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THE 


EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Brown. ROWN, Joun, (M. D.) a very extraordinary 


medical theorist, was born about the end of 1735, 
or the beginning of 1736, at the village of Lintlaws, 
or Preston, in the parish of Buncle, in Berwickshire. 
His father certainly moved in no higher rank than that 
of a day-labourer, and belonged to the class of dissen · 


ters known in Scotland by the name of Seceders,—a 


sect, at that time, remarkable for austerity of life and 
solemnity of demeanor. However contracted the no- 
tions of the elder Brown may have been on religious 
topics, he seemed to have animated by a ve 
laudable desire of communicating to his infant son all 
the information which his narrow finances could al- 
low ; and accordingly we find, that such attention 
had been paid to the improvement of the boy, as to 
have enabled him to read the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament before he had attained his fifth year. His 
progress in his native language induced his father to 
a him to the grammar-school of Dunse, which was 
then taught by Sie Cruickshank, a gentleman whose 
name is recollected with grateful affection by those 
whose opportunities best enabled them to appreciate 
his worth. Scarcely had our author commenced his 
classical career, when he sustained a severe loss in 
the death of his father. This event, however, did 
not retard his mental improvement, for he conti- 
nued under Mr Cruickshank’s care until he was be- 
tween nine and ten years of age. By that time he 
had attained the highest rank in the school, which is 
pe me in Scotland by the title of Dux. 
may be considered the period at which young 
Brown’s misfortunes commenced. The limited funds 
of his parents could no longer support the expense 
of retaining him at school, and he was doomed to be 
a weaver. As might have been anticipated, he did 
not long remain in this truly mechanical employment ; 
VOL. v. PART I. 


ter, always presided and maintained order. 


the exact period is not ascertained, but it is suf- 


ficiently keown, that he owed his change of situation 
to the liberalit 


and favour of his old teacher, who 
having o to give him gratuitous instruction, 


induced his mother and his step-father to forego his 


original destination, and to look up for him to the 
dignity of a seceding preacher. His progress in his 


studies, on resuming them, justified the high opinion 


which Mr Cruickshank had formed. He soon regain- 
ed his lost ground ; and, in the absence of abe mas- 

tis - 
bable that, between his twelfth and thirteenth ar 
the occurrence took place, which, in some measure, 
determined his future fate. He had been educated 
in all the severity of 8 ; but having on one 
occasion been tempted to . hear a sermon in the esta- 
blished church of Dunse,” he was summoned to ap- 
pear before a meeting of the seceding congregation ; 
where he had every reason to ple a very severe 
censure : this his proud spirit could not easily brook, 
he immediately renounced his sect, and declared 
himself a member of the established church—an event 
which the seceding church may regret as long as it 
exists. 

With his change of doctrine,a co nding change 
in his hitherto habitual gloominess of manners 
place; and some have asserted, that that freedom, 
with regard to religious concerns, which he after- 


wards strongly displayed, became tible 
even at —— ; indeed, the effect is what will be 
very generally produced on persons possessed of vivid 
but ill re feelings. 
About his thirteenth year, his proficiency in litera- 
ture was so considerable, as to induce Mr Cruick- 


shank to appoint him usher to his school, in which 
situation he remained between five and six years. 
70 8 
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During this time he devoted himself to the duties of 
his employment, and to his improvement in Gre- 
cian and Roman literature. - It may be here re- 
marked, that he distinguished himself among his 
companions, not only by his oa kar | in his studies, 
but also by his skill in almost every athletic exercise— 
wrestling, boxing, and running, were his favourite 
recreations. 

On quitting the situation of usher to Mr Cruick- 
shank, he went into the family of a neighbourin 
gentleman, as tutor to the children. There he did 
not long remain ; but whether hiscemoval was gi | 
to the insolence of the gentleman with whom he lived, 
or to his adding “ the stiffness of pedantry to the 
sourness of bigotry,“ is a point at issue among his 
biographers: we strongly suspect that each of these 
causes may have had some effect, though bigotry 
probably had the least. 

On leaving the family of which he had so recently 
become an inmate, he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
attended the philosophical classes with success ; he 
afterwards made some progress in his theological 
studies; but his attention was soon diverted from the 
latter to medical speculations, by his having acci- 
dentally translated a thesis, or inaugural disserta- 
tion, into Latin, which at once exceeded the ex- 
pectations of his employer, and gave a new impulse 
to his genius. 

Having resolved on altering the course of his life, 


he returned to Dunse, and resumed his labours as 


usher—the duties of this humble though import- 
ant office, he performed from Martinmas 1758 to 
the same term in 1759. He then returned to Edin- 
burgh, and a vacancy having occurred in the High 
School of that city, he became a candidate to fill it; 
but being destitute of a patron, he failed, as usual in 
all similar cases, and was left to struggle against 
adversity, with the embarrassments that appear al- 
most incidental to talent. 

Though disappointed, he did not despair, but ap- 
plied with vigour to his medical pursuits; and, asa 
preliminary step, addressed a Latin letter (which is 
said to be pure and elegant) to the late venerable 
and acute Dr Monro, stating his necessities, and re- 
questing the privilege of free admission into the Ana- 
tomical Theatre: So successful was this first appli- 
cation, that he was encouraged to address the re- 
mainder of the Professors of the University of Edin- 
burgh ;—it need scarcely be added, that their liber- 
ality equalled his highest expectations. We feel 
proud in thus recording an event, which we are also 
proud to add, has many parallels at the present 
time. 


Thus encouraged by the favour of his teadkiers, 


John Brown entered on his medical career, and pro- 
secuted it with an ardour that was amply recom- 
pensed by his success. During his labours for two 
or three years, he supported himself by teaching the 
classics ; but afterwards finding himself qualified to 
promote the studies of the more advanced students, 
he abandoned his early occupation, and engaged in 
that profession which is technically phrased among 
‘the young men of the university « grinding.’ As 
this is a profession little known beyond the precincts 


of the college of James the Sixth, it may be pro- 
pe to give some account of its origin and history. 
t is 


well known, that among the multitude of young 
men who crowd to Edinburgh to receive medical in- 
struction, there is a very abundant proportion whose 
literary attainments are remarkably humble; many of 
these young men, on being initiated into societies, and 
on learning that they can talk as well as wiser men, 


aspire to the highest dignity of the science. Not 


being possessed of Latin enough, either to write the 
inaugural dissertation, or to undergo the various ex- 
aminations to which every candidate must be sub- 
jected, it becomes necessary to employ some one 
qualified to execute the first, and to afford such ra- 
pid instruction as may enable them to overcome the 
mighty difficulties which oppose their progress. 
Some young man, fitted by talent and experience to 
exercise this calling, engages in it, and is calleda 
„ grinder.” A name particularly expressive, when 
we consider its origin. It is but justice to add, that 
these grinding performers are sometimes employed 
by men of education and talent, who are indolent, 
and wish speedily to be familiarized with colloquial 
Latin. 

Previous to Mr Brown’s engaging in this new pro- 
fession, we have mentioned that bi acted as a pri- 
vate teacher ; and in that capacity he attended the 
family of the late Dr Cullen, who continued his pa- 
tronage for as long a time as circumstances permit- 
ted. In 1761, Mr Brown became member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh,—a society 
which can boast of having been upheld by the vo- 
luntary support of the students for upwards of 
seventy years, and of having enrolled the most dis- 
tinguished medical philosophers among its members 
during that period. ; 

Under the distinguished patronage of Cullen, 
Brown opened a boarding-house for the students of 
the university ; the profits of which, with those of 
his profession, enabled him to marry. About this time 
he had the privilege of illustrating, every evening, 
the morning lecture of Dr Cullen, and for this pur- 

ose he was entrusted with the manuscript. But in 
spite of all these advantages, Mr Brown’s total want 
of economy, and of attention to those matters which 
claim the notice of every honest man, soon involved 
him in pecuniary difficulties, from which he never 
appears to have been ever after fred. A compro- 
mise with his creditors at this time relieved his most 
urgent necessities. Rite ea 

After these unfortunate events, he laboured very 
hard, in hopes of obtaining a professorship in one of 
the infant seminaries of North America, then be- 
longing to Great Britain; but this expectation was 
disappointed. He subsequently ascribed his want of 
success to selfish motives on the part of Dr Cullen: 
but it does not appear to have been a well-founded sus- 
picion. Soon afterwards, he was farther disappoint- 


ed in his views towards the chair of the Theory of Me- 


dicine, to which the present Dr Gregory was then 


elected. This event, which he also ascribed to the 
unfair conduct of his old patron, was followed by his 
rejection on applying to become a member of the so- 
ciety which published the Edinburgh Medical Essays; 


Brown. 
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the occasions stated. It is not improbable 
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Brown. which completed the breach between the professor 


and his quondam friend, Without better information 
than can be easily obtained at present, we cannot 
retend to decide how far Brown’s allegations may 
founded in truth, or if Dr Cullen had not some 
cogent reasons for having withheld his sup ston 
e 
irregularities of the former might have had their 
share in determining Dr Cullen’s conduct, even 
if we adopt the very partial statement made by 
Brown’s advocates; The whole of Mr Brown’s 
ulations with respect to Fe hay- 
ing failed, he applied most ere to grind- 
ing, and employed the manuscript of his “ Hle- 
menta Medicine,’’ as his text-book. His most san- 
guine expectations were exceeded by the progress 
which his opinions made among the students. Nor 
is it at all wonderful, when we consider the materi- 
als which compose the great body of medical stu- 
dents in the university of Edinburgh. 

In the autumn of 1779, Brown took the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at the University of St An- 
drew’s, dreading lest his rupture with the pro- 
fessors of Edinburgh would thwart his wishes, had 
he attempted to aes them there. St Andrew’s is 
celebrated for conferring degrees without residence, 
or even previous study, if the candidate be recom- 
mended : two physicians known to the univer- 
— * this period, the contest between his parti- 
zans and those of his opponents, were carried to the 
highest possible pitch. The zeal of one party to 
convert, and the distaste of the other to be convert - 
ed, uced all the effects consequent on such ex- 
treme absurdity. No man possessed of common un- 
derstanding, would quarrel with another for differ- 
We him on medical topics. But, strange to 
relate, many duels were fought to determine whe- 
ium was a stimulant or a sedative. 
ably about this time Dr Brown discovered, 
that the medical practitioner, who devotes himself to 

useful though unambitious pursuit of his pro- 
fession, must anticipate no higher reward than the 
ephemeral applause which success, even in the hands 
of a blockhead, cannot fail to procure ;. while those 
who venture into the dangerous regions of medical 
speculation and controversy, may not only enjoy all 
a4 advantages that result to their less E ee 
brethren, but have the further satisfaction of being 
regarded as the founders of systems equally vague, 
hypothetical, and untrue, as those of their prede- 
cessors. The foregoing conjecture is in some mea- 
sure confirmed by the publication of the first edition 
of the Elementa Medicine, in 1780. 
The next five years do not appear to have been 
ccupied by any remarkable event. In 1785, the 
Doctor instituted the masonic lodge of the Roman 
Eagle. His views have been variously stated; bit 


ther o 
Pro 


it is scarcely fair to seek for motives, when. we have 


some of considerable weight assigned in the obliga- 
tion signed by all the members of this matten. 
During this period, as well as every other, Dr 
Brown's inattention to his s involved him in 
continued difficulties ; and once, it is recorded by 


3 


one willing to palliate every error, he was reduced to 
the necessity of concluding a course of lectures in 
rison, to which his imprudence had carried him. 
rne down by this continued train of misfortune 
and misery, he left Edinburgh with a wife and eight 
children for London, there hoping to retrieve his 
lost opportunities of comfort. n after his arrival 
in the metropolis, he delivered three successive courses 
of lectures at the Devil’s Tavern; but being scan- 
tily attended, his profits were small. He also re- 
ceived a small sum from Johnson of St Paul’s Church- 
yard, for the translation of his Elementa Medi- 
cine.“ 

It seems that a paltry intrigue disappointed him 

with regard to a situation offered to hin by the 
Great King of Prussia; and a still more paltry re- 
venge cast him into the King’s Bench prison. By. 
some means, too, it is said, that on a former occa- 
sion he lost the appointment to the Professorship of 
Medicine in the University of Padua. 
During this unfortunate man’s confinement in the 
King’s Bench, he was solicited, by an eminent London 
bookseller and four associates, to contrive some nos- 
trum, for whieh his name would secure an extensive 
sale. The coadjutors never making any specific pro- 
posal as to the quantum of reward to be rat» 6 by 
the Doctor, the business was dropped. It is said 
that their intention was as knavish as it was illiberal. 
Availing themselves of Brown’s necessities, they in- 
tended to increase his difficulties so much as to ren- 
der any sacrifice acceptable. Then the nostrum 
might be had on easy terms. The liberality of two 
gentlemen, Mr Miller, and Mr Maddison of Charing- 
cross, averted this overhanging calamity; and, in 
the course of the year 1788, Dr Brown was resto- 
red to his family, in Golden-square. There he com- 
menced a new set of speculations. He published 
a translation of his Elementa Medicine ; he propo- 
sed a new edition of his Observations.; a Treatise on 
the Gout, and on the Operation of Opium on the 
Human Constitution ; a new edition of the Ele- 
menta, with additions; A Review of Medical 
Reviewers,—as the labours of the first year :— 
and, as those of the second, a volume of notes and 
illustrations of the Elementa; a second volume of 
Observations ; and as much practice as he could get. 
In the midst of these anticipations of industry and 
of success, a stroke of apoplexy put an end to his 
life on the 7th October 1788, in the fifty-third year 
of his life. 

That Brown was a very extraordinary man, can- 
not be doubted. His early acquirement of know- 
ledge ; his unwearied diligence, and acuteness of rea- 
soning, point him out as a man fitted for a high 
sphere ;—but his irritability, his intemperance, his 
want of religion, and of a due attention to the claims 
of his rising family, lessen the respect which his ta- 
lents create. His faults appear in spite of the veil 
which affection has attempted. to draw over them. 
None of his errors are more striking than his total want 
of prudence :. his fate proves, very decidedly, the 
truth of Johnson’s celebrated observation, that no · 
thing can supply the want of prudence ; and that 
negligence and irregularity, long continued, will. 
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& Brown. make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 


contemptible.” 
Dr Brown’s style has been often the subiect of de- 
bate among his admirers and opponents. It appears 


to us often perplexed, sometimes vigorous, but coarse: 


his arguments are ingenious, and acutely managed; 
but the dogmatism with which he decides questions 
that can only admit of probable reasoning, disgusts 
even those who may be disposed to be pleased. His 
classical acquirements were very great; but he seems 
to have studied the more perplexed authors as his 
models in composition, —a circumstance which has 
tended not a little to lessen the number of his ad - 
mirers, particularly since it has been urged, with 
more vehemence than truth, that this obscurity is 
consistent with the purest models extant. Cicero, 
however, is no less remarkable for purity of style, 
than for perspicuity and simplicity. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to think, that 
the panegyrists of our author have too highly extol- 
led, and his opponents have too much vilified, his 
works; for although they undoubtedly do not pro- 
mise that benefit to mankind which the former have 
anticipated, yet they have not produced such evil ef- 
fects as were predicted by the latter. On the con- 
trary, they have introduced somewhat more preci- 
sion than formerly existed, into eur medical reason- 
ings, and have drawn the attention of physicians to 
many of those whimsical hypotheses which, under 
the sanction of illustrious names, had been generally 
admitted, from a want of examination. 

Dr Brown’s acknowledged works, are, his Ob- 
servations, the Elementa Medicine, and the Transla- 
tion of the latter. His unacknowledged works, in- 
cluding inaugural dissertations, and various tracts, 
are said to be very numerous. 

We shall conclude this article with a brief sketch 
of the leading features of his doctrines, as given in 
the two works abovementioned. ‘ 

The Brunonian Hypothesis may be reduced to the 
following principles—the application of which to 
every individual case, would exceed the limits of the 

resent article. 

1. Life, both of animals and vegetables, is consti- 
tuted by three states, health, disease, and predisposi- 
tion. i f 

2. In each of these three states, animated beings 
are liable to be affected by certain external, or by 
certain internal causes, which produce the proper 
functions. These different agents are, Ist, Heat, 
food, wine, poisons, contagions, the blood, the secre- 
ted fluids, and air. 2d, Muscular contraction, sense, 
e the energy of the brain in thinking, and in exciting 
passion or emotion.“ Death is consequent on the 
cessation of their agency on the living system. 

3. The principle on which the phenomena of life 
depend, is called Excitability; the agents affect- 
ing this principle, are called the exciting powers; and 
the effect produced by the latter on the former, is 
named ercitement. 

4. The excitability differs in different individuals, 
and in the same individual at different times. Ac- 
cordingly, the exciting powers will vary in their ef- 
fects, in proportion to the vigour of the excitability. 


‘nic disease. 


wine, high living, and opium, in gout. 


5. Exciting powers should be also named stimuli, Browa. 


They are either general or local. The first are those 
which act on the excitability in such a manner as to 
produce excitement over the whole system. The se- 
cond act only on the part to which they are applied. 

6. Life is a forced state, and consequently its con- 
tinuance in perfection depends on the due action of 
the stimuli on the excitability. Health, then, is 
maintained by the exertion of natural stimuli-on the 
excitability. i 

7. But whenever they are unnatural, or act with 
too much energy, the excitability is exhausted, and 
the excitement ‘becomes greater than it ought to 


‘be. This is a state to which Dr Brown gave the 


name of sthenic diathesis, which predisposes to ste- 
This diathesis, or predisposition, may 
be increased very considerably by injudicious manage- 


ment. : 


8. After excitement has been carried to its utmost 
pitch, it ends in indirect debility, which gives rise to 


-asthenic diseases. 


9. Indirect debility is induced by the excessive ac- 


‘tion of stimuli, or by their too great intensity. The 


excitability is then supposed to be exhausted. 

10. Direct debility is, on the contrary, induced by 
a defect in the stimuli, or by their feeble action. 

11. These two species of debility differ most es- 
sentially, and are’ sufficiently characterised. Th 
exist in health as well as in disease. Indirect debi- 
lity occurs in old age, and direct debility in youth 
or infancy. 7 4 | 

12. Sleep is the effect of both kinds of debility, ei- 
ther separate or conjunctly. | 

13. Every power that acts on the living frame is 
stimulant. This principle is supposed not to be af- 
fected by any circumstances whatever. | 

14. Excitability exists in the medullary portion of 
the nerves and in the muscles. It sympathises in 
every part of the system. That is, different parts 
can never be in opposite states of excitement. 

Dr Brown contrived two scales, the first of which 
he divided into 80 degrees, shewing the quantity 
of excitability given to every being at the com- 
mencement of its existence. The second “points 
out the ascending and descending progression which 
the exciting powers observe in acting on the excita - 
bility.” mis a ey 

Such are the outlines of the system of Dr Brown. 
With all its ingenuity we must still hesitate in adopt- 
ing it, until we can obtain something more than 
the blending of some truth with much conjectural 
hypothesis. We dislike the phraseology, and still 
more the arrogance, with which both the author 
and his followers have asserted their infallibility. 

Still, however, it cannot be denied, that some of 
the conclusions have proved more useful than was at 
one time expected. yes on 

It, fortunately, is a matter of very little moment, 
how physicians theorise. Few, even the 

* of Dr Brown, would follow the exam - 

ple of that gentleman, and venture on “ante 

“he use so 

liberally made by Brown and his. proselytes of the 

term demonstration; as applied to the doctrines above 


BRO 


having attended to the nature of medical 
inqui have been convinced that doubt and ob- 
scurity must overshadow every step of the i 

gist and physician, until certain fundamental facts be 
ascertained, which the present faculties of mankind 
are not likely to d See Brown's Writings 
and Life, by Dr Beddoes; and The Works of 


John n, with a Bi hical Account of the 
Author, by William Cullen Brown, M. D. (c. x.) 

BROWNISTS, a religious sect, which owed its 
origin to Robert Brown, an English divine of the 


sixteenth century. He was first a schoolmaster, and 
next a lecturer at Islington; and soon distinguished 
himself by travelling through various parts of Eng- 
land, and inveighing against the discipline and ordi+ 
nances of the established church. ing brought 
before the bishop of Norwich, he was, in the year 
1580, conimitted to the custody of the sheriff of the 
county; but, upon an acknow ent of his of- 
fence, he was released. This salutary chastisement, 
however, soon lost its effect u rown’s ardent 
and captious spirit; he returned to his former ambu- 
latory life; preached and wrote against the church 
of England; and suffered frequent imprisonments, as 
a punishment for his offences. At length his fol- 
lowers assumed the name of Brownists ; separated 
from the church; and formed themselves into a 
society, which refused to — with any other 
Christian society in the public offices of religi 
Brown’s restless and turbulent spirit soon made it 
necessary for him to quit the kingdom ; and havin 
settled at Middleburgh, in Zealand, in 1582, he an 
his followers obtained leave of the States to worshi 
God in their own way, and to form a church eee 
ing to their own model. There he might have lived 
and died unmolested; but opposition seems to have 
been more congenial to his spirit. In a few years he 
returned to England, and brought with him all his 
former hostility to the church. Having been cited 
to appear before the bishop of Peterborough, he re- 
fused to comply ; and the sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced upon him, as a punishment for 
his contempt. It is said, that he was sie 2 affect- 
ed with the solemnity of that censure ; and having 
some years afterwards renounced his principles of se- 


paration, and returned to the communion of the 


church, he was preferred to a rectory in Northamp- 


tonshire. There, according to Fuller, he lived an 


idle and dissolute life, neither beloved nor respected ; 
and having quarrelled with the constable of his pa- 
rish about the payment of certain rates, he was, 
order of a justice of the peace, thrown into gaol, 
where he died in the year 1630, in the 81st year of 
1 after having boasted that he had been com- 
mitted to no fewer than thirty- two prisons, in some 
of which he could not see his hand at noon- day. 

The followers of this extraordinary man differed, 
not in doctrine, but in discipline, from the church of 
England; yet they carried their hostility to her so 
far as to maintain, that her ministers: were unlawf 
ordained, that her discipline was Popish, and that her 
sacraments and institutions were invalid. 
not only renounced communion with her, but also 
with all other religious societies, whose constitution 


_ Brownists. sketched, cannot fail to excite the ridicule of those 
Cho, from 


office. 


Nay, they 
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was different from their own. In the formation of 
their churches, it was required that the members 
should subscribe a confession of faith, and an obliga- 
tion to conduct themselves according to certain spe- 


cified rules. When became too numerous to 
meet in one place, t ivided into separate societies 
or con — — of which was accounted « 


complete church, and enjoyed all the rights and privi- 
leges competent to an ecclesiastical community. The 
ole power of governing each congregation, of ad- 
mitting and excluding members, and of deciding all 
controversies, resided in the people ; and each mem- 
ber was allowed an equal share in the government, 
and an equal right to order all matters for the 
of the whole society. No one church was entitled 
to exercise jurisdiction over another ; but each might 
give the other counsel or admonition, when at any 
time their conduct was deemed disorderly, or when 
they departed from the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion; and if the offending church did not receive the 
admonition, the others were commanded to withdraw 
from communion with them, and publicly disown 
them as a church of Christ. It was the congrega- 
tion, also, that elected the ors, and other office- 
bearers of the church, for the ministry of the word, 
and for taking care of the poor; to which they were 
appointed by fasting, and prayer, and imposition of 
hands; but reserving always the power of dismissin 
them from those offices, waiver they should thi 
such a change conducive to the spiritual benefit of 
the —— For these pastors assumed no au- 
thority over the con tion, nor differed in any re- 
spect from their Christian brethren, except in the 
privilege of discharging the duties of the ministerial 
Neither was that office peculiar to them 
alone; for any member of the congregation might 
publicly teach and exhort; and many availed them- 
selves of that privilege, when the discourse of the 
ordinary pastor or teacher was finished. On the other 
hand, the powers of the church - oſſicers were confi- 
ned within the narrow bounds of their respective con- 
gregations. No pastor was permitted to preach, nor 
to administer the sacraments, except in his owu 
church; and all set forms of prayer in public wor- 
ship were strictly prohibited. In a word, every 
church, or society of Christians, meeting in one place, 
was, according to the Brownists, a body corporate, 
having full power within itself to regulate all matters 
for the ofthe community. It would seem that 
Brown had wished to form his church upon the mo- 
del of the infant church, in the days of the apostles, 
without considering the important changes, both ci- 
vil and religious, which have taken place in the state 
of the world since that time, and the influence which 
these must necessarily have on all ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments. 

After continuing for a period of nearly one hun- 
dred years, the Brownists gave birth to the Inde- 
pendents, who ted the . — part of their disci- 

line. See Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 328; 

osheim, vol. iv. p. 400; and Biog. Brit. vol. ii. (A. r.) 

BROWNEA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
ee and order Ende ja, See Borany, p- 


BRUCE, Ronxnr, King of Scotland, was born 
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Robert. 


to that arduous station. 
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on the IIth of July 1274. He was the son of Bruce, 
Lord of Annandale, and Martha, Countess of Car- 
rick, and the grandson of Robert Bruce, the com- 
petitor with Baliol for the Scottish throne. Exiled 
from his native country by the ambition of his fa. 
ther, he passed his youth at the court of England, 
In expectation of obtaining a crown, the elder Bruce 
had enlisted under the banners of Edward, and car- 
ried arms against his countrymen. After the battle 
of Falkirk, he agreed to a conference with Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace.* On the banks of the Carron, that 
undaunted warrior vented the indignant feelings of 
his generous spirit. He upbraided Bruce as the mean 
hireling of a foreign master, who, to gratify his am- 
bition, had sacrificed the welfare and independence 
of his native land; and who, instead of courting 


the glorious distinction of delivering his country, or 


of falling in asserting her liberties, had cowardly de- 


serted that post which his birth and fortune had en- 


titled him to assume. 


These reproaches sunk deep 
into the heart of Bruce. 


They opened his eyes to 


the degeneracy of his conduct, and it is said that he 


died soon after of grief, occasioned by reflecting 
on his past meanness. He, however, bequeathed to his 
son the legacy of atonement, and exhorted him, with 
his dying breath, to revenge the injuries of his suf- 
fering country. Young Bruce was eminently quali- 
fied for becoming the champion of independence. 
Educated at the court of a warlike monarch, few 
could equal him in the exercise of arms; and with a 
mind intrepid and enterprizing, he possessed a con- 
stitution capable of bearing the 3 and 
hardships of a military life. The injunctions of his 
dying father were engraven on his heart; and the 
death of Wallace, leaving the Scottish patriots with- 
out a leader, opened the way for Bruce’s exaltation 
From that hour he thought 
only of delivering his country from oppression, and 
his whole soul was absorbed by the mighty attempt. 
Cumming, Lord of Badenoch, who had. been Re- 

ent of Scotland in the name of Baliol, and who 
3 often fought by the side of Wallace in resisting 
the tyranny of the English, was his only rival for 
the throne, and the chief bar to the success of his 
design; and he could not but perceive, that openly 
to assert his right to the crown in the face of such a 
powerful adversary, was only to involve his country 
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in deeper misery, and to expose his cause to certain Bruce, 


destruction. It was necessary, therefore, to secure 
the co-operation of Cumming in this great under- 
taking, and accordingly he entered into a compro- 
mise with that nobleman, by which he agreed to re- 
sign to him all his family estates, on condition that 
he would give him his utmost assistance and support 
in the execution of his design. + But the “tin 

of Cumming relieved him from his engagement ; 4 
by expasing him to the suspicions of the King of 
England, hastened the accomplishment of his de- 
termined purpose. Bruce, being secretly informed 
of the hostile intentions of Edward, who had at- 
tempted to draw his brothers into his power, and 
had determined to free himself from future uneasi- 
ness, by extirpating the whole family, found means 
to elude his vigilance, and hastening to Scotland, as- 
sembled his friends in the castle of Lochmaben, and 
avowed to them his intention of assuming the crown. 
They all swore to live and die in his service—they 
acknowledged him as their sovereign, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to take. measures for restoring liber- 
ty to their country. Their safety and success im- 
periously demanded the death of Cumming. His 
treachery and his power rendered him obnoxious to 
their cause, and they could not expect that he would 
abandon the interests of Edward to support the pre- 
tensions of a rival. Though the circumstances at- 
tending his death have been disputed by historians, 
yet it is allowed by all that he fell by the hand of 
Bruce. This deed sealed the revolt of the patriots. 
The honour and the interest of Edward called loud- 
ly for vengeance ; and the open violence with which 
it was executed, deprived them of all possibility of 
reconciliation. . Bruce had now no alternative left 
but death or a crown; and he determined to persist, 
at every hazard, in his design, rather than expose 
himself to the ignominy of submission. He was 
crowned at Scone, on the 27th of March 1306. But 
such a series of disasters succeeded, as had almost 
crushed his exertions and his hopes. His wife and 
daughter fell into the hands of the English, and he 
himself and a few followers, after having endured 
all the extremities of hunger and fatigue, were at 
last compelled to take refuge from the fury of their 
enemies in the island of Rachrin.{ Here he and 
his party were hospitably received, and provided 


* Though this conference has been mentioned by all the Scotch writers, yet it has been represented by Lord Hailes as a 


he says of Bruce, ‘* Capit i 


story absurd in itself, and without any foundation in truth. Where its absurdity lies, we leave our readers to discover. 
With regard to its validity, we may observe, that his Lordship’s remarks refer entirely to young Bruce, and consequently 
cannot here apply ; and we may mention, that some historians not only affirm that the elder Bruce was in the battle of Fal- 
kirk, but that he was at the head of the Galloway men, his vassals,’ and that it was owing to his attacking the Seottish arm 
in the rear, that the brave Wallace was compelled to retreat. Guthrie's Hist. of Scot. vol. ii. p. 116. 298 

+ Some historians have been inclined to suspect the truth of any agreement between Bruce and Cumming relating to the 
throne; and they account for the quarrel between these noblemen, by supposing that when Bruce demanded of Cumming 
whether he would befriend him in his design, Cumming dropped some warm words, which occasioned his being wounded by 
Bruce. Guthrie’s Hist. of Scot. vol. ii. p. 178. Others again deny that Bruce had any design of asserting his claim to the 
crown, and that the death of Cumming was the consequence of a hasty quarrel between these proud-spirited rivals. Hailes’ 
Annals, vol. i. p. 292. This agreement, however, is mentioned both by Barbour, 17, and Fordun, xii. 5; and Hemingford 
seems also to insinuate treachery on the part of Cumming; for, when speaking of the conference between these noblemen, 

ei de seditione sua, quod eum accusaverat apud Regem Anglia, et suam conditionem de- 
terioraverat in damnum ipsius.” T. i. p, 219. We believe that the real nature of this fatal quarrel is unknown. In such 
circumstances, therefore, we thought it best to follow the common tradition. * 3 

+ This island lies off the coast of Ireland, and it is said that Bruce here composed a Latin consolatory poem, of Which. 
two lines are only now extant. Peg e 1 
Ni me Scotorum libertas prisca moveret, 
Non tantum paterer orbis ob imperium. 


rt. 
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—vr Fearing, however, that such a report 
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with necessary; and here he soeffectually conceal- 
ed hi „that he was generally believed to — 7 
t dis- 
courage his adherents in Scotland, and induce them 
to submit to Edward, he resolved to make another 
effort for the recovery of his rights. Passing secret- 
ly over into Arran, he dispatched a faithful domes- 
tic into Carrick to discover how his ancient vassals 
stood affected to his cause. He himself, with his 
friends, soon after followed. Upon their landing, 
they immediately learnt that the whole country was 
in the possession of the English, and that there ap- 
red no hope of assistance. Surrounded with 
rs, Bruce hesitated fora moment upon what to re- 
solve; but his valour and despair soon dispelled every 
consideration of danger. 
„Here shall no peril that may be 
Drive me eftoons unto the sea; 
Mine aventure here take will I, 
Whether it be easeful or angry.” 
' x's * Bannoun, p. 91. 
With three hundred followers, he surprised the 
English in their cantonments, took the castle of 
‘Turnberry, and put the garrison to the sword. From 
that day his party rapidly increased ; and, after eight 
years of incessant warfare, attended by the most 
glorious successes, the decisive battle of Bannock- 
burn blasted the hopes of Edward, and secured the 
independence of Scotland. Bruce was now firmly 
established upon the throne, and from being a wan- 
dering outcast, fighting for his very existence against 
the tyranny of Edward, he became a powerful mo- 
narch, 22 terror and desolation into the terri- 
tories of his adversary. The remainder of his life 
Was, in a great measure, spent in active warfare, but 
is offensive operations were too extensive to be com- 
pletely successful ; and his attempt upon Ireland was 
undertaken, not so much to harass his enemy, or to 
extend his power, as to gain a kingdom for his bro- 
ther Edward, whose ambition, unable to brook the 
authority of a superior, would otherwise have em- 
broiled his —— in a civil war. Worn out, at 
length, with the fatigues and exertions of an event- 
ful life, and after having concluded a peace with 
England, most advantageous and honourable to 
Scotland, and worthy of her long struggle for inde- 
pendence, Bruce died at Cardross, on the 7th of 
June, 1329, in the 55th year of his age, and the 
24th of his reign. On his death-bed, he request- 
ed, that as he often purposed to visit the Holy 
Land, his heart should be carried thither, and depo- 
sited at the ye en of our Saviour. Sir James 
Douglas, who had been long his companion in arms, 
and his faithful adherent through every variety of 
fortune, was chosen to fulfil the wishes of his dying 
master. But this mournful duty was never perform- 
ed; for we are informed by Barbour, that Doug- 
las, on his way to Jerusalem, landed in Spain, where 


he fell in battle the Moors. The royal heart 
was brought to Scotland, and buried in the 
church of Melrose. 7 


Bruce was twice married ; first to Isabella, : daugh- 
ter of Donald, Earl of Mar, by whom he had Mar 
Jory, married to Walter, the Stewart of Scotland, 


whose son, Robert II. was the first monarch of the Bruce. 2 


line of Stuart. By his second wife, Elizabeth, James. 
daughter of Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, he “~V~” 
had David II. who succeeded him, and two daugh- 

ters 9 


As a warrior, Robert Bruce found no equal in 
the age in which he lived; and it is impossible, by 
any delineation of ours, to do justice to that un- 
daunted valour which no dangers could dismay ; to 
that energy of soul which rose superior to every 
misfortune; and to that unweatied perseverance which, 
under circumstances the most adverse and distressful, 
led him, with a steady step, to the accomplishment 
of his design. In Scotland, his name will ever be 
remem with gratitude and admiration. From 
the many salutary regulations which he introduced 
into his government, he seems to have had a sincere 
affection for the liberties of his subjects; and, by a 
wise and vigorous administration, 2 curbed the ir- 
regularities of a people who had been long accus- 
tomed to anarchy, bloodshed, and plunder. See 
Guthrie’s Hist: of Scot. vol. ii. p. 163, &c.; Hume’s 
Hist. of Eng. vol. ii. p. 328, &c.; Hailes’ Annals 
of Scot. ; and Barbour’s K (p) 
BRUCE, James, one of the most enterprizing of 
modern travellers, was born at Kinnaird, the residence 
of his family, in the county of Stirling, in Scotland, 
on the 14th day of December, 1730. Bruce's family 
was ancient and respectable, and many of his ancesters 
had made a distinguished figure both in church and 
state. Of the early life of Bruce few particulars are 
known; though strongly formed, he did not promise, 
when a child, that athletic constitution stature 
which he attained in manhood: and his temper, con- 


trary to what he afterwards assumed, was gentle and 


quiet; as he advanced in life, it became bold, hasty, 
and impetuous,’ accompanied however with a m 
openness, that shewed a warm and generous heart. 
en about twelve years of age, he was sent to the 
school at Harrow on the Hill, in the vicinity of Lon- 


don; where he is said to have made rapid progress 


in classical literature. He was particularly attentive 
in acquiring the accomplishments of fashionable life ; 
he spent most of his leisure time in sports of the field, 
and attained great dexterity in shooting: a qualifica- 
tion which he turned to good account in the course 
of his hazardous travels. He was intended originally 
for the profession of the law ; he does not appear to 
have been fond of this profession; and his copy of 
Heineccius’s. Institutes, which is still in the possession 
of the family, is scribbled over with verses from the 
Italian poets. At last he relinquished the study of 
the law altogether, and turned his thoughts towards 
India; he was prevented however from carrying his 
intentions into execution, by forming an acquaintance 
with the family of a Mrs Allan, widow of an 
eminent wine merchant, whose daughter he married ; 
in consequence of this connection he settled in Lon- 
don, as a partner in the wine trade with Mrs Allan's 
son. In a few months after their marriage, Mrs 
Bruce exhibited: evident symptoms of consumption; 
and it was deemed necessary to try the mild climate 
of the south of France. She expired, however, at 
Paris; and such was the bigotry of the Roman Ca- 
tholies at that time, that she was scarcely permitted 
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him, of the strange occurrences which he records, or Bruce, 


to die in peace, and her distracted husband had to 
steal for her a grave at midnight, that he might avoid 
the unhallowed insults which bigotry thought it me- 
ritorious to offer to the remains of a heretic. 

Mr Bruce continued for some time in the wine 
trade, and in the way of his business, travelled over 
the most of Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands. 
When at Brussels he was involved in a quarrel with 
2 person who had behaved rudely in his presence, to a 
young gentleman, whose appearance had prepossessed 
Bruce in his favour. This quarrel was decided by 
the sword; and Bruce having wounded his antagonist, 
as it was thought mortally, was obliged to leave the 
Netherlands. Having received accounts of his fa- 
ther’s death, who died at Edinburgh, in 1758, he re- 
solved to return to England. Though he succeeded 
to a respectable fortune, it was by no means adequate 
to the demands of his ambition. As he possessed 
great facility in acquiring languages, he began to de- 
vote himself to the study of the Arabic and Ethiopic, 
prompted at first in all probability, by mere curiosity ; 
but it is not unlikely that the world owes to this cir- 
cumstance the fruits of his valuable travels. In 
1761 Bruce withdrew from the wine trade, which he 
had carried on for seven years, in company with his 
brother-in-law. He now began to engage in politics, 
and proposed the plan of an expedition against Fer- 
rol, which was favourably received by the ministry, 
and even resolved on, but never carried into execution. 
Bruce being disappointed in his views, resolved to re- 
turn to Scotland, and spend his time as a country 
gentleman. Lord Halifax laughed at the idea, and 
suggested Africa to him as a proper field for enter- 
prize and discovery; and that he might go under the 
protection of a public character, it was proposed to 
send him as consul to Algiers. Bruce acceded to 
these proposals, and left Britain in the end of June 
1762. He passed through France and Italy, and 
carried with him from the latter country an artist to 
assist him in his drawings. His residence at Algiers 
was rendered extremely uncomfortable, and he was 
at last superseded by the influence of a party. He 
obtained permission from the Dey to travel through 
the interior provinces, from thence he passed into 
Syria, visited Balbec and Palmyra, and at last pre- 
pared for his great enterprize, the journey into Abys- 
sinia, to explore the sources of the Nile. As he had 
resolved to travel in the character of a physician, he 
received books and instructions respecting the diseases 
of the east from Dr Russel at Aleppo. He sailed 
up the Nile a considerable way, and then joined the 
caravan to Cosseir on the Red Sea; from thence he 
passed over toJidda, and visited a considerable part of 
the sea coast of Arabia. The journal which he kept 
of the occurrences in Egypt and Arabia is 8 
interesting; but our limits prevent us from entering 
into a detailed account. After furnishing himself 

ith numerous letters of recommendation, a precau- 
hon which he never neglected, and to which he owed 
his safety, he sailed for Massowah, the only practi- 
cable entrance into Abyssinia. He was here exposed 
to the greatest danger from the villany of the Naybe, 
and with difficulty escaped with his life. It is quite 
impossible to give an account of his proceedings in 
Abyssinia, of the honours which were conferred upon 


of the difficulties. which he encountered in prosecuting 


James. 


his grand object, the discovery of the sources of tj 


Nile. He at last accomplished his object, and his 
a on that occasion were of a very singular and 
mixed character: at first he felt a degree of exulta- 
tion that he had seen what he imagined no European 
had ever seen before him, but instantly the most af. 
flicting dejection overpowered his spirits when he 
compared the small utility likely to result from his 
labours, with the difficulties which he had already 
experienced, and which he had again to encounter. 
Abyssinia was at that time distracted by factions, and 
involved in a civil war. With great difficulty he ob- 
tained leave to return ; and to avoid the danger which 
he apprehended at Massowah, he resolved to return 
by Sennaar. The dangers and difficulties which he 
encountered in this route were almost unparalleled. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that the whole of 


his narrative, from the time that he entered Abyssinia, — 


till he reached Syene in Egypt, by the way of Sen- 
naar, is the most interesting detail to be found in any 
language. His constitution had been much impaired 
by his residence in Abyssinia ; and the Guinea Worm 
which had entered his leg, having been breken in the 
extracting, had almost cost him his life. He resided 


for a considerable time after his return, in the south 


of France, for the benefit of his health, and lived on 
the most intimate footing with the celebrated Count 
de Buffon, who acknowledges his obligations to him 
for several important communications on the subject 
of natural history. He at last settled in his native 
country, and on his paternal inheritance. In 1776, he 
married a daughter of Thomas Dundas, of Fingask, 
Esq., by whom he had three children, two of whom, 
a son and a daughter, are still living. After he set- 
tled at e his time was chiefly spent in mana- 
ging his estate, in preparing his Travels for the press, 
and other literary occupations, He retained to the 
last his fondness for field sports. He was preparing 
a second edition of his Travels, when death prevent- 
ed the execution of his design. On Sa y, the 
26th of April 1794, having entertained some com- 
pany at Kinnaird, as he was going down stairs about 
eight o’clock in the evening, to Fhand a lady into a 
carriage, his foot slipped, and he fell down head- 
leng from about the sixth or seventh step from the 
ground. He was taken up in a state of insensibility, 
without any apparent contusion, and expired pow 
next morning. | 

Such was the end of this celebrated traveller, who 
uniformly ascribes all his wonderful escapes to the 
hand of Providence, by whose inscrutable decrees 
he was thus summoned from the world. His stature 
was six feet four inches; his person was large, and 
well proportioned ; and his strength correspondent 
to his size aud stature. He found no difficulty in 
acquiring languages of any kind; he understood 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. Besides 
Greek and Latin, which he read well, he knew the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac; he read and spoke 
with ease, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic: he was 
a good practical astronomer, and his drawings are 
admirable. No author ever experienced such un- 
gentlemanlike treatment from reviewers and other 
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petty assailants.’ A parcel of contemptible fools, 
who had never been out of sight of the smoke of 


London, had the audacity to aver that he never had 


4 


took eight men to carry it, whilst 


been in Abyssinia, and that his book, from begin- 
ning to end, was a fabrication. Bruce's temper; 
which was natu haughty, served to provoke 
these attacks ; and vanity; which was very con- 
siderable, afforded his enemies an 9 4 of say- 
ing, that he had magnified his exploits and his dan- 
re at the expence of truth, ‘I'hese insinuations, 
owever; gradually died away; and the progress of 
discovery, though not in the same field, served to 
confirm all his statements. 

But a more serious attack has been made on him 
lately, by Lord Valentia, who pretends to have de- 
técted, by actual observation, not only his inaccu- 
racies, but his falsehoods, This has encouraged some 
of the journals in which Bruce had been originally 
assailed, to renew the attack, and to assume credit 
for their discernment. Lord Valentia did not enter 
Abyssinia himself, but he dispatched Mr Salt, one 
of his attendants, whose attention seems to have 
been particularly employed in endeavouring to over- 
turn the authority of Bruce. Mr Salt has been 
a second time in Abyssinia, but has not as yet fa- 
voured the world with his second thoughts on the 
subject. We are not afraid, however, to affirm, that 
no traveller, and no writer of any description, has 
done so much to confirm the accuracy of Bruce. 
We beg leave to direct the attention of our read- 
ers to the points on which he attacks the veracity of 
Bruce. ö 

When Mr Salt’s party had reached Hamhammou, 
they were stopt by a violent storm; upon which he 
observes, that Bruce was exposed to a storm in the 
same place, „which, however, he describes, says he, 
with some exaggeration.”’ 7 can manifest a 
stronger propensity to carping and unfairness than 
this observation. How could Salt know that Bruce’s 
description of the storm was exaggerated? Was it 
the identical storm which Bruce described that Mr. 
Salt witnessed? Or did the spirit of the storm ap- 

ear to him to complain of misrepresentation? In 
Pet, every step that he takes serves to confirm the 
minute accuracy of Bruce. When he arrives at Tub- 
bo, he is forced to confess, “ Bruce has well de- 
scribed this place. Bruce says, that between Shil- 
lokeeb and Hamhammou, he first observed the dung 
of .elephants.. It is curious enough, that when Mr 
Salt comes to the same place, he makes exactly the 
same observation. Bruce, however, is by far the 
most accurate c ist of the two; for he informs 
us, that the dung which he observed, was filled with 
the indigested branches of trees, which gives us some 
insight into the habits of the elephant; but Mr 
Salt passes on satisfied, with barely introducing his 
readers to this elegant phenomenon. He passes the 
tribe of the Hazorta, whose residence he admits to 
be admirably described by Bruce, and at last comes 


to the famous mountain of Taranta. He is very se- 


vere on Bruce for exaggerating the difficulties of the 
pass, which he and his part in a few hours, 
whilst Bruce's party took of two days. He 
takes no notice, owever, of Bruce's quadrant, which 
Salt’s princi- 
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the ‘astonishment expressed b 


box was carried, as he himself inforins us, by a 

y of thirteen years of age. Besides, Bruce tells 
us, that the asses turned and ran down the hill to a 
great distance, which caused a general halt till they 
were recovered, If Mr Salt had not been blinded 
by prejudice, he would have acknowledged that none 
of these causes of obstruction operated in his case; 
and that; therefore, the ascent of the mountain was 
comparatively easy. Besides, the road on the mountain 
was excessively’ bad in Bruce’s time, which Mr Salt 
confesses ‘was not the ‘case when he passed it. 

Mr Salt makes another sneer at Bruce, when he 
says, „we passed on without observing wt ay bape 
caves, or being disturbed by hyenas.” What a pity 
that travellers have not better memories, or a little 
more foresight and consistency! He had said only a 
few pages before, „we passed a cave inhabited by a 
family of the natives. And he tells us, afterwards, 
that the usual mode of building in Abyssinia, is to 
choose a projecting rock, and after building two side 
walls, to lay on a roof level with the rock above, 
which gives the houses all the appearance of caves. 
He also confesses that many of the churches are 
more than half caves, the greater part of them being 
cut out of the solid rock. And as to the hyenas, 
he had not proceeded far till he tells us the whole 
party were kept awake by the barking of the dogs, 
on account of the near approach of these ravenous 
animals, Bruce describes admirably the appearance 
of Taranta, covered on the sides with that singular 
tree the kolquall, and on the top with the berry- 
bearing cedar. Mr Salt confirms this description in 


every particular, but falls infinitely short of the gra- 


phic style of his predecessor, | 

Let us now attend Mr Salt to a Brind feast, which 
excited the wonder and incredulity of the public so 
much on the publication of Bruce’s book. Mr Salt 
denies expressly that the flesh is eaten while the ani- 
mal is alive; and yet both he and Captain Rudland, 
who accompanied him, declare, that the flesh quiver- 
ed all the time that they were eating it; and it is 
not easy to conceive how this could be the case if 
thé animal was perfectly dead before it was cut up. 
Bruce says that it was not fashionable for people of 
distinction to feed themselves, but that they had 
persons employed to put the meat into their mouth: 
this Mr Salt denies. But Captain Rudland, who 
kept a separate journal, says expressly that they fed 
one another as boys do magpies in England; and 
that the Ras, by way of showing his attention, some- 
times stuffed him till he was like to burst. Mr Salt 
declares it as his opinion, that the lascivious scenes 
which Bruce describes as taking place at the Brind 
feasts, had no existence but in his own imagination; 
and yet both he and Captain Rudland say, that they 
often heard such conversation, and saw such scenes, 
even in the presence of the Ras and his ladies, as de- 
ceney would not permit them to describe. Notwith- 
standing Mr Salt’s incessant carping’ at Bruce, he 
confesses that his account of the transactions in 
Abyssinia, whilst he was there, is true in the minu- 
test particular: and he says that he shall never forget 
the natives at the 
knowledge he displayed of their history. They 
looked upon him as a superior being when he exhi- 
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bited Bruce’s drawings of Gondar. All the persons 
whom Bruce mentions were well known; many of 
them were alive, and spoke of him to Mr Salt with 

reat affection. 
e of the king of the Iteghe and of Ozoro 
Esther. Mr Salt met with the person who was sent 
to recover Bruce's baggage when he was robbed in 
his first attempt to reach the sources of the Nile, 
and also with an old chieftain who was present at the 
curious hunting match at Tcherkin, when Bruce 
was on his way to Sennaar. All the persons whom 
Mr Salt conversed with, agreed in saying that Bruce 
had visited the sources of the Nile: but it seems 
they also all agreed in saying that he never was go- 
vernor of Ras-el-Feel : and on this account Mr Salt 
thinks he is authorised to say, Bruce has told a direct 
falsehood. We shall submit to our readers a speci- 
men of Abyssinian evidence on this subject, and 
shall leave lawyers and logicians to draw the conclu- 
sion; only premising, that, even according to Bruce’s 
own account, he never took possession of the go- 
vernment of Ras-el-Feel in person, but administered 
it by deputy. 

% At Suez, March 1793,” says Browne, in the 
preface to his Travels, „I met an Armenian mer- 
chant, who had formerly traded to Abyssinia, and 
seemed a man of intelligence. He told me that he 
was at Gondar when Bruce was there: and that Ya- 
kub (the name by which Bruce was known in Abys- 
sina) was universally talked of with praise. This 
merchant narrated, of his own accord, the story of 
shooting a wax candle through seven shields. He 
e that Bruce had been appointed governor of 
Nas. el. Feel, a province where Arabic was spoken.”’ 
In Dar- Fur,“ continues the same traveller, “ I 
met a Bergoo merchant, named Hadje Hamed, who 
had long resided at Sennaar, and was in Bruce’s party 
from Gondar to Sennaar. He said that Yakub had 
been highly favoured in the Abyssinian court, and 
lived splendidly. He was often observing the stars, 
&c. Both my informers agreed that he had been go- 
vernor of Ras el- Heel. If this evidence does not 
overturn that which Mr Salt collected in Abyssinia 
on this subject, it at least completely neutralizes it. 
If, as Browne's words seem to imply, the Armenian 
merchant mentioned, of his own accord, without be- 
ing asked, that Bruce was governor of Ras-el-Feel, 
we may consider the question as decided in favour of 
Bruce. N 


We shall counts: Wis. article in the words of that 


accurate and profound scholar, Dr Vincent, who 
seems to have formed a very correct estimate of 
Bruce’s.character. ‘ We ought not to be ungrate- 
ful to those who explore the desert for our informa- 
tion. Bruce. may have offended from the warmth of 
bis temper: he may have been misled by aspiring to 
knowledge and science which he had not sufficiently. 
examined; but his work throughout bears inter- 
nal marks of veracity, in all instances where he was 
not deceived himself; aud his observations were the 
best which a man, furnished with euch instruments, 
and struggling for his life, could obtain.“ See Bruce’s 
Travels; Murray's Life of Bruce; Browne’s Tra 
vels in Egypt ; and Vincent’s Periplus of the Eryth. 
Sea, p. 93. (g) N 
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BRUCEA, a genus of plants of the class Diœ- 
cia, and order 'Tetrandria, See Borany, p. 335. 

BRUCKER, Joun James, a learned German 
author, well known by his laborious and original 
researches into the history of philosophy, was tans 
at Augsburgh, in Swabia, on the 22d of January 
1696. He prosecuted his studies at the university 
of Jena, where he afterwards continued to reside, for 
a considerable period, in the capacity of a tutor or 
private teacher, and returned to his native city in the 
year b720. After having attained to some eminence 
in the clerical professionin other parts, he was, at 
length, in 1740, appointed pastor of the church of 
St Ulric’s, and senior minister of Augsburgh, where 
he died in the month of November 1770. 

Brucker was eminently distinguished by the extent, 
depth, and variety of his historical and literary at- 
tainments; by his indefatigable industry in research, 
and by the judgment he displayed in the application 
and arrangement of the knowledge he had acquired. 


Besides several useful works on subjects connected 


with ancient and modern literature and philosophy, 
he is principally known at home, and among foreign- 
ers, as the author of the Historia Critica Philosophie, 
which was first published at Leipsic in 1742-44, in. 
five volumes quarto, and afterwards, in 1767, and 
following years, in an enlarged and improved edition 
in six volumes. In this excellent work, the author 
gives a biographical sketch of the lives of the different 
philosophers respectively; reviews their writings, ex- 
plains their various systems and doctrines, and verifies. 
his narrative by means of a copious exhibition of au- 
thorities. These volumes, indeed, contain a biogra- 
phical and critical account of the ancient and modern 
philosophers and their works, rather than a systema- 
tical history of the progress of science ; nevertheless 
they certainly constitute a most valuable repertory of 
knowledge, in that particular department of litera- 
ture, and have 3 a highly useful book of refer-. 
ence to those who have since devoted themselves to 
philosophical researches. 

An abridged translation of this work was publish- 
ed by Dr Enfield, in two volumes quarto, London, 
1790. Brucker also prepared an excerpt from his 
larger work, entitled, Institutiones Historie Philoso- 
phice, 1746, 1756. _Denkmiirdigheiten aus dem 
Leben ausgezeichn. Teutsch.. d. 18ten. Jahrhund. 
Schnepfenthal, 1802. (z) 

BRUGES, formerly a city of the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, and a bishop's see, now a city of the 
French empire, and capital of the Prefecture of the 
department of the Lys, is situated in a beautiful plain, 


about eight miles from the sea. It is a spacious and 


well built town, about a league and a half in circum- 
ference ; but many of the houses are very old, which 
give it rather a sombre appearance. Its principal 
buildings are, —the stadthouse, which stands in the 
great market · place, and has a tower of a very lofty 
and curious structure; it is square for a very consi- 
derable height, and, instead of being surmounted by. 
a spire, another octangular tower is placed upon it al- 
most as high, which has, however, rather a ae e 
than a beautiful effect. The cathedral is a massive an 

ancient building, but many of its ornaments are disfi- 
gured by the most incongruous modern additions. 
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Bruges. The church of Notre Dame is a very beautiful struc- 
ure, and its lofty steeples serve as a sea-mark to 


the ships which frequent the port of Ostend. It con- 
tains two tombs of gilt copper, of extraordinary 
magnificence ; and in the treasury are preserved the 
rich vestments of Thomas a Becket, adorned with 
ious stones. Besides these, Bruges has several 
ospitals and schools, where 300 poor children are 
maintained and educated ; and no place in the low 
countries is more distinguished for the provision which 
it affords to widows and orphans. 

Bruges formerly held the first place among the 
cities of the Netherlands; and, in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, was the greatest emporium in Europe. 
From the imperfection of navigation, a voyage be- 
tween the Baltic and Mediterranean could not be 

rformed in one season; Bruges was therefore se- 
Becca as the most convenient station for establishin 
a magazine, about midway between the commerci 
eities of the North and those of Italy. Consequently, 
this city became the staple for the woollen and linen 
manufactures of the · Netherlands, the naval stores 
and other commodities of the north, and for the In- 
dian as well as domestic productions imported by 
Venice and the other Italian states, Consuls from 
every nation resided here, and seventeen palaces or 
houses are still shewn as their ancient habitations. It 
carried on also a considerable trade with England ; 
and it was declared, by a treaty, to be the only mar- 


ket of the Hans-towns in the Low Countries. The. 


herring-fishery was prosecuted here to a great extent. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of Bruges were the first who 
made it an object of commercial speculation ; and it 


was to this city that the Hollanders were indebted for 


their knowledge of curing their herring, and also for 
this branch of commerce, which was the first foun- 
dation of their maritime strength. 

Bruges, now the first in commerce, soon became 
also the first in opulence and grandeur ; and we are 
told by Guiccardini, that Joanna of Navarre, queen 
of France, having been some days in Bruges in 1301, 
was so struck with the splendid dress of the citizens, 
and the magnificence of their buildings, that she ex- 
claimed, with envy and indignation, „“I thought that 
I had been the only queen here, but I find that there 
are many hundreds more.” This city, however, 
which had risen so rapidly to such an eminence in 
the commercial world, and had flourished so lon 
under the auspices of the Dukes of Burgundy, as sud- 
denly declined. Its success had excited the envy of 
Antwerpand Amsterdam; andits sovereign, the Arche 
duke Maximilian, against whom they had rebelled, and 
whom they had even arrested, assisted by these ci- 
ties, blocked up the port of Sluys in 1487, which 
destroyed its rat: communication with the ocean. 
During this rebellion, which lasted for fourteen 
months, Amsterdam and Antwerp seized the op- 
portunity of drawing its commerce to their own 
ports, and thus rose upon its ruins to be its rivals, 
and soon its superiors. Being thus reduced to great 
‘straits, and fearful of worse consequences, Bruges 
implored the clemency of its prince, when 56 citi- 
zens were condemned to death, a considerable num- 
ber banished, and the city heavily fined. But from 
this blow it has never been able to recover. Much 
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of its commerce was removed to Dort, and after- 
wards to Antwerp, where many of its principal mer- 
chants also retired} and the improvements in navi- 

tion had rendered its convenience as an emporium 
or merchandize less necessary. Much as it has fal- 
len, however, from its former grandeur, it still re- 
tains a traffic equal to any city in Flanders. Be- 
sides its easy communication with Antwerp, Lou- 
vain, Mechlin, and Brussels, it communicates also, 
by means of navigable canals, with Ghent, Sluys, 
Ostend, Nieuport, Furnes, and Dunkirk, &c.; and 
this communication is extended by the rivers Scheldt, 
Scarpe, and Lys, as far as Tournay, Lille, Menin, 
and Douay. Its port is at the extremity of the ca- 
nal which leads to Ostend, and is capable of con- 
taining 100 merchant-vessels ; and, from the sluices 
which are constructed on the Reye canal between 
Bruges and the sea, at Lecke and Plassendal, which 
are defended by forts, vessels of 400 tons can easily 
approach the very centre of the city. 

Bruges has various manufactures of broad says, 
serges, baize, and other woollen stuffs ; also dimi- 
ties, camlets, and fine linens,—which last are equal 
to those of Holland, and are sold in a market held 
every week under the arcades of the Hotel de Ville, 
Its laces pass for those of Mechlin, and are sold at 
the same price. Besides its manufactures, Bruges 
exports a considerable quantity of corn, and all kinds 
of seeds proper for making oil, particularly colzat. 
Its imports are nearly the same with the other cities 
of Flanders and Brabant. 

It was at Bruges, in 1430, that Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, instituted the illustrious order 
of the Golden Fleece, upon his marriage with Eli- 
zabeth, princess of Portugal. The property be- 
longing to this order was called the Franc of Bruges, 
and contained 37 villages, which * Pe consider- 
able immunities. The fortifications of this city are 
very indifferent, and have never been able to stand 
a long siege. It was several times taken and retaken 
during Queen Anne’s war, and was at last surren- 
dered to the allies, December 30th, 1709. The 
French troopsentered it on the 24th of July1794, when 
the magistrates signed a formal submission to the re- 
public of France. 

Bruges has a prefect, a secretary-general, a recei- 
ver-general, a payer of the public money, and a di- 
rector of the customs. It has also a chamber and tri- 
bunal of commerce. Population $5,000. North la- 
titude, 51° 11’ 30” ; east longitude, 8° 5’. See Peu- 
chet Dictionnaire, &c.; and Tynna Almanach du Com- 
merce, 1811. (p) 

‘BRUGUIERA, a genus of plants of the class Do- 
decandria,and order Monogynia. See Botayy, p. 226. 

BRUN, Cuaulxs LE, was an artist of such emi- 
nence, as to add lustre to the age of Louis XIV. 
He was born in 1619; and, as his father (who was 
asculptor by profession) was descended from a Scotch 
family, it is probable that the name was originally 


written Brown. He was not an exception from the 


eneral rule, that great excellence in any of the arts, 
is the result of great industry, co-operating with 
strong genius. As early as the age of four, Le 
Brun is said to have found a substitute for the pen- 
cil, in the same expedient which supplied young 


Brun. 


‘the use of coals taken from the hearth. 


great thorn out of his foot. 
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Pascal with the means of describing his diagrams, 
His first 
production, which obtained particular admiration, 
was a portrait of his grandfather, taken when he 
was not more than twelve. Fortunately, his genius 
did not want all the encouragement and aid which it 
deserved: After having studied with great success 
in the school of Vouet, in his 23d year he was sent 
by the Chancellor Seguier to Italy, where he pur- 
sued his art during six years, under the inspection 
and the roof of Poussin. Though his genius led 
him to great designs, yet he was so well aware of 
the advantage of correctness in the minutest things, 
that he made the manners and costume of antiquity 
a particular study during the period of his educa- 
tion, which was happily prolonged till his 30th year. 
He now returned to Paris, where he was soon dis- 
tinguished, by a court the most polished in Europe, 
and a monarch who added to his other ambition, the 


more honourable emulation of the character of the 


most munificent patron of the fine arts. He was in- 
troduced to the king by Mazarin, and found a pow- 
erful friend in Colbert, to whom he was indebted for 
his appointment as the king’s first painter, as well as 
for letters of nobility. These honours were confer- 
red upon him in 1662. To the same minister he 
owed his appointment to the general direction of all 
the royal works. He was afterwards placed at the 
head.of the academy of painting, which he greatly 
served, by his successful exertions, to procure the 
establishment of a new school at Rome, in which 
young artists, selected from his countrymen, might 
be gratuitously educated. In his old age, however, 
Le Brun experienced mortifications arising from 
causes not necessarily implied in age. Colbert was 
removed from the superintendance of the royal edi- 
fices. Louvois succeeded to the department, and it 
was natural that the new superintendant’s enmity to 
Colbert should embrace all his favourites, If the 
king was not to be influenced so far as to withdraw 
his countenance from Le Brun, yet it was easy to 
torment a man of his character, by giving him a ri- 
val at the palace, in the person of, Mignard, and.by 
pointing the competition with all the vexations of a 
little and contemptible malice. Le Brun was not of 
a temperament to regard these attempts upon his 
quiet with philosophical indifference, or with cool 
disdain. They shook his tranquillity, and are thought 
to have hastened his dissolution: he died of a de- 
cline in 1690, in the 718st year of his age. Extreme 
jealousy of competition seems indeed to have been 
the great shade in his character, unless the imputa- 
tion may be thought to have arisen not so much from 
an excess of jealousy in him beyond other professors 
of his art, as from his more unreserved expression of 
what he felt. Had he judged it necessary or deco- 
vous to make a secret a his feeling of jealousy, he 
would doubtless have suppressed the expression of sa- 
tisfaction, after his visit to another and a formidable 
rival, Le Sueur, in his last illness, on which occasion 
he was heard to say, that death was going to take a 
The discredited report 
that he had procured his rival’s death, by poison, is 
a proof, both of the we Se opinion of his jealousy, 
and of the scandalousilliberality of his enemies, The 
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merit of Le Brun, as a painter, was such, that few 
have had less cause for apprehension from competi- 
tion, His genius, and the course of his studies, en- 
gaged him in lofty designs, in the execution of which, 
the historical propriety, good ordonnance, and just ex- 
pression, are particularly admired. Asa colourist, he 
is entitled to less praise; and in drapery and orna- 
ment, by departing from simplicity, he has betrayed 
considerable deficiency of taste. As a writer, he is 
well known by his two works, one on physiognomy, 
and the other on the passions, the latter of which con« 
tained figures, which have been much used as models 
for drawing. It is mentioned, in proof of his solici- 
tude to unite correctness of execution with grandeur 
of design, that his figures were all drawn naked, and 
afterwards clothed; and it is rélated of him, that 


when he was employed about his great work, the 


battles of Alexander, he obtained models of Per- 


_sian horses, drawn for the purpose at Aleppo. The 


Brunn. 
— — 


other most celebrated productions of his pencil are, 


St John in the isle of Patmos, the carrying of the 
cross, the crucifixion, and the penitent magdalen. 
He has gained less reputation by his paintings in the 
gee gallery at Versailles, which occupied him during 
fteen years of his life, and in which he has exhibited, 
in allegory, the great events of thereignof Louis XIV. 
In this work the artist was instructed and trammel- 
led by the courtier ; and, if to say, maleriem superat 
opus, is but restricted praise, it is all that could be 
required, in a labour that was rather imposed by in- 
terest than chosen by the judgment. See D' Argen- 
ville Vees des Peintres. (J. u.) wit 
BRUNDISI, or Brunpisivm. See BRIxDIST. 
BRUNELLIA, a genus of plants of the class 
ares and order Pentagynia. See Borany, 
. 227. 0 
f BRUNFELSIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Didynamia, and orde Angiospermia. See Borany, 
249. 
0 BRUNIA, a genus of plants of the class Pentan- 
dria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 155. 
BRUNN, Brinn, Brivn, Brno, or Bruna, 
is a city of Moravia, and the capital of a circle 
of the same name. This town is agreeably and 
strongly situated, at the confluence of the rivers 
Schwartschaw and Surtawa, upon two mountains, 
the sides of which are well cultivated, and covered 
with vines. The town is long, and well built, and is 
remarkable for the beauty of its churches and public 
edifices. The principal of these is the palace of Diet- 
richstein; the fine church of the Jesuits; the convent 
of St Thomas, where there is a miraculous Madonna, 
pretended to have been painted by the Evangelist 
Luke; and the castle of Spielberg, which is built on 
an eminence near the town, and forms its principal de- 
fence. This castle is used also as a state prison, and if 
it were not a little commanded by the higher ground, 
it would be one of the finest fortresses in Europe. At 
the foot of the fortress stands two cloisters of nuns, 
and an hospital of the Knights of Malta. The Car- 
thusian monastery of Konigsfield is very near the 
city; and half way between Brunn and Rischaw, 
there is a monument of marble erected in honour of 
one of the emperors. 
present him as conducting the plough. There are- 


The bas reliefs in bronze, re- 
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minish, The interruptions of trade, occasioned by Brunswick. 
frequent wars, and the insolence of its garrison, soon “Vv 
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. a four fairs held annually at Brunn; and the principal 
articles of manufacture are silk stuffs, cloth, velvets, 


and hats. Speaking of the fortifications of Brunn, 
the eelabrined Guibert observes, . N’a qu'une enceinte, 
avec quelques ouvrages exterieurs, mediocrement en- 
tretenus; seroit susceptible de devenir une bonne 
place, mais ne defend aucun debouché, le pays etant 
tout ouvert autour d'elle.“ Brunn is the seat of 
several tribunals, and the diets of the state are held 
at Olmutz and at Brunn 88 There is a ſine 
uarry of marble in the vicinity of the town. Pop- 
ition 16,000. East Long. 16° 30. North Lat. 
49° 9’. K 
BRUNNICHIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Decandria, and order Trigynia. See BorAxx, p. 216. 
BRUNONIA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See BorAxx, p. 175. 
and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. &c. p. 


589. 

BRUNSVIGIA, a 
Hexandria, and order 
p- 193. 

BRUNSWICK, a city of the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and capital of the department of the Ocker, is 
situated in a very agreeable plain on the banks of 
the Ocker, which is navigable above the city as far as 
Wolfenbuttle. It was formerly an imperial city, and 
one of the richest and most powerful of the Hans- 
towns: It maintained its liberty during many severe 
and tedious contests, until 1671, when it was subjugat- 
ed by Rodolphus Augustus, Duke of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttle, who erected a citadel in the town to secure 
its subjection ; and, from that time, it continued to 
be the residence of the reigning prince, until its an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Westphalia. The town 
has the form of nearly a square. It is . for- 
tified, and extends about two miles in circumference. 
On the ramparts is a brass mortar, 105 feet long, and 
above 3 feet in diameter. It weighs 1800 8 and 
requires 52 lb. of powder for a e; and can throw 
a ball of 730lbs. weight to the distance of 33,000 
toises. The houses are in general old, and built of 
wood ; but the city has lately received considerable 
additions, and is daily acquiring fresh beauty. The 
principal public buildings are, the duke’s palace, 
which contains a superb collection of natural history, 
of prints and pictures, and in the library are a num- 
ber of scarce and curious bibles, and fragments of 
bibles, in various languages, amounting to nearly 
1000 volumes; the cathedral, which contains the 
tombs of Duke Henry the Lion, and of several em- 
perors and princes of the house of Guelf ; the church- 
es of St Nicholas, St Catherine, and St Andrew ; 
the academy for martial exercises, where the students 
are instructed in every branch of science connected 

the council- 


nus of plants of the class 
onegynia. See Borany, 


with mili tactics; the armoury; 
e college, erected by Duke Charles in 


1745; two gymnasiums, with a school for anatomy 
and surgery; and a college for the study of physic, 
instituted in 1757. It has also an orphan house, a 

lazaretto, and an hospital. After Brunswick 
ceased to be a free, and became a fortified city, its 
commerce began to decline, and its population to di- 


Journal d un Voyage en Allemagne, tom ii. p. 110. 


drove many of its tradesmen to settle in the other 
free cities of Germany. About the middle of the 
last century, however, this city was again plentifully 
replenished with French refugees, who had been dri- 
ven from their country by popish intolerance, and 
sought in Brunswick the freedom of religious wor- 
ship. These were greatly encouraged by the reign- 
ing Duke, who granted them considerable privileges 
and immunities ; and, under their direction, were esta- 
blished many valuable manufactures of woollen cloths, 
suchas serges, barracans, flannels,rutteens, and camlets. 
Besides these, Brunswick has manufactures of silk, 
linen, steel, iron, paper, snuff, earthen-ware, and var- 
nish, also bleaching yards for linen, and extensive 
breweries. Its manufacture of printed calicoes is one 
of the most flourishing, and the first of the kind in 
Germany, and its preparations of red alum, and sal 
ammoniac, are of a very superior quality. Strong beer, 
called mum, from the name of the inventor, Christian 
Mummer, is exported to various parts of Europe, and 
even to India; and many tons of succory root, prepa- 
red as coffee; are annually sent to Lubeck, and from 
thence exported to Sweden and Russia. 

In this city, many hundreds are employed in spin- 
ning wooland flax, and the invention of spinning wheels 
is ascribed to a statuary of Brunswick, called Jurgen, 
in 1530. They are furnished with the materials from 
the work-house, which was established for the pur- 
pose of providing employment for the poor, and are 
paid for their labour on the same terms as those em- 


ployed by the manufacturer. ‘Grown up persons per- 


orm this work at their own homes; but 200 chil- 
dren are daily employed in the house, where they are 
also instructed in reading and writing. The com- 
merce of BrunsWick is now very considerable, both 
in natural and artificial productions, as well as in fo- 
reign merchandise. Its fairs are crowded with stran- 
gers, from all the principal cities of Germany, who 
bring from Hamburgh the manufactures of England, 
with calicoes, velvets, silk ribbons, tresses, and point 
work of gold and silver; from Bremen and Lubeck 
various kinds of tanned leather, tallow, oil, wine, and 
foreign merchandise; linens from Silesia; from Leip- 
sick and Saxony the productions of Italy, Switzer- 
land and France; and from Berlin, Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, &c. the manufactures of their respective 
‘cities, which they either sell or exchange for other 
commodities. There is always a great traffic here 
for yarn and flax; and immense quantities of green 
thread are exported every year to Holland, which is 
bleached at Haerlem. During the fair the duties are 
very moderate, and many foreign merchants com- 


pound for a certain sum, by which means they are 


not obliged to disclose the amount of their sales, 
which is otherwise the only method of determining 
the duty. The two great fairs continue 18 days 
each, and begin, the one on the Sunday after Can- 
dlemas, and the other on the Sunday after St Lau- 
rence-day. Population $1,700. N. Lat. 52° 25’. 
E. Long. 10° 46“. See Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c.. 
and Tynna Almanach du Commerce, 1811. (p) 
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Brunswick. BRUNSWICK, New, one of the four British 
—v—— provinces in North America, is bounded on the south- 
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from the melting of the snow in spring, every stream Brussels. 
is rendered sufficiently deep to float down the mast 


east by the Bay of Fundi, on the south by New Eng- 


land, on the north and west by Canada, and on the 


east by the Gulf of St Lawrence. The principal 
towns of this province are Frederickstown the capi- 
tal, St Ann’s, St Andrew’s, and St John’s; and it 
is watered by the rivers St John’s, Magegadavick, or 
Eastern River, Dickwasset, St Croix, Merrimichi, 
Petitcodiac, Memramcook ; all of which, except- 
ing the three last, discharge themselves into Passa- 
maquoddy Bay. In the St John’s River the tides 
flow about 80 miles; and it is navigable for vessels 
of 50 tons about 60 miles, and for boats about 200 
miles. The vast extent of country into which it 
opens, contains rich vales and cultivated meadows, 
while the higher grounds are generally covered with 
wood. 

After the settlement of this province by the Ame- 
rican loyalists in 1783, the inhabitants eagerly en- 
gaged in endeavouring to supply, with fish and lum- 
ber, the British possessions in the West Indies; and 


within the first ten years, they had built 93 square 


rigged vessels, and 71 sloops and schooners, which 
were principally employed in that trade. In the year 
1793, however, this trade was greatly injured by the 
permission granted by proclamation to the United 
States of America, to supply the West India islands 
with every thing they wanted. The citizens of the 
United States being exempt from a duty of 24 to 5 
per cent. exacted in the West India islands from Bri- 
tish subjects, and not being subject to the high rates 
of insurance on their vessels and cargoes, nor to the 
great advance in the wages of seamen, with which 
the inhabitants of New Brunswick had to struggle, were 
obviously enabled to engross a great part of the trade 
of that province. The American government, by 
granting a bounty of nearly 20 shillings per ton on 
all vessels employed in the cod ſishery, have now en- 
grossed the principal part of the cod - fishery in the 
bay of Fundi; and from the county of Charlotte, 
which is separated only from the United States by a 
navigable river, have been enabled to carry off an- 
nually, and to reship for the American market near- 
ly three millions of feet of boards, cut in that part of 


New Brunswick, and also a large proportion of the. 


fish, caught and cured by British subjects, in the bay 
of Passamaquoddy. 


The sea-coast of New Brunswick abounds with 


cod and scale fish, and immense shoals of herring, 
shad, and salmon annually enter its rivers. The her- 
rings are possessed of a greater degree of firmness 
than the common herrings, and are capable of being 
kept longer in a warm climate. They are caught in 
such abundance, that the quantity cured is limited 
only by the insufficient number of hands employed. 
The numerous harbours along the coast are conveni- 
-ently situated for the cod-fishery, which may be car- 
ried on to any extent. Near the margin of the nu- 
merous rivers, creeks, and lakes, which intersect the 
province, the country is for the most part covered 
with inexhaustible forests, of pine, spruce, birch, ma- 
ple, elm, fir, and other timber, proper for masts of 
any size, lumber, and ship-building. The smaller ri- 
vers afford excellent situations for saw-mills; and 


and lumber of every description, which the inhabi- 
tants have cut and brought to its banks during the 
long and severe winters, when their agricultural pur- 
suits are suspended. 

In the interior of the province, the lands are ge- 
nerally excellent ; and where they. have been culti- 
vated, they have proved very productive, owing to 
the small number of the inhabitants. Great advan- 
ces have not yet been made in agriculture; but with- 
in a few years preceding 1804, there has remained, 
beyond the domestic supply, a considerable surplus 
in horses, salted provisions, and butter for exporta- 
tion. The following table exhibits the trade of New 
Brunswick during the last seven years: 


Ships cleared out. Tons. 
1804 - - - 196 - - - 17.203 
1805 - - - 119 + 135.910 
1806 - - - 128 - - + 20.019 
1807 - - - 156 -.- = 27.480 
1808 - - 253 - = 39.114 
1809 - - - 310 - - - 55.158 
1810 - - - 410 - = = 87.690 


(=) 
- BRUSSELS, or Bruxetves, a city of France, 
formerly the capital of Brabant, and of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, now the chief place of the pre- 
fecture of the department of the Dyle, is situated on 
the river Senne, in a fertile and picturesque country, 
about 27 miles S. of Antwerp, with which it com- 
municates by a canal, and 177 N. by E. of Paris. 
It is a rich, handsome, and populous city, rising 
from the river to an eminence on the east, and unites 
the magnificence of Paris with the cleanness of a 
Dutch tewn. Brussels is encompassed by a double 
brick wall, with seven gates, and about seven miles 
in circumference ; and without the walls contains se- 
ven parishes, Ste. Gudule, Notre Dame de la Cha- 
pelle, St Geri, St Nicholas, Ste. Catherine, St Jaques 
de Caubergue, and Notre Dame de Finis-terre. It 
is surrounded with extensive suburbs, consisting of 
several villages, and joined to the city by a conti- 
nuity of streets and buildings. The city is divided 
into eight sections. The older and lower streets are 
small and crooked, but the more modern ones are 
straight and wide. The houses are lofty and well 
built, and its public structures display both taste and 
magnificence. The ducal palace, where the gover- 
nor used to reside, stands upon an eminence, witha 
large square before it, encircled with pillars of brass, 
on which are statues of several emperors and dukes 
of Brabant, as large as life. It was begun in 1300, by 
John II., duke of Brabant, and finished by the suc- 
cessors of Philip the Good in 1521. It then con- 
tained one of the most beautiful chapels in Europe, 
which was pulled down in 1777, to make room for 
the new square called Place Royale. This superb 
building is now converted into a central school for 
the department of the Dyle, to which is attached a 
public library, a botanical garden, and a collection of 
paintings. ‘The school is divided into three classes. 
In the first are taught, drawing, natural history, and 
the Greek and Roman classics; in the second, ma- 
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kinds of cotton and woollen stuffs are made here. Its Brussels. 
camlets are superior, both in beauty and quality, to 
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Brussels. thematics, physics, and chemistry; and in the third, 


universal grammar, the fine arts, ur yb and juris- 
prudence. The library was collected from the Bel- 
ic emigrants, and the libraries of the suppressed 
cloisters It contains about 120,000 volumes, and 
some valuable MSS. Behind the palace, at the ex- 
tremity of an extensive and beautiful park, well 
stocked with deer, stood a pleasure-house, built by 
order of Charles V., and where he resided six months 
revious to his abdicating the imperial throne. This 
fine park was nearly destroyed by the French soldiery 
and the Belgic sans-culottes, and would have been 
totally laid waste, had not the French general inter- 
sed, and prevented its total destruction. It has, 
wever, been restored to its former beauty by the 
municipality of Brussels, at their own expence. In 
the great market-place, which is the most beautiful 
in the world, is the Hotel de Ville, begun in 1380, 
and finished in 1442. The building is Gothic, and 
has a most magnificent appearance. Its turret is an 
admirable piece of Gothic architecture, 364 feet in 
height, and surmounted by a statue of St Michael with 
the dragon, in copper gilt, 17 feet high. This statue 
turns upon a pivot, sh acts as a vane. In one of the 
apartments a the Hotel de Ville were formerly held 
e meetings of the states of Brabant. It is hand- 
somely ornamented ; and in three other rooms is the 
history of the resignation of Charles V,, so beauti- 
fully wrought in tapestry, that it may be mistaken 
for painting. This edifice is now appropriated to 
different tribunals, and one of the wings is converted 
into a prison. The church of Ste. Gudule is a very 
Magnificent structure, situated in a high part of the 
city, and approached by a flight of steps. It con- 
tains no less than sixteen chapels, all of which are 
decorated with some very capital paintings. The 
chapel of Notre Dame is also a 3 ul old building; 
and the church of the capuchins is the finest which 
that order 33 in Europe. But since the last 
conquest of Belgium, nearly one third of the churches 
have been shut up, and despoiled of their plate and 
8 Besides these, there are many palaces be 
nging to the nobility, in which are some of the 
most valuable paintings, by the best Flemish mas- 
ters. Brussels has also 20 public fountains, embel- 
lished with statues, one of which is a child in brass, 
so admirably executed, that it has excited the notice 
of the first connoisseurs. The hospitals are well en- 
dowed, among which are a foundling hospital, and 
one for penitent courtezans; and also an hospital 
where strangers were maintained free of expence for 
three days. Brussels had once an imperial and royal 
academy of sciences and belles lettres, which was in- 
stituted by letters patent, the 16th of December 1772, 
and whose memoirs from 1777 to 1788, are publish- 
ed in 5 vols 4to; but, “ like all other antient institu- 
tions.“ says a French writer, this society exists no 
longer. 

“he manufactures of this city have always held a 
distinguished place in the trade of Europe. Its laces 
and carpets have seldom beeu equalled, and never sur- 
passed ; and though of late years, many of its work- 
men have been dragged from their homes, to supply 
the waste of the French armies, yet these manufac- 
sures are still carried on to a considerable extent. All 


those of Leyden and Eugland; and its silk stockings 
equal in fineness those of Paris, and, as they use 
only the silk of Piedmont, are far superior in quali- 
ty. They manufacture also gold and silver lace, 
which can searcely be distinguished from the finest 
of Lyons and Paris. Great quantities of this article 
are sent to India, and to every part of Europe; and 
the Brussels merchants have greatly the advantage over 
all their competitors, since labouris here much cheaper, 
and since they are allowed, as an encouragement to in- 
dustry, to export it free of duty. The considerable 
drawback, however, upon this manufacture is, that 
they must bring all their gold and silver wire from Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Lyons. It has, besides, several manu- 
factories of potash ; and its earthen ware is said to be 
even preferable to that of Delft or Rouen. But 3 
Brussels may still surpass many of the cities ot Eu- 
rope in tlie beauty and ap of some of its manu- 
factures, yet it has greatly fallen from its former emi- 
nence as a commercial city, and retains very little of 
that activity which characterised it while under the 
dominion of the Dukes of Brabant and the house of 
Austria. Its fair, which is held annually on the 8th 
of Uctober, has now lost its most regular and weal- 
thy visitors, the merchants of e c and the 
blockade of the Scheldt, greatly hinders its commu- 
nication with the eastern and western continents. 

In 1321, the citizens of Brussels were divided in- 
to nine classes, called nations, who were formed of 
the principal artisans of the city. They are distin- 

uished by the names of Notre Dame, St Giles, St 
eee St Geri, St Jean, St Christophre, St 
Jaques, St Pierre, and St Nicholas, each nation 
having a chief or dean, with his assistant council. 
They were assembled by a bell, called the bell of 
the nations, to signify their consent, in the name of 
the city, to any subsidy demanded by the sovereign, 
or to any proposition of the burgomaster. 

Besides the governor-general and council, the ma- 
gistracy of Brussels. formerly consisted of an amman, 
a burgomaster, seven echevins, two treasurers, a 
pensionary, three secretaries, three gressiers, and 
two receivers. These were elected by the governor 
from the descendants of seven patrician families, who 
according to Puteanus, a famous historian of the 
country, were anciently the lords of Brussels, viz. 
the families of Steenweghe, Sleeuws, Serhuyghs,. 
Coudenberg, Serreelofs, 3 aud Rodenbeeck. 
It had also a deputy amman, an under burgomaster, 
nine counsellors chosen from the citizens, a superin- 
tendant of the canal, a receiver for the canal, and a 
gressier of the treasury. The second burgomaster, 
the counsellors, and the receivers, were named by 
the first burgomasters; and the offices of ammans, 
secretaries, and gressiers of the treasury, were per- 
petual. All matters relative to the citizens were cog- 
nizable before the magistracy, with the right of ap- 

to the superior council, Since its annexation to 

rance, however, this form of government has been 

abolished. It has now a prefect, a secretary-gene- 

ral, a receiver general. a payer of the public trea- 

sure, and a director of the customs. It is the: 

imperial court for the departments of Jemappes, the 
4 
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Brussels, "Two Nethes, the Dyle, the Scheldt, and the Lys. pod, ) these animals having always been noted for Brute. 
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ensigns. 


It has also a court of criminal and special justice, 
with a chamber and tribunal of commerce. 
The city of Brussels owes its origin to St Gery, 


bishop of Cambray, who, in the beginning of the 


7th century, built a chapel in a small island, formed 
by two branches of the Senne, and preached the 
gospel to the neighbouring peasants. Attracted by 
the pleasantness of the situation, and the piety of 
the venerable bishop, the peasants flocked from the 
surrounding country, and numerous huts soon arose 
along the banks of the river. These, in a short time, 
increased to a considerable village, to which they 
gave the name of Brussel, hermitage-bridge, and so 
eatly as the year 900, it had both a market and a 
castle. In 1044, it was first enclosed with a wall, 


and fortifigd: with towers, of which some vestiges. 


are still remaining; and, in 1379, it was greatly en- 
larged and walled round, in the manner in which it 
now appears. It became the residence of the Dukes 
of Brabant, and afterwards of the Austrian gover- 
nors, who kept their court here with all the honours 
of a sovereign prince ; and during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, this city was also the occasional residence 
of Charles II. of England, and his brother the Duke 
of York. 

In 1695, it was bombarded by Marshal Villeroy, 
who advanced towards Brussels in hopes of compel- 
ling the allies to raise the siege of Namur, arid pour- 
ed in such a quantity of bombs and red-hot balls, 
that the city took fire, in which 4000 houses, and: 
14 beautiful churches, were consumed. After the 
battle of Ramillies, it was abandoned by the friends 
of Philip V. and the keys of the city were present- 
ed to the Duke of Marlborough, who took posses- 
sion of it in the name of Charles III. King of Spain. 
It was again besieged in 1708, by Maximilian Ema- 
nuel, Elector of Bavaria, who, after having been 
repulsed, was compelled to retire by the approach 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Marshal Saxe took 
Brussels in 1746, but it was restored at the peace of 
Ajix-la-Chapelle, and continued under the Austrian 
government until the revolutionary war, when Du- 
mourier entered it on the 14th of November 1792, 
soon after the battle of Jemappe. He, however, 
quitted it to the Austrians on the 23d of March in 


the following year, and left no traces of his hostile’ 


visit, except the universal defacing of the imperial 
The French regained complete possession 
in the summer of 1794, and at the peace it was an- 
nexed to France. Population, 75,000; or, accord- 
ing to Tinseau’s Statistical View of France, 66,279. 
E. Long. 4° 26’, N. Lat. 50° 51%) See Bygge’s 
Travels in the French Republic, p. 51; Trotter’s 


Memoirs of Mr Fox, p. 110, 153 Shaw's Sketches 


of the History of the Netherlands; Holcroft’s T'ra- 
vels from Hamburgh to Paris ; Peuchet Dictionnaire, 
Ke. and Tynna Almanach du Commerce, 1811. 
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ceived to be destitute of reason, and particularly the 


beasts of the field. It is evidently derived from the 


Greek @gow (whence Aewonxw), to feed, which may be 
traced to the Hebrew sya, or to vn, (whence Ma, 


BRUTE is the name given, in common language, 


to all those classes of living creatures which are con- 


their voracious tendency, prona et ventri obedientia. 
In treating the article ANIMAL, we shortly advert. 
ed to the speculations of philosophers concerning the 
disputed boundaries between the imperfect modifica- 
tion of life peculiar to vegetables, and the higher 
principle of animation inherent in sensitive beings. 
The object of the following remarks is, by comparing 
the chief resemblances and diversities observable 
among the rational and irrational tribes, to ascertain 
the characteristic features of distinction which mark 
the degradation of the brutish below the intelligent; 
nature. 3 
On this point, two leading opinions have been 
maintained; — the one, that the capacities of brutes 
differ from those of man in degree only; the other, 
2 they differ not merely in degree, but also in 
ind. t 
In some particulars, the faculties of the lower ani- 
mals appear to be at least equal to the human. Ma- 
ny of them give proofs of the most acute sensibility: 
in their perceptive organs, while, at the same time, 
they possess abilities for active exertion, which set 
the strength and patience of man at defiance. But 
these advantages can be claimed by a. very limited: 
proportion of the less perfect animals; and upon the 
whole, the pre-eminence of our race is such as scarce- 
ly to admit of a comparison with the other inhabi- 
tants of this globe. 


Even this inconsiderable superiority of certain ani- 


mals, in respect of hardiness; agility, muscular power, 


and organic acuteness, is much less discernible when we 


view man in that condition which is thé least removed: 
from that of brutes. The savage pursues a mode of 
life, which, though it exposes him to unceasing peril, 
brings all his corporeal powers into action; and, how- 
ever little he may be indebted to the co-operation of 
his fellows, or to the adventitious benefits resulting 
from civilised life, he is able, under the most unfavour- 
able combinations of circumstances, to assert his su- 
premacy over all the families of birds and beasts. 
which people his native woods, not only in conse- 
quence of the ascendency of his reason, but even in 
the application of dexterity, force, and cunning; 
the only weapons which his winged and quadruped: 
rivals are capable of wielding. 


The brutes appear to be guided almost entirely by: ~ 


appetite and instinct. The gratification of their sen- 
ses, if not the primary law of their existence, is at, 
least the object which seems perpetually to occupy, 
them. When they are left to themselves, this desire 
of sensitive indulgence rarely proceeds beyond the; 
bounds which are consistent with the preservation of 
the individual, or the propagation of the species.—, 
And whenever these ends are promoted by means: 


which are not evidently subservient to enjoyment, or 


which presuppose an intuitive sagacity not referable 
either to sense or to reason, we ascribe the result to 
instinct. It is possible, however, and, indeed, it is 
highly probable, that in most, if not in all, the cases, 
of what we denominate instinct, the animal is incited, 
by sensation, or appetitive orgasm, as much as when 
we can discern the impulse by which it is actuated. 
And there seems to be great reason to suspect, not 
only that the senses of some animals are finer than 
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mals, such as eleph 
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ours, but even that they possess additional senses, 

enabling them to discover certain qualities of alimen- 

tary substances, and certain changes in the state of 

the atmosphere, which are not discernible by human 
ans. 


ut though, in a state of nature, all the actions of 


brute animals may, in general, be referred to instinc- 


tive impulse and sensual desire, they are evidently ca- 


pable of profiting by experience, and of being mould- 
ed by tuition, so as to exercise powers which they 
never acquire in any degree of proficiency, till they 
become the eubjects of instruction. Whether we 
vonsider them as learning by their own observation, 
or as being trained by discipline, we must allow that 


“they are possessed of certain faculties analogous to 


those powers which render man susceptible of educa- 
tion. They could not be taught any of those feats 
which are sometimes exhibited, unless they retained 
in the memory the impressions made on their senses, 
and unless they were actuated by motives to exercise 
volition, or to submit to authority. Innumerable in- 
stances might be produced, of the tenacity with 
which they preserve trains of ideas, and of the facili- 
ty and accuracy with which they can retrace a series 
of objects, even in an inverted order; as when a dog 
or a horse returns by a way along which he has pas- 
sed only once, and at a distance of time which pre- 
cludes the supposition of his being guided by the 
smell. A horse will, at the distanee of many years, 
_remember the preeise spot where he has been fright-, 
ened, though no vestige of the terrific object should 
remain. We have no certain means of determining 
how far Aristotle’s assertion is correct, that brutes 
are destitute of the power of reminiscence, or the vo- 
luntary effort to recover what has escaped the recol- 
lection. Dr Reid’s opinion, that they cannot mea- 
Sure time as men do, by days, months, or years, and 
that they have no distinct knowledge of the interval 
between things which they remember, must be recei- 
ved with some limitation. In some pastoral districts 
of this country, where the dogs are accustomed to 
follow their owners to church, it is a well attested 
fact, that some dogs have formed the habit of going 
every Sunday, even when divine service was not per- 
formed, and when, from the uniformity of the occu- 
pations going on in such scenes every day of the 
week, it 1s dificult to perceive what particular asso- 
ciation could have influenced them, unless they had 
acquired the capacity of numbering the days of the 
week. But if brutes do possess this faculty, it is pro- 
bably in a very imperfect degree; and we would 
require stronger testimony than that of Montaigne, 
to induce us to credit the story of the arithmetical 
oxen at Susa, every one of which, being in the daily 
1 of turning an hundred rounds of a wheel 
or drawing water, was so accustomed to this num- 
ber, that no force could prevail on him to proceed be- 
yond it. The thing 5 1 7 1 however, appear alto- 
gether inconceivable to those who have had opportu- 
nities of ae how well the most eee ani- 
ea camels, and bears, may be 
taught to dance, and how many notes of a tune some 
birds can learn in a very short time ;—facts which 
render it probable, that these creatures may, to a cer- 
vol. v. PARTI . 
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tain extent, form measures of duration, and acquire 
the ideas of number. 
It is commonly supposed that brutes are void of 


‘imagination. How then are we to account for those 


appearances during their sleep which seem to indicate 
dreaming ? 


Quippe videbis equos fortes, cum membra jacchunt 
In somnis, sudare tamen, spirareque se, 
Et quasi de palma summas contendere vires, 
Venantumque canes in molli ape quiete 
Jactant crura; tamen eubito, vocesque repente 
Mittunt, et crebras reducunt naribus auras, 
Ut vestigia si teneant inventa ferarum, Sc. 

Lucr. I. iy. 


The dreams of these animals, however, may be of 
such a kind, as not necessarily to implystbe exer- 
cise of imagination ; and probably they may be ex- 
cited by some of the simpler processes of the associa- 
tion of ideas. They at least presuppose a faculty of 
conception. 


Whether any of the inferior tribes of animals are 


capable of reasoning or not, has long been a subject 
of dispute. Most of the ancients admitted that the 
brutes possess this power; and it has sometimes been 
said, that the most familiar facts with regard to their 
docility, are specimens of ratiocination, or of deducing 
conclusions from the comparison of different ideas. 
When, for instance, a dog is taught to dance or tum- 
ble, he must be allured to obedience, and chastised for 
inattention. His choice, therefore, is supposed to be 
determined by such considerations as these: * If I 
obey, I shall be caressed and fed; if I disobey, I 
shall be beaten and starved. It is, therefore, better 
for me to obey.“ It is a simpler and more satisfac- 
tory account of this matter, to say, that obedience is 
associated with an idea of pleasure, and that neglect, 
or disobedience, is N combined with the idea 
of pain; or, in other words, that hope and fear unite 
their influence with such force as to supersede the ne- 


‘cessity of logieal deduction, But there is certainly a 
degree of reason displayed by some of the more saga- 


cious brutes, in pursuing a series of means, with a 
view to attain some desirable end, and in varying the 
means employed, according to circumstances. None 
of them, however, give any unambiguous proofs of a 
capacity to investigate truth by a procedure similar 
to the reasoning, or induction, by which the human 
mind presses forward to discovery. Mr Locke ascribes 
this defect to their inability of “ abstracting or ma- 
king general ideas.“ They can reason only in par- 
2 ideas, r to his opinion,) and they 
have no use of any general signs for expressing uni- 
versal ideas ; nor is this owing to the inaptitude of 
their organs for framing articulate sounds. Many of 
them can be taught to utter such sounds, but never 
to apply words with intelligence; and in this inca- 
pacity of generalising and of communicating their 
thoughts by artificial signs, Mr Locke conceives the 
speeific discrimination between, them and the human 
race to consist. 

Whatever disadvantages appear to be involved in 
the want or imperfection.of the rational nature, are 
abundantly compensated by the substitution of in- 
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stincts adapted to the situation of every animal. This 


NVise provision supplies the absence of reason, by ac- 


commodating the constitution of all sentient creatures 
to the laws of matter, and to the several destinations 
assigned to the different tribes. Some instincts may 
be described as universal, and as being common to 
man and other animals, such as the actions of respira- 
tion, suction, and swallowing. Others are peculiar 
to each race of creatures. Unlike the baie se of 
reason, they operate with unvarying uniformity in all 
the individuals of the species, and they attain their 
ends with absolute infallibility. Plutarch and some 
other writers have affirmed, that many of the arts 
practised by human beings were originally suggested 
by observations of the instinctive manufactures of 
other animals. Mr Pope, borrowing this idea from 
Pliny, has amplified and embellished it with the 
charms of his inimitable muse, in the third Epistle of 
the Essay on Man, (v. 169, seq.) 


See him from Nature rising slow to Art! 

To copy Instinct then was Reason’s part; 

Thus then to man the voice of Nature spake— 
Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave 3 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 

And hence let Reason, late, instruct mankind. 
Here subterranean works and cities see: 

There towns aérial on the waving tree.” &c. 


We are far from subscribing to this fanciful opi- 
nion, which ascribes the origin of the arts to the imi- 
tation of blind instincts; but we must admit, that 
mankind, in the ruder states of society, have in ge- 
neral attended with great respect to the operations 
of the brute creation, and have imagined that they 
were indebted to them for many essential advantages. 
It appears to have been from a conviction of the su- 
perior sagacity of some of these creatures, that the art 


of augury took its rise; and many of the examples 


of brutal intelligence recorded by Cicero, in his 2d 
Book De Nat. Deorum, &c., appeared to have been 
noted chiefly as arguments for the practice of divina- 
tion. Hence, too, as. was remarked by one of the 
ancients, “ Belluw a Barbaris propter beneficium con- 
secratæ.“ Hence the absurdities of the Egyptian 


superstition, in deifying bulls and cats, erocodiles and 


serpents: 


Crocodilon adorat - 

Pars hao, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin; 
Effigies sacri hic nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 

Dimidio magica. resonant ubi Memnone chordæ. 

Mic cœruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 

Juv. Sat. 15. 


We may remark, farther, concerning the instincts. 


of the inferior animals, that one of the leading distinc. 


tions between man and them, consists in his capacity. 


of learning lessons, not only from the experience of 
his own species, but from attending to the economy 
of other tribes ; whereas these creatures appear to 


BRUT E. 


— 


gain no advantages from their observation of the la- 
bours of man, or from considering the ways of any 
other creature. b 

It would appear, also, that though the generality 
of animals are capable of being taught several things 
in addition to those which instinct prompts them to 
perform, none of them ever improves upon the native 
instincts peculiar to the species ; and whatever diver- 
sity of ability they may exhibit in other respects, none 


of them is more accomplished than the rest, in the 


practices which Nature has taught his race, It is 
manifest, likewise, that the proficiency which any in- 
dividual of a species may have attained by instruction 
is of no avail to his posterity. He has no means of 
recording his ig sei or of transmitting any of his 
acquisitions to future generations. The only signs. 
which he knows how to apply, are such as express. 
emotions universally intelligible, and being incapable 
of forming and interpreting arbitrary signs, he can 


convey no ideas except those which are already fami- 


liar to his associates. 

From these premises, it is not to be concluded, as: 
Des Cartes and Malebranche have done, that brutes: 
are neither more nor less than machines, qui mangent 
sans plaisir, crient sans douleur, ne desirent rien, et 
ne craignent rien. Nor, on the other hand, can we 


admit the doctrine of Helvetius, that the te ths 


of man must be referred entirely to corporeal organi- 
sation, and to the operation of certain adventitious 
circumstances in his outward condition. Both these 
opinions have a tendency to degrade the human na- 
ture; for if, on the former supposition, the actions of 
brutes are explicable by principles of mere mecha- 
nism, it will not be easy to shew, that human be 


ings are not also machines, seeing we must ascribe si 
mi 


ar effects to similar causes; and if the whole dif- 
ference between the mental faculties of man and the 
capacities of beasts, be the result of peculiarities in 
organic structure, and accidental advantages, here, 
too, we are reduced to the necessity of adopting a 
system of materialism. Both these doctrines, indeed, 
are purely hypothetical, and unsupported even by the 


evidence of 5 We may grant, however, 
‘that the confo 


rmation of the human body is peculiar- 
ly adapted for the exertions of intelligence and will, 
and in particular, that the distributions of the nerves 


and muscles of the hand, the eye, the ear, and the vo- 
‘cal organs, confer advantages on man, which raise 


him greatly above the rank of the other animals. It 
must also be allowed, that some accidental discove-. 


‘ries have contributed greatly to advance the arts, and 


to confirm the supremacy of man ;—-and among the 
physical advantages to which he is indebted, it is not 
the least conspicuous, that, from his power of subsist- 
ing on various kinds of food, and sustaining the ex- 


tremes of heat and cold, he can accommodate himself 


to every climate on the face of the earth. But these 
circumstances are not, of themselves, sufficient to esta- 


blish his claim to superiority, or to qualify him for 


the dignified place which he occupies in the scale of 
existence. He is informed by.a nobler spirit, which 
teacheth him more than the beasts of the earth, and 
maketh him wiser than the fowls of heaven.“ 
Hitherto we have taken notice only of those par- 
ticulars in the constitution of brutes, which. remind 
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Brute. us of the operations of intelligence, and the labours 


—— 
däerstan 
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of ingenuity. It might perhaps be thought that 
they approach nearer to man in affection than in un- 
—— but the symptoms of their attachment 

to one another are generally of a very different cha- 
racter from the indications of human kindness. The 
erogyn of the dam for her brood operates only so 
long as they require her assistance and protection,— 
and from the moment when they become indepen- 
dent, we see the creature which fostered her young 
so tenderly, aud sheltered them so vigilantly under 
the covert of her wings, „hardening herself against 
them as though they were not bers.“ How differ- 
ent from that maternal fondness in the human species, 
which no lapse of time can ever detach from those 
who were once caressed as babes and sucklings! The 
most permanent attachments of other animals appear 
to be those which are acquired. Some of them are 
highly susceptible of gratitude; and we would not 
easily give credit to an account of a dog . 
a master by whom he had been affectionately treated, 
however great the extremity of danger by which he 
might be threatened. A sense of shame, and a spi- 
rit of emulation, are likewise deeply rooted in some 
of them ; and that they are subject to jealousy, has 
been affirmed by many authors. Animalia (says 
Lud. Vives) quedam zelotypia tanguntur, ut 1 
eolum, i, tauri, ob metum communionis.“ 
Every one who attends to the domestic animals must 
have observed proofs of resentment and envy when 
there is any appearance of too liberal a share of par- 
iality being bestowed on a new favourite, With 
the exception of beasts of prey in their natural state, 
all e are eminently social; and some of them 
are capable of combining in great bodies for the ac- 
complishment of ends which could not be attained in 
a state of separation. The beaver and the bee are 
the most remarkable instances of such a union; but, 
in addition to these instinctive associations, we ob- 
serve attachments taking place occasionally among 
creatures of very dissimilar characters and habits. 
There appears, however, to be no evidence that brutes 
are actuated by any moral impressions, or that they 
can discern between what is and evil in con- 
duct. They may be incited by hope, or deterred by 
the apprehension of punishment—they may be de- 
ressed by disappointment and sorrow, or elevated 
— gladness, as in the case of recognising an ac- 
uaintance after a considerable period of absence. 
They express these feelings by sounds which are in- 


telligible, but only to their own species; and they 
ö ng ta. understand the various notes of — — 


tening, displeasure, commiseration, and endear. 
ment, uttered by man and by other creatures. They 
seem frequently to be moved with sympathy ; and 
though there is perhaps more fancy than nature in 
Virgil’s description, it is certain t 
are capable of mourning the death of men: 


Post bellator equus, positis insignibus, Æthon, 
D an 
Ex. 


‘Upon the whole, however, we may conclude, that 
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some animals - 


BRU 
the difference between the human and the brutal con- 
stitution, is a difference of kind as well as of de- 
ree. 

Animal. &e. 6 
BRU TON, or Burwrowx, the name of a mar- 
ket town in the county of Somerset, situated near 
the head of the river Brew, over which there isa 
stone bridge. The town is pleasantly situated and 
well built. It consists chiefly of three streets, in 
the centre of which is the market-place. In the 
high-street is the market-house, which was built by 
a subscription of the farmers who frequented the 
town. Over the market-house is a spacious hall, in 
which the quarter sessions for the eastern division 
of the county are sometimes held. The church is a 
handsome building, and has two quadrangular towers, 
one at the north, and the other at the west aisle. 
There is also a free school at Bruton, founded by 
Edward IV., and a noble alms house, endowed by 
Hugh Saxey, Esq. auditor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Its annual income is about L. 2500. The old hex- 
agonal market - cross, which was lately removed, was 
supported by six pillars at the angles, and a lar 
one in the centre. It was 18 feet high, and was built 
by John Ely, the last abbot of Bruton. The only 
manufactures of the town are, a small one of stock- 
ings and inferior kinds of woollen goods, and ano- 
ther of silk throwing, which is performed by ma- 
chinery. Number of houses 333. We in 1801, 
1631, of whom 180 were returned as eh ta in 
trade and manufactures. See Maton’s Tour through 
the Western Counties, vol. ii.; and Collinson’s Histo- 

of Somersetshire, vol. i. (4) 
. BRUTUS, Lucius Junius, was a son of Marcus 
Junius and Tarquinia, daughter of Tarquin the 
Proud. His name was held in t veneration 
the Romans, who regarded him as the author of their 
liberties, and founder of the Roman republic; and, 
as commonly happens, this veneration, aided by anti- 
quity, has caused too much of the marvellous to be 
admitted into his history. Livy informs us, that 
Brutus, having seen the chiefs of the city, and among 
them his brother, cut off by the 5. resolved to 
save himself if possible from the jealousy of Tarquin, 
by allowing his property to be . without op- 
position, and by assuming such a character of stupi- 
dity, and even fatuity, as gained him the name of 
Brutus among his countrymen. Notwithstanding 
when Tarquin, alarmed at the portent of a serpent 
in the palace, resolved to send confidential messengers 
to consult the oracle at Delphos, Brutus was chosen 
to DA ee of his sons on oe errand which 
was 0 greatest import, and in a 
which must have ap . time long ted c on 
tical. It isadded, that Brutus, in allusion to his dis- 
guise of his true character, made an offer to Apollo 
= — of em 9 e e tube; and 

t when in reply to the enqui the Tarqui 
„which of skein, should iets Rome?“ b 


issued from the cave, which declared, that he should 
have the supreme authority at Rome who should first 
salute his mother with a kiss.“ Brutus, in order to 


determine the accomplishment of the oracle upon 
himeelf, fell to the earth as if by accident, and salu- 


Bruton, 
Brutus. 


See Aristot.; Mliani Hist. Animal. C. Plin.. 


Brutus, 
Lucius 
Junius, 


— — 


the time. 


and then plunged a dagger in her heart. 
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ted that with a kiss. On their return to Rome, they 
found the king engaged in preparations for making 
war upon the Rutuli. During the siege of their 
principal town, Ardea, it happened, that the sons of 
Tarquin, and others of the royal house, being enter- 
tained at the quarters of Sextus Tarquinius, warmly 
disputed a question which implied little of modern 
refinement, each maintaining the superior excellency 
of his own wife. 


the ladies as they might happen to be employed at 
The result of the trial was, that Lucretia, 
the wife of Collatinus, was declared to be the most 
deserving ; and, that Sextus Tarquinius, whose pas- 
sions were inflamed by the virtue which should have 
awed them, resolved that Lucretia should be their 
victim. Having, after a short interval, accomplished 
his villanous design, he left.the insulted matron to 
her shame and her revenge. Having convoked her 
principal male relations and friends, she first ac- 
quainted them with her dishonour, and its author, 
That Bru- 
tus should have been present on such an occasion is 
not easily reconciled with his reputed fatuity, unless 
his friends might be supposed to be in a secret which 
yet remained a secret to the rest of the royal family, 
and to all Rome. Now, however, as if moved by 
inspiration, he threw off his disguise, and, in an ani- 
mated strain of eloquence, engaged all who were pre- 
sent to bind themselves with him in a solemn oath to 
pursue the atrocious offender,.and all the family with 
fire and sword, and to abolish the regal name in 
Rome. The body of Lucretia being then removed 
into the Forum of Constantia, (the town where Col- 
latinus resided), Brutus reproved the lamentations 
of the friends of the deceased, and called upon the 
inhabitants to shew themselves men, and Romans, and 
take arms against the authors of the crime. The 
youth of the place soon crowded around him in arms. 
A garrison was appointed to defend the walls, and 
guard the gates, that none might pass out of them, 
and carry tidings of what was going on to Tarquin. 
From Constantia, Brutus, accompanied with a body 
of men, repaired to Rome, and in an oration of great 
pathos and force, called upon the people to punish 
the offenders, and expel the tyrant. 
and degrading employments in which Tarquin had 
long employed many of the citizens, treating them 
more like slaves than soldiers, furnished him also 
with a popular and persuasive topic of declamation. 
Intelligence of these commotions soon reached the 
camp before Ardea, and summoned Tarquin to Rome, 
Brutus foreseeing such a step, and prepared to turn 
it to the advantage of his enterprise, marched: from 
Rome to Ardea by a different. route, and arrived in 
the camp at about the same time that Tarquin ap- 
peared before the walls of Rome. The gates of the 
city were closed against him; and the army before 
Ardea were, in like manner, engaged to drive his sons 
out of the camp. Two of them followed their father 
into. Etruria; but Sextus, the perpetrator of the 
outrage, having repaired to his province, was slain 
there by the Gabii, who hated him for his former 
rapine and murders committed among them. The 
Comitia of Centuries were now assembled at Rome, 


At length it was agreed that the 
whole party should mount their horses, and surprise 


The laborious ~ 


BRUTUS, 


and two consuls elected, Lucius Junius Brutus, and Brutus 


Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, 244 years after the th 
founding of tlie city. One of the first acts of Brutus, n, 


according to Livy, was, to engage his colleague; 
Collatinus, to resign the consulate, and go into vo- 
luntary banishment, for which counsel no other rea- 
son was alleged, than that he was a Tarquin, and 
that the people would never think their liberty se- 
cure while any one of his family and name was in- 
vested with high authority. The advice of Brutus, 
seconded by Lucretius, Lucretia’s father, and enfor- 
ced by the voice of the principal men of the state, and 
of the Roman people, had all the force of acommand 
from a power that was not to be resisted, and Colla- 
tinus retired to Lavinium. Still, however, there remain- 
ed in Rome a royal faction, consisting principally of 
young men who had been the associates of the exiled 
princes, and whom the manners of a licentious court 
had ill prepared for submission to the rigorous admi- 
nistration of republican laws. In the number of the 
disaffected were included the twe sons of Brutus, 
Titus, and Tiberius, whose mother was the sister of 
the Vitellii, principal partizans of royalty. The con- 
spiracy having been detected, it was necessary that 
the offenders should suffer the punishment of traitors, 
and the nature of his office imposed upon Brutus,the 
duty of seeing the sentence carried into effect. In 
the presence of the consuls, and of the whole city, 
the conspirators were first scourged, and then be- 
headed by the axe of the lictors. The father was 
sunk in the patriot, and the reclamations of nature 
were net heard in favour of malefactors, who, forthe 
gratification of disorderly passions, would have deli- 
berately sacrificed their father and their country to 
the fury of an enraged and sanguinary tyrant. 
Brutus, whose stern and inflexible virtue was beheld 
with admiration, even by primitive Romans, did not 
long survive the expulsion of the tyrant. He fell in 
the battle which was fought on the first invasion of 
the Tarquins, by the hand of Aruns, one of the king’s 
sous, who fell at the same time beneath the stroke of 
Brutus. The matrons of Rome honoured the aven- 
ger of their honour with a mourning of one entire 
ear. See T. Livii, Historiarum, &c.; Dionysit Ha- 
ic ss. et Plutarchi Opera. (J. M.) 

BRUT US, Marcus Junius. It was believed by 
many that Julius Cesar was the father of Brutus, 
and Czsar seems to have been of the same opinion. 
It is certain that he was criminally connected with 
Servilia, the sister of Cato, and mother of Brutus, 
about the time of his birth. His father, whether 


real or nominal, was put to death by Pompey, for. 


* 


his rigorous treatment of the city of Mutina. Mar- 
cus was educated in all the learning and philosophy 
of the times, and applied himself to the study of elo- 
quence with such success, that Cicero has given him 


-a place in his list of noble orators. When the con- 


flicting parties of Pempey and Cæsar made the ulti- 
mate appeal to arms, Brutus espoused the cause of 
Pompey with his characteristic decision, not from 
partiality to the man, whom till that time he refused 
to salute in passing, but thinking his designs less dan- 
gerous to the integrity of the republic than those of 
his riyal. When he arrived in Macedonia, and enter- 
ed the camp of Pompey, he was received by that 


— 
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Brute’, powerful leader with expressions of respect border- 
Marcus ing on deference. After the decisive Buttle of Phar- 
Zoufus. salia, he escaped from the camp of the conquered, 
=v" and concealed himself among the reeds in à conti- 
‘guous marsh, from which, on the return of night, he 
ed to Larissa. At this place he received a friendly 
invitation from Caesar, who received him with open 
arms. He was appointed by the conqueror to the 
government of Gallia Cisalpina, of which trust he 
shewed himself worthy. He promoted the happiness 
of the people, and taught them to respect Cesar as the 
author of their ste ortunes. This, indeed, appears 
to have been, if not the most splendid, yet the most 
beneficial part of his public life. Soon after, the 
first pretorship of the city was conferred upon him 
by Cesar: in which act he consulted his inclination, 
and disobeyed his judgment. Cassius, he said, has 
the better title to it; notwithstanding Brutus must 
have the first pretorship. Cæsar was, indeed, so 
much his friend, that he constantly refused to sus- 
pect him of any designs against his government and 
rson. To those who warned him to beware of 
rutus, he replied, laying his hand upon his breast, 
Do not you think, then, that Brutus will wait till I 
have done with this poor body?“ If this faet, which 
is recorded by Plutarch, may be admitted, Cesar 
was not well acquainted with the character of Bru- 
tus. Principle, and not ambition, appears to have 
been the spring of all his actions. All Rome con- 
fessed, that he, and perhaps he alone, of all the con- 
spirators, was actuated by the > motives,—by 
hatred, not of the tyrant, but of tyranny. Servility, 
whoever practised it, and tyranny, in whatever hands, 
were regarded by him with contempt and indigna- 
tion. When Cicero was making assiduous court to 
Octavius, Brutus, in a letter to Atticus, expressed 
such an opinion of him as he seemed to merit; it 
was plain, he said, that he took his measures, not 
for the liberty of his country, but only to obtain a 
gentle master; and, in a letter to Cicero himself, he 
accused him of having reared a greater and more in- 
supportable tyranny than that which they had de- 
stroyed. | be 
Cassius was offended at the appointment of Brutus 
to the first prætorship, and he only became reconci- 
led to the latter that he might engage him to déstroy 
Cesar. It was, indeed, of the greatest consequence 
to the conspirators that he should be enlisted in the 
number. His integrity and patriotism were unim- 
peached and undoubted; and not less respected by 
the Romans than Cato, he was much more beloved. 
Having entered into that fatal coalition, his ab- 
straction, when waking, and his uneasy slumbers, 
shewed that the power of philosophy has a limit, 
and alarmed the fears of Portia his wife, and daugh- 
ter of Cate. Her pride was also offended, that he 
had not imparted his secret, whatever it was, to her; 
and, to convince him of her power to preserve it, 
even under torture, she voluntarily penetrated her 
thigh with a small knife. Afterwards, however, it 
was plain, that, with whatever fortitude she might 
indure corporal pain, she could’ not sustain strong 
mental conflict with the aspect of tranquillity. On 
the morning of the assassination, the conspirators 
were employed in deciding causes with accustomed 


coolness, waiting the appeatance of Cxsar; and, 
when an appeal was made by some person from the 
judgment of Brutus to Caesar, Brutus, looking round 
him on the assembly, said, Cesar neither does nor 
shall hinder me from acting conformably to the laws. 
In the mean time, Portia, who was in her house at 
Rome, was agitated with such solicitude and terror, 
that, after many fruitless enquiries and repeated mes- 
sages to discover what Brutus was doing in the Forim, 
she sunk down in a deliquium in the midst of her at- 


Orotuc, 
Martus 
Junius. 

— — 


tendants, and occasioned a rumour in the city, which 


soon reached the ears of Brutus, that Portia was 
dead. Almost at the same moment it was announ- 
ced that Cesar was approaching in a litter; and 
Brutus was too much the Roman to be diverted, by 
any consideration, from what he deemed his duty to 
his country. 

Plutarch informs us, that when Cæsar saw the 
dagger of Brutus pointed against him, he covered 
his head with his robe, and resigned himself to the 
swords of his murderers; and that Brutus, in at- 
tempting to have his share in the sacrifice, received a 
wound in the-hand from one of the weapons. The 
sequel proved, how greatly Brutus erred in advising, 
contrary to the opinion of his companions, that An- 
tony should be spared. His great popularity, both 
in the city and army, added to his military talents, 
consular authority, and unprincipled ambition, ren- 
dered him scarcely less formidable in a free state than 
Cesar himself. Brutus, confiding too much in con- 
scious integrity, erred again in conceding to Antony 
that Cæsar's will should be read publicly, and that 
he should have the direction of Cæsar's funeral. 
The use which he made of the opportunity thus put 
into his hands, of exciting the multitude, was such, 
that Brutus and his party thought it prudent to re- 
tire from Rome to 128 Cicero, who was in the 
interest of the senate, remained in the city, and op- 
posed the Whole weight of his authority and elo- 
quence to the usurpation of Antony. Brutus also, 
courting popular favour, after the manner of the 
times, caused magnificent shows to be exhibited in 


. Rome in his name, but in his absence. 


The arrival of Octavius Cesar at Rome, and the 
adroitness with which he appeared to manage Cicero, 
and win him to his interest, convinced Brutus that 
Italy afforded no means of serving the cause of free- 
dom. At the maritime town of Elea he took leave 
of Portia, whose Roman fortitude was again sub- 
dued by the sight of a picture, which described the 

ing of Hector and Asatoiteche: Brutus sailed 
or Greece, where he began his preparations for the 
impending war. 

A new triumvirate was now formed in Italy, - Cæ- 
sar, Antony, and Lepidus, having agreed to divide 
the empire deter them. To meet the rising storm, 
it was necessary that the two republican leaders, Bru- 
tus and Cassius, should unite. Smyrna was the place 
of their first interview ; on which occasion, Brutus, 
knowing that Cassius had collected a vast treasure, 


by such means as are usual in war, but which him- 


self, either from humanity, or the love of popularity, 
had refused to employ, desired Cassius to furnish 
him with the sinews of war, by dividing his treasure 
with him. The friends of Cassius remonstrated, but 
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be suffered to pass with impunity. 


dous spectre at his side. 


BRU 


he at length consented, that Brutus should take for 
his use the third part of what he had, Their next 
interview was at Sardis, where mutual dissatisfaction 
produced angry altercation, which was, however, 
amicably terminated. Cassius, being more of a prac- 
tical man than Brutus, connived at offences which it 
was not safe to punish, and was less scrupulous of 
the means by which grand purposes were to be ac- 
complished. Brutus did not refuse to profit by the 
exactions of Cassius; but, at the same time, insisted, 
that the mal practices of their partizans should not 
When the com- 
bined army was about to leave Asia, and pass oyer 
into Greece, to oppose the forces of the triumvirate, 
Brutus, sitting alone in his tent by a dim light, and 
at a late hour, the whole army sleeping around him, 
was surprised by the sudden appearance of a tremen- 
He demanded, What art 
thou? God or man? and what is thy business with 
me? To which the phantom replied, I am thy evil 
genius, Brutus; thou shalt see me at Philippi. Cas- 
sius, who was of the Epicurean school, accounted 
for the appearance philosophically, by remarking, 
that when the body, as in the case of his friend, was 
exhausted with labour and vigilance, the regular 
functions of the mind are naturally suspended or dis- 
turbed. The day of decision was now fast approach- 


ing, and the plains of Philippi were the destined 


scene of conflict. Before the attack, Brutus and 
Cassius met on the plain betwixt the two armies, and 
there, it is said, expressed their common resolution, 
that if the day proved unfortunate, they would die 


as Cato died. Brutus commanded the right. wing, 


which was opposed to Octavianus in the left, and 
there obtained a complete victory. 
The attack of his soldiers was ardent but irregu- 


lar; and while they pursued the flying enemy into 


his camp, and even proceeded to plunder, Cassius, 
chagrined, exposed, and routed, was obliged to.re- 
tire with a small number to a hill that overlooked 
the plain. There, ignorant of the success of Bru- 
tus, and believing that the enemy were advancing to 
take him prisoner, he ordered his freedman, Pinda- 
rus, to strike off hishead. Soon after, Brutus, who 
had. hastened to his relief with a detachment of 


horse, entered his camp, and weeping over his life- 


less trunk, pronounced him the last of the Romans. 
Tidings of the death of Cassius soon reached the camp of 
the triumvirs,and so animated their courage, that, not- 
withstanding the disasters of that day, they resolved 
to offer battle the ensuing morning. Brutus, how- 
ever, declined the challenge, and directed his atten- 
tion to securing in his interest the remainder of Cas- 
sius’ army. He now found that it had been easier 
to reprove his friend for connivance at injustice which 
he could not prevent, than it was to act up to the 
rigour of his own principles. Before he ventured 
upon a second engagement, he thought it necessary 
to promise his soldiers, that if they acquitted them- 
selves to his satisfaction, he would give them up the 
cities of Lacedæmon and Thessalonica to plunder. 
In this interval of preparation, Cesar and Anton 

received certain intelligence, that their fleet, 4 
was sailing from Italy witha large supply of soldiers, 
had been defeated by that of Brutug. As they also 
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knew that this intelligence had not reached Brutus, 
they were anxious to bring on a second engagement be- 
fore he should befinformed of his naval success. Their 
offer of battle was accepted; the triumvirs were vie- 
torious; and Brutus, that he might not fall into the 
hands of his enemies, threw himself upon his sword. 
When Antony found the body, he ordered it to be 
enveloped inarich robe; and he afterwards sent the 
ashes to his mother Servilia. Historians. differ in 


their report of the time and circumstances of the 


death of Portia. According to some testimonies, 
she died before her husband; while others record, 
that being resolved not long to survive the tidings of 


his death, though her friends deprived her of every 


instrument of destruction, she accomplished her 
purpose by taking burning coals from the fire, and 
retaining them in her mouth till she was suffocat- 
85 85 Plutarch’s Lives, and Universal History. 
J. M. 


BRYANT, Jacos, an eminent classical scholar, 


was born at Plymouth, where his father filled an of- 
fice in the customs. 

He was educated at. Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, and gave early proofs of that proficiency 
in classical literature, which afterwards ranked him 
as one of the first scholars in Europe. His attain- 
ments were so conspicuous, that they recommended 
him to the attention of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who chose him for his secretary, and afterwards ap- 
pointed him as tutor to his sons, whom he accompa- 
nied in this capacity to Eton. His friendship with 
the various branches of that illustrious family, for the 
honour-of all parties, continued unabated till the la- 
test period of his long life; and he was received on 
the e of a highly valued friend, not of a hum- 
ble 3 Through the influence of the duke, 
he obtained a lucrative situation in the ordnance de- 
partment, which enabled him to prosecute his studies 
without molestation; and to enjoy, what falls to the 
lot of few scholars, riches, friends, books, and lei- 
sure. He lived to the advanced age of 89, and may 
be said to have flourished during the greater part of 
the last century. He died at Cypenham near Wind- 
sor, where he had long resided, on the 14th of No- 
vember 1804, of a mortification in his leg, in conse- 
quence of a hurt which he received from a chair, in 
reaching down a book from the shelves of his li- 
brary. 

The life of a scholar is seldom distinguished by 
any of those bustling incidents which attract the at- 
tention of the world: his researches are prosecuted in 
retirement; and he can explore with greatest advan- 
tage the hidden springs of human conduct, or recon- 
oie most readily the anomalous features of human 
history, when withdrawn from the concerns and ordi- 
nary pursuits of the world. It is in his works that 
we are to trace the progress of those discoveries, 
which, in many instances, are more useful and inte- 
resting to society, than those of the far- famed travel - 
ler, or hardy navigator. Whether the speculations 
of Mr Bryant shall be generally viewed in this light, 


may perhaps be doubted, They are of too recondite 


a nature for popular use, but they will never fail te 
be interesting to the scholar, with all the licence of 
imagination which sometimes accompanies then. Mr 
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Bryant’ Bryant was not of the number of those scholars who equally uncertain and unsatisfactory. Amongst the Bram. 
nase too frequently issued from the English univer- latter, Mr Richardson, author of the Persian Dictia—- 


molo 


sities, whose minds are made the receptacle of mere 
vocables, or the measures of rythmical quantities: he 
endeavoured to apply his great erudition to some use- 
ful purpose, and to benefit the world, whilst he in- 
dulged his propensity for literary and philological in- 
vestigations. 

s first work was entitled, Observations and 
enquiries relating to various parts of ancient history; 
containing Dissertations on the wind Euroclydon, and 
on the island Melite: together with an account of 


‘Egypt in its most ancient state, and of the Shepherd 
King 


ngs. This work was published in 1767. Theaccount 
of the shepherd kings is extremely curious ; and it is 
much to be regretted, that the deficiency of materials 
prevented him from prosecuting the subject so far as 
could be wished, whilst it compelled him to fill up 
many chasms with ingenious, but unauthorised con- 
jectures. Indeed the excellencies and defects of Mr 
ryant’s works are to be ascribed to the same cause, 
viz. that fearlessness of discussion, which prompted: 
him, on the one hand, to shoot beyond the timid in- 
vestigations of his predecessors, and on the other, 
made him too little scrupulous in admitting his own 
conjectures, when facts were wanting to confirm his 
theory. It had been doubted whether Melite, the 
island on which St Paul was shipwreeked, is the mo- 
dern Malta; because it is said Acts xxvii. 27. that 
Melite is situated in Adria, or the Adriatic. But 
‘Mr Bryant has shown, by conclusive evidence, that 
the name Adria was applied to almost all the sea ly- 
ing between Sicily and Africa, and that, therefore, 
‘we ought not to argue on the restricted meaning 
which we now assign to that term. 
His next and greatest work was the Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, wherein an attempt is made to 
‘divest tradition o, ae and to reduce truth to its ori- 
gin ity. Iu this work it is difficult to say, whe- 
ther the ingenuity, the learning, or the industry of 
the author are most conspicuous. At the same time, 
ve admit that imagination has often supplied the place 
of facts, and confident assertion been substituted for 


authentic history. We scarcely know any work in 


our language whose defects and whose excellencies are 

so conspicuous, nor any to which we could allow so 

many abatements on the score of inconclusive reason- 

ing, and yet have so much left to demand our unqua- 
ified admiration. It exhibits so many new views, 
and so many elucidations of obscure transactions, that 

no man who wishes to be acquainted with the more 

‘remote history of our species, can safely be ignorant 
of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology. It might na- 

turally be expected, that a work containing such no- 
vel — — would excite much opposition, and 

much admiration. Accordingly we have seen several 

‘succeeding mythologists, who, preferring Mr Bry- 
ant’s unauthorised. speculations to the solid facts 

which he adduces, have carried his mode of reasoning 

‘to the utmost pitch of extravagance, so as to prejudice 
the sober-minded even against his most rational con- 
clusions: whilst others, taking advantage of a few 
‘errors in point of fact, or a few slips in point of ety- 
„ have endeavoured to throw discredit on his 
rs, and to represent every part of them as 


nary, in a dissertation prefixed to that work, has suc- 
cessfully exposed some of his etymological mistakes, 
with regard to words of eastern origin. ‘This was, 
indeed, Mr Bryant’s weak side, as he was very im- 
rfectly acquainted with the oriental languages, and 
it is to be feared, had but a superficial knowledge of 
the Hebrew, and other ancient dialects of the East. 
He has a favourite theory with regard to the Amoni- 
ans, the original inhabitants of Egypt, whose name, 
as well as descent, he derives from Ham. Nobody 
would have found fault with him, had he rested satis- 
fied with the latter conclusion: but Richardson has 
stated an insuperable objection to the derivation of 
the name: for though the Greeks and Latins used 
Ammon and Hammon indifferently, yet the Heth in 
Ham, is a radical, not mutable or omissible ; and had 
the Greeks or Latins formed a word from it, it would 
have been Chammon, aud not Ammon, even with the 
aspirate. 
The memorials respecting the deluge, which Mr 
Bryant has collected from the mythology and history 
of various nations, are extremely curious and interest- 
ing. One of these isthe Apamean Medal: (see that 


article,) his dissertation on this subject was severely 


attacked in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr Bryant 
successfully repels this attack, in an essay, printed in 


the last edition of his works. The medal, indeed, is 


so very remarkable, that, were we absolutely certain 
as to its genuineness, we would have very little hesi- 
tation in adopting Mr Bryant’s conclusions. 
Another of Mr Bryant’s works, which made a great 
noise, and excited great opposition, was his observa- 
tions on M. le Chevalier’s description of the Troad. 
In this work he endeavoured to show that the Trojan 
war had no foundation but in Homer’s imagination ; 


that no expedition was undertaken by the Greeks ;. 


and that no such city as Troy ever existed in Phry- 
gia. In this notion he stood almost alone, though 

was not without plausible arguments to support his 
opinion. But every thing connected with Troy has 
been so long consecrated by the concurring testimo- 


ny of antiquity, and by the charms of Homer’s muse, 


that it was deemed a kind of sacrilege to doubt the 
reality of this far-famed city, and its memorable siege. 
We have no wish to enter the list in this hazardous 
contest ; as some apology, however, for the aberra- 
tions of exalted genius, we would suggest that the 


- testimony of antiquity goes for nothing in this case, 


as the whole depends on the authority of Homer; 
and unless authors can be cited anterior to him, or 
coeval.with him, or who did not derive their infor- 
mation from him, or some of his transcribers, the 
whole history of the war must rest on his authority ; 
and if his authority were equal to his genius, the 
transactions which he records would — in need of 
no other support. But certainly as the subject stands 
at present, were the alternative proposed to us, we 
would rather reject the whole as a fable, than receive 
the half as authentic history. 

Mr Bryant published a vindication of Josephus's 
testimony to Christ, which Dr Priestley confessed 
had completely convinced him: though he did not 
show. the. same deference.to a work which Mr Bry- 
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ant published against him, on the subject of philoso- 
phical necessity. Mr Bryant also engaged in the 
Rowleian controversy, and wrote in Aout of the 
genuineness of the poems. As these poems have ge- 
nerally been exploded as spurious, their supporters 
have of course obtained but little credit on the score 
of discernment, and yet Dr Symmons (see Cumber- 
land’s Review) still ventures to contend for their 
authenticity, and to produce plausible arguments in 
support of his opinion. 

Mr Bryant’s talents and labours were always em- 
ployed to promote the best interests of man, by sup- 
porting the great principles of religion, With this 
view, at the desire of Lady Pembroke, he wrote a 
treatise on the authenticity of the scriptures, and the 
truth of the Christian religion, He also published 
in 1794, Observations on the plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians ; in which ts shown the peculiarity of 
those judgments, and their correspondence with the 
rites and tdolatry of that people, with a prefatory 
discourse concerning the Grecian colonies from Egypt. 
e wrote a 
volume of dissertations on the prophecy of Balaam; 
the standing still of the sun in the time of Joshua; 


the story of Samson and of Jonah; and it is said 


Origin of 
the Bucca- 
neers. 


that other writings to a considerable extent still re- 
main in the hands of his executors. 

Mr Bryant was in his person of low stature, and 
delicately formed; he was remarkably temperate in 
his habits; and though he, for the most part, lived as 
a literary recluse, yet he was animated and sprightly 
in his conversation, with those friends whom he ad- 
mitted to his intimacy. He was liberal of his money, 
affable in his manners, and piety and religion shed a 
lustre over all his actions. a 

BRYONIA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
nœcia, and order Monadelphia. See Botany, p. 
$31. 

BRYUM, a genus of plants of the class Crypto- 
gamia, and order Musci. See CryproGamMia. 

BUBO. See Surcery. 

BUBON, a genus of plants of the class Pentan- 
dria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p. 165. 

BUBROMA, a genus of plants of the class Po- 
lyadelphia, and order Dodecandria. See Borany, 
p- 287. 

BUCCANEERS, an appellation originally given 
to the French settlers in the islands of St Domingo 
and Tortuga, who subsisted by hunting; but after- 
wards more generally applied to those daring adven- 
turers, who, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, infested the West Indian and American 
coasts. 

The splendid advantages which the Spaniards had 
derived from their trans atlantic possessions, had 
long inflamed the cupidity, and awakened the enter- 
prize, of the other maritime powers of Europe. 
The English, the French, and the Dutch, had 
sent out various expeditions, with the view of shar- 
ing in the same golden harvest, and had succeeded, 
if not in exploring new regions abounding in the 
precious metals, like Mexico and Peru, at least in 
forming establishments in some of the finest portions 
of the western hemisphere; where the fertile soil, 
profusely rewarding, without superseding the labour 
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of culture, was likely to prove, in the end, more 
valuable than exhaustless mines. 
naturally jealous of these intruders, were determin- 
ed, as far as their arms or influence could extend, to 


oppose all other nations in their attempts to plant 


colonies. in the New World, which they seemed wil- 
ling to claim, on the right of discovery, as exclu- 
sively their own. But their power was too feeble to 
crush the spirit of enterprise which their example 
had roused. Successive hordes of adventurers, mi- 
grating from the various nations of Europe, were 
perpetually encroaching upon their dominions, both 
on the continent and in the islands of America; and 
while they were thus kept in constant warfare in. de- 
fence of their territories, the seas were covered with 
pirates, eager to seize the galleons which wafted to 


the parent country the treasures of New Spain. 


A colony of French, which had been established 
in St Christopher’s island, was advancing rapidly in 


prosperity, when its progress was interrupted by © 


repeated descents of the Spaniards upon the shores. 
The assailants succeeded so far as to compel the 
13 part of the colonists to abandon the island. 

urning with revenge, they immediately joined the 
Dutch cruizers, who then annoyed the Spanish trade, 
and their resentment was soon gratified by the cap- 
ture of several prizes of great value. Their success 
being reported in France, encouraged several mer- 
chants of Dieppe to fit out privateers to join their 
countrymen in that lucrative game. Prosperous in 
all their enterprises, they now found the island of 
St Christopher too distant as a depot for their spoils, 
and resolved to go in quest of some more convenient. 
asylum, to which they might retire in security, as 
exigencies required. With this view they at first re- 
sorted to Hispaniola, whose numerous herds of wild 
cattle and other animals, afforded an unfailing sup- 
ply of provisions for their ships, while its situation 
seemed to render it a convenient and a safe retreat. 
The Spaniards, aware of the advantages which it 
offered to the pirates, had already taken possession 
of the island, and had stationed there an officer 
named Alferez, with a company of twenty-five men. 
These, however, the adventurers easily expelled, and 
having rendered themselves masters of the island, 
began next to deliberate in what manner they might 
occupy it with most security and advantage. The 
neighbouring island of Tortuga, though consider- 
ably smaller, was in many respects even more invit- 


ing than Hispaniola; and it was resolved, by mutual 


consent, that while some remained on the larger island 
to be employed in hunting, forthe use of their comrades, 
the animals with which it abounded, others should 
devote themselves to the culture of the soil in both 
islands; while the rest should continue to scour. the 
seas, and should be supplied by those who remained 
at home with victuals, and every necessary provision : 
and all, in case of any imminent danger, were to unite 
in the common defence. The new settlers. were not 
left long unmolested by their inveterate and jealous 
enemies; Tortuga fell several times alternately into 
the hands of the Spaniards and the French, till at 
length the former were finally expelled. Though a 
considerable portion of Hispaniola was inhabited by 


Spaniards, the adventurers not only retained posses. 


The Spaniards, 
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sion of the spot where they first landed, but even 
far into the country. Some of them en- 
d in agriculture, but most of them devoted 
emselves to the chace. It was the latter class, 
alone, that were properly denominated Buccaneers. 
The etymology oF { the word Buccaneer has been 
traced by Oxmelin, to a custom which prevailed 
among the original inhabitants of the Caribbee islands, 
of roasting their prisoners of war upon frames of 
clay, placed over very strong fires. These clay frames 
were called darbacoa; the place where they were 
erected noucan, and the operation boucaner, to roast 
and smoke. What these savages did to their unfor- 
tunate prisoners, the hunters practised on the ani- 
mals slain in the chace, and from that practice they 
derived their name. 
Of these hunters, some were exclusively employ- 
in the pureuit of wild beeves, while others devot- 
ed themselves entirely to the chace of wild boars. 
Though the first of these classes alone were properly 
distinguished by the name Buccaneers, it was com- 
monly: given to both; and, indeed, the only differ- 
ence between them seems to have consisted in the 
objects of their pursuit ; for in their dress, their wea- 
ns, and their manners, they were exactly alike. 
n their rambling mode of life, the Buccaneers seem 
to have relinquished all the habits of Europeans, and 
to have acquired, in their general customs and man- 
ners, a striking resemblance to the wandering Arabs 
and Tartars. With them the chace was not the oc- 
easional amusement or occupation of a day, but the 
continued and serious business of whole months and 
ears. They set out on their hunting expeditions in 
ge bands, carrying along with them small tents of 
linen, which they pitched during their journey where- 
ever they 8 to pass the night. Having reach- 
ed the place of their destination, they erected small 
sheds, which they thatched with leaves of the palm- 
tree; and their tents, spread beneath these sheds, 
were, during the whole of the hunting season, their 
only abodes. On these occasions, they possessed 
every thing in common, living in strict harmony, and 
prevented by no private jealousies or animosities from 
pursuing, with united zeal, the grand object of 
their association. 
Each hunter was 8 with a number of dogs, 
one or two of which were particularly trained for 
tracing the prey; and with a musket of a peculiar 
construction, manufactured in Europe expressly for 
their use. They were all, likewise, accompanied by 
their own servants, who shared the same fare, and 
generally engaged in the same employment with their 
masters, but were held, notwithstanding, in the most 


rigorous bondage, and frequently treated with ex- 


treme cruelty. During these expeditions, the life 
of the Buccaneers was laborious, and their fare 
but mean. When the hunt was finished, how- 
ever, and they had returned home with their spoils, 
they ind in every species of extravagance and 


_ licentiousness, till the want of money again compel- 


led them to submit to the same privations and toils. 
The few and simple laws which these people had 
adopted, corresponded well with the rude and primi- 
tive state of their society. When two of them hap- 
pened to quarrel, they referred to the rest of their 


- comrades the cause of their dispute; and if their 


interference could not produce an accommodation, 
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the affair was decided by duel. Their hunting pieces 
were the weapons which made use of on these 
ions; and, after measuring their ground, they 
drew lots for the privilege of taking the first aim. 
When one of them fell, a strict inquest was held 
upon his body ; and if it was found that his adver- 
sary had any unfair advantage, he was imme- 
diately tied to a tree, and shot through the head. 
Such was the state in which the Buccaneers con- 
tinued to live for more than half a century after 
their first establishment in Tortuga and Hispaniola, 
which took place about the year. 1632. 


well as the other settlers in these islands, relinquish 
their usual employments, and attempt some new 
means of subsistence. The cattle and wild boars 
were now nearly exterminated; the assaults of the 
Spaniards had become more frequent and hdrassing ; 
and, what was a still more formidable evil, the French 
government had created a West Indian Company, 
with peculiar privileges, to colonize the islands which 
the valour of the adventurers had won, and to esta- 
blish there a regular trade. Thus depriyed of all 
the advantages which their situation hitherto af- 
forded, they were still hesitating what new course they 
ought to pursue, when the splendid success of Pierre 
Le Grand, a Norman pirate, induced many of them 
to quit their habitations, and again to try their for- 
tune in cruising against the Spaniards, by whom 
they had been so much annoyed. With a crew of 
only twenty-eight determined fellows, sworn to ad- 
here in all extremities to their leader and to each 
other, Pierre had resolved to attack, in an open boat, 
the ship of the vice-admiral of the Spanish fleet, 


which then lay at anchor in the channel of Bahama. 


He set out about the dusk of evening on this daring 
exploit; and to render their attack more desperate, 
had directed holes to be made in the boat, that it 
might sink as soon as they had reached the enemy’s. 
ship. The Spaniards, who had not perceived their 


: „ Wee were easily overpowered; the captain and 
e 


ers were compelled to surrender; and Le Grand, 
detaining as many of the crew as were necessary to 
work and man the vessel, carried off his magnificent 
prize in triumph to France. This romantic adven- 
ture excited a general spirit of emulation among the 
Buccaneers of Tortuga, to whom it opened, at the 
same time, the most flattering prospects. So san- 
guine indeed were their hopes, and so eager their 
thirst for spoil, that, without waiting till they could 
procure proper vessels, they ventured forth in their ca- 
noes; and entering the port of the Havannah, carried 
off a number of boats laden with tobacco, and other 
articles of value.. These prizes enabled them to fir 
out ships of considerable size, and to undertake voy- 
ages 7 greater length. In their next expedition they 
took several large vessels laden with plate; their suc- 
cess attracted crowds of new adventurers; and they 
became so formidable, that the Spaniards found it ne- 
cessary to send out several large ships of war for the 
protection of their trade. These pirates, though af- 
terwards joined by the turbulent and — spirits 
of various nations, still retained the name of Bucca- 
neers; and continued to be, for more than twenty 
years, the terror of every regular trader to the A- 
merican shores. Even the legends of romance can 
scarce furnish any parallel to their exploits ; and the 
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singular character of their society renders their his- 
tory an anomalé in the annals of the world. 
Drawn together by a common dislike to -the re- 


and charac- straints of regular society, independence and licen- 


ters. 


tiousness were the leading features in the character 
of these adventurers. To act in concert, indeed, it 
was necessary that they should submit to some regue 
lations; but these were dictated, not by the autho- 
rity of a superior, but by some general feeling of 
propriety, or sense of expedience. They were gene- 
rally divided into companies of thirty, forty, or fifty 
men, electing from themselves, as their captain, the 
person on whose conduct and valour they placed the 
greatest reliance. The authority of this captain was 
seldom acknowledged, except in the moment of bat- 
tle, when his orders were most implicitly obeyed. 
Each individual of the crew was obliged to furnish a 
certain quantity of powder and balls, and to provide 
himself with a musket, a pair of pistols, and a cut- 
lass or sabre. Having laid in a sufficient stock of 
previsions, and having determined, by mutual con- 
sent, in what place they should cruise, they next 
bound themselves to agree to certain articles, speci- 
fied in a written contract, which each of them signed; 
nor was it ever known that the articles, which they 
had thus sanctioned, suffered the slightest violation, 
The purpose of these contracts was to regulate, with 
precision, the share of any prize to which they should 


‘be respectively entitled ; and to make provision for 


those who should happen to be wounded or disabled 
during the cruize. If the boat, or vessel, in which 
they set out, was the common property of the crew, 
the first vessel which they captured was to be given 
to the captain, with a single share of the booty which 
it contained : if the captain had furnished the boat, 
he was not only entitled to the first ship which was 
taken, but likewise to a double share of its cargo. 
The surgeon was allowed a certain sum, generally 200 
crowns, for his chest of medicines, besides one share 
of the prize. And whoever had the good fortune to 
discover a ship which was captured, received a reward 
of one hundred crowns. The remainder of the spoils 
was distributed in equal shares among the crew. Be- 
fore this distribution, every man, placing his hand on 
a New Testament, solemnly swore that he had not 


appropriated or concealed any part of the plunder; - 


and if any of them was convicted of perjury, a case 
which very rarely occurred, he was: conveyed to 
some desert rocks, as a person unfit: for society, and 
his portion of the prize was either divided among the 
rest of the company, or appropriated to some reli- 


gious or charitable use. The loss of an eye entitled 


the sufferer to 100 crowns, or a slave: the loss of both 
eyes to 600 crowns, or six slaves. A person maim- 


ed of a right hand, or right leg, received a donation 
of 200 crowns, or two slaves: the loss of both hands, 
or both legs, was supposed equivalent to the loss of 


both eyes, and gave a claim to the same sum. If any 
one happened merely to be disabled in any of his 
limbs, he was entitled to the same compensation as if he 
had lost it entirely. So sacred were these claims held, 
that if they had not money enough to answer them, 
the whole company voluntarily undertook a fresh ex- 
pedition, till they realized a sufficient sum to enable 
them to satisfy such honourable obligations. Their 
justice and fidelity extended even to those who had 
fallen in the common cause. Each of them, before 
setting sail, attached himself to a comrade, with 
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whom he was to exchange every good office during  Bucca- 


the voyage ; if either of them happened to be wound- 
ed, or fall sick, the other tended him with the most 
affectionate care; and a formal will was made be- 
tween them, that if one of them should die on the 
expedition, his companion might inherit whatever he 
possessed. In the distribution of their plunder, the 
share which should have fallen to the deceased was 
faithfully assigned to his comrade ; and if both of 


them had perished, their effects, with their portions . 


of the spoil, were sent, without any diminution, to 
their nearest relations. 

We form, in truth, a very unfair estimate of the 
character of the Buccaneers, when we regard them 
merely as a set of robbers, leagued together by an 
indiscriminate love ‘of rapacity and violence. Their 


piratical adventures originated in a natural wish to 


retaliate the many and grievous injuries which they 
had suffered from the Spaniards, whom they always 
continued to regard as their only fair and lawful 
prey; though, in cases of extreme necessity, they 
were sometimes compelled to attack the ships of other 
nations. It may be difficult to vindicate, on any 
maxim of morality, an avowed system of plunder, 
Yet it is certain that this system appeared to them- 
selves, at least, perfectly compatible with the laws of 
justice and religion; and the regularity of their de- 
votions, and their confidence in the protection of 
heaven, would have done honour to the champions of 
the purest cause. They never partook of a repast 
without solemnly acknowledging their dependence on 
the Giver of all good. On the appearance of a ship 
which they meant to attack, they offered up a fervent 
prayer for success; and, when the conflict had ter- 
minated in their favour, their first care was to ex- 


press their gratitude to the God of battles, for the 


victory which he had enabled them to gain. The 
character of the Buccaneers, however, was formed of 
inconsistencies : with all this appearance of religion, 
they indulged in the grossest vices, and were guilty 
of atrocities, the bare recital of which makes huma- 
nity shudder. Their vices arose naturally enough, 
indeed, out of their situation; for to spend with pro- 
fusion, and to riot in the wildest excess, was exactly 
what might be expected of men, who had a constant 
resource in their valour, who spurned the restraints: of 


regular society, who were inured to continual vicissi- 


tudes of privation and abundance, of hardship: and 
ease; and whose occupation exposed them to the 
constant peril of their lives. Instances of their pro- 
fusion are recorded, which appear hardly credible. 
It was no-uncommon thing with them to spend two 
or three thousand crowns in one night. Their cap- 
tains, on returning from a cruise, would sometimes 
buy whole pipes of wine, and breaking them up in 
the street, compel every person that passed to assist 
them in drinking it. One of them, who had return- 
ed from an expedition with three thousand dollars, 
was, in three months after, sold into slavery for a 
debt of forty shillings, which he had contracted in a 
tavern. In short, the maxim on which they uniform- 
ly acted was to enjoy the present moment, without 
regard to the future. Exposed as we are, said they, 
to such a variety of dangers, our life is totally differ- 
ent from that of other men. Why should we, who 
are alive to-day, and may be dead to-morrow, think 
of hoarding up? Our concern is to_ squander life 
away, rather than to preserve it. The reasoning 
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was natural, and their character would have been con- 
sistent had they made no pretence to religion. We 
may apply the same remark to the enormous cruel- 
ties which they committed against the Spaniards ; for 
which the law of retaliation, though it affords no 
apology, would very naturally account ; but which 
D cher irreconcileable with the mild spirit of 
that religion, for which they professed a profound 
rd. If the ships which they captured contained 
a cargo that pleased them, they generally sent their 
crews on shore without farther injury: if the prize 
was of little value, they took revenge for their dis- 
appointment on the unfortunate mariners, whom they 
inhumanly butchered, or threw into the sea. 

Having thus attempted a general delineation of the 
character and manners of these singular pirates, we 
shall now give a short and hasty narrative of the 
most remarkable of their romantic adventures. The 
first of their captains who distinguished himself, after 
Pierre le Grand, was Pierre Franc, a native of Dun- 
kirk. He had cruized, without success, before the 
Cape de la Vella, in the hope of intercepting some of 
the mercliant vessels bound from Maracaibo to Cam- 
22 till his store of provisions was nearly ex- 

usted, and his boat became so leaky as to be scarce- 
ly able to weather the sea. In this extremity he 

rmed the desperate resolution of attacking the Spa- 
nish barks, which were then engaged in the pearl 
fishery, in the stream de la Hacha, near the river de la 
Plata. About a dozen of these barks used to sail 
annually from Carthagena, protected by an Armadilla, 
or war ship, mounting from 24 to 30 pieces of cannon, 
with a suitable crew. 
was entrusted to a captain, into whose ship were 
brought every evening all the pearls which had been 
by the whole fleet during the day. With only 
twenty-six comrades, as resolute as himself, Pierre 
Franc attacked the captain’s ship, which carried 
eight guns, and was manned with a crew of three- 
score well armed men. The Spaniards, after a stout 
resistance, were compelled to surrender. But the 
triumph of Pierre was of short duration; he was 
pursued by the Armadilla, and having lost his main- 
mast in a squall, was speedily overtaken. The pi- 
rates, now only 22 in number, defended themselves 
with the most obstinate valour ; and though compel- 
‘led at length to yield to such superior force, their 
‘enemies were fain to grant them honourable terms of 
‘surrender. 

Equally daring and more varied were the adven- 
tures of Bartholomew, a Portuguese, who had fitted 
out, in Jamaica, at his own expense, a small brigan- 
He was crui- 
zing in this brigantine off Cape Corientes, in the 
island of Cuba, when he fell in with a large Spanish 
ship, mounting 20 guns, bound from Maracaibo for 
the Havannah. Undaunted by the superior strength 
of this vessel, Bartholomew immediately came up with 


it; and after an obstinate combat, he at length suceed- 


ed in making it his prize. Its cargo was extremely va- 


luable, and the pirates were exulting in their success, 


when three large 8 


whe ish ships unexpectedly bore 
in sight, and seemed to give tem chace. As their 
prize was heavily laden, it was impossible to escape ; 
and their strength being too inferior to afford them 
any ie in resistance, they surrendered at discre- 
tion. Two days after this disaster, the ships were 
separated from each other by a furious tempest, 


The command of this fleet 
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which drove the pirates upon the shore of Cam- 
peachy. The inhabitants ised Bartholomew, 
and immediately condemned him to be hanged. 
He had already been their prisoner on a former 
occasion, and found means to escape. Afraid, 
therefore, to bring him on shore, lest he should 
again elude their vengeance, they kept him, loaded 
with irons, in the ship in which he was taken, till 
they had prepared a gibbet for his public execution. 
Bartholomew, apprised of their intentions, resolved 
still to make an effort for his escape. sabi 2 by some 
means disengaged himself from his fetters, he fasten- 
ed to his sides two empty jars, so closely corked as 
to be completely water-tight, and after murderin 
his centinel, committed himself to the waves. Thou 
unaccustomed to swimming, the jars supported him 
till he had reached the shore, where he concealed 
himself in a thick forest, not far from the town. 
Here he remained for three days, subsisting upon 
wild herbs and roots, and afraid every moment of 
being taken by the Spaniards. He chose for his re- 
treat the hollow of an old tree, from which he dis- 
covered his enemies searching for him through the 
forest; and when he thought himself safe from their 
pursuit, he sallied forth towards the shore, with a 
view of travelling to Golfo Triste, from which he 
was then about thirty leagues distant. Here he ar- 
rived after incredible hardships, and having found 
there some vessels of pirates, to whom he was known, 
he related to them his misfortunes, and requested 
them to furnish him with a boat, and 20 men, with 
whose assistance he engaged to seize the ship in 
which he had been detained as prisoner, and thus te 
have some revenge for his wrongs. His request be- 
ing immediately granted, he came to the harbour of 
Campeachy by night, and springing on board of the 
— with his comrades, — the centinel and 
the rest of the crew, cut the cables by which she was 
moored, and before day light was out of view of the 
town. His triumph on this occasion, however, was as 
transient as the last ; for, while sailing towards Jamaica 
with his prize, he was overtaken by a violent storm, 
which dashed the ship to pieces against the rocks 
of Pinos, and all his newly acquired treasure perished 
in the waves. Bartholomew, with his companions, 
reached Jamaica in a canoe; and he engaged in va- 
rious other enterprises, but was unfortunate in them 


It would be endless to detail all the romantic exploits 
of these daring adventurers. In such terror did they keep 
the Spanish colonists, that they would no longer ven- 
ture to sail from their harbours; but resigning all the 
advantages of their situation and connections, formed 
themselves into so many distinct and separate states. 
„ This”? says Raynal, „was the origin of that spirit 
of inactivity, which continues to this day.“ This in- 
activity, however, served only to open new tempta- 
tions to the enterprize of the Buccaneers. No longer 
successful in their cruises, they determined to 
what theycould plunder on shore. The most fertile 
provinces of New Spain were pillaged and laid waste. 
ee became as much neglected as navigation ; 
and the dastardly Spaniards were as afraid to 2 
in the public roads, as to traverse the seas by whi 
their various colonies were disjoined. 


pips this new species of excursions, Montbar, a 
man of good family in Languedoc, was parti 
Giatingfeidied: While yet: 0 mare qhildy he hed age:- 


— — 
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Bucca- dentally received a circumstantial account of the enor- 


neers. 


the rich booty which they ha 


mities practised by the Spaniards in the conquest of 
the New World; and conceived against them’ an 
aversion, which taking possession of his whole mind, 
arose at length into a species of frenzy. When at- 
tending college, he happened to perform in a play, 
the part of a Frenchman quarreling with a Spaniard; 
his imagination took fire, aud he fell with such fury 
upon his companion, whom he mistook for a real 
Spaniard, that he would certainly have put him to 
death, had not the bystanders interposed, and con- 
vinced him of his delusion. He could think of no- 
thing, in short, but the deeds of horror which the 
Spaniards had committed against the unoffending na- 
tives of their American provinces ; and was inflamed 
with an irresistible ardour to avenge their innocent 
blood. With this resolution he sailed from his na- 
tive country, in order to join the Buccaneers, whom 
he had heard represented as the most inveterate ene- 
mies to the Spanish name. On his voyage to Ame- 
rica, the ship in which he sailed fell in wih a Spanish 
galleon, which was immediately boarded by the 
Frenchmen. Montbar, exulting in this opportunity 
of vengeance, rushed upon the enemy with the fu 
of a tyger, and hurrying twice from one end of the ship 
to the other, levelled all who dared to oppose him, 
He left to his companions the pleasure of dividing 
＋ taken, contenting 
himself with the savage enjoyment of contemplating 
the dead bodies of the Spaniards, the first victims of 
the revenge which he had sworn against their nation. 
When his ship reached St Domingo, a party of 
Buccaneers came on board to barter fresh provisions 
for brandy. As an apology for the trifling value of 
the articles which they offered, they complained that 
the Spaniards had overrun the country, laid waste 
their settlements, and carried off whatever they could 
find of value. Why,“ cried the indignant Mont- 
bar, ‘ do you suffer such outrages to pass unreven- 
ged 2”? „Think not,“ replied they, „that we are so 
tame and dastardly. The Spaniards, who dare not 
attack us upenly, took advantage of our absence 
while employed in the chace. We are now going to 
join some of our companions, who have been more in- 
jured than ourselves, and we shall take ample ven- 
geance for all our wrongs.“ Let me,“ said Mont- 


bar, „be your leader; the only pre-eminence I de- 


mand is to be the foremost in attack.’? The fury 
that flashed from his eyes, while he spoke these 
words, at once recommended him to the eee 
as the most proper person to conduct them to re- 
venge, and his offer was cheerfully accepted. That 
very day they overtook the enemy, whom Montbar 
attacked with an impetuosity that astonished the 
bravest of his comrades ; and the Spaniards, though 
far superior in numbers, were routed with prodigious 
slaughter. The triumph of Montbar was greatly 
heightened by the revolt of some Indians, whom the 
Spaniards had engaged in their service. While these 
men were galling the Buccaneers with their arrows, 
«¢ What !”? cried one of the Buccaneers, pointing to 
Montbar, “do you not perceive that God has sent 
you a champion to deliver you from the tyranny of 
the Spaniards, and will you yet fight in the cause of 
your tyrants??? The Indians paused for a moment, 
and seeing the heroism of Montbar, immediately 


joined his party, and turned their arrows against the 


Spaniards. The other achievements of Montbar 
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were equally~ brilliant and successful. 
the name of Exterminator; to which dreadful dis- 
tinction he was well entitled by the numbers of Spa- 
niards who were sacrificed, both by sea and land, to 
his restless and insatiable hatred. 


He received  Baceas, 


neers. 


The Spaniards, being now obliged to confine them. L’Olonoite 


selves within their settlements, the Buceaneers resolved 
toleavethem no security even there. They began, theres 


fore, to harass them by anew mode of warfare, uniting 


in formidable bands, and making incursions into the 
territories of their enemies. At the head of the first of 
these associations, or regiments of Buccaneers, was 
Francis L’Olonois, so called from the sands of Olone, 
where he was born. From the abject state of a 
bondman, this man had raised himself, by his courage 
and conduct, to the command of two canoes, with 
22 men. He was cruising with them, off the coast 
of Cuba, when an Armadilla mounting ten pieces of 
cannon, with a crew of eighty vigorous young fel- 


lows, was sent against him by the governor of the 


Havannah. At the sight of this vessel, the pirates 
rowed to a creek, where they concealed their canoes 
among the trees. The frigate, without perceiving 
them, came to moor in the same creek, and the ad- 
venturers, having an opportunity of surveying it at 
leisure, resolved to attack it without delay. They 
rowed gently along the shere, under cover of the 
trets, and stationing themselves on both sides of the 
enemy’s ship, began at break of day to fire upon it 
from their concealment. The Spaniards failed not 
to return the fire, without being able, however to do 


any injury to their unseen foe. This unequal com- 


bat continued till noon ; when the Spaniards, having 
lost the greater number of their men, suspended their 
firing, and prepared to retreat. L' Olonois imme- 
diately pursued them with his canoes, and, after a 
faint resistance, the Spaniards surrendered... Their 
barbarous conqueror was proceeding to put all the 
wounded to death, when a negro slave, dreading the 
same fate, threw himself at his feet, and offered to 
make an important discovery if he would spare his 
life. Having obtained his promise to that effect, he 
declared that the governor of the Havannah had sent 
him cn board the ship to serve as executioner to the 
Buccaneers, whom, in the confidence of their being 
taken, he had ordered to be hanged... Fired with 
rage at this discovery, L' Olonois ordered all the Spa- 
niards to be brought before him, and struck off their 
heads, one after another, with his sabre. One alone 
was left alive to be sent to the governor of the Ha- 
vannah, with a letter from L’Olonois, in which he 
informed him of the fate of his frigate and its crew, 
threatening the same treatment to all the Spaniards 
who should fall into his hands, among whom he 
did not despair of yet numbering the governor him- 
self. L’Olonois was now master of an excellent ves- 
sel, but his crew was small, and his hopes of treasure 
had been disappointed. With a view of procuring 
both men and plunder, he sailedto the port of Mara- 
caibo, where he took, by surprise, a sloop laden with 
plate and other articles of value. With these prizes 
he returned to Tortuga, where he was received by 
the inhabitants with unbounded joy, and crowds of 
adventurers flocked around him, offering to follow 
his fortunes wherever he shouldlead. Among other 
admirers of his valour and success, was Michael de 
Basco, who had signalized himself by many daring 
exploits, and particularly of late, by taking, even 
: 4 


„ 


— 


667. dition against the Spanish towns in Terra Firma ; 


the Buccaneers then in Tor- 
tuga to join in this glorious enterprize, they soon 

ected a force of 600 men. Michael, being 
well acquainted with the places which they meant 
to invade, was to have the command of this force by 
land ; and of the fleet, consisting of about eight ves- 
sels, L'Olonois embarked as admiral, in a ship which 
mounted ten guns. ‘This armament, the largest which 
the Buccaneers had ever been able to raise, had 
scarcely set sail, when it fell in with and captured 
two large Spanish ships, one of which, besides an 
immense cargo of cocoa nuts, contained money and 


and having invited 


jewels to the value of 50,000 crowns, and the other 


furnished them witha lange store of gunpowder, be- 
sides muskets and arms of various descriptions. En- 
couraged by these captures, which seemed to augur 
well of the enterprize, they proceeded to the bay of 
Venezuela, which runs up the country for about fif- 
ty leagues. At the mouth of this bay, which is like- 
wise called the lake of Maracaibo, are two small 
islands, on one of which were erected a watch tower 
and a fort, to guard the entrance against any hostile 
fleet. The first achievement of the Buccaneers was 
to carry this fort by storm, to spike the cannon, and 
to put to the sword the whole garrison, consisting 
of two hundred men. They next proceeded to Ma- 
racaibo, which they found deserted by the inhabitants, 
who had retired with their effects to the small town 
of Gibraltar on the other side of the bay. 

The adventurers, on entering Maracaibo, found 
its houses well supplied with provisions, and its cel- 
lars stored with excellent wines. Fifteen days were 
lost by the pirates in riot and debauchery, and 
the — og er ad improved the interval in fortifying 
Gibraltar by — batteries along the shore, bar- 
ricading the highways, and protecting, by strong 
entrenchments, every iste to the town. One 
narrow path alone had been left open for the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants, and that path, too, was 
commanded by a battery. By these obstacles, how- 
ever, — 5 as they were, the intrepid adven- 
turers were not to be discouraged. Here,“ cried 
L/ Olonois to his comrades, „ are the richest of the 
Spaniards ; we must take them and their treasure, 
or perish in the attempt.“ When they had approach- 
ed within pistol-shot of the entrenchments, whole 
ranks of them were cut down by the artillery and 
musketry, which the Spaniards levelled against them 
with a cool and certain aim. But their Saute only 
roused them to more desperate efforts of courage ; 
and the last breath of the fallen was spent in animat- 
ing their comrades to conquer, or to die glorious] 
like them. Their perseverance was crowned wit 
victory ; with the help of large branches which they 
had carried with them on purpose, they forced the 
-entrenchments in several 
combat, in which the Spaniards displayed unusual 
valour, they at last became masters of the town. 
Of a garrison of six hundred men, four hundred 
were killed upon the spot, one hundred were wound- 
ed, and scarcely a single officer survived the carnage 
of that dreadful day. ‘ 

_ The booty, — large, was insufficient to sa- 
tisfy the rapacity of these unprincipled robbers, who 


es; and, after a furious’ 
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Buces- under the cannon of Porto Bello, a Spanish ship of inflicted on many of their prisoners the cruellest tor- Bucca- 
_, Beer war, whose cargo was estimated at one million of tures, in order to extort from them a discovery of  Seer® 
1 crowns. These two adventurers concerted an expe- the places in which they supposed their treasure to 


be concealed. They remained four weeks in Gibral- 
tar, during which time their numbers were consider- 
ably diminished by a violent fever, occasioned chief- 
ly by the putrefaction of dead bodies which they 
had left unburied on the ground. At length, after 
setting fire to the town, they returned to Maracaibo, 
which would have shared the same fate, had not the 
inhabitants agreed to pay them a ransom of thirty 
thousand crowns. Not content, however, with this 
sum, for which they themselves had stipulated, they 
robbed thechurches of their bells, images, and pictures, 
for the pretended purpose of decorating a chapel 
which they designed to build in Tortuga. ent 
came to share the plunder which had accrued from this 
expedition, they found it amount, in all, to 260,000 
crowns in money, plate, and jewels; besides other 
commodities, equivalent to at least 100,000 more. 
With this booty they returned to Tortuga, where 
L’Olonois had not continued long when his necessi- 
ties again compelled him to undertake some new ad- 
venture. He-soon saw himself at the head of eight 
hundred resolute fellows, ready for any daring enter- 
prize. When they were out at sea, he di to 
them his intention of making a descent on the shores 
of the lake Nicaragua, where they could not fail to 
find such quantities of treasure as would amply compen · 
sate for any hardships or perils they might encounter 
in their undertaking. His fleet was forced into the 
bay of Honduras by a current, which baffled all his 
efforts to get out again to sea. It was therefore re- 
solyed to remain there during the rest of the season; 
and, in the mean time, to plunder all the Spanish 
towns and villages situated on the two shores of the 
bay. L' Olonois, with about three hundred of his fol- 
lowers, set out for the town of St Pedro. After a 
feeble resistance, the town surrendered on condition 
that the inhabitants should be allowed two hours to re- 
tire. That short space of time they employed so well, 
that the adventurers found but little left behind for 
them to plunder. On his return to the rest of his 
comrades, L’Olonois found them extremely dissatis- 
fied with the result of their enterprize, and chagri- 
ned at the state of inactivity in which the current 
forced them to remain. Many of them even secret- 
ly resolved to take the first opportunity of returnin 
to Tortuga; and when L’Olonois proposed to sai 
to the river Guatimala, they openly abandoned him, 
and under the direction of two of their captains, 
steered their course towards home. Notwithstand- 
ing this defection, L’Olonois proceeded on his enter- 
rize; and arrived at the mouth of the Nicara 
Tie he was immediately discovered by the Indians, 
who, in conjunction with the Spaniards, suddenly 
fell on the small band of adventurers, and put most 
of them to the sword. L'Olonois, with a handful 
of his followers, eseaped into their boats, but were 
guly reserved for more dreadful misfortunes. Com- 
pelled by want of provisions to land on the shores 
of Darien Straits, they were seized by the Indians, _ 
who, exasperated by their depredations, tore L’Olo- 
nois limb from limb; threw his members, yet quiver- 
ing, into a fire, and scattered his ashes in the air. 
By far the most celebrated, however, of all these 
adventurers, was a Welshman, named Morgan, gene- 
rally distinguished by the title of Sir Henry Morgan. 


Bucca- 
neers, 
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Disliking che occupation of his father, who was a 
wealthy yeoman, Morgan had eloped from home, 
while yet a boy, and had engaged himself on board 
a ship bound for the island of Barbadoes. As soon 
as he reached that place, his master sold him into 
bondage; and during his servitude, Morgan heard 
much of the adventures of the Buccaneers, whom 
he resolved to join as soon as he should recover 


maica, the rendezvous of the English pirates; and 
finding there two vessels ready to sail on a eruize, he 
offered his services to one of the captains, and was 
willingly received. After pe nage himself in 
several voyages, he proposed to some of his compa- 
nions that they should conjointly purchase and equip 
a vessel for themselves, to which proposal they at 
once agreed, and unanimously appointed Morgan 
their captain. On his first cruize, he took several 
valuable prizes, which he carried into Jamaica. Mans- 
velt, an old experienced adventurer, was then em- 
ployed in equipping a considerable fleet, with a de- 
sign of making a descent upon the continent, and 
pillaging some of its richest towns. The distin- 
guished success of Morgan recommended him to 
Mansvelt as a most desirable coadjutor, and he ac- 
cordingly appointed him his vice-admiral in his pro- 
jected expedition. 

With a force amounting to five hundred men, they 
proceeded first to the island of St Catherine’s, and 
demolished all its fortifications, except one small cas- 
tle, which they garrisoned with a hundred of their 


own men, along with the slaves whom they had taken 


from the Spaniards. After this conquest, they again 
set sail, and proceeded to the town of Nata. The 
governor of Panama having been apprised of their 


design, they returned to St Catherine’s, which they 


found in the same state in which they had left it. 
Mansvelt, fully aware of the advantages of this island, 
as a place of shelter and rendezvous to the pirates, 
applied to the governor of Jamaica for a force suffi - 
cient for its protection. With this request, however, 
the governor declined to comply; and, in a short 
time after, the island was retaken by the Spaniards. 

The death of Mansvelt having now left Morgan 
the principal hero among the pirates, he proclaimed 
his design of making another descent on the Spanish 
territories, and soon saw himself at the head of seven 
hundred men. His first expedition was directed 
against Port-au-Prince, a village in the island of St 
Cuba, whose extensive commerce, carried on through 
the medium of the other towns in the island, seemed 
to promise a booty as rich, ‘as its conquest would 
be easy. Warned of his design, the inhabitants 
of Port-au-Prince concealed their treasure, and con- 
veyed their moveable effects to a place of safety.— 
They next prepared for the reception of their in- 
vaders, by mustering all the inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, barricading the highways, and pla- 
cing several parties in ambush, each supported by 
some pieces of artillery. The adventurers, finding 
the roads impracticable, made a path for themselves 
through the woods, and, thus escaping the ambus- 
cades, came to a plain before the town, where the 
Spaniards were drawn up in order of battle. A sharp 
conflict ensued, in which the Spaniards were com- 
pletely routed, and most of them either left dead on 
the field, or overtaken and slain in their flight. 
Those within the town defended themselves with ob- 


. 
his liberty. With this view he repaired to Ja- 
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stinate valour, but were at length compelled to sur- 
render. When the adventurers saw themselves mas- 
ters of the towns, they shut up all the inhabitants in 
the churches, ransacked every house for plunder, and 
laid waste all the country round. 


Bueca- 
neers, 


Morgan next resolved to attack Portobello, a A. D. 1668, 


enn fortified town in the province of Costa Ri- 
is plan of operations was so well concerted, 
and so ably executed, that he came upon the city by 
surprise, and took it almost without opposition. 
But the most respectable of the inhabitants had re- 
tired within the castle, where they were determined 
to defend themselves to the last extremity. In or- 
der to reduce them with greater facility, he compel- 
led the women and the priests, many of whom he 


had taken prisoners, to fix the scaling ladders to the 


walls, persuaded that the gallantry and superstition 
of the Spaniards would prevent them from firing 
upon these objects of their affection and veneration, 


The governor, however, seeing through the device, 


desired his soldiers to fire upon all who should at- 
tempt to fix a ladder against the walls; and it was 
not till many of these unhappy persons, as well 
as of their tyrants, had perished in the assault, 
that the castle was stormed, and all the Spaniards, 
2 the governor, threw themselves at the merey 
of the conquerors. That valiant man resolutely re- 
jected every condition of surrender which they could 
ropose, and, in spite of the tears and entreaties of 
2 wife and daughters, resolved rather to die as a 
hero, than purchase his life by submission to ruffians. 
The adventurers having thus obtained possession 
of the whole town and its forts, spent some days in 
collecting all the plunder they could find; and in tor- 


turing, with ingenious cruelty, their wretched prison- 


ers, to extort from them a discovery of their hidden 
treasures. Having loaded his ships with all the booty 
he could procure, Morgan next compelled the inha- 
bitants to ransom their city from the flames, by the 
enormous sum of 100,000 crowns; and with this 
treasure he prepared to return to Jamaica. Before 
he set sail, a messenger came to his fleet from the 
governor of Panama, who requested to know by 
what kind of arms the adventurers were enabled to 
achieve such splendid exploits: Morgan received the 
messenger politely, and sent him back to his master 
with a musket and a few balls, as a specimen of the 
arms which he employed. The governor, pleased 
with this mark of civility which he did not expect, 
charged his messenger with a beautiful emerald ring, 
as a present to Morgan; and with a letter, expressing 
his regret that such valour as his should not be em- 
ployed in a more honourable cause. ‘ Carry m 
thanks to your master,“ said Morgan, “ for his obli- 
ging present; and inform him, that, as I sent a spe- 
cimen of our arms to gratify his curiosity, he shall 
soon have the additional satisfaction of seeing in Pa- 
nama with what address we can use them.“ 

Morgan next proceeded to Maracaibo, which he 
took without much difficulty, and the spoil of which, 
with the sum he exacted for its ransom, was estima- 
ted at 250,000 crowns. On his return to Jamaica, 
he was received with great joy by the inhabitants; 
and new adventurers crowded to him in such num- 
bers, that he -soon collected a force of 1000 men. 
With those he sailed to the island of St Catherine’s, 
which he was anxious to wrest out of the hands of 


the Spaniards, and to retain as a place of rendezvous, 


See 


= . = 
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Buces- of shelter, and of refreshment to the adventurers, tion of those riches, which were now wrésted from — 


who might — — to be cruizing in the neighbour- 
hood. The island was sufficiently strong to baffle 
the assaults of a much greater army than that of the 
Buccaneers; yet they obtained possession of it almost 
without an effort, through the treachery, or the 
cowardice of the governor, who, on their first ap- 
pearance, sent privately to Morgan, to concert mea- 
sures how he might surrender, without — 
his reputation as an officer, and the governor of suc 
an important place. It was agreed between them, 
that should attack by night a fort at some 
distance ; and that the governor, sallying out for its 
defence, should be suddenly attacked in the rear, and 
taken prisoner, after which the fort would immedi- 
ately surrender. To render the deception more com- 
plete, a smart firing was to be kept up on both sides, 
t so, directed as to do no mischief to either army. 
The farce was admirably conducted. The Spaniards, 
without being really exposed to any danger, appear- 
ed to have fought with great valour; 45 the Buc- 
caneers, to secure the possession of the island, demo- 
lished its fortifications ; and loading their vessels 
with a prodigious quantity of warlike stores, steered 
their course to s the river Chagre, for the pur- 
pose of invading the city of Panama. The entrance 
of this river was defended by a fort, apparently im- 
e, built upon a steep rock, which projected 
into the sea. The governor of this castle was a man 
of extraordinary abilities and valour, and his garrison 
was worthy of such a commander. The assaults of 
the Buccaneers were repelled with such effect, that 


they would probably have been obliged to raise the 


siege, had not an accident of a very strange nature 
disconcerted the Spaniards, and reduced them to the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. An arrow 
had pierced the body of one of the Buccaneers, who, 
with astonishing resolution, pulled it out, and wind- 
ing a little cotton around it, shot it from his musket 
back into the castle. The cotton, kindled by the 
powder, alighted upon the thatch of some houses 
within the fort, which immediately caught fire; and 
the flame communicated to a powder magazine, whose’ 
tremendous explosion 2 ruin and consternation 
among the Spaniards. In addition to this misfor- 
tune, their brave commander was killed, while per- 
on prodigies of valour; and the besiegers, ta- 
king advantage of this double calamity, made them- 
selves masters of the place. 
the river in his boats, till he came to Cruces, 
where it ceases to be navigable. He was still five 
leagues distant from Panama, on his march to- 
wards which, he was met by a considerable body 
of troops, whom he soon put to flight, and, with- 
out farther resistance, entered the city, which was 
now abandoned. Amazing quantities of treasure 
were found concealed in wells and caves; and the 
parties, which were sent to scour the coun 
turned with much valuable spoil from the neighbour- 
ing forests. Not content with this, however, they 
exercised the most dreadful tortures on the prisoners 
who had fallen into their hands, in order to oblige 
them to discover the places where their riches were 
concealed ; and the Spaniards seemed now to be ex- 
piating, by their sufferings, the massacres and cruel- 
ties of which their ancestors had been guilty in the 
conquest of those very regions, and in the acquisi- 


Morgan sailed up 


re- 
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them by the same means. 


Among the captives taken by the adventurers ov 


this occasion, one lady attracted particular atten: 
tion. She was anative of Spain, and the wife of an 
opulent merchant, whose business had some time be- 
fore called him to Peru. She was still in the bloom 
of youth: her raven tresses waved over her ivory 
brow, „like shadows o’er the winter snow ;”’ her 
cheeks, naturally ruddy, were heightened by a tro- 
pical sun into a warmer glow; and her fine black 
eyes, dazzling with uncommon lustre, gave animation 
to the noblest countenance that ever the hand of na- 
ture delineated, or poets’ fancy conceived. The inte- 
rest which her unhappy situation excited, was height- 
ened into admiration by her elevated mien; and her 
whole deportment indicated a soul incapable of being 
degraded from its native rank by any reverse of con- 
dition, or any depth of misery. Even the heart of 
Morgan, unused as it was to the tender emotions, 
did homage to this dignified beauty. He felt for her 
a kind of affection, for which he could not well ac- 
count; and the natural impetuosity of his tem 
was checked by an involuntary respect, which her 
dignity inspired. He assigned her a separate house, 
with a retinue of servants, whom he directed to treat 
with a regard adequate to her former rank. He 
visited her frequently ; he was daily more charmed 
with her beauty and her conversation; he felt the 
respect which she had at first inspired, growing into 
a passion that could no longer be resisted. One of 
her servants, to whom he disclosed his secret, was 
employed to learn the opinion formed of him by the 
lady, and to prepare her for compliance with his de- 
sires. At length he ventured to throw out some 
hints of his attachment, and to usurp some freedoms, 
which her delicacy could not brook. „Morgan,“ 
said she, with overawing composure, . your treat- 
ment of me, since I became your captive, has given 
me a high opinion of your benevolence; do not, I 
entreat you, compel me to change that opinion, by 
attempting to take an ungenerous advantage of m 
present misfortunes. He retired abashed; but his 
disappointment only gave new ardour to his passion. 
Next day he renewed his visit; avowed his design in 
still more offensive terms; and, chagrined by the la- 
dy’s determined rejection of his proposals, grasped 
her with violence, and was proceeding to force her 
to compliance with his brutal desires. For this emer- 
the lady was prepared; and displaying a dag- 
— Brit he had peal’ in her ian lakes 
mous man!“ cried she, (urge me no farther. This 
dagger shall be my protection from your insults. I 
1 to die, but shall never be dishonoured.“ 
Morgan, perceiving her resolution unalterable, de- 
sisted from his attempts, and left her in despair. 
His pride, mortified by her obstinacy, now couvert- 
ed his passion into deep-rooted hatred; and with the 
meanness inseparable from ignorance and vulgarity, 
he revenged with brutal cruelty that inviolable vir- 
tue, which a more generous heart would, in similar 
circumstances, have been inclined to idolize. He 
deprived her of her attendants ; confined her in an 
unwholesome cellar ; and, to give some plausible apo- 
logy for this unaccountable change in his conduct 
towards a lady for whom all were interested, pretend- 
ed that he detected her in a correspondence with his 
3° 
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Bucca- enemies. But his persecution only gave new forti- 


neers, 


tude to this Spanish Lucretia; and his comrades, 
impatient of their delay in a place where they could 
find no more plunder, urged him to depart. Unable 
longer to withstand their remonstrances, he set fire 
to , she released his prisoners for an immense 
ransom ; and came to the mouth of the Chagne with 
the richest booty which any party of Buccaneers had 
ever acquired. He contrived to have the most valu- 
able part of the spoils conveyed on board his own 


ship, with which he set sail for Jamaica, before dawn 


of the day appointed for the general distribution, 
without having given any warning to the rest of his 
fleet. 

After this treacherous act, no expedition of con- 
sequence was undertaken by the Buccaneers, till 
they were conducted by Van Horn, on an enterprize 
of great daring and importance. This man had ser- 
ved all his life among the French. Himself a stran- 
ger to fear, he would allow no symptom of it to ap- 
pear 1 his crew. In the heat of engagement, 
he ranged about his ship, keenly observing all his 
men; and if any of them betrayed the slightest alarm, 
he immediately put him to death. This dreadful 
discipline, while it effectually deterred the faint- 
hearted from his service, rendered him the idol of 
the brave. With those whom he approved, he was 
always ready to share the 8 which he acquired; 
thus heightening, by his 
tion which his intrepidity naturally commanded. On 
his former expeditions, which were chiefly confined 
to cruising, he sailed in a frigate, which was his own 
property. In his new designs, which required a 
greater force to carry them into execution, he was 
assisted by Grammont, Godfrey, Jonque, and Law- 

‘rence de Graff, whose exploits had gained them distin- 
guished renown.. Twelve hundred Buccaneers joined 
themselves, on this occasion, to these celebrated cap- 
tains, and sailed in six vessels for Vera Cruz. They 


A. . 1685. landed, under cover of night, about three leagues 


from the town, for which they instantly marched 
without being discovered. By break of day they 
were in pear Bs possession of the place; and the 
greater part of the citizens were kept prisoners in 
the churches, to. which they had fled for shelter. 
At the door of each church was laid a train of gun- 
powder, to blow up the building ; and a Buccaneer 
stood by, with a lighted match, ready to set fire to 
it on the least appearance of insurrection. Thus the 
city was pillaged without resistance ; and, after three 
days, the citizens confined in the churches, who 
had tasted neither meat nor drink during all that 
time, agreed to ransom their lives and liberties for 
10,000,000 livres, equivalent to L. 437,500 ster- 
ling. Half of the- money was paid the same day. 
The other half was levying in the internal parts of 
the country, when a large body of troops appeared 
on an eminence; a fleet of seventeen ships at the 
same time approaching the harbour. The Bucca- 
neers thinking it prudent to retreat, carried off with 
them 1500 slaves, as an indemnification for that part 
of the ransom which remained unpaid. They sailed 
boldly through the midst of the Spanish fleet, which 
allowed them to pass without firing a single gun; 
happy to be sd easily rid of such dangerous enemies. 

About a year after the return of these adventu- 


vers from the Gulf of Mexico, the French and Eng- 


rank liberality, the admira- 


BUCCANEERS. 


lish pirates, without any communication with each Buess 


other, projected an expedition against the country of 
Peru. Four thousand men embarked in this enter- 
prize; and, had their courage been directed by a 
skilful commander, they would have wrested from 
the Spaniards that important country. Instead of 
acting in concert, they formed — into small 
parties, and, after plundering many rich towns, they 
continued for some years in the country, giving 
themselves up, as usual, to riot and debauchery. 
Many of them fell victims to their excess. Of those 
who survived, some were shipwrecked, on their re- 
turn, in the Straits of Magellan, and at Cape Horn; 
and some, who attempted to march by land to the 
Northern Sea, either lost their lives or their plunder, 


by falling into ambuscades which were laid for them 


by the Spaniards. In short, the French and English 
colonies gained little by this expedition, which had 
lasted four years, and which had deprived them of 
their bravest inhabitants. N | 

While these adventurers were ravaging the shores 
of the Southern Sea, another band of Buccaneers, 
commanded by Grammont, was committing similar 
outrages in the North. Campeachy was the object 
of their attack; where an incident happened, too 
honourable to the English character to be here 
omitted. The citadel, after holding out for some 
time, was abandoned by its defenders. One gun 
alone continued to annoy the assailants, which, on 
storming the fort, they found to be served by an 
English officer, who had determined to expose him- 
self to any danger rather than basely relinquish his 
post. Grammont knew how to appreciate such cou- 
rage; he received this brave officer with every mark 
of distinction, granted him his liberty, with all his 
effects, and complimented him, besides, with some 
valuable presents. The conquerors of Campeachy 
spent two months in pillaging the city and the sur- 
rounding country. After burning the city, and de- 
molishing the citadel, which the governor refused to 
ransom, they returned to St Domingo. 


The next achievement of the Buccaneers was the A. D. 1697. 


capture of the city of Carthagena. Here their bra- 
very was crowned with the most brilliant success, 
though tarnished with the most atrocious cruelties. 
Returning home with an immense plunder, they fell 
in with a fleet of Dutch and English ships, both 
those nations being then in alliance with Spain. Se- 
veral of the pirates were taken or sunk, the rest 
made their escape to St Domingo. This was the 


last important expedition undertaken by the Bue- 


caneers. The war, on account of the Prince of 
Orange, which separated the French and English 
nations; the successful efforts of both nations to en- 
age these enterprising men in the cultivation of 
and; their prudence in entrusting the most distin- 
guished of the Buccaneers with civil and pee 
employments ; and the protection which they bot 
successively engaged to afford the Spanish settle- 
ments, concurred to put an end. to the society of 
Buccaneers, certainly the most extraordinary which 
history records. See Raynal’s History of the East 
and West Indies, vol. iii. Histoire des Avanturiers 
qui se sont signalés dans les Indes, par Alexandre 
Olivier Oexmelin. History of the Buccaneers of 
America, by John Esquemeling. Edward's History 
of the West Indies, vol. i. () 
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1525, at which time he was a pauper or exhibitioner. Buchanan- 
He soon after went a second time to Paris, where e 
became a student in the Scotish college, There he 
obtained various degrees of merit; and, in the year 


BUC 


es BUCCHOREST. See Bucnanest. | 
BUCENTAUR, the name of the splendid state 
vessel in which the Venetians perform the annual ce- 


en of wedding the sea. See Venice. 


BUCHAN, a district in the north of Scotland, 
lying partly in the county of Aberdeen, and partly 
in the county of Banff, The Bullers of Buchan are 

hollows in a rock projecting into the sea, on the 
coast of Buchan. These hollows, which are open 
at the top, are about 30 fathoms deep, and 50 in 
diameter. They have three entrances, through which 
fishing-boats sail without apprehension, 
. BUCHANAN, Georges, a celebrated scholar, 
of whom any country might be proud, and whose 
name is peculiarly dear to Scotland. Of the very 
early part of his life we know wonderfully little; and 
the little that we do know, is not unmixed with con- 
j . He was born in the parish of Killearn, and 
county of Stirling, about the beginning of Febru- 

„in the year 1506. His father occupied the farm 
of Mid-Conen, or the Moss; but through his pre- 
mature death, and the contemporaneous insolvency 
of the grandfather, the family, consisting of five 
sons three daughters, were left in extreme po- 
verty. The mother, being a woman of spirit and 
management, made a successful struggle with the 
- difficulties of her situation, and contrived to rear her 
numerous offspring in a decent and respectable man- 
ner. We have it from tradition, that George got 
the rudiments of that literature in which he ultimate- 
ly became so eminent, at the public school of Kil- 
learn, which was two miles distant from his native 
place; And we have it from authority not much su- 

jor to tradition (Mackenzie’s Lives of Scotch 
Writers), that he afterwards went, whether from 
choice or from necessity we are not informed, to 
his youthful studies in the school of Dum- 
oo. His maternal uncle, James Heriot, per- 
ceiving the superiority of his. talents, paid him the 
attention of —— and liberal patron, and sent him, 
when he was about fourteen years of age, to the 
university of Paris, where he improved his Know- 
ledge of Latin, acquired the Greek language by his 
own unaided exertions, and first began to shew and 
cultivate his poetical powers. He had not been two 
years at Paris, when his uncle died, and left him in 
a state of great destitution, the misery of which was 
aggravated by a severe engen induced, it is pro- 
bable, by disappointment and mortification. This 
unfortunate event obliged him to return to Scotland. 
After devoting a considerable time to the restoration 
of his health, he entered the army, in which he con- 
tinued for a year, engaged in active and dangerous 
warfare with England, mingling with enthusiasm in 
military operations, and preparing himself for giv- 
ing those animated descriptions o and for- 
titude which are to be met with in his Histo of 
Scotland. The first campaign, however, in whic 
he served as a soldier, was extremely inglorious ; and 
while no honour was acquired, the hardships which 
he had to suffer so much affected his constitution, 
that he was for several months confined to bed. As. 
soon as he had completed his eighteenth year, he went. 
to the university of St Andrews. He there recei- 
ved the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in the year 
vol. v. PART I. 


1529, secured, by competition, the procuratorship 
of the German nation, which was ove of the four 
classes into which the students were divided, and 
comprehended those from Scotland. But what was 
of still greater consequence, he there imbibed the 
* and sentiments of the Reformers, which by 
at time had made considerable progress on the 
Continent. At the expiry of two years, he was a 
pointed a professor in the college of St Barbe. 
that situation, he taught grammar for three years, 
without receiving, however, any remuneration that 
was at all adequate to the extent or value of his la- 
bours. Indeed, it appears from his elegies, and from 
the writings of other authors, that the teachers of 
humanity were at that time in a most wretched con- 
dition in point of emolument, and that Buchanan, in 
this case, experienced only what was common to all 
who held that honourable and useful office. In the 
ear 1532, he became tutor to Gilbert Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis, to whom he inscribed his first sate, 
a Translation of Linacre’s Rudiments of Latin 
Grammar, and whose conduct in after life reflected 
no small credit on the abilities and virtue of his pre- 
ceptor. With this young nobleman, Buchanan re- 
turned to Scotland in 1537. Having spent some 
time in his native country, during which he quarrel- 
led with the Franciscan friars, in consequence of a 
satirical poem, entitled Somnium, he determined to 
go back to France, and betake himself to his former 
employment ; but James V. retained him as - 
tor to his natural son James Stuart, who died in the 
year 1548. The Franciscans, whom Buchanan had 
deeply offended, and whose favour he shewed no in- 
clination to regain, endeavoured to make the king 
his enemy ; but so far were they from succeeding in 
this attempt, that James, who had no reason to love 
them, only instigated the poet to make fresh attacks 
upon their principles and character. In his Francis- 
canus, he exposed their ignorance, their irreligion, 
and their vices, in a strain of such appropriate and 
masterly ridicule, and in language so powerful and 
captivating, as to render him, ever after, the object 
of their unqualified hatred and resentment. Very 
soon, indeed, they tried to sacrifice him to their ven- 
geance, by comprehending him in the general arrest 
to which many a were then subjected, and 
giving him over to trial and punishment for his alle- 
ged heresies. But he had some friends at court b 
whom he was warned of his danger; and, thoug 
Cardinal Beaton was his active and zealous enemy, 
he fortunately escaped from the apartment in which 
he had been confined, and succeeded in getting to 
London, where he was protected from the hostility 
of the Papists by Sir John Rainsford, to whom he 
has gratefully inscribed a small poem. In London, 
however, he did not remain long. His spirit was 
too proud to brook the necessity under which his in- 
digence had laid him, of practising literary mendi- 
city; and his love of freedom was too ardent to ad. 
mit of much attachment to a country in which the 
monarch was a capricious, unprincipled, and cruel 
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Buchanan. tyrant. He therefore went again to Paris, where 
nym there was more of that civilization which his mind 


relished—where he had a great number of literary 
associates—and where he could hope to enjoy a lar- 
ger share of personal safety: but, on his arrival at 
Paris (1539), he found Cardinal Beaton living there 
in the capacity of ambassador; and knowing well 
both the power and the temper of that relentless per- 
secutor, he embraced an opportunity which imme- 
diately occurred, of retreating to Bourdeaux, and 
fixing bis residence there, as a professor of the La- 
tin language in the college of Guienne, which had 
been lately founded, and became, chiefly through 
his exertions, one of the most distinguished schools 
of learning in France. In Bourdeaux, Buchanan 
was respected and happy. His accomplishments, 
both as a scholar and as a poet, were such as to in- 
sure the esteem of all with whom he associated, or 
to whom he was known: and not only in the col- 
lege and the city, but also in the neighbourhood, he 
found a considerable number of men, whose taste and 
pursuits and attainments were similar to his own, and 
whose society, therefore, he enjoyed with a peculiar 
relish. Among these, the elder Scaliger, who re- 
sided at Agen, deserves to be particularly mentioned, 
as one who was himself a great scholar, and whose 
admiration of the Scotish poet was high and perma- 
nent ; who entertained Buchanan, and other. enlight- 
ened inhabitants of Bourdeaux, with the utmost hospi- 
tality ; and who, in the company of such men of learn- 
ing, equally forgot the tortures of the gout and his 
natural love of dogmatism and contradiction, for his 
own personal satisfaction, and the advantage of 
ethers. <4 1 5 ‘ 

While Buchanan paid every attention to the duties 
of his official situation, (though, by the way, he does 
not seem to have been much in love with the labo- 
rious and ill-rewarded profession of a teacher), he 
continued to court the muses, and at once to im- 
prove and to display those great talents which he pos- 
sessed as a Latin poet. To correct and refine the 
dramatic taste of the French nation, so far as his of- 
ficial influence and individual efforts enabled him to 
go, he applied himself to the composition of trage- 
dies for the academical stage, and drew off the at- 
tention of the students from the rude and absurd re- 
presentations to which they had been accustomed, to 
those more correct and polished models which had 
been exhibited by the ancient theatre. His success 
in this department of literature was equal to his ex- 
pectations. In the course of three years, in the 
midst of his fatiguing avocations, and in continual 
apprehensions of the enmity of Cardinal Beaton, who 
was using every method of getting him apprehend- 
ed, he wrote four tragedies, which, notwithstanding 
many faults, are, on the whole, admirable specimens 
of a poetical mind, and especially of skill in the La- 
tin language. Two of them were translations of the 
Alcestis and the Medea of Euripides, who was his 
favourite author; the other two were original, and 
entitled Jephthes and Baptistes, both of which have 
been translated into several languages. 
Jephthes is distinguished by considerable interest of 
subject, and many beauties in delineation; but Bap- 
tistes contains more of the characteristic marks of 


Of these, 


Buchanan’s mind, as it declaims boldly against priest- Buchanan, 
craft and tyranny, and inculcates, t roughout, tlg 


love of civil and religious liberty. ' 
While in Bourdeaux, Buchanan wrote various o- 
ther poems, and particularly devoted one to the laud- 


able purpose of securing the substantial patronage of 


Olivier, chancellor of the kingdom, to the college 
of Guienne. In this he succeeded, and then inscrib- 
ed an elegant tribute of gratitude to the chancellor 
for his liberality. He also addressed a Sapphic ode 
to the youth of Bourdeaux, in order to recommend 
to them the study of the liberal arts; and in this al- 
so, he appears to have attained his object. Having 
to the best instructions, united the most ‘brilliant and 
winning example, he at once stimulated to the pur- 
suit, and promoted the acquirement, of elegant lite- 
rature. ; 

After residing for three years at Bourdeaux, Bu- 
chanan went to Paris, where he officiated as a regent 
in the college of Cardinal le Moine till the year 1547. 
It appears it one of his elegies, that for a consi- 
derable time he was dreadfully afflicted with the gout. 
The elegy, however, in which he records the fact, 
shews that the disease had not impaired the vigour of 
his imagination. His associates in this new situa- 
tion, were worthy of being connected with him; 
and it has been remarked, that humanity was taught 


in the same college, at the same period, by three of. 


the most learned men in the world,—Turnebus, Bu- 
chanan, and Muretus. From Paris he went to Co- 
imbra, where the king of Portugal had lately esta- 
blished a university; and there he had for his col- 
leagues, Govea, to whose friendship he had been 
formerly indebted,—Gelida, Tevius, and many other 
celebrated scholars. Govea, however, dying unex- 

ectedly in 1548, and the protection which he had 
hitherto afforded to his learned coadjutors being of 
course withdrawn, they were most bitterly persecu- 
ted by the Portuguese. Buchanan, in particular, 
was marked out for a victim. The most foolish and 
unjust accusations were preferred against him. Two 
individuals formally deponed to his being inimical to 
the Romish faith. It was known that he had writ- 


ten a poem in ridicule of the Franciscans, and, be- 


sides some uncatholic notions concerning the Eucha- 
rist, he had been guilty of a crime no less heinous 
than that of eating flesh in Lent. In these circum- 
stances, it was wonderful that the Inquisition, be- 
fore which he had been brought, permitted him to 
escape with his life. The termination, however, of 


that harassing trial to which he had been subjected 


for a year and a half by the inquisitors, was neither 
severe nor unfortunate. He was sentenced to be 
confined ina monastery, that he might enjoy the 


privilege of being edified by monks, much more ig- 


norant of religion than destitute of kindness. Un- 
der their tuition, he continued for several months, 
and it was during that period that he commenced 
his beautiful version of the Psalms of David—a task 
which some allege was imposed upon him as a pe- 
nance by his ghostly instructors, but which, it is 
more probable, he imposed upon himself, for the 
purpose of solacing his pious spirit amidst the evils 
of his condition. Whatever was his motive for be- 
ginning this work, it is certain that he has dccom- 
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lished it in u manner which does infinite honour. to 
is genius, and which places him, though he had 


written nothing else, in the very first ranks of mo- 


Latin poets. The first specimen of it was pub- 

i at Paris in the year 1556, 
As soon as Buchanan regained his freedom, he deter- 
mined to set out for France, to which country he seems 
to have cherished a warm and constant attachment, 
and solicited the king for a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expence of his journey. The king was 
unwilling to part with him; and, in order to induce 
him to prolong his stay, bestowed upon him a small 
supply, and made him a promise of future and suit- 
able preferment. The supply being little, and the 
promise of very doubtful performance, he embarked 
at Lisbon, and arrived safe in England. There, 


however, he did not long remain. The aspect of 


pics affairs was very discouraging ; and though 
he might have received such promotion as would have 
pleased other men, yet at chat time his affections 


were 80 ar placed on France, that he almost 


He accordingly 


immediately (1553) departed for that favourite land. 
The French nation were fond of him, and consider- 
ed him in some measure as their own; and the 
warmth and extent of his attachment to them may 
be seen in a poem written by him on this occasion, 
entitled Adventus in Galliam, in which he praises 
the country for every thing that is beautiful in na- 
ture, liberal in art, refined in manners, and great in 
arms. Soon after his return to Paris, he was made 
a regent in the college of Boncourt. In the year 
1555, he became preceptor to Timoleon de Cossé, 
son of the celebrated Comte de Brissac, who at that 
time was invested with the government of the French 
dominions in Italy. Marshal de Brissac was a great 
warrior, but of liberal sentiments, and fond of the 
society of learned men. Buchanan resided in his fa- 
mily for five years, conducting himself with his ac- 
customed propriety, and at once instructing the son 
in the elements of literature, and assisting the father 
with his counsel, and delighting him with his conver- 
sation, A civil war breaking, out in France, Buch- 
anan returned in haste to his native country. There 
he was employed at court (1562) as classical tutor 
to Queen Mary, who was then in her twentieth year; 


and we find, by a letter of Randolph’s, that he read 


with her, every afternoon, a portion of Livy ; a cir- 
eumstance which places in a very respectable light 
the attainments of that accomplished but imprudent 
and unfortunate princess. 

Buchanan arrived in Scotland just about the time 
{1560) when the reformed religion had triumphed 


over Popery, and obtained the sanction of parlia-. 


mentary enactment. To that religion he had all 
along been secretly attached; and though his attach- 
ment was founded on a rational conyiction of its su- 
pene and truth, he himself acknowledged that 

e was much confirmed in his principles by the treat- 
ment which he had received from the grey friars. 
1 essed himself an adherent of the 
new doctrines. accession to the number of the 
reformed was considered as of sufficient importance 


to merit their best sa gba and by the Earl of Mur- 


ray, who was not only one of them, but a patron of 
learning and of learned men, he was appointed prin- 
¢ 4 . 
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consequence of holding 
to on theology ; and it is recorded, that 
prelections were those of a man who had studied his 
subject, and that they displayed the characteristic 
ability of their author. He had not been long in 
Scotland, when he thought of publishing a correct 
edition of his various poetical works, Fis version 
of the Psalms being now completed, he put it into 
the hands of the —— rinter Henry Stephens, 
who kept the manuscript so long beside him, that he 
has been accused of a design to claim it as his own, 
in the event of Buchanan’s death. This accusation, 
however, does not appear to have been well found- 
ed. The work at length appeared, and excited uni- 
versal admiration. Several attempts were made to 

ive a Latin version, or rather paraphrase of the 
Book of Psalms; but though some of these, parti- 
cularly that of Arthur Johnston, possess great me- 
rit, and in certain points may be considered as equal, 
if not superior, to the production of Buchanan, it 
is the general and established opinion, that, on the 
whole, he is quite unrivalled. ven of Johnston's 
Psalms, we seldom hear; but Buchanan’s Psalms 
are known to, and spoken of by, every scholar in 
Europe. This elegant work the author inscribed, in 
a poetical dedication no less elegant, to Mary, whose 
studies he was probably superintending at the time. 
The queen rewarded him for his merits and for his 
compliments, by conferring on him the temporalitics 
of the abbey of Crossraguel, which were very con- 
siderable. He also published a collection of satires, 
entitled Fraires Fraterrimi, which had been com- 
posed at various periods, and were chiefly directed 
against the doctrines of the Popish church, and the 
licentiousness of the Popish priests. By these effu- 
sions of wit and ridicule, he certainly promoted the 
cause of the Reformation. The abettors of that 
cause were encouraged by the efforts of such an able 
friend; and its adversaries were put to silence and 
to shame, by a weapon which the very nature of 
their superstition, and the notorious practices of their 
clergy, made it impossible for them to resist. In 
the year 1567, he published anether collection, con- 
taining Elegie, Silv, Hendecasyllabi. .. . 

As Principal of St Leonard’s College, Buchanan 
was regarded with the highest reverence and esteem: 
in proof of which, various marks of honour were 
conferred upon him. He was also repeatedly a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly. Of that court, in 
1567, he had, though a layman, been chosen mo- 
derator; and he was formerly one of the commission- 
ers appointed for revising the Book of Discipline. 
But Buchanan was now to appear in a new charac- 
ter, and to take an active and decided part in the 
politics of his country, which at that period were in 
a very disordered and critical state. ‘The first trans- 
action in which he engaged, was one of a nature 
equally extraordinary and delicate. Elizabeth hav- 
ing required delegates to be sent from Scotland for 
the purpose of conferring with respect to the con- 
duct and situation of Mary, who was then a pri- 
soner in England; and Murray the Regent, with 
other distinguished persons, having gone on that 
embassy, Buchanan was one of several who were 


in St Andrew’s, In Buchanan. 
this office, he was ee — — 
is 


Buchanan. appointed to accompany them as assistants. 
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He be- 
came a powerful co- adjutor, by composing a work, 
in which he endeavoured to detect and expose the 
wicked actions of the Scotish Queen. This work 
was submitted to the commissioners during their con- 
ference at Westminster, (1568), and was afterwards 
circulated most industriously through the kingdom 
by Elizabeth and her ministers. This part of Bucha- 
nan’s conduct has been severely condemned by Chal- 
mers, Stuart, and other writers of the same stamp, 
who have broadly accused him of the foulest and 


most aggravated ingratitude to Queen Mary. The. 


benefits conferred upon him by that princess have 
been much exaggerated, in order to render his al- 
leged misconduct the more glaring and unpardonable, 
One thing is certain, that he was not patronized or 
promoted beyond his real merit and his professional 
services. But even allowing the greater part of what 
has been asserted on that point to be true, the charge 
of ingratitude is not necessarily substantiated. Bu- 


chanan, doubtless, was placed in circumstances which 


must have been painful to an ingenuous mind, and 
which it is to be presumed were painful to his. 
There was a contest between private feeling and 
public duty ; and had Buchanan been a man of nar- 
row views, or sentimental imbecility, he would have 
preferred the claims of the former to the iis a 
tions of the latter: but as he thought vigorously, 
and felt nobly, he merged what he owed to an indi- 
vidual in what he owed to his native country; and 
that he might do a service to the cause of humanity, 
and religion, and freedom, (for all these were be- 
lieved to have been violated by the queen), he was 
contented to lie under the suspicions and to suffer 
the obloquy to which his patriotism might expose 
him. It should not be forgotten, that he did not 
abandon his queen till she had openly renounced 
these principles and virtues, by the exercise of which 
alone, she could justly expect his allegiance and sup- 
port. When Murray, to whom he was strongly at- 
tached, was assassinated (1570) by Hamilton of 
Bothwelhaugh, Buchanan, feeling the keenest indig- 
nation against the family of the assassin, and suspect- 
ing that their bloody purposes were not yet fully 
executed, wrote an admonitory letter on the subject, 
4 Direct to the trew Lordis, Mantenaris of the Kingis 
Graces Authioritie.“ During the same year, he wrote 
a satirical tract in the Scotish dialect, entitled, The 
Chameleon,” in which he exposed, with great suc- 
cess, the unsteadiness of Secretary Maitland’s poli- 
tical principles and conduct. This production,-how- 
ever, was suppressed at the time, by the vigilance of 
the secretary, and indeed was not printed till the be- 
ginning of last century. Very soon after the death 
of Murray, Buchanan was nominated to be one of 
the preceptors for conducting the education of the 

oung king, who was then only four years of age. 

his very delicate and important office, he executed 
with his characteristic talent and integrity, commu- 
nicating to his royal pupil the classical knowledge 
which he was so well able to impart ; instilling into 
his mind those sentiments which became his station 
and his destiny; and fearlessly subjecting him to 
that discipline which the prospect of a crown gene- 
rally renders more necessary thanagreeable. James, 


BUCHANAN. 


who in some respects profited considerably by Bu- Buchanan, 


chanan’s tuition, long remembered the commanding 
aspect and authoritative manner of his preceptor ; 
but that monarch did not realise the anticipations 
which Buchanan had fondly cherished of his reign, 
and permitted the liberal and enlightened sentiments 
which had been inculcated upon him with the ut- 
most solicitude, to be superseded by an inordinate 
love of prerogative, or impaired by a silly resent. 
ment against his preceptor for his treatment of his 
unworthy mother. At the same time that Bucha- 
nan became preceptor to the king, he was made a 
director of the chancery ; and, in 1570, he was in- 
invested with the office of keeper of the privy seal, 
in room of Lord Maitland, which office he appears 
to have held so late as the 1580. While Buchanan 


acted the part of a politician and a statesman, he 


continued to act.also as a scholar; for we find him 
occupied; by special appointment, in composing 
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suitable grammars for the use of schools, which then 


laboured under great defects in that important par- 
ticular. He afterwards employed his pen in draw- 
ing up a memorial respecting the reformation of the 
University of St Andrews, in pursuance of a coms 
mission granted by the parliament in 1578, for re- 
forming all universities and colleges within the realm. 
About this time, it is evident, that Buchanan stood 
uncommonly high in the estimation, not only of his 
own country, but of the world at large. He cor- 
responded with the most eminent literary characters 
of the age. He was applied to by the Kin of Na- 


varre, and other zealous Protestants on the conti- ~ 


nent, to promote the reformation, by using his influ- 
ence with the monarch and people of Scotland. And 
some distinguished critics abroad. solicited him for 
contributions to their editions and illustrations of the 
ancient classics—a department of literature to which 
he had not paid much attention, but in which his 
natural sagacity, and his extensive learning, certainly 
qualified him to excel. 

His correspondence, it is evident, was very exten- 
sive, but unfortunately a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion of it has been preserved. A small volume is all 
that remains, to which there is no prospect of any 
augmentation. Notwithstanding the many avoca- 
tions which consumed so much of his time, and the 
infirm and precarious state of his health, Buchanan 
had found leisure to compose a treatise of political 
philosophy, under the title De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos Dialogus.” 
dedicated to the young king, his pupil. The sub- 
ject, as announced in the title, is local and limited ; 
but, as discussed in the body of the work, embraces 
the general maxims and principles of aie 
which the author lays down with much precision, 
and expatiates upon with much eloquence. This 
book excited a great deal of attention, and procured 
for Buchanan high applause from the friends of li- 
berty, and most bitter hostility from the abettors of 
popery and despotism. When Buchanan reached the 
74th year of his age, he drew up a short account of 
his life. It is characterized by elegance, simplicity, 
modesty, and candour. 

The last work which he completed was his His- 
tory of Scotland. It issued from the press in the 
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It was published in 1579, and 
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ear 1582. With this admirable production, every 
r inted. Of its classical merits, no 


doubt can be entertained. Some, who must be con- 
sidered as among the most competent judges, have 
not to prefer it to the ele productions 
of Livy. As a history, it has some faults, but these 
are far more than counterbalanced by its excellencies ; 
and although the author’s political leanings, and his 
occasional attachment to fable, have subjected his 


authority to a degree of doubt and suspicion ; yet 


the more his material facts have been investigated, 
the more reason has appeared for confiding in his 


correctness and veracity. 


A short time before his death, Buchanan was vi- 
sited by some learned friends, and they found him 
employed in teaching the hornbook to a young man 
in his service! They held some conversation with 
him, chiefly respecting his History, which was then 
in the press, an which they thought contained some 
dangerous passages. In the course of conversation, 
he exhibited that firm regard to truth, and that un- 
daunted boldness in stating it, by which he had been 
long distinguished. He expired on the 28th of Sep- 
tember 1582, in the 77th year of his age, and was 
interred in the burying ground of the Grey-friars. 
For more particular information concerning this ce- 
lebrated character, the reader may consult Bucha- 
nan’s Life, written by Himself, and the various 

ublications referred to at the end of Dr Irving’s 

emoirs of the Life and Writings of Buchanan,— 
a very able and interesting 8 and much less 
known than it deserves. (r) 

BUCHARA, Box HARA, or Bod An, a city of 
Asia, in Great Bucharia, from which that country 


derives its name, is situated on the river 8 about 


100 miles west from Samarcand. It stands on a ri- 
sing ground, and is surrounded with a slender wall of 
earth. It is large and populous, and divided into 
three quarters: The Khan, with his Tartar court, 
inhabits the one; the officers of the court, and other 
servants of the prince, another; and the third, which 
is by far the most extensive, is occupied by the citi- 
zens, merchants, and other inhabitants. This last is 
also subdivided in such a manner, that every trade 
has its particular department. The houses are low, 
and composed chiefly of mud; but the mosques, 
baths, and other public buildings are of brick, and 
well built. This city was anciently distinguished for 
its arts and sciences; and it is even maintained by 
some, that it received its name from this circumstance: 
Buchar signifying, in the Mogul language, learned ; 
and Bucharia, the country of the learned. Its uni- 
versity was frequented by students from every part 
of the Mahometan dominions, where they were in- 
structed in every branch of literature; but particu- 
larly in the theology of the Moslems. From the si- 
tuation of Buchara, it soon rose to be the chief em- 
porium of commerce in this country. It was the 
resort of merchants from India, Persia, Turkey, Rus- 


sia, and Poland; and its warehouses were filled with 


Oriental and European merchandise. But since the 
subjection of Bucharia by the Ugbeck Tartars, it 
has greatly fallen from its ancient opulence. Its com- 
merce has languished under the oppression of its ru- 


lers; and it is now visited by few oreign merchants, 
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on account of the extraordi 
they are exposed from the Khan and his officers. Its 
manufactures are soap, cotton-yarn, and calico, which, 
with the produce of the surrounding country, as 
cotton, lamb-furs, down, rice, and cattle, they ex- 
port to Persia, and receive in return, velvet, silk, 
sashes, cloth, indigo, coral, and cochineal. But its 
fine linens, for which it was so famous in the tenth 
century, are now unknown. During the invasion of 
this country by Zengis Khan, Buchara, which was 
then stron aly ortified, endured a protracted siege of 
nearly twelve months, which so exasperated the Mo- 
gul, that, after its surrender, he set fire to the city, 
which, being chiefly constructed of wood, was redu- 
ced to ashes, and nothing of it was left, but the sul- 
tan’s palace and a few houses, that were built of 
stone. After continuing some time in this desolate 
state, Zengis ordered it to be rebuilt a little before 
his death. It is now the residence of the Khan of 
Buchara, who is a despotic prince, but whose power, 
however, reaches but a little way without the city. 
N. Lat. 39° 20’; E. Long. 61° 58’. See Recueil 
de Voyage au Nord. tom. x. p. 158 ; and Hanway’s 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 242. 

BUCHAREST, Bucnorest, or Buccarest, a 
town of European Turkey, in the province of Wal- 
lachia, is situated on the river Damboriza, and is the 
residence of the Hospodar, or prince of Wallachia, 
and the see of a Greek archbishop. It shows at a 
distance numerous cupolas, and a vast extent of 
buildings; but it consists merely of a collection of 
villages, without plan or regularity. The houses 
are very mean in general. The best ef them axe built 
of stone, and covered with wooden tiles; and when 
Mr Chissul visited Wallachia in 1702, the greater 
number were under ground like cellars, and covered 
at the top with straw, or bark of trees. The gar- 
dens are very wide, and enclosed with entire trunks 
of oak, set closely together. The streets are paved 
transversely with planks of wood, about ten yards 
long, and as many inches thick, and appear like one 
continued bridge throughout the whole extent of the 
city. The r are often badly fastened, and much 
decayed, which renders walking very disagreeable 
and tedious. This town is said to contain 400 con- 
vents and churches; the principal of which are, the 
e church adjoining the palace of the arch- 

ishop. It has four cupolas, and stands on an emi- 
nence, commanding a pleasant view of the city. The 
church of St George, the patron saint of Wallachia, 
is built in the best modern Greek style. Its portico 
is supported by short spiral columns, with an imita- 
tion of Corinthian capitals; and the interior walls 
are spread over with fresco paintings of saints, par- 
ticularly of the equestrians, St George and St De- 
metrius, as large as life. The palace of the Hospo- 
dar has a very mean appearance. It is low, and 
built of wood, with slated towers over the gate- 
ways; and stands in a court, which also contains a 
church, and a range of barracks. The meanness of 
this establishment is easily accounted for, by the fre- 
quent changes of its inhabitants, who are little anxi- 
ous about present conveniences and splendour du- 
ring their short and precarious government, provided 
they ean amass enough of wealth from their tempe- 
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Bucharia. rary subjects, to return to the shores of the Bos- 


op 


Division. 


General 
aspect. 


Rivers. 


the east, Vash, 


phorus, and the enjoyments of Asiatic luxury. In 
the centre of the town are the bazars, which con- 
sist of several rows of open shops, protected from 
the mid-day sun by a roof of timber frame. Here 
the mechanics are employed, and a great variety of 
wares exhibited. As the environs of Bucharest 
abound in corn and wine, and excellent pasturage, 
its principal trade consists in the exportation of pro- 
visions to Constantinople. The inhabitants are chief- 
ly Christians ; but their houses, manners, and dress, 
resemble much those of their Turkish masters. This 
town has been subject at different times to the Rus- 
sians, the Austrians, and the Turks; and was deli- 
vered up to the latter power at the peace of Sis- 
tova, on the 4th of August 1791, under whose do- 
minion it has since remained.. It is nearly 50 miles 
S.E. of Tergovitz, and 250 N. N. W. from Constan- 
tinople. Population, 60,000. N. Lat. 44° 30’; 
E. Long. 25° 51/. See An Itinerary from London 
to Constantinople, p. 53, in Philip’s Coll of Voyages, 
&c. vol. i. (p 
BUCHARIA (Great), or BoxHARIA, a coun- 
try of Asia, and part of Independent Tartary, is 
bounded on the north by the river Sirr and the 
mountains of Argjun; on the west by Kharism, Cho- 
rasan, and the desert of Margiana; on the south by 
the Gaur and Hindoo Koh mountains, which sepa- 
rate it from Persia and Hindostan; and by the chain 
of Belur Tag, which separates it from little Bucha- 
ria, on the east. It lies between 35° and 43° of N. 
Lat. and 59° and 73° of E. Long. and is supposed 
to comprehend the Sogdiana and Bactria of the an- 
cients, with their dependencies: The northern part 
of it, also, corresponds with the Maweralnahr of 
the Arabians, which signifies the country beyond the 
river, and is the same with the ancient Transoxana. 
Bucharia contains the kingdoms of Samarcand, Balk, 
and Bucharia properly so called; each having a town 
of the same name, except Bucharia, whose capital 
is Buchara, from which the country takes its name. 
There are, however, other divisions, many of which, 
though included in these kingdoms, are subject to 
separate governments. Towards the north, are the 
provinces of eh ait Osrushna, and Sogd; towards 
otlan, and Kilan ; and on the south, 
Gaur, and Tokarestan. Of these, Fergana is sub- 
ject. to the Kirguses, and Gaur to the king of Can- 


dahar. This country presents an agreeable variety 


of hill and dale. The mountains are lofty and ex- 
tensive, and the plains are plentifully watered by 
the Amu and the Sirr, with their tributary streams. 
The Amu, or Jihon, the ancient Oxus, has its 
source in the Belur mountains, and directs its course 
towards the south-west passes by Badakshan and 


. Termed, after receiving numerous streams from the 


mountains of Ak-Tau, on the north, and Hindoo 


Koh on the south. When it leaves the latter city, 


it turns towards the north-west, and being joined by 
the Dehash, Sogd, Morgab, and Kizil Daria, it falls 
into the sea of Aral, after a course of nearly 900 miles, 

The Sar, or Sash, sometimes called the Sihon, 
rises in the mountains of Terek Daban, or northern 
part of the Belur chain, and taking nearly the same 
direction as the Amu, washes the eities of Andegan, 
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Cojend, Tashkund, and Tuncat ; and then traversing Bucharia, — 
the desert of Burzuk, it falls into the eastern side 
of the Aral. During its course, which is about 350 | 
miles, it receives many tributary rivers; and it is 
supposed by some that it is ‘ined by the great river 
Sarasu from the north; but so imperfect is the geo- 
graphy of this country, that the direct course of 
that river is yet unknown. Great Bucharia is the 
best cultivated and most populous region of Inde. 
pendent Tartary. It is inhabited by three distinct 
nations ; the Buchars, who were its original inhabi- 
tants ; the Moguls, who established themselves here 
under Zagatai, the second son of Zengis Khan ; and 
the Usbeck Tartars, who are now its actual mas- 
ters. n 
The Buchars are a quiet and inoffensive race, com- Manners 
posing the e population of the towns and cities, and cus 
and employing themselves entirely in trade and com- toms of the 
merce. They never interfere with war, but content nhabi- 
themselves with conscientiously paying the taxes forits 
support ; on which account they are despised by the 
Tartars, and treated as a debased and pusillanimous 
people. They are, however, far superior to the 
Tartars in manners and appearance. They are, in 
* tall, elegant, and well made, with black 
air, and an open lively countenance. The women 
are also well shaped, with fine complexions and beau- 
tiful features. Their garments correspond with their 
peaceful dispositions; a long calico robe, reaching 
to the calf of their leg, over which they wear a vest 
of quilted silk, and tied round the middle with a 
silk crape girdle or sash; trowsers, with light boots 
like Persian buskins, and a turban, or round cloth 
bonnet, bordered with fur, constitute their dress in 
summer. In winter, they are covered with a long 
cloth gown, lined and trimmed with fur. The robes 
of the women are full and loose ; their bonnets small 
and coloured; and their hair hangs in long tresses, 
and is decorated with ribbons and jewels. The Us- 
beck and Mogul Tartars, on the other hand, are 
clothed for war. Their dress is short, and adapted 
for exercise. ‘They are the most robust and warlike 
of all the Tartars, and are continually engaged in 
hostilities with the Persians.. The dart, the arrow, 
and the spear, were formerly most formidable wea- 
pons in their hands, but they are now accustomed 
to the use of fire arms. They, however, still wear 
coats of mail, and sometimes a shield, to defend 
themselves from the sabre. Their wives are equally 
brave and hardy. They often follow their husbands 
to the field of battle, and undauntedly mix in the 
slaughter. Their food consists of boiled rice and 9 
horse- flesh, and their usual beverage is kumiss and Lae 
arak, which are both extracted from mares milk, i 
The summer is spent in predatory excursions, or in 1 
wandering over the country, pitching their tents . 
wherever the herbage is most luxuriant; and in win- 
ter, they retire to the towns and cities. Such of 
them as are employed in agriculture, live in vil- 
lages and hamlets. The Tartars are governed by 
khans, whose power is despotic, The chief of 
these are the khan of Balk on the south, and 
the khans of Samarcand and Buchara on the 
north. The authority of the latter, however, 
was, according to Hanway, confined, in 1741, te 
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ve no government of their own, but are 

subject to the khan in whose dominions they reside, 
and to whom they pay an annual tribute for his pro- 
tection. ; 

The inhabitants of this country have been highly 
extolled for their hospitality and generosity ; and 
such is their disposition in these ey itp that no 
opportunity is omitted of performing kind offices to 
strangers, and every peasant keeps a portion of his 
cottage, however small, for the reception of a guest. 
«« happened once to be in Sogd,” says Ebn Hau- 
kal, an Arabian traveller, “ and there I saw a cér- 
tain palace, or great building, the doors of which 
were fastened back with nails against the walls. I 
asked the reason of this, and they informed me that 
it was a hundred years and more since these doors 
were shut; all that time they had continued open 


day and night; strangers might arrive there at the 


most unseasonable hours, and in any numbers, for 
the master of the house had provided every thing 
necessary, both for the men and for their beasts ; 
and he appeared with a delighted and joyful counte- 
nance when the guests tarried awhile ;—and you can- 
not see any town or stage, or even desert, in Mawer- 
alnahr, without a convenient inn or stage-house for 
the accommodation of travellers, with every thing ne- 
cessary.”” This flattering description, however, does 
‘not at all correspond with the accounts which we 
have of its present state; and we are afraid that it 
must be confined-to an early part of its history, 
while one 9 ossessed the sole dominion of 
the country, and before the liberality of its inhabi- 
tants was extinguished, and their industry paralised 
by the oppression of their conquerors. The Maho- 
metan Tartars who possess Bucharia, have little to 
pe — them from the most savage tribes. War 
and plunder are their chief employments, and sla- 
very is practised among them in all its horrors. Ex- 
— often undertaken for the sole purpose 
of procuring slaves, which they either keep in their 


service, or sell to their neighbours ; and this com- 


merce is carried to such a length, that they will 
frequently rob one another of their children to sell 
them, or even dispose of their own. If they are 
of their wives, they sell them, without cere- 
mony, to the highest bidder, and do the same with 
their daughters, particularly if they are beautiful. 
Inshort, they are indolent, perfidious, and cruel. 
The climate of Great Bucharia is excellent, and 
preferable to any in the same latitude; the heats of 
summer being tempered by the breezes from the 
‘mountains with which it is surrounded, and whose 
lofty tops are continually covered with snow. The 
soil is equally favourable, and capable of producing 
every species of grain and fruits in the richest abun- 
dance. According to Ebn Haukal, the districts of 
Bucharia and Sogd constitute the most delightful 
country in the world; and from the Kohendiz, or 
ancient castle of the ak of Buchara, such a scene 
of luxuriant and beautiful verdure presents itself on 
every side, that the spectator would imagine that the 
green of the earth was united to the azure of the hea- 
vens. The walls and buildings and cultivated plains 
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of Bucharia,“ says the same Arabian, “ extending Bucharia-· 
above thirteen farsang by twelve, and the Sogd or 
eight days journey, is a ! delightful country, afford- 
ing fine prospects, and full of gardens, and orchards, 
and villages, corn fields, and villas, and running 
streams, reservoirs and fountains, both on the right 
hand and on the left. You pass from corn-fields into 
rich meadows and pasture-lands, and the fruits of Sogd 
are the finest in the world.“ 

Nature has refused nothing to this fine country gil and 
that can render it a most . 7 oe place of residence. oduc- 
The vallies are exceedingly fertile in all kinds of tions, 
fruits and herbs ; the rivers are abundantly stocked 
with excellent fish ; and wood, which is in general 
such a scarce article throughout Great Tartary, is 
here as common as in most other countries.“ In 
one word,“ says Bentick, “ it is the richest soil in 
all Northern Asia; but few of its advantages cam 
be appreciated by its Tartarian inhabitants, whose 
idleness is so excessive, that they would rather un- 
dertake a pillaging excursion into the territories of 
their neighbours, than bestow a moderate portion of 
their labour on the cultivation of those gifts which 
nature has so liberally conferred upon their own. In 
some parts, however, rice and other grains are cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent, but agriculture in 
general is here very imperfectly understood. From 
this circumstance, very little corn is produced in 
Bucharia. The most fertile parts of the country 
being always in pasture, upon which they rear an 
immense quantity of sheep and horses; and, accord- 
ing to Pallas, 10,000 horses, and 60,000 sheep, from. 
this country, are annually sold at Orenburg, in Rus- 
sia. Most of the mountains of Bucharia abound with 
the richest mines. Those of Badakshan, in the pro- 
vince of Balk, produce balay rubies, lapis lazuli, 
amianthis, and the precious metals; those of Fer- 
gana, vitriol, iron, copper, quick-silver, gold, and 
turkois. The inhabitants, however, have neither 
perseverance nor industry sufficient to profit by them, 
but content themselves with gathering the grains of 
gold and the precious stones which have been wash- 
ed down by the torrents from the mountains when 
the snow melts in the beginning of summer. 

Commerce is chiefly confined to the Buchars, who Commerce- 
have always been considered as a trading people. 
They carry on a considerable traffic wish China, 
Russia, Tibet, the Calmueks, and Mongales; and 
their caravans travel through the whole conti- 
nent of Asia. Commerce, however, is very much 
shackled by the tyranny of the khans and their of- 
ficers; and what is still more detrimental to it, their 
caravans are continually exposed to the attacks of 
the wandering Tartars. But notwithstanding these 
impediments, they find their way to most of the 
capitals of the neighbouring kingdoms. They have 
several establishments in southern provinces of 
Russia, with which they maintain a constant com- 
munication, and not only furnish them with their 
own products, but also with the merchandize of 
thé eastern countries with which they trade. They 
send thither gold and silver, chiefly in Persian coins 
and Indian rupees ; gold dust, precious stones, lapis. 
lazuli, cotton stuffs, half silks, nitre, sal-ammoniae,, 
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Bucharia. rhubarb, and great droves of sheep and horses; for 
vu which they receive in return, cloth, leather, hard- 
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ware, beads, indigo, cochineal, and furniture for their 
horses. To Pekin they carry large cornelians of a beau- 
tiful red colour, rough diamonds and other kinds of 
jewels, also = dust and musk; which they ex- 
change for fox and beaver skins, sable and other 
furs, damasks, cotton, and European cloths, They 
buy also tea, tobacco, and great quantities of earthen 
ware. The towns of Bucharia are also frequented 
by the merchants of Russia, Persia, India, ‘and the 
northern provinces of China; but the merchandise 
which they bring there is very inconsiderable, and 
they sometimes even remain two years before it is 
disposed of. Persian coins are current in this coun- 


try, and the highest piece of money that is struck in 


Bucharia, is the tanga, equal nearly to a crown of 
our money. It is of very fine silver, round, having 
the name of the khan on the one side, and on the 
reverse the name of the country, with the year of the 
hegira. The other coins are small brass pieces of 
different values. 

The early history of this country is involved in 
great obscurity and uncertainty, particularly for some 
centuries after its subjugation by the Scythians; and 


for an account of the transactions in which it was en- 


gaged before that period, we refer our readers to the 
articles Bacrria and Socpiana. The Scythians first 
took possession of Bucharia about 120 years before 
the Christian era ; and their kings held the dominion 
of this country during the reigns of the Roman Em- 
perors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Valerian. They 
were, however, expelled in their turn, by a division 
of the Huns, who, being driven from their native 
seats in the north, by the arms of the Sicupi and the 
policy of the Chinese, sought in the western world 
for some remote country, inaccessible to the power 
of their inveterate enemies: (See Huns.) Before the 
end of the first century, they had established their 
dominion in Sogdiana, where they sti!l preserved their 
original appellation, with the epithet Ephthalites, or 
Nephthalites. By along residence of twelve centuries 
in this mild and fertile country, and by their conver- 
sion to the religion of Islam, their manners had been 
softened, and their features insensibly improved ; and 
the white Huns, as they were called, from the change 


of their complexions, had forgot the servitude and 


the pastoral life of their ancestors. Their king lived 


in all the splendour, and enjoyed all the authority of 


an eastern monarch, and his power extended from the 
Persian Gulf to the borders of India and Turkistan. 
Wealthy and populous cities pervaded the whole of 
Maweralnahr, and supplied him with a powerful ar- 
my; and their bravery and discipline established him 
the first of the Moslem princes. But in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, the pride and cruelty 
of Sultan Mohammed hastened his downfal, and the 
destruction of his country. A caravan of three-am- 
bassadors, and one hundred and fifty merchants, had 
been dispatched by the great Zengis, Emperer of 
the Moguls, to establish a friendly and commercial 


‘intercourse with the sovereign of Bucharia. His of- 


fer was rejected with scorn, and his caravan arrested 
-and murdered at Otrar, by the command of Moham- 
med. Zengis knew the strength and discipline of 
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his enemy; and it was not till after a demand and de- Bucharia, 
nial of justice, that he determined to revenge the in 


sult offered to his person and to his subjects. Seven 

hundred thousand Moguls advanced to the reduction 
of Bucharia, and encountered on the plains of Tur- 
kestan the army of Mohammed, consisting of 400,000 
Moslems. ‘she first battle was suspended by the 
night; but the Moslems were routed, with the loss 
of 160,000. soldiers. The native fierceness of the 
Moguls was exasperated by the pretence of justice, 
and the incensed Zengis indulged the rapine of his 
followers. The strongest cities were unable to with- 
stand their fury. They overran and desolated a tract 
of many hundred miles, adorned with the habitations 
and labours of the Bucharians; and the country re- 
ceived the name and the dominion of Zagatai, the se- 
cond son of the Emperor Zengis. 

For more than a century, the successors of this 
prince reigned in Bucharia; but the extinction of 
the royal fine, and the domestic feuds of the emirs, 
offered their country an easy conquest to the khan 
of Cashgar, who, with an army of Calmucks, soon 
established his dominion in Maweralnahr. His suc- 
cess, however, was but of short duration. Tamer- 
lane had appeared at the head of the Bucharian emirs, 
and, after expelling the Calmucks from his country, 
~was invested, in a general diet, with the imperial 
command, and seated on the throne of Zagatai. In 
secure possession of a great empire, Tamerlane dis- 
dained the repose of peace; and though he laboured 
to cultivate and adorn the country of his birth, yet 
the restless energies of his mind found their suitable 
employment only in desolating and subduing the na- 
tions of the earth. He soon united to his empire the 
countries of Kharism and Candahar, and turning to- 
wards Persia, hedid not stop until he had reducedtwen- 
ty-seven kingdoms to his authority, and established 
Samarcand the first capital of the world. Indulging 
in a short repose from the toils of conquest, he em- 
ployed his riches in the building of palaces and tem- 
ples, and he displayed his magnificence and power to 
the ambassadors of Tartary, India, Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, and Spain. But China was still unsubdued ; 
and the aged monarch, with a select army of 200,000 
veteran soldiers, again unfurled his standard for the 
invasion of that Baan kingdom. The severity of 
winter could not retard his departure. He passed 
the Sihon on the ice, and after marching 300 miles 
from his capital, pitched his camp for the last time in 
the neighbourhood of Otrar. A fever, with which 
he had been seized on his journey, was accelerated by 
cold and fatigue ; and the conqueror and scourge of 
Asia expired in his tent, in the seventieth year of his 
age. His death arrested the expedition; China was 
saved; and with his life expired the glory of Samar- 
cand. His children were unable to uphold such a 
mighty empire. They soon became the enemies of 
each other, and the oppressors rather than the pro- 
tectors of the people; and before the end of a cen- 
tury, the descendants of Tamerlane were expelled 
from Bucharia by the Usbeck Tartars, who, in 
1494, founded a powerful monarchy in that country. 
Successive princes wielded the sceptre from 1494 to 
1658, when this extensive and fertile kingdom was 
soon after broken into several governments, under nu- 
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merous khans; in which state, according to the latest 
information which we have been able to collect, it 
still remains. 

The principal cities of Bucharia are ; Samarcand, 
Buchara, Balk, Badakshan, Osrushua, Kotlan, Ler- 
med, Anderab, aud 8 3 1 
&c.; Pinkerton's „ vol. ii. p. Ne- 
cueil de Voyages au Nord, — x. p. 1273 and Gib- 
bon’s Rom. Empire, vol. iv. xi. xi. (p) ; 

BUCHARIA, (Lirriz,) a country of Asia, 
formerly called the kingdom of Cashgar, and suppo- 
sed to be the Serica of Ptolemy, and the Scythia ex- 
tra Imaum of the ancients. It received the nan gf 
Little,“ not from its being less extensive than Great 
Bucharia, but from its bemg much inferior to that 
country, both with regard to its soil, its climate, its 
population, and the number of its cities. It is almost 
surrounded with mountains and deserts. On the west, 
it is separated from Great Bucharia by the moun- 
tains of Belur; on the north, from Soongaria and 


‘the Calmuck Tartars by the Altaian mountains; on 


the east, from the empire of China aud the Eluts of 
Kokonor by the desert of Cobi; and from Tibet, 
on the south, by the mountains of Mus Tag. It ex- 
tends about 1000 British miles in length, and its 
test breadth is nearly 500; 9 — rehended 
tween 36 and 44 degrees of north latitude, and 70 
and 88 degrees of east longitude. This country, 
when visited by Goez, was divided into two king- 


doms; that of Cashgar on the west, and Chialish on 


the east; but these states compose only the northern 
and western parts of Little Bucharia; and the south- 
ern parts contain several large provinces, such as 
Koten and Karia, the former of Which is represented 
by Strahlemberg as an independent kingdom. What- 
ever is said, however, concerning the geography of 
this part of Asia, must be received with very great 
allowance ; for neither its extent, its divisions, nor its 
population, nor even the names of its cities, and the 
sources and course of its rivers, have ever been as- 
certained with any degree of accuracy. Its principal 
rivers are; Yarkand, which is represented as issuing 
from Loch-nor Lake, and passing through the de- 
serts, nearly in a straight line of not less than 500 
Engli —.— and supplying several branches, as the 
Koten, Orankash, &c.; the Chaidu, which proceeds 
from the same lake ; and the Karia, which has its 
source in a lake in the desert of Sultus. 

From the general elevation of the land, and its 
lofty mountains, rising from the midst of sandy de- 
serts, this country resembles a sea interspersed with 
rocke and islands; and though the climate is much 
colder in winter than might be expeeted from its la- 
titude, yet, in summer, the heat is so concentrated by 

surrounding mountains, that out of doors it can 
scarcely be endured. The soil is in general barren, 
though interspersed with some fertile vallies, which 
produce cotton, hemp, flax, vines, and various kinds 
of fruits; and the mountains are rich in gold and sil- 


ver mines, but both the Calmucks and Buchars are 


equally 8 of the method of working them, and 
content themselves with gathering the gold dust which 
is washed down by the rivers, and with which they 
carry on a trade with India, China, and Siberia. This 


country also abounds with diamonds and other pre- 
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cious stones, but as the inhabitants have not the art 
of cutting or polishin them, they are. sold in their 
rough state. The Calmucks, who wander about this 
country, live in tents, and almost entirely upon the 

roduce of their cattle (See Causaucks) ; and the 

uchars, who compose the greatest part of its popu- 
lation, inhabit the cities, and employ themselves in 
trade and merchandise, ILhese differ very little from 
the inhabitants of Great Bucharia. Their manners, 
their dress, and their appearance, are nearly the same, 
except that the former are rather of a darker hue, ari- 
sing probably from the reflected heat of the sandy 
deserts ; and the women wear a greater profusion of 
ornaments, and dye their nails with henna. Their 
habitations are generally built of stone; and their 
furniture consists chiefly of tranks plaited with iron 
which are ranged along the walls, and covered, dur- 
ing the day, with mattrasses, which at night are remo- 
ved and used as beds. They use neither tables nor 
chairs, but sit cross-legged on the und, and eat 
their meat, which is — upon a cloth, with their 
fingers or wooden ladles. Their food consists chief - 
ly of small cakes, composed of minced meat, which 
will keep a long time, and of which they make a ve- 
ry palatable soup during their long journies in the 
deserts; and their principal beverage is tea, which 
they prepare with milk, butter, and salt. Though 
the prevailing religion of the country be Mahometan- 


‘ism, yet the Calmucks, who are represented as plun- 


ged in the grossest 8 allow the greatest tole- 
ration; and no person suffers on account of his opi- 
nions. The Buchars, however, are very superstitious. 
Both sexes carry about with them prayers written by 
their priests, which they keep in a small purse in the 
form of relics. In sickness, the occupation of the 
hysician is merely to read to the patient a sentence 
rom some book, to breath on him several times, and 
to wave across his face a sharp-edged knife, which is 
supposed to cut the root of the disorder. When dead, 
the priest lays the Koran on his breast, and recites 
some prayers, immediately before the body is interred. 
Though polygamy is considered by the Buchars as un- 
lawful, yet it very generally prevails. Their wives are 
purchased from the father, so that daughters are in 
this country a real treasure. Allintercourse, however, 
between the betrothed couple is prohibited from the 
signing of the contract to the celebration of the mar- 
riage; and they are even forbidden to see one ano- 
ther during the performance of the ceremony. The 
Buchars are rather a polite and benevolent people, 
never intermeddling with the affairs of war or con- 
quest, but paying quietly the annual tribute demand- 
ed of them by their conquerors. Their principal 
commercial intercourse is with China, where they car- 
gold-dust, musk, rough diamonds, and precious 
stones, which they exchange for tea, tobacco, and Eu- 
ropean cloths, They also export these articles to Per- 
sia, and sometimes as far as Tobolsk in Siberia. The 
only coin they have is the Kopeik, which is made of 
copper, and weighs about a third of an ounce; but 
all considerable sums are paid in gold or silver, which 
they weigh, after the manner of the Chinese and 
their other neighbours. 
Little Bucharia, ‘in ancient times, was the coun- 
try of the “ Seres;“ but very little is known of its 
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Bucharia. history, until its conquest by Zengis Than, who 
bequeathed it, along with Great Bucharia, to his 


‘Towns, | 


son Zagatai; and it continued to follow the for- 
tunes of that country till 1683, when it was con- 
quered by the Calmucks. Under the dominion of 
their Contaish, or Great Khan, the dependencies of 
Bucharia had extended over the provinces of Tur- 
fan and Hami, and east of the desert of Cobi as 
far as the great wall of China. Of this country they 
remained in quiet possession until 1715, when the 
jealousy of the Chinese, and the animosity of the 
Mongales, were raised by the discovery of a gold 
mine at the foot of the mountains which separate 
the territories of the two kingdoms. The Con- 
taish had dispatched a body of 10,000 Calmucks to 
seize upon this treasure ; but, being attacked by the 
Mongales and Chinese, were completely routed, and 
pursued into the deserts, which they, however, re- 
passed, by certain fertile vallies, scattered among the 
mountains, which till then had been entirely un- 
known to their enemies. The Chinese emperor, 
wishing to profit by his success, sent a powerful ar- 
my, well furnished with artillery, under the com- 
mand of his son, attended by a Jesuit of Pekin, well 
skilled in the science of fortification and gunnery. 
This prince passed the deserts by the same route 
which the Calmucks had taken in their flight, and 
entered the extensive plains of Turfan and Hami; 


but, being unwilling to risk his army in such an open 


country, against the cavalry of the Contaish, who 
had advanced to meet him, he contented himself with 
erecting a chain of forts, which he supplied with can- 
non and infantry. Under the protection of their 
forts, the Chinese kept possession of these provinces, 
without the Calmucks being able to bring them 
to an engagement. The Conteh who now. saw 
that it would be impossible to drive out the Chinese 
without the aid of cannon, with which his subjects 
were entirely. unacquainted, was compelled to have 


recourse to Russia. He offered, in 1720, to pay an. 


annual tribute to that power, upon condition that it; 
would supply him with an army of: 10,000 regular. 
troops, well equipped, with cannon, to enable him 
to meet the Mongales and Chinese; but Peter the 
Great, who was at that time engaged in a war with 
Sweden, ‘and also prosecuting his sions of conquest 
on the side of Persia, was prevented from accepting 
such advantageous proposals, The. Chinese, conse- 
quently, remained masters of these provinces, with 
all the territories of the Contaish, east, of the desert 
of Cobi, towards the frontiers of China. The Cal- 
mucks, irritated by their losses, became the.most de- 
termined and dangerous enemies of the Chinese em- 
pire; and though its monarch had made repeated vi- 


sits into Mongolia to overawe. their restless neigh- 


bours by a display of superior power, yet they con- 


tinued their hostile ravages whenever an opportunity. 


could be found of harassing their enemies, until they 


were completely subdued by Kiang Long in 1739, 


who thus extended the limits of his empire as far as 
the mountains of Belur. 

The principal cities of Little Bucharia are, Cash- 
gar, Yerkand, Koten Karia, Chialish, and Turfan. 
See Pinkerton’s Geography, vol. ii. p. 252; Peu- 
chet Dictionnaire, &c.; Recueil de Voyages au Nord, 
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tom. x. pp. 113; and Astley’s Collection of Voyages, —— 


vol. iv. 


BUCHNERA, a genus of plants of the class par 
Didynamia, and order Angiospermia. See Borany, , — ) 


p. 252. 

BUCIDA, a genus of plants of the class De- 
candria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 
214. 

BUCKING. See BTTAcHIxG. pa 

BUCKINGHAM, the principal town of Buck- 
iene sais is situated on the side and bottom of # 
hill, on the river Ouse, which winds round the three 
sic of the town, and is crossed by three stone 


bridges. The houses, which are chiefly of brick, are 


ill built, and many of them are thatched. The town 
consists of one long street, and the buildings are irre- 
gularly scattered over a large space of ground. The 


principal public edifices are, the church and the 


town hall. The former of these is erected up- 


on the summit of an artificial mount, which was 


formerly the site of a castle. This elegant fabric, 
which was begun in 1777, and finished in 1781, at 
the expence of L. 7000, is built of stone, and the 
beautiful square tower attached to its south-· west end, 
is adorned with pinnacles and embrasures, and wit 

a light tapering spire 150 feet high. The old church 


fell in 1776; its spire, which was the tallest in 


England, having been blown down so early as the 


ear 1698. The inside of the church is fitted up. 


ike Portland chapel in London. The seats area 

of oak wainscotting, and the altar-piece is a toler- 
ably good copy of the transfiguration by Raphael. 
The area about the church is formed into a pleasant 
walk, planted with trees, and commanding a view of 
the serpentine course of the Ouse. The town-hall 
is a wee brick building, surmounted with a gilt 
swan, which is the burgh arms. The principal floor 
is kept for the magistrates when they hold the parish 
court and.sessions. The jail, which is built in the 
form of a: castle, is appropriated chiefly for those 
who have committed offences in the town and parish. 
The free school, founded in 1540 by Isabel Denton, 


has been increased by several donations. All the bu- 


siness of the county was formerly transacted at 
Aylesbury, but, by a late act of parliament, the 
summer assizes were brought back to Buckingham 
in 1758. The inhabitants of Buckingham are prin- 


cipally employed in agriculture and in lace- making. 


The women, who are engaged in this manufacture, 
make from eighteen pence to two shillings a day; 
but the establishment of a lace-manufactory at Not- 


tingham, where it is made by machinery, has consi- 


derably injured the retail trade in this place. The 
principal sort of lace which is made, is fine black and 


white thread lace. There are a few corn and paper 


mills upon the Ouse. In the time of Edward III., 
one of the staples for wool was fixed here; but the 
trade being removed to Calais, it soon declined; and, 


in the reign of Henry VIII., Buckingham was one 


of the decayed towns which was relieved by act of 


parliament. In the year 1724, no fewer than 138 
houses were consumed by a dreadful fire, which o- 


casioned a loss of L. 40, 000. Number of houses, 


531. Population, 2605; of whom 313 were return- 
ed as employed in trade and manufactures. See Wil 
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lis’s History and Antiquities of the Town, Hundred, 
and re be Fea N *. 
ton’s Tour; and the Beauties England a ales 
by Brayley and Britton, vol. i, P. 280, () 

BUCK NGHAMSHIRE, one of the inland 


counties of England, is bounded on the south by 


cshire ; ont 


ty is derived from the Saxon Bucken, indicati 


Berkshire and a point of Surrey, from which it 1s 
separated by the Thames; on the west by Oxford- 
i north by Northamptonshire ; and on 
the east by the counties of Bedford, Hertford, and 
Middlesex. 


Camden is of opinion, that the name of this edu. 
0 

the beech trees with which the county was formerly 
covered; while Spelman and Willis affirm, that it is 
derived from Buccen, signifying bucks or deer, with 
which the forests of the county were at one time 


The Chiltern Hills and their appendages, occu 
the southern parts of „ 
elevated, healthy, and pleasant. These eminences 
are principally composed of chalk, intermixed with 
flints ; and, as the soil is very shallow, with a chalk 
bottom, the flints are regarded as necessary for keep- 


ing the surface moist, and dap Maas yt grain from 


the too powerful effect of the sun. On this account, 
the farmers do not attempt to clear the soil of these 
stones; but in many cases they are rather anxious to 
increase than diminish their number. The soil in this 
part of the county is very much inferior to that of 
the northern district, though it is extremely produc- 
tive, from the attention which is paid to the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the land. The lightness of 
the soil calls forth the utmost activity on the part of 
the farmer. Every material that can be employed as 
manure, is carefully collected, and judiciously ap- 
plied ; and every improvement in agriculture is rea- 
dily adopted. The extensive and prolific vale of 
Aylesbury occupies the centre of the county, and 
furnishes a rich pasturage to vast quantities of cattle. 
The dairy and grazing systems are chiefly followed 
in this part of the county, the amazing fertility of 
which was known in the days of Drayton, who men- 
tions it in the following line:: ne 
Axlesbury's a vale that walloweth in her wealti; 
And (by her wholesome air continually in health) , 
Is lusty, firm, and fat, and holds her youthful strength.” 
The wonderful fertility of the soil about Ayles- 
bury, and Buckingham, where the meadows bring 
forth their produce almost without exertion, has ge- 


_ nerated among the farmers a remarkable degree of 


indolence and inactivity. They considered it as a 
— to suffer a heap of manure to be seen at one 
end of Dre in straight lines. to 
disturb an ant-hill on his pasturess—or to permit 
more water than falls from che heavens to pass over 
their meadows, The fine brooks and rivulets which 
flow through, the meadows, are allowed to pursue 
their course unused ; and, excepting in the neigh- 


_ bourhood of one or two of the paper-mills, there is 


scarcely an acre of land irrigated through the whole 
The northern parts of Buckinghamshire — 


county. 
are diversified with gentle sand hills, which enter it 
from the county of Bedford. 


The soil of this county is composed chiefly of rich 
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loam, strong clay, chalk, and loam upon gravel. 
heat, barley, oats, beans, and sainfoin, are the prin- 
cipal. articles of produce in the Chiltern district. 
Only a small part of the northern division of the 
county is arable. The great quantity of butter which 
is as annually on the pasture and meadow farms, 
is chiefly sold to the London dealers, who contract 
for it every half year. Eight pounds (sixtecn ounces 
to a pound) is the average weight of butter produ- 
ced weekly from each cow in summer; while six 
pounds is the average weight in winter. A mill 
churn, wrought by a horse, has been lately introdu- 
ced into some of the dairies, to facilitate the opera- 
tion of churning. In other dairies, a barrel churn 
is used, wrought by two men, who make from six 
to six score pounds of butter at one churning. The 
scum and butter- milk are employed for the purpose 
of fattening swine. Calves are suckled in great 
uantities in the neighbourhood of Medmenham and 
reat and Little ampton ; and, at the town of 
Aylesbury, and in its vicimty, the rearing of ducks 
for the supply of the London market is an object of 
great attention. By a restriction of food, and by 
other artificial means, the ducks are prevented from 
laying till the months of October and November; 
and, for some weeks previous to this period, they 
are fed with stimulating provisions ; and when the 
eggs are ready, a hen is employed to sit, and is fre- 
quently obliged to continue in the nest till three suc- 
cessive broods are hatched. Exhausted with this 
duty, the animal often dies as soon as it is perform- 
ed. When the young escape from the shell, they 
are nursed with particular care at the side of a fire ; 
and by such artificial and unnatural means, ducklings 
are sent at Christmas to London, where they have 
sometimes been sold from fifteen shillings to a gui- 
nea a pair. : 
In the agricultural operations of Buckinghamshire, 
the labour of horses is preferred to that of oxen. 
The heavy quality of some parts of the soil, and the 
flintiness of other parts, have induced the farmer to 
decide in favour of the former. The swing and high 
wheel pleughs, drawn by four horses, two «breast, 
are principally in use in the southern parts of the 
county; while the loose-handle swing, and low wheel 
. wrought by five or six horses in a line, are 
generally employed in the northern division. The 
nature of the leases in Buckinghamshire is a very 
considerable obstruction to agricultural improvement. 
The tenants are confined to two or three crops and 
a fallow; and they are prohibited to grow clover and 
green food. 
The manures chiefly employed iu this county, are 
marl, peat-ash, yard and rabbit dung. Hair end 
hoofs are strewn with great advantage on the strong 
and cold soils; and the wheat and young clover are 
2 invigorated by the application of soot and 
ashes. ö 
The rents of farms vary, in general, from L. 60 to 
L. 250 a-year; a few rents are as high as L. 500, and 
two or three rent at L. 1000. The commons were esti- 
mated at 91, 900 acres, but a very considerable pro- 
portion of these are now inclosed. The heaths of 
Iver, Fulmer, Stoke, and Wycombe, along with the 
other waste lands, do not exceed 600 acres. Great 
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quantities of fine beech trees are produced in the 
southern part of the county; and nearly the sixth 
part of the ground between the Thames and the 
road to Oxford is covered with that wood. Nume- 
rous plantations of Scotch firs are thriving on Wav- 
endon heath, which is now the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, and which was inclosed in 1778. 
In the coppices of Whaddon-chase there are many 
fine oak and ash trees. 

The principal manufactures of Buckinghanishire 
are lace and paper. Almost all the lower classes 
of females in the county are employed in lace-ma- 
king ; and there is scarcely a house in which there is 
not a lace-pillow, parchments, bobbins, gimps, pins, 
thread, and other requisites for that manufacture. It 
is said, that more lace is manufactured in the town 
and neighbourhood of Newport Pagnell than in all 
the rest of England. A market is held every Wed- 
nesday for the purpose of selling this article; and 
great quantities of it are disposed at the fairs, of 
which no fewer than six are held annually. The 
manufacture of paper is carried on to as great an ex- 
tent in the neighbourhood of Wycombe, as in any 
other part of England. There are no fewer than 
fifteen corn and paper mills on the part of the small 
river Wycombe which passes through the parish. 
At Amersham, there is a cotton manufactory, esta- 
blished about twenty-two years ago, which employs 
above 100 persons, though a considerable part of the 
business is performed by machinery. Wooden ar- 
ticles, in the respective ae of round, hollow, 
and Tunbridge- ware, are manufactured at Chesham. 


The antiquities of the county are not very nume- 


rous. Stony Stratford, or its immediate vicinity, has 
been regarded by several antiquaries as the Lactodo- 
rum of the Itinerary: Considering that the etymo- 
logy of Lactodorum, in the British language, per- 
fectly agrees with its present English name. * Cam- 
den supposes the particular spot occupied by the 
Roman station to have been at this town, though Dr 
Stukely places it at Old Stratford, and Dr Salmon 
at Calverton. The ancient church of Stewkely is of 
Saxon workmanship, and is mentioned by Dr Stuke- 
ly as the oldest and most entire he ever saw. The 
date of 1106 is said to have been observed on a stone 
by some workmen who were repairing the roof of 
the chancel. 
high, steep, and chalky hill, near the hamlet of 
Whiteleaf, is supposed by Mr Wise to have been 
erected in the reign of Edward the Elder, in comme- 
moration of a battle fought against the Danes. It is 
about 100 feet high, and 50 broad, tapering to 20. 

In the neighbourhood of Wycombe, in a meadow 
on the grounds at Loakes, there was found, in 1724, 
a tesselated pavement, abovt nine feet square, with 
the figure of a wild beast in the centre. The bor- 
ders are curiously ornamented with small square stones 
of different colours. The coins discovered along with 
it were those of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aure- 
hus. A Roman vessel was found on digging in the 
High Street of Wycombe ; and several Roman 
coins have been found in the neighbourhood. 


The cross, built upon the side of a 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The chief rivers of Buckinghamshire are the Thames Bucking- 


and the Quse. 


after flowing, from east to west, through the vale of 
Aylesbury, it is enlarged by the waters of several 
tributary streams, and enters the county of Oxford 
near the town of Thame. The Ouse enters Buck- 
inghamshire on the western side, and, after passing 
Water Stratford, and Buckingham, it winds to the 
nerth through a rich tract of meadow land, and pur- 
sues its course to Stony Stratford, Newport Pagnell, 
and Olney. After turning suddenly to the east, it 
leaves the county near Brayfield. . 

The trade of this county has been greatly facilita- 
ted by the Grand Junction Canal, which enters it 
near Woolverton, and, after running eastward within a 
mile of Newport Pagnell, it flows to the south, and 
passes Fenny Stratford, Stoke Hammond, Linslade, 
and Ivinghoe, and enters Hertfordshire near Bul- 
bourne. A cut, called the Navigable Feeder, has been 
made from the canal at Bulbourne to Wendower, 
and another from Old Stratford to Buckingham. 

The county of Buckingham is about 45 miles 
long, 18 broad, and 138 in circumference. It con- 
tains about 518,400 acres of land, of which 352,000 
are stated to be arable, and about 170,000 acres pas- 
turage, with about 5000 acres of waste ground fit for 
cultivation. The number of houses is 20,443, and 
the population 107,444. The number of males is 
52,094, and the number of females 55,350 ; of whom 
25,083 were returned as employed in agriculture, and 
20,138 as engaged in trade, manufactures, and handi- 
crafts. 

There are 185 parishes in Buckinghamshire, and 
15 market towns, viz. Buckingham and Aylesbury, 
the county towns, Amersham, Beaconsfield, Ches- 
ham, Colnebrook, lvinghoe, Newport Pagnell, Ol- 
ney, Risborough, Stony Stratford, Wendover, Wy- 
combe, Winslow, and te Marlow. It is divided 
into eight hundreds, viz. Ashenden, eee 
Buckingham, Burnham, Cottesloe, Desborough, 
Newport, and Stoke. It sends fourteen members to 
parliament: two from the county, two from Buck- 
ingham, two from Aylesbury, two from High Wy- 
combe, two from Amersham, two from Wendover, 
and two from Great Marlow. With the exception. 
of six parishes belonging to the see of Canterbury, 
and four in the diocese of London, the whole of the 
county is in the diocese of Lincoln. It is in the 
Norfolk cireuit, and pays twelve parts of the land- 
tax, and furnishes the militia with 560 men. The 
poor’s rates have been augmented to 22s. in the 

ound. 
N The magnificent mansion and grounds of Stowe, 
the seat of the Marquis of Buckingham, form the prin- 
cipal ornament of the county. When viewed from 
a distance, they appear like a vast grove, interspersed 
with columns, obelisks, and towers, which seem to 
emerge from a luxuriant mass of feliage. The plea- 
sure grounds occupy 400 acres; and the mansion 
contams a collection of the finest paintings, and a 
very choice and spacious library. The other prin- 


Both of these are derived from the stones and fords across the rivers. = FERS 
+ For a full account of these, see the Deseription of’ the House and Garden of Stowe, 8vo, 1797; and Br: yley and Britton’s 


Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 285. 


The Thames rises in the county of — 
Hertford, near the borders of Backinghamshire ; and ™ 


ire. 
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Buckler, ‘cipal seats in the county are, Gothurst, the seat of 


- Buequet 
— — 


George Wright, Esq. ; + Liscombe House, the seat 
of Sir Jonathan Lovat ; Wotton-under-Bernwood, 
the seat of the Earl of Temple; Chequers, the seat 
of Sir John Russel, Bart. ; Chalfont House, the seat 
of Thomas Hibbert, Esq.; Shardeloes, the seat of 
T. D. Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. ; — Nh Abbey, 
the seat of Lord Carrington; Hitchenden, the seat 
of the Countess Dowager Conyngham ; Wycombe 
Park, the seat of Sir John Dashwood, Bart. ; Faw- 

Court, the seat of Strickland Freeman, Esq. ; 
Danesfield, the seat of Robert Scott, Esq. ; Harley- 
ford, the seat of Sir William Clayton ; Hedsor 
Lodge, the seat of Lord Boston; Wilton Park, the 
seat of James Du Pre, Esq. ; Bulstrode, the seat of 
the Duke of Portland; Slope Park, the seat of John 
Penn, Esq.; and Taploe House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Thomond. See Langley’s History and 
Antiquities of the Hundred of De. igh, 4to, 1772; 
The Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 276. ; 
The General View of the Agriculture of Bucking- 
hamshire ; Pennant's Tour from Chester to London, 
1782; Bray’s Tour in 1783; and Shaw’s Tour in 
1789. For some account of the strata of Bucking- 
hamshire, and of the pits of fullers’ earth in Waven- 
don, see the article Beprorpsuire. (7) 

BUCKLER. See Armour. 

BUCQUET, Joun Baptiste Micwass, a cele- 
brated chemist, was born at Paris on the 18th of 
February 1746. After distinguishing himself in the 
course of his education at school, he was sent by his 
father, who was an advocate, to study the profession 
of the law. His attention, however, had not been 


ry, SoA to this subject, when it was attracted 


to the study of the sciences, and his time was hence- 
forth devoted to chemistry, medicine, and anatomy. 
Having attended the lectures of the most celebrated 
teachers, and spent a great part of his finances in the 
acquisition of knowledge, he resolved to become a 
candidate before the faculty of medicine, for a li- 
cence, free of expense, which is always given to the 
most deserving at the opening of every session. 
Though Bucquet was not the successful candidate, 
yet he never lost sight of the object of his ambition, 
and, by the assistance of his friends, he was soon 
enabled to defray all the expence of a regular licence, 
at the end of which the first place was assigned to 
him by the faculty. The lectures on chemistry and 
natural history, which he now began to deliver, were 
numerously attended. By his eloquence as a public 
rset and the interest which he contrived to 
throw upon every subject which came under his re- 
view, he attracted to his lectures all ranks of society, 
a widely extended his reputation as a philoso- 
pher. 

In order to assist the students who attended his 
lectures, he published in 1771, in 2 vols. 12mo, his 
Introduction a Vetude des corps naturels tirés du regne 
mineral; and in 1773 appeared his Introduction a 
Vetude des corps térés du regne vegetale. 

In the year 1775, Bucquet was appointed to give 


+ 1am told,” says Mr Pennant, that the great 
Digby, as a medicine for the use of his lady.” 
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BUT 


lectures on Pha „and u 

ly appointed him professor of chemistry, and his first 
G of lectures Fig delivered in 1777. b 

Having now the command of a more extensive 
laboratory, our author directed his attention to his 
favourite study ; and the results of his chemical re- 
searches were read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. His first memoir, entitled, Experiences 
physico-chimiques sur Vair qui se degage des corps 
dans le temp de leur decomposition, &c. was published 
in the 7th volume of the Memoires des Savans Etran.- 
gers, and contains a series of excellent aa. 
on the proportion and effects of fixed air. 3 51 
ing, however, with two small quantities, he fell into. 
some mistakes respecting the specific gravity and the 
acidity of that gas. His second memoir, entitled 
Memoire sur 1 circonstances qui accompagnent 
la dissolution du sel ammoniac par la chaux, &c. was 
presented to the academy in 1773, and published in the 
ninth volume of the Memoires des Savans Etrangers, 
p. 563. In the same volume he has likewise publish- 
ed Memoires sur plusieurs combinations salines de 
Parsenic. ‘The celebrated Duke de la Rochefou- 
cault and M. Bucquet made a number of joint ex- 
periments on the analysis of zeolite. They obtained 
from it a good deal of water, and the residue, formed 
with vitriolic acid and salt, arranged in small needles, 
from which they concluded that zeolite is not a vol- 
canic product, and that it contains a particular earth 
analogous to magnesia. (See the Mem. Sav. Etrang. 
tom. ix.) The attention of M. Bucquet was next 
directed to the analysis of blood. His memoir upon 
this subject, which is said to be a model of precision, 
was read before the academy on the 11th of May, 
but has not yet been given to the public. These 
researches were followed by a series of experiments, 
made along with M. de la Planche, on the best me- 
thod of preparing the different kinds of ether, but 
particularly the muriatic and the nitrous. The me- 
moir in which these experiments are detailed, has not 
yet been printed. ‘ ö 

The talents of M. Bucquet were now joined to those 
of the celebrated Lavoisier, for the purpose of veri- 
fying the fundamental experiments of the anima! 
kingdom. These distinguished chemists have set- 
tled a number of uncertain facts on the progress of 
heat, and on the nature of acids and gases. They 
repeated many experiments which required intense 
heat, and a very complicated apparatus ; and the re- 
sult of their labours was drawn up in 13 articles, 
which were presented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. 

In the memoirs of the Royal Society for 1776, p- 
377. M. Bucquet published an analysis of opium, and 
in the same volume he has given the abridgment of a 
memoir, which was afterwards published separately in 
an enlarged 1 under the title of Memoire sur le 
maniere dont les Animaux sont affectés par differens 

fluides aeriformes mephitiques et sur les ede de re- 
medier aux effets de ces fluides; precedé d une histoire 


N } snail, or Pomatia, is found in the neighbouring woods, which is its. 
most southern residence in this island. It is of exotic origin, and, according to tradition, 


was introduced by Sir Kenelm 


n the death of M. Bucquet. 
Roux, in 1776, the Faculty of Medicine unauimous- 


Bucquet 


i 
Buda. 
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name, as it is called Offen by the inhabitants, and Buda., ; 
throughout Germany. On the opposite side of the 


abregée de ces differens fluides aeriformes ou gaz. 
8vo. 1778. 

During all these occupations, M. Bucquet found 
sufficient leisure for the practice of medicine. His 
reputation as a lecturer, induced many of the most 
opulent persons in Paris to employ him as a physician, 
and from constantly associating with that class of so- 
ciety, he acquired too great a predilection for the 
manners and luxuries of the great. 

This mode of life contributed, probably, along 
with his severe application to study, and his extreme 


- sensibility, both of body and mind, to bring upon 


him those bodily sufferings which embittered the last 
years of his life. A dreadful depression of spirits, 
and an obstinate watchfulness, deprived him of that 
rest which was necessary to his exhausted frame; 
and he was frequently obliged to rise in the middle 
of the night, and fix his mind upon some particular 
subject, in order to withdraw it from the impulses of 
a vigorous imagination, which overwhelmed him 
with too rapid a succession of objects. In April 1779, 
he was attacked with the most alarming convulsions, 
and fainting fits, which greatly reduced his bedily 
strength; but, in spite of his extreme debility, his 
ardour for the sciences made him resolve to give his 
course of chemical lectures at the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. The heroism with which he fullilled this re- 
solution, is perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
science, and scenes more truly affecting were perhaps 
never witnessed, than those which occurred during 
the delivery of his last course of lectures. When 
the hour of lecture approached, the cries wrung from 
him by bodily pain gradually subsided ; his counte- 
nance assumed a serene aspect ; he tore himself from 
his bed, and repaired, with a e step, to his 
amphitheatre. In the course of his lecture his ut- 
terance was alternately hastened and interrupted, by 
the excruciating torments which he suffered, and he 
was often seen to press himself against the table of his 
laboratory, to smother the pa of an unsufferable 
agony, without ever losing sight of the subject of his 
lectures. His pupils listened to him with affection 
and admiration, and, with their eyes bathed in tears, 


they received the last words of a master whom they 


esteemed and loved. When this course of lectures 
was completed, a settled melancholy preyed upon the 
mind of Bucquet: he saw that his talents could no 
longer be exerted, and that the short period which 
he had to live must be a period of unexampled suf- 
fering. To relieve his bodily agonies, he often took 
a‘pint of ether, and more than a hundred grains of 
opium in a day, but he did not long sustain these 
violent excitements. He died on the 24th of January 
1780. The principal seat of his disorder was in the 
colon, which was obstructed, schirrous, and ulcerated. 
His stomach, and other intestines, were inflamed and 
softenéd by the effects of ther. (o) 

BUD. See Borany, Part II. p. 56. 

BUDA, the Acinium of the Romans, the capital 
of the circle of Pest, and metropolis of Hungary, is 
beautifully situated on an eminence on the west bank 
of the Danube, about 125 miles south-east of Vien- 
na, and 150 north-west of Belgrade. It is supposed 
to have received its name from Buda, the brother of 
Attila: this, however, seems only to be the Turkish 
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riyer stands Pest, the Contra. Acinium of the Ro- 
mans, which is connected with Buda by a bridge of 
boats across the Danube, above 300 yards in length, 
and consisting of 63 large pontoons. In statistical 
descriptions, they are in general considered as one ci- 
ty, and are spoken of in the same way as we do of 
London and Westminster. The city of Buda has 
neither fortifications nor gates. The castle stands at 
the extremity of the hill towards the east, and.com- 
mands the greatest part of the city. It is encompas- 
sed with a deep moat, and is defended by an old-fa- 
shioned tower, and other fortifications. ‘The suburbs, 
or „ Jews town,“ extends from the city to the Da- 
nube. The houses are mostly built of square stones, 
but the whole town has an ancient and sombre ap- 
pearance. When Buda was the residence of the sove- 
reign, in conjunction with Pest, it formed the lar- 


+ 


gest and finest city of ging, But while it was 


under the dominion of the Turks, who possessed it 
above 150 years, its best buildings were suffered to 
fall into decay. Of the remains of these, the prin- 


cipal is the church of the Ascension of the Virgin 


Mary; and in their stead arose many mosques and 
minarets; several of which were, in their turn, de- 
stroyed in the last war by the German artillery. 
There is here a convent of Carmelite nuns, and se- 
veral churches belonging to the Franciscans. It 
has also a considerable number of caravanseras and 
mosques, some of which are very elegant buildings ; 
but the finest edifices of Buda are its warm baths, 
which vie with the most magnificent in Europe. 
These warm springs were considered by the Turks 
as the most valuable luxuries, which they found in 
Hungary; and several remains of, baths, built in the 
Turkish fashion, are still to be traced. They were 
generally circular rooms, of considerable dimensions, 
with cupolas closely perforated, and studded over with 
small hemispherical glasses. The baths of Buda 
have been long famous, and in many cases are esteem- 
ed specific. The water is impregnated with sulphur, 
glauber-salt, and iron; and the heat 1s 49 degrees by 
the thermometer of Reaumur. The chiet public 
and private buildings, however, are in Pest, which, 
from being principally inhabited by foreign mer- 
chants, has more of the modern style in it, and of 
resemblance to other large towns. It is surrounded 
with a wall and moat, and contains the royal palace, 
which is a large and respectable edifice, a military 
hospital, six convents, and several churches. The 
university of Pest is the first school of learning in 
the kingdom. It was founded at Tyrnau in 1653, 
by Peter Pazniann, the primate of Hungary, who 
endowed it with 100,000 florins, and put it under 
the direction of the Jesuits. It was some time ago 
transferred to Pest, and, by the suppression of the 
Jesuits, and the confiscation of their property, its 
funds were increased to nearly half a million of flo- 
rins. The original institution consisted only of 
schools for 3 and theology; a school of 
law was added in 1667, and one for medicine in 1770, 
by the Empress Maria Theresa. The university at 
present is composed of $2 professors, besides assist- 
ants, independent of the theological classes; 6 for 


BUDA. 


Buda. law, 10 for medicine, aud 16 for philosophy. The 
ce school for theology is a Catholic seminary, under the 


‘inspection of the Archbishop of Gran. Instruction 
is here entirely gratuitous, but the student must fol- 
low a certain course of study prescribed every year 
5 the professors, Attached to the university is an 
tory, which is situated at Buda; a library, 
a museum of natural history, of machinery, and of 
medals, which may be ranked among the fine col. 
lections of Europe; a theatre of anatomy, an hos- 
pital, and a botanical garden; and a printing-house, 
employing twelve presses, and fourteen compositors. 
Besides the university library and garden, Pest has 
a 21 founded by Count Szecseny, and 
enriched with many scarce editions, and valuable 
manuscripts, the gilts of several grandees, and learn- 
ed Hungarians; and a royal garden, which is one of the 
richest in Europe, and contains a great number of exo- 
tic plants, which are cultivated with particular care. 
uda is the centre of Hungarian commerce, and 
the first commercial city in the kingdom, Public 
roads in every direction lead to the principal ports 
and cities of the neighbouring countries ; and its 
chief exportations consist of the productions of 
the soil, and of national industry. rain, tobacco, 
brandy, potash, honey, and wax, are here import- 
ant arti of commerce, and the imperial Tokay 
wine, so famous at Buda, is often drunk for bur- 
gundy, and great quantities of it are sent to Ger- 
many, Russia, and Poland. This city is also the great 
staple for the woollen manufactures of the country. 
Its imports consist principally of Austrian manu- 
factures, and a few from Turkey, as the Austrian 


government have prohibited the introduction of all 


other foreign merchandise, in order to encourage 


their own merchants, The manufacturing classes of. 


Buda are in general composed of Germans, as a true 
Hungarian would think himself disgraced by bein 

. 9 in any other occupation but in that o 
agriculture or of arms; so that the masons, joiners, 
watch · makers, and other artisans, are mostly natives 
of Germany. The fair of Pest is the greatest in 
Hungary, and lasts eight or ten days. The chief 
2 of sale are the natural productions of the 


market like flocks of horned cattle, and kept in 
folds ; oxen, wool, hides, and earthen ware. reat 
numbers of Greeks,, Jews,.and Armenians, attend 
this fair, and indeed the great concerns of commerce 
are chiefly in their hands. 


Buda was the residence of the Hungarian. mo- 


narchs, till Sigismund became Emperor of Ger- 
in 1410, and from the first appearance of the 


many 
Turks in Hungary, this city continued to be the 
scene of contention between that people and the Im- 
rialists, for more than a century. It was first ta- 
en by the Ottomans under Soliman I. in 1525, but 
was retaken by Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, in 
the following year. The Ottomans, however, made 
themselves masters of it a second time, in 1529; and, 
in 1541, it was constituted the capital of a Turkish 
pachalik, composed of the neighbouring provinces ; 
and notwithstanding the repeated attempts of the 
Austrians to regain it, it remained in their possession 
till 1686, when it was finally recovered by Prince 
Eugene, and confirmed to Leopold I. by the treaty: 


om, such as horses, which are driven to the. 
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of Carlowitz, in 1699. From that time it has re- 
mained under the dominion of the house of Austria. 
In 1784, the Em Joseph restored the seat of 
government from burg to Buda, and at the same 
time removed to Vienna the ensigas of royalty, con- 
sisting of a crown, a te, a robe, and a pair of 
stockings, said to have been worn by St 8 
But the removal of these regalia out of the king- 
dom, contrary to an express law of the land, occa- 
sioned so much discontent and clamour, that they 
5 returned, and are now secured in a vault at 

uda. a 

From the public oſſices being transferred to Buda, 
this city acquired a great addition of wealthy inha- 
bitants, by which the citizens were enabled to let 
their houses, and sell their wines and other produce to 
Yn advantage ; and as a mark of N to the 

mperor Joseph, whose measures had been so con- 
ducive to their interest in this respect, they réquest- 
ed permission to erect to him a statue. But the Empe- 
ror saw the mean and selfish spirit by which they 
were actuated, and made the Bllowie memorable 
reply: When prejudices shall be eradicated ; when 
true patriotism, and just-ideas of the general good of 
the kingdom, shall be#established ; when each, in an 
equal proportion, shall with readiness contribute his 
share to the wants of the state, its safety and pros- 
perity ; when true enlightening knowledge, improv- 
ed studies, simplicity in the teaching of the clergy, 
and the union of true ideas of religion with the laws 
of society; a solid justice; riches through increased 
population and improved agriculture ; acknowledg- 
ment of the true interest of the landlord towards his 
peasants, and of those towards their landlord; when 
industry, manufactures, and the demand of them, 
and general unanimity amongst the provinces of the 
monarchy, shall be introduced, as I wish and hope, 


then I merit a statue: but not where the city, by my 


transferring thither the public offices, for a more easy 
be hs obtains a greater consumption of its wines, 
and a higher rent of its houses.“ 

In the field of Rakosch, at a little distance from 
the city, on the eastern side of the river, the Hun- 
garians used frequently to hold their diets ; and here, 
also, the states formerly met on horseback and in 
arms to elect their king. At some of these assem- 
blies, 80,000 have here pitched their tents; and the 
Hungarians still venerate the spot as the remem- 
brancer of their ancient freedom, and as amaltar on 
which their forefathers had often sworn to defend 
their rights. According to Professor Hassel, Bu- 
da, in 1789, contained 21,665 inhabitants; and Pest, 
in 1792, 26,684; while, in the same year, M. De- 
mian makes the population of Pest 31, 000. N. Lat. 
oe — yi re me es 25 M. Demian 

u Ge ique ef Politique des Royaumes 
de Bange, & Fe. x 3 Hassel Tableau "statis. 
tique de ! Empire d Autriche Towuson's Travels 
in Hungary, p. 76; An Itinerary from London to 
Constantinople, p. 40, in Philip’s Collection of Voy- 
ages, Sc. vol. i.; and Tynna Almanach du Com- 
merce, 1811. a 

BUDDHA. See Birman Empire, p. 531, 532; 


and CryLon.. 


BUDISSIN, Bavurzen, or Budissa, a city of 
Saxony; and capital of Upper Lusatia, is situated 


Buda 
i. 
Budissin. 
— — 
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the principal markets for these articles are in Hol- Budweis. 
land, Italy, and Portugal. Glazed leather, fustians,. 


BUD 
Budisciny on the river Spree. This town was founded in the 
“y= year 800 by a Duke of Bohemia, from whom it re- 


Buenos Aw extensive viceroyalty in South America, stretch- * the immense opening of the Rio de la Plata, as a Buenes 
Ares. ing from the Rio Desaguadero to the most northern set- wide and magnificent portal, proportioned to the Ayres, 
tlements on the Paraguay, upwards of 1600 miles in grandeur, to the importance, and to the extent of the N 
length; and from the mouth of the Rio de la Plata regions to which it gives access.“ These mountains 
Extent. to Chili, nearly 1000 in breadth. It has Amazonia are among the most remarkable in the world for 
on the north; Brasil and the Atlantic Ocean on the height and riches. Those of the Brazilian ridge are 
east; Patagonia on the south; and on the west, the the least elevated. They are generally covered with 
Cordilleras, which separate it from Chili and Peru. thick woods, interspersed with arid tracts, complete- 
Buenos Ayres was erected into a viceroyalty so late ly devoid of vegetation ; but are rich both in mines of 
as 1778. It forms the most important part of the gold and diamonds. On the western boundary of the 3 
Spanish dominions in the New World, and is the viceroyalty, the mountains assume an aspect of unri- 7 
channel through which the chief treasures of the valled sublimity. Their aspiring summits, which i 
_.. other provinces pass to the mother country. It is reach far above the clouds, are covered with eternal a 
Division. divided into five provinces, viz. Buxxos Ayres or snows; and their rugged and naked sides afford no 
Rio DR IA PTATA, Paraguay, Tucuman, Los sustenance to the vegetable creation, But amidst 
Cuarcas or Potosi, and Cuyo: and its minor sub- these frozen and sterile regions, voleanoes of various 
divisions, beginning from the south, are, dimensions diversify the scene, and mingle their fires : 
Pampas, Plata, with the snow. On the Peruvian chain, seven cra- Volcanoes. 
Tuyu, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, ters equal to Vesuvius and Etna, are constantly in 
Buenos Ayres, Chayanta, a4 tate of ignition; and sixteen have been enumerated 
Cordova, Oruro and Paria, along the Chilian Cordilleras. The mountains of se- 
Cuyo and Mendoza, Caranges, condary elevation are clothed with stately forests ; 
Charcas, Pacajes, intersected with deep glens, through which rush in- 
Guarania, La Paz, numerable torrents, and, uniting their waters, form 
Paraguay, Cochabamba, the immense rivers which flow towards the east, and 
Chaco, Sicasica, ‘swell the Paraguay and Parana. The intervening 
Salta, Laricaja and Omascuyo, vallies with which these mountains are interspersed, 
Jujuy; Chucuito, though placed at a greater elevation above the level 
Chicas and Tarija, Puno, or Paucarcola, of the sea than even the tops of the Pyrenees, yet, from 
Lipes, Lampa, their sheltered situation, enjoy a temperate and favour- 
Atacama, Asangaro, able climate, and are covered with a luxuriant herbage. 
Potosi, or Porco, Carabaya. On the tops of some of these mountains, lies the only 
General This country forms an extensive amphitheatre, road of communication between the different provin- 
aspect. shut in laterally by the Cordilleras of Brasil and Pe- ces; and it is said, that, from the rarefaction. of the 


the Spree. 


ceived its name, and was fermerly an imperial city, 
but it lost its privileges in the 13th century, when it 
was taken by the ting of Bohemia. The citadel, 
called the castle of Ortenburg, by which the town 
is defended, is placed on a high rock, and is se- 
parated from the town by a ditch and ramparts. 
The principal public buildings are the town-honses 
of the state, the electoral castle, the hotel, the 
two aqueducts, the cathedral, and the bridge over 
Several manufactures are carried en to a 
considerable extent in this town. Linen cloths in 
great quantities are made in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and were exported to England, Hamburgh, 
and the Spanish colonies: There is also a great ma- 
nufacture of stockings and woollen caps; and no fewer 
than 10,000 pairs of stockings are annually made in 
the town and neighbourhood. The printing of linen 


and cotton cloths occupies about 150 workmen, and 
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ru; towards the north, by a tract of mountainous 
country, branching from both these ranges; and on 
the south by a branch of the Cordilleras of Chili, 
stretching across the continent nearly to the Atlantic, 
“Jeaving towards the south-east,”” says Mr Wilcocke, 


Moldau. 


planets paper, gunpowder, and iron, are also manu- 
actured at Budissin. East Long. 14° 27’, North 
Lat. 15° 10. ( 

BUDWEIS, BuptkeovitTZ, or Budovecium, a 
fortified town of Bohemia, in the circle ef Bechin, 
situated on the river Malscha, which, after running 
round the town, discharges itself into the Moldau. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, and is en- 
riched with several valuable mines of gold and silver, 
The rich silver mine of Rudolphstadt is in the vici- 
nity of the town. This town enjoys the staple-rights 
of the salt which is brought from Austria, and which 
is here exposed to sale before it is carried farther. 
Pearls and precious stones are found in the river 
The principal public buildings are the 
arsenal, and the magazines for the enginecr and ar- 
tillery corps. East 
2’. (6) 


AYRES, 


air in these regions, the traveller can scarcely breath, 

and is generally affected with nausea, Within these 

boundaries, the country is extremely level, and, with 

the exceptiou of a few hills, not exceeding 500 feet 

above the level of their base, it is one immense ex- 
6 


ong. 14° 28’, North Lat. 497 
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＋ largest in Europe, flow unrega 


Rivers, 


Paraguay. latitude, in the Sierra del Paraguay 
its course towards the south, passes through the lake 
Karayes, and after receiving the waters of the Cuya- 


Parana. 
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tended plain, covered with lakes and innumerable ri- 
vers, many of which, though equal to some of the 
and nameless, and 
are considered as merely tributary streams. Few of 
these, however, ever reach the ocean. They are ei- 
ther lost in the lakes, or descend into the level plains, 
where they stop, without taking any decided di- 
rection, and are soon absorbed, or insensibly evapo- 
rated, 
The principal rivers of this viceroyalty are the 
ay, the Parana, the Uraguay, and the Rio de 
la Plata. The first of these rises about 134° south 
„and, bending 


ba, Pilcomayo, and Vermejo, terminates at its junc- 
tion with the Parana. It is navigable for golettas as 
high as the 16th degree ; and though its channel is 
in general narrow, N. Azara found, that opposite 
Assumption, where its breadth is only 1332 Paris 
feet, 196,618 cubic toises of water passed every hour. 
Its periodical flood, which is occasioned by the over- 


flowing of the lake Xarayes, commences about the 


end of February, and continues gradually to increase 
until the end of June, when it again diminishes with 
the same regularity. The Parana has its source in 


the mountains of Brasil, and descending by a rapid, 


but long and diversified course, is swe d by nume- 
rous tributary streams, among which is the Yguazu, 
or Curitiba; receiving the Paraguay at Corrientes, it 

bs and after being joined by the 


N on to the sout 
Balado and other rivers from the west, loses itself in 


“Uraguay. 


the Rio de la Plata. The Uraguay rises in the moun- 


tains which str 


along the eastern coast of Ameri- 
ca, opposite the 


land of St Catherine’s, about the 


28 of south latitude. Flowing to the west through a 


naked and desert region, it then takes a southerly di- 
rection, and traversing by a winding and irregular 
eourse the immense 8 of Guarana, where its 
stream is swelled by innumerable rivulets, it passes 
through a rich and romantic country, receiving the 
waters of the Tebiquari, Mirinay, and Rio Negro, 


and near the 34th degree of latitude unites with the 


Parana to form the Rio de la Plata. Though this 
river is not equal either to the Paraguay or the Para- 
na in the length of its course, yet by the immense 
accumulation of waters which it receives from tribu- 
tary streams, it surpasses both in the breadth of its 


channel; and about 690 miles above its confluence 
with the Parana, a ten-oared boat requires half an 


hour to cross it. From the rockiness of its chan- 


nel, and the turbulence of its stream, the Uraguay, 
is of difficult navigation, except for balzas, a species 


of craft peculiar to South America. The name of 
this river is extended, by ancient authors, both to the 
Paraguay and the Parana; and the indiscriminate ap- 
ion is still retained by some modern geographers. 
he Rio de la Plata, or River of Silver, originally 
called Rio de Solis, from the name of its first disco- 
verer, received its present appellation from Sebastian 
Cabot, who, having defeated a body of Indians on 
the banks of the Paraguay, obtained an immense 
booty of gold and silver. This name was applied by 
Cabot to the whole channel of the Paraguay, from 
VOL. v. PART I. 


its source to its confluence with the ocean, and the 

na and Uraguay were merely considered as tri- 
butary streams. 
extending from the junction of the two last mention- 
ed rivers, to the capes St Maria on the north, and St 
Antonia on the south, where the water still retains 
its freshness, and the tide is ve 9 felt. 
Between these points it is nearly 150 miles broad. 
But this noble expanse of fresh water, which is with- 
out a parallel in the world, is deformed with rocks and 


sand banks, which render its navigation both difficult 


and dangerous ; and is exposed to impetuous torrents 
of wind, called Pamperos, which sweep with dread- 
ful fury over the vast plains of the Pampas. These 
storms, however, are generally preceded by thunder, 
which gives sufficient warning to mariners to prepare 
for the approaching tempest ; and during these gales, 
Monte Video is the only part where vessels of any 
considerable burden can lie in safety. 

The most considerable lakes are; the Titicaca, 
which is the most noted in South America, and lies 
between the two Cordilleras of Peru, in the province 
of Los Charcas. It is about 240 miles in circumfe- 
rence, of an irregular form, and navigable by vessels 
of considerable burthen; but subject to violent squalls 
of wind, which descend from the lofty mountains 
which surround it. It abounds with fish, and water 
fowl; and its banks are covered with a fertile soil, 
and adorned with populous towns and villages. In 
one of its picturesque islands, Manco Capac, the 
founder of the Peruvian empire, is said to have first 
conceived the design of 8 the naked savages 
of his country. is island was considered as sacred 
by the Peruvians, and contained one of their most 
splendid temples, which was enriched with the annual 
offerings of the worshippers of the sun. This im- 
mense accumulation of wealth was thrown into the 
lake upon the approach of the Spaniards, who have 
since made frequent attempts to recover it, but with- 
out success. “The lake of Iberi, or Caracaras, lies 
between the rivers Parana and Uraguay. Its north- 
ern boundary runs in a parallel line with the banks of 
the former river for nearly 30 leagues, and extends as 
far to the south ; it supplies the river Mirinay, which 
runs into the Uraguay; and from its south-western 
corner issue three other considerable streams, viz. the 
Sta Lucia, Corrientes, and Bateles, none of which are 
fordable. This lake receives neither rivers, brook, nor 
spring, but is nourished entirely by the simple fil- 
tration of the waters of the Parana, a phenomenon of 
which there is no other example in the world; and this 
filtration thus supplies not only the four great rivers 


which issue from the lake, but also the vast 2 e 


of water which must be continually carried off by eva- 
poration, from a surface of more than a thousand 
square leagues, which, from the experiments of Hal- 
ley, may be estimated at above 70,000 tons a- day, sup- 
posing it the mean temperature of England. This 
expanse of water, however, is for the most part very 
shallow, and filled with aquatic plants; so that its 
interior is altogether inaccessible. The islands with 
which it is studded, are well stocked with deer and 
other game; flocks of wild fowlare continually skim- 


ming on its surface; its fish are remarkably sweet and 


G 
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fresh ; and many flourishing presidencies are esta- 
blished on its shores. 


Among the lakes of this country; there are many 


which are full of water during the rainy season, and 
are perfectly dry throughout the rest of the year, 
and filled with sword-grass, and other aquatic plants. 
OF this description is the famous lake Xarayes, in 
the province of Los Chiquitos, which is formed b 

the overflowing of the Paraguay. The channel of 
this river being unable to contain the rapid accumu- 
lation of water produced by the rains which fall du- 
ring the months of November, December, January, 
and February. It is spread over a flat and level 
country, to an immense extent, but so shallow, that 
though the Xarayes at its height is nearly 110 
leagues in length, and 40 in breadth, yet in no part 
is it navigable. 
to be the source of the Paraguay; and many stories 
were told concerning a beautiful island near its cen- 
tre, which, from the salubrity of its air, and the 
spontaneous fertility of its soil, was called the island 
of Paradise, and which was said to be inhabited by 
the Orejones, a Peruvian nation who had taken re- 
fuge here on the conquest of their country. These, 
however, and other fables, with which the history of 
the Orejones are embellished, are merely the ebulli- 
tions of Spanish romance, without either foundation 
or probability. Of the same nature with the Xarayes 


are the lakes Aguaracaty, and Neembucu, and all 


those east of the river Paraguay, with an innu- 
merable multitude of others, on the banks of the 
different rivers, which traverse this extensive vice- 
royalty. ee. 

A chain of salt lakes extends from west to east, 
between the Andes of Chili, and the Rio de la Pla- 
ta. One of these, in particular, which lies about 120 
leagues S. W. of Buenos Ayres, is remarkably salt. 
It is nearly 18 miles in circumference, and the salt 
found at the bottom is so hard and thick, that it is 
difficult to break it with iron tools. Two or three 
hundred carts are annually loaded with it, and car- 
ried to Buenos Ayres; and what is very remarkable 
in this chain is, that a few of the lakes are fresh, 
though during the rains they are so swelled, that 
they often communicate with those that are salt. 
Besides these lakes, all the springs throughout the 


greater part of the flat country, west of the Parana 


and Paraguay, are more or less salt; and few of their 
waters can be drank till they enter the Parana. The 
soil of this region, extending about 700 miles in 
length, and 190 in breadth, is saturated with fossil 
salt. Great quantities of it are refined for consump- 
tion; but it is most abundant between Sta Fé and 
Cordova, and, in the vicinity of San Jago del Estero, 
the whole ground is covered with a white incrusta- 
tion of this substance. 

Every variety of soil, and every diversity of cli- 
mate, is to be found in this extensive region ; 
from the barren and unhospitable steeps oF the 
Andes, whose summits are covered with never 
melting snows, and the burning deserts of Cha- 
co, to the fertile and delighful vallies which skirt 
the borders of the Uraguay and Parana. Here all 
the productions of the temperate and torrid zones 


1 
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find soils and situations adapted to their various na- 

tures. We may observe, however, that this variety of 

climate follows no exact gradation arising from the 

difference of latitudé; but the heat and cold of 
this country seems to depend rather on the direction 

of the winds, than the position or declination of the 

sun. A south, or south-east wind, is always attend- 

ed with cold, while it is as invariably warm with a 

wind from the north. At Assumption, which lies 

in nearly the centre latitude of the viceroyalty, M. 
Azara found, that in ordinary days, during the sum- 
mer, the mercury! in Fahrenheit’s thermometer rose, 
in his chamber, to 85°, and, on some extraordinary 
occasions, mouhted as high as 100°; while in winter 
it fell as low as 45° ; and, in 1786 and 1789, water 
froze in the court before his house. The common 
winds in this country are the east and north. If the 
south-west blows, the sky becomes calm and serene ;° 
and a west wind is here scarcely known ; or if it be 
sometimes felt, it never lasts above a couple of hours. 

A south-east wind generally precedes the rains in 
winter; but it is mest severe during the spring and 
summer, sometimes raising such clouds of dust, as 
completely to conceal the sun. Hurricanes are very 
rare, but when they do happen are rather violent ; 

as that on the 14th of May 1799, which overturned 
one half of the town of Atira ‘in Paraguay, and kil- 
led 36 persons. Fogs, snow, and hail, are seldom 
seen, except on the summits of the mountains. 

Thunder storms, however, are both frequent and vio- 
lent ; and, notwithstanding the lével nature of the 
country, and the absence of woods and rising grounds, 
the bolt falls ten times more frequently here than in 
the southof Europe. In one of these storms, which 
happened on the 21st of Jan. 1793, the thunderbolt fell 
37 times in the interior of the city of Buenos Ayres, 
and killed 19 persons. According to M. Azara, the 
storms of rain and thunder, which are so prevalent in 
this country, cannot be attributed to the influence of 
mountains and woods, as there is not a mountain 
within a hundred leagues of Buenos Ayres, nora 
tree south of the river La Plata, or even on the 
north as far as Paraguay, except on the banks of 
the rivulets. They must therefore be owing to some 
peculiarity in the nature of the atmosphere. It 
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must contain a greater quantity of electric fluid. 


than the atmosphere of Europe, and also possess 
some quality more suited to the condensation of 
vapour and reducing it to rain. The same au- 
thor has observed, that the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, and the violence of the winds, gradually 
increases from the city of Assumption to Buenos 
Ayres; and that the thunder-storms, on the con- 
trary, are less violent as they proceed to the south. 
The salubrity of the climate, however, is surpassed 
by that of no other country in the world. Even in 
the vicinity of the marshes and inundated lands, 
which are here to be frequently met with, the health 
of the inhabitants is not in the smallest degree af- 
fected. 

We have already mentioned, that this viceroyal- 
ty is divided into five provinces; of each of which 
we shall now proceed to give a very brief and 
general description, beginning with Buenos Ayres. 
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This province, whose name implies the salubrity 
of its climate, enjoys nearly the same temperature 
wroughout the year. The rains, however, are some- 
times of long continuance, and thunder storms are 
not uncommon, The pamperos, too, which we have 
already mentioned, are very disagreeable, and even 
rous from their fury. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town, and also on the north side of 
the river, is, in general, rich and productive, requi- 
ring very little labour, and no manure, to yield abun- 
dance of wheat and maize; also, most kinds of Eu- 
ropean fruits, as grapes, melons, figs, apples, peers, 
peaches, and cherries; and even the productions of 
warmer climates, as pimento, oranges, ananas, &c. 
Between Buenos Ayres and the river Saladillo is one 
complete plain, without a tree or FiaDg . BARRY till 
near the banks of the river, which is about 60 miles 
from the Spanish settlements. On the south of the 
river, and extending far to the north - west, are the 
immense plains of Pampas, which present a sea of 
waying grass for 900 miles, with very few interrup- 
tions of wood and eminences. Their luxuriant and 
nutritive herbage affords pasture to innumerable herds 
of cattle, that rove unowned and unvalued, and whose 
hides and tallow alone are sought after by the Spa- 
niards, and form a principal article of the trade of 
Buenos Ayres. They are also the abode of im- 
mense troops of wild horses and deer, ostriches, ar- 
madilloes, partridges, wild se, ducks, and other 
game; and pr te the frontiers of Chili, guanacoes 
and vicunnas are met with in considerable numbers. 
Over these plains lies the only route between Buenos 
Ayres and Chili. The Spaniards N perform 
this journey in companies, as the plains are infested 
by tribes of e Indians, who go there for the 
purpose of hunting wild horses, and to rob such tra- 
vellers as they can surprise and overpower. Through 
is extensive flat, there are no landmarks or traces 
by which the road can be discovered for many hun- 
dred miles, so that they are obliged to pursue their 
route by the compass. They generally travel in co- 
vered caravans, drawn by oxen, and are accompanied 
with baggage-horses and mules, These caravans are 
made almost as commodious as a house. They have 
doors to shut, and windows on each side; and the 
floor is covered with a mattrass, on which the passen- 
gers sleep for the greatest part of the journey. Tra- 
vellers, however, are sometimes reduced to great dis- 
tress, both from the intense heats, which prevail du- 
ring the middle of the day, and the scarcity of wa- 
ter, which is often not to be met with for several 
days journey. The road leading from Buenos Ayres 
to Peru is very different. Post-houses are erected at 
regular stages, where relays of horses and carriages 
are proyided for travellers; and as no wild and un- 
subdued Indians lie on that tract, they are under no 
apprehension of any sudden surprise. 
he province of Paraguay, though rich in none 
of the precious metals, is one of the most opulent in 
the new viceroyalty, from its yegetable productions. 
is, in general, temperate and agreeable; 
the trees are clothed in perennial verdure; and the ex- 
tensive plains, which are covered with the richest 
pasture, are enlivened with prodigious herds of hor- 


ses, mules, cattle, and sheep. The herb of Para- 

lay, a species of tea, grows here in great abun- 
dance, forms a considerable article of traffic with 
the other proyinces, They carry on also a consider- 
able trade in wax and honey. Numerous missions, 
established by the Jesuits, are scattered over the pro- 
vince, which are now converted into presidencies, 
and governed in the same manner as the other Spa- 
nish settlements. These presidencies have greatly de- 
clined since the fall of ‘8 Jesuits; and it was with 
difficulty that the Franciscan and Dominican fathers, 
who succeeded the Jesuits, could ent their total 
abandonment by the converted Indians. Their uni- 
ted population is now estimated at from 30,000 to 
40,000 families. 

Tueuman is a rich inland province, producing all 
kinds of grain and fruits, and abundant pasturage, 
but of a warm and rather humid temperature. It is 
watered with many beautiful rivers; and there are 
carriage roads through the greatest part of the pro- 
vince. The woods afford wax and honey, and plen- 
ty of game; but are infested with the American ty- 

er, and other beasts of prey. Cotton is cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of San Jago del Estero, and a 
small quantity of cochineal is occasionally collected; 
but indigo, Which was formerly here a great commo- 
dity, is now, through the . of the inhabitants, 
entirely lost. The Tucuman mules are famous over 
all the viceroyalty for strength and docility; and, 
according to Estalla, there is no person in this pro- 
vince so poor, that does not kill a cow or a heifer 
every day for the support of his family. 

The province of Los Charcas contains some im- 
mense 3 and impenetrable forests; bi also 
some extensive and fertile plains, intercepted by the 
stupenduous heights of the Cordilleras. The air is 


in general mild, and varies very little 2 the 


ear, except on the mountains. In the district of 
otosi, it is extremely cold and dry, and the coun- 
try remarkably barren, producing neither grain, fruits, 


nor vegetables; while at Tomina, about 120 miles 


east from the city of Potosi, the air is hot and sul- 
try, and the soil is covered with vineyards and sugar 
plantations. The delightful vales of Tarija are wa- 
tered by abundant streams, and are celebrated as sur- 
passing every other part of America, in the salubrity 
of their climate and the fertility of their soil. Wheat, 
maize, cocoa, grapes, flax, Paraguay tea, &c. are 
produced almost spontaneously ; and its annual ex- 
portation of cattle is 1 1 at 10,000 head, each 
valued at from eight to ten dollars. The higher re- 
gions of this province abound in yicunnas, pacos, 
guanacos, and lamas, which indeed are common to 
all those tracts, where the elevation renders the air 
continually cold. Los Chareas is of immense extent 
towards the north, reaching from the borders of Pe- 
ru to the confines of Brazil, and comprehending the 
extensive countries of Chaco, and of the Chiquitos, 
Moxos, and Chiriguanos Indians. 
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that country presents the same 

is observable in the peninsula oF India, where the 
Ghauts, and the Table-land of Mysore, separate the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. The seasons in 
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these countries are opposite in their effects to each 
other; and when tempestuous on one side of the 
Cordillera, it is serene on the other. In Cuyo 
the winter is excessively cold, insomuch that the 
cattle die in the fields if not housed; while, in sum- 
mer, the heats are intense, and thunder storms are 
frequent and violent. The soil, however, is fertile 
in grain, and most kinds of European fruits. Wine 
is produced in great abundance, and of excellent qua- 
lity. It is drank over all Spanish America; and 
Mendoza, and San Juan de la Frontera, sometimes 
export, in one year, 20,000 barrels, Brandy also 
forms a considerable article of traffic; and vicunna 
wool is sent in great quantities from this province to 
Europe. 

The following are the principal cities which are 
scattered over this viceroyalty, with their latitudes, 
and the year of their foundation: 


S. Lat. Year. 
Buenos Ayres, - - 34°36'28" 1535. 
Monte Video, - - 34 54 36 1724. 
Maldonado, — a — 34 53 12 1730. 
Colonia or San- Sacramento, 34 26 10 1679. 
Sta. Fé, ~ - — 31 40 29 1573. 
Corrientes, - < - 727 21 1588. 
Assumption, - - 2835 16 40 1536. 
Villarica, - = - 25 48 55 1576. 
Capiata, - -. 2521 45 1640. 
Candelaria, — . 27 26 46 1627. 
San Jago del Estero, - 2746 0 1570. 
Cordova, 2 - — 32 10 0 1573. 
San Miguel, — « 27 25 0 1549. 
Salta, = - - 2415 0 1582. 
Jujui, - - - - 23 5 0 1593. 
La Plata, - - - 2010 0 1538. 
Potosi, - - - 20 26 0 1545. 
Santa Cruz, - 5 17 49 44 1575. 
Mendoza, - - 3420 0 : 
San Juan de la Frontera, 32 0 0 
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upheld by cruelty and oppression. 


Notwithstanding the fertility of this country, the 
benignity of the climate, and the many natural ad- 
vantages which it enjoys for the purposes of agricul- 
ture, the cultivation of the soil has been in a great 


measure neglected ; and this viceroyalty, which, by 


proper regulations and active industry, might have 
been rendered the granary of the old world, has hi- 
therto produced little more than what is necessary 
for the consumption of its inhabitants. The native 
pride and indolence of the Spaniards, and the brutish 
sluggishness of the Indians, form the great bar to 
agricultural improvements in the New World; and 
extensive plains, fertilized by innumerable rivers, are 
employed merely in the breeding of cattle. Of late, 
however, some attempts have been made for the pro- 
moting of colonial cultivation, by the introduction 
of negro labourers and improved implements of agri- 
culture. But many years must pass, and Africa 
must be drained of many myriads of her sons, before 
these advantages can be estimated or felt ; and we 
cannot wish success to a system, which can only be 
The mineral 
treasures which this continent contains in its bowels, 


| Cop- 

Districts. Gold. Silver} per. | Tin. Lead. 
Tucuman, - 2 * 2) -| 2 
Mendoza, - - — 1 — — 1 — 
Atacama, — — 2. enn 
Caranges, — - — 2 11 — 1 — 
Lipes, — — 2 1 1211 
Porco, 12142 — 
Potosi, - — —— 1 —ä — foo 
Pacages or Berenguela, — 1 —— 1 — 
Chucuito, ‘cle - 12e 
Puno, - - -/1l]=+-]-+-]- 
Lampa,. - : - -|2]/—-|;-]- 
Chicas and Tarija, 415 —— 1 
Cochabamba, — 114124610944 
Sicasica, — — 212116 
Laricaja, - — 1 2424 
Omascuyo, - - 4.7 2 ee foe pe 

Avangaro, . - 8 Ne 
Carabaya, - 2 11 ——[— 
_|Chayanta, - - lle 
Misque, - - - -}/ 1} - | =p. 
Paria, > - - - =P =) | eae 
Monte Video, — 124 ok aw: 
Total, 2 8 80 27 7 
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were the first inducements which led its conquerors 
to forsake their homes, and brave the dangers and 
deprivations of foreign warfare. For these, the pro- 
duce of its surface was neglected and despised ; and 
these still continue to be the magnets which attract 


the cupidity and ambition of European adventurers. 
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The mines of this viceroyalty are chiefly confined ines. 


to the north-western districts, which, in 1778, were 
separated from Peru; and consist of gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, lead, and platina. These mines 
are all in the hands of private individuals, who, up- 
on the discovery of a mine, immediately receive from 
the king a grant of a piece of ground, containing 
80 Spanish yards in length, and 40 in breadth, in the 
direction of the vein or bed; and are only held to 
pay a certain duty to government upon the minerals 
extracted. This duty is valued by Bourgoing on an 
average for all the Spanish colonies in America, at 


114 per cent. of the silver, and 3 per cent. of the 


gold. The proprietors seldom work the metals 
themselves, as they find more account in letting them 
out to others, who often enter upon very hazard- 
ous, and sometimes ruinous speculations. Though 
new and rich veins of treasure are almost daily dis. 
covered, yet few of them are very profitable to their 
possessors, being soon abandoned, either from the 
destruction of the works, by the rushing in of the 
water, from the vein failing, or from the miner not 
being able to support the expence. 

The following table, which is given by Helms, 


contains a specification of the various mines that are 


at present in a state of exploration in the different 
districts, as registered in the chancery : 


any a 


mine 
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Among these, the silver mine of Potosi is by far 


productive, and indeed the only one parti- 
i reacation The mountain, from 


about six leagues in circumference, and 4182 feet above 
the neighbouring plains. The discovery of its trea- 
sure was owing entirely to accident: a Peruvian, 
named Diego Hualpa, while chasing some chamoys 
among the rocks, in his ascent laid hold of a small 
shrub, whose roots giving way disclosed-to his view 
an immense vein of silver, which has been since dis- 
tinguished by the name of La Rica, or the Rich. 
The Indian concealed the circumstance from all his 
friends, and only had recourse to this treasure to 
supply his occasional wants ; but the obvious change 
in his fortune had excited the suspicions of one of 


his companions, who, by urgent entreaties, drew from’ 


him the secret, but who, upon some slight quarrel, 
soon after revealed it to his master, a Spaniard. The 
information was no sooner received than the mine 
was opened; and it was formally registered on the 
Qist of April 1545. Since that time, it has been 
constantly wrought, and the silver, which has paid 
the royal duties from this mine, has been valued at 
5750 millions of livres tournois, equal to & 234, 693, 840 
sterling. The mountain is now almost completely 
excavated, and is perforated with above 300 pits, 
few of which, however, are more than 70 yards 
It is now opened at the base, and vaults dug horizon- 
tally, penetrate into its bowels, and meet the: veins of 
silver. In these vaults, which are called by the 
miners sacabouas, and are about six feet high and 
eight feet broad, the air is cold and unwholesome, 
and there the In work alternately night and day, 
ived of the light and heat of the sun, and en- 
tirely naked to prevent them from embezzling any 
of the ore. dnn U. ‘ 
On the first discovery of the mine of Potosi, the 
metal was much purer than it is at present, being 
now greatly reduced, and even inferior to many of the 
other mines, It is the abundance of the ore alone, 
which renders it worth working. According to 
Acosta, the average contents of silver in the crude 
ore were, in 1574, from 8 to 9 marks per quintal; 
and the minerals, which yielded 50 marks per quin- 
tal, were considered as extremely rich. Since the 


beginning of the 18th century, however, they reckon 
on 


from 3 to 4 marks per caxon,* or from g to 
V per quintal. From this it appears, that the mean 
riches of the minerals have diminished in the propor- 
tion of 170 te 1; but what is surprising, the quan- 
tity of silver extracted from the mines of Potosi has 
dub diminished in the proportion of 4 to 1, as will 
be seen in the following calculations, which are given 
by Humboldt in a more extended form. 

1. From the opening of the mines of Potosi in 
1545 to the year 1556, when the royal duties were 


* A caxon contains about fifty hundred weight. 


+ These duties are extracted from a book of accounts in the royal treasury 
years anterior to 1556, although two miners of Foreo, Juan de Villaroel and Diego Centeno began 


information relative to the 
to work this vein in 1545, 
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first recorded with 2 Ulloa, upon the autho- 
„ of Don Sebastiani Sandoval y Guzman, who 

ublished an account of these mines in 1634, entitled 
— del Potosi, makes the total produce 
which paid duty to be 613 millions of piastres, ma- 
king an yearly average of 55,726,000 piast res, or 
6,556,000 marks of silver. ‘This immense sum, how- 
ever, M. Humboldt, upon no less unquestionable data, 
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has reduced to 127,500,000 piastres, or 15,000,000 . 


of marks, making an annual produce of nearly 
1,863,6365 marks. 

2. The royal duties r paid on the silver extracted 
from the mines of Potosi, between the Ist of Janua 
1556, and the 3lst of December 1578, during which 
the fifth only was paid, amounted to 9,801,906 pias- 
tres, making a total produce of 49,009,530 piastres ; 
or 3,765,827 marks of silver, which, for 23 years, 
makes the average annual produce of 250,688 marks. 

3. The duties paid from the Ist of January 1579 
to the 19th of July 1736, during which one and a half 

r cent. de covos{ was first paid, and then the 

th of the remaining 984 piastres, amounted, to 
129,417,273 piastres, making a total produce of 
nearly 610,458,835 piastres, or 71,818,6864 marks of 
silver, which, for 1574 years, is at an annual avera 
produce of nearly 455,9914 marks. 

4. Between the 20th of July 1736, and the 31st 
of December 1789, during which the one and a half 
per cent. de covos and the half of the fifth only were 
paid, the royal duties amounted to 14,542,684 pias- 
tres, making a total produce of 128,129,3744 piastres, 
or 15,074,044 marks of silver, which, for 584 years, 
makes an annual produce of nearly 281,758 marks. 

5. From 1789 to 1803, we have no account of the 
royal duties; but during that period the total pro- 
duce of Potosi, according to the records of the mint, 
were 46,000,000 of piastres, or 5,411,764 marks, 
making an yearly average of $86,554; marks. 

From these calculations, it appears that the an- 
nual produce of the last period is little more than a 
fourth of that of the first; but in giving the ave- 
rage produce for periods of such a feogths the gra- 
dual diminution or increase of the quantity of Reer 
extracted from these mines could not be distinctly 
marked. We may therefore observe, that during the 


second period, when the royal duties were first cor- 


rectly registered, the king’s fifth varied from 500,000 
to 300,000 piastres ; and that during the first 50 years 
of the third period, the duties varied from 1,000,000 


to 1,500,0000f piastres ; and then gradually diminish- - 


ed until 1735, when they only amounted to 271,621 
piastrés, 6 reals. From 1737 to 1789, the increase 
was equally gradual from 183,704 to 335,468 2 
astres. We may also remark, that in these calcula - 
tions, we have uniformly valued the piastre at only 
8 reals de plata, while we are assured, that until near 
the close of the 16th century, the Spaniards reckon- 
ed by piastres of 480 maravedis, or nearly 13} reals 


of Potosi. This book, however, contains no 


= The covos is an ancient duty, given by the Emperor Charles V. to Don Francisco de los Covos, but which was after- 


wards assumed by the crown. 
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are of the size of a large-pin’s head. A gold mine Buenos 
is now wrought in the district of Monte Video. Con- Ayres. 
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Guénes de plata. In estimating, therefore, the total pro- 
Ayres. duce of these mines from 1545 to 1803, allowance 


‘Gold 
mines 


must be made for this low valuation. d 
The quantity of silver extracted from the mines 
of Potosi during the 


formation. In 1790 there was coined at the mint of 
Marks. Potosi 4,222,000 piastres, viz. 299,246 piastres, or 
Ist period, was 5 1 15,000,000 2204 marks in gold, and 3,293,173 piastres, or 
2d : 4 2 ? . 5 5,765,827 462,609 marks in silver. At the beginning of the 
3d a 3 K ° . 71,818,686 19th century, the annual rere of the mines of this 
4th 2 4 2 1 4 15,074,044 vice royalty, which paid the regular duties, was 2200 
5th 4 0 1 0 * : 5,411,764 marks of gold, and 414,000 marks of silver; in all 
; 4,212,404 piastres. + And estimating, with Hum- 
113,070,321 boldt, the fraudulent exportation of silver at a sixth, 
Allowance for the value of the piastre or 67,000 marks, we have a total annual produce of. 
before 1600 2 ‘ ¥ 8 15,000,000 4,850,000 piastres. ¢ 
In the mountains of Berenguela, are mines of talc, Mines of 
128,070,321 called jaspos blancos de Berenguela, which is beauti- tale and 
To this may be added one fourth of the fully transparent, and is used for windows through. tene 
total produce, on account of the enor- outa great part of Peru. There are also several mines 
mous contraband at the beginning of that yield gems, particularly one of emeralds, much 
working the mines * SER, 32,017,580 prized for their quality by the lapidaries of Europe; 
A but which, owing to some latent reasons, has not been 
Total produce 160,087,901 lately resorted to. It is probable that it was from 


From this statement of the wealth drawn from 
one mine, the reader is not to conclude, that the 
other mines of Buenos Ayres are in any degree 
equally productive. Of the immense quantity of 
er produced by this viceroyalty; the single mine 
of Potosi furnishes more than three fourths. None 
of the rest are so constantly wrought, being ei- 
ther interrupted by inundations or destroyed by ne- 
glect. In the district of Caranges, detached pieces 
of silver unmixed with any ore or stone are found in 
the sandy deserts extending towards the coast of the 
South Sea. These pieces are called papas or yams, 
being taken out of the sand in the same manner as 
that root is taken out of the ground, and are of va · 
rious forms and sizes. Two marks or 16 ounces is 
the general weight ; but Ulloa mentions two papas 
which he saw at Lima, one weighing 60 and the 
other 150 marks. 

The principal gold-mines in this viceroyalty are. 
those of Cochabamba, and Sicasica. The latter 
belong to Indian natives, and are reckoned very pro- 
ductive, but from the elevation of the mountain are 
not properly wrought. Pieces of gold of near an 
ounce weight, are sometimes discovered in the sand, 
washed down by the rains. In 1730 an Indian found 
a lump of this metal, which the Marquis de Castel 
Fuerte bought for 12,000 pieces of eight, and sent it 
to Spain as a present to his sovereign. Considerable 
quantities of gold in dust and in grains are found in 
the sand of the Vermejo in the district of Chayan- 
ta; and particles of gold abound in the streams which 
ran in the vicinity of the Indian town of Moros, but 
much of it is lost, as those only are collected which 


cerning the quantity of this metal, however, which 
has been furnished by the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
from the first discovery of its mines, we have no in- 


this mine that the Incas derived those extraordinary 
emeralds which excited the wonder and avarice of the 


~ Spaniards, who ignorantly destroyed great numbers of 


them from the erroneous idea, that if they were real 
gems, they would stand the stroke of a hammer on 
an anvil. Many of them have been found in the an- 
cient tombs of the Peruvians, polished and wrought 
in spherical, cylindrical, and other figures with ma- 
thematical accuracy, and with all the delicacy of Eu- 
ropean workmanship. 


Among the mineral production of this country, Singular 
we may mention a singular mass of iron, in the pro- mass of 
vince of Tucuman, which is described both by Estalla iron. 


and Azara. It lies about 70 leagues from San Jago 
del Estero, nearly in lat. 28°, and about 30 leagues 
from Corrientes. It has a horizontal position; its 
surface, which is full of rifts and irregularities, is 
open and exposed, and level with the ground; and 
its dimensions are 13 palmos in length, 8 in breadth, 
and 6 in thickness ; and its solid contents 624 cubic 


palmos. 9 The quality of this mass is equally pure 


and ductile with that of-any other iron, and pieces 
hewn out with a chissel, shew a brilliant colour like 
fine silver, speckled with red and yellow spots. It is 
malleable in the forge, and excoriates during the 
operation, and may be wrought with a file, or drawn 
into wire like common iron; but it is, at the same time, 
so hard, that when cutting it, the chissels are often 
notched and broken. This block of iron has en- 

aged much of the attention of the mineralogists of 

urope; and many opinions have been formed con- 
cerning its nature and origin. Don Miguel Rubin- 
de-Celis, who examined it by order of the King of 
Spain in 1783, and who published an account of 


* According to Azara, more than a third of the silver drawn from the mines of Potosi was never registered. 

++ The gold is here valued at 1453. piastres, and the silver at 9,4, piastres per mark of Castile. 

+ These statements are extracted from Mr Black's translation of Humboldt Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nou- 
velle Espagne.” Some of them appear to be rather incorrect ; but as we have not the means at present of rectifying any ca- 


sual error, we have given them exactly as we found chem. 
§ The palmo is equal to nine inches of Castile. 


The ta- 
mandua, or 
nurumi. 
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‘in the Philosophical Transaetions, supposes it to 
be of voleanic origin. But M. A rejects this 
supposition as altogether — both from 
the nature and the situation of the iron; instead of 
being brittle, it is both flexible and duetile; there is 
not the least appearance of volcanic matter in the 
neighbourhood ; the nearest volcanoes of the Cordil- 
leras is at 300 leagues distance; and had it been 
thrown from any of these, it must have sunk deep in- 
to the earth, beyond the inspection of man. “ I 
am, however, unable,” says Azara, ‘ to explain the 
origin of this iron; but I am inclined to believe that 
it is as ancient as the world, and that it came out of 
the hands of the Creator in the same state in which 
it now exists.’ +) 

After this brief description of the mineral contents 
of Buenos Ayres, we may now proceed to give some 
account of the animal and vegetable productions 
which are peculiar to this region of the world, A- 
mong the former we may mention the fapir, or mbo- 
rebi, which is one of the largest class of animals in 
South America. It is about 6 feet long, and 3% 
high, with a short tail of 3} inches in length.t The 
legs are short, and the body round and heavy; yet 


it runs swiftly, and swims with great rapidity. 
It has a long neck, surmounted by a coarse mane, 


which descends over the forehead as far as the eyes; 
and at the extremity of the muzzle is a projection of 
about 24 inches long, which it can dilate and con- 
tract at pleasure, and which serves the same purposes 
as the trunk of the elephant. Its skin is of a firm 
texture, and of a dark leaden colour, except the un- 
der part of the head, the throat, and the tips of the 
ears, which are we This animal im, in 
the water, and lives chiefly in the marshes, and along 
the banks of rivers and lakes. It is of a dull and 
timid nature, never stirring out but at night. It 
is, however, very easily tamed, and its flesh is eaten 
by the Indians. But though it lives entirely upon 
vegetables when in a state of liberty, yet, when do- 
mesticated, it devours every thing that comes in its 
way. Tapirs frequent the banks of the Paraguay 
and Parana, and geherally wander in large compa- 
nies. 
The tamandua, or nurumi, or ant-eater, is a very 
singular animal, both with respect to its form and dis- 
ositions. Its body, which is very thick, is 533 inches 
in length, and its tail 28}, independent of a bunch of 
hair at its extremity. The head is long and woolly, some- 
what resembling the form of a trumpet, and scarcely 
thicker than its tail; the ears short and round; the 
eyes small; the mouth narrow, and without any kind 
of teeth, but furnished with a long tongue, not exactly 
round, fleshy, and: flexible, and which it sometimes 


+ M. Proust, who examined some fragments of this substance, found that nickel was mixed with the iron; but he was 
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‘stretches out a foot in length. Its feet are ill formed, 


and are merely stumps, armed with claws; of which, 
however, it makes very little use, unless for defence. 
It is a most stupid and sluggish animal; never flies 
from an enemy, but waits for his approach, seat- 
ed on its haunches; and, grasping him in its arms, 
destroys him with its claws, which are its only wea- 
pons, ‘This animal feeds upon ants, which it ga- 
thers with its long tongue; but the smaller species, 
which climb the trees, and support themselves by the 
tail, eat honey and bees. This smaller species, which 
is the tamandua of Buffon, is called caguaré by Aza- 
ra. It differs from the nurumi both in size and co- 
lour. It is also covered with wool instead of hair ; 
and about a third of its tail, towards the extremity, 
is perfectly bare. 
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The sarigue, or the fecundo, according to Azara, The sari- 
is an animal peculiar to America. There are several gue, or fe- 
species of them, but the common characters of all cundo. 


are, a triangular face, very sharp and long; eyes 
oblique, and jutting out; a wide mouth, and better 
furnished with teeth than that of any other ani- 
mal; long whiskers; round ears, which are naked 


and transparent ; a short neck ; and long tail, which 


is thick and vigorous, and almost entirely covered with 
scales, and which it uses in climbing trees, perform- 
ing this operation with great facility, and even walls, 
if the surface be at all rough. The dugs of the fe- 
male are placed in the form of an ellipse, with one 
in the centre ; and, as soon as she has brought forth 
her young, she applies each of them to a dug, which 
it never leaves until it is able to walk and eat alone. 
The largest of these animals is about 14 foot long in 
the body, and 13 inches in the tail. They inhabit 
the plains in preference to the woods, and hide them- 
selves in bushes or tufts of long or in holes 
which they dig in the ground. They live upon in- 
sects, eggs, small lizards, and mice. They also eat 
fruit, and are very destructive to poultry nf foe when 
a kill a fowl, they in general merely lick the 
lood. 


The tatoo, or armadillo, is very common over all The tatoo, 
the continent of South America, which is their na- or arma- 
tive and exclusive clime. The body and legs of this dillo. 


animal are very thick, the neck very short, and the 
claws strong, crooked, and of a great length. Its 
head is pointed at the snout, the eyes small, and the 
tongue very long and flexible. A testaceous crust, 
resembling a coat of mail, extends over the head, 
back, and tail; and its belly and breast are covered 


with sealy tubercles, from which spring long bristles. 


The scales of the forehead, as well as those upon the 
shoulders and the buttocks, are not susceptible of 
flexibility, or motion ; but those of the body and the 


unable to conclude whether this alloy was the work of nature or of art. That this mass of iron is a production of nature, 
ean now scarcely be disputed ; and though such a phenomenon be very rare, yet there are two other examples, which it 
would be equally difficult to account for upon any other supposition, viz. the immense mass of malleable iron which Pra- 
fessor Pallas found on the top of a mountain in Siberia, near the river Yenisei, and which weighed 1680 Russian pounds; 
and the huge block of the same substance discovered at Aken, near Magdeburg, under the pavement of the city, which 
weighed from 15 to 17 thousand weight, and which possessed all the qualities of the best English steel. Dr Chaldni, of 
Wirtemberg, published a work upon this subject, in 1794, in which he examines all the hypotheses which have been invent- 
ed, in order to explain the formation of these three masses of native iron; and concludes with classing them among those 
bodies which have lately exercised the ingenuity of the learned, under the name of meteoric stones, &c. See Metxonie Stones. 
& These dimensions are given in French feet, which are to the English as 3250 to 3047. 
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tail are disposed in transversal bands, joined to each 
other by membranes, which allow the animal to 
stretch or contract itself at pleasure. The tatoos 
live in burrows under ground, which they dig with 
great facility, the mole not being more expert; and, 
indeed, this is their only: means of. defence, for their 
motion is so slow, that, when pursued by a man, 
they must inevitably be taken unless they escape in- 
to the earth. This animal feeds upon worms, in- 
sects, ants, and carrion, but never drinks. Its flesh 
is fat and delicate, and equal.to that of a sucking 
ig. M. Azara has enumerated eight species of the 
_armadillo, of which the largest is the great or giant 
tatoo, whose body measures 38%. inches in length, 
and its tail 185; and the smallest, or tatee-pichy, is 
only 10 inches long without the tail, which is 45. 
The cui is a remarkable animal, about a foot long, 
with a thick, nervous tail, nine inches in length, and 
entirely bare towards the extremity. The muzzle 
is adorned with whiskers ; the mouth and teeth like 
those of a mouse; the eye very small; and the ear 
short and without hair, and entirely concealed under 
‘bristles. These bristles, which are very sharp and 
strong, defend the head, body, and part of the tail; 
and those on the tape of the neck are about two 
inches long. There are none, however, on the feet 


or belly, which are covered with brown hair. The 


female brings forth only one at a time. She has two 
paps on the pectoral muscles, and one about an inch 
3 down. The cuiy elimbs the largest trees with 


_ the greatest facility; and can stand firm upon the 


point of a vertical pole without supporting itself by 
the tail, which it only uses when descending. It is, 
however, a most phlegmatic and indolent animal. M. 
Azara, who kept one in his chamber for nearly a 
year, observed that it never shewed the least sign 
of joy, sorrow, or gratitude, but, on the contrary, 
the greatest stupidity, sluggishness, and indifference. 
It would remain a whole day,.sometimes two, with- 
out changing its posture, or even moving; and al- 
ways rested on its hind paws, with its fore-feet in 
the air, and its body bent forward. Nothing dis- 
turbed it, and it cared not who entered, or who went 
out. Once a day it ate fruits and vegetables, which 
it held in ite paws, but very little at a time, and ne- 
ver drank. This animal is found chiefly in the fo- 
rests of Paraguay. 
These are the most remarkable among the quadru- 
peds of this region. They bear no analogy to those 
of the old world; and, from their nature and habits, 
seem to be intended to live for ever in the wilds and 
the desert. Without almost any means of defence, 
or any resources against the attacks of man, their 
numbers must be diminished as the inhabitants of the 
country increase; and it is probable, that a consider- 
able increase of population will be followed with the 
total extermination of their species. a 
Besides these, are several varieties of animals com- 
mon to the ancient continent, but which have been 
supposed to have degenerated in an American cli- 
mate. Such a supposition, however, is altogether 
erroneous; for some of them yield neither in size, in 
fierceness, nor in strength, to those of any other quarter 
of the world. The tyger is larger, and is equal in fe- 
rocity to any of Africa. Dobrizhoffer mentions the 


Condor are the chief. 
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skin of one which measured three ells and two inches 
in length. 
and one or two of them, says Bouguer, are sufficient 
to desolate a province. The stags and oxen are also 
equal to those of Europe; but the puma, or Ameri- 
can lion, is much weaker and smaller than those of 
Africa, and are so cowardly that they will fly from 
the barking of a dog. 


They kill and carry off oxen and horses; 
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Of the domestic animals, the most useful are the Domestic 
lama and paco, both natives of this country, and in- Animals, 


habiting the Cordilleras, and the higher districts of 
Tucuman and Los Charcas. There are five species 
of these animals, distinguised by the names of lama, 
guanaco, moromoro or chilihueque, vicunna, and paco ; 
but they are often confounded by naturalists, and all 
the accounts which have as yet been received, con- 
cerning their different properties and appearances, 
are involved in considerable obscurity. Some sup- 
pose, that the guanaco and vicunna are merely the 
lama and paca in a state of nature; and that the mo- 
romoro or chilihueque, is the domestic lama of Chili. 
This idea, however, is sufficiently confuted by Moli- 
na, (in his Natural History of Chili, to which we 
must refer our readers for a particular descrip- 
tion of these animals). He distinguishes.the guana- 
co as having hair, and a hunch on the back, while 
the lama is flat, and covered with wool... The paco 
approaches so. near to the lama, that it is even diffi- 
cult to pronounce them a separate species ; but the 
vicunna is very different from both, and is an ele- 
gantly formed animal, about the size and shape of a 
tame goat, except that the neck is longer; the head 
is round, and destitute of horns, and the muzzle 
short and beardless. Its wool is extremely fine, of a 
beautiful fan colour, and constitutes a most valua- 
ble article of commerce. All these animals, in their 
wild state, inhabit and pasture on the highest parts 
of the mountains. They seem to delight in the re- 
gions of ice and snow, always preferring the north 
side of the hills, and appear more vigorous in pro- 
portion to the coldness of their situation. Those 
that are domesticated are very serviceable to the in- 
habitants, both for food, clothing, and as beasts of 
burden. The lama will carry from 150 to 200 pounds 
weight, with the. greatest safety, over precipices and 
rugged mountains, where man can scarcely follow 
it; and a small portion of reedy grass, called ichu, 
is its only nourishment. Some of them, however, are 
of such a stubborn nature, that, when they once lie 
down with their load, they will suffer themselves to 
be cut to pieces rather than rise before they are suffi- 
ciently. rested. They all produce bezoar- stones, but 
the wild animals yield the best, being both larger, 
and of a better quality and colour, than those produ- 
ced in a state of slavery, which are small, black, and 
of little value. ö 


Pacts 


Lama. 


Among the immense variety of birds which inha- Birds. 


bit this country, and of which M. Azara has e- 


numerated 448 different species, the Nandu and 


ostrich approximates nearly to the ostrich of Africa, 


except in the form of its feet, upon which it has 
three toes, while the other has only one. It is call- 


ed emu by the Portuguese, and is to be found chiefly 
in the plains of Monte Video, and the Pampas of 


Nandu, 


The nandu or American °F ostrich. 


Buenos Ayres. It is nearly six feet high, and runs 
with such rapidity, that the fleetest dogs are out- 

“ stri in the pursuit. What is most singular in 
this bird is, that several of the females deposite their 
in the same nest; and that a single male takes 

the charge of hatching them, and of leading out, and 
protecting the young. The condor chiefly inhabits 
the elevated pinnacles of the Cordilleras. It is com- 
monly referred to the vulture species, though its 
great strength and vivacity are supposed to give it 
some claim to rank with that of the eagle. No bird 
that flies can be put in competition with it, either 
for size, for rapacity, or for rapidity in flight. It 
measures across the wings from 12 to 13 feet; and the 
Indians assert, that it will carry off a deer or a calf in 
its talons with as much ease as an eagle would a hare or 
arabbit. Its beak is so strong as to pierce the body 
of an ox, and two condors are capable of devouring 
that animal. All the birds of this region, according 
to Azara, oo i in general, be said to be insectifer- 
ous, as even the birds of prey feed more upon in- 
sects, frogs, toads, vipers, &c. than upon quadrupeds 
and other birds; and those birds whose form an- 
nounce them to be -graniverous, eat. more insects 
than any other kind of food, which, however, may 
arise from the scarcity of grain in this uncultivated 


country. a . . 
The profusion of vegetable productions in this 
vi ty is commensurate with its extent and the 
diversity of its climate; and it would be impossible, 
within. the bounds of one article, to give any ade- 
quate idea of their variety. Its trees are suited for 
every — naval or domestic architecture, and 
many of them are extremely valuable for their beauty 
and duration. Various medicinal gums exude from 
their stems; and their fruit constitutes a consi- 
derable proportion of the food of the natives. Vale- 
rian, meum, salsaparilla, an aromatic and pungent 
root called schynant, gingér, and many others of 
spontaneous growth abound in this country ; and ex- 
tensive forests of trees, producing the Jesuits bark, 
are found in the province of Los Charcas. The 
herb of Paraguay, a species of téa, which is chiefly 
cultivated in the eastern part of that province, and in 
the vallies among the mountains of Hassel) is in 
great request over all the southern continent of A- 
merica. The Creoles drink it at every meal, and 
never travel without a sufficient supply of this fa- 
vourite beverage. Its use, however, is most univer- 
sal in the mine countries, as the Spaniards suppose 
that wine there is prejudicial to the health. Like 
— it gives sleep to the restless, and stimulates 
spirits of the torpid ; but, when taken to excess, 
brings on similar disorders to those which are pro- 
duced by the immoderate use of strong liquors. The 
— arising from the cultivation of this plant be- 

1 onged fo to the Jesuits, but since their ex- 
4 pulsion have fallen. into the hands of the crown, 
1. and are estimated at the annual amount of 500,000 


piastres. ng ct c ive") 
| . The ps. At the first establishment of the colony of Bu- 
1 ecious me- ends A res, the 1 metals constituted the 
| tals the principal exports of Spanish America. Allured b 
Principal the prospects of immediate wealth, the Spaniards 
2 „ disdained to dissipate their industry on objects of in- 
* VOL. v. PART I. 
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ferior importance ; and the only productions of the Buenos 

climate; which they raised, were such as, from their Are. 

rarity and value, were in great demand in the mother “~V~ 

country. ‘Commodities no less valuable, and of 

greater utility, were neglected and despised. The 

culture even of the vine and the olive ; and the esta- 

hlishment of several kinds of manufacture, were pro- 

hibited under the severest penalties, Their luxuries, 

their cloths, their furniture, even their instruments 

of labour, and a considerable quantity of their pro- 

visions, were imported from Spain; for which they 

gave in exchange the produce of their mines and 
lantations. ‘This traffic was carried on exclusively 

in Spanish bottoms, and confined entirely to the 

ports of Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, in the Gulf 

of Mexico. No vessel belonging to the colonies 

was allowed to trade with Europe; and even the 

commercial intercourse between each other was either 

entirely prohibited, or fettered with the most jealous 

restrictions. In this state of things, Buenos Ayres 

languished in obscurity. She had become the object “epee x 

of jealousy and distrust to the mother country, on —— 

account of her appropriate situation for an extensive diciaftothe 

trade; and the Spaniards, fearing lest European country. 

commodities should be introduced into Peru and the 

other provinces through this channel, obtained a de- 

cree from government, prohibiting every kind of 

commerce by the river La Plata. This measure ex- 

cited = discontent in the southern colonies, who 

were thus deprived of every spur to industry and 

agriculture ; and were reduced to a state of inaction, 

very illsuited to their important station, and territorial 

resources. It was not, however, until often repeated 

applications had been made to the Spanish govern- 

ment, that the offensive prohibition was withdrawn, 

in 1602, and they received permission to export in 


their own vessels, and on their own account, 2,000,000 


fanegas of flour, 500 quintals of dried meat, and 

the same quantity of tallow. But this stinted grant, 

which was to continue in force only for six years, was 

loaded with restrictions. The — — of their 

vessels was confined to Portuguese Brazil and the 

coast of Guinea; and it was from these countries 

alone that they were allowed to import such com- 

modities as were merely necessary for their own con- 

sumption. At the expiry of this period, these co- 

lonies demanded that the permission should extend Partly re- 

to every kind of merchandize, and that they should — os 

also be allowed a direct communication with Spain. 

This demand, however, was violently op by 

the consulates of Lima and Seville; and it was con- 

sequently restricted to two vessels, not exceeding 

100 tons each. But such was their dread of any 

contraband traffic between this settlement and the 

other provinces, that a custom-house was established 

at Cordova-del-Tucuman, which prevented the in- 

troduction of all imported commodities into the in- 

terior of Peru, under a duty of fifty per cent.; and 

also the drawing of gold and silver from Peru for 

Buenos Ayres, even for the ment of the mules 

which the latter place annually furnished to the for- 

mer. Notwithstanding, however, the numerous re- — 

strictions and barriers of fiscal regulation, a consi- gh he 

derable contraband trade was carried on with Porte- 

Portuguese of St Sacramento; which, though daten guese. 
ee 
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Buenos interrupted, was always renewed, and preserved some 
Ares. degree of activity in the settlement. But it was not 
until 1778, when a more enlightened policy began 
to prevail in Spain, under the ministry of Galvez, 
when Buenos Ayres was erected into a separate vice- 
A free royalty, and a free trade was allowed with the mo- 
trade al- ther country and the interior of Peru, that it began 
lowed with to acquire importance and stability, and to assume 
N its appropriate station of a commercial emporium. 
1778, From this time, the general commerce of La Plata 
rapidly increased; and, by a royal ordinance of the 
10th of April 1793, salted meat and tallow were 
permitted to pass to Spain and the other colonies, 
free of duty. 
The following Tables, given by Azara, present a 
Exports statement of the maritime commerce of the Rio de 
. la Plata, taking the mean result of five years from 
Imports. 1792 to 1796. The valuations are 3 to the 
tarifs of the custom-houses in these colonies. 
IMPORTS FROM SPAIN. 
Imports. 2 
from 3 Value of na-] Value of fo- Total 
Spain. Names | tional manu - reign manu- value in 
7 8 of factures and | factures and Piastres 
ports. | productions, | productions, and 
8 in piastres andſin piastres and reals. 
A reals. reals. 
en 631,615 2 923,313 1.554,928 2 
21 Daene 595,229 5 | 21,845 23 617,074 72 
67 Corunna, | 223,484 02] 75,584 74] 299,069 
32\StAndero| 32,501 12 24,187 4 56,688 52) 
Vigo, 6,132 5 4, 400 4 10,533 1 
Gijon, 4,684 6 | 2,129 5} 6,814 34 
3(St.Lucar, 287 3 ie 287 3 
— 
533. 2,545,295 62 
EXPORTS TO SPAIN. 
a 
Pai * 85 Names Gold Silver in Value Total 
i 8 of in piastres, of value’ 
ports piastres. bars, produce in 
8 and in Piastres. 
2 plate. Piastres. 
19 Cadiz, 941, 798 fia tone 447,489 52,391,845 5 
Barcelo- 
15% and 83, 28160 200, 3856 277/901 | 561,568 4 
Malaga, = 
: +, Corunna 625,696 80 938,348 04) 92,685 1,656, 729 33 
ab dere, 1,632 6, 202 3 50,189 65,028 3 
47 4,667,166 73 
pDꝑETALIL OF COMMODITIES WHICH CONSTITUTED: 
THE ABOVE 47 CARGOES. 
Commodi- Ox hides in the hair “ 758,117 
ties ex- Panned hides 5 — 1,626 
ported. Horse hides 15,760. 
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Fine furs - — - 26,197 Buenos 
Sheep skins - + + 231 dozen. Ares: 
Tallow 5 - — 25,332 arxob as. ; 
Salt beef - - - 1,432 quintals. 
Salt pork - - — 46 do. 
Ox horns 1 - - 323,000 
Horse hair * 2 - 146 arobas. 
Vicunna wool - - 18,408 pounds. 
Guanaco wool 2 - 2,744 do. 
Common wool — — 2,745 arobas. 
Goose wings 8 10,209 
Flour | - - - - 701 quintals. 
Jesuits bark 1 — 54 arobas. 
Whale oil! 5 - 340 do. 
Copper —— — 2,114 quintals. 
Tin - - - . 10 do, 
IMPORTS FROM THE HAVANNAH. 
Sugar =) 2) 13,037 arobas. Imports 
Confections - - — 37 do. ts ro 
Honey - - - e 492 %a Vea AYO 
Cocoa - - - . 65 arobas. 
Coffee - - - - 225 do. 
Brandy 2 a - — 1,277 casks. 
Rice - 240 quintals. 
Wax . - - - 505 arobas. 

Pitch and tar - - - 37 quintals. 

Linen - 4734 pieces. 
Manna - - - - 96 pounds. 
Dye-woods wt oe . 37% quintals. 
Acana wood - - - 188 do. 

Total value in piastres 96,944 

EXPORTS TO THE HAVANNAH. 
Silver in piastres — 17,236 Exports te 
Salt beef 39,281 quintals... the Havan- 
Tallow — . - 10,617 arobas. 
Fine furs — — - 147 
Sea-wolf skins .- — - . 323 
Common wool - ae ake 80 arobas. 
Sheep skins . - 113 dozen. 
Flour se * 3 440 quintals. 
Oil of the sea-wolf - 8 25 do. , 
Copper nett ecctemuler 50 do. 
Goose wings 70 

Total value in piastres 71,563 

IMPORTS FROM LIMA. , 

Sugar Sead — 4337 arobas. Imports 
Eden ee - - 295 do. een, 
Cinnamon - - - 75% pounds. 

Rice. ph nore % a Sete 80 quintals. 
Salt stones — — 200 
Indigo . - - - 138 pounds. 
Wrought iron - — — 7 aut 
Total value in piastres 25,045 8 
EXPORTS TO LIMA. 
Paraguay tea - = .- 2688 arobas. Exports te 
Tallow © eh: de . Lima. 
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. Swan vom SHUR | O71 8 

‘ Negro slaves . . - : 
f * n — — — - 419 
4 Thread Halen on Fan 128 pounds, 
> Silk stockingg es 8 dozen. 
= ee 24 
i. Total value in piastres 22,454 
7 
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Imports IMPORTS FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
from Afri~ Negro sla ves 1338 
leg Hoes? ne 1420 
: Value in piastres 319,417 
Exports to EXPORTS TO THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
_ Africa. Silver in piastres— 120,276 
. — Value of goods — 12,738 
{ ——— cer, Smart: 
AMOUNT OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. _ 
pons N Gold and si- Value ot In 
— To ver in piastres. colonial {| From produce. 
unports. or N produce: 
+ Spain, 3,798,902 27868, 264 5 Spain, 2,545,295 62 
Javan- t poise Havan-| . 
nah, 17,236 54,327 [ nah, 96,944 
Lima, 22,454 [Lima, 25,045 
Africa, 120.276 12,738 Africa, 319,417 
| 3,986,414 2 0 2 62 


From these statements, it appears that the produc- 
tions of this extensive and fertile country constitute 
avery inconsiderable proportion of its articles of ex- 
"portation. They scarcely amount to a third of its 
imports, the excess — paid in the precious me- 
Balance of tals. It will also appear, however, that, by the pro- 
trade in fa duce of its mines, the balance of trade in favour of 
vour of the this viceroyalty, amounts to nearly two millions of 
3 piastres. W f , 
* Though in the foregoing Tables we have given 
the mean result of five years, yet we may observe, 
that, during that period, the trade of the viceroyal- 
ty had considerably increased. According to Mr 
‘Helms, in the last of these years (1796), the ex- 
ports to Spain, the Havannah, Lima, and Guya- 
quil, amounted to 5,286,142 piastres ; and the im- 
ports from the same place to 3,027,660 piastres, be- 
sides the traffic to the coast of Africa. In the fol- 
lowing years, however, by the involvement of Spain 
in hostilities with Britain, the trade of this viceroy- 
alty had experienced a considerable stagnation, In 
Stagnation 1798, many kinds of European goods, particularly 
of trade in Jinens, had risen to a most exorbitant price. Brandy 
and Spanish wines were not to be procured; and 
a above three millions of hides were lying in the ware- 
_... houses of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. But 
from this embarrassment they were much relieved by 
the contraband trade which they entered into wit 


viceroyalty for that country. 
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the Americans, and which was found to be so indis- Bueno: 
pensible to the interests of the colony, that it was 4778 
either connived at, or openly encouraged ; and, in- “Vv” 
deed, such was the advantage which they derived 

from this traffic, that their accumulated stock of 

hides was in a few years reduced to little more than 

the annual average supply. 

According to M. Hamboldt, the exports from Trade with 
this settlement in 1803, to Spain alone, amounted to Spain in 
5,000,000 of piastres in specie, and 2,000,000 in 1608. 
agricultural produce ; and the imports from that 
country were valued at 3,500,000 piastres. 

In addition to the maritime commerce of this vice- Internal 
royalty, we may mention the internal traffic which is traſſic. 
carried on between its various provinces and the vice- 
royalties of Chili and Peru. Of this traffic, the herb 
of Paraguay constitutes the most important branch. 

One hundred thousand arobas of it pass annually in- Trade with 
to’ Peru, and 40,000 into Chili. It is conveyed in Peru. 
covered waggons drawn by oxen from Santa Fé to 

Jujui and Mendova, and from thence is carried on 


the backs of mules to Potosi, La Paz, Peru, and 
Chili. 


Four piastres per aroba is the common price 
of this article in Paraguay; at Potosi, however, it 
brings from eight to nine piastres, and the price in- 
creases in proportion as it proceeds. Immense droves 
of cattle also pass into Peru; and 60,000 mules 
of two years old are annually purchased in the 
n 1789, Buenos 
Ayres received from Peru, productions, consist- 
ing of brandies, wines, gram, sugar, cotton, oil, pi- 
mento, baize, and other woollen manufactures, &c. 
to the amount of 2,034,980 piastres; while her re- 
turns in mules, sheep, black-cattle, jerked beef, hides, 
wool, tallow, wax, soap, cocoa, copper, tin, &c. 
were valued only at 864,790 piastres, being a balance 
in favour of Peru of 1,170,190 piastres. This ba- 
lance, however, arises chiefly from the circumstance, 
that the provinces bordering on Peru are the prin- 
cipal mine countries, which are more populous and 
more sterile than the surrounding districts, and con- 
sequently require a larger quantity of productions 
than they can give in return. But the augmented 
importation of European merchandise into the La 
Plata in succeeding years, tended tly to reduce 
this balance, which may now be estimated at four or 
five hundred thousand piastres. Besides Paraguay Trade witk 
tea, Chili draws from Buenos Ayres the greater part Chili. 
of her European merchandise, wax, tallow, mules, 
cotton, &c.; and sends in return woollen stuffs, par- 


‘ticularly ponchos ready made, wine, brandy, snuff, 


sugar, copper, and cordage. 
The traffic which the — carry on with the 

unsubdued Indians is very considerable, and consists . N l 
es g . dued In- 

principally in the exchange of Euro commodi- gians. 

ties for the different productions of the country. 

From the tribes that dwell on the coufines of the 

provinces of Paraguay aud Buenos Ayres, they de- 

rive Paraguay tea, and ſine furs. Some gold of a 


Trade with 


very superior quality, which is supposed to be col- 
lected among the mountains, and 8 Springs on 


the banks of the Uraguay, has lately been brought 
to Buenos Ayres by those Indians, who contrive to 
barter it in a contraband way with the Americans or 
other foreign merchants. From the Pampas Indians 
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tuenos and Puelches they buy horses and cattle, furs, gua- 
Ay tes. naco skins, and sometimes their children for slaves. 
These purchases, however, are generally made in the 
interior by Spanish adventurers, or converted Indians, 
who carry thither the articles of barter; and nego- 
tiate with the chiefs for the value of their commodi- 
ties. The good faith and integrity of these tribes 
has been particularly remarked by travellers, who 
have visited this country ; and we extract, for the in- 
formation of our readers, the following account of 
the mode in which mercantile transactions are carried 
on with the Puelches, from Wilcocke’s History of 
Buenos Ayres. The adventurer who engages in 
this traffic, on his arrival in the tribe, repairs to the 
‘cacique, and presents himself before him without 
saying a word: the cacique begins by saying, * So 
you are come.’ The Spaniard answers, Ves, I am 
come.“ Then the cacique says, What have you 
brought me ?? The answer is, A present of wine,’ 
of clothing, or some other article. The cacique then 
bids the stranger welcome, and provides him with a 
lodging near his own residence, where all his wives 
and children then go to bid him also welcome, ex- 
pecting each a present, which, however trifling, must 
be given them, In the mean time the cacique causes 
a horn to be sounded, to advertise his dispersed sub- 
jects of the arrival of a merchant, with whom they 
may trade; they flock around at that signal, and ex- 
amine the goods which are brought, and which con- 
sist of knives, hatchets, combs, needles, thread, look- 
ing-glasses, ribbons, &c. When the barter is agreed 
on, the Indians take away their goods without pay- 
ing, and the merchant thus delivers all his goods 
without knowing any one of his debtors, and with- 
out seeing many of them, as those who come to his 
tent buy not only for themselves, but also for their 
neighbours. After a reasonable time, the Spaniard 
wishing to return, the cacique causes his horn to be 
again sounded, which is a signal for payment to be 
made. Each then brings in faithfully what has been 
agreed i pe and the cattle, in which the purchases 
principally consist, are driven by Indians, sent for the 
purpose, as far as the frontiers of the Spanish ter- 
ritory.“ 7 
The inhabitants of this extensive viceroyalty may 
be divided into four classes, 1. The European Spa- 
niards, or those born in Old Spain, and the Creoles, 
or Spaniards born in America. 2. The mulattos and 
mestizos, or people of colour. 3. Negroes, or Afri- 
cans; and 4, Indians, or the original inhabitants of 
the country. Of these, the European Spaniards hold 
the first rank, and generally fill all the offices of 
trust and profit in the colonies. They also consti- 
tute the most industrious and wealthy part of the po- 
pulation; and the principal trade of the country, both 
with the interior provinces and with Spain, may be 
said to be in their hands. Many of. the Creoles are 
descended from the conquerors of the new world, and 
inherit extensive and valuable paternal estates. Pos- 
sessed of ample fortunes, and applying themselves 
neither. to the pursuits of literature, or the avocations 
of commerce, they waste their lives in luxurious ease 
and sensual indulgence. The strictest equality reigns 
among this class. They acknowledge no invidious 
distinctions of rank. They have neither titles, en- 


Mode of 
trading 

with the 
Puelches. 


Inhabi- 
tants, 


European 
Spaniards 
and 
Creoles. 
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tails, nor feudal tenures ; and the only difference that Buenos 
exists is purely personal, and arises from the fortune Ares. 
or reputation of the individual. No white would 
condescend to serve the richest noble of his nation; 

and the viceroy himself must be contented with the 

service of negroes, men of colour, and Indians. In Manners of 


manners, however, the citizens differ considerably the citi- 
from the inhabitants of the country. Buenos Ayres, Lens. 
Montevideo, Maldonado, Assumption, Corrientes, 

and Santa Fé, present the same scenes of indolence, 

vice, voluptuousness, and dissipation, as prevail in 

the capital of the mother country, but carried per- 

haps to a greater excess. To sleep, to walk, to ride, 

and to smoke segars, is their constant occupation ; 

and the facility, which this country affords to the 

lowest of its inhabitants, of obtaining a livelihood 


without any toil, and the many opportunities which 


it offers of even acquiring a fortune, encourage them 

in their native listlessness and idleness. Little cor- 

diality, however, exists between the European and 
American Spaniard. Thejealousy ofthe Spanish court 

for the security of her American possessions, which 

induces her to entrust the government of her colonies 

entirely to Europeans, to the utter exclusion of the 

Spanish Americans, has given rise to a deep rooted 5 
hatred and suspicion between those two classes of between 
her subjects. While the Europeans look down upon the Euro- 


the Creoles as t of a different order, they re- = and 
7 ‘ ; j. ‘American 
turn it with equal contempt, and also with senti Spaniards. 


ments of the most decided aversion, which they even 
extend to the laws and government of the parent 
state. Such is this aversion,”? says Azara, “ that 
it exists often between a father and his children, a 
husband and wife, if the one be European and the 
other American.“ He, however, adds, that it is 
strongest among advocates and bankrupts, and all 
those who are noted for their indolence, incapacity, 
and vices. The few who have visited the mother 
country, and have beheld the various gradations of 
rank, the insolence of office, and the oppressions and 
exactions attendant upon an absolute monarchy, re- 
turn to America, well pleased with the liberty and 
equal rights which they enjoy in their own country, 
and cursing the distinctions and tyranny of Europe. 
This evil arises chiefly from the native indolence of Indolence 
the Spanish American, and the repugnance to all of the Cre- 
kinds of labour, which is the strongest feature in his les, 
character. In his infancy, he imbibes high ideas of 


his own importance, and is led to believe that worth 


and greatness consists in having nothing to do. 

Every species of labour is consequently despised, N 

and even the children of the simple sailor disdain to 

follow the profession of their father. Monks, priests, 
advocates, and merchants, are the employments to 

which the lowest aspire. Even the latter of these 

is often rejected as being too laborious; and many 

of the inhabitants spend their existence in listless a- 

pathy, low debauchery, or the practice of supersti- 

tious ceremonies; and owe their means of subsistence 

entirely to the facility of procuring them in this rich 
and fertile country. Yet these Creoles possess very who are 
quick parts, and were they not debased by their edu- gern ne 
cation, might be capable of the highest’ attainments {7° highest 
both in science and the arts; but the germs of every ments in 
good quality and of every virtuous principle are al- science. 
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Buenos lowed to perish for want of cultivation, or are smo- 
| . «pees thered 5 — and indulgence. Latin gram- 
mar, the peripatetic philosophy, the theology of the 
fa Thomists, and a little common law, constitute the 
Pg studies of their most eminent scholars. The arts 
and trades are reduced to those which are indispen- 
sibly necessary, and they are exercised only by some 
5 r Spaniards from Europe, or by people of colour. 

Te Creolian ladies are reckoned much handsomer 


than the Spanish ; the jetty blackness of their hair and 
eyes contrasting admirably with the brilliant white- 


1 ness of their skin, They are all, however, equally 
+ indolent in disposition with their husbands, are fond 
1 of show, and greatly resemble in manners and in dress 
1 _ the ladies of dia Spain, but less reserved, and more 
5 gaudy in their ornaments. But with all their exter- 
7 nal magnificence and costliness of dress and furniture, 


the Spaniards, within doors, in this quarter of the 
world, are described as filthy in the extreme. Ab- 
lution of any kind is never, or very negligently per 
formed. Ties and various kinds of vermin, are a- 
bundant plagues in every house; and the ravages of 
the ants are only equalled by those of the mice and 
rats. In their cookery, the bountiful provision of na- 
ture is spoiled by the perverted taste of man; and 
both meat and fish are disguised, and their flavour 
indiscernible by the accumulation of spice, eggs, oil, 
onions, and garlic, with which they are dished up.“ 
The Spaniards who inhabit the country, may be 
divided into the agriculturists and the shepherds. Of 
the former, however, the number is very inconsiderable, 
the labour of the employment deterring many from 
embracing it; and it is in general only followed by 
those who have not the means of becoming mer- 
chants, or of acquiring a sufficient quantity of land 
for pasture. The shepherds, on the contrary, are 
numerous, and constitute a considerable proportion 
ys of the Creolian inhabitants in this viceroyalty. Their 
numerous domestic herds, which wander over the 
plains of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, are computed 
by Azara at twelve million of cattle, three million of 
horses, and a considerable number of sheep, divided 
among a great many eslanctas, or farms, each pos- 
sessed by a single proprietor. An ordinary estancia 
consists of five or six square leagues, and is under the 
charge of a capataz, or master shepherd, and a ser- 
. _ want for every thousand cattle, who is either a young 
D4 Creole, a negroe slave, a man of colour, or a con- 
2 verted Indian who has deserted from some of the 
Method of colonies. These shepherds, however, never accom- 
N * pany their flocks into the field, as in Europe, but 
; bees. content themselves with merely collecting them once 
a week, in order to prevent them from wandering 
beyond the bounds of the estancia. The rest of their 
time is spent in breaking their horses, but chiefly in 
the most degraded idleness. Addicted to the grossest 
; vices, and sunk in ignorance and superstition, this 
F race of men seem to have completely forgotten the 
an origin from whence they sprung, and, in point of civi- 
uzation, are little inferior to the wildest savages of the 
__ Pheirhabi- desert. Their habitations, which are generally si- 
| tations. ~—tuated near the centre of the estancia, are nothing 
: but miserable huts, whose furniture. consists chiefly 
of a cask for holding water, a horn to drink with, a 
wooden spit, and a small copper vessel in which they 
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infuse the herb of P Some, however, have Buenos 
a chair or wooden bench, and a kind of bed; but the Ares. 
greatest number sit upon their heels, or the skulls 
of their cattle, and sleep upon skins spread on the 
ground. Their only food is roasted meat, which they 
eat without salt, but at no stated hours; pulse and 
vegetables they consider as no better than grass, and 
fit only for horses. The offals and bones, which 
they scatter around their huts, engender an infinite 
number of flies and noxious insects, and collect a 
multitude of ravenous birds, which deafen them with 
their constant cries. Their dress corresponds with Theirdress. 
the filthiness and meanness of their habitations. Few 
of the herdsmen have a shirt. A poncho, or cloak, 
which consists of a piece of coarse woollen or cotton 
stuff, manufactured in the province of Tucuman, about 
three feet long aud two broad, with a hole in the 
centre for the head to pass through, a hat, a pair of 
drawers, and half boots formed of the skins which 
they strip from the legs of their cattle, constitute 
the . of their clothing. Besides these, how - 
ever, the master shepherd, or proprietor, has a dou- 
blet, a vest, breeches, and shoes. The dress of the The dress 
women consists merely of a shirt without sleeves, of the wo- 
which is bound round the middle with a girdle ; and en. 
as they have seldom more than one at a time, when 
it requires washing, they carry it to the nearest 
brook to perform that operation, and wait until it is 
In Paraguay, however, the shepherds are both 

better lodged, and more decent and cleanly in their 
apparel than those of Buenos Ayres, 

his people are most dexterous horsemen. In- 
deed, they scarcely know what it is to walk, as they n 
never go any distance on foot. From their infancy, The princi- 
riding is their only instruction and amusement; and Pal work of 
they become so habituated to the exercise, that the 3 
will keep their seat upon the most furious ani 2 horse- 
The principal operations of the estancia are perform- back. 
ed on horseback. The weekly gathering of the herds 
is made at full gallop ; but, 77 the extent of some 
of the pastures, the cattle are nearly in a wild state, 
and are hunted and killed in the same manner as the 
wild oxen in the plains of the Pampas. The com- Method of 
mon method, however, of slaying their cattle, is to 
drive a certain number into an inclosure, where the 
shepherds assemble on horseback, armed with spears 
in the form of a crescent, a knife, and catch-ropes ; 
as many beasts are then turned out as there are men 
in waiting, when each pursues his prey at full speed. 
If the bullock be swifter than the horse, the peasant 
with wonderful dexterity throws his catch-rope round 
his neck, or entangles one or two of his legs, by which 
means he easily secures him; but he rally ham- 
strings him with his spear, and then dispatches him 
with his knife This employment is continued e 
day, until all the cattle appointed for the year’s - 
slaughter are killed. Peay fish on horseback ; car- 
ry the water from the on horseback ; and even 
attend mass on horseback, remaining at the church 
door, which is left open on purpose that they may 
hear the service. “ In short, says Azara, “ every 
thing they do is done on horseback.” These shep- >. * 
herds, who are bred in the desert, and hold no inter- Their bro- 
course with society, except with the individuals of disseluce 
their own estancia, are little superior in knowledge manners. 
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to the brutes with which they are surrounded. With- 
out education, and under no law or restraint, they 
give full scope to the indulgence of their desires. 

Every boundary of modesty is overstepped; and their 
huts present the most shameless scenes of indecency 
and debauchery. Accustomed from their infancy to 
the slaughtering of cattle, which is their chief oceu- 
pation, and even amusement, they become so habi- 
tuated to blood, that they often kill one another up- 
on the slightest provocation, and sometimes, indeed, 
without any particular motive. They are bound by 
no ties of friendship for one another, nor of gratitude 
to their masters, however well they may have been 
treated. They feel themselves free and independent, 
always ready to follow their own ſhelinations, and to 
maintain their own rights. They leave the estancia 
whenever they please; and when they have once ta- 
ken the resolution, no intreaties or promises can in- 
duce them to remain. They are, however, very hospi- 
table, and when a stranger happens to come among 
them, they lodge and entertain him with great civili- 
ty, without even asking who he is, or Where he is 
going. From the great distance of one estancia from 
another, some of them being from ten to thirty 
leagues, there are very few churches in these plains, 
and the shepherds consequently go very seldom to 


mass; but they have all a violent desire to be buried 


in holy ground, which the friends of the deceased sel- 
dom fail to fulfil. Those who are very far from the 
church, allow the dead body to putrify in the fields, 
after having covered it with branches of trees, or 
stones, to protect it from ravenous animals; and when 
there remains nothing but the-bones, they carry them 
to the priest, who gives them sepulture within the 
precinct of the church. Others cut up the body, and 
after carefully separating and cleaning all the bones, 
and throwing away or burying the flesh, they carry 
them to the priest. But if the distance does not ex- 
ceed twenty leagues, the deceased is dressed in his best 
clothes, and placed on horseback, with his feet in the 
stirrups, and supported with two pieces of wood fas- 


tened together in the form of a St Andrew’s cross, 


is carried in procession to the place of burial. Though 
we have represented these shepherds as consisting 
generally of Creoles, or Spanish Americans, yet we 
may observe, that there is among them a considera- 
ble intermixture of the other classes; and that even 
some of the proprietors are free blacks, or men of 
colour. 

The second class, or people of colour, consists of 
mulatios and mestizos, with their various collateral 
branches, from the dark shade of the African to the 
bright hue of the European, A mulatto is the is- 


sue of a white and a negro; and a mestizo of a white 


and am Indian; and the descendents ramify into 
an endless multiplicity of varieties, which the Spa- 
niards pretend accurately to mark and to define, but 
which it would be folly to enumerate. This mixed 
race constitute the most robust and useful class of 
the community. The mechanic arts, the retail trades, 
and the other active functions of society, which the 
higher class, from pride or indolence, disdain to exer- 
cise; are chiefly carried on by them; and almost all 
the hired servants are taken from this class. Amon 

them are also found professors and teachers of the 
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liberal arts. The females, however, particularly the 


mulattos, too frequently devote themselves to mere- , 


tricious allurements. They dress with great neatness, 
possess a considerable share of wit and vivacity, and 
often acquire an ascendency over their paramours, 
which the Spanish or Creolian women seldom attain. 

The negroes constitute the third class of inhabi- 
tants in this viceroyalty ; and though the Spaniards 
do not themselves engage in the detestable traffic in 
human flesh to the African coast, yet they are so far 
partakers in it, that they make no scruple in buying 
those that are brought by others. The treatment, 
however, which this unfortunate race experience in 
the Spanish settlements, is very different from what 


their brethren receive in our West Indian colonies. 


„They form,” says Wilcocke, “ a principal part of 
the train of luxury, and are cherished and caressed by 
their superiors, to whose vanity and pleasures they. 
are equally subservient. Their dress and appearance 
are hardly less splendid than that of their masters, 
whose manners they imitate, and whose passions they 
imbibe. Elevated by this distinction, they have as- 
sumed such a tone of superiority over the Indians, 
and treat them with such insolence and scorn, that 
the antipathy between the two races has become im- 
placable.” But this description, we fear, must be 
confined entirely to those who are employed in domes- 
tic service, and that the same attention and humanity 
will not be shewn to those who are engaged in agri- 
cultural labours. By this, however, we do not mean 
to insinuate, that even these are treated with cruelty 
or neglect, but merely to regret, that, from the very 


Buenos 


Negroes 


nature of their situation and employment, they are 


more exposed to the exaction and tyranny of task- 
masters, who are often little solicitous about the feel- 
ings and comfort of those who are under their con- 
troul. Yet we must confess, that slavery is not here 
such a „ bitter draught”’ as it is in the other Ame- 
rican colonies; and that the little indulgencies and 
comforts which the negro is allowed by his Spanish 
master, cannot but put to shame our English plant- 
ers, who, with all their boasted notions of freedom, 
have reduced this unfortunate portion of their species 
to the most degraded servitude, and who exact from 
them their utmost labours, with unmitigated severity. 
According to Azara, many of the slaves in this set- 
tlement never hear the sound of the whip as Jong as 


The ne- 
groes hu- 
manely 


they live; during sickness, they are treated with treated by 
great kindness and attention, and are never forsaken the Spa- 
in their old age. They are even better fed and bet- niarda. 


ter clothed than the poorer classes of the white in- 
habitants ; and many of them obtain their freedom 
after a short period of service. We are sorry, however, 
to observe, that this humane conduct has not been 
extended by the Spaniards, to another class of their 
American subjects, the converted Indians, who ‘can- 


not be said to be less deserving of their attention and 


kindness. 

Notwithstanding the constant solicitude of the Spa- 
nish court for the security and preservation of her In- 
dian subjects, and the many regulations which have 
been made in their favour, this class still groan under 
many arbitrary and oppressive exactions. ‘The wrongs 
and insults which they have been made to endure, 
have completely estranged their affections from their 
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riod, they devolve 
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uerors. shrink from the voice of a Spa- 


try, the Indians were parcelled out into departments, 


(Be jard, and cherish against him the most bitter but se- 
eret animosity. On the first conquest of their coun. 
aes 


d in- or encomiendas, which were divided among thein,con- 


querors, under whose authority they continued for a 
certain number of years. At the expiry of this pe- 
to the crown; who either em- 
ployed them in public works, or made them over to 
other private individuals. The service demanded by 
their op rs, consisted in their labouring for two 
months in the year in whatever way they chose to 
employ them, and to pay out of their earnings during, 
the other ten months, an annual tribute of five pias- 


tres, from which, however, those who were under 


eighteen or above forty were exempted. In return 
for this, the encomandero was bound to provide them. 
with necessaries, aud to have them instructed in the- 
Christian religion, But this severe bondage, and the 
cruelties with which it was attended, had so reduced 
this class of the American population, that the evil 
called for some immediate remedy. The Spanish 
court accordingly appointed officers, with. power to 
deprive of their encomiendas such as could be proved 
to have been oppressive in their exactions, or ty- 
rannical in their treatment of the Indians; and the 
nature and extent of the services which they might 
be required to perform, were precisely ascertained. 
The facilities, however, of evading such distant au- 
thority, and of corrupting those who were entrusted 
with the execution of its commands, rendered the wi- 
sest precautions and laws but weak barriers against 
avarice and oppression. The same evils continued to 
prevail, and were the occasion of some formidable in- 
surrections, until many of the encomiendas had re- 
verted, and were annexed to the crown. Their con- 
dition is 3 ameliorated, and their services 
are very different from those originally demanded. 


eencomi- The tribute has been reduced to a piastre a head; 


lt anit 


and are 


and it is only in works of primary importance, that 
they can be compelled to labour: in the culture of 
maize and other grain ef necessary consumption; in 
erecting’ buildings of public utility; in forming roads; 
in tending cattle; and in working the mines; which 
last task is confined entirely to those Indians who re- 
side within 30 miles of the ore. This labour, howe- 
ver, is most burdensome and deleterious. It annually. 
destroys a large proportion of the inhabitants, either 
by a rapid mortality, or by engendering the germs of 
a slow but certain destruction. Those who are lia- 
ble to employment are called out by divisions, or me- 


tas, but the number must not exceed the seventh . 


part of the population of the district; and no one 
can be compelled to go but in his turn. . Such as are 
destined for the mines remain there for six months, 
id at the rate of four reals per day. In 
spite of the numerous regulations which have been 
ramed, in order to guard the Indians against the ty- 
ranny of their masters, they are still exposed to seve- 
ral arbitrary and burdensome exactions. _Unreason- 


able tasks are often imposed, and the term of their 


labour is frequently prolonged beyond the legal time. 
It is only in the more. remote districts, where there 
are but few Spaniards, that they enjoy any degree of 
relaxation from oppression... In these distri 


$, some 
* 
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of them are even in affluent circumstances, possessing 
numerous herds, and working mines for their own be- 
nefit, From the exuberant fertility of their country, 
and their knowledge of some of the European arts, 
they have risen to a state of comparative civilization, 
and are plentifully supplied, not only with the neces- 
saries, but with many of the luxuries of life. 

The general characteristics of the Indians are indo- 
lence and apathetic indifference. Their tasks are per- 
formed with the greatest reluctance, and require the 
constant attendance of overseers, Promises cannot. in- 
duce, nor punishment scarcely compel them to exer- 
tion. Their only domestic labour consists in the 
ploughing of their chacara, or piece of ground; but 
the sowing and the rest of the culture, and indeed 
every other kind of work, is left entirely to the wo- 
men, who spin, make their apparel, grind the barley, 
and brew the chica, an inebriating beverage, ma 
from maize, of which all the Indians are particularly 
fond. Their perseverance, however, is proverbial 
among the Spaniards ; and when any work of triflin 
importance is to be performed, which requires — 
time and patience, they say that it is only fit to be 
done by an Indian. They are devoid of every spe- 
cies of ambition or emulation, and now seem perfectly 
indifferent to their situation. They are seldom heard 
to complain, either in pain or sickness. They endure 
punishment without discovering the smallest symptom 
of sensibility ; and even view death with the most per- 
fect unconcern. This part of their character, howe- 
ver, may with justice be ascribed to the operation of 
am enervating and degrading bondage. It is only at 
their drinking entertainments, that they shew any dis- 
position to exert themselves, Paps Cod of reserve 
or restraint is then thrown aside, and the night is 
spent in the most indecent and intemperate mirth. No 
ties of conjugality or relationship is regarded, and 
though, on other occasions, the chastity of their mar- 
ried women is an object of solicitude, yet it is a re- 
ceived maxim among them, that the husband must 
not resent the privileged familiarities of these orgies. 

Of the unsubdued Indians who wander over this 
vast expanse of territory, and who have as yet resist- 
ed the yoke of the Spaniards, it is impossible to give 
any determinate account. The state of almost perpe- 
tual hostility in which they live with the Europeans, 
has considerably prevented the researches of modern 
travellers. The discordant relations which have been 
handed down to us by their conquerors concerning 
their appearance, their manners, and their internal 

olicy, and which seem to be more the effusions of 
ignorance and prejudice, than the minute details of 
historical truth, afford us little opportunity of ex- 
tracting a correct and simple representation. Indepen- 
dent, however, of the scantiness of our information 
on this subject, the numerous nations into which these 
Indians are split, and the diversity of their language 
and manners, would forbid all attempts at any very 
particular details in this work. While some of these 
natiods wander through their forests in a state of per- 


fect nudity, unacquainted with every species of cul- 


tivation, and living on berries and roots, or depend- 
ing for subsistence entirely upon fishing and the 
chase; others practise a rude kind of agriculture, 
which, from the fertility of the soil, supplies them 
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64 
with abundance; and display considerable ingenuity 
both in the fabrication of their dress and their instru- 
ments of war. Some have been represented as stu- 
pid, cowardly, treacherous, and cruel; while others 
have been found to possess considerable penetration 
and judgment, to be sincere, industrious, and brave. 
Many of the independent nations which inhabit the 
eastern borders of the Paraguay and Parana, though 
formerly numerous and formidable, are now reduced 
to inconsiderable tribes, who, with little power of 
annoyance, still bear an invincible enmity to the Spa- 
niards. Among these, the most powerful were 
the Charruas and Minnanes, who long withstood, 


with the most determined resistance, the subjugation 


of their country. Though now driven from their 
ancient residence on the banks of the La Plata, and 
reduced to a few hundred warriors, they still carry 
on incessant hostilities with the Europeans, either in 
Brasil or Buenos Ayres. They live in a state of con- 
tinual watchfulness. At evening the heads of fami- 
lies assemble to appoint the sentinels for the night ; 
and such is their foresight, that this precaution is ne- 
ver forgotten. At this assembly they arrange their 
plans of attack and defence, and all projects for the 
public safety and welfare are here communicated and 
discussed, and, if approved of, immediately put in 
execution. When a military expedition is resolved 
upon, they.conceal their families in the woods, and 
send out their spies, well mounted, to discover the 
situation and strength of the enemy. If they find him 
weak or unprepared, so that he may be attacked with 
any prospect of advantage, they dispose their forces 
in such a manner as to assail him at several points at 
once ; and then, advancing slowly and in silence, pre- 
cipitate themselves with such sudden fury upon their 
opponents, that timeisscarcely left for resistance. Eve- 
ry male above twelve years of age is massacred, and 
the women and children are carried off as prisoners, 
who, however, enjoy among them the most perfect 
liberty, and soon become so habituated to their man- 
ner of life, that they seldom wish to return to their 
former companions. They are also most dextrous in 
laying ambuscades, and in making false attacks; but 


generally content themselves with a single victory, and 


They have 
no distinc- 
tion of 
rank, 


never follow up their advantages. If repulsed, they 
easily escape by the superior swiftness of their horses, 
which they manage with great address. Their war- 
like accoutrements consist merely in a long spear, 
pointed with iron, which metal they buy from the Por- 
tuguese ; and a quiver full of short arrows slung over 
their shoulders. They go entirely naked, except 
when they can obtain a poncho, or hat, which they 
wear in cold weather; and their women cover them- 


‘selves with a cloak, or cotton shirt, which their fa- 


thers or husbands may have taken from the enemy. 
They are altogether unacquainted with agriculture, 
and live entirely upon the flesh of the wild oxen, with 
which their country abounds. They have neither 
chiefs nor laws. All are equal; and every one re- 
tains the booty which he has personally taken in war. 


But though few in number, they are actuated by 


such a spirit of unanimity and determined hostili- 
ty against their oppressors, that their reduction has 
cost the Spaniards more blood than even the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. 


— 
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The same unconquerable inveteracy against Euro- 
peansprevails among the numerous independent nations 
which rove over the plains of Chaco. They are in gene- 
ral of a robust and lofty stature, are im moderately ad- 
dicted to chica, and often terminate their carousings 
by sanguinary quarrels. War and pillage is their — 
occupation. They are excellent horsemen, and their 
principal weapon is a wooden javelin with a barbed 
point made of deer’s horn, which they use with great 
strength and dexterity. They take off the scalps 
from their enemies, and display them at their enter-' 
tainments, as memorials of their victory. North of 
Chaco are the Chiquitos, who are by far the most ei- 
vilized and industrious nation of independent Indians. 
They sow maize and rice, and plant sugar canes, to- 
bacco, and cotton, 
men, consists simply of a kind of cotton shirt, and 
both wear the hair long, by way of ornament. They 
are brave, and dextrous in war, and treat their pri- 
soners with great humanity, adopting them into their 
families, and giving them their daughters in marriage. 
Drunkenness, however, is their ruling passion, to 
which they are habituated from their infancy; and 
from the great heat and humidity of the climate, 
they are subject to several dangerous diseases, which 
often appear among them like a pestilence. 

The Moxos are a numerous nation, extending to- 
wards the north west. They imbue the points of 
their arrows with the most active vegetable poisons, 
and sell their prisoners taken in war for slaves. A 
barbarous practice prevails among them, of interring 
young children with their dead mother, as no other 
woman can be found to take charge of them; and 
when twins are born, one of them is always destroy- 
ed. They are more jealous of the honour of their 
wives, than any of the other American nations; and 
with them adultery is often punished with death. 
Among the Manoa tribes, the same custom prevails 
of poisoning their weapons; and when a male child 
is born with distorted limbs, or any other remark- 
able defect, he is instantly deprived of life. They 
cultivate a kind of root called yuca, of which they 
make their principal beverage, as they seldom taste 
water; which, in consequence, of the heat, and of 
the innumerable morasses, is of a noxious quality. 
They alse raise cotton for the manufacture of their 
garments. Their towns are generally built against 
the side of a hill, in the form of a half moon, and 
are fortified with considerable art. 

The unsubdued Indians who dwell along the 
frontiers of Tucuman and Chili, and south of the 
provinces of Cuyo and Buenos Ayres, go under 
the general denomination of Moluches and Puel- 
ches. These, however, are divided into a va- 
riety of independent tribes, concerning which our 
information is yet very defective. The Pampas are 
the most powerful, and best known to Europeans. 
They inhabit the immense plains which stretch be- 
tween the Rio de la Plata, and the Chilian Cordil- 
lera, and long disputed, with admirable constancy 
and valour, the first establishment of a colony at 
Buenos Ayres. They compelled the Spaniards to 
abandon, for atime, their intended settlement ; and 
though this was afterwards accomplished, and many 
fierce and bloedy wars were the consequence of it, 
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hey have still maintaingd their i 9 


ey are now at peace, and on a kind of com- 
~ mercial intercourse with the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres. They bring hides and ostrich feathers, which 
they exchange for brandy, Paraguay tea, sugar, 
spurs, knives, &c.; and their caciques sometimes 
y a visit to the viceroy, who receives them with 
and generally dismisses them with a small 
present. The men seldom wear any covering, ex- 
cept when they come to visit the Spanish settle- 
ments; but the women are fond of ornaments. They 
have necklaces and ear rings, and a great profusion 
of jewels, which, however, are seldom of any va- 
lue, and their ponchos are sometimes studded all over 
with thin circular pieces of copper, of about four 
inches in diameter. 
on of Much has been said about the religion of the A- 
neri- merican Indians, but nothing is known with certain- 
ty on this point. Their languages have so little af- 
nity to those of Europeans, that it is almost im- 
possible to express, by any letters, their words and 
sounds; and equally difficult to define, with any de- 
ree of exactness, their absurd and incongruous ideas. 
or information on this subject, however, we may 
refer our readers to Wilcocke’s history of this vice- 
royalty ; and for a more particular account of the 
manners, customs, &c. of the independent Indians, 
we refer to Azara, who lived several years among 
some of these nations, and who was an eye-witness of 
many of the circumstances which he describes. In 
his Travels in South. America, will also be found 
much valuable information respecting the natural 
history and statistics of this country. 

We shall now proceed to give a short narrative of 
the discovery and conquest of the viceroyalty, with 
a hasty sketch of its modern history. 

The accidental discovery of Brasil by the Portu- 
guese Admiral, Cabral, on his way to the East In- 

ies, in 1500, was the first circumstance which led 
to the exploration of the South American continent. 
In the following year, Americus Vespucius coasted 
-along its eastern shore as far as the 52d degree of 
south latitude; but was compelled, by the coldness 


1 and tempestuousness of the weather, to return to Por- 


tugal, without making any discovery of importance. 


ſduan de so- In 1516, Juan Dias de Solis, grand pilot of Castile, 


4 tg ted who had been entrusted, by the court of Spain, with 
Plata in an expedition, consisting of three vessels, for con- 
1516, tinuing the discovery of Brasil, first entered the Rio 

| de la Plata, to which he gave his own name. Fearful, 
however, of venturing far up the river with his squa- 

dron, on account of the difficulty and danger of the 
navigation, he sailed along its northern coast in his 

-long-boat ; and discovering some savages on the 

beach, who, by their gestures and signs, seemed to 

invite him on shore, 3 landed with a 

. few men, and without taking any precautions for his 
* safety. He and his followers were immediately mas- 
the natioes, Sacred and devoured by the Indians, within sight of 


their companions, who remained in the boat, but 
who were unable to afford them any assistance. The 
expedition returned to Spain, and this discovery was 
ſor some years neglected or forgotten. 
The first attempt of the Portuguese to explore 
the interior of this continent, was equally —8 
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nate. The reports of the immense riches which the Buenos 
Spaniards had gained in Peru, had reached the ears, es. 
and excited the avarice, of the governor of Brasil. (hoa. 
He dispatched Alexis de Garcia, a man of courage ful attempt 
and ability, to penetrate, by an overland 8 of the For- 
into that country. Garcia, with his son and only tuguese to 
three Portuguese companions, constituted the expe- eule in this 
dition. They reached the Paraguay, and engaging 
a number of Indians, whom they found upon its 
banks, to follow them, they passed that river, and 
entering the empire of Peru, collected some gold 
and a considerable treasure in silver. Returning to 
the Paraguay, Garcia, with a view of establishing 
a settlement in the country, dispatched two of his 
companions to Brasil with an account of his jour- 
ney, and some ingots of gold and silver as evidences 
of his success, Bixty Portuguese, and a party of 
Brasilians, were immediately sent, under the com- 
mand of George Sedenno, to form the new colony; 
but before their arrival, Garcia with his companions 
had been massacred by the natives, who had made his 
son a slave, and taken possession of all his treasure. 
These Indians had suspected his design, but determi- 
ned to resist the intrusion of strangers into their coun- 
try. The Portuguese were consequently so harassed 
upon their march, that they found it impossible to 
proceed ; and after losing their commander and several 
men, they retreated towards the Parana, in attempt- 
ing to cross which, most of them were drowned. 

hese disasters. prevented, for a time, any similar Expedition 
attempts at conquest in this quarter, until 1526, of Sebas- 
when Sebastian Cabot, g:and pilot of Castile, who re — . 
had been dispatched by the Emperor Charles V. j 
upon a voyage of circumnavigation by the Straits of 
Magellan, anchored in the La Plata, then called Rio 
de Solis, near the islands of San Gabriel. Having 


-received the most flattering description of the riches 


and beauty of the country from some Spaniards 
whom he found in the port of Patos, and who had 
deserted from the army of Solis, he determined to 
relinquish the original object of the expedition, and 
to accomplish farther discoveries upon the Paraguay. 


After an unsuccessful attempt of one of his captains 


to explore the river Uraguay, which he took for the 


true Rio de Solis, he proceeded up the Parana, and 


built a small fort at the mouth of the Rio Tercero. 
This fort he garrisoned with sixty soldiers, and call- 
ed it Santi Espiritu, or the Fort of the Holy Ghost. 
He then followed the course of the river as high as 
274 degrees of latitude, where he met with some In- 
dians, who wore in their ears small pieces of gold 
and silver. These they e e with the Spa- 
niards for some European trifles, but could give them 
no information where these metals were to be found, 
except that they bad received them from some of the 
tribes upon the Paraguay. Cabot immediately mount- 
ed that river, but a party of his men being cut off 


Cabot 
builds a 
fort on the 
Parana. 


by the natives, who bad deluded them on shore, with 


the promise of shewing them their riches, he return- 
ed to Santi Espiritu. Satisfied that the pieces of gold 
and silver which he had obtained from the Indians 
on the Parana, were the produce of the mines in the 
neighbourhood, he gave to the river the name ot 
Rio de la Plata, or Aiver of Silver; and dispatched 
Ferdinand Calderon to Spain, to inform the emperor 
I 
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of his discoveries and operations. The emperor was 
so delighted with the appearance of the pieces of 
silver, which were the first. that had been brought 
from America to Spain, that he not only approved 
of Cabot’s deviation from his original instructions, 
and of all that he had hitherto done, but he ordered 
a great armament to be fitted out for accomplishing 
the complete conquest of the country. Six years, 
however, elapsed before this armament was ready for 
sea; and, during that time, the fort of Santi Espiritu 
had been destroyed, and the country entirely evacu- 
ated by the Spaniards. 

Cabot, after waiting two years, and despairing of 
reinforcements, resolved upon returning to Spain, and 
appointed Nuno de Lara governor of the fort in his 
absence, with 110 men. Hitherto a good under- 


standing had been carefully cultivated with the na- 


tives, who frequently visited the Spaniards, and sup- 
plied them plentifully with provisions; and since the 
departure of Cabot, Lara had assiduously applied 
himself to promote and to maintain it. Its continu- 
ance, however, was not of long duration, and was 
interrupted by a circumstance equally unforseen and 
unsuspected. Mangora, cacique of the Timbuez, in 
the course of his frequent visits to Lara, had become 
violently enamoured of Miranda, a Spanish lady, and 
wife of Hurtado, one of the principal officers of the 
fort. Accustomed to the unrestrained indulgence of 
his inclination, the Indian thought only of getting 
her into his power; and frequently pressed Hurtado 
to pay him a visit, and bring his wife along with him. 
The lady, however, had suspected the design of 
Mangora, and warned her husband of her apprehen- 
sions ; but as it was the interest of the Spaniards to 
live in good terms with, the cacique, Hurtado de- 
clined the invitation in the politest manner. But the 
Indian was not to be duped by this evasion, and de- 
termined, as he could not succeed by cunning, to 
accomplish his purpose by force. He according] 

chose an opportunity when Hurtado was absent wit 

a detachment of forty soldiers in search of provisions, 
to surprise the Spanish garrison. Having posted a bo- 
dy of his bravest subjects in ambuscade near the fort, 
he approached with a few followers under the friend- 
ly pretence of bringing refreshments. Mangora was 
received as usual with every demonstration of cordi- 
ality ; but he had no sooner gained the gate, than 
he gave the signal to the ambuscade, when the 
fort was immediately filled with Indians. A dread- 
ful scene of carnage ensued. Every Spaniard was 
massacred, but in the midst of the slaughter the 
treacherous cacique fell by the hand of Lara. Mi- 
randa, four other women, and four children, the 
only survivors, were carried before Siripa, the bro- 
ther and sucgessor of Mangora, who being also struck 
with her beauty, conceived the same violent passion 
for her which had proved so fatal to his brother. 
His behaviour, however, was tempered with a gen- 
tleness and lenity, which could not have been ex- 
pected from a savage ; and though she repelled all 
his offers with the utmost disdain and acrimony, yet 
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he continued to treat her with great moderation and 
respect. ; 

On the return of the convoy to the ruins of Ca- 
bot’s fort, Hurtado, not finding the body. of his 
faithful Miranda, and impelled by conjugal affection, 
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set out alone to seek her among the Indians. Siripa, 


indignant at his presumption, and conceiving him the 
only obstacle to his happiness, ordered him to imme- 
diate execution; but Hurtado was saved by the in- 
tercessions of his wife. The Indian, however, worn 
out at last by her resistance, and his own jealousy, 
commanded them both to be destroyed. * M 


The Spa- 
Osquera, niards com- 


upon whom the command of the few surviving Spa- pelled to 


niards had devolved, was compelled, by the irre- 
concileable animosity of the Indians, to abandon 
the fort, and retired to the coast of Brasil. 

Such was the situation of affairs in Paraguay when 
the Spanish armament arrived in 1535, under the 
command of Don Pedro de Mendoza, who was ap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of all the coun- 
tries that might be discovered as far as the South 
Sea. This armament consisted of fourteen vessels, 
carrying 72 horses, 2500 Spaniards, and 150 Ger- 
mans, Flemings or Saxons. The first care of Men- 
doza was to select a convenient station for a new. 
settlement, and having fixed upon a spot on the south 


evacuate 


the coun- 


try. 
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bank of the river, he there founded the city of Buenos Buenos 


Ayres, on the 2d of February 1535. The natives, 
who at first brought provisions, and seemed well dis- 
posed towards the Spaniards, soon shewed a deter- 
mined hostility to the settlers. 
foraging parties, intercepted their provisions, and 
massacred every European whom they found strag- 
ging in the country. They even attacked the city, 
illed thirty Spaniards, and burnt almost all the 
houses. This opposition, added to the ravages of fa- 
mine and disease, which had begun to rage in the 
colony, determined the governor to look out fora 
more eligible situation for an establishment, and for 
that purpose proceeded up the river. Having re- 
built the fort of Santi Espiritu, under the name of 
Buena-Esperanza, he dispatched his lieutenant Ayo- 
las with three barks well manned to continue the 
voyage ; and required him, if hedid not return with- 
in four months, to transmit an account of his opera- 
tions and discoveries. 


Ayres 
founded. 


They cut off their 


Mendoza soon after became Mendoza 
dangerously ill, and naming Ayolas his successor in names 


the government, embarked for Spain, but died on his Ayolas his 


assage. Ayolas pushed up the river, and treated ami- 


successor, 
and em- 


cably with all the natives whom he met upon his voy- parks for 
age, until he came to the 25th degree of latitude, Spain, 


where the Indians declined all kind of intercourse 
with the Spaniards. He immediately landed his for- 


ces, and fought the Indians in the valley of Guarnipi- 


tan. They were defeated with great slaughter, and an 
immediate peace was the consequence, when the In- 
dians not only supplied him with provisions, but also 
brought seven young females for Ayolas, and two for 
each of his soldiers. Here Ayolas built a small fort, 
which he called Assumption, from the day on which 
the battle was fought, being the 15th of August 


* This story, which bears evident marks of Spanish romance, is presented to our readers upon the authority of every his- 
torian of South America, though we ourselves do not vouch for its authenticity. 
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1 „1396. Proceeding upon his voyage, he landed at 
Fe . Puerto de Candelaria, in latitude 21° 5’, where being 
Pe “ assured by the Guarinis Indians, that there were se- 
K veral nations to the westward, who possessed a great 


* deal of gold and silver, he resolved to go in quest of 
4 them ; and leaving his brigantines under the command 
8 of Irala, with orders to wait six months for his re- 
pe- turn, he penetrated by Chaco and the province of Chi- 
“Retratesin- quitos as far as Peru; and returned to Candelaria 
do Peru, loaded with treasure. Irala, however, had departed 
7 peg before the appointed time; and Ayolas attempting 

kur to form a settlement among the Payaguas, was sur- 

prised and killed, along with all his fol owers. 

While the progress of discovery was thus inter- 
rupted on the Pecvuny, the colonies on the La Plata 
were suffering all the horrors of famine. Galan, the 

vernor of Buenos Ayres, had exposed himself, by 
his severity and oppression, to the universal detesta- 
tion of the inhabitants; and his arbitrary and perfi- 
dious conduct towards the Indians in the neighbour- 
hood of Buena Esperanza awakened all the ancient 
animosity of the Timbuez, who drove the Spaniards 
from that settlement. During these melancholy oc- 
currences, three vessels arrived from Spain with rein- 
forcements under the command of Alphonso Calre- 
ra, who also brought out a commission from the em- 
peror en Ayolas governor and captain- gene- 
ral of the Rio de la Plata. In case of his death, 
however, and no suecessor being chosen by the chiefs 
of the expedition, he was enjoitied by an imperial Ce- 
dulla to assemble them for the election of a new go- 
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im. ire vernor. For this purpose they met at Assumption in 
is ae the month of August 1538, when the choice fell una- 
11338. a. At this meeting it was also re- 


nimously . 1 
solved to abandon Buenos Ayres, and to concentrate 
all their forces at Assumption, which had already be- 
n to assume the appearance of a city. But of three 
thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, 
scarcely six hundred remained to compose the popu- 
lation of Assumption. These, however, were soon 
afterwards reinforced, by the arrival of four hundred 
Is — Spaniards, under the command of Don Alvarez, who 
3 ded by Al- had been sent out by the emperor to take upon him 
a the government of the Rio de la Plata in case of the 
death of Ayolas. Irala submitted with a good 
grace, but set himself secretly to foment divisions 
3 among the officers of E ce and to procure the 
0 removal of his rival. e first steps of the new 
5 da he were to secure the friendship of the neigh- 
) uring Indians; and by his mild and prudent con- 
duct, he not only gained their affections, but con- 
1 verted many of them to the Christian faith; and by 
5 firm and decisive measures he repressed the insolence 
ve of chose more fierce and savage tribes, who were con- 
stantly committing hostilities against the Spaniards. 
Farther discoveries were also prosecuted on the Para- 
guay. Irala, with ninety Spaniards, had advanced 
towards the sources of that river, and anchored at 
\ the mouth of the lake Xarayes, in latitude 17° 57’, 
| which he called Puerto de los Reyes. Proceeding 
west by land, he fell in with several nations, amon 
whom he found a great deal of wrought gold an 
silver; but he was unable to discover whence they 
obtained it. 
As soon as Alvarez was made acquainted with this 
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circumstance, he resolved upon undertaking a similar 
expedition in person, and of opening a way into Peru. 
Leaving Los Reyes with 300 Spaniards, and provi- 
sions for twenty days, he directed his course west- 
ward through a woody country, sometimes so im- 
1 that he was obliged to cut a passage for 
is troops. On the sixth day he reached the banks of 
a river, whose waters were very warm and transpa - 
rent. Here several nations sent deputies to him with 
compliments and provistous, while others attempted to 
oppose his passage. Proceeding on, he is said to have 
conie to a large town, consisting of 8000 houses or 
huts, in the centre of which stood a wooden tower, 
containing a monstrous serpent, which was deified by 
the Indians. The capture of this town, and the de- 
struction of its divinity, terminated the expedition ; for 
he was compelled to return by the murmurings of 
his troops, who refused to accompany him farther. 

The moderation and upright conduct of Alvarez 
towards the Indians, and his determined firmness in 
resisting the avarice and tyranny of his countrymen, 
had increased the partisans of Irala, who now resol- 
ved upon his removal. He was seized on the 26th 
of April 1544, and afterwards sent prisoner to Spain, 
accompanied with many grievous accusations, which, 
however, were never substantiated. But it was not 
until after eight years delay, that he was fully ac- 
quitted, and rewarded with a pension of 2000 gold 
crowns, and a seat in the council of the Indies, and in 
the royal audience of Seville. 

The humane and temperate proceedings of Alvarez 
were soon forgotten under the usurpation of Irala. 
The Indian villages became scenes of pillage and op- 
pression, which produced frequent revolts; and even 
the Spanish colonists themselves were not free from 
the rapacity of his soldiery. Tyrannical and suspi- 
cious, he was continually surrounded with spies ; 
and imprisonment or death was inflicted upon all, 
who were suspected of conveying intelligence of his 
conduct, either to Spain or the viceroy of Peru. 
His measures, however, though often severe, were 
executed with firmness and decision, and tended 

atly to the extension of the Spanish power in 
merica. 

In 1547, the city of Assumption was erected into 
a bishopric by Pope Paul III.; but it was not un- 
til 1554, that the bishop Francis Pedro de la Torre ar- 
rived with his retinue in Paraguay. He was accom- 
panied by three vessels full of men, arms, and ammu- 
nition, under the command of Martin de Urua, who 
brought out a commission from the emperor, conti- 
nuing Irala in his government; and also various or- 
ders and regulations respecting the encomiendas and 
personal services of the Indians. Of these encomi- 
endas we have already given some account at p. 63, 
when speaking of the converted Indians; and though 
they were intended by the emperor to guard this 
class of his American subjects against the caprice 
and tyranny of the Europeans, yet they were often 
made the instruments of the most cruel bondage.— 
The number of Indians, already reduced or convert- 
ed, were insufficient to supply all the Spaniards who 
laid claim to their services ;—new settlements were 
consequently resolved upon, and detachments were 
sent out to discover proper situations for the esta- 
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Buenos lishment of encomiendas, and to reduce the natives 
Ayres. under their power. With this view, Ciudad Real 
was founded in the province of Guayra, in 1557, 
where 40,000 Indians were trained to habits of in- 
dustry; and a few years after, the encomienda of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra was established in Los Chi- 
quitos, comprehending nearly 60,000 inhabitants. — 
Of this system, however, Irala did not live long to 
romote the effects; but being seized with a fever, 
Death of he died at Assumption in 1557, after nominating his 
lrala in —_ gon-in-law, Don Gonzalez de Mendoza, lieutenant- 
1557. general and commander of the province, until the 
emperor's pleasure should be known. Mendoza sur- 
vived his exaltation scarcely a year; and his death 
was succeeded by rebellions and civil dissensions 
Dissensions throughout the province. The Spanish chiefs, am- 
among the bitious of wealth, and impatient of controul, and far 
Spanis removed from the authority of the parent state, of- 
chiefs, and 4 4 
oppression ten disputed for pre-eminence. One . refu- 
of the In- sed to acknowledge the supremacy of another, and 
- dians, frequently retained, or seized by violence or fraud, 
dignities to which a successor had been appointed. 
But, amidst,the fierceness of contention, the Indians 
found no relief from their intolerable bondage. Ex- 
posed to the arbitrary exactions and capricious 
cruelty of their task-masters, they were fast has- 
tening to extinction; and had not some farther re- 
gulations been adopted by the Spanish court, its pos- 
sessions in this country would soon have been con- 
verted into an uninhabited desert. The preservation 
and increase of the Indian population, however, was 
chiefly owing to the labours of the Jesuits, who, by 
their mildness and humanity, not only reduced them 
under the dominion of the cross, but established a 
political government amongst them, of which pro- 
mises and persuasion were the principal engines of 
authority. 
Introduce It was in 1586 that the Jesuits first made their 
tion of the appearance in Paraguay ; though, previous to their 
Jesuits Into introduction into this country, they had been m 
Paragua introduction in 0 try, y c any 
in 1586. years employed in propagating the gospel in Brasil, 
which Father Joseph Anchieta, in the phraseology 
of these times, had filled with the odour of his holi- 
ness, and the splendour of his miracles. Their la- 
bours, however, were for a time confined merely to 
the conversion of the natives, without attempting to 
form any permanent establishments. They visited 
many of the Indian towns and villages; and follow- 
ing the wandering Guaranis through their forests, 
and into the recesses of their mountains, disposed 
many thousands of them to receive the gospel. They 
managed with astonishing address the most fierce and 
untractable of the Indian nations, with whom both 
force and fair measures had previously been found 
unavailing ;‘and their mediation was often success- 
fully exerted in repressing the cruelty of the Spa- 
niards, and in restraining the desertion of those that 
formed their encomiendas. But their interference, 
(for they continued to plead with unshaken constan- 
cy the cause of the oppressed Indians, ) sometimes ex- 
posed them to obloquy, and even ill-treatment from 
the Spaniards, who regarded the natives as their law- 
ful property, which they had acquired by their va- 
lour, and which they were determined to maintain 
against every other authority. The exertions of 
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these men in the cause of religion and humanity, hi- Buenos 
therto desultory, were now directed to more deter- Ayres 
minate objects,-—the establishment of reductions a- , 
mong the natives. In 1609, Father Torrez, the pro- They esta- 
vincial of the Jesuits, received full power from the blish re- 
governor of Paraguay, which was sanctioned by the 3 
bishop, to collect their newly converted Indians into eee . 
townships, which were to be independent of all the 
other Spanish establishments; to civilize and to in- 
struct them; and to oppose, in the king’s name, all 
who should endeavour to subject them to personal 
service. They were only to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the king of Spain, of whom they were 
to be considered as the immediate vassals. This 
power was afterwards confirmed by Philip III. and 
his successors ; and such were the zeal and labours 
of the Jesuits, that, in the course of 20 years, they 
had established 21 reductions upon the Parana and 
the Uraguay. Their success, however, was sudden- 
ly interrupted in 1630, by the devastations of the 
Paulists, or Mamelukes, (of whom some account has 
been given in the History of Brasi, vol. iv. p.422,) 
who, by their impetuous and reiterated eruptions, 
almost obliterated the effects of their labours in Pa- 
raguay. ‘The Indians, with their native weapons, 
were unable to resist the fire-arms of their invaders, 
and the Jesuits were compelled to fly, with their neo- 
phytes, from the province of Guayra, and to retire | 
to their missions upon the Uraguay. In these in- The irrup- 
roads, many of the fathers lost their lives, though, er, of the 
in general, the Mamelukes abstained from personal jukes. 
violence to the ministers of religion; and, in two 
years, 60,000 of the converted Indians are calcula- 
ted to have been destroyed, or carried off. These 
disasters the Spaniards beheld with indifference, if 
not with complacency. They had considered the 
settlements of the Jesuits as encroachments upon 
their property ; and they even rejected repeated and 
earnest applications for assistance. They soon, how- 
ever, felt the effects of their imprudence. The Ma- 
melukes, disappointed by the removal of the missions, 
advanced with the same hostile spirit towards the en- 
comiendas, devastating their lands, and carrying off 
the inhabitants; and the cities of Ciudad Real and * 
Villa Rica were razed to the ground. The provincial 
governments still remained insensible to the situation 
of the Jesuits, aud could be induced, neither by the 
claims of policy nor humanity, fo defend them against 
their enemies. The only resource, therefore, which 
remained, was to apply to the Spanish court. A de- The Jesuits 
putation was accordingly dispatched, who plead the obtain per- 
cause of their American brethren with such a warmth arm their 
of colouring and persevering address, that, in 1639, converts 
they obtained leave to embody and arm their Indian with mus- 
converts in the European manner. This important kets 
privilege soon restored stability and tranquillity to 
the reductions. The neophytes, trained under the 
direction of some lay Jesuits, who had formerly been 
inured to a military life, in their turn became formi- 
dable to the Mamelukes, who, in a short time, found 
it dangerous to appear in the neighbourhood of these 
settlements. . They also rendered very important ser- 
vices to the Spanish governors, who frequently call- 


ed upon them for assistance on difficult emergencies. 


On these occasions, however, they were always com- 


manded by the Jesuits, who took particular care to 
prevent all communication with the Spanish soldiery 
‘ — or inhabitants, and led them back to the reductions 
32s soon as their services could be dispensed with. 
wis Their services, however, were not contined to mili- 
operations, ‘They were likewise employed in 
various public works, They rebuilt the city of San- 
ta Fé; erected the fort of Tabati; and, in 1668 and 
the following years, five hundred of them worked on 
the fortifications, the fort, and the cathedral of Bue- 
nos Ayres. But while engaged in these operations, 
their wages, their subsistence, and even the expence 
of their journies, were all defrayed by the Jesuits. 
The reductions, already planted, were chiefly 
composed of the Guarinis and Tapes, though ma- 
ny of the tribes between the Parana and Bra- 
sil had added to their ee Their coun- 
try was temperate and fertile; and, under the care 
and direction of their pastors, productions of neces- 
sity and of luxury were raised in abundance. Grain, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, wax, honey, Paraguay tea, 
&c. were sources of comfort to the inhabitants, and 
advantageous articles of traffic to the Jesuits, under 
whose government they lived in the greatest harmony 
al and regularity. “ Here,“ according to the eulo- 
policy of giums of their advocates, „no person was idle, nor 
he redue- any one overburdened with labour ;—all were conve- 
— niently lodged and comfortably clothed, and their 
food was at aaa abundant, and equally distribu- 
ted; the aged and infirm, the widows and orphans, 
were maintained by the community ; no monastic in- 
stitutions, no sordid views of interest, or absurd re- 
straints of pride, fettered the freedom of choice, or 
defiled the sanctity of marriage ; no factitious wants, 
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{ ° or destructive luxuries, corrupted the human frame ; 
the benefits of trade were experienced, without the 
Dy fatal contagion of its vices; neither the practice nor 
— the necessity of capital punishments existed; neither 
N tythes nor taxes were known: and the devouring 
a. 1 —— of forensic subtlety, oppression, and delay, 


$a was proscribed.” é 
Extension The Spaniards had extended their power over the 
of the Spa- vast plains which lie between the Paraguay and 
con- the Chilian Cordillera. Los Charcas, after an ob- 
Mests. etinate and vigorous resistance, had submitted to 
Gonzalez Pizarro, soon after the subjugation of 
Peru; and Tucuman had also been subdued, and 
settled by the conquerors of that country. The 
re-establishment of 1 Ayres had been resol- 
ved upon by the governor of Paraguay, and carried 
into execution in 1380, —the want of a proper har- 
bour at the mouth of the La Plata rendering that 
undertaking absolutely necessary. This city was at 
first exceedingly annoyed by the adjacent Indians, 
and remained long in a state of poverty. It, how- 
ever, emerged by degrees into distinction, and rose 
Rs to be the capital of the viceroyalty. A new pro- 
Ares e- vince, distinct from that of Paraguay, had also been 
5 rected into established about 1620, under the name of Rio de la 
brobmcaen Plata, now Buenos Ayres, of which Don Diego 
fee. Gongora was 8 governor. _ 
1 Except an insurrection of the Indians, held in the 
encomiendas of Assumption, which was soon quelled 
by the assistance of the BEX in 1660, nothing 
of importance occurred until 1679, when the Portu- 
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uese attempted a settlement on the north bank of Bucnos 
the Rio de la Plata. Their intention was no sooner, Wies. 
known, than Garro, the governor of Buenos Ayres, Hege 
dispatched a summons to Lobo, the Portuguese com- per ween 
mander, to evacuate the territory of Spain. Lobo tlic Spa- 
replied, that he was upon the territory of his sove- niards and 
reign; and even claimed the whole of the left bank Po" 
of the Paraguay and La Plata, as belonging to the orn: 
king of Portugal. During some discussions that 
followed respecting the limits of the two nations, 
the settlement, — the name of Colonia, or San 
Sacramento, had been prosecuted with great indus- 
try; aregular fortress had arisen, well mounted with 
cannon, and provided with military stores, and every 
thing requisite for the building and defence of a city. 
But Garro having received orders from the viceroy 
of Peru to attack the Portuguese, its reduction im- 
mediately followed, when the fort was levelled with 
the ground. This settlement has given occasion to 
many disputes and struggles between the rival powers 
of Portugal and Spain, and has been successivel 
wrested from its founders and restored, until 1778, 
when it was finally ceded to the Spaniards. 

The spirit of dissension still prevailed at Assump- Commo- 
tion, a a scene of outrage and rebellion arose about tions at As- 
the beginning of the last century, which threatened umption. 
the dependence of Paraguay upon the crown of 
Spain. There were many chiefs in the province, 
who, like Irala, were eager for dominion, and only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to usurp the 
sovereign authority. Among these was Don Joseph 
de Antequera, a knight of Alcantara, and a man of 
family and genius. 5 and ambitious, he had 
fomented discontent among the inhabitants against 
the existing governor, Don Diego de los Reyes, 
which rose so high, that Don Diego, fearing an at- 
tempt upon his life, fled to Buenos Ayres. Anteque- Antequera 
ra, supported by his friends, assumed the reins of go- mu ihe 
vernment, and entered upon the exercise of his new Sun. 
dignity without opposition. As soon as this transac- 7 
tion was known at Lima, the viceroy of Peru issued a 
new commission, dated 16th of February 1722, rein- 
stating Don ak in his office ; and ordered Ante- 
quera immediately to quit the province. Antequera, 
however, had gone too far to recede with safety; 
and though the order was repeated, he stilt retained 
his situation, and even openly avowed his resolution 
of maintaining himself in the government, in spite of 
all the dispatches he might receive from Lima. Ne- 
gotiation was attempted to bring him to his duty, but 
in vain. He had even sent an armed force to Coie 
entes, a town within the jurisdiction of the governor 
of Rio de la Plata, to seize the person of Don Die- 
go, who was carried to Assumption, and thrown into 
a dungeon. Forcible measures were now resorted 
to; and Don Balthazar, the king’s lieutenant at Bue- 
nos Ayres, advanced at the head of the provincial 
troops, and 2000 of the reduction Indians, to compel 
the rebels to submission. Antequera, with 3000 
men, marched from Assumption to meet him, leaving 
orders with Juan de Mena, one of his trusty adhe- 
rents, that, in case of a defeat, Don Diego should and defeats 
be publicly strangled. In the engagement which fol- the roya! 
lowed, the royal troops were routed with great J 


slaughter. Antequera entered the city in triumph ; 1 
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dragged the royal standards taken in battle before 
him on the ground, and displayed his own in the ca- 
thedral of Assumption. But more timid and tem- 
porizing than became his situation, or was consistent 
with his past conduct, he, instead of throwing off all 
subjection to the Spanish government, and assuming 
at once the sovereign power, still nominally owned 
the sovereignty of the king of Spain, at the same time 
that he disobeyed his mandates, and resisted his au- 
thority. His usurpation, however, was but of short 
duration, though his fall was more owing to the de- 
fection of his friends, than to the power of his ene- 
mies. The Bishop of Paraguay had set himself se- 
cretly to counteract the influence which Antequera 
had acquired over the minds of the inhabitants ; and 
by his conciliating manners and intriguing address, 
in a short time greatly diminished the number of his 
adherents. So effectual were his exertions, that 
when Zabala, the governor of Buenos Ayres, was ad- 
vancing against Assumption with a powerful army, 
he even ventured to publish a mandate, excommuni- 
cating all those who should oppose his reception into 
the city. Antequera was so confounded by this pro- 
ceeding, and still more discouraged by the lukewarm- 
ness BF ia of his friends, that he immediately fled 
with a few of his adherents, and took refuge in a 
convent at Cordova; but, being afterwards seized at 
La Plata, the capital of Los Charcas, he and Juan 
de Mena were thrown into prison at Lima. Zabala 
entered the city on the 24th of April 1725, and, ha- 
ving quickly re-established tranquillity, left Don 
Martin de Borua in quiet possession of the govern- 
ment. Borua, however, had scarcely commenced his 
administration, when he was suspected of favouring 
the views of Antequera, who, even in prison, looked 
forward to his re-establishment in Paraguay. The 
viceroy consequently determined upon his removal, 


and nominated Don Ignatius Soroeta to succeed him. 


But a popular faction, under the name of the Com- 
mune, refused to admit the new governor into the 
city. At the head of this faction was one Mompo, 
a partizan of Antequera, and who had escaped out 
of prison at Lima, and had obtained a municipal si- 
tuation at Assumption. Eloquent and enterprizing, 
he endeavoured, by every mean, to detach the hearts 
of the inhabitants from the parent state. 
ly promulgated the most democratic doctrines, and 
asserted, that the authority of the people was pa- 
ramount to that of the king. Let us oppose,” 
said he, „ the reception of Soroeta in the name 
of the commune, and then no one in particular 
can be called to account for it. But the abdica- 
tion of Borua leaving the government without a head, 
the commune found it necessary to elect a junto, in 
whom the sole authority of the province should be 
immediately vested. Of this council Barreyro, the 
first alcalde of the city, was appointed president. He 
had hitherto appeared to favour the views of the 
commune, but it would seem, from his subsequent 
conduct, that it was with a design of counteracting 
rather than of aiding their plans; for he began his 
administration by attempting to restore order and 
subordination to the province, and, seizing Mompo, 
sent him a prisoner to Buenos Ayres. The other 
members of the junto immediately took the alarm, 


He open- 
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and opposed the measures of Barreyro so effectually, 


that he was compelled to fly from the city, when 


Michael de Garai was appointed in his stead. 

During these proceedings, Antequera and Juan de 
Mena, after five years confinement, had been tried at 
Lima, and found guilty of high treason. They were 
condemned to be beheaded ; but such was the gene- 
ral interest excited in favour of Antequera, that the 
viceroy, in order to prevent his rescue by the popu- 
lace, ordered him to be shot on his way to the scaf- 
fold, on the 5th of July 1731. The news of his 
death produced a most violent sensation at Assump- 
tion. The city was filled with uproar and confusion. 
He was canonized as a martyr of liberty, and a vic- 
tim of oppression ; and nothing was heard but enco- 
miums upon his conduct, and lamentations for his 
fate. For four years the commune continued their 
dissensions, and resisted the Spanish authority; and 
it was not until the beginning of the year 1735, that 
order and tranquillity was restored to the distracted 
inhabitants of Assumption, by the wisdom and ac- 
tive exertions of Zabala, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, who is said to have corrected the abuses, and 
restrained the enormities which had crept into ex- 
istence since the first revolt of Antequera, with a se- 
dateness and dispatch which caused general astonish- 


ment. 


The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits now be- 
gan to attract the attention of the Spanish govern- 
ment. Besides their settlements upon the Parana 
and the Uraguay, they had established reductions a- 
mong the Chiquitos and the Moxos; and also seve- 
ral of the Pampas Indians had been united in a re- 
duction called Conception, a little south. east of Bue- 
nos Ayres. The number and strength of these esta- 
blishments rendered them objects of considerable ap- 
prehension to the Spanish colonists, who, imagining 
that they beheld them advancing with a decided step 
to independent empire, were alarmed at the stability 
and importance which they had acquired. They 
were also exasperated at the subduction of so many 
tribes of Indians, who, they asserted, belonged to 
them by right of conquest, and ought to have been 
divided in encomiendas. Repeated attempts were 
consequently made to ruin the Jesuits at the court of 
Madrid. They were loaded with accusations and 
aspersions, and were solemnly charged with aliena- 
ting the Indians from the crown of Spain. But ma- 
ny of these imputations having been found to be ei- 
ther groundless or exaggerated, they were confirmed 
by a royal decree, in 1745, in all their rights and im- 
munities. The revolt of the Guarinis, however, 
which soon followed, greatly diminished the power 
of the Jesuits. By a treaty, entered inte at Madrid 
in 1750, seven of the Guarinis Reductions, situated 
on the eastern side of the Uraguay, were ceded to 
Portugal in exchange for the colony of San Sacra- 
mento, and a right to the whole of the northern shore 
of the Rio de la Plata. The Guarinis, who had al- 
ways borne an invincible hatred to their Brazilian 
neighbours, were exasperated at this proceeding. 
They maintained, that, as their submission to Spain 
was merely voluntary, they could not be disposed of 
to any other power without their own consent, and 
immediately flew to arms in defence of their rights. 
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carried off all that they were able; set fire to the re- 
mainder, and left nothing but a desert to their ene- 
mies. The Jesuits were suspected of having promo- 
ted and aided the opposition of the Guarinis; and, 
though they openly disavowed the charge, they were 
unable to free themselves from the imputation. They 
did not, however, long survive this dismemberment 
he expulsion of their order 
from Spain in 1767, was immediately followed by 
the subversion of their empire in America. Their 
missions were converted into regular Spanish settle- 
ments, called Presidencies ; and they were succeeded 
in their spiritual labours by the monks of St Francis, 
St Dommic, and the order of Mercy. We may 
form some estimate of the prosperity of these reduc- 
tions, from the number of cattle which they possess- 
ed at the time of their annexation to the government 
of Paraguay, viz. 769,353 horned. cattle, 94,983 
horses, and 221,587 sheep. 

The difficulties attending the direction of such an 
extensive viceroyalty as that of Peru, determined the 
Spanish court to disjoin the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Los Charcas, and Cuyo, 
from that government, and to erect them into a se- 

te viceroyalty, with Buenos Ayres for its capital. 
This arrangement was soon found to be most condu- 
cive to the prosperity of the country, as well as to 


inconsiderable force which had possession of their ca- 


pital, than they immediately determined upon its re- 


covery, and, before reinforcements should arrive from 
England, to expel from their country these daring 
intruders, A thousand regular troops from Monte 
Video, under the ya of Colonel Liniers, sup- 
ported by an armed mob, amounting to nearly 20,000 
men, marched against the city. But the British 
troops, consisting of only 1300 men, received them 
with such cool and determined resistance, that they 
were at first repulsed and thrown into confusion. B 


For several years they resisted the united colonial were rewarded with a rich booty in specie and colo- Suenos 
troops of Portugal and Spain; and, rather than sub- nial uce. 7 Short lived, however, was our tri- Ayer. 
mit, determined to abandon their country. They umph; for no sooner did the Spaniards discover the 


repeated attacks, however, they prevailed. The Bri- the city 
tish were at last overpowered, and obliged to surren- retaken by 
der, on the 12th of August, with the loss of 114 the Spa- 


men killed and wounded. Scarcely was the recap- 
ture accomplished, when succours arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope; with which Sir Home Pop- 
ham, after havin 
Monte Video, took possession of Maldonado, a strong 
position at the mouth of the La Plata. 

The people of England were so delighted with the 
intelligence of their new conquest, and so buoyed up 
with the prospect of a free and ready market for 
their manufactures, that the ministry, in compliance 
with the public feeling, but contrary to their own 
better judgment, resolved to retain a possession which 
had been acquired without either their consent or 


niards, and 
the British 
compelled 

. to turreu- 
made an abortive attempt upon der. 


the advantage of the parent state; for, except some 
artial insurrections among the Indians of Los Char- 
cas, and the Guarinis presidencies, nothing of im- 


approbation. Sir Samuel Achmuty was consequent- Monte Vi- 
ly dispatched with a strong reinforcement; but, be- deo teken 
-fore his arrival, Buenos Ayres had been lost. He, by storm. 


portance occurred to disturb the tranquillity of the 
colonists until 1806, when a British squadron ap- 
peared in the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 

This expedition, under the command of Major- 
General Beresford and Sir Home Popham, anchored 
off Point de Quilmes, about twelve miles from Bue- 
nos Ayres, on the 25th of June 1806. The debark- 
ation of the troops was effected in the course of the 
afternoon and night, without the least opposition 
from the enemy, who, though stationed at the vil- 
lage of Reduction, only about two miles from the 
beach, remained quiet spectators of our operations. 


however, took Monte Video by storm, and then sent 
a small detachment under Colonel Pack to occupy 
Colonia del Sacramento, which lies on the north side 
of the river, opposite to Buenos Ayres. 

The English general waited now only for farther 
succours to proceed against the Spanish capital. The 
Spaniards, in the mean time, however, had made every 
preparation for defence. Their ancient animosity 
against the English, which had been excited by the 
ravages of Drake, of Cavendish, and of the Bucca- 
neers, was now revived ; and they determined upon a 
stout and resolute opposition. 2 


very avenue to the Prepara- 


After a feeble resistance on the following day, they city was barricaded with bullocks’ hides, placed tions of the 
fled. with precipitation, leaving behind them four from fifteen to twenty feet thick, against which it Spaniards 
field pieces, and one tumbril; and, taking up anew would be in vain to fire. Many of the houses which fol the de- 
position on the Rio Chuelo, nearly three miles from 8 


the city, attempted to oppose the passage of the 
British troops. A few discharges of artillery, how- 
ever, and the determined appearance of our army, 


scon compelled them to disperse, when General Be- 


resford entered the capital without opposition. The 
conquest of this important settlement was thus ef- 
fected with a very trifling loss,* and the captors 


had parapet walls were planted with small artillery; 
and every citizen that could carry arms had his ap- 
pointed station. Conspiracies were also forming m 
the very heart of the British troops. The Spanish 
inhabitants of Monte Video had secreted arms and 
ammunition in their houses, with the intention of ri- 
sing upon their conquerors; and a Spanish gentle- 
man and his servant were executed, for endeavouring 


One seaman killed ; one officer, one serjeant, and seven rank and file wounded ; and one officer missing. 

+ According to the terms granted to the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres by the British commanders, all bona fide private pro- 
perty was to remain free and unmolested ; but all public property, of every description, was to be delivered up to the captors. 
Among the former were 158 coasting vessels, with their cargoes, valued at one million and a half of dollars, which were 
given up to their owners. The specie amounted to 1,291,323 dollars; of which 1,086,208 dollars was shipped on board the 
Narcissus for England ; and the remainder was allowed to remain in the treasury, for the exigencies of the army and navy 
and for the purpose of keeping down the exchange on bills drawn on the respective services. 

The merchandize found in the king's stores, consisting principally of jesuits’ bark and quicksilver, and in the stores of the 
Philippine Company, was valued at between three and four millions of dollars. 
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72 
to entice some of the 9th light dragoons to join the 
Spanish army. 5 
General Whitelocke arrived at Monte Video on 
the 10th of May 1807, to take the chief command 
of the British force; and, on the 15th of June, was 
joined by General Craufurd, with the expedition 
which had been destined against Chili, but which 
the British government, upon receiving intelligence 
of the recapture of Buenos Ayres, had commanded 
to repair to the Rio de la Plata. With this united 
force of 8000 men, consisting of some of the finest 
troops in the British service, General Whiteloeke 
sailed from Monte Video on the 21st of June, and, 
having landed on the 28th in the bay of Barragan, 
proceeded against Buenos Ayres. After a tedious 
march of above thirty miles, through a country in- 
tersected by swamps and deep muddy rivulets, du- 
ring which the army were exposed to incredible hard- 
ships and privations, being obliged to leave their ar- 
tillery and provisions behind, and to fight with seve- 
ral detachments of the enemy, which endeavoured to 
oppose their advance, they reached the environs of 
the city. Here the English commander having 
formed his troops into a line, extending along the sub- 
-urbs, from the coavent of Recoleta on the left, to 
nearly the Residencia on the right, issued his orders 
concerning the plan of attack, which he proposed 
should be pursued on the following day. Two six- 
pounders, covered by the carabineers under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Kingston, and three troops of dragoons, 
were ordered along the central street; Sir Samuel 
Achmuty was directed to penetrate with his brigade 
the streets on the left, and with the 38th regiment 
to take possession of the Plaza de Toros and the ad- 
jacent strong grounds ; and General Craufurd was to 


j proceed down the streets on the right, and with the 


Its execu- 
tion, 


42d regiment to take possession of the Residencia. 
Each column, preceded by two corporals armed with 
crows, for the purpose of breaking open the doors 
of the houses, was ordered to advance uatil it reach- 
ed the last square of houses next the river La Plata, 
of which it was to possess itself, and, forming on the 
flat roofs, there to wait for farther orders. No firing 
was to be permitted, until the troops had reached 
their points of destination, and formed; and a can- 
nonade in the centre was to be the signal for the 
whole to come forward. 
According to this arrangement, the army moved 
forwards on the morning of the 5th of July; but 
this extraordinary mode of attack was met, on the 
part of the Spaniards, by a most vigorous and effi- 
cacious resistance. Some of the streets were inter- 
sected by deep ditches, planted with cannon, which 
poured showers of grape on the advancing columns.; 
and a heavy and continued fire of musketry from the 
roofs and windows of the houses, assailed the Bri- 
‘tish troops at every step of their progress. The left 
division, under General Achmuty, by the most spi- 
rited and successful gallantry, had gained the Plaza 
de Toros, and taken 32 pieces of cannon, 600 pri- 
soners, and an immense quantity of ammunition, with 
the loss, however, of the whole of the 88th regiment, 
which had been overpowered and taken prisoners. The 
centre division had scarcely entered the street, when 
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they were arrested by a destructive and superior fire, 
and took up a position in front of the enemy, a little 
in advance of what it held in the morning. A small 
part only of the right division reached the Residen- 
cia; the rest, under General Craufurd, having ta- 
ken refuge in the convent of the Dominicans, after 
a vigorous and protracted resistance, were at last 
compelled to surrender at four in the afternoon, 
What human intrepidity could accomplish, was per- 
formed by the British troops in this unequal con- 
flict ; but what was most galling to brave men in the 
midst of danger, they were doomed to suffer, with- 
out the. possibility of retaliating upon their enemies. 
Their baybnets could not reach their distant and of- 
ten unseen opponents, whose destructive fire issued 
from the windows and roofs of the houses, the doors 
of which were so strongly: barricaded, that it was 
almost impossible to force them. The nature of 
the fire, says the commander of the expedition, in 
his public dispatches, „to which the troops were 
exposed, was violent in the extreme; grape shot at 
the corners of all the streets, musketry, hand-gre- 
nades, bricks and stones from the tops of all the 
houses ; every householder with his negroes defend- 
ed his dwelling, each of which was in itself a for- 
tress ; and it is not perhaps too much to say, that 
the whole male population of Buenos Ayres was 
employed in its defence.“ The disasters of this day, 
which amounted to the loss of nearly athird of the 
British army in killed, wounded, and prisoners, with- 
out having gained any material advantage—and the 
consideration that these prisoners were in the hands 
of an exasperated populace, whose animosity to their 
invaders no power could restrain, if offensive measures 
were persisted in—induced the English commander 
to agree to an armistice proposed by General Li- 
niers, on the morning of the 6th. This armistice 
issued in a convention, by which it was engaged, that 
the British should evacuate the La Plata in two 
months; and that all the prisoners on both sides, 
captured in South America since the commencement 
of the war, should be restored. The Spaniards _ 0 
were now, for a time, freed from foreign hostility, 
for which they considered themselves as indebted to 
the incapacity and presumptuous temerity of the 
English leader; and those bright prospects of wealth 
which the British merchants had been led to indulge, 
from the expectation of aready market for their ma- 
nufactures, and which had induced them to énter in- 
to the most hazardous speculations, to the amount, 
it is said, of three millions sterling, were dissipated 
for ever. So great, indeed, was the antipathy of the 
. demas to the British, that though greatly in want 
of our merchandize, and knowing that this visit to 
South America would perhaps be our last, yet they 
could not be prevailed upon to purchase a single article. 
Upon the breaking out of the Spanish revolution, Attempt 
the resentment of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres Bonapart 
was diverted from the English, and fixed upon the to secure 
ruler of France. The plan of Bonaparte had no sooner ae 
been accomplished against the royal family of Spain, ö 
than French agents were dispersed throughout the 
Spanish American colonies, to obtain from the dif- 
ferent governments a recognition of Joseph Bona - 
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parte as their rightful sovereign, One of these had been 
received by Liniers, who was evidently well inclined 
towards France, and who waited only for the issue 
of the contest to acknowledge the strongest; but 
as he had, at the same time, received instructions 
‘Vil. pro. from the council of the Indies to proclaim Ferdi- 
at nand VII., he was obliged to comply; and the ce- 
remony was performed with solemnities and public 
rejoicings. But notwithstanding the known princi- 
ples of the governor, the patriotic cause daily ac- 
quired strength; and it soon became as unpopular 
to speak French, as it ever had been to spe ng 
lish. Arrangements were even made with the go- 
vernment of Brazil, for opening Buenos Ayres to 
British and Portuguese ships. Liniers, however, 
soon shewed himself hostile to these measures of re- 
conciliation. He entrapped and sent to sea some 
members of the Cabildo, who opposed the recogni- 
tion of Bonaparte; and prohibited the admission of 
all British goods into the La Plata. Affairs conti- 
4 nued in this disturbed state until the 22d of May 
A revolu- 1810, when a complete revolution took place in the 
tion in the government of this settlement. At a meeting of the 
govern- inhabitants held with the consent of the viceroy, it 
ment, and was resolved to appoint a superior junta, who should 
a junta ap- exercise the powers of government until the esta- 
pointed. plishment of a general junta for the viceroyalty. 
This body were bound by oath, faithfully to dis- 
charge their functions, punctually to observe the 
laws of the kingdom, and to maintain the integrity 
of that part of he dominions of America, in favour 
of their beloved sovereign, Ferdinand VII. In a 
proclamation which they issued upon entering into 
office, they declared their intention of increasing the 
force of the country; and required, in the first 
place, that all persons between 18 and 40 years of 
age, who were without any visible means of liveli- 
‘ hood, or were unemployed in the public service, or in 
any profession, should immediately enrol themselves. 
64 e nations of the old world,“ said the junta, 
“never witnessed a spectacle so affecting as that 
which we have exhibited. When your a was 
supposed to be completely exhausted by the afflic- 
5 tion you were plunged into by the melancholy situa- 
tion of the Peninsula, you, by an heroic effort, re- 
solved to avenge so many misfortunes, and to teach 
the general oppressor of Europe that the American 
character opposes to his ambition a still stronger bar- 
rier than the immense ocean, which has hitherto set 

bounds to his enterprizes.”’ 

At the same time, however, that the junta de- 
clared their attachment to Ferdinand VII., a gene- 
ral disposition seemed to prevail among the provinces 
to shake off their dependence upon the mother coun- 

. try, until that monarch should be restored to his 
e throne. They accordingly refused to admit Don 
kedeive che Xavier de Elio, who had — appointed by the re- 
viceroy ap- gency of Spain to take n of the viceroy- 
pointed by alty, leaving the acknowledgment of the regency, 
dhe regeucy and consequently the viceroy’s appointment, to the 
of Spain. decision of the representative assembly, which was 
about to be held at Buenos Ayres. But the junta, in 
their answer to Lord Strangford’s offer of mediation 
between them and the Peninsula, plainly intimate a 
determination to resist all authority which the go- 
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vernment at Cadiz may assume in the direction of Buenos 
their affairs, ‘The Peninsula, say they, „is no 271 
more than a part of the Spanish monarchy, and that 

so maimed, that it would be no small concession to 

— it upon an equality with America. It therefore 

ollows, from this principle, that the Peninsula can- 

not hold any authority over America, nor this over 

that. The government of Monte Video, however, 

which had at first resolved to adhere to the proceed- 

ings of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, now re- Hostilities 
ceived Elio as viceroy, and determined to acknow- between 
ledge the regency of Spain. Hostilities were, con- the junta 


sequently, commenced between the two cities. Bu- 8 
enos Ayres was blockaded by a squadron of English, goons, 


Spanish, and Portuguese vessels. Frequent skir- 

mishes took place between the troops of the junta 

and the Monte Videans, in which the former in ge- 

neral had the advantage ; and, in a battle fought on 

the 18th of May 1811, at Las Piedras, Elio's force 

was completely defeated, when Monte Video was 
immediately invested by the Buenos Ayres army un- 

der General Artegas. Several actions had also been 

fought by the revolutionists and the troops of Peru ; 

the viceroy of that country having successfully check - 

ed, for a time, all attempts at a reformation in the 
government, and endeavoured to enforce the autho- 

rity of the regency upon the other provinces. Af- 

ter various successes, the revolutionary army under The revo- 
Castelli (who had been appointed generalissimo by 222 
the junta) sustained a complete defeat from the Pe- fung be 
ruvians under Ygoneche ; and it is said that Castelli the Pern. 
and General Balcarse continued their flight for 100 vians. 
leagues, without waiting for any of their followers! 

This disaster, and the discouragements which the 
besieging army before Monte Video had experienced 

from the strength of the place, and the facility with 

which supplies were obtained from Brasil, together 

with the bombardment of Buenos Ayres, which 

had commenced on the 14th of July by the com- 

mand of Elio, induced the junta to listen to terms 

of accommodation. Elio had taken advantage of 

the present unprosperous state of affairs, and had 

sent two senior ers, who were his prisoners, 

to propose a negotiation; intimating, at the same 

time, that he was not averse to the formation of 

juntas in the colonies, provided that fit boundaries 

were assigned to their functions, and proper restric- 


‘tions were applied to their powers, The proposal Conference 


between 


was assented to by the junta; and the first confer- >.” 
tlio and 


ence between the viceroy and their accredited agent 
was to be held on board the Nereus British — 1 
then lying in the La Plata, in August 1811. Of 
the result of this conference, however, no account 
has been yet received in this country; but by the 
latest 3 from this quarter, dated Septem- 
ber, we learn, that sanguine hopes were entertained 
by the inhabitants of both cities, that it would lead 
to a speedy and amicable accommodation. 

Whatever be the fate of this country—whether it 
shall again acknowledge its subjection to the Spa- 
nish monarchy, or erect itself into a separate and 


independent state, the enlightened proceedings of 


the provisional junta will ever be remembered with 
grautude and admiratioa by every friend of huma- 
nity and freedom, but particularly by the posterity 
K 
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Buenos of the present oppressed and degraded sons of Ame- 
Ayres, rica, We have beheld with regret,” says the new 
— — government, in their decree of September -1811, 
< the miserable and debased condition of the race of 
Indians. Those our brothers, who are certainly the 
first-born sous of America, were excluded from the 
blessings and advantages of their native soil, and 
made the victims of ambition. They were not only 
buried in the most ignominious slavery, but ‘were 
condemned to glut the avarice and luxury of their 
oppressors. A fate so humiliating could not fail to 
interest the sensibility of a government, which en- 
deavoured to promote the general happiness of the 
country, by carrying into effect the same liberal 
principles to which it owed its formation, and which 
The junta Must produce its continuance and felicity. The go- 
declarethe vernment, deeply ‘impressed with these principles, 
freedom of and desirous of adopting all the means calculated to 
the Indians, restore the Indians to their primitive rights, have 
and abolish * 2 
the tribute. declared them as capable of rising to all the ranks, 
offices, and posts, which have been the birth right 
of Spaniards, as any other class-of the inhabitants: 
and, to destroy the last link of the chain of servi- 
tude, have resolved, that henceforth, in all time 
coming, the tribute which the Indians paid to the 
crown of Spain shall be abolished in all the districts 
of the provinces united to the existing government 
of the river Plata.“ 

We shall now conclude this article with a short 
account of the government and revenues of this vice- 
royalty, as they existed before its separation from 
the parent state. 

Givil go- The government of Buenos Ayres is vested in a 
vernment. viceroy, who represents the person of the Spanish 
monarch, and who exercises the supreme authority 
in every department of the state, civil, military, and 
criminal. He possesses the power, and is surround- 
ed with all the splendour and dignity of a sovereign 
prince; and though his salary is extremely moderate, 
not exceeding 40,000 ducats, yet, from the nume- 
rous opportunities which he possesses of accumula- 
ting wealth, he may raise an annual revenue superior 
to that of any European subject. It is a common 
saying among the Spaniards: «“ The legal revenues 
of a viceroy are known, but his real profits depend 
upon his opportunities and his conscience.“ He is 
generally nominated only for three years, though he 
is sometimes enabled to purchase a prolongation of 
his government, by his influence at the court of Spain. 
The administration of justice is entrusted to the royal 
audiences of Buenos Ayres and Les Charcas, who 
take cognizance of all civil and criminal causes.— 
Their sentence is final in all lawsuits concerning pro- 
perty, not exceeding 10, 000 piastres in value; but if 
the subject of dispute exceeds that sum, the cause 
may be carried by appeal before the royal council of 
the Indies in Spain. Those tribunals have the power 
of remonstrating against any of the political regula- 
tions of the viceroy, which involve in them a ques- 
tion of civil right, and of laying the matter before 
the king and the council of the Indies. They pos- 
sess also the more substantial prerogative, of exerci- 
sing all the functions of viceregal authority, upon 
the death of a viceroy, until another is appointed by 
the king. Each province has a governor, who is 
subject to the commands of the viceroy, and amena- 


ble to his jurisdiction ; and subordinate to these are 
magistrates of various orders and denominations.— 
Every department of domestic police and finance,“ 
says Wilcocke, “is encumbered with a variety of 
tribunals, and of officers, multiplied with anxious 
attention, from the jealous spirit with which Spain 
watches over her American settlements, and from her 
endeavours to guard against fraud in provinces so re- 
mote from inspection.” And M. Azara, speaking 
on the same subject, says, On erigea tant de tribu- 
naux, et on-muitiplia tellement les employés de tous 
cotés, qu'il me serait impossible de les compter.’’ 
The ecclesiastical establishment of Buenos Ayres poclosiastin 


il 


equals in power and splendour that of any kingdom cal goverm 


in Europe. The Indians are attracted by the mag - ment. 
nificence and pageantry of its rites; and the super- 
stitious liberality of the American Spaniards has 
adorned their cathedrals and churches with the most 
profuse munificence. The tithes, which are exacted 
with the utmost rigour, are almost entirely devoted 
to the support of the hierarchy ; but while the dig- 
nitaries of the church are endowed with splendid in- 
comes, many of the inferior orders are allowed to 
languish in poverty and dependence. One fourth of 
the tithes is allotted to the bishop of the diocese ; 
another fourth to the dean and chapter, and other of- 
ficers of the cathedral ; and the remaining half is di- 
vided into nine equal parts; two of which are paid 
to the crown, under the name of los dos novenos 
reales; and the other seven are applied to the main- 
tenance of the parochial clergy, the erection and sup- 
port of churches, and other pious uses. Numerous 
monasteries and convents are scattered throughout 
the whole viceroyalty, which have proved most ini- 
mical to the prosperity and population of the coun- 
try. The superstition and misguided zeal of the 
European Spaniards are far surpassed by their bre- 
thren in America; and even the most remote and de- 
sert provinces are filled with these mansions of bi- 
gotry and sloth. F 
The public revenue of this viceroyalty is derived Public re- 
from various sources, of which the following state- venue. 
ment is given by Mr Wilcocke, in his History of 
Buenos Aires. He divides it into four capital 
branches: Ist, What is paid to the king, as superior 
lord: 2d, The duties on commerce: $d, What the 
king receives as head of the church: And, 4th, Pro- 
fits arising from the monopoly of various branches of 
trade. 


First Branch. Piastres. 
Duties on the geld and silver coined at Potosi, 650, 000 
Profit on the coinage, 7 — 120,000 
Tribute of the Indians, — — 550,000 
: Second Branch. 
Alcavala, or excise on the sale of goods, 
which is 4 per cent. -. ö 385.000 
Minor duties of excise, — — 200,000 
Stamp-duty, - — — 32,000 


Aduana, or customs on imports and ex- 
ports, including the almajorifazgo, or 
custom-duty, the averia, or convoy-du- 
ty, and the consulado, or town’s dues ; 
and amounting to 344 per cent. 750,000 


Carry over, 2,687,000 
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Piastres. 
Brought forward, 2,687,000 
Third Branch. 
Produce of the bulls of Cruzado,* — 160,000 
First fruits and ecclesiastical annates, 30.000 
Royal ninths of the titbes =~ + 72,000 
5 Fourth Branch. 
Profits on the trade in quicksilver, tobacco, 
gunpowder, and paper, - - $50,000 
on the assiento of negroes, - 200,000 
on the trade in the herb of Hahn 
uay, formerly monopolize the Je- 
’ rt - 2 - . : 5 : 500,000 
Other revenues formerly belonging to that 
order, * — = — 400,000 
Total amount in piastres, 4,399,000 


Or, in sterling money, L.989,775 : 0:0. 


4 Of this revenue, however, no part goes to the pa- 
— 2b. rent state, the whole being 3 ty the expenses 
sorbed by of the interior administration of the viceroyalty ; and 
we expen- such are the sums necessary for supporting this splen- 
1 * did establishment, that very little is spared for the 
© tion, purposes of amelioration or of defence. En effet,“ 
. says M. Azara, ‘il est impossible, et au ministre, 
ö et a qui que ce soit, de savoir, si cette vice · royautẽ pro- 
duit ou non quelque chose au tresor public, parceque, 
7 dans toute son etendue, à peine y a-t-il une caisse ou 
une administration que n’ ait fait banqueroute. Un 
- tres grand nombre n' a pas encore rendu ses comp- 
tes, et on n’a pas vérifié ceux de plusieurs qui les 
avaient présentés.”” — 

According to Estalla, the population of this vast 
viceroyalty may be computed at 1,000,000 Spaniards 
7 and Creoles besides Indians: and Mr Humboldt es- 
\ timates the whole at 1,100,000, but at the same 

time informs us, that this estimation is not altogether 

accurate, as he has not been able to procure any sa- 

tisfactory information on the subject. According to 

Azara, the province of Paraguay contains 97,500 

souls, and the province of Buenos Ayres 170,900. 

See Azara Voyages dans, ? Amerique Meridionale, 
8 depuis AD ie he 1801. Wilcocke’s History of 
’ the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. Humboldt's Po- 
litical Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. Coleti 
Dizionario Storico Geografico dell’ America Meri- 
dionale. Helm's Travels from Buenos Ayres by Po- 
tosi to Lima. 

BUENOS AYRES, the capital of the viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres, extends along the south side of the 


Population- 


BUENOS AYRES. 


great river La Plata; and derives its name from the Buenos 
It was originally Ates. 
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particular salubrity of its climate. 
founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza in 1595, and 
called Nuestra Senora de Buenos Ayres ; but the co- 
lonists were so reduced by famine, and harassed by 
the continual hostilities of the neighbouring Indians, 
that in about four years after, the situation was aban- 
doned as untenable. In the year 1580, however, the 
colony was re established under the name of Santa 
Trinidada de Buenos Ayres; and in 1620 was erect- 
ed into a bishopric, and constituted the capital of a 
rovince of the same name. But it was not until it 
9 —.— the seat of the viceregal government, that it 
could vie in opulence and population with the prin- 
cipal cities of the southern continent. This city is 
built with great regularity and neatness, and is wa- 
tered by several small streams which discharge them- 
selves into the La Plata. The principal streets dis- 
play both taste and opulence. They are broad and 
straight, with foot-paths on each side; but from the 
great scarcity of stone, unpaved in the middle, which 
renders walking very. inconvenient during drought, 
from the quantity of dust which is collected and con- 
tinually flying about. The houses are generally built 
of bricks or chalk, with flat roofs, but seldom exceed 
one story. Many of them have parapet walls on the 
top, from three to four feet high; and those of the 
more wealthy inhabitants have a vestibule,. and a 
court surrounded by the apartments. The interior 
of these houses, however, correspond very ill with 
their external appearance. During summer, the rooms 
are covered with India netting, and in winter with 
European carpets; but from the indolence of the in- 
habitants, they are seldom kept clean; and that part 
of the town which is principally inhabited by mes- 
tizos and negroes, is 3 a receptacle of filth. 
Almost every house is surrounded with a garden; 
and many have balconies, with lattice- work for con- 
taining shrubs and flowers. The principal square, 
or 5 which is very spacious, faces the tate 
and is surrounded with superb buildings. On one 
side, fronting the river, is the castle or aN which, 
considered as a post of military importance, is very 
insignificant ; forty cannon of various calibres, and 700 
men, are its only defence. It contains the palace of 
the viceroy, and a royal chapel.. On the opposite 
side is the town-hall, and on the west side stands the 
cathedral, which is a new. and spacious structure, 
with a cupola and portico of very elegant workman- 
ship; but the interior of the building is rather too 
profusely decorated with carved and gilt work. The 
churches of St Francis and of the convent of Mercy, 


* These bulls are published every two years, and contain.an absolution from past offences, and a permission to eat several 
kinde of prohibited food during Lent, and on meagre days. Monks are employed to disperse them, and to extol their virtues; 
and they are greedily bought up by the credulous and ignorant vulgar, who look upon them as essential to their salvation — 
The price varies according to the rank of the purchaser. At a late Predicacion for Peru, including Paraguay, there were 


sued 

Bulls. Pesos. Reals. Pesos. Reals. 

8 at 16 4 each, 49 54 

; 14,202; „38 8 . 47,931 6 
: 78,822 1 53 — 133,012 1 

2 410,325 4 205,162 4 
668,601 3 — 250,725 8 

1,173,958 Pesos 635,887 3} 


Or, L. 148, 298, 6s. 51d. sterling, 
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are built with a cupola and steeples nearly in the 
same stile as the cathedral. 
tiful painting of the Last Supper, by an Indian neo- 

hyte. The frame is composed entirely of feathers 
of a bright gold colour, so contrived as to imitate the 
most correct carving and gilding, and the difference 
cannot be discovered by the nicest observer till it is 
touched with the hand. The church of St John, 
which stands on the skirts of the town, is appro- 
priated entirely to the use of the Christian Indians. 
The other public buildings are two hospitals, one for 
men and the other for women, an orphan hospital, a 
foundling hospital, and a college where they teach 
grammar, philosophy, and theology. These edifices 
are built of a beautiful white stone, which is found 
not far from the town, and which gives them a light 
and elegant appearance. The chapter of the cathe- 
dral consists of a bishop, whose annual revenue is 
from 18,000 to 20,000 piastres, three dignitaries, and 
two canons. Besides these, there are in the city of 
Buenos Ayres above 136 ecclesiastics, independent 
-of four numerous monasteries of Franciscans, Domi- 
nicans, and of the fathers of Mercy and of Bethleem, 

and two convents of nuns. 

The environs of the city for about three leagues, 
present a beautiful and well cultivated country, full 
of gardens and groves, and diversified with fields of 
wheat and maize. Here almost every person in easy 
‘circumstances has his country house, called quinta, 
a large garden which supplies him with many neces- 
saries of life, and a variety of fruits and plants: all 
their wine, however, is brought either from Spain or 
Mendoza. Beyond these fields are immense tracts 
of meadow, covered with continual verdure, and 
filled with innumerable flocks of wild horses and oxen, 
which renders provisions here very cheap. Accord- 
ing to Estalla, a thousand head of cattle are daily 
slain in the neighbourhood for the use of the city, 
which are brought in carts to the market, where 
they are examined by a sworn proveditor; and 
Helms tells us, that the largest ox is often sold 
for a piastre, or 4s. 6d. and a good horse for two 
piastres. 

The greatest inconveniences under which the in- 
habitants of Buenos Ayres labour, are the difficult 
and dangerous navigation of the La Plata, and the 
want of a safe and commodious harbour. On account 
of the numerous islets, shoals, and rocks, with which 
this river abounds, and the frequency of the pamperos, 
which render a storm here more dreadful than upon 
the ocean, vessels making for this city must come to 
anchor every night; and in the most moderate wea- 
ther, it is necessary to send a pilot to sound the wa 
for the ship. But the danger does not even end with 
the tha for there is no part on the coast where 
vessels of any burden can enter nearer than the bay 
of Barragan, which is about seven leagues distance; 
and the anchorage ground opposite to Buenos Ayres is 
nearly three leagues from the shore. All their goods 
must consequently be landed in lighters or boats, 
which enter a small creek at the mouth of the Rio 
Chuelo, about a quarter of a league from the town, 
to which they are conveyed in carts; and the vessels 
generally fall down to the bay of Barragan to refit 
and wait for their cargoes. It was to remedy these 
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inconveniences, that the court of Spain ordered a Buff. loe, 


settlement to be established at Monte Video in 1726, 
where nature has formed one of the finest havens in 
the world. At this port, the merchandise which is 
imported from Spain is debarked, and carried in boats 
to Buenos Ayres, from whence it is disseminated 
throughout the viceroyalty. For an account of the 
commerce of this city, see the preceding article, 
57. 

: The number of inhabitants in Buenos Ayres has 
been estimated very differently by different travellers. 
Helms makes it from 25,000 to 30,000; while Sir 
Home Popham carries it so high as 70,000. Forty 
thousand is the estimate of Azara, which we suppose 
to be the most correct. South Lat. 34° 36’ 28", 
West Long. 58° 31’ 15". (p) 

BUFFALOE. See Mammania. 

BUFFON, Gerorce Louis Le Crerc, a cele- 
brated naturalist, was born at Montbard in Burgundy, 
on the 7th of September 1707. His father was Ben- 
jamin Leclerc Buffon, counsellor of parliament in Bur- 
1 and the maiden name of his mother was 

ademoiselle de Merlin. 

Being destined by his father for the profession of 
the law, Buffon commenced his studies at the college 
of Dijon; but the passion which he began to feel for 
the mathematical sciences, withdrew his attention 
from every other subject. ‘The Elements of Euclid, 
and the works of the Marquis de L’ Hospital, were 
the first books that were put into his hands; and such 
was his attachment to the former, that he always 
carried it in his pocket, and was often observed to 
retire from his companions at play, and to attempt, in 
some solitary corner, the resolution of any problem 
with which he had been perplexed. 

The success sled -atiedded these youthful exer- 
tions was sufficiently brilliant to create new excite- 
ments to his genius. At the age of twenty, he is 
said to have discovered the binomial theorem, with- 
out knowing that he had been anticipated by New- 
ton; and when at a future period of his life he was 
asked by M. Herault de Sechelle, why he had never 
published this fact in any of his works, he replied, 
that “nobody was obliged to believe it.“ In 1727, 
Buffon became acquainted at Dijon with the young 
Lord Kingston, whose tutor had paid particular at- 
tention to the sciences. In consequence of this con- 
nection, he determined to travel, and after following 
his friend into England, he accompanied him to 
Italy. In that delightful country, sacred to litera- 
ture and the arts, and endeared to every scholar by 
associations the most interesting, Buffon was en- 
chanted only by the phenomena which nature pre- 
sented. The works of human skill, though exhibit- 
ed in their most perfect form, had no charm for a 
mind passionately devoted to the philosophy of na- 
ture. It was in the deep valley, among the rugged 
precipices, on the summits of the lofty mountains, or 
among the torrents of lava which had formerly rush- 
ed from the bowels of the earth, that Buffon began 
his sublime speculations on the ancient convulsions 
and revolutions of the globe. 

About this time, in the year 1728, he succeeded 
to the estate of his mother, which brought him an 
annual income of about €12,000, and which enabled 
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him to carry on, in affluence and independence, those 
scientific Burau to which the rest of his life was de- 
. voted. 


n his return from Italy to France, he re- 
paired to Angers, where he quarrelled with an English- 
man, and having wounded his adversary, he took re- 
fuge in Paris. From Paris he went to England, 
where he remained only three months, and on his re- 
turn to France, he began that scientific career which 
he afterwards pursued with so much success and glory. 

The first work published by Buffon, was a trans- 
lation of Hales’ Vegetable Statics, which appeared in 
1735, and which was followed in 1740 by a transla- 
tion, from the Latin, of Nemton's Fluxions. The 
prefaces with which these translations were enriched, 
were distinguished by that dignity of stile which 
e all the subsequent works of this illus- 
trious naturalist. : 

With the view of applying the physical sciences 
to objects of real practical utility, Buffon made a 
course of experiments on the strength of wood, from 
which it appeared, that, in order to give a ligneus con- 
sistency to the alburnum, it is necessary to strip the 
bark from the foot of the tree at the time of the sap, 
and to allow it to dry, and to wither after this opera- 
tion. The attention of Buffon was likewise turned 
to the burning mirrors of Archimedes, and he had 
the honour of | being the first among the moderns who 


constructed an instrument Pky ing in its efficacy 


to the supposed invention of the Syracusan geometer. 
In the vent 1748, he proposed 18 & echelons, 
which was executed about thirty years afterwards 
by the Abbé Rochon. See Burning Macuine, 
where a full account of Buffon’s Burning Mirror will 
be found. 

In the year 1739, Buffon succeeded M. Dufai as 
Intendant of the Royal Garden and Cabinet, an event 
which fixed the resolution which he had formerly 
made of devoting himself wholly to the study of na- 
tural history. Re now began to collect materials 
for his great work, and in 1744, he published a part 
of it under the title of A 7. of the Earth, 
which he afterwards included in his larger work. 
The first volume of his Natural History appeared in 


1749, and the book was completed in 1767, in fifteen’ 


volumes 4to, or 31 vols. 12mo. 
The freedom of his religious sentiments, which ap- 
ears in all his works, provoked the indignation of 
the Sorbonne, but he had the good sense to dissipate 
the fears, and to disarm the hostility of the learned 
doctors, by an explanation with which they were 
completely satisfied. To the external duties of reli- 
gion he was uniformly exemplary. He regularly at- 
tended church and went to mass; and every Sunday 
he distributed a Louis among the neighbouring poor. 
In the year 1743, Buffon was admitted a member 
of the French academy, and at his admission he de- 
livered a discourse, entitled, Philosophical Remarks 
upon Style, which was regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of composition. In 1752, he married 
ademoiselle de Saint Belin, by whom he had a 


son, who seems to have inherited a portion of his fa- 
ther’s talents. In the gardens of Mont bard he erect- 
ed a simple column in honour of his father, with this 
inscription : 

Excelsa turri humilis columna 

Parenti suo filius Buffon, 1785. 
On seeing this monument, Buffon burst into tears, 
and said, “ Son, this will do you honour.“ In the 
4075 1795, this young man was condemned to death 

the Revolutionary Tribunal ; and when he mount- 

ed the scaffold, he exclaimed, with dignity and com- 
posure, „My name is Buffon!“ 

After Buffon had completed his History of Qua- 
drupeds, a severe indisposition, which lasted nearly 
two years, interrupted the progress of his labours, 
and prevented him from finishing his History of Birds, 
the two first volumes of which appeared in the year 
1771. In this work he received great assistance from 
M. Guenaud de Monbelliard, whose mode of think- 
ing and writing could scarcely be distinguished from 
his own. Thethird, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes 
were the joint production of both these naturalists ; 
and the labours of each were marked out by their 
own names. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth vo- 
lumes, Buffon was assisted by the Abbe Bexon, who 
formed the nomenclature, and drew up the greater 
part of the description. 

In 1771, Louis XIV. conferred upon Buffon a 
singular mark of his favour, by erecting his estate 
into a compté and granting him the smaller customs.“ 
The French king was even anxious to be particular- 


. ly acquainted with Buffon, and after inviting him to 


ountainbleau, where he consulted him on several 
10 relative to the cultivation of wood, he offered 

im the administration of all the forests in his domi- 
nions, a situation which Buffon refused to accept. 

In 1773 and 1774, he published in 2 vols. 4to, a 
supplement to his Natural History, containing an 
introduction to the History of Minerals. In 1777, he 
added a supplementary volume to his History of 
Quadrupeds ; and in the same year he published ano- 
ther 4to volume as a supplement to the History ef 
Man. In 1778, he published a fifth 4to volume On 
the Epochs of Nature,“ which is a continuation and 
an enlarged explanation of his Theory of the Earth; 
and in 1782, he completed his supplements by a sixth 
4to volume on Quadrupeds. 

In the prosecution of these labours, by which the 
science of natural history has been so greatly enrich- 
ed, Buffon was indefatigable in his application, and 
in general employed fourteen hours every day in his 
study. Even in his early life, when he frequented 
the evening parties at Paris, and did not return to 
Montbard till 2 o’clock in the morning, he ordered 
a boy to call him at five, and to drag Fim out upon 
the floor if he shewed the least disposition to linger 
in bed. After he was dressed, he dictated letters, 
and regulated his domestic affairs ; and at six o’clock 
he resumed his studies at the pavilion, called the tower 
of St Louis. This pavilion was situated at the ex- 


* This act of the French king has been generally misunderstood. In one of his letters to Mr Smellie, Buffon himself ob- 
serves, „ You likewise say that the king ennobled me, as a mark of his satisfaction with my work. I assure you, that I was 
noble before, as well as my ancestors, and that the king only granted me another title (un titre de plus) in erecting my estate 


into a compté.” Kerr's Life of Smellie, vol. ii. p. 132, 138. 
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tremity of the garden, about a furlong from the 
house; and the only furniture which it contained 
was a large wooden secretary, and an arm- chair. No 
books or pictures relieved the naked appearance of 
the apartment, .or distracted the thoughts of its 
learned possessor. The entrance was by green fold- 
ing doors, the walls were painted green, and the in- 
terior had the appearance of a chapel, on account of 
the elevation of the roof. Within this was another 
cabinet, where Buffon resided the greater part of the 
year, on account of the coldness of the other apart- 
ment, and where he composed the greater part of 
his works. It was a small square building, situated 
en the side of a terrace, and was ornamented with 
drawings of birds and beasts. Prince Henry of 
Prussia called it the cradle of natural history ; and 
Rousseau, before he entered it, used to fall on his 
knees and kiss the threshold. At nine o’clock Buf- 
fon usually took an hour’s rest; and his breakfast, 
which consisted of a piece of bread and two glasses 
of wine, was brought to the pavilion.“ When he had 
written two hours after breakfast, he returned to his 
house. At dinner, he spent a considerable portion 
of time, and indulged in all the gaieties and trifles 
which occurred at table. After dinner, he slept an 
hour in his room, took a solitary walk, and during 
the rest of the evening, he either conversed with his 
family or guests, or sat at his desk examining the pa- 
pers that were submitted to his judgment. At nine 
e’clock he went to bed, to prepare himself for the 


same routine of exertion and pleasure. In this man- 


ner were spent no fewer than 50 years of his life, 


which were not marked by many of those occur. 
rences which give variety to the lives of less recluse 
and more active philosophers. With a strong consti- 


tution, he was for a long time exempted from those 


debilities which old age generally brings along with 
it; and, though tortured by the cruel disease of the 
stone, which shortened his existence, he continued 
his labours under the severest bodily sufferings ; and, 
to use the expression of Condorcet, it was only for 
a few days that he ceased to be that illustrious mar 
whose genius and labours had filled Europe for more 
than forty years. He retained his reason till within 
a few hours of his death, which happened on the 
16th of April 1788, in the 81st year of his age. 
When his body was opened, no fewer than 57 stones 
were found in his bladder; and it was the opinion 
of the faculty, that the operation of lithotomy might 
have been successfully performed, but Buffon would 
never consent to this mode of relief. After the body 
was embalmed, it was presented at St. Medard’s 
church, and afterwards conveyed to Montbard, to 
be interred, according to his orders, in the. same 
vault with his wife. A great concourse of acade- 
micians, and of persons of rank and literary distine- 
tion, attended the funeral of Buffon; and a crowd of 
20,000 spectators assembled in the streets through 
which the body was to pass. The monument erect- 
ed to the memory of this distinguished naturalist, 


The following account of Montbard is given by Millin in his Travels through the South of France in 1804 and 1805. The 
anecdotes are extremely interesting, and could not easily have been transfused into the text. 

We were introduced by Lapierre, who had been gardener to the Count de Buffon during 43 years, and still takes care 
of this place for the widow of his unfortunate son. The house seems the large habitation of a tradesman, rather than the 
residence of a man of rank. It is in the High Street, and the court is behind. You ascend a staircase to go into the gar- 
den, which is raised on the ruins of the ancient mansion, of which the walls make the terraces. On the top, there still re- 
mains an octagon tower, where Buffon made his observations on the reverberation of the air. The elevation of this tower is 
an hundred and forty feet above the level of the little river Braine, which crosses the town. This singular and picturesque 


garden is well worthy of the notice of the curious. 


It is not so well taken care of as in the time of its illustrious proprie- 


tor; but the numerous foreign trees which he had collected, form several agreeable arbours. The kitchen garden is to the 


south-west, on seven different terraces. 


„Lapierre shewed us all those places in which his master most delighted; and particularly the room in which he laboured 
during the heats of summer. It is in a pavilion, which is called the Tower of St Louis. Lapierre made us, above all, take 


notice of another closet, situated on the side of a terrace. Buffon used to reside there a great part of the year, because the 
other place was too cold. From this pavilion, the prospect extends to a plain, separated by the river Braine, and bordered 
by hills, which make a beautiful scenery. It was there that Buffon composed most of his works. He used to rise with the 
sun, make fast the shutters and the doors, and work for two hours by the light of wax-candles. In the time of Buffon, this 
study was ornamented with drawings of birds and beasts. What pleasure we should have had now to have cohtemplated 
those representations; to have seen the old leather chair; the table of black birch; the large walnut-tree secretary which de- 
corated this apartment; the old elbow chair in which Buffon used to sit with the engraving of Newton before him! But 
the brigands of the revolution envied this luxury to men of letters: they have pillaged this sanctuary of the muses—the 
simplicity of which ought to have been its protection against their sacrilegious rapacity. We could not be prevailed upon to 
leave this cabinet; we imagined we saw Buffon in his grey silk night-cap, and in his red night-gown with white stripes; we 
thought that we heard him intermix with the familiar expressions, C'est ga, tout ga, pardieu !’ those profound and strik- 
ing remarks which manifested his genius. We, however, quitted these gardens to see the rest of the town, that we might 
proceed on our journey early the next morning. In descending, we passed before the column that M. de Buffon, the son, 
raised to the memory of his father. They have permitted it to remain, but have effaced the inscription, which consecrated 
filial affection. 5 f 

„Lapierre shewed-us the house of Daubenton, the assiduous companion of the labours of Buffon, and took us up the 
same staircase which he ascended every morning at five o’clock, to go to the study that we had just visited. We went to the 
church, situated on very high ground; we saw not any of the monuments consecrated to the memory of Buffon. The hum- 
ble tomb which was raised to the memory of his interesting wife, Mademoiselle de Saint Belin, is also no more to be seen. 
We arrived at the church by a flight of steps, but there isa way for carriages. Near it is a little esplanade, and an alley, 


bordered with trees. It was here that Buffon, after having assisted at high mass, which he regularly attended, walked in a 


coat richly covered with lace, escorted by his son, accompanied by Father Ignatius, and surrounded by peasants. — a 
„We should have liked much to see the forges from which the greater part of the revenues of Buffon were derived but 
we must have gone a league beyond the town. The sheep-fold in which the illustrious Daubenton made his experiments for 


the improvement of wool, would also have deserved our attention; but there are no longer any animals kept there. —See. 


Millin's Travels, chap. viii. 
at. 


Was destroyed during the fury of the revolution. 
The leaden coffin in which he was deposited, was 
even opened and carried off, and his very remains 
were left unburied. A citizen who loved the scien- 
ces, and who was indignant at this profanation of ge- 
nius, went to Paris to complain of it, and proposed 
to the committee of public instruction to place Buf- 
fon in the Pantheon. This attempt, however, was 
unavailing ; and the committee were unanimously of 
opinion, that the place would be profaned by the 
presence of a man who was connected, like Buffon, 
with the aristocracy of the country. 

In his external appearance, Buffon was distinguish- 
ed by a fine commanding figure, and his countenance 
exhibited the most unequivocal traits of superior in- 
telligence. When he walked, he carried his head 
high, scarcely deigning to look at the ground; and 
such was the perfection of his general appearance, 
that the picture of man which he has drawn in his 
Histoire de L' Homme is said to be taken from him- 
‘self. A love of magnificence and luxury, and even 
of show, was one of the predominant passions of our 
author. Even in the latter part of his life, when old 
age and disease might have subdued this silly passion, 
he had his hair dressed twice or thrice a day. Every 
Sunday he exhibited himself in a rich lace garment, 
attended by his son and by several peasants. His 
natural vanity was greatly increased, by the admira- 
tion which his writings every where inspired. He was 
in the habit of reciting his works to those who visited 
him, and of requesting them to ‘read them aloud ; 
and his favourite patts were, the discourse of the 
first man, successively animated by the developement 
of his different sensations, the description of the de- 
serts of Arabia in the article Chameau. and another 
description in the article Kamichi. His own wri- 
tings were frequently the subject of his commenda- 
tion ; and when speaking of men of talents, he would 
often say, that able men were very rare; and that 
he knew only five great geniuses, Newton, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and himself. The love of glory, 
however, was the ruling passion of Buffon. It was 
for this high prize that he laboured during 50 years. 
The attention which he paid to his style, and the re- 
peated correction and revision which all his works 
underwent, were less the result of a difficulty which he 
felt in composing, than of that love of reputation which 
never forsook him. He tells us, indeed, of the luxuries 
of genius, and of the gratification with which mental 
labour always inspired him. It is for this grati- 
1 fication,” said he, „“ yet more than for glory that I 
2 have toiled. Glory comes if it can, and mostly does 
14 come. This pleasure is greater if you consult no 
9 books: I have never 1 authors till I had no- 

1 to say of my own.“ This noble passion, 
. which in the preceding expressions he seems in some 
measure to disavow, appeared more unequivocally at 
the close of his life, when he was enabled to anticipate 
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4 the opinion of posterity. He declared that he had no 
ö fear of death, and that the hope of immortal renown 
: was the most powerful deathbed consolation. The 


vanity of few authors has been so much flattered 
during their life as that of Buffon. We have already 
seen that Louis XV. shewed him the most particular 


marks of his favour, The Empress of Russia ho- 
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noured him with her eorrespondence. She ably cri- 
ticised come of his opinions, and exerted herself in 
forwarding his researches in natural history through- 
out her vast dominions. When Prince Henry of 
Prussia visited him at Montbard, he wrote these re- 
markable words: * Si j’avois besoin d'un ami, ce 
seroit lui; d'un eneore lui; d’un intelligence 
pour m’eclairer, eh! quel autre que lui.” Helve. 
tius and Montesquieu were among the particular 
friends of Buffon. The Abbé Raynal ranked him 
above Pliny and Aristotle, Even Voltaire paid due 
homage to his talents; and M. Lebrun, one of the 
finest poots of France, addressed 2 poem to him 
highly complimentary to his genius and talents. Suck 
indeed was the extent of his fame, that during the 
American war, che very pirates transmitted to Buffou 
the boxes that were addressed to him, while they 
detained those, of the King of Spain. 

The social qualities of Buffon were much inferior 
to those of his mind. There was nothing remarka- 
ble in his conversation, though it was on some occa- 
sions marked by the peculiar features of his genius. 
It was probably on this account, that he secluded 
himself from the gay and learned society of Paris, 
where his genius would have been obscured amid the 
dazzling brilliancy of wit and sentiment which were 
then so‘conspicuous'in the metropolis of France. He 
often declared his preference of the writings to the 
conversation of the learned; and he seems to have 
acted under the impression, that information should 
be expected only in the works of authors, and 
that the common topics of the day were the on- 
yh subjects of conversation. Hence he was 

ond of trifling in company, and sometimes indul 

in a licentiousness of conversation, which often made 
the ladies blush and retire. While he was dressing, 
he listened with avidity to the scandalous chronic 
of Montbard; and the Capuchin Ignatius, who often 
acted as his valet, was in the habit of amusing him 
with his jokes. 

There was very little sensibility in the character of 
Buffon. In speaking of Rousseau, he observed, “ Je 
Pamois assez mais lorsque jai vn ses Confessions, 
j'ai cessé de Vestimer. Son ame m’a revolt.” His 
mind was probably too much occupied with study to 
enter into the views and feelings of that singular cha- 
racter. 8 g 

In the moral and religious character of Buffon, we 
have much to condemn, and very little to admire. When 
Genius appears without the Virtues, she is shorn of 
her loveliest beams. Her dazzling splendor may 
command our admiration, but she wauts the qualities 
which can alone win our affections. Secluded as Buf- 
fon was from the temptations of gay life, and devo- 
ted wholly to the study of nature, we might have ex- 
pected some display of the domestic virtues ; but our 
expectations are sadly disappointed by the history of 
his private life. His habitual infidelity to his wife 
was accompanied with most of the vices which ge- 
nerally spring from that odious crime. Delicacy for- 
bids us to repeat what some of his biographers has 
related on this subject, and what we would fondly 
hope has been given with some exaggeration, 

he whole of Buffon’s writings indicate the free 
sentiments which he entertained respecting religion, 
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though his conversation was more the vehicle of irre- 
ligious sentiments than his works, It would neither 
amus¢ nor instruct our readers, to detail the Anti- 
christian sayings which the folly of his friends has di- 
vulged, and to which the folly of his biographers 
has given additional currency. It is sufficient to 
state the melancholy fact, and to point out the co 
inconsistency of his conduct, in performing all the 
ceremonies and external duties which the religion of 
his country enjoined. He considered a system of faith 
as necessary for the multitude, and regarded all those 
as madmen who openly opposed it; but it may be fair- 
ly questioned, whether this kind of support was not 
more dangerous, than the avewed hostility of Vol- 
taire and Diderot. 

The opposition which Buffon uniformly makes to 
the doctrine of final causes, and his unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge those numerous marks of benevolence and 
wisdom, which appear in every part of creation, are 
perhaps more inexcusable than his infidelity. The 
energy of nature, resulting, as he imagines, from the 
great laws of attraction and impulse, is with him the 
cause of all that is sublime and beautiful in the ma- 
terial world; and if the Creator is accidentally na- 
med, he is brought to the bar of human wisdom, 
and arraigned for all that appears defective in his 
works, to the shallow penetration of his creatures. 

From the moral and religious defects of our au- 
thor, we turn with pleasure to contemplate the sin- 
gular genius which is displayed in his works. In 
his Natural History, Buffon has described no fewer 
than four hundred species of animals.. In the anato- 
mical description, he was assisted by the celebrated 
Daubenton, * but the rest of the work was the pro- 
duction of his own genius, In the first volume, he 
has given a new theory of the earth, and a discourse 
on the method of studying and ‘treating natural his- 
tory. The second and third volumes are devoted to 
an explanation of his system of generation, and to 
his history of man, in which he has painted, with all 
the charms of eloquence, and of the most alluring 
philosophy, the progress of man under all the va- 
rious circumstances of his existence. ‘The fourth 
and fifth volumes contain the history of the domestic 
animals. The account of carnivorous animals begins 
the sixth, and is continued through the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth volumes. The tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth volumes, in which Buffon 
has abandoned every kind of classification, contain 
the description of individual species; and the four- 
teenth and fifteenth volumes are occupied with the 
history of apes. r 

The history of birds he found more difficult to 
execute than that of quadrupeds, and the interrup- 
tion of ill health rendered it necessary for him to 
avail himself of the assistance of his friends. The 
articles written by Buffon in the second volume, were 
those on the pigeon, the ring dove, the turtle dove, and 
some pages of the history of the cock. His articles in 
the other volumes are marked with his own name; and 
one of these in particular, viz. the history of the swan, 
has been much admired. Buffon read this article to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, when he visited him at 


Montbard; and, as a mark of his delight, the prince 


sent Buffon a service of porcelain, in which swans “ 


were represented in every attitude. . 
For the particular views of Buffon in geology, and 
in other branches of natural history and physics, we 


must refer our readers to his own writings, or to the 


different articles in our work, in which these subjects 
will be amply discussed. 

In estimating the merits of Buffon as a philoso- 
pher and a naturalist, we must withhold from him 
that substantial praise which is due only to the high - 
er efforts of invention and discovery. The brilliant 
eloquence and the imposing dignity of his style, have 
perhaps never been equalled ; but his passion for fine 
writing has often led him from the path of simple 
truth, and has gwen a currency to speculative opi- 
nions which profound science will never recognise. 
His History of Man, his Theory of the Earth, and 
his Epochs of Nature, contain the finest specimens 
of philosophical discussion and refined taste ; but it 
is that species of philosophy which amuses and asto- 
nishes, not that which instructs and enlightens us. 
By confounding facts with opinions—by pushing his 
general views too far—by moulding to his precon- 
ceived notions the various facts which would other 
wise have overturned them by attempting, in short, 
to explain every thing before the progress of science 
had furnished the necessary materials—Buffon has 
maintained a series of hypotheses which, in the fu- 
ture history of knowledge, will be regarded only as 
philosophical romances, to which nothing could have 
given currency but the magical influence of his elo- 
quence and genius. The mass of authenticated facts, 
however, which is contained in his works, and the 
rank to which he has raised the science of natural 
history, entitle him to that fame which he now enjoys, 
and to that immortality which he himself anticipated. 

In other branches of general physics, the genius 
of Buffon was happily displayed. His discovery 
and explanation of AccipgnraL CoLours (see 
that article), his experiments on the strength of 
wood,—on the propagation and motion of heat, 
—and his invention of a burning mirror,—entitle 
him to high praise, and will be noticed in the dif- 


ferent articles of our work. The Natural History 


of Buffon was translated by our ingenious country- 
man, Mr Smellie of Edinburgh, and was published 
in 1781, in 8 vols. Svo., to which a 9th volume was 
added in 1786. Some of the supplementary vo- 
lumes were also translated by Mr Smellie, but they 
have not been given to the world. The History of 
Birds was translated by Mr Leslie, and published 
in 1793, in nine vols. 8vo. The whole of Buffon’s 
works were lately published at Paris, under the title 
of Histoire Naturelle generale et particuliere, Nou- 


- velle Edition, accompagnée de Notes, et dans laquelle 


les 8 ns sont inseres dans le premier teate, a la 
place qui leur convient. Redige par G. S. Sonnini, 
in 113 vols. 8vo. The work is thus divided: 


Theory of the Earth, 4 vols. Birds, 28 vols. 


Minerals, - 12 Reptiles, 8 
Animals, 18 Fishes, 13 
Apes, — 2 Cetaceæ, 1 


These descriptions were left out by Buffon in the second edition of his work. 
+ We have here followed the quarto edition of Buffon’s works. 
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comforts, or even the luxuries of savage life, are Bulama. 
here produced in great profusion; and, independent 


12 vols. Man, 2 vols. 
‘Mollusca, - - 4 Plants, - - 9 
See ea 9 a 1 et l’ An- 
nee 1796. Murres 7 Ayr, tom. i. p. 7, 41, 
57; Kerr's Li bof Smellte, voli 1 K 

BU FFONIA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
trandria, and order Digynia, See Botany, p. 127. 
BUGA, or Bousetan, a sea-port town of Al- 
giers, and formerly capital of a province of the same 
name, is built on the ruins of Salda, at the bottom 
of a high mountain, lodking towards the north. east; 
and is watered by the river Huet el Quibir, suppo- 
sed to be the Nasava of Ptolemy. It is surrounded 
with a stone wall, and strongly defended by a castle, 
which stands on the summit of the mountain, and a 
2 of nearly 300 Turkish soldiers. This force, 
lowever, is unable to repress the disorders and de- 
predations of the savage tribes who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, and who often commit, in the very 
heart of the city, the most flagrant acts of rapine 
and barbarity. These tribes generally attend the 
market with oil, wax, dried figs, &c. and during 
the morning are very peaceable and regular; but the 


day seldom closes without confusion and outrage. - 


The harbour of Bugia is formed by a neck of land, 
jutting out into the sea, and is defended by two forts. 
The principal trade of the inhabitants consists in 
plough-shares, spades, and other instruments of agri- 
eulture, which are manufactured from the iron sup- 
plied by the adjacent mountains ; and considerable quan- 
tities of oil, wax, &c. the produce of the surrounding 
country, is shipped here for the Levant. This town 
submitted to the Spaniards in 1510, and five years af- 
ter resisted all the attacks of the corsair Barbarossa; 
but it was retaken by the Algerines, after the luck - 
less expedition of Charles V. in 1541. It was bom- 
barded in 1671, by Sir Edward Spragg, who great- 
5 damaged the town and castle, and killed many of 
the inhabitants. Bugia is 80 miles east of Algiers. 
N. Lat. 36° 34’, E. Long. 5° 10. (x) 
BUGINVILLEA. See Botany, p. 203 & 272. 
BUILDING. See Cryin Arcurrecrure. 
BULAMA, Burau, or Boolau, the most eastern 
island of the Bijuga Archipelago, on the western coast 
of Africa, lies in N. Lat. 11° 8’, and W. Long. 14° 50’. 
It is situated on the north west of the embouchure of 
the Rio Grande, and is separated from the main land 
on the east by a channel, which forms an excellent 
and capacious harbour about two miles wide, with 
a good clear bottom, and water sufficient for the 
largest ships to ride in safety within a cable’s length 
ef the shore. The length of this island is about 
2 leagues, and its breadth varies from two to 
ve 


Bulama rises from the sea with a gentle ascent for 
the space of two leagues, to a few hills, serving as 
the basis of some considerable mountains in the cen- 
tre of the island, which are crowned with woods, 
and interspersed with luxuriant vallies. It is enrich- 
ed with lofty fruit and forest trees, forming a ver- 
dant belt, in some places two or three miles broad, 
and is intersected by several rivers, which, issuing 
from the mountains, beautify and fertilize the coun- 
try. Whatever is required for the necessaries, the 
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of the climate, there are few countries better caleu- 
lated, both by its situation and productions, for all 
the purposes of a rich and extensive commerce. I. y- 
ing in the vicinity of many navigable rivers, which 
extend far into the continent, and which would great- 
ly facilitate a trade with the internal parts of Africa; 
and possessing a deep and luxuriant soil, adapted to 
every species of cultivation, it offers itself as a most 
desirable settlement to any European nation. Cot- 
ton, indigo, coffee, and rice, are its spontaneous pro- 
ductions; and pineapples, limes, oranges, grapes, 
lums, cassada, guava, Indian wheat, melons, pump- 
ins, tamarinds, bananas, and many delicious fruits, 
row here in great abundance. Sugar and to- 
acco, and indeed all the other productions of our 
West India islands, may also be cultivated here in 
equal perfection; and, considering the richness of 
the wis, to much greater advantage. . 

6% The island,“ says Captain Beaver, “ is covered 
with wood of various sizes and grain; from that of 
the majestic oak, to the most diminutive shrub; and 
from the close texture of the iron wood, to the soft 
perous grain of the pullam or cotton tree.” From 
these, great advantages may be derived both in the 
construction of houses and in the pulling and re- 
pairing of vessels. The macheiry, of which the na- 
turalized Portuguese in this part of Africa con- 
struct their decks, is very easy to work, is never per- 
forated by worms, and is deemed preferable to what 
is generally employed for this purpose. In the marshy 
spots are produced a particular species of wood, the 
inner bark of which is made into a kind of tow which 
never rots; and also a species of reed, from which 
very good cordage is manufactured by the negroes. 

On the southern side ef the island are extensive 
savannahs, or natural meadows, well stocked with 
oxen and wild horses; and stags, goats, buffaloes, 
and elephants, are to be found in great numbers; 
while the lion, tiger, jackal, and other beasts of 

rey, except the hyæna, though natives of the neigh- 
uring continent, are unknown in Bulama. Vast 
flocks of game are seen all over the island; and doves, 
guinea fowls, and various other birds, celebrated for 
the beauty of their plumage, breed undisturbed in 
the woods. The shores, also, afford a great variety 
of fish, particularly plenty of excellent turtle, 

The climate, as must be expected from the lati- 
tude of the place, cannot but be insalubrious; but 
it might be greatly 1 t by clearing and culti- 
vating the country. According to Captain Beaver’s 
observations at noon, the thermometer was never 
lower than 74°, and seldom higher than 96°, the 
medium temperature being 85°. A fine sea breeze 
which sets in about mid-day, renders the evenings 
temperate and pleasant; and the general difference 
between the temperature of noon and night, is from 
20 to 30 degrees. The dew, which begins to fall 
immediately after sunset, producess a sort of chilli- 
ness in the air, which would induce some to put on 
warmer clothing, and even to light a fire in their 
houses; and the absence of the sun for twelve hours, 
which gives the earth time to cool, renders the mor- 
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Bulama. nings equally agreeable. The rainy season generally 


begins about the month of June, and continues until 
the middle of October. During this period, how- 
ever, there are often considerable intervals of clear 
weather, particularly in the first and last months; 
but towards the middle of the season, the rain falls 
in perfect torrents. The approach and conclusion 
of these rains are generally indicated by tornadoes, 
which arise chiefly in the eastern part of the compass. 
These, however, are neither so violent nor so destruc- 
tive, as those terrible hurricanes which are so fre- 
quently experienced in the West Indies. They al- 
ways give sufficient warning of their commencement, 
so that every precaution may be taken against their 
influence; and their usual duration is from one to 
three hours. Their beneficial effects are of the ut- 
most consequence in these countries. They conduce 
greatly to the salubrity of the climate, by purifying 
the air, and by dispelling all those deleterious va- 
pours with which it would otherwise abound. They 
begin about the middle of May, and are most fre- 
quent in the months.of September and October, and 
cease about the beginning of November. The sea- 
soning fever in Bulama, to which every stranger is 
subject, is much the same as that of the West Indies, 
though it has been represented by some as much more 


dangerous and malignant; and it has even been main- 


tained by a respectable physician, * that the yellow 
fever was originally brought to the West Indies from 
the island of Bulama. 

The original inhabitants of Bulama were the Bia- 
faras, (see BraFARAS), who, after a long and 1 
nary war, were expelled by the Bijugas, a warlike 
nation, inhabiting the neighbouring islands. The time 
of the Biafara expulsion is not exactly known, but 
it must have taken place previous to the end of the 
17th century; for when the French visited the island 
in 1699, it was entirely uninhabited. The Bijugas, 
instead of residing on their new conquest, contented 
themselves with visiting it every year for the purpose 
of hunting. They here procured elephants tusks, 
which they bartered with the Portuguese for tobacco, 
rice, guns, powder, and shot. With the skin of the 
buffalo they covered their shields, and that of the 
deer supplied them with their only clothing. A few 
fields of rice, millet, and other pulse, were annually 
eultivated on its western end; and immediately after 
harvest, which was always plentiful, they returned 
to their own country. This island, since its first 
discovery, has often attracted the attention of Eu- 
ropeans. It was strongly recommended to the French 
government by M. de la Brue, director-general of the 
French Senegal Company, who visited it in 1700, as 
a most eligible situation for a colony; and about 60 
years after, the recommendation was repeated by the 
Abbé Demance, who lived for some time on the 
adjacent coast; and also in 1787, by Barber, an Eng- 
lishman, then residing at Havre de Grace. Their 
schemes, however, were never put in execution, 
and the breaking out of the revolution prevented 
that power from looking beyond its European do- 
minions. During the agitation of the question re- 

specting the abolition of the slave trade, the atten- 
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tion of the English was often directed to the civili- 
sation of Africa, asthe best means of accomplishing 
that benevolent object. With this generous intention. 
was formed the Sierra Leone Association; (see 
Sizrra Leone)—and, with a similar design, a set- 
tlement was proposed to be established on the island 
of Bulama, which was carried into execution in 1792. 
Of the views, progress, and failure of this unfor- 
tunate expedition, Captain Beaver has furnished us 
with a very minute account in his African Memo. 
vanda, to which we must refer our readers for the 
particular details ; and shall confine ourselves, in the 
remainder of this article, to a succinct sketch of the 
more prominent circumstances which led to its un- 
successful issue. The object of those gentlemen who 
were the original promoters of the scheme, accord- 
ing to Captain Beaver, was purely the civilization of 
the Africans ; and the method which was proposed 
for the attainment of this desirable object, was the 
cultivation of the countryby free natives, hired for the 
purpose, by which they might be induced to habits 
of labour and of industry, and by opening a com- 
mercial intercourse between Europe and the African 
continent, which might eventually lead to the intro- 
duction of religion, letters, and civilization, into the 
very heart of the country, and thereby raise that de- 
graded people to their proper rank in the society of 
nations. We cannot enough admire the disinterest- 
ed spirit which dictated this benevolent design ; and 
we have to regret, that it was undertaken with so 
little precaution, and with such inadequate means. 
The expedition, consisting of three vessels, the Ca- 
lypso, Hankey, and Beggar’s Benison, with the colo- 
nists on board, consisting of above 280 souls, men, wo- 
men, and children, sailed from the Downs on the 6th of 
April 1792. This expedition was entrusted to the 
command of Captain Dalrymple, and.a council of 12 
gentlemen, the greatest number of whom had been of- 
ficers in the navy or army. On the 25th of May, the 
Calypso, having parted from her consorts, anchored off 
the island of Bulama. The colonists, unaccustomed 
to the confinement and deprivations of a sea-voyage, 


were eager to get on shore, and to take possession of 


their new habitation. But instead of endeavouring: 
to secure the friendship of the natives, or to purchase 
the island, as was their original intention, they land- 
ed without order or precaution, seemingly regardless 
of their own safety, or of the authority of their com- 
manders. Every one did whatever he pleased. Some 
erected huts and tents ; others wandered through the 
woods in search of game and fruits, and returned to 
the ship or not as they thought proper in the even- 
ing. During the first night, their tents, and whate- 
ver they had left on shore, were carried off by the 
natives, which roused them a little to a sense of dan- 


— 
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ger, and induced them to erect a large shed, inelosed 


with planks, as a place of residence and defence. 
But the same irregularity prevailed. Captain Dal- 


‘rymple had either Jost all influence and controul, or- 


had not firmness to exercise it. The colonists be- 
came turbulent and unruly, and confusion and anar- 
chy reigned in every quarter. Instead of being pre- 
pared against any unforeseen circumstances that might 


Dr Chisholm, in his “ Essay.on the Malignant Pestilential Fever,” &c. Svo.. 1795. 
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happen, or pursuing such measures as were necessa 
for the success —— of the colony, they 
were scattered over the island, each in pursuit of his 


own favourite amusement. The Bijugas had watch- 
ed all their motions, determined to assert their right 

o the island; and at mid-day on Sunday the 3d of 

une, while some of the colonists were asleep, and others 
hunting and fishing, they made their attack. They 
fired a volley into the hut which contained the arms 
of the colony. Those that were within, being roused 
from their da. rushed out, and were immediately 
shot. The rest, unprepared and unarmed, 2 5 hear - 
ing the ſiring, hid — among the rocks, or at- 
tempted to gain the beach ; by which means the great - 
est number escaped, while others were intercepted and 
taken prisoners. The English in this melancholy affair 
had five men and one woman killed, four men wounded, 
and four women and three children taken prisoners; and 
the savages retired with a rich booty of sixty stand 
of arms, and a quantity of ammunition, besides kit- 
chen utensils, wearing apparel, and other European 
articles. Consternation and dejection-succeeded, and 


the confidence of the colonists was now converted in- 


to the most groundless fears. No attempt was made 
to recover what they had lost; and after landing a 
arty of armed men (under a discharge of cannon 
rom the ship) to bring off their water casks, the Ca- 
lypso, early the following morning, got under weigh 
r Bissao,.where she was joined by the Hankey and 
Beggar’s Benison. Disa ee and dissatisfied 
with their situation, mutual irritation and reproaches 
broke out between the colonists and the members of 
the council. Each attributed their misfortunes to 


the other; for while the council was charged with a 


want of attention to the comfort and interest of the 
colony, they reproached the colonists with licentious- 
ness and disobedience. These complaints, and the 
fever which appeared in the Calypso, and had been 
communicated to the Hankey, reduced the majority 
of the colonists to despondency. Ashamed, howe- 
ver, of relinquishing their design without another at- 
tempt, they returned to Bulama, and having redeem- 
ed their captives, they purchased the island from the 
kings of Carnabol for the value of 473 bars in goods.“ 
But no sooner was this transaction concluded, than, 
instead of 2 themselves of the right which they 
had now acquired, the majority of the council deter- 
mined to abandon the enterprise as at present imprac- 
ticable; which determination was communicated to 
the colonists in the following resolution: - That see- 
ing that the rainy season has. already commenced, 
and it appearing, from every information we can col- 
lect, that we cannot land because of the rains and 
fogs at least for four months, and that with every 
precaution there will probably be a considerable mor- 
tality among the settlers during that time, and con- 
sidering withal, that a great proportion of the ad- 
venturers in each ship are solicitous to return to Eu- 
rope, it is the opinion of the council, that the two 
ships and the sloop should be removed to Sierra 
Leone to water, and there the expediency of pro- 
8 England, or of returning hither after the 
rains, shall be taken into consideration. Against 


this resolution Captain Beaver entered his protest; Bulama 
and declared to the council, that he was determine 


to remain on the island, with his servant, though eve- 
ry one else should leave it: and in this determination 
he was joined by one of the council, and between 80 
and 90 of the colonists, It was then a that 
the Hankey and Beggar’s Benison should remain at 
Bulama, and that the Calypso should immediately 
proceed to Sierra Leone, with those who were desi- 
rous of returning to England. The settlers were 
thus reduced to a third of their original number, and 
when mustered by Captain Beaver, who was unani- 
mously chosen their president, were found to consist 
of 48 men, 13 women, and 25 children. Having 
adopted proper regulations for maintaining subordi- 
nation, sobriety, and discipline in the colony, and ha- 
ving established a friendly communication between 
Bulama and the Portuguese settlement on the island 
of Bissao, the first care of the colonists was to pro- 
tect themselves from the heat of the sun, and the vio- 
lence of the rains, by covering the ship with a wooden 
roof. They then set about clearing and cultivating 
a piece of ground for a garden, and built a block- 
house, which was to serve as a habitation, a general 
magazine, and acitadel. Both tropical and Euro- 
pean plants and seeds succeeded beyond their expec- 
tations; and all ee productions arrived at ma- 
turity with astonishing quickness. Several free ne- 
groes had been hired to assist in the work. They 
were well treated, and always allowed to leave the 
island, whenever dissatisfied either with their masters 
or their employment; and during the residence of 
the English at Bulama, 196 of these Africans had 
been employed on the island. Many of the surround- 
ing tribes also visited the colony, who always came 
with a view to trade, and brought with them some- 
thing to dispose of. But in all their dealings with 
these negroes, the colonists observed the strictest in- 
tegrity, never shewing the least desire of over-reach- 
ing them in the exchange of their commodities. By 
these means, and by rigorously adhering to their de- 
termination of never being concerned in the purchase 
of slaves, they soon gained the good-will and confi- 
dence of the natives, without which they never could 
have kept possession of the island. Sickness and dis- 
affection, however, had spread among the settlers, and 
their numbers were daily diminished by desertion or 
death. To such a state were they sometimes reduced, 
that there was scarcely an European fit for work, or 
to give directions to che negroes; and out of the 86 
which staid in the island after the sailing of the Ca- 
lypso, within nine months ten only were left. These 
were at last reduced to nine, who became so dispirit- 
ed and overcome with sickness, that the whole affairs 
and business of the colony rested with Captain Bea- 
ver himself. Whatever the energy and perseverance 
of one man could do was ded by this officer. He 
encouraged his countrymen to exertion by his exam- 
ple; supplied their wants, and soothed them in their 
sickness. He often cheered them with the hope of 
succours from England ; but all would not do. Fear 


and despondency had taken ion of their minds. 
They saw only certain death if they remained; and 
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after repeated solicitations to return home, and even 
threatenings to leave the island, Captain Beaver was 
at last prevailed upon to accede to their request, and 
quitted Bulama on the 29th of November 1793. Thus 
vanished the benevolent enterprise of the Bulama as- 
sociation, of whose success the most sanguine expec- 
tations had been formed, both by its promoters and 
their friends in England. 
difficulties of the undertaking, and the character of 
those who were engaged in it, we are not surprised 
at its failure. The establishment of an infant colony 
requires resources, which few private associations are 
able to supply; and a prudent unanimity and deter- 
mined courage and perseverance, in those who are en- 
trusted with its execution, which are not often to be 
found. Prejudice and self-interest sometimes accom- 
pany the most distinguished talent; and the public 
good is often forgotten when it comes in competition 
with private advantage. The Bulama expedition was 
deficient in both these respects. Many of the colo- 
nists were men of the most infamous character, and 
vicious habits, who had neither industry, fortitude, 
nor honesty ; and many of the council, indeed we 
may say all of them excepting Captain Beaver, were 
destitute of that perseverance and firmness of mind, 
necessary for enforcing subordination and obedience ; 
and their desertion of the enterprise without a suffi- 
cient cause, cannot be too severely reprobated. The 
time for the sailing of the expedition was also very 
unfortunately chosen. They must have known that 
they could not have arrived at Bulama before the 
commencement of the rains, which in that country is 
the most unhealthy season of the year; and which 
could not but prove most injurious to men accustom- 
ed to shelter and a temperate climate; and it is to 
this circumstance, and to their want of every necessa- 
ry to protect them against the inclemency of the sea- 
son, unless what they procured by long and hard la- 
bour from the island, must, in a great measure, be at- 
tributed that mortality, which swept away such a 
number of the settlers. The want of timely supplies, 
both of men and necessaries, must have been severely 
felt; and had Captain Beaver been seconded by the 
committee in England, as his exertions and perseve- 
rance deserved, this colony might have been preser- 
ved; and those benevolent purposes for which it was 
established, might, to a considerable degree, have 
been accomplished. We hope, however, that this 
design is not entirely relinquished ; but that the time 
will soon come, when, supported by the bounty of 
government, which has been so liberally extended to 
the settlement at Sierra Leone, a colony shall be es, 
tablished at Bulama, which shall disseminate the bles- 
sing of civilization, liberty, and religion, among the 
oppressed and benighted Africans. See Beaver’s 
African Memoranda, passim; Durand’s Voyage to 
Senegal, p. 66; Wadstrom’s Essay on Colonization, 
p. 130; Golberry, Fragmens d' un 205 en Afrique, 
vol. ii.; Labat, Relation de V Afrique Occident. (L) 

BULB. See Borany, p. 53. 

BULBOCODIUM, a genus of plants of the class 


Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany; p. 


186. 
BULGARIA, LiIrrIR, formerly a small king- 
dom, now a province of the Turkish empire, is bound- 


But when we consider the 


BUL 


boundary, to the Black Sea on the east; and is se- 
parated from Macedonia and Romania by Mount 
Hemus on the south. 
in length, and 20 in breadth, except towards the east, 
where it stretches along the Black Sea nearly 40 
miles. This province constitutes the eastern part of 
ancient Mysia, and received its present name from 
the, Bulgarians, who settled here about the end of the 
seventh century. These barbarians, allured by the 
Roman wealth, left their native seats on the banks of 
the Volga, and ravaging with ruthless fury the coun- 
tries through which they passed, broke into Thrace, 


and filled the whole empire with consternation. 


Notwithstanding repeated checks and defeats from 
the Roman generals, they still continued their an- 
nual irruptions, carrying off immense booty from the 
plundered provinces; and, near the close of the 
reign of Justinian (A. D. 560), Zabergan their chief, 
with seven thousand horse, passed the Danube, and 
pitched his tents at the distance of 20 miles from 
Constantinople. The forces of the empire were em- 
ployed on the distant frontiers ; crowds of clamor- 
ous rustics surrounded the city, imploring food and 
protection ; and Justinian trembled for the safety of 
his capital. 
for the last time in its defence. At the head of 300 
veterans, and a tumultuary band of citizens and pea- 
sants, Belisarius advanced against the enemy. ‘The 
shouts of the multitude dispirited the barbarians ; 
and the desperate assault of the aged general and his 
guards threw them into confusion. e Bulgarians 
were routed ; and, after extorting heavy ransoms for 
their prisoners, and wasting the summer in the plains 
of Thrace, they were compelled to repass the Da- 
nube. Not discouraged by their frequent defeats, 
they repeated their devastations, and looked upon 
themselves as amply compensated for any loss they 
might sustain in battle, by the plunder which they 
collected in their march. In the reign of Constan- 


tine Pogonatus, a more numerous horde entered the 


Roman territories, and ravaged at pleasure the north- 
ern provinces of the empire. The forces of the em- 
peror were unable to oppose them; and Constantine 
at last consented to a dishonourable peace, and agreed. 
to pay an annual tribute to his invaders, upon con- 
dition that they should discontinue their inroads, and 
assist him against all his enemies. It was about this 


time that they settled in lower Mysia, and establish-. - 


ed the kingdom of Bulgaria some say with the con- 
sent of Constantine, while others allege that they 
had formed a settlement in that province several 
years before the commencement of his reign. But 
his successor, Justinian II., refusing to acquiesce in 
the stipulated treaty, withdrew the promised tribute, 
and, invading their country, reduced them to great 
distress. The triumph of Justinian, however, was. 
but of short duration. His army was unexpectedly 
attacked by the Bulgarians, who gained a complete 
victory, and compelled him te confirm the treaty of 
his father. From that time, an incessant warfare, 
interrupted by short intervals of precarious peace, 
was waged between the Romans and these restless; 
intruders, until the beginning of the 10th century,, 


gf 
ed on the west by Servia, from which it extends — 
along the banks of the Danube, which is its northern 


It is about 72 German miles 


But the arm of Belisarius was raised 
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when the Bulgarians had added to their dominions, who acknowledged himself a vaseal of the empire. Bulgaria. 
yy war or treaty, the provinces of Dardania, These The Eastern empire, however, was fast hastening tou 
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ily, and the two Epirus’s ; and the obscure town of 
pari had been converted into the capital of the 
Sulgarian king. Their manners had been softened 
by thei intercourse with the Greeks, and the intro- 
tion of the Christian religion; and Simeon, the 
heir of the throne, was educated in the schools and 
in the religion of Constantinople. Under his go- 
vernment, Bulgaria began to assume a name cre | 
civilized nations; and his genius and valour reudere 
her the terror of the el kingdoms. The 
Romans had been dispirited by repeated defeats ; 
Adrianople was in his power ; and preparations were 
making for the siege of the capital. But the pro- 
gress of Simeon was arrested, by a demand for a per- 
nal conference with the Emperor Romanus. ‘The 
Bulgarian dictated the conditions of peace ; and the 
reconciliation was sealed by a domestic alliance. This 
friendship, however, was soon disturbed by the death 
of Simeon, with whom also died the glory and in- 
dependence of Bulgaria. His feeble successors were 
consumed by dissension, and presented their country. 
an easy prey to the first invaders. 
The Rieti, who had also been incited to foreign 
conquest by the fertile regions of the south, landed 
an army of 60,000 men on the shores of the Danube, 
and entering Bulgaria, ravaged the country with fire 
and sword. ‘In a desperate encounter, the Bulgarian 
horse yielded to the swords of the Russians with the 
loss of their king and the captivity of his children. 
Swatoslaus, the Russian chief, now advanced to the 
south. He invested the city of Adrianople in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Roman emperor, and even 
threatened the capital itself. But his numbers were 
unable to withstand the attack of 12,000 Romans, 
under the command of the valiant Zimisces. Mar- 
cianopolis was taken by storm, and 8500 Russians 
put to the sword. The sons of the Bulgarian king 
were rescued from prison, and invested with the dia- 
dem of their father; and Swatoslaus was compelled 
to take refuge in the strong fortress of Dristra, on the 
banks of the Danube, and at last allowed to escape 
only by the generosity of his conqueror. The Bul- 
atians immediately submitted to their deliverer. 
But their submission ended with his life in 975, when 
they shook off the Roman yoke, and renewed their 
former devastations in the empire. After a long and 
doubtful struggle, the Emperor Basil at last prevail- 
ed, and was honoured with the surnamé of the Slayer 
of the Bulgarians. His avarice was gratified by ten 
thousand pounds weight of gold, which he found in 
the palace of Lychnidus ; and his vengeance was sa- 
tiated, by depriving’ 15,000 captives of their sight, 
except one of each hundred, to whom he left a sin- 
gle eye, that they might conduct their blind centu- 


. Fy to the presence of their sovereign. This terrible 


example awed the nation to obedience; and their 
king is said to have died of horror and grief, at the 
sight of his wretched subjects, Dispirited, and cir- 
cumscribed within a narrow province, they conti- 
nued for nearly two centuries the patient subjects of 
the Roman emperor ; and, on account of their power- 
ful assistance against the Turks and Latins, they 
were allowed to chose a king of their own nation, 


decay. Its schism with the Latin church, and the 
profligacy and rapacity of its princes, presented a fa- 
vourable opportunity for throwing off their subjec- 
tion. The Bulgarians had been exasperated by the 
plunder of their flocks and herds, which had been 
carried off to supply the luxuries of the royal table, 
and by the denial of equal rank and pay in the mili- 
tary service. ‘Their former injuries had long been re- 
membered in silence, and were aggravated by the 
present insults; but the arms and policy of their 
sovereign Calo-John delivered them reed oppression, 
and firmly established the independence of the king- 
dom. e renounced all submission to the religion, 
as well as to the laws of Constantinople, and, dispatch- 
ing an embassy to Pope Innocent III., acknowledged 
himself a disciple of the Latin church; and received 
from the Vatican a royal title, a Latin archbishop, 
a holy banner, and the licence of coining money.— 
His enmity to the Greeks, however, was soon turn- 
ed into compassion and alliance. Upon the subver- 
sion of that monarchy by the Latins in 1204, and 
the accession of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to the 
empire of the East, Calo-John, as a votary of the 
Pope, claimed the honour of being a friend and asso- 
ciate; but his ambassadors were dismissed with a 
haughty message, that their rebel sovereign must de- 
serve a pardon, by bowing before the footstool of the 
imperial throne. The Bul rian suppressed for a 
while his resentment, but cherished te insult. He 
inflamed the discontent of the Greeks, and promised 
them his friendship and support. He joined to his 
own forces a body of 14,000 Tartars, which he had 
drawn from the Nin wilderness; and when the 
flower of the emperor’s army was transported beyond 
the Hellespont, the signal was given for the general 
massacre of the Latins. Adrianeple was taken. Bald- 
win, who had come to besiege the rebels, was defeat- 
ed, and taken prisoner; and the remaindér of his. 
troops were saved from destruction, by a masterly 
retreat, of three days, to the shores of the Propontis.. 
The success of the Bulgarians continued till the juris- 
diction of the Latins was confined to the capital and 
a few adjacent fortresses ; but his career of victory 
was stopped at the siege of Thessalonica, where he 
fell a victim to domestic treason, being stabbed du- 
ring the night in his tent. His successor was unable 
to prosecute his schemes of ambition and revenge; 
aiid, after several defeats, the Bulgarian king was 
compelled to conclude an honourable peace with the 
successor of Baldwin. The independence of Bulga- 
ria, however, was not of long continuance. In 1275,. 
Stephen 1V., king of Hungary, having vanquished 
and cut to pieces the army of the Bulgarians, com- 

lled them to acknowledge him as their sovereign. 
But revolting from the Hungarians, and joining with 
the emperor of Sian marks against the Darks, 
they were totally defeated by bein I., whose 
successor, Bajazet, completed the conquest of the 
whole country in 1396, and reduced it to a province 
of the Turkish empire, in which state it has ever 
since remained. See Turkey. 

Bulgaria is divided by the Turks into four San- 
giakships, viz. Widin, Sardice, Nicopoli, and Silistrias, 
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Bulgaria, with each a capital of the same name, except Sar- 


dice, which is now called Sophia. The other prin- 


cipal cities are Cistow, Rousdjiouk, Orsowa, Baba- 


dag, Toultcha, Rasgrad, Bazardjik, Choumla, Ter- 
nova, Varna, Lovatz, &c. This province is in ge- 
neral mountainous, but the plains and vallies, which 
are watered by the Danube and numerous tributary 
streams, are rich and fertile. Even in the mountains, 
nature has spread many of her richest gifts. The fo- 
rests of Mount Hæmus abound in a variety of fruit 
trees, particularly cherries, apricots, and vines; and 
in its deep glens and uninhabited recesses, aromatic 
shrubs and the gayest flowers are as numerous and 
exquisite, as in the most cultivated gardens in our 
less genial soil. 

The chief productions of Bulgaria are grain of all 
kinds, cattle, especially horses, wool, iron, and wine, 
which form a very extensive and lucrative commerce ; 
and the navigation of the Danube, which is per- 
formed by small boats, afford it an easy communica- 
tion with the neighbouring provinces, and the ports 
on the Black Sea; but as the commerce of this pro- 
vince, especially its imports, will be more particu- 
larly considered in the account of its principal cities, 
we shall confine ourselves in this article to a general 
description of its productions and exports. The ex- 
portation of corn out of the kingdom is rigorously 

rohibited, so that the capital is its principal mar- 
; and from the immense quantities which are an- 
nually carried down the Danube, this river is called 
by the Turks, the Foster-father of Constantinople, 
Wheat, in common, sells for 36 paras the quilot, 
which, in the southern districts of Bulgaria, weighs 
48 okas; but, in the northern parts, the quilot 
weighs 120 okas, and costs there only 60 paras, 
Rice, barley, and millet, sells for from 45 to 50 pa- 
ras, and sesame from 65 to 70. The greatest quan- 
tity of rice grows in the territory of Philippopoli. 
It is a farm of the Grand Signior’s, and the rice is 
given away chiefly in the payment of pensions, which 
are specified by a certain number of quilots per day. 
The wool that is gathered in Bulgaria is of a very ex- 
cellent quality, particularly that of Nicopolis, which 
sells for from 8 to 10 paras the oka; and which, by 
proper management, might be made even to equal 
the wool of Spain. What is produced in the south- 
ern part of the province, passes to Constantinople ; 
but that of the north is spread over Germany and 
the ports of the Adriatic. Its silk is also very abun- 
dant, and constitutes an important article of com- 
merce with the capital. The silk of the best qua- 
lity, which comes from Zagara, Tchirpan, and Ki- 
zanlik, is nearly ten piastres the oka, while the silk of 
Haskeni sells for eight. The Bulgarians owe the in- 
crease of this article entirely to the inhabitants of 
Brousse in France, who have come to settle in the 
country, and who have planted a prodigious quanti- 
ty of mulberry trees. The honey of this province is 
superior in quality to that of Wallachia or Moldavia. 
The best comes from the neighbourhood of Yambo- 
li, which sells for about eight paras the oka ; but its 
exportation is prohibited, except to Constantinople ; 
and though very abundant, it is with great difficulty 
that it can be smuggled into any of the ports on the 
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Black Sea. Wax is sold here pure and unadultera- 
ted. It is yellow, and of an excellent quality, and is 

athered in great quantities at Ternova, Yamboli, 
Niebel, Cistow, Rousdjiouk, Toutraka, Silistria, 
Prevat, Bazardjik, Zagara, Tchirpan, Choumla, and 


Rasgrad. The tobacco of this province varies great- 


ly in quality. The best, which comes from Yenidjé, 


sells from 12 paras to as high as a piastre the oka; 
that of Koumarlu, from eight to ten paras; and 
that of Kirdjali, a little cheaper. The Pik qua- 
lity, which is called ii deli, is a very strong tobac- 
co, which is exported to Egypt and Arabia, and 
sells at eight or nine paras the oka. The wine of 
Bulgaria is rather of an inferior quality. It is, how- 
ever, made in considerable quantities; and between 
five and six thousand waggon loads are yearly car- 
ried to Russia and Poland, which commonly costs 
about 50 paras the quintal. ‘The immense quantities 
of tallow, which are collected in this country, is con- 
traband every where throughout the kingdom, ex- 
cept at Constantinople, Adrianople, and Rodosto 3 
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and butter, which is made in great plenty on the 


shores of the Danube, is horded up entirely for the 
use of the capital. Bulgaria carries on a consider- 
able trade in hides. Those of the buffalo weigh from 
18 to 70 okas, and sell at from 2 to 13 piastres; and 
the price of ox-hides, which weigh from 12 to 25 
okas, is from 13 to 33 piastres. It has also consi- 
derable manufactures of Morocco leather, and sheep 
skins of all colours, particularly at Rousdjiouk, on 
the Danube. Its horses, particularly those of Do- 
brogé, are very much esteemed. ‘They are small and 
strong, like the Tartar horses, but much better sha- 
ped. Iron is a principal article of commerce in this 
province. The mines of Samakow and Keustendil 
are very extensive, and supply Constantinople and all 
the districts on the Black Sea. These mines are 
farmed by the Grand Signior, and the metal sells up- 
on the spot for from 4 to 5 piastres the quintal. 
Its wrought iron is also greatly sought after, parti- 
cularly the pistol and musket barrels of Selimna, 
which are equal to those of ag ers! ; and the 
prodigious quantities of horse-shoes and nails which 
are made at Sophia, are scattered over the whole Ot- 
toman empire. Saltpetre, of a very good quality, is 
gathered at Philippopoli, Bazardjik, and Vamboli. 
A new branch of commerce has lier been formed 
in Bulgaria, consisting of hare skins, of which great 
quantities are exported from Adrianople to France; 
and such is the demand for this article, that at Mar- 
seilles it brings from 4 to 5 livres per pound. But 
if the demand continues, the quantity must soon be 
diminished ; for the Bulgarian peasants, who find 
hare-hunting such a lucrative concern, will not stop 
until they have considerably lessened their numbers, 
perhaps destroyed the species. eg 1 

The commerce of Bulgaria was long in the hands 
of the Ragusians, who had large establishments at 
Rousdjiouk, and Sophia, and several other places. 
These establishments, however, have almost entire- 
ly disappeared ; and the few Ragusian houses that 
remain, seem to have very little trade. They were 
succeeded by the French, who, within these last 
thirty years, had extended their merchandise over 
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— established at Adrianop ro 
dbeilles the manufactures of France, for which they 
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the whole province. r or five French houses 
e u Kd Lede direct from Mar- 


returned the productions of Bulgaria by the ports of 
Enos and Rodosto. This trade, however, has suf- 


greatly by the present war; and the commu- 
1 277 with rance by sea has been almost entirely 
roy * 


The inhabitants of this province, who were for- 
merly distinguished for their military achievements, 
are now dispirited by oppression, and sunk in igno- 
rance, indolence, and filth. Its political state is 
now that of the worst state of the feudal system ; 
its numerous lords hold their estates from the pacha or 

vernor, and they are bound to bring so many armed 
men into the field, whenever summoned by their chief. 
Agriculture is here very imperfect ; and this coun- 
try is indebted for its excellent productions, more to 
the fertility of the soil, than the exertions of its in- 
habitants. ‘Their towns, in general, cover a great 
extent of ground, and consist of miserable cottages, 
each surrounded with a lar rden ; and their 
‘streets exhibit nothing but 1 ation and dirtiness. 
The Bulgarian ladies are extremely fond of orna- 
ments, particularly of small pieces of coin, which 
some wear strung together like fish-scales, and plated 
upon slireds of gold thread, tied in bunches; and 
others interlace them with their braids of hair. Ac- 
cording to the account of an intelligent traveller 
who lately visited that country, ‘ they have many 
of gold; and it is asserted, the more rare of the im- 
perial or ancient Greek coins have been frequently 
discovered by travellers so applied, and as having 
been transmitted from the remotest generations. They 
wear them, too, sewn on ribbands appendant to their 
head-dress, and hanging down to their heels. They 
cherish, as a very Aer te ornament, broad clasps 
‘of silver gilt, fastened about two thirds round each 
arm, as bracelets. * So religiously are their coins 
preserved, that no rank of life is scarcely so mean 
as to be deprived of them; and it is not uncommon 
to see even children, naked and hungry, decorated 
with these pieces of money, the value of which 


would clothe and feed them for a year.“ The moun- 


tains are the retreats of numerous banditti, who in- 
fest the whole country, and seize all they can meet 
with as plunder; and such is the perpetual alarm 
which they excite, that the shepherd and husband- 
man seldom venture into the field without a pistol 
and dagger at their girdle. 
mostly Chriitiane of the Greek church, but they are. 
ignorant and superstitious. They have one patriarch 
and three archbishops, subject to the patriarch of 
Constantino le. In the hills south of Sophia, are 
he ruins of an ancient gate, consisting of two stone 
eee an arch over them, which is said to have 
n constructed by the Emperor Trajan, in com- 
memoration of his having marched his army along a 
road formed by er throughs steep rocks and 
precipices, before impervious; and throughout the 
whole of the country, sepulchral tumuli are to be 
seen, which mark the me of the inhabitants, 
and the progress of the Turkish victories. See Peu- 
chet Dictionnaire, &c.; An Itinera London 
20 Constantinople, p. 60, in Philips’s of Voy- 
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ix. x. xi. ; and Anc. Un, Hist, vol. xix. (p) 


BULGARIA, Guear, or the duchy of Bu 


» a pro of Asia, in Russian 1 » now 
incorporated with the Russian empire, and formin 
a part of the government of Caucasus. It is bound- 
ed by the kingdom of Cassan on the north; by Bas- 
kiria on the east ; by the river Samara on the south, 
which separates it from the kingdom of Astracan ; 
and is terminated by the Volga on the west. This 
province is but little known. It takes its name from 
the capital Bulgar, which is situated near the Volga, 
and is merely the remains of the ancient city of Bri- 
acchinow, and now consists of only about 100 houses, 
inhabited by peasants. Numerous rivers intersect 
the country, and lose themselves in the Volga; and 
the mountains furnish precious stones, iron, and crys- 
tal. See Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c. (2) 

BULL, George, Bishop of St David's, war 
born at Wells, in Somersetshire, in the year 1634. 
At the age of four, he was left, by the death of his 
father; in independent circumstances, Having been 
early destined’ for the church, he received a liberal 
and appropriate education; and such was his pro- 
gress in classical learning, that he became fit for the 
university at the age of fourteen. He was sent to 
Exeter College; in Oxford. ‘There he spent the 
greater part of his time in pleasure and amusement ; 
but contrived, notwithstanding, to acquire intellec- 
tual reputation and respectable patronage among his 
superiors. In consequence of refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth, he was obli- 
ged to leave the university, about seven months after 
he entered it. He retired to North Cadbury, where 
he continued for four or five years; during which time, 
one of his sisters had the merit of weaning him fronr 
the vanities to which he had been addicted, and indu- 
cing him to prosecute the studies that were peculiar to 
his views in life. At the age of twenty-one, he was or- 
dained deacon and priest by Dr Skinner, the ejected 
bishop of Oxford ; and soon after became minister of 
St George’s, near Bristol. In that situation he dis- 
charged his pastoral duties with singular assiduity and 
zeal, preaching twice every Sunday, visiting his pa- 
rishioners from house to house, and labouring by all 
the means in his power to instruct and reform them. 
In the livings which he afterwards held, he was cha- 
racterised by the same exemplary attention to the 
improvement and interests of his people ; and was so 
much respected and beloved by them, that he pre- 
vailed on many to return to the bosom of the church, 
which at that troublous period was an object of 
general and inveterate dislike. While rector of Sud- 

ington St Mary, in Gloucestershire, which he held 
for twenty-seven years, he was extremely diligent in 
theological study, and composed the test pro- 

ortion of his works. In 1669, he published his ce- 
lebrated book, entitled, Harmonia ica. The 
object of this treatise is, I. To explain and defend 
St James’s doctrine of justification by works; and, 
2. To demonstrate’ the agreement of St Paul with 
St James. It is frequently referred to by Arminian 
and Pelagian writers, in support of their notions re- 
specting the mode of our acceptance with God, and 
is perhaps as good as any thing on that view of the 
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subject. which has yet been produced. Towards the 
end of the year 1675, he published two defences of 
his Harmonia; one of them, his Examen Censure, 
in reply to Mr Gataker ; and the other, Apologia 
pro. Harmonia, in reply to Dr Tully. All these 
works, whatever may be thought of their principles, 
are certainly distinguished both by learning and abi- 
lity. In 1678, Mr Bull was installed as a prebend- 
ary in the church of Gloucester, to which he had 
been promoted by Lord Chancellor the Earl of Not- 
tingham. . Two years after. this, he completed and 
published his Defensio Fidei Nicene: a.work di- 
rected against the Arians and Socinians on the one 
hand, and the Sabellians and Tritheists on the other. 
It procured for the author great celebrity as a con- 
troversialist, both at home and abroad; and has been 
of cousiderable service in the disputes respecting the 
Trinity, which have so long agitated the Christian 
church. At the same time, while it has been ap- 
plauded by some as a masterpiece of reasoning and 
erudition, it has been condemned by others as con- 
taining no small portion of malevolence, fraud, igno- 
rance, and sophistry. The author was presented, 
in 1685, to the rectory of Avening, and very soon 
after to the archdeaconry of tomcat ; and, in consi- 
deration of his eminent services to the church, the 
University of Oxford unanimously made him a doc- 
tor in divinity, although he had not previously ta- 
ken any academical degree. As he had been zea- 
lous in the defence and restoration of the establish- 
ment, in opposition to its levelling enemies, so he la- 
boured to guard it against the other extreme of po- 
pish superstition, with which it was threatened du- 
ring the short and inglorious reign of James II.— 
preaching against that system in the warmest man- 
ner; and attacking, with equal courage and ability, 
those false and pernicious dogmas, by which it di- 
rectly tends to degrade the human understanding, 
and to corrupt the human character. Some time af- 
ter the Revolution, he was put into the commission 
of the peace. In this secular office he remained al- 
most constantly till he became a bishop. During all 
the time that he held it, he was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to put down profaneness and immorali- 
ty, by executing the laws of the land with prudence 
and vigour. While rector of Avening, he published 
his Judicium Ecclesie Catholice, &c. It was in- 
tended to be a supplement to the Defensio Fidei Ni- 
cen, and to vindicate the Anathema, as the other 
work vindicated the Faith, which had been decreed 
by the council of Nice. For this publication he re- 
ceived the thanks and congratulations of the whole 
clergy of France, communicated in a letter from the 
Bishop of Meaux. The last treatise which Dr Bull 
wrote, was his Primitiva et Apostolica Traditio, &c. 


the great object of which was to shew, in opposi- 


tion to Daniel Zwicker and his apostles, that Christ’s 
existence before the creation of the world was an 
apostolical tradition, introduced into the first Chris- 
tian churches, and not a doctrine that was afterwards 
broached by heretics, or borrowed from the heathen 
In the seventy-first year of his age he 
was nominated to the bishopric of St David's, which, 
However, he accepted of with considerable reluctance 
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and hesitation, on account of his advanced period of 
life, and indifferent state of health. He was present 


in the House of Lords when the bill passed for the 


union of the two kingdoms; and, on that occasion, 
delivered a short speech, in seconding a motion which 
had been made, to give a character of the Church of 
England, as the Scottish parliament had given of 
their church. As a bishop, he conducted himself 
with becoming zeal, and discharged the episcopal 
functions with all the care and attention he could be- 
stow. He was particularly strict in examining the 
qualifications of candidates for the ministry. He 
shewed great anxiety to promote education ws 
the poor, by the erection of charity schools. He 
laboured to establish and to encourage family-devo- 
tion, and family-libraries, consisting of books on 
practical divinity. And, while he endeavoured to 
revive the spirit and the practice of ancient disci- 
pines he also addressed himself to the civil power, 
or the exercise of its legal and coercive authority 
against impiety and vice. His intense application 
to study had impaired his health and constitution; 
and he had not enjoyed his bishopric above four 
years, when he was carried off (1710) by a severe 
distemper, leaving behind him an acknowledged re- 
putation for sound talents, great learning, fervent 
piety, unblemished integrity, and warm active bene- 
Several years before his death, his Latin 
works were collected and printed in one volume folio, 
under the inspection of Dr Grabe; the author him- 
self being prevented by infirmity from managing the 
publication. After his death, several productions from 
the bishop’s pen were given to the public. Of these 
posthumous works, his Sermons are of the greatest 
value. They contain much curious matter, and much 
ingenious discussion, and deserve a careful though 
cautious perusal from every student of theology. 
The, whole works of Bishop Bull have been publ, 
ed together in folio, by his biographer Mr Nelson, 
See Nelson’s Life of Dr G. Bull, and Biographia 
Britannica. (+ : 

BULL, from ulla, a seal, is a decree. issued by 
the pope, which is used both in affairs of justice and 
of grace, and answers to the edicts of secular princes. 
It is written on parchment, in an old Gothic letter, 
and has a leaden seal attached to it, which presents, 
on one side, the figures of Peter and Paul, with a 
cross in the centre, and on the reverse the name of 
the pope, with the year of his pontificate. If the 
bull be a letter of grace, the seal is suspended by 
silken threads; but if it be a letter of .dustice the 
seal is hung by a hempen cord. According to the 
laws of the Romish church, no benefices under twen- 
ty-feur ducats per annum can be granted, and no ju- 
bilee celebrated, without a papal bull. The bull in 
cena Domini, which is read every year in the pope’s 
presence on Maundy Thursday, contains violent exe- 
crations against heretics, and all who shall disturb the 
peace of the church; and the thunder of its anathe- 
mas is represented by the pontiff throwing a burning 
torch upon the ground. Upon the death of a pope, 
his name is immediately erased from the seal, when 
it is wrapped up in linen cloth, sealed with the 
seal of the vice-chancellor, and delivered to the 
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Do oa ' - chamberlain, to be preserved until a successor be ap- 
I ö PTs eppdation, however, was not confined to the 


the pope, but seems to have been also ex- 
tended to the statutes of some of the emperors, The 
famous golden bull, which is an edict made by the 
Emperor Charles IV. in 1356, is well known as the 
magna charta, or fundamental law of the German 
‘empire. It ‘contains thirty articles, which fix the 
number of electors, and regulate their particular 
a and privileges. The seal is of gold, and ex- 
hibits on the one side a figure of Charles IV. seated 
on a throne, with a kind of gate on the reverse, in- 
‘scribed “ Aurea Romana; and on the ex 
% Carolus IV. Rom. Imp. semper Augustus, 
‘Bohemiz.’? Another edict, published by the same 
‘emperor in 1359, is called the Caroline Bull, and 
‘cancels. all the regulations which had been made by 
-himself or his predecessors to the prejudice of the 


clergy. @) 
L BULL- IGHTS, a species of entertainment to 
which the Spaniards are passionately addicted, and 
‘which may be termed the national spectacle in Spain, 
as the combats of gladiators were in Rome, and as 
horse-racing is in England. . 

The Spaniards seem to have borrowed this amuse - 


ment from the Moors, by whom it was probably 
adopted as a substitute for the entertainments of the 


Roman amphitheatre. We have no reason, indeed, 


to believe, that the Romans ever introduced bulls on 


the arena, previous to the bull-fight which Mura- 


“tori has described as exhibited in the Coliseum, in 


1332, after the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards. 
But the source of that pleasure, which the Roman 
and Spanish amphitheatres afforded, was exactly the 
same; in both, the strength and fury of formidable 
animals was opposed by the address and courage of 
- human combatants; and the Moors, who had not 
the same facilities as the Romans for procuring tygers 
and lions, found a natural and nearly adequate com- 
pensation in the ferocity and spirit of the bull. 
Whether or not the Romans ever amused themselves 
with bull-fighting, we are certain that it was not un- 
known to the Greeks. Festivals, called ravgoxaba)- 


1 itutgat, or days of bull combating, were held by 
the ‘Thesealians in 
years before the Christian era. The city of Larissa 


rticular, at least three hundred 


was much celebrated for these fights, in which its in- 


habitants were the most skilful combatants. Amon 
the Greeks, however, these entertainments differs 


considerably from the bull-feasts of the Spaniards. 
Several bulls being turned out at once, an equal num- 
ber of horsemen encountered them with a particular 
kind of spear. Each horseman o d himself to 
one bull, and riding by his side, pressed and avoided 
him by turns. This parrying was continued till the 
strength of the — exhausted, when his anta- 
gonist seized him by the horns, and, without dis- 
mounting, threw him to the ground. Sometimes an 
expert combatant threw himself upon the bull, while 
yet foaming with rage, and in spite of all the efforts 
of the animal to dismount him, struck him to the 
ground amidst the tumultuous plaudits of a vast con- 
course of spectators. | 

The bull-fights are conducted in Spain with great 
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and magnificence. 
— hoe b — * · 1 ap 
barbarous exhibitions. The 1 of Madrid 
is three hundred and thirty fert in diameter; the 
arena two hundred and twenty-five, and it is said to 
contain fifteen thousand spectators. In some towns 
where there is no re amphitheatre, the principal 
square was converted into a temporary one for the 
purpose; and the balconies of the different stories 
were continued across the ends of the streets which 
terminated in the square. 

The exhibition commenced with a procession round 
the arena or square, in which the champions, who 
were to attack the bull either on foot or horseback, 
first made their appearance ; and after these came two 
alguazils on horseback, dressed in wigs and black 
robes. They advance with solemn step towards the 

resident of the feast, to receive his order to begin. 
he signal being given, two folding doors fly open, 
and the bull rushes furiously into the arena; but 
startled at the sight of the multitude, and stunned by 
their shouts of joy, he pauses, and looks round as 
if to single out some proper object for his rage. 
A picadore, dressed in the old Spanish garb, ad- 
vances towards him, mounted on horseback, and 
armed with a long and heavy lance. The two anta- 
nists, as they approach, survey each other with 
xed attention, alternately stop and advance, hesita- 


_ting apparently which of them should begin the at- 


tack ; till the bull, roused to the highest pitch of 
fury, stoops with his head, shuts his eyes, and rushes 
with impetuosity on his adversary. His courage is 
applauded with renewed clamours of joy; which, 


while they inflame him with fiercer rage, excite a 


kind of emulation in the breast of his antagonist. 
The picadore, fixing himself firmly in his seat, and 
holding his lance under his right arm, plunges it in- 
to the neck of the furious animal, +. thus endea- 
vours to push him aside. Maddened with the pain, 
the bull now wreaks his vengeance on the innocent 
and defenceless horse which bears his enemy, and ge- 
nerally overturns both him and his rider. This is 
the most animated, but to a stranger the most dis- 
gusting part of the combat. The patience and spi- 
rit of the horses, though truly astonishing, are of 
little avail against the armed fury of the bull Some- 
times the two animals rear themselves together on 
their hind legs, pushing against each other, the lance 
of the — 2 — ed all the time in the bull’s 
ut as the superior weight of this animal al- 
ways prevails, the horse has no safety but in flight, 
nor can he often escape the swiftness of his pursuer. 
The same bull not unfrequently gores seven or eight 
horses, which present, before they die, a spectacle, 
no less — than it is shocking. With their 
entrails hanging to the ground from their lacerated 
sides, they still n hand of their rider, direct- 
ing them towards the bull, from which they have re- 
ceived their mortal wound. 

When the picadore, dismounted by his furious an- 
tagonist, is in danger of being torn to pieces, the 
chulos, or foot combatants, instantly spring to his 
rescue, and provoking the animal by shaking before 
him little banners, or cloaks, of different colours, al- 
low the horseman time to retire. But in saving their 
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Bull-fights. companion they expose themselves to equal peril: vails throughout the assembly, and anxiety is paint. Bullefighte, — 
—— the bull pursues them with amazing impetuosity ; 
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and if they cannot deceive him by dropping the ban- 
ner which they hold in their hand, their only resource 
is to leap over the barrier which forms the interior of 
the circle ; and which, though six feet high, is some- 
times cleared at the same moment by the ‘torreador 
and his adversary. As soon @ the picadore has re- 
covered himself, and has mounted a fresh hérse, 
he again presents himself before the bull, and the 
combat is renewed in the same manner as before; or 
if he has been disabled by his wounds, he is succeed- 
ed by another champion, who, approaching with cau- 
tion, and dextrously avoiding the animal’s thrusts, 
waits an opportunity of ‘striking an effectual wound. 
At length, ‘when the poor animal begins to stag- 
ger through loss of blood, and its rage increases as 
its strength is diminished, a signal is given for the 
horseman to retire, and he is resigned to the bande- 
rilleros, or foot-combatants, who torment him with a 
more refined species of cruelty. The office of these 
banderilleros seems to require much greater address 
than that of the horseman. They are active young 
men, generally eight in number, each armed with a 
bundle of banderillas, or little arrows, barbed like a 
fish. hook, and ornamented with streamers of stained 
paper. These they fix in the neck of the bull, ne- 
ver attacking him, however, from behind, but meet- 
ing him in front. By the pain which the arrows in- 
flict, his fury is redoubled ; the amphitheatre is sha- 
ken by his roaring ; and his torture is rendered more 
acute by his vain efforts to dislodge the weapons which 
gall him. A fine opportunity is now afforded to his 
antagonists for displaying their activity and address. 
When he has in ghee out one object of vengearice, 
and is preparing to pierce him with his horns, at the 
very moment when he pauses and shuts his eyes, his 
_ opponent fixes his banderillas and escapes. If he 
hesitates, and seems afraid to make the attaek, they 
present their'moleta, or little banner, which they al- 
ways carry in their left hand, and provoking him to 
push at that, pass by him in security. He frequent- 
ly, however, turns quick upon his assailants, and 
then their only safety is in flight. To amuse him, 
they let fall their moleta, on which he sometimes 
spends his fury, trampling it under his feet; but as 
frequently he keeps his eye fixed on the man who 
dropt it, and pursues him with such velocity, that 
he has scarcely time to leap over the fence before he 
is overtaken by his ‘irritated pursuer, whose wrath, 
on these occasions, is deadly. n 
When he has endured these varied torments, till he 
is almost exhausted, the president gives the signal for 
his death, which is announced by the sound of drums 
and trumpets. This is by far the most interesting part 
of the scene, and affords a subject which an able paint- 
er might not disdain to delineate. The matador ap- 
“pears alone in the circle, holding in one hand a long 
two-edged sword, in the other à kind of flag, which 
he waves before his adversary. The animal sometimes 
remains immoveable, pawing the ground, lashing’ his 
sides with his tail, and seeming to meditate vengeance. 
His antagonist advances towards him with extreme 
caution, carefully studying his character, and watch- 
ing all his motions. A kind of awful suspence pre- 
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ed on every countenance, till the matador raises hi 


‘sword, and aims the fatal blow. If he succeed in 


penetrating to the spinal marrow, the animal instant- 
y falls, and loud and reiterated exclamations cele- 


brate the triumph of the conqueror. But if the bull 


survives the blow, he instantly becomes the assailant; 
and the matador, disconcerted by the hisses and mur- 
murs of the crowd, is not always able to escape from 
his fury. It is recorded of a matador, named Pepillo, 


‘who was uncommonly active and cool; that when 


pursued close to the barrier, at the instant when the 
animal had closed his eyes to toss him, he put his 
foot between the horns, and with this borrowed mo- 
tion cleared the fence, and alighted upon his feet. 


In his eagerness to recover his character, the mata- 
dor sometimes rushes on with a headlong fury, which 


makes the spectators tremble for his safety. Even 
the most experienced and active matador may hap- 
pen to fail in reaching, at the first blow, the vital 


part. Costillario, whose dexterity is still celebrated 
in Spain, one day missed his aim, and the bull re- 


ceived him on his horns, and tossed him twice before 
he could be delivered. He was not much hurt; but 
his honour had received a stain, till on measuring the 
horns after the animal was slain, he shewed the spec- 
tators that the horn by which he had suffered was 
two inches longer than the other; and upon this dis- 
covery, the murmurs and hisses which his failure 
ee occasioned; were succeeded by tumults of ap- 
ause. f 
‘ When the poor victim has fallen at the feet of the 
matador, the trumpet sounds, and three mules drag 
him off the stage to make way for his successor. 
These barbarous spectacles were exhibited’ every 
week during summer, and frequently twice inthe week; 
and on every day of entertainment, six bulls were 
sacrificed in the morning, and twelve in the evening. 


The combatants of each were announced in previous 


advertisements, as among us the different performers 
in a play. The three last of the bulls to be slain 
were exclusively left to the matador, ho employed 
all his skill to vary the pleasures of the spectators. 


The last bull was particularly devoted to the enter- 


tainment of the crowd, and his torments were great- 


er than those of any of his predecessors. The points 


of his horns were covered with a round case; he is 
then called embolado ; and in this state he loses the 
power of lacerating his tormentors. The spectators 


then rush in crowds to the arena; and each exercises 
his ingenuity in torturing the poor animal, which, 
notwithstanding the sheathes on his horns, makes 
them sometimes expiate their cruelties by violent 


contusions. To a stranger, the apparently uniform 


barbarity of these scenes becomes extremely disgust- 


ing ; ‘but connoisseurs, who have studied the charae- 


ters of the bulls, as well as the different methods of 
alluring, deceiving, and termenting them, find no 
one combat exactly similar to another, and pity ig- 
norant and superficial observers, who cannot distin- 


guish their variety. Wwe 

It sometimes happens that the bulls, either desti- 
tute of spirit, or startled at the view of so many 
human beings, decline the combat, and fly from their 
persecutors around . arena. Murmurs. and hiss- 
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eee ae the theatre; and the 
appy animal, regarded as a common enemy, is 
loaded with. blows and execrations by all within 
whose reach he passes. If all their teazing cannot 
provoke him to rage, there is a ery of tos 
; los perros, * the dogs, the dogs.“ Large 
Pall dogs, even fiercer than those of England, are 
then let loose upon him; and seizing him by the 
neck, the ears, or the n Is, pin him to the ground, 
till the matador kills him by striking a small dagger 
into his spine. 
is well compensat y the 
turn. e a 


8 is enormous, but 
ts which they re- 


eenness as our ladies would the gracefulness of a 
dancer, or the talents of a comedian; and fedsted 


with scenes of blood those eyes, which were in- 
tended to be exercised only in softer cruelties. The 


_ combatants themselves naturally entertained a high 
idea of the excell 


eney of their art, and were as vain 
of their triumphs over their brute antagonist, as a 
general could be of the most splendid victories over. 
2 enemy. Attempts were even made to re- 
duce their important art to a science; aud one of 
— } most celebrated champions obliged 
is countrymen with a book upon the subject. 
In vindication of this barbarous amusement, it has 


energy be identified with ferocit 


fo the warlike sprit ofits inventors and, if che bufle, 
encountered by ngs, were com- 
— — who chose to display his 


cof erueley, without any sense of 


personal danger, or any excitement of the active 
ers, may harden the heart, and repress all the 
rous feelings of our but can never in- 


render us ferocious, but will never render ney 


habits. of fortitude and resolution: they may 
rave. 
The Roman am nted 


| pen op in plots, 


the amusement of the 
. „ . ere ele 


dustry, and tended to « 


dam an astronomical dissertation, entitled. 
_ swe de vero systemate 

lished in 1645, under the title of Astronomia Phi- 
_ lolaica—a work founded on the hypothesis of the 
carth's motion round the sun. In this valuable work, 
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more profusely with blood, than when that 
99 trembled at the slightest alarm of 
a foreign enemy, while their savage dispositions were 
assassinations, and civil turmoils: 
whatever iments polite travellers have been 
di to pay to the softness and elegance of Spa- 
nish manners, it isi to fo how much 
the Spaniards are addicted to the use of the stiletto: 
it is impossible not to trace, in their enthusiasm for 
bull-fightin „the same cruel but dastardly temper, 
which delighted in the tortures of the mild and de- 
fenceless natives of America. a 
Formetly, bull-fights formed part of the enter- 
tainments which the court gave at certain times for 
ulace. On these occa- 


their presence His military household presid- 
ed to keep order; his halberdiers formed the inner 
circle of the theatre, and their ‘long weapons were 


the only barrier they opposed to the assaults of the 


— A more enlightened ‘policy induced the Spa- 
nish government to suppress, a ars ago, this 
kind of amusement, which was productive only of 


evil; which suspended the exertions of regular in- 
the two ies of 
animals most useful to man, the horse and the ox, in 
a country where the latter is not plentiful, and where 
the better kinds of the former begin to grow 


 searee.’* See Burgoanne’s Present State o, Spain, 
vol. ii. p. 148—1 


3" Twiss’s Travels in „ p. 
299; Townshend’s Joy t in, 
vol. i. p. 342, &c.; and Laborde’s View of i 


LIAUD, ISMAEL, a celebrated French astronomer, was 


rn at Loudun, in the department of Vienne, on the- 
bos Lo a , 


eptember 1605. After having gone through 
a course of philosophy at Paris, and a course of civil 
law at Poitiers, he travelled into Holland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and the Levant, and establi 


a cor- 
respondence with the most distinguished philosophers 
of the times. The attention —— he paid to 
mathematics, civil law, „and sacred and 


profane history, obtained for him the reputation of 
an universal genius-—a title by no means ill applied, 
when we consider the variety of subjects 
educated in the Protestant faith, he became a Catho- 
lic priest in the year 1639, at the age of 27. After 
an active life, during which he made numerous a8 


tronomical observations, he retired to the abbey of 


St Victor at Paris, in 1689; and he died there on 


the 25th November 1694, in the 89th year of his 


s dhe year 1696, Ballialdus published at Amster: 
i Philolaus, 
mundi. This work was repub- 


kad — —— — 
lialdus s . the i lities 
e them to move 
uniformly in an ellipse round one of its foci, and that 
calculation of is very simple, by imagining 


with ee nor were their arenas ever Bull-fights, 
drene 


us 
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a circle and an epicycle, in place of the elliptical 
orbit. Our countryman, Seth Ward, Bishop of Sa- 


BULLIALDUS. 


lisbury, published, in 1656, his Astronomia Geome- , 
trica, in which he has given a very simple method 


of calculating the equation of a planet in an ellipti- 
cal orbit. Hence, the elliptic hypothesis which we 
owe to Bullialdus, has been called Ward’s hypothe- 
sis.“ Dr Ward supposed, that the motion of each 
planet is so tempered about the focus in which the 
sun is not placed, as to form at it angles proportion- 
al to the times; while Bullialdus makes every pla- 
net move in an ellipse, formed by the section of a 
cone, whose axis passes through one of the foci.of 
the ellipse, and makes the motion of the planet a- 
bout the cone, and in circles parallel to the base of 
the cone, to be equal. Hence he supposes, what is 


just the hypothesis of Ward, that the angles at the. 


focus in which the sun is not, are proportional to the 
times. Dr Ward has pointed this out in his work, 
entitled, In Ismaeli Bullialdi Astronomia Inquisitio, 
1653 ; and has also mentioned several mistakes of 
our author. These mistakes, Bullialdus has very 
ingenuously confessed, in his reply to the learned 
Bishop, entitled Astronomia Philolaice fundamenia 
clarius explicata et_asserta adversus Zethi Wardi. im- 
pugnationem ; but he has, at the same time, pointed 
out a very ingenious correction of the elliptic hypo- 
thesis. This correction,” says Dr David Gre- 
gory, ‘¢ is well enough, if it be taken only for a cor- 
rection of the approximation to the true system, as 
it ought to be; because, by it, the coequated ano- 
maly at length might be found from the mean, a pri- 
ori, and, at the same time, the calculation satisfy ob- 
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Tur question that bas of late engaged so large a 
portion of public solicitude, will lead to a division 
of this article into two parts of very unequal ex- 


~ 


tent: the first treating literally of Bullion,—the se- 


cond of the Bullion controversy... The latter is enti- 


tled to a place in a permanent work, both from its 
present importance, and from its probable connection 


with future improvements in the state of our money 
system. It is justly remarked, that ameliorations of 
the most obvious character, in general, escape atten- 


tion until forced on mankind by necessity. The ra- 


pid fall in the value of money since 1793, and more 
particularly within these three or four years, ap- 


pears to us calculated to rouse the attention of the 
public to the adoption of a different standard, in the 


adjustment of contracts of long duration. 
since Dr Smith told us, that money, as a measure of 
value, was chiefly useful from year to year; and, in 


It is long 


this northern part of the kingdom, we have recently 


seen, in the case of the clerical stipends, the enact- 


ment of an optional reference to the current prices of 
corn. Much time may elapse before the adoption of 


a correspondent rule in the other important transac- 
tions which call for it, the per season of war and 
political agitation being highly unfavourable to dis- 


servation, which no one had done before him 


a0. Billiakduse, 


cording to Mercator's judgment) in the elliptic hy- SS 


pothesis. But when Bullialdus puts it upon us as 
the true and genuine system, and derives the physi- 
cal causes of it, after his manner, from the cone, he 


not only leaves the foundations of his Philolaic astro- 


nomy unexplained, but disputes, as if there were no 
physical foundations of astronomy at all.“ 

In 1638, Bullialdus published a work, entitled De 
Natura Lucis. In 1644, he published his translation 
of Theo, the Platonist of Smyrna. His treatise, De 
Lineis Spiralibus Exercitatio Geometrica et Astrono- 
mica, appeared at Paris in 1657. In 1663, he pubs 


lished a treatise of Ptolemy’s De judicandi facultate.. 


In 1666 appeared his, Monita duo. ad Astronomos ; 
primum de stella. Ceti, alterum de Nebulosa in Andro- 


mede cinguli parte borea, ante biennium: aterum. orta.. 
He supposes that the changeable star in the Whale 


has a part of its surface obscure, and a rotatory mo- 


tion about its axis: the best hypothesis which has 
yet been employed to explain these singular pheno-. 
mena. In 1682, he published his Opus Novum ad 


Arithmeticam infinitorum, fol. Paris. Bullialdus wrote 
also some pieces concerning ecclesiastical rights ;. and, 
he published the History of Ducas in. the. original 
Greek, with a Latin version, and notes. It was 
printed at the Louvre in 1649. The manuscripts of 
Bullialdus were preserved in the king's library, and 


there was also à copy of them in the depot of the 


Marine. See Perrault's Hommes Illustres, Paries 
1697; Niceron Memoires des Hommes Illustres 3 
and the Journal des Sgavans, Feb. 7, 1675. (o) 
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cussions whieh demand so much length of delibera- 


tion; but it is always one advance towards improve. 


ment, to ascertain the origin of past errors. With 
this view, an enquiry into the causes of the late rise 
in the price of bullion, may be made the channel of 
considerable instruction to us. n ASAE | ST 
I. Bullion may be defined, “ Gold or silver in an 
uncoined and unwrought state.“ Though the quality 
of bullion in our markets is understood to be of the 
British standard, the word bullion is of general im- 
port, and may be applied to gold and silver, with 
whatever mixture of alloy. It signifies also these me- 
tals in their unalloyed or virgin state; sn oe they 
are, in that case, so soft as to be little fitted to re- 
ceive any permanent Wer ane. of course are seldom 
exposed to sale. Our laws, which prohibit strictly 
the export of British coin, lay no restraint on the 
traffic in foreign coin or bullion. After oath has 
been made — the magistrates, that — in 

uestion has not been obtained from the melting of 

ritish coin, the export may freely take place. Gold 
being with us the standard metal, the word ‘bullion, 
when used by itself, is understood of gold bullion. 
The proportions in a pound of gold of the British 
standard, are 11 oz. 2 dwt. pure metal, and 18 dwti 


Albert Curtius is supposed by some to have first suggested the elliptical hypothesis. 
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. The standard weight of our guinea is 5 dwt. 
9% grains; but the more ordinary weight, after a 
coinage has been in wear, is 5dwt. 8 grains. A gui- 
nea below 5 dwt. 8 grains is no longer a legal tender, 
nor is there any — melting and using it for 
the purposes of manufacture. It cannot, however, 
be exported. The standard price of gold is L. 3, 178. 
104d. an oz.; the standard price of gilver is 5s, 2d. 
an oz. The relative value of gold to silver is some - 
what different in different currencies. In ours it is 
(according to Dr — as 1554 to l; in Paris 15, 
to 1, which is very nearly the same; in the United 
States it is about 15 to 1; in Hamburgh 14.7, and 
in Amsterdam 14.8 to J. 
Uutil a century ago, silver was the standard metal 
in our cand as it still is in the currencies of Hol- 
land and Hamburgh. Since 1717, has been our 
standard. Gold bullion in our markets was, during 
many years, at a very slight variation from the coin- 
age price, with the exception of an interval previous 
to the great recoinage in 1773, when the worn and 
_ degraded state of our guineas made uncoined gold 
comparatively high. It rose, however, no higher 
than L.4, or L.4, 1s. per oz., and fell to its proper 
level as soon as our coin was renewed.. But in silver 
it has unluckily happened, during more than a cen- 
tury, that the market price has exceeded the coinage 
value of 5s. 2d. an oz. Hence a powerful tempta- 
\ tion to melt the coin; and hence the cause of the 
1 sudden disap nce of the expensive coinage execu- 
1 ted in Kin illiam’s reign. aor 
_ India and China, which used for ages to receive 
large supplies of silver from Europe, have of late years 
drawn them direct from America; one result, among 
others, of the extended traffic of the United States. 
It happens indeed, oddly enough, that in consequence 
of the high price of bullion in England, our mint is 
now at work on silver imported from Bengal. The 
partial diminution whieh has taken place in the pre- 
sent age in the relative value of silver to gold, is to 


* * 


be accounted for by the difference in the quantities 


respectively produced at the American mines, where 
d has hardly kept up its former amount, ( Evidence, 
Bullion Committee, p. 129,) the supply of silver has 
been nearly doubled. Mexico is in this, as in other 

respects, by far the foremost of the Spanish colonies, 

the yearly produce of her silver mines appearing now 

5 to amount to neatly five millions sterling. . The col- 
ia ba produce of the rest.of Spanish America in 


ilver and gold, may be estimated at three millions 
‘Adios 


more. to these somewhat less than a mil - 
lion sterling for the produce of Portuguese America in 
both metals, and somewhat more than another million 


4 for the mines of our own hemisphere, we make a total 

i of ten millions sterling annually, added Saino stack 

1 of the precious metals throughout the world. When. 
we thus find that che mines of th 
old world form a 


hea? 


nsued, had not the extended commerce to India 
na, 0 the nein of 
the Dutch, a wide vent for these metallic treasures, 
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It appears, from tables in the 4 it tothe Bullion Bullion 
Report, p. 185, that the relative weight of Bod 
annually produced is to that of silver as one to fifty- 

two ; 8 * value 2 rot anda halt 

Spain being the country in Europe which is suppose 

ta feel the effect of depreciation in the first 5 Be 

the state of her corn markets becomes an object of 
consideration, In observing the course of prices in 

them during the century 1675 to 1765, we 

find very little appearance of enhancement ; a circum- 


“stance which serves to confirm Dr Smith’s opinion, 


that during that period there was no material rise 
in the money price of commodities, while, on coming 
to a later epoch, from 1765 to 1787, the enhance- 
ment that took place in the Spanish corn markets, ( Ap- 
pendiz to Bullion Report, p.183,) will be found to bear 
a close resemblance to what happened in our own, 

IJ. We now come to the second division of our 
article, we mean the question that is still pending, in 
regard to the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England. We may look back to the histo- 
ry of parliamentary proceedings for ages, without be- 
ing enabled to find a topic which has excited a larger 
share of public interest, or more ample contributions 
of individual exertion, both in aud out of parliament ; 
contributions creditable, on the whole, to their au- 
thors, though often marked by the erroneous con- 
clusions inseparable from the application of a limited 
experience to the discussion of a wide and complica- 
ted. subject. 

Among the various inconveniences produced by 
our eager participation in the war of the French Re- 
volution, one of the most considerable was the over- 
throw of our exchanges. That this was not imme- 
diately perceptible in 1793, must have been owing to 
the circumstance of our aid consisting not in money 
but in troops, and to the large proportion of military 
stores transported from England. Next summer, the 
commencement of Wisp subsid ee a tem- 

depression of the exc e, which ceased to 
823 aon as it became week that the infidelity 
of that power to its engagements would lead to a 
suspension of our remittances. Besides, Holland and 
all the north, of Germany being open to our mer- 
chants, during 1794, the counteracting power of 
—— . full play in storing a corrective to 


those encroachments which public expences abroad 


never fail to make in the natural level of exchenge: 
ur 


But in 1795, the case became very different. 
troops had been withdrawn, and our contribution to 
the continental struggle consisted wholly in 4 
Holland was no longer open to our commerce, and, 
what was unfortunately of much more consequence, 
a deficiency in our harvest forced us to make 1 55 
importations of corn from the north of Europe. 

ce of commercial payments came thus to be add- 
ed to the balance of political payments, and their 
conjunct if. a consic reduction 1 ie 
exchange. the distressing consequences o 
state 1 both to our merchants and to govern- 
ment, those only can judge who knew the pecuniary 
straits of 1795 and 1796, or who. have read, in the 
reports of our parliamentary committees, the anxious 
conferences and correspondence between Mr Pitt and 
the Bank directors. It was then (November 1795) 
chat the directors declared that gold bad risen in the 
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‘Bullion. market eight per cent. above its Wee value, and 


that Mr Pitt found it necessary to make a promise 
(which has since been much talked about) of enter- 
ing into no political engagement likely to affect’ the 
state of our circulating medium, without a previous 
communication to the bank directors. » This expres- 
sion on the part of the minister, which has sine¢ been 
urged as an evidence of the undue influence of the 
bank, is merely an example of the difficulties in which 
governments involve themselves, by aiming at exer- 


tions beyond their means. Gladly wouid the bank’ 


have been relieved from that connection with govern- 
ment which led to such conferences, but ministers 
were sdnguine in the cause of Austria, and repeated 
one demand on the bank after another, with all the 
confidence which marks the feelings of men unac- 


quainted with the practice of business, and the limited 


resources of commercial establishments. A better har- 
vest in 1796 had delivered us from one source of em- 
barrassment, and was restoring the exchange; but, 
towards the end of the year, the threatened invasion 
from France created an alarm which more than coun- 
terbalanced this partial relief. 

The failure oF some country banks having un- 
luckily taken place at this critical period, a run on 
other country banks, and a drain of gold from the 
bank of England, was the consequence. It was in 
vain that the directors resorted to the expedient 
which, in ordinary times, they had always found to 
answer—a reduction of the quantity of their notes: 
The evil was of a new and peculiar kind, and the 
drain continued to go on. At last, after diminish- 
ing their circulation to nearly eight millions and a 
half, the directors, finding their demand for cash un- 
abated, communicated to ministers the exhausted 
state of their coffers ; and the consequence was, an 
injunction from the privy council to suspend all fur- 
ther payments in specie. ‘This suspension was first 
notified to the public on Monday, 27th February, 
accompanied with an intimation, that ‘the general 
concerns of the bank were in the most affluent and 
prosperous situation, and that the directors meant to 
continue their usual discounts, paying the amount in 
bank notes.“ And here it is important to remark, 
by what gradual steps innovations, at first’ tempo- 
rary, became incorporated into our permanent po- 
licy. The suspension of cash payments appears to 
have been intended at first for a few weeks only ; it 
was next prolonged to the end of the current session 
of parliament ; and afterward, to a short time sub- 
sequent to the opening of the succeeding session, 


Nor were the means of resuming cash-payments | 


wanting at the last of these periods. Corn had be- 
come plentiful among us; and the rapid successes of 
Bonaparte had at that time, as well as afterwards, 
cut short the projected duration of our continental 
subsidies. These circumstances, co-operating with 
the effect of a contracted currency (a cause which 
we shall more fully explain under the head Ex- 
CHANGE), produced a great rise in the exchange be- 
tween England and the Continent. Specie flowed 
in on us exactly as it has lately gone out; and an 
opportunity was afforded to the bank directors to 
accumulate such a quantity of bullion as might en- 
able them to fulfil their engagements to the public. 
A resolution was accordingly taken, at a court of 


directors, on 26th October 1797, to the effect that Bullion.“ { 


they were able to issue specie in any manner that 
might be deemed necessary for the accommodation 
of the public, if the political cireumstances of the 
country do not render it inexpedient ; but the direc- 
tors, deeming it foreign to their province to judge of 


these points, wish to submit to the wisdom of par- 


liament, whether, as it has been once udged proper 
to lay a restrietion on the payments of the bank in 
cash, it may or may not be prudent to continue the 
same. A parliamentary committee being again ap- 
pointed to report on the state of the bank, and find- 
ing that no inconvenience’ had resulted from the sus- 
pension of cash payments, deelared'that, in consi- 
deration of political circumstances; particularly the 
avowed intention of the enemy to injure our credit, 
they were led to think it expedient to continue the 
restriction now subsisting.” “A 

The suspension of cash payments was now consi- 
dered our settled policy for the remainder of the war. 
The year 1798 was as prosperous as it is reasonable 
to expect that a year of war can be: we had a fa- 
vourable season at home, and exemption from the 
burden of subsidies abroad. Our naval: operations 
were eminently successful, and our merchant con- 
voys arrived in safety from both east and west. 
Bank notes were in perfect credit,; and, confidence 
being restored among commercial men, money, ag 
always happens in such a case, became more rapid in 
circulation, and ‘comparatively plentiful. But the 


succeeding year presented a very different spectacle: 


Our government, encouraged by the accession of 
Russia, and in no small degree by our financial pros- 
perity, to call forth anew the power of the Conti< 
nent against France, engaged both for the payment 
of large subsidies, and for the maintenance of a pow- 
erful army in Holland. No sooner was the forma- 
tion of this second coalition known, than the conti- 
nental exchange began to bear the marks of sudden 
declension ; and, as in-1795, it most unfortunately 
happened, that the evils of scarcity were added to 
the pressure of foreign expenditure. A season, at 
first promising, became extremely unproductive from 
continued rain, and reduced us to seek a supply from 


the north of Europe, the quarter to which we had 


already become largely indebted for military aid. 
The burden of subsidies was not of very long dura- 
tion; the caprice of Paul, and the vigour of Bona 
parte, concurring’ tothe same end producing, in 
the first place, a diminution in the amount of ‘our 
payments, and soon after bringing them to a close 
by a continental pacification: But ‘the visitation of 
a deficient harvest took place, for the third time, in 
1800,—a calamity which raised the price of corn, 
during that and next year, to an unexampled height. 
The average’ price of wheat during these two “yer 
was nearly £6 a quarter; and it has been declared 
in evidence, before a parliamentary committee, that 
the demand for foreign corn, before it came to a 
close in 1802, cost this country no less than fifteen 
millions sterling. Here, then, was a season of se- 
vere trial for our paper currency; and it was in the 
year 1800, that an observing eye could first perceive 
the effects consequent on the irregularity introduced 
into our system by the suspension of the convertibi- 
lity of our paper into cash. The mode in which it 
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words, by contracti 


change in 1799, led, as it always does, to the oc- 
currence of mercantile failures; hence scarcity of 
money, arising partly from actual exportation, but 
much more from that obstructed cireulation at home 
which never fails to follow a want of confidence a- 
mong persons in trade. The mercantile distress of 
the autumn of this year will be long remembered b 

those who were then in business in London. In this 
scene of disquietude and embarrassment, the eyes of 
the merchant, were fixed on the bank. An enlarge- 
ment of discounts was called for, on account both 
of the direct aid resulting from an increase of our 
currency, and the still more considerable relief which 
would arise from an example of confidence afforded 
by the bank,.the reputed centre of mercantile infor- 
mation, The directors, had they been liable to pay 
in specie, would have felt the necessity of refusin 

all applications for an extended issue, and even o 

contracting their current circulation, The unfavour- 
able exchange would have produced a run on them 
for guineas, which could have been counteracted on- 
ly by raising the value of their paper, or, in other 
its amount. But, exempted 
as they were from su 
themselves at liberty to keep the state of exchange 
out of consideration, and to go as far, or nearly as 
far, as they were warranted by the validity of the 
bills presented for discount. The extended issue 
‘consequent on this latitude of rule, while it afford - 
ed a large gon to the bank, was productive of great 
relief to the mercantile body. It stopped the pro- 
gress of the mischief engendered by the overthrow 


of the exchange; and, had future circumstances, and 


the disposition of the bank, led to a gradual con- 
traction of the overissue, the public might have reap- 
ed the benefit. of aid in the day of need, without 
much injury from future retribution. But corporate 

ies are almost as slow as individuals in persuad- 
ing themselves to remove the possession of advan- 
tages ; the bank felt the profit of increased circula- 
tion, and did not clearly see that what was good for 
them could be bad for the country. The rise of 
bullion above paper, which had now taken place to 


the extent of nearly three per cent., although con- 


elusive proof of depreciation in the mind of an at- 


tentive observer, was little understood by the public 
at large, and equally little by the weak ministry who 


had. preceded Mr Pitt. It is fair to add, that the 


. „ in bringing us peace and a favourable 
ty 


4 


proved by no means an era of termination 
to mercantile difficulties. The fall in the value of 


merchandise on the one hand —the dread of a renew- 


al of war on the other—the heavy loss sustained by 
the contractors for the loan were all circumstances 
which led the commercial body to desire a conti- 
nuance of bank discounts on the enlarged scale. The 
abrogation of the restriction, though twice expect- 
ed (1802 and 1808), did not take place; and, on the 
renewal of war, its continuance was regarded as a 


matter of course. 


It may be useful here to direet our attention to 
the degree of increase which had taken place in the 
stock of bank of England notes. In regard to 
small notes (L.1 and L.2), nearly three years elap- 


shape of discounts to the 
apprehensions, they deemed 
of England 

tion, probably 
bank paper; and if e, moreover, 
mean those im 


was abundant; that of 1804, althou 
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took place was this: The fall of the continental ex- 


ced after the suspension, before their amount rose to Bullion, 
two millions—a circumstance to be attributed to iber 
favourable exchange of 1797, 1798, and part of 

1799. But whenever the exchange underwent the 

serious revolution which. we have mentioned, our 

guineas began to find, their way abroad ; so that, by 

the end of 1803, our mall note circulation had risen 

to four millions, The augmentation of our larger 

notes had been less considerable, being, in the end 

of 1803, 7 two millions and a. — 

amount of the ordinary currency previous to 
suspension. When we consider, that the increase of 
small notes, however profitable to the bank, formed 
rather a substitution 2 guineas than an addition to 
the mass of our circulating medium, the remaining 
sum (two and a half millions) appears a moderate 


augmentation for such years of pecuniary 3 
To this, however, is to be added the extended issues 


of country banks, the amount of which had been, 
for some time, in a state L gee prete in 
consequence of the aid aff them by the bank 
of England. That aid was partly direct, in the 
agents of country 
„66 TTFTTTT0T 
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To the two and à half millions of — in 
N notes, is — to —— an addi- 
larger -for the extension of country 
0 allowance 


for a cause of more real than t ve 
8 vements in rie which the 
same stock of paper go a much greater way, we 
shall be 4 hw the total a tation 
of our circulating medium, fram 1797 to 1803, as 
very considerable, and as affording an adequate rea- 
es, the partial depreciation which had now taken 


2 N 
If we divide the history of the bank, since its sus- 
nsion, into epochs, the years 1797 and 1798 may 
termed a season of tranquillity, while the follow- 
ing years, till the conclusion of peace, must be pro- 


nounced to come under a less sati — 
The renewal of war may be consi a third era; 
an era in which the advance of national power and 


prosperity was retarded by enormous burdens, but 
in . there was, for several Dire direct 

ressure on our 2 This exemp- 
om was owin r — con- 
duehtaleubsidsée, and from the necessity of large 
importations of foreign corn. The harvest of — ot 
partially. 
ficient, led to nothing in the shape of scarcity ; and 
together, below a fair average. In regard to subsi- 
dies, we were long unable to stir the continent to 
arms; and when, in the end of 1805, we had suc- 
ceeded in our favourite plan of a coalition, the rapid 
success of Bonaparte saved us, as before, from a pro- 
longation of remittances, at the moment ¶ December) 
when their magnitude had completely overset the ex- 
change. Our subsequent aid to Prussia and Russia 
was of an a Were . than to 2 
casion a ex y anda u 

n to take place after the peace of Tilsit. The 
Erst five years of the war, therefore, were a period 
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tors in the days of Cromwell. 
to have persuaded government, that if neutral trade 


erees. 
ture of Heligoland, as a station for contraband trade 


of financial stability; the mercantile world, if not 
prosperous, was exempt from any great or general 
disaster; and the bank, of course, from any impor- 
tunate demands for extended issue. The directors 
had the prudence to keep their circulation steadily 
within the limit we have mentioned; and the depre- 
tiation of their paper, though continuing always at 
nearly three per cent. was unperceived by the public. 
Gold was not lower than four pounds an ounce; but 
it was little heard of in the market, the bank having 
‘become, in a manner, the exclusive purchasers. 

We are now to enter on a fourth pertod in the his- 
tory of the restriction act, a period altogether dif- 
‘ferent from the tranquil years that preceded it. Un- 
til the end of 1807, we had conducted our military 
operations with a careful reference to our means, and 


had been hardly led into any kind of warfare calcu- 
‘lated to expose to hazard the peculiar nature of our 


currency. But, at this time, all considerations of a 


‘calmer kind gave way to the call for vigour, and the 
‘stoppage of neutral trade, a measure long called for 
‘by some of the London merchants, and long resisted 
be Nara cia, received the sanction of the cabinet. 


e dull sale of our East India merchandise, the un- 


-profitableness of ship-owning, and the annual sink- 


ang of West India property, —misfortunes resulting in 
5 from the defects of our own policy, and more 


‘from the pressure of long continued warfare, - were 


ascribed, by the majority of the suffering parties, to 
the successful competition of the Americans. Mer- 
eantile men, accustomed to form their opinions from 
first impressions, can hardly be expected to take in- 
to view the remote consequences of the measures for 


which they contend. Ardent in the prosecution of 
the war, and unconscious that its accumulating bur- 


dens sap the foundations of their prosperity, they are 
much more likely to attribute their disappointments 
to the intrusive interference of foreigners, than to er- 
rors at home. Commercial jealousies have always 


been keen, and the Americans seem likely to be- 


come in our eyes what the Dutch were to our ances- 
Her merchants seem 


were stopped, the continent must draw its supplies 
from England; and that we should succeed in smug- 
gling them in defiance of Bonaparte’s prohibitory de- 
Hence, among other arrangements, the cap- 


with the north of Germany. While her merchants 
calculated that these measures would relieve them of 
the superabundance of their produce, ministers, dis- 
posed to join in this expectation, were perhaps more 
directly actuated by the popularity attendant on a 
3 demonstration of energy against the enemy. 

uch was the origin of our orders in council in No- 
vember 1807. 1 a singular coincidence, it hap- 
pened that, shortly before, we had determined to 
consider the intercourse of America as injurious to 
us, Bonaparte had adopted an opposite conelusion; 
and, under the impression, “ that all maritime com- 
merce tolerated on the continent, whether through 


Americans or others, must turn to the ad vantage of 
the British, had intimated to the minister of the 


ried on with us. 
indispensable to the length of credit required by a 


of our manufactures. 
the amount of these remittances is no easy matter; 


of our continental exchange. 
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United States at Paris his intention to permit nd “Bullion. 


longer the neutrality of his country. Accordingly, 
his rejoinder to our orders bespoke no disposition to 
evade their operation, but an impatience to drive A- 
merica to extremity with us, by denouncing ven- 


geance against any of her ships which might submit 


to our new regulations. From these angry denun- 
ciations on the part of the two great powers of Eu- 
rope, joined to the embargo adopted by congress 
(22d December), ensued a complete cessation of in- 
tercourse between America and the continent of Eu- 
rope. Ne 
After this explanation of the stoppage of the A- 
merican continental trade, it remains that we trace 
its effects on the state of our money system. The 
illustration will be useful, by conveying an idea of 
the complicated structure of trade, and of the falla- 
cious nature of first impressions in regard to it. Not- 
withstanding the attachment to France, and the an- 
tipathy to this country, produced by the war, for 


‘American independence, the mercantile intercourse, 


consequent on the peace of 1783, was. chiefly car- 
Britain alone possessed the capital 


newly settled country ; and while we obtained the 
almost total supply of manufactured goods, France 


‘and the other parts of the continent have been con- 
‘fined, in their intercourse with the United States, to 
the sale of their particular articles of produce. Such 
was the division of American trade twenty-five years 


ago, and such did it continue, with little variation 
in proportion, however increased in magnitude, till 
the issuing of our orders in council. The more the 


imports into the continent from the United States 
were augmented by the prolongation of the war, the 


larger became the exportations of British merchan- 
dise to America. More than half the proceeds of 
the American produce sold on the continent was re- 
mitted to London, and appropriated to the purchase 
To ascertain with precision 


but from the official documents laid before congress 
in 1806, they appeared, for some time back, to be 
from four to five millions sterling annually, or nearly 


-L. 100,000 a-week. Such was the fund which, as 


Mr Baring remarks,* had of late formed the support 
Little did our go- 
vernment, in meditating the suspension of neutral 


trade, anticipate the wound they were inflicting on 


our own resources; and little were the bank directors 
aware of the effect of the American remittances on 


the exchange, when cm forbore te raise their voices 
in opposition to this favourite measure. 


The pri- 
vation of this aid was not immediate ; for although 
the stoppage of American arrivals in the continent 
took place in February 1808, the sale of goods and 
remittances to England continued till the autumn of 
that year. We were then deprived of this ample 


fund, and the exchange underwent a depression, from 
which it has not yet recovered. 


The next cause of the fall of our foreign exchan- 
ges in 1808 was of a very different nature, and con- 
sisted in the pecuniary aid contributed by us to res 


Pamphlet on the Orders in Council, 3d edition, p. 165. 
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measures against neutral trade, we had, in a great 
‘degree, stripped ourselves of the means of providing 
for it. The funds which would otherwise have been 


1 — from American bills, were now to be fur- 


nished by the ex of new specie; and it appears 
by the 2 Report of the Bullion Com. 
‘mittee, (p. 292.) that no less than two millions and 
a half were sent to the peninsula, between May and 
December 1808. The transmission of specie, since 
its scarcity among ourselves, has necessarily under- 
gone a diminution, and almost total cessation; but 
the heavy expences of the war continue to destroy 
‘the equilibrium of the exchange, notwithstanding 
‘the vast quantity of stores sent from this country, 
and paid for by government in bank notes. 

e third cause which has operated in aggrava- 
tion of this evil, is the same which, in former years, 
‘was productive of so much mischief, we mean the 
‘inadequacy of our harvests. From the unfortunate 
Preja ice against leases throughout the greater part 

of agen d, che improvement of our agriculture has 
‘by no means kept pace with the increase of our po- 
pulation. Half a century ago, we ced more 
corn than we consumed, and were — the — of ex- 
porting a proportion to our neighbours. Exporta- 
tain fraser r come’, and, in the course of time, 
was succeeded by such an excess in our wants above 
our means, that, since the beginning of the present 
century, we have annually im on an average, 
near a million and a half of quarters of corn, forming 
a yearly value of I. 3,700, 000, exclusive of occa- 
sional sup lies from Ireland. Our harvests in 1805, 
1806, and 1807, yielded their usual produce; in 
1808, there was a small deficiency, succeeded unfor- 
tunately by a much greater one in 1809. In that 
1 — as in 1799, a crop, not scanty in itself, was 
— to damage in reaping, by a long continuance 
of rain. It became necessary, therefore, to have re- 


course to importation, at a time when, from the 


causes already mentioned, bullion was at L. 4, 10s. 
an ounce, and the Hamburgh exchange fifteen per 


cent. against us. Of the two evils, a farther depres- 


sion of exchange, or an additional rise in the price 
of corn, the latter appeared to government the more 
to be dreaded, and licences were accordingly granted 
for importation. When we find that the sum paid 


to ah! Sete corn in 1810, amounted, as appears 
ia 


by parliamentary documents, to L.7,077,865, we 
cannot fail to consider this as a great additional 
cause of the fall of the exchange. The favourable 
harvest of 1810 came most opportunely to our re- 
lief ; but the deficiency of that of last year, though 
only partial, has again reminded us of ‘the n ty 

of depending on foreign supplies. ' 
The obstruction to our continental trade, by the en- 
forcement of Bonaparte’s prohibitory decrees, which 
to many 1 5 the great and sole source of the evil, 
rank only fourth in our catalogue of causes. Serious 
as these obstructions have now become, their : 
nity of 


tion has been of much later date than the majo 


rassments, that he 
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" cue Spain and Portugal from Bonaparte’s usurpa- the public are aware of. Bonaparte felt, at every 
2 drain, ta ol from its magnitude, was sap the injury which they created to himself, br 
i “doubly so from its occurring at a time when, by our venue as in popularity, a used to connive at their 


evasion, after having nominally enjoined their execu- 
tion in the most positive terms. The year 1809, 
though posterior to his vehement proclamations, was 
a season of very active intercourse between England 
aud the continent. This intercourse was maintained 
during the first half of 1810; and it was not until 
the continued depression of our exchange, and the 
multitude of our mercantile failures, inspired him 
with the hope, that a rigorous enforcement of his 
decrees would complete the measure of our embar- 
to act up to the letter of his 
edicts. Accordingly, it was only in the winter of 
1810 that seizures of British property were made in 
the Prussian harbours, and that the ridiculous ex- 
treme of 2 our goods was resorted to in his 
own dominions. If we look to the magnitude of our 
exports to the continent of Europe, not only 
to 1810, but to the present date, we shall have rea- 
son to be surprised, that they so much exceed the 
limited calculation, which a sense of the multiplied 
impediments would lead us to form. Still, however, 
a trade conducted under such disadvantages of ex- 
pence and hazard, must be infinitely less productive 
than if direct and unrestrained. In regard to the ex- 
change, it will be found, when attentively scrutini- 
zed, to operate less as an original cause of malady 
than as a prevention of cure. But free transmission 
of commodities, which forms the natural remedy to 
an unegual-exchange, is now denied us; and the evil, 
when once in progress from other reasons, is main- 
tained in all its virulence by the effect of these hos- 
tile decrees. Among the minor causes of the fall of 
exchange, might be enumerated the heavy sums paid 
for freight to foreign ters, Bonaparte’s pro- 
hibitions of remitting bills to England, and the un- 
usual amount of foreign property (L.1,040,000)* 
sold out of our funds, and remitted to the continent 
in 1810. But enough has been brought forward 


to account for the occurrence of this distressing event, 


and it now remains to explain its effects on the state 
of our m system, a 

An unfavourable rate of exchange, implying that 
money is of more value abroad than at home, forms a 
limit of bounty on the export of merchandise. A 


slight inequality is thus in general corrected, without 


the adoption of any other measure than a 
shipment of goods, the nature and amount of which 
may be safely left to the vigilance of merchants. On 
the rise becoming greater, and exceeding the ex 
of the conveyance of specie, bullion is bow up 
and exported. A continued and farther advance of 
the exchange, leads to the exportation of the current 
coin: a practice which no ies have been found 
adequate to prevent. Parting with a portion of our 
coin, however ungracious an expedient, is, in ordina- 
times, an in — — 2 2 
own excha in two ways, ing a 0 
our debt, and by — the wet — — 
ing coin. It was thus that we corrected, in the end 
oft 1795, the inequality of exchange caused by the 


* Chalmers’ Considerations on Commerce and Bullion, p. 72. 
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Bullion. double burden of subsidies and corn-payments. In 
the still more serious difficulties of 1799 and 1800, 


this severe remedy was only partially applied; a pro- 
portion of our bullion and coin went abroad, but pa- 
per supplying its place, the cure was not radical, and 
our bank-notes remained at a depreciation. No im- 
provement took place during succeeding years; and 
it was our misfortune to meet the accumulated de- 
mands of 1808 with a deficiency in our coin, anda 
degradation in our paper. The progress of the evil 
was consequently rapid, bullion rising 15 per cent. 
above its coinage.value so early as the spring of 1809, 
(Lioyd’s List,) and bank-notes falling currently to 
a discount before the end of the year. All the ex- 
pedients applicable to such a state of things,—export 
of goods, transmission of bullion, smuggling out of 


coin, were put in practice by the keen and adven-. 


turous classes of society, who make it their business 
to resort to such means. But their efforts were un- 
_ availing ; the heavy demands from abroad, and a non- 
convertible currency at home, baffled all ordinary 
corrections. It may be worth while to consider, 
what would have been the course of things, had a 
similar revolution in the exchange occurred at a time 
when the Bank was liable to pay in specie. Whe- 
ther the sum of evil would have been greater or 
smaller, its progress and character, there can be no 
doubt, 1 have been altogether different. The 
state of the exchange producing heavy demands on 
the Bank, for guineas to be melted and ex ported, 
that establishment would have forthwith had recourse 
to the well-known remedy of contracting its issues. 
The claims of government, however urgent, must 
have been resisted, and the accommodation of dis- 
counts almost wholly withdrawn from trade, The 
consequences would have been an unavoidable relax- 
ation of our exertions in Spain,—a general fall in the 
value of commodities,—-an embarrassment almost 
universal among our traders, leading, in innumerable 
cases, to a temporary suspension of payments, and in 
many to bankruptcy. All this would have taken 
place so early as 1809; the deficient harvest of that 
ie would have aggravated our distress; and a de- 
alcation in the public revenue, similar in its cause to 
that which has just occurred, but greater in extent, 
would have been inevitable. Our exchange, however, 
could hardly have fallen below 10 or 12 per cent. ; and 
the correcting powers of trade, if impeded by Bona- 
parte, would have experienced no incumbrance from 
the state of our own currency. Such would have 
been our situation, had we encountered the whole of 
our calamity in the outset, and sought for no pallia- 
tion in the substitution of paper 55 coin. But as 
things have been ordered, the substitution of paper 
has both retarded the approach of the evil, and con- 
cealed from us its real character. The exchange had 
deen deranged during eighteen months, before the 
mercantile embarrassments became serious; the Bank, 
instead of narrowing, consented to inerease its issues; 
the foreign expences of government underwent no 
diminution; nor has there been any general fall in 
the value of commodities. On the other hand, the 
exchange continues, in this its fourth year of depres- 
sion, so low as 20 or 25 per cent.; the list of mer- 


gantile failures appears to suffer no reduction; and 
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the effect of any measure of relief that may be adopt- 
ed by goverment must necessarily be remote. It is * 
difficult, therefore, to pronounce, whether the con- 
tinued use of paper money has lessened or aggrava- 
ted the pressure resulting from political and com- 
mercial causes; the stroke was less sudden, but the 
wound is perhaps deeper. It is foreign to our plan 
to enter into political calculations, but there is one 
idea too importaut to be omitted: Had the Bank 
been subject to cash payments, the ruinous conse- 
quences of stopping the American trade must have 
been so soon perceived, that our orders in council 
would have speedily been recalled, or, more proba- 
bly, would never have been issued. 

After this narrative of the progress of our paper 
currency, it remains for us to direct our attention to 
the measures. proposed to remedy its depression, In 
February 1810, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was moved for by Mr Horner, to “ enquire into 
the cause of the high price of gold bullion, and to take 
into consideration the state of the circulating medium 
of exchanges.’? A committee was 8 na- 
med, without much interference, it has been said, on 
the part of ministers, and was occupied during two 
months in the examination of evidence. The per- 
sons examined were chiefly bullion dealers, merchants, _ 
bankers, and bank directors. The leading members. 
in the committee, next to Mr Horner, are under- 
stood to have been Mr Huskisson and Mr Henry 
Thornton. It is the custom, in parliamentary com- 
mittees, after hearing evidence, to adopt certain re- 
solutions explanatory of the sense of the committee, 
and of the substance of the report about to be fra- 
med. It was only in this stage of the business, we 
understand, that Mr Perceval began to apprehend a 
decision contrary to the views of the Bank and of 
government. Coming personally to the committee, 
which he had hitherto very little attended, and col- 
lecting those of the members whose ideas were coin- 
cident with his own, he endeavoured, it is said, to. 
negative the proposition, that bank-paper was un- 
derstood to be depreciated, but in vain ; the majority 
of the committee having made up their minds to an 
opposite conclusion. The report accordingly went 
on; but so complicated was the labour, that, not- 
withstanding the time already bestowed, and the fa- 
miliarity of the subject to the gentlemen whose- 
names we have mentioned, above a month was requi- 
red for its completion. It begins with a statement of 
the extraordinary rise of bullion in our market, and 
of the endeavours of the committee to ascertain what 
cause, in the opinion of mercantile men, had led to 
this irregularity. To the notion entertained by se- 
veral witnesses, that it was owing to a rise of gold. 
on the continent, the committee could by no means. 
subscribe. The sudden rise in our foreign exchange. 
formed the next topic of enquiry ; and here, as in, 
the other point, the committee differ from the opi- 
nions of practical men, the majority of whom attri, 
buted it to the foreign expences of government, and 
to the excess of our imports in 1809 above our ex- 


ports. Two merchants, however, if they did not go 


so far as the committee, in declaring a depreciation, 
of our bank-notes, were of opinion, that their non- 
convertibility into cash had been materially instra- 


— 


; 


Anon. mental in preventing a re-establishment of the rate of 


exchange. The committee, in arguing that a consi- 


. derable part of the inequality of the exchange must 
be owing to a fall in our paper currency, enter into 


a very instructive explanation of the distinction be- 
tween real and nominal exchange ; but they are less 
successful in an attempt to calculate the relative 
amount of our exports and imports for the year 
1809. 

The third subject of investigation, the inquiry in- 
to the rules of the bank in respect to their issues, 
gave rise to some anxious answers. The bank di- 
rectors appear to have become by this time suspicious 
of the intentions of the committee, and fought hard 
to ward off (Evidence, p. 79 and 89.) some of their 
probing questions. The point on which they were 


chiefly at variance, was, whether the amount of their 


issues ought or ought not to be regulated by a refe- 
rence to the price of bullion, and the condition of 
the foreign exchange. The committee contend for 
the affirmative, while the bank assert, that the validi- 
of the bills presented to them for discount, should 
orm almost the only subject of consideration. The 
bank also oppose the idea, that the irregular state of 
the exchange is owing, in any degree, to a degrada- 
tion of their paper; an allegation which leads the 
committee into a series of arguments to shew that de- 
preciation has been known to exist in cases where the 
currency was, like that of the Bank of England, of 
undoubted character as to ultimate solvency. The ear- 
ly part of the history of the bank of England itself, the 
case of the Scotch banks in 1763, and the more recent 
example of the bank of [reland in 1809, are all ad- 
duced in support of this position. The committee 
then conclude this part of the Report, with a mix- 
ture of praise and censure on the bank directors. 
‘Their conduct, in not attending to the price of bul- 
lion and state of exchange, is said to involve “ great 
ractical errors ;’? while their moderation in * limit- 
mg the amount of their issues, is declared to entitle 
them to a continuance of the confidence so long re- 
posed in them by the public.” The fourth and last 
division of the Bullion Report, regards the progres- 
sive increase of our paper currency. After exhibit- 
ing a list of the annual quantity of bank of England 
notes in circulation since 1798, and commenting on 
the bank advances to government, as well as to the 
mercantile body for discounts, the committee are led 
into an enquiry into the circulation of country banks. 
Here, from the scantiness of materials, the greatest 
caution was necessary; and from the want of it the 
committee have fallen into very serious mistakes, 
They sum up the Report by declaring the existence 
of an excess in our paper currency ; by ascribing this 
excess to the absence of the salutary check of cash 
payments; by lamenting the evils attendant on de- 
preciated currency ; by dissuading the adoption of 
any indirect schemes to limit our paper circulation’; 
and by recommending an act of parliament to resume 
cash payments within the space of two years. 
‘Having thus communicated the substance of the 
— we shall venture to make some observations 
with regard to its accuracy. Without joining in the 


_acknowled 
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popular exclamation, that it is production of Bullion. 


theorists, we are of opi that the most correct 
part of it is the exposition of the principles of 
and exchange: and that, in several other points, it is 
defective, from an unacquaintance, on the part of the 
framers, with the ice of mercantile business. 
They have fallen into the current error of imagining, 
that the obligation of cash payments once withdrawn, 
it was in the power of the bank to increase, almost 
ad libitum, the — of their — — They ap- 
pear very inadequately im wi er of 
the public oo the ——— of bank — by 
withholding applications for discount; a power very 
happily illustrated by Mr Bosanquet, one of the 
most ingenious defenders of the bank.+ Had the 
committee been sufficiently aware of this, they would 
have paused before asserting ( Report, page 24.) that 
the suspension of cash payments had had the effect 
of committing into the hands of the directors of the 
bank — England, — ee by their ay discre- 
lion, the important ¢ of supplying the coun 
with that — of 3 — — 
exactly proportioned to the wants and occasions of 
the public.? Perhaps, also, they would have qualified 
their encomium on the directors, for their “ forbear- 
ance in turning their power less to the profit of the 
bank than it would easily have admitted of.“ Our 
next animadversions on the writers of the Bullion 
Report, regards their inattention to the striking 
points in the history of our currency since the 
beginning of the war of 1793. No notice is taken 
of the pecuniary embarrassments of 1795 and 1799; 
nor is any attempt made to ascertain the causes of 
the remarkable increase of bank notes subsequently 
to the latter year. These were not to 2 mere 
curiosity; they bore, as we have endeavoured to 
shew, a direct resemblance to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the year 1808. The chain of reason- 
ing supplied by a knowledge of antecedent difficulties, 
would — led the writers of the by an easy 
course, to an estimate of the share which our expen- 
ces in the peninsula, and our importations of -corn, 
have had in our recent difficulties. Perhaps, also, it 
might have conducted them to a discovery of the evil 
of a new kind, which we had brought on ourselves, 
by stopping the American continental trade. To 
have enumerated, and made allowances for the opera- 
tion of those powerful causes, would have carried 
conviction to minds of the mercantile community, 
and have disarmed their opponents of their most 
cient weapons. Enough would still have remained 
to substantiate the ore depreciation, and to jus · 
tify the argument, that had our been converti- 
ble into cash, the disorder in the e« — * 
been neither so t nor so permanent. But as 
Report stands, — tckiedta’ the increase of 
our foreign expenditure in 1808 no reference is made 
to the deficient harvest of 1809; and the American 
trade, though alluded to in the evidence of their fa- 
vourite witnesses, Se p. 78, 130, 131.) is 
allowed to pass unnoticed by the committee. An 
indeed, is made (Report, p. 16.) 
of the influence of political and commercial causes, 


+ Bosanquet's. Practical Observations, page 57. 
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Bullion. but it is couched in general terms, and the topic is 


forthwith exchanged for an argument on the degra- 
dation of paper. * 
We have already mentioned, that the fourth divi- 
sion of the Report, which treats of country banks, is 
particularly liable to animadversion. Without dwel- 
ling on the errors in the attempt to ascertain (p. 29.) 
the increase of their circulation, we shall confine our- 
selves to the consideration of a general position, ta- 
ken from Mr Thornton’s book on paper money, and 


couched ( Report, p. 28.) in very prepossessing terms. 


« If an excess of paper be issued in a country dis- 
trict, while the London circulation does not exceed 
its due proportion, there will be a local rise of prices 
in that country district, but prices in London: will 
remain as before. ‘Those who have the country pa- 
per in their hands, will prefer buying in London where 
things are cheaper, and will, therefore, return that 
country paper 9n the banker who issued it. The 
error of this argument lies in supposing, that the 
London market forms a direct check on the country 
markets, as if the commodities purchased in the one, 
were not, in general, quite different from those of the 
other. In the metropolis, imported merchandise 
forms the great article of sale; in the country towns, 
the produce of the land, and the local manufactures. 
The check on the over-issue of paper must arise from 
very different sources, and will be found to consist fun- 
damentally in the obligation to pay interest; a sacri- 
fice which no man will incur without cause. Ano- 
ther and a more serious fault in this part of the Re- 
port, consists in the loose manner in which the great 
rise in the price of commodities is charged on our pa- 
per currency. The committee dwell largely on the 
magnitude of the evil, without attempting precision 
in regard to the share which the over-issue of paper 
may have had in it. From this vague mode of ex- 
pression, the public are led to infer, that the unfor- 
tunate rise of our commodities might have been pro- 
duced by the conduct of the bank, although neither 
new taxes nor new corn-laws had been in existence. 
Now we have no hesitation in attributing a part of 
the rise to over-issue of paper; but, on resorting to 
the ordeal of close calculation, we find that part 
much smaller than is generally believed. If to the 
depreciation of three per cent. which has lasted since 
1800, we add six or seven per cent. for the overissue 
of the last three years, (and more we cannot think 
applicable to our home transactions, whatever may be 
the case as to our foreign, ) we set down in all an en- 
hancement of ten per cent. to charge of our paper 
currency. But the total rise in the price of commo- 
dities since the bank suspension of 1797, exceeds, as 
is well known, sixty per cent., leaving five-sixths of 
the burden to. be otherwise accounted for. In ano- 
ther and a more extended point of view, we should 
have little difficulty in bringing an additional part of 
the charge against paper money. War is the great 
cause of the rise of prices; and the aid of paper mo- 
ney, perhaps the exemption of the bank from cash 
payments, may be pronounced one of the principal 
reasons why we are not now at peace. But such is 
not the meaning of the bullion committee. They 
make no reference to the rise of prices produced by 
the use of paper money; their business is with the 


abuse of it; and there, we cannot help thinking, they Bullion.» | 
— 


have over-rated the extent of the effect. 


It would have been desirable also, that the bullion, © 


committee, in urging the pernicious effect of our pa- 
per currency on the exchange, had more clearly dis- 
tinguished between non-convertibility and over. issue. 
In the first and more accurate part of the Report, 
the non-convertibility of our paper into cash, enga- 
ges a share of their attention, which seems to be af« 
terwards lost amidst their extraordinary calculations 
of oyer-issue. It has unfortunately happened, that 
several of the writers who have followed on the same 
side have laid the chief stress on the latter; excess of 
quantity being, as Mr Burke said of force, one of the 
apparent means most likely to arrest the belief of su- 
perficial inquirers. To these animadversions on the 
Report, it is proper to add, that it is rather an able 
exposition of the doctrines of others, than an original 
work; a remark in which those to whom Dr Smith’s 
book, Henry Thornton’s Inquiry, and the Thoughts. 
on the Restriction Bill by Lord King, are familiar, 
will have no hesitation in joining. Yet, in spite of 
all these deductions, the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee is entitled to great consideration. It affords 
an example of what we have long wanted in this coun- 
try—the application of the principles of political eco- 
nomy to the practice of trade. It is the fruit, of 
close thinking and wide research, and its errors are 
chiefly to be ascribed to the singular complexity of a 
subject, a knowledge of which would appear the task 
of years rather than of months. If we make allow- 
ance for the impressions, in several respects exagge- 
rated, under which it was written, we shall find rea- 
son to praise its moderation, particularly when put in 
contact with the positive and absolute language of 
other productions. We shall conclude our remarks 
on it by desiring those to. whom. this qualified enco- 
mium may seem too favourable, to compare it with 
the hasty statements and meagre reasoning which so 
often characterize the labours of other parliamentary 
committees. 

If we direct our attention to.the principal writers 
who have appeared on this most fertile of topics, we 
find in Huskisson a great deal of anxiety to make the 
public thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
question; in his antagonist Bosanquet, strong evi- 
dence of acuteness, unaccompanied, however, by an 
adequate knowledge of general principles; in Ricar- 
do, accuracy and promptitude in calculation. Among 
the lesser tracts, Jasper Atkinson’s Letter toa Mem- 
ber of Parliament, contains a clear and temperate ar- 
gument against the Bullion Report; while Wilson’s 
Observations on the Depreciation of our Currency, 
will remove the doubts of the few who questioa theim- 
policy of our corn-laws, In Canning’s printed speech, 
the reader admires more a display of oratory, than a 
knowledge of the subject; while that of Mr George 
Johnstone claims attention for polished language, as 
well as for perspicuous illustration. He who desires 
to acquire a knowledge of the intricate subject of ex- 
change, will do well to study the publication of 
Blake; and an instructive example of the causes of a 
bank stoppage will be found in the official report of 
Dupont de Nemours on the embarrassments of the 


Banque.de France in 1806. 
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We cannot help thinking, although the remark has 
here been made, that had the bank ion not 


taken place in the spring of 1797, it would, in all 


probability, have been down to the pre- 
sent day. When the credit-of an — 


of inland trade; the demand can be only for 
— Now it so happened, that our great 
continental subsidies came to a close in 1797, and 
though thrice renewed since that time, they on no 
occasion lasted so. long as to create embarrassment to 
the bank. Had we ventured, without the aid of the 
restriction act, to form the coalition of 1799, the 
cash, which was at that time abundant in the bank 
coffers, would have supplied the chief part of the sub- 
sidies. This point once adjusted, it is scarcely pro- 
bable that any considerations arising out of the want 
of foreign corn, would have induced ministry to re- 
sort to the — — „ alarming nee of 
suspending yments. we suppose that cri- 
tical interval. — we shall find no combination 
of circumstances of more recent date, likely to neces- 
sitate the adoption of the measure. The war in Por- 
tugal, like the war in Flanders of 1793 and 1794, is 
in a great measure ed by the supply of stores 
from home; the prohibitory decrees of Bonaparte 
may nt the recovery of our specie, but could 
hardly have drained it from us; and — sete 
American continental intercourse, the bank directors 
would not have failed to oppose the clamour of the 
ship-owners, and stay the hand of ministers, had the 
liability to cash payments been in force. It is true 
that the alarm of invasion was great during the two 
first. years of the present war, but to those who ap- 
prehend er to the bank from such a cause, we 
would submit two important considerations ; first, 
that, those alarms are, in great part, the act of our 
own government, with the design of keeping us pre- 
for, in the beginning of 1797, at the, very time 
when ministers were promulgating danger, 
Mr Pitt, on finding that it had produced a drain of 
cash, made this remarkable admission, in his confe- 
rence with the bank directors (2 lst February), that 
«* the alarm was now become much more general than 
he could think . The next point is, that 
the dread of invasion need not, unless ied by 
an u exchange, deter the bank of England 
from increasing the amount of their circulation. Notes 
of such high credit would continue to obtain curren- 
cy for commercial as well as financial purposes, and 
we have the authority of the Bullion 1b e 
for the inference, that, had the bank ine 
their issues in February 1797, there would have been 
little danger of a stoppage—an additional proof how 
near we wete to an exemption from that mortifying 
Fallen ia degree, dmit « 
n in some as we must admit our paper 
ane ae ae ante y, and a com- 


ing to the example of the French blic, and, 
more recently to those of Austria, Russia, and Swe- 
den, we find their paper eurrencies doomed, as soon 
as government interferes, to rapid depreciation. 
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Among us, ten years elapse after so great an i 
larity as the of cash 


Buibom, 


stoppage payments, 
farther degradation than three per cent. ‘The source ~~~" 


of this comparative superiority will be found in our 
long established habits of industry, and that pti- 
tude and regularity in our transactions which are its 
happy consequences. But the more immediate causes 
have the productiveness of our taxes, and an in- 
dependence of government, almost complete, on the 
part of the bank. Without denying the necessity of 
partial improvement in the constitution of that cor- 
poration, it may be justly said, that they never force 
a note into circulation, and that the principal addi- 
tion made to their paper since the suspension, have 
borne less the character of voluntary emissions than 
of advances for the relief of trade. Open as some 
parts of their conduct are to censure, we may safely 
say, that, with the exception of Holland in its better 
days, no country in Europe would have afforded an 
example of a delicate trust discharged with such a 
share of honour and moderation. , 
In comparing the price of bullion in our market 
with the state of our continental exchange, since the 
commencement of the present depreciation, we find a 
difference often of eight per cent.; that is, while bul- 
lion is fifteen per cent. above coinage value, the ex- 
change with Hamburgh or Hollaud may be so much 
as twenty-five per cent. agaiust us. This difference 
appears to t the expence and hazard on the 
conveyance of specie to the continent. In adverti 
to the parliamentary transactions relative to 
2 we —— the — — went wep nd 
n su e arrest of t rsons goods 
ofa re te — he had made an Aer of payment in 
bank notes; and even that the act of Jay 1811. 
founded on Lord Stanhope’s bill, did not go so far 


vious to 1797. When we consider the general 

against private banks, it seems not unlikely that their 
exemption from interruption on the part of govern- 
ment was, in some degree, owing to the weight of 
Dr Smith’s authority, Since 1797, though deprived 
of their title to his recommendation, they have had 


country, in consequence of the public necessities ; 
and that remedy, which brings them back to.the ob- 
servance of rules, must be slow of operation, 


and accompanied, 
rassment to the public. (x) 
BUMALDA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 


7 Report of the Lords’ Committee, 1797. 


Dumelia 
I 


Bunyan. 


a BUN 
tandria, and order Digynia. See Botany, p. 160. 


BUMELIA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 142. 


S ~ BUNDELCUND, a circar of Hindostan, on the 


south-west side of the Jumnah, in the province of 
Allahabad. The country is in general mountainous 
and covered with wood, but the soil in many places 
produces plenty of cotton and all kinds of fruits, 
though neither rice nor sugar. This circar is more 
than 100 miles square. It contains some strong for- 
tresses; and the celebrated diamond mines of Punna 
afford a considerable revenue to its rajah. Chattes- 
our is reckoned the capital. 
BUNIAS, a genus of plants of the class Tetra- 
dynamia, and order Siliculosa. See Borany, p. 260. 
BUNIUM, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Digynia. See Botany, p. 164. 
BUNKER’S Hint. See Amenica Inder. 
BUNYAN, Joux, best known as the author of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, was born near Bedford, in 
the year 1628. His father, though a tinker, gave 
him a better education than usual, by having him 
taught to read and write. But being of very fro- 
ward disposition, and much exposed to the conta- 
gion of bad example, he early began to indulge in 
all manner of vice, and soon became, in every re- 
spect, a notorious profligate. During his wicked 
career, however, he had frequent and strong convic- 
tions of guilt. Various circumstances occurred to 
lead him to serious reflection on his conduct. His 
imagination was so powerfully impressed, that he 
thought he heard a voice from heaven warning him 
of his danger. And the result of all this was a com- 
plete and permanent reformation of character. A. 
bout the year 1655 he became a member of a Bap- 
tist society at Bedford ; and was so zealous in his 
religious profession and practices, which stood di- 
rectly opposed to these of the court, that, after the 
restoration, he suffered, along with multitudes of his 
fellow Christians, the severest persecution. Having 
transgressed the law against conventicles, that is, 
having chosen to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own mind, and to maintain, with 
earnestness, his own views of scripture doctrine, 
he was indicted, at the instance of the king—stood 
trial at the Bedford quarter sessions for his alleged 
offences, and was found guilty of “ devilishly and 
perniciously refusing to go to the established church, 
and upholding unlawful meetings, to the great dis- 
turbance and distraction of the Kingdom.“ His trial 
was conducted with the characteristic injustice and 
tyranny of those times. The facts stated in the in- 
dictment were not proved. No witnesses were ad- 
duced against him. Some words, which accidentally 
fell from him in conversing with the justices, were ta- 
ken for a conviction. And these worthy admini- 
strators of ‘the acts of Charles II. actuated by the 
spirit, and obedient to the will of their master, pro- 
nounced upon poor John Bunyan a sentence of per- 
petual banishment. This sentence was not executed, 
but its victim was cast into prison, and remained 
there for twelve years and a half, enduring his wrongs 
with much patience, supporting himself and his fs 
mily by making tagged laces, and engaging in reli- 
gious exercises -with-above sixty dissenters, who were 
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confined in the same place for the same illegalities. 
He was at length enlarged through the benevolent 
interference of Dr Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. Du- 
ring the last year of his imprisonment, (1671) he 
was unanimously chosen pastor of the congregation 
at Bedford, to which he belonged. And afterwards — 
taking advantage of James the Second’s declaration 
in favour of liberty of conscience, he built, with the 
assistance of his followers, a public meeting-house in 
that city, in which he regularly preached to large 
and admiring audiences. It is said that Dr John 
Owen was one of his hearers, and gave countenance 
in other respects to his ministerial labours, He died 
in London, on the 31st of August 1688, in the 60th 
year of his age. 2 f 
Bunyan laboured under great disadvantages, in 
oa of education and external circumstances; but 
e seems to have possessed no inconsiderable portion 
of genius; and had he been more favourably situat- 
ed, would probably have made a greater figure in 
the world than most of his contemporaries. Of this 
we have sufficient proof in his Pilgrim's Progress, 
a work which has no equal in popularity, and which 
is distinguished by many real excellencies, both as a 
work of poetic fancy and of practical divinity. The 
allegory is well conceived, and well conducted. It 
frequently offends by its coarseness and vulgarity; 
but at the same time excites so much dramatic inte- 
rest, and gives such lively delineations of real life, as 
to make the reader overlook these minor defects, 
The theology which it teaches, is systematic Calvin. 
ism: it is Calvinism, however, coming home to the 
Christian’s experience, and producing its moral ef. 
fects on his heart and conduct. And it is a well- 
known fact, that few books have done more good 
among the people than the Pilgrim's Progress. 
Though the merits of the author are universally ac- 
knowledged, it is not generally known that he had 
the model of this work before him, in the Isle of 
Man, or the Legal Proceedings in Manshire against 
Sin, a curious little allegory, written by the Rev. 
Richard Barnard, and published in the year 1626. 
Bunyan produced various other pieces of inferior 
merit. Gr these, the Holy War is in greatest re- 
ute among the lower orders, for whom it is, from 
its style and manner, chiefly intended. A complete 
edition of his works was published in 1767, in two 
volumes folio, adorned with copperplates, and ac- 
companied with a recommendatory preface by Mr 
George Whitfield. See Grace abounding to the Chief 


of Sinners, in a faithful account of the Life of Mr 


John Bunyan. This is written by himself, and con- 
tains a very particular account of the conferences 
which he had with the judges by whom he was tried, 
and of the oppressive manner in which he was treat- 
ed by his persecutors. It is in this, as in several 
other respects, an excellent picture, both of Bunyan 
himself, and of the times in which he lived. See also 
Grainger’s Biograph. Hist. of England ; Account 
of the Ife of Bunyan, prefixed to the above-men- 
tioned edition of his works; and Biograph. Brit. 
* 
d BUONARO TI, Micuart Ax Lo. This ce- 


lebrated person, who has generally been considered 
as the great restorer of the arts of Painting, of sculp- 


BUONAROT TI. 


and of architecture, was born in 1474, The 
ace of his nativity was Castel Caprese, in Tuscany; 
ress of considerable importance in the common- 
wealth of Florence, of which his father was gover- 
nor, He is said to have manifested, even in his child- 
» a powerful propensity to the arts which af. 
erwards 1 his name; and when put to 
5 I, under the tuition of Francisco d' Urbino, he 
obstinately persevered in devoting so large a propor- 
tion of his time to drawing, that he made little pro- 
iency in his other studies. It was with great re- 
luctance that his father and his other relations con- 
ented to his persevering inclinations ; and so far sa- 
crificed their own vie ws of family dignity, as to per- 
mit him to enter upon the regular study of painting 
a profession. At the age of fourteen he became 
the pupil of Dominico Ghirlandaio, a painter of no 
incois.iderable merit, when we take into account the 
false taste which had so generally degraded the art at 
the period when he began to exert his talents ; though, 
at the same time, it must be admitted, that to the fue 
ture eminence of those illustrious men who. issued 
from his school, rather than to his own individual 
success, he is indebted for the place which is assign- 
* ed to his name in the remembrance of posterity. 
Michael Angelo alone secures it from the possibility 
of oblivion. 

It has been mentioned, as an honourable testimony 
of the high expectations which Michael Angelo had 
already created, that, on entering the school of Ghir- 
landaio, it was stipulated that his master should pay 


f ed the contrary practice of paying to the master a 
| considerable premium. It is said, that the jealous 
temper of Ghirlandaio operated as a frequent bar to 

the advancement of his pupils; and Condivi has as- 
a serted, what cannot be strictly true, that Michael 
P Angelo became so marked an object of his envy, 
that he derived no benefit whatever from his instruc- 


which his powerful and poetical mind enabled him at 


. tions. To acquire the power of minute imitation, 
was the great object of his first ambition ; and, not- 
1 withstanding the deviations from individual nature, 
f an after period to practise with unexampled boldness 
5 and success, it is instructive to know, that, at his 
\ outset, perhaps no man ever devoted himself with 
4 more unwearied assiduity to the literal and accurate 
f representation of whatever he attempted to paint: 
4 


nor was it till he had secured actual and real nature 

as his conductor, that he ventured forth into the pe- 
rilous regions of ideal grandeur and sublimity. 

3 Among the circumstances which, at this remark- 

e period, conspired to favour the progress of the 

| arts in 155 while much must be ascribed to the 

Vy neral diffusion of a strong and enlightened relish 

' or them in the public mind, they were peculiarly in- 

1 debted to the liberal and munificent patronage of the 

¢ family of Medici. About this time the art of sculp- 

ture was supposed to be less understood than that of 

q painting: and it was with a view to its encourage- 

meat that Lorenzo de Medici formed an ample col- 

lection of statues, busts, and basso-relievos ; and free 

access was afforded to all who were desirous of form- 

ing their taste, by studying and drawing from the 

antique. Of this opportunity Michael Angelo did 

not fail to avail himself; and though his first inten- 


= 


him an annual salary, although custom had establish-. 
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tion had only been to improve himself in the know- Buonarostt, 
ledge of drawing, he soon became enamoured of tb. 
art of eculpture; and the success which attended his 

first efforts, D procured him the marked no- 

tice and patronage of Lorenzo. This was the com- 
mencement of an intimacy, which was not less ad- 
vantageous than flattering to Michael Angelo, As 

yet only about fifteen years of age, he was invited to 

ive in the house of Lorenzo. He was treated asa 
friend,—he enjoyed the conversation of men of rank 

and genius,—he was permitted free access to the gems 

and works of art, which were fitted to improve 

his taste,—and was accommodated with whatever 

could contribute to his comfort or to his progress, 

The death of Lorenzo, which uappened about two 
years after, was an irreparable loss to the arts. His 
successor Piero continued, indeed, to afford them 
that kind and degree of patronage which consisted. 
with the worthlessness of his character and the de- 
pravity of his taste. Michael Angelo, who enjoy 
a share of his notice and employment, still continued 
to reside in the palace; and his protector was proud 
to say, that he had two eminent men under his roof, 

—a Spanish footman, remarkable for his speed in 
running, and Michael Angelo. By order of Piero, 
Michael Angelo executed several works of sculptures 
but the disturbances which arose in the state of Flo- 
rence induced him soen after to retire to Bo 

Here he was received with flattering marks. of con- 
sideration, and executed two statues for the church. 
of St Dominico. , 

After his return to Florence, he executed a varie- 

ty of admirable sculptures, i lea the well - 
known colossal statue of David, which was placed in 
front of the Palazzo Vecchio. The statue of Moses, 
executed at a subsequent period, is generally acknow- 
ledged to possess, in a higher degree than any of his 
other numerous sculptures, that character of ma- 
iesty which more or — appears in the whole of 
them. 
Whether Michael Angelo excelled most in pone - 
ing, in sculpture, or in architecture, it would be no 
easy task to determine. Of a genius,” as is ob- 
served by one of his most zealous admirers (M. Fu- 
seli), „who succeeded beyond rivalship in whatever 
he undertook, it is difficult to fix the principal 
sphere; but it appears to be incontestable, that how- 
ever great the loss, in such a case, might have been 
to either art, painting would have suflered more if 
deprived of his powers than even sculpture. In 
us As we possess the reliques of the antique, 
works that more than rival his. But what is there 
in painting that could compensate for the loss of the 
Sistine chapel ?”” 

The pictures which occupy the ceilings of this 
edifice were finished in the year 1312: and it stands 
on undoubted evidence, however fabulous it may 
seem, that the time spent in the execution of this 
stupendous monument of human genius, did not ex- 
ceed twenty months. The celebrated picture of the 
Last Judgment, which fills the facade of the chapel, 
above the altar, was a subsequent performance, exe- 
cuted during the pontificate of Paul III.; who, soon 
after his accession, paid a visit to the artist in per- 
son, attended by ten cardinals, o solicit him to un- 
dertake the work. It was finished in 1541; and, ac-- 
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ears. 

4 In the chapel called the Paulina, from its founder 
Paul III., Michael Angelo, when advanced in years, 
was employed to paint the Conversion of St Paul, 
and the Crucifixion of St Peter. They are generally 
considered as greatly inferior to the works in the 
Sistine chapel. 

It is commonly said that Michael Angelo enter- 
tained a contempt of oil painting, and used to call it 
the work of women and idlers. Whether he ever 
practised the art himself is doubtful ; the fact at least 
‘rests on very slender evidence; as several works of 
his hand, which were long supposed to be in oil, have 
recently been discovered to be in distemper, and the 
picture of David and Goliah in the Louvre is not 
considered as genuine. According to the opinion of 
M. Fuseli, it is the work of Sebastian del Piombo. 

The church of St Peter’s is the splendid monu- 
ment of Michael Angelo’s genius and success as an 
architect. This fabric was begun by Julius LI. in 
1506, and entrusted by him to the superintendence of 
Bramante. After his death, the care of this immense 
work was conferred on Antonio de San Gallo. After 
the work, by the change from one plan to another, 
had, as it advanced, threatened to turn out a mass of 
jarring incongruity, it was submitted to the judgment 


and directionof Michael Angelo, who, notwithstanding ~ 


its complexity, simplified and harmonised the whole. 
To whatever department of art Michael Angelo 
applied the powers of his mind, he seems from his 
first outset to have evinced an energy, originality, 
and sublimity of conception, almost peculiar to 
himself; and which has led some of his admirers 
to speak of him as of a being gifted by nature 
with powers of a superhuman order. Majesty and 
grandeur are the great characteristics of his style: 
character and beauty he admitted only as far as they 
could be made subservient to these more exalted qua- 
lities. Considered as a painter, it was his glory to 
raise the art far above what is included in the mere 
imitation of nature, and to place it on a level with 
the heroic in poetry. And it seems generally admit- 
ted, that the success with which he accomplished this 
is such as to leave far behind whatever has been at- 
tempted with similar views since his time. One of 
his most enlightened admirers, and most devoted and 
zealous encomiasts, Sir Johua Reynolds, denominates 
him “ the exalted founder and father of modern art; 
of which, he adds, he was not only the inventor, 
but which, by the divine energy of his own mind, he 
carried at once to its highest point of possible perfec- 
tion. The characters represented by Michael An- 
gelo possess that kind of elevation above common and 
individual nature, which belongs to the personages of 
Homer or of Milton. In either case, although na- 
ture supply the materials, it is the boast of art to 
new model and arrange them to the production of 
something higher and more perfect than real life ever 
presents to our observation. And nowhere, perhaps, 
are there higher examples of the extent to which this 
may be successfully carried, than are furnished by 
the works of Michael Angelo. The personification 
of the Supreme Being, in the centre of the Capella 
Sestina; the Sybils and the Prophets in the same 
3 
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Buonarotti. cording to Vasari, was accomplished in less than seven 


chapel ; are all instances of this, in which the human 
form and expression are elevated to a character of 
grandeur an majesty far beyond the pitch of actual 
nature, as it is anywhere exhibited to our senses. 

It is obvious, that the habits of mind which con- 


sist with the power of conceiving and expressing this 


ideal perfection and grandeur, are of a kind which 
unavoidably expose those who fearlessly obey their 
impulse to the hazard of occasional caprice and extra- 
vagance. From a charge of this description the most 
partial admirers of Michael Angelo do not attempt 
to vindicate him. Habituated as he was to move in a 
higher region, which disowns those visible landmarks 
and limitations that effectually guide and restrain the 
inferior walks of the art, he sometimes seems hurried 
away by the impulse of an inventive and fruitful mind, 
which for a time has ventured to trust imagination 
without its accustomed curb. It is not without re- 
luctance that some of his ablest defenders have been 
forced to own, that there are figures of his, of which 
it is difficult to determine whether they are in the 
highest degree sublime, or in the greatest degree ri- 
diculous. If this reflection have any just application 
to Michael Angelo, it is doubly applicable to many 
of those who have since enlisted themselves in the 
numerous train of his imitators, for whose follies and 
zbsurdities it has often been his fate to suffer indiscri- 
minate and unmerited censure. 

The colouring which Michael Angelo adopted is 
the reverse of that which is peculiar to the orna- 
mental style; and whether it would have been an ad- 
vantage had it possessed more of that splendour which 
is admired in Titian, is a point which has frequently 
been disputed. a 
From his infancy he was distinguished for unwea- 
ried diligence, and this was in general continued 
through his whole life, till old age subdued the vi- 
gour of his gigantic faculties. There was one con- 
siderable period, indeed, during which these facul- 
ties were most shamefully misapplied; and that this 
loss to himself and to mankind originated in an ex- 
press command of one whose chief ambition it was 
to be distinguished as the most magnificent and en- 
lightened patron of the arts, is a reflection calcula- 
ted only to aggravate that stigma which the unpar- 
donable absurdity of such a transaction affixes to the 
boasted character of Leo X. During the whole reign 
of that celebrated pontiff, a period of more than eight 
years, the chief occupation assigned to Michael Angelo, 
was to superintend the quarrying of marble amongst 
the mountains of Pietra Santa, and the formation of 
a road to convey it to the sea. Nor can it he re- 
ceived as any apology for having ordained this cri- 
minal expenditure of divine talents and genius, that 
Leo X. was, in fact, aware of their excellence ; and 
that the task which he imposed on their possessor, 
was only intended as introductory to more consider- 
able works of sculpture and of architecture, of which 


Michael Angelo was afterwards to have the direc- 
tion. 


Michael a Fy died in 1563, at the advanced age 


of 90 years. e was of the middle stature, of a 
bony and spare make. His countenance was disfi- 
8 by a blow which he received in his youth from 


is cotemporary sculptor Pietro Torrigiano. (t) 
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» BUPHTHALMUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Superflia. 
See Boraxx K 305. A8 WHT 
BUPLEURUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Digynia, See Borany, p. 


» BURCHARDLIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order Monogyn See Brown’s 
Prodromus Plantarum Nove [H i, &c. p. 272; 
and Borax, p. 196. 8 . 
BURTORD,a market-town in Oxfordshire, about 
72 miles W. N. W. from London, is situated on a 
rising ground, near the river Windrush, and is chief. 
ly remarkable as being one of the oldest towns in the 
Mercian kingdom. Many of the houses are modern 
built; and the church, which is a spacious and hand- 
some edifice, with a very fine spire, displays some 

curious specimens of ancient architecture.” The 
south porch is highly decorated; and the en- 

trance on the west is ornamented with birds heads, 
Kc. Burford has a considerable manufactory for 
rugs and duffels, but it is particularly famous for 

a Though not a corporate town, it is go- 

verned by two bailiffs, and has a common seal. e 
horse races, which are held on the neighbouring 
downs, are much frequented by the Oxford students 
and the surrounding 
edge, a little west of the town, is shewn as the 
scene of a dreadful conflict which happened in 752, 
between Ethelbald, king of Mercia, and Cuthred, 
king of Wessex, when the former was compl 
defeated ; and a festival is still celebrated by the in- 


the victory. It has two annual fairs, and a market 
on Saturday, which is well supplied with cattle and 
corn, It contains 304 houses, and 1516 inhabitants, 
of whom 699 were returned in 180] as employed in 
pie cot Pay meg ee N. Lat. 51° 50’, Tits. 
1° 38% (L) ete 
BURGAGE.-TENURE, is a species of holdin 
‘known to both the English and Scots law, by whic 
a proprietor of lands, houses, or other tenements, 
within the liberties or incorporated territory of a bo- 
rough, holds of the king, or other person, under the 


f 
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of certain services to the borough, or a fixed 
rent · charge to the lord. In England, it is consider- 
ed as a relict of the ancient Saxon liberty, being no- 


thing else than a tenure in socage, the free or certain 
nature of which the lawyers of that country are fond 
of tracing to those remote times. Hence they ac- 
‘count for the variety of customs, not strictly feudal, 
by which property held under this tenure is affected. 
A these the most remarkable seems to be, that 
known by the name of Boroveu-English, of which 


7 


we have already given some account. In some Eng- 
lish boroughs, too, the widow has right, by privi- 
lege of this tenure, to be endowed of the whole of 


her husband's tenements, and not of a third only, as 
* * bo tei the tenements iy 

ve n disposed. reviously to sta- 
e Henry Vill, by e 
universal. are about 29 burgage-tenure ho- 
roughs in England, in which righ of voting for 
bu s to serve in parliament belongs to every in- 

vol. v. PART F. os —> 


gentry. A field, called Battle- 


habitants on Midsummer eve, in commemoration of | 


BUR 
dividtial proprietor of an hover, tenement, or spot of Curgage, 
ground op which a honse hasanciently stood, 2 “Barger. 
With regard to Scotland, it has been doubted v. 
ther this species of tenure, properly understood, is 
peculiar to royal Boroughs, or whether it extends in 
some instances, as in that of Paisley, and a 
some others, to boroughs of ah inferior order. 
this as it may, as, in royal boroughs, the whole com- 
munity is the king’s vassal, in virtut of the original 
charter of erection, so each individual proprietor olds 
of the crown, Wes where the lands, or other te- 
nements, originally held of a subject, and he had re- 
fused his concurrence to the erection,) and most be 
infeft by the magistrates as the king’s bailies. ‘The 
services exigible are denominated watching and ward- 
ing, the nature of which is sufficiently indicated by 
the expression. Asin England, however, the cus- 
toms and privileges falling under this kind of hold- 
ing, are very different in different places, depending 
partly upon immemorial usage, and partly op the 
icular constitution or set of the borough. But 
in none of them are the individual 2 as in 
the burgage holding boroughs of England, allowed 
a direct vote in the election of their representatives 
in parliament, the highest privilege of that nature 
be ty by any of them being a vote in the election 
of their magistrates, who, in the case of reyal bo- 
roughs, appoint the delegates who elect the repre- 
* sentative 2 any particular district of * 

One dictum of law, common to all royal boroughs, is, 
‘that the widow is entirely excluded from her terce, 
-or third of the rents, of her deceased husband’s bur- 
gage tenements ;—a curious contrast to the usage of 
some English boroughs, where, as above noticed, 
custom has fixed the opposite extreme, of endowing 
the widow in the of the husband’s burgage 
rents. See Blackst. Com. lib. ii. cap. G.; Bankt. and 
Ersk. Inst. Kc. (J. B. 

BURGER, Goprrey Aveustus, a popular Ger- 
man poet, and well known in this country as the 
author of the celebrated ballad of Leonora, was born 
at Wolmerswende, in the n of Halberstadt, 
on the Ist of January 1748. In his infancy, as he 
himself informs us, he displayed no uscommon indi- 
cations of superior genius ; but was, on the co trary, 
considered by his parents, as remarkable only for stu- 
pidity and indolence. ‘The first ten years of his life 
were employed in learning to read and write his na- 
tive language ; the Bible and book of church hymns 
were his principal and favourite study ; and his me- 
mory being naturally retentive, he easily remembered 
what he read from these volumes. A ora 


tic books of the Old Testament, and the volume of 
hymns already mentioned, he caught the first glow of 
ical inspiration ; and to the latest period of his life, 


e recollected, and mentioned with emotion, the enthu- 
siasm to which they had elevated his youthful mind. 
phigh early 0 et expiration 2 deren - 
nium, Burger exhibi t symptom of a poetical 
dis ition thé love of salitu z and without any 
t, or other learning, than that 
itherto very limited range of read- 
ing had su him, he began to write verses be- 
fore he had been taught so much as the first prin- 
0 
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Burger. ciples of grammar and composition. His studies, in 


the mean time, proceeded but slowly; and the diffi- 

culty with which he was made to acquire a know- 

ledge of the rules of Latin grammar appears extra- 

ordinary in a youth ime of no mean talents. 

His father, a plain, sensible man, of some learning 

and great indolence, having in vain attempted to 

make his son comprehend the elements of that lan- 

guage, at length resolved to send him, in his 12th 

year, to his grandfather at Aschersleben, in order 
that he might have the advantage of attending the 
grammar school in that town. Here young Burger 
made some progress in Latin; but having, unfortu- 
nately, incurred the displeasure of the rector, in con- 
sequence of some satirical verses which he had com- 
posed in ridicule of one of his fellow pupils, his grand- 
father found it necessary to remove him to the peda- 
gogium at Halle, in the year 1762. In 1764, he en- 
tered into the university of Halle, and became, at 

his grandfather’s desire, although contrary to his 

own inclination, a student ef divinity. He is even 

said to have preached once in a country church in 

the neighbourhood of Halle. ‘Theological studies, 

however, were not congenial with the lively disposi- 

tion of Burger; and his grandfather having got in- 

formation, that the young man did not conduct him- 

self in a manner suitable to his future vocation, re- 

called him from Halle. But Burger, it would seem, 

contrived to appease the anger of his offended rela- 
tive; for he obtained his permission, not only to re- 

pair to Gottingen, at Easter 1768, but to change 

his studies from theology to jurisprudence. At Got- 
tingen, accordingly, he applied himself, for some 

time, with assiduity to his new course of study, and 

made considerable progress in acquiring a knowledge 

of the principles of the civil law ; but the influence 

of his former dissipated habits became again appa- 

rent; and his grandfather having been informed of 
his manner of living, gradually withdrew from him 

his countenance and support, and appears to have re- 

garded him as a depraved youth; whose case was en- 

tirely hopeless, 

Meanwhile, however, Burger became associated 
with several men of genius at Gottingen, by whose 
generous assistance he was enabled to continue his 
studies, which were now principally directed to an- 
cient and modern literature, and especially to poetry. 
During this period, he composed several of his songs 
and smaller pieces. In the year 1770, he contribu- 
ted, along with his friends, Gotter and Boie, to, the 
contents of the first poetical almanack, which appear- 
ed in Germany; a species of publication, the idea of 
which was borrowed from the French. About this 
time, too, he composed his Ode o Hope, and his 
translation of the Perrigilium Veneris, an underta- 
king which he appears to have long meditated, and 
upon the execution of which he seems to haye dwelt 
with feelings of peculiar gratification. e 

Being now well known and esteemed as a poet in 
Gottingen, Burger had an opportunity of cultivating 
his genius in the society of a number of young men 
of distinguished merit, then residing at the same uni- 
versity, several of whom afterwards made a conspi- 
cuous figure on the literary theatre of Germany. 


Among these may be mentioned the poets, Voss, Burger, 


Holty, and the two Counts Stolberg. To these 
friends he communicated most of his pieces before 
their publication, and was, no doubt, indebted to 
them for many useful hints and emendations. In the 


year 1772, he obtained, through the interest of his 


friends, the situation of an officer of justice (amtmann) 
in the territory of Alten-Gleichen, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gottingen. In 1774, he married his first 
wife, a daughter of the Hanoverian law officer, Leon- 
hart, at Niedeck. The place which had been pro- 
cured for him, however, was neither of sufficient 
emolument, nor sufficiently congenial with the dispo- 
sition and habits of the poet, to afford him much or 
permanent gratification ; he therefore resigned it in 
1784 in disgust, and in the following year returned 
to Gottingen. 

During the period of his residence in the country, 
he composed his famous ballad of Leonora, and trans- 


lated several of the books of Homer’s Iliad into Iam- 


bic blank verse, which were published in the German 
Museum. Neither this translation, however, nor one 
which he afterwards attempted in hexameter verse, 
was ever completed; nor is it much to be regretted, 
that he should have relinquished a task, which was 
afterwards so well performed by Count Frederick 
Stolberg, and by Voss. In 1778, he undertook 
the sole superintendance of the Gottingen poetical 
almanack ; the former editor, Goekingk, having as- 
sociated himself with Voss, in the management of a 
similar publication at Hamburgh. In the same year, 
he also published the first collection of his poems, 
which contained several new pieces, in addition to 
those which had already appeared in different pe- 
riodical works. 45 

On his return to Gottingen, in 1784, our author, 
whose pecuniary circumstances were far from being 
in a prosperous state, determined to devote himself 
entirely to his favourite literary pursuits, and to en- 
deavour to qualify himself for the situation of a pro- 
fessor in the university. With this object in view, 
he began to read lectures on philosophy and the Belles 
letires, and to give private instruction to individual 
students. In the following year (1785), he married 


the youngest sister of his former wife, who had been 


carried off Dy consumption about twelve months be- 
fore; a step which exposed him to much censure on 
the score of morality, but which appears to have 
been to himself a source of great comfort and happi- 
ness. But his happiness was of short duration; for 
his beloved partner, in whom his whole affections 


seem to have been centred, died of a hectic fever a 


few months after the celebration of the marriage. 


The blow fell heavily upon Burger; and, indeed, 


from this period, his life exhibits little else than a 
record of uninterrupted bodily and mental distress. 
The animal spirits, which had hitherto supported 
him through poverty, and privations of different kinds, 
seem now to have almost entirely forsaken him; and 
the stream of life, which had previously flowed along 
with a brisk, if not an equable current, now became 


dull and flaggy, and mingled with the muddy waters 


of melancholy and affliction. For some time, he de- 
voted himself to the study of the works of the phi- 
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of Koningsberg, and read public lectures 
hilosophy. Strong, however, as was 
ire which he coustantly manifested to excel as 
er of philosophy, the infirm state, of his health 

d not permit hun to bestow that intense appli- 
ion those pursuits, which their nature ne- 
d his exertions in this 
inc, therefore, do not appear to have been at- 
tended with an 


required; an 


f the fiftieth 
the university of 


pO Brae = * 
from his wife, 


ved to soften the tone of 
is friends have borne ample tes- 
uniformly distinguished 
1 


; ay 
of dy. principle in the 
appear to have constit ed * 


im into errors, which reason must 


le and reprobated ; the latter removed every ob- 


stacle to the impetuosity of passion. An iadolent “—-v—~ 


and irresolute mind, unable to resist the seductive 
allurements that are presented to the senses, produ- 
ced a life which was too much marked by irregularity 
and dissipation; and actions which will not stand a 
trial, according to the strict tests of religion and of 
virtue, 

Upon the N character and merits of Burger, 
we can dwell with more unmingled pleasure, Al- 
though all of his numerous He, a will by no 
means satisfy the rigorous demands of taste and cri - 
ticism 5 yet there will be found, in general, through. 
out his works, a spirit of origivality, a copiourness 
of poetical imagery, an cnergy and fire of guage, 
and a harmony of versification, which n "the 
offspring of no ordinary genius, Of these excellen- 
cies, his Pervig/ lum Veneris, his Ode to Hope, 
his Hohes Lied, the two poems on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the University of 
Gottingen, and others, afford abundant examples. 
His defects, which, however, are more than com- 
2 1 by his acknowledged beauties, may be part- 
ly 1 to the peculiarities of his genius, and 
partly flow, as a necessary consequence, from the 
system he professed and pursued, in regard to poeti- 
cal composition. He possessed more vigour and 
originality, than chasteness and disciplined thought ; 
more boldness and luxurianey of imagination, than 
correctness of judgment or reſinement of taste. 

ike some writers of poetry in our own country, he 
avowedly looked upon popularity as, at once, the 
greatest proof of literary merit, and the highest re- 
ward of poetical exertion ; and not that species of 
W which is conferred upon an author by the 
suffrages of the truly learned and discerning, but that 
which is acquired by condescending to adopt the 
feelings and prejudices, and even the very language, 
of the illiterate and the vulgar. To this erronedus 
system he too frequently sacrifices the rules of art, 
and the feelings of propriety, and gives to his effu- 
sions an occasional coarseness, which is apt to offend 
a critical and refined reader. Some of his sonnets 
and smaller pieces, too, however beautiful in diction 
and versification, betray too much of the individual 
character, sensations, and * of the author: 
They not only exhibit pictures of individual and 
culiar dispositions and emotions of the mind, but 
are, in fact, the offspring of these peculiar and tem- 
porary feelings ; feelin too minute and parti 
to be fully compre d and enjoyed by the reader, 
and often too violent to permit a free exercise of the 
gee 3 

n one species of poetical composition, however, 
. His ballads, whether origi- 
nal or imitated, exhibit a richness in all the different 
essential qualities of that kind of writing, which has 
seldom been equalled, and perhaps never surpassed. 
In simplicity, energy, pathos, and humour, accord- 
ing to the nature of his subject, he always displays 
powers as excellent as they are various. His attention 
Fad been Wegwils We an terty age of his Bes ca- 
reer, to Percy’s “ Relicks,” a collection which he 
perused with delight, and of which he translated 


ve acknow- some of the contents, Several of his ballads, how- 
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Burgess. ever, are unquestionably original. An attempt, in- 


deed, was made in the Monthly Magazine, (Sep- 
tember 1796), to show that Burger had taken the 
story of his Leonora, from an old English ba- 
lad, The Suffolk Miracle. But, in the first place, 
it is extremely improbable that Burger ever saw this 
supposed original; and, in the second place, it 1s 
certain that he used to give his friends a very differ- 
ent account of the matter, and we do not understand 
that his veracity was ever called in question. The 
first idea of writing such a ballad, he said, was sug- 
gested to him by hearing a peasant girl sing, by moon- 
light, some verses, of which he recollected only three 
linea, which we translate thus: 


The moon it shines so bright, 
The dead ride fast by night: 
Sweet love, art not afraid ?” 


From which it appears very probable, that an old 
ballad, somewhat similar in its subject, had existed 
at one time in Germany. After all, in a poem such 
as Leonora, it is not so much the invention, as 
the manner of execution, which evinces the genius 
of the author; and, in this latter respect, the merit 
of Burger is indisputable, 

The amateurs of German literature are probably 
familiar with his other ballads, ** Der Wilde Jager,“ 
(which has been translated, or rather imitated, by 
Mr Scott); Die Weiber von Weinsberg: * Des 
Pfarrers Tochter von Taubenhain ;’? ** Das Lied von 
Treue,“ &c.; besides his translations from the Eng- 
lish, which will not shrink from a comparison even 
with their beautiful originals, 

The ballad of Leonora has been frequently trans- 
lated. The admirers of splendid specimens of ty- 
pography are acquainted with the elegant version 
of Mr W. Spencer, “beautifully printed in folio, 
with engravings, from admirable designs, by Lad 
D. Beauclerc. See the Life prefixed to the fourt 
volume of Burger’s works, published by Reinhard, 

in four volumes 8vo. Gottingen, 1796, and following 
years; and Schiller’s Review of Burger’s Poems, in 
the 4th volume of that author’s prose writings, Leip- 
sic, 1802. (2) 
BURGESS, in a general sense, denotes an inha- 
bitant of a borough; but in a more restrained and 
proper meaning, it signifies the freemen only of the 
borough, or those who, by fine, parentage from a 
freeman, marriage with a freeman’s daughter, or 
gratuitous favour of the borough, are entitled to 
certain privileges of trade or otherwise. It appears 
from the Leges Burgorum, that in the royal boroughs 
of Scotland, property to the extent of at least a rood 
of land, holding of the crown, and burdened with 
the service called burgagium, was anciently a requi- 
ite qualification towards becoming a burgess, It 
appears, too, from the records in the reign of Ro- 
bert II. and James I., that, of old, the individual 
proprietors of tenements in these boroughs had char- 
ters from the king, as other freeholders, from which 
the practice of magistrates receiving vassals in bur- 
gal tenements as the king’s bailies, has no doubt 
arisen. 
That part of the representatives in parliament who 
are returned by the boroughs, are also sometimes de- 
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nominated bzrgesses, in contradistinction to the Burglary. — 


knights of the shires, or county representatives, al- 


though, in fact, they also are generally proprietors 
of county lands. (J. B. ‘ 


BURGLARY (Burgi latrociniwm,) or nocturnal 


house-breaking, in law, signifies an unlawful enter- 


ing into the dwelling-house of another, in the night- 
time, with the intention of committing some felony. 

In burglary there are four things to be considered: 
the time, the place, the manner, and the intent. 


J. The time must be night; for the like offence, » 


committed by day is called house-breaking, to dis- 
tinguish it from burglary, which is committed by 
night. Antiently, the day was reckoned to begin 
only at sun-rising, and to end immediately at sun- 
set ; but the better opinion seems to be, that if there 
be day-light enough, begun or left, to enable one to 
discern a man's face, it is no burglary. But this 
principle does not extend to moon- ligt. 

2. The place, according to Sir Edward Coke, 
must be a mansion house; and, therefore, to account 
for the reason why breaking into a church is bur- 
glary, he quaintly observes, that it is domus man- 
sionalis Det. But it does not seem absolutely neces- 
sary that it should, in all cases, be a mansion house; 
for a burglary may be committed by breaking the 


gates or walls of a town by night. According to 


Spelman’s definition, burglary is “ nocturna diruptio 


- alicujus habitaculi, vel ecclesee, eliam murorum por= 


tarumve burgi, ad feloniam perpetrandam.” And we 
may, therefore, conclude, that the requisite of its be- 
ing domus mansionalis is only in the burglary of a 
private house. No distant barn, however, warehouse, 
or the like, are under the same privileges as a man’s 
dwelling-house; nor empty houses, wherein no one 
resides. But burglary may be committed in a house 
where a man sometimes resides, and which the owner 
hath left for a short time, animo revertendi; al- 


though no one should happen to be in it at the 8 : 


riod of committing the crime. A burglary may 
be committed in the barn, stable, or warehouse, if 


they be parcel of the mansion-house, though not 


under the same roof, or contiguous. A chamber in 
a college or inn of court, where one usually lodges, 
is to ail intents and purposes the mansion-house of 
the owner ; for every inhabitant hath a distinct pro- 


perty therein. So also is a room or lodging, in any | 
private house, the mansion-house, for the time being, 


of the lodger, if the owner do not himself live in the 


house, or if he and the lodger enter by separate out- 


ward doors; otherwise, however, lodgers are consi- 
dered only as inmates, and their chambers as parcel 
of the dwelling-house of the owner. The house of a 


corporation is their mansion-house, and not that of 


the respective officers who may inhabit its separate 
apartments. A shop hired for the purposes of work 
or trade, and not used as a dwelling, is not consider- 
ed as a mansion-house, nor can a burglary be com- 
mitted therein, Neither can burglary be committed 
in a tent or booth erected in a market or fair, even 
although the owner should lodge in it. The enter- 
ing into the work-shops of the plate-glass manufac- 
tory, with intent to steal the stock or utensils, is 
made single felony, and punished with transportation 
for seven years, by 13 Geo. III. c. 38. 
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ary. 3. With to the manner of committing bur- 
— glary, there must be both a breaking and an entry 
the offence. But it is not necessary that 
they should both take place at the same time ; for if 
a breach be made one night, and the same breakers 
enter through it the next night, they are burglars. 
In , there must be an actual, and not merely 
an ideal breaking ; such, at least, as breaking or ta- 
out the glass, or otherwise opening a window ; 
icking a lock, or opening it with a key; lifting up 
the latch, or unloosing any other fastenings of a door. 
But if doors or windows are negligently left open, 
and a man enters, it is no burglary, unless he after - 
wards unlocks an inner or chamber door. To come 
down a chimney is held to be a burglarious entry. 
If a man enters by an open door, and breaks open a 
chest, it is no burglary; but it is so, if he breaks 
open a cupboard or other fixture. If a person knocks 
at a door, and upon its being opened, rushes in, with 
a felonious intent ; or, under pretence of taking lod- 
gings, falls upon the landlord and robs him; or pro- 
cures a constable to gain admittance, in order to 
search for ‘traitors, and then binds the constable and 
robs the house: all these are deemed burglarious en- 
tries, although there be no actual breaking. So, like- 
wise, if a servant opens and enters his master’s cham- 
ber-door with a felonious design ; or if a person lod- 
ing in the same house or inn, s and enters ano- 
er’s door with an evil intent. Ifa servant conspires 
with a robber, and lets him into his master’s house 
by night, both are implicated in the crime. The 
reste al of entry with any part of the body is 
sufficient to constitute a burglary; such as stepping 
over the threshold, putting a hand or a hook in at a 
window to draw out goods, or a pistol to demand 
The entry may be before the break- 
ing as after it; for by statute 12 Ann. c. 7. 
if a person enters the dwelling-house of another, by 
day or wight without breaking in, with intent to 
commit felony, or being in the house, shall commit 
felony and then break out by night; this is declared 
to be bu When several ns come toge- 
ther, with a design to commit burglary, and one does 
it, while the others watch near the house, the act of 


one is considered as the act of all. 

4. The breaking and entering must be made with 

a felonious intent, otherwise the offence amounts only 

to a trespass. It is the same thing, however, he- 

ther the intention be actually carried into execution, 
or only demonstrated by some overt act. 

i — is a felony at common law, but within 
the benefit of By the statutes 1 Edw. VI. 
2 —— * 7 tated — — 
away from rincipals; by 3 and 4 iam 
and — Sede Ate — before the fact. 
By the statute 10 and 11 William III. c. 23. any per- 
son who ‘shall convict a burglar shall be exempted 
from parish and ward offices where the offence was 
committed. To this exemption a reward of £40 is 
superadded by the statutes 5 Ann. c. 31. and 6 Geo. 
I. c. 23. If an accomplice, being out of n, shall 
convict two or more offenders, he is to a par- 
don of the felonies enumerated in the act. And by 
the statutes 25 Geo. II. e. 86., 27 Geo. II. c. 3., and 

Is Geo. III. c. 19., the charges of prosecuting and 
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convicting a burglar shall be paid by the treasurer of Porgos 
the county where the burglary was committed, io 


the utor and r witnesses. The statute 
23 III. e. 88. enacts, that any Who shall 
be apprehended, having upon him any pick- lock key, 
&c. or other implement, with intent to commit a bur- 
glary, shall be — a rogue ant. a vagabond with- 
in the statute 17 Geo. II. c. 5. And by the statute 
10 Geo, III. c. 48. the buyers and receivers of jewels, 
gold, or silver plate, carried off in a burglary, may 
be tried and transported for fourteen years, before 
the conviction of the principal. Blackest. Comment. 
B. — ——— 1 Jacob's * Dict. (2) 

a city o in, capital of Old 
Castile, is situated — the . of a hill, on the 
right bank of the river Arlanzon, whose stream flows 
close to its walls. It is supposed by some writers to be 
the Braum or Bravum of Ptolemy, but others refer 
its origin to the site of another city called Aura, as 
late as the ninth or tenth century. It is a large ir- 
regular town, presenting the figure of a cross, sur- 
rounded by high walls, and was formerly protected 
by a.castle of considerable strength, erected on the 
brow of the adjacent hill, of which some vestiges 
still remain. ‘The streets are narrow, crooked, and 
badly arranged ; and of its numerous squares, one 
only is deserving of notice. It stands in the mid- 
dle of the city, and is surrounded by a piazza, sup- 
ported by lofty pillars, over which are some toler- 
ably handsome houses. The principal approach to 
the city is by the gate of Santa Maria, which opens 
on one of the bridges over the Arlanzon. This gate 
was built to commemorate the founders of the 
tilian monarchy, and the illustrious men who had 
contributed to its honour and a dizement, with 
whose statues it is still adorned. Among these are 
Fernando Gonzalez, Charles I., the Cid, and Di- 
ego Porcel. ‘The suburbs of Burgos, which are cal- 
led De Bega, lie on the opposite side of the river, 
which is crossed by three free-stone brid Here 
is a beautiful promenade, enlivened by the intermix- 
ture of delightful gardens, which are constantly re- 
freshed with fountains of water. Among the pub- 
lic buildings are the hotel de Ville, the palace of 
Velasco, and the triumphal arch erected in honour 
of Fernando Gonzalez, first count of Castile. The 
cathedral church is one of the finest and best pre- 
served specimens of Gothic architecture in Spain. 
It was built about the beginning of the 13th centu- 
ry, by Ferdinand III., but was not comp fi- 
r till some centuries after. This church is em- 


Raphael and Michael Angelo 
church of St Paul's is also à noble Gothie structure, 
with an altar of the Corinthian order; and the 
convent of the A es, which stands in the 
suburbs, is famous for its chapel of the holy cru- 
cifix, which is enriched with the collective tri - 
bute of kings, nobles, and private individuals. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this crucifix was constructed 


by Nicodemus, and possesses miraculous powers. 


Burgos, 
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It is an exact outline of the human figure, and is 


Burgundy. covered from the waist to the feet with a kind of 
v——"_ petticoat, full plaited, and of the finest cloth. It 


is concealed behind three curtains, and is only exhi- 
bited on great occasions, and always with pompous 
solemnity. There are also several kandsome con- 
vents and hospitals, particularly the monastery de las 
Hueleas, and the royal hospital, which is richly en- 
dowed, and remarkable for its cleanliness and heal- 
thy situation. 8 

Burgos has a college for the education of youth, 
and also an academy for the polite arts, both of 
which are exclusively supported by the merchants. 
A surgical school was instituted here in 1800; but, 
unfortunately, its professors were chosen without 
any regard to their character and abilities. 

This city was erected into an archbishopric in 
1574. 
six collegiate chapters, eight archpriests, and six 
hundred and ninety-three parishes. The cathedral 
chapter includes 17 dignitaries, 30 canons, 26 pre- 
bends, and 19 chaplains. Burgos is the residence of 
the intendant for the province of the same name, and 
has also a corregidor, and an alcaide. 


As long as Burgos was animated by the presence 


of its sovereign, it continued to enjoy splendour and 


pre-eminence ; commerce flourished, industry was ex- 


cited, and manufactures were multiplied. Its crowded 
fairs displayed wealth and prosperity ; and it was the 
entrepot of all the trade that was carried on from the 
interior of Spain with the several ports on the bay 
of Biscay. It was also the residence of many fo- 
reign merchants ; and the famous Segovian cloth 
was transmitted from this city to every quarter of 
Europe. But, when Charles V. transferred the seat 
of royalty, in the beginning of the 17th century, to 
Madrid, its prosperity began rapidly to decline ; and, 
before the conclusion of a century, it was impover- 
ished and depopulated. Of its 40,000 inhabitants, 
scarcely 9000 remain. A little cloth, and some fine 
woollen stockings, called bas d’elaim, are its princi- 
pal manufactures; and its only trade consists in the 
exportation of the woollen cloths of Old Castile, 
from which it derives a considerable profit. It is 
112 miles north of Madrid. West longitude 3° 38’. 
North latitude 47° 10’. See Laborde’s View of Spain, 
vol. iii. p. 14; and Bourgoing’s Travels in Spain, 
p. 19, in Phillips's Coll. vol. ix. (5) 
BURGUNDY, or Bourcoens, anciently a pow- 
erful kingdom in Gaul, was first established by the 
Burgundians,.a German nation, in the beginning of 


the fifth century. This people formerly occupied 


the countries of the present Thuringia and Lusace, 
on either side of the Elbe, and were supposed to 
have been descended from the Roman soldiers who 
had been left to garrison the conquests of Drusus ; 
though Pliny decidedly asserts, that they were a 
tribe of the Vandals. ( Vindili, quoram pars Bur- 
gundiones,“ Hist, Nat, iv. 28.) e emigra- 
tion from the shores of the Baltic, they were en- 
gaged in almost constant hostilities with the Aleman- 
ni, concerning their respective boundaries; and it 
was in conjunction with that nation that they made 
their first appearance on the Rhine, in the reign of 


the emperor Tacitus. After repeated irruptions in- 
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to the empire, they at last obtained a grant from the Burgun 


usurper Jovinus, to settle in that part of Gaul which 
berders on the Rhine, under their king Gandicary in 
413; and this grant was afterwards confirmed by 
the emperor Honorius, upon condition that they 
should assist the Romans, and serve in his armies as 
subjects of the empire. Their irruptions, however, 
were continued; and, leaguing themselves with the 


other barbarians from the north, they entered Belgic 


Gaul, committing unparalleled ravages wherever they 
came. But their army was at last completely de- 
feated by Atius the Roman general, when they 
were eompelled to sue for peace. Ætius — 
removed them into Sabaudia, now Savoy, an exten- 
sive tract between the Rhone and the Alps; and 
heret they gradually dilated their boundaries until 
490, when the territory of Gundobald, the Burgun- 
dian king, comprehended modern Burgundy, almost 
the whole of Switzerland and Dauphiné, with a 
part of Provence and Savoy, and had Vienna for its 
capital, This monarch had sacrificed to his fears of 
a rival, two of his brothers, one of whom was the 
father of Clotilda, queen of the Franks; but had 
permitted the youngest to live, and to possess the 
dependent principality of Geneva. ‘The prosperity 
of the Burgundians, however, was but of short du- 
ration. Clovis, king of the Franks, had spread his 
conquests over the finest provinces of Gaul, and was 
stopped only by the power and the valour of Gun- 
dobald. But the defection of Godegesil, the bro- 
ther of the Burgundian king, decided the fate of his 
country; and Gundobald was compelled to yield to 
the arms of Clovis, and condescended to pay a year- 
ly tribute to his conqueror. Upon the death of 
Gundobald in 509, his son, Sigismund, ascended 
the throne. The first act of his reign was to ac- 
knowledge his subjection to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople; and the second, that is worth record - 
ing, was the inhuman murder of his innocent son, to 
satisfy the pride and resentment of a step- mother. 
This he afterwards attempted to expiate, by austere 


devotion, and liberal donations to the monastery of 


St Maurice in Vallais, which obtained for him the 
honours of a saint and a martyr. But a more dread- 
ful expiation awaited him from the sons of Clovis, 
who, with a powerful army of Franks, came to re- 
venge upon the son of Gundobald the murder of 
their grandfather. After an unsuccessful battle in 
523, Sigismund fled to the desert, and attempted to 
conceal himself, under the habit of a monk; but, 
being discovered and betrayed by his own subjects, 
he was condemned, with his wife and two children, 
to be buried alive in a deep well at Orleans. The 
Burgundians submitted for a short while to their in- 
vaders, when, revolting under Gondemar, the bro- 
ther of Sigismund, they recovered their independ- 
ence after & severe struggle, but maintained it only 
for eight years, The sons of Clovis again entered 
Burgundy; and, in 534, completed the conquest of 
the e eee when Gondemar was obliged to save 
himself by flight; and his subjects were reduced to 
pay an annual tribute, and to serve in the armies of 
their conquerors. But, though now under the do- 
minion of the Franks, they continued to enjoy their 
national laws, until the reign of Louis-le-Deboite 
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several coal mines, and abounds with an infinite va- 
riety of stones, which are capable of a high polish, 
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ire, in the beginning of the ninth century, when 
they were incorporated with the other subjects of 
the French . 
4 the death ef Charles the Bald, in 879, Bur- 
: was dismembered of the greatest part of its 
itories. Burgundia Cis-Jurana, or that part of 


it west of mount Jura (now St Claud), was added 


to the kingdom of Provence, which had been given 


to Boson, the brother-in-law of Charles; and Bur- 


2 Trans. Jurana, which comprehended Switzer- 
land, the Valais, the Genevese and Chablais, was 
given to the son of Conrad, Earl of Paris, 

888. What remained of the ancient gee of 
Burgundy was converted into a duchy, and conti- 
famed sabject to its own dukes, until it was finally 
united to the crown of France by Louis XI. in 
1478. Its history during that period, however, is 


0 completely involved in that of France, that we 


must refer our readers to that article. At present, 
we shall only remark, that the dukes of Burgundy, 
by their various and extensive possessions, were re- 
~~ at one time as the most considerable princes in 

urope. Many of them rose to the throne of France. 
They were named, by a decree of Bayle in 1433, 
the first dukes of the Christian world, and held the 
next rank to kings. 

The province of Burgundy, before the revolution, 
extended 45 leagues in length, and about 30 in 
breadth, and was bounded by Champagne on the 
north, by Franche-Comté on the east, by Lyonnois 

on the south, and on the west by Bourbonnois and 
Nivernois. It is divided by a chain of mountains, 
extending from Dijon to Lyons; on the east of 
which is one extensive and fertile plain, terminated 


by the mountains of Franche-Comté and Savoy; but 


on the west, the country is rather hilly, and in many 
places dry and uncultivated. The soil throughout 
the province, however, is in general excellent, but 
so varied, that almost every district is adapted for a 
particular species of cultivation: It produces vari- 
ous kinds of grain and fruits, tobacco, hemp, and 
flax. The wool which is annually derived from their 
flocks, amounts to between three and four thousand 
pounds, two thirds of which is manufactured in the 
province; and its wine is esteemed among the best 
in the world, and is drunk throughout NILE done. 
The produce of its yineyards, in common years, is 


estimated at 100,000 hogsheads. Those of Mont- 


152 and Romané yield the most esteemed wines; 
though the wines of Vollenay and Pomard are rec- 
ed the most delicate. 


Iron mines are found in almost every district, and 


supply above 30 forges in the province, from which 
60,000 quintals of iron are annually transported to 
different parts of France. But the expence of land- 
carriage prevents it from being in general requisition, 
as the maritime provinces can obtain this metal at 

from, Sweden, Burgundy has also 


and equal in beauty to any marble. 
* ie manufactures of Burgundy are principally 


. confined to woollen stuffs, such as drabs, serges, 


druggets, and blankets; of which it is computed that 


from | 2 to 13 thousand pieces are annually wrought 
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from the wool of the country. They are, however, 
chiefly consumed in this of the neighbouring ; 
vinces. It has several paper manufactories ; its 
delf-ware is equal to any in France. 

The principal rivers of this province are, the Seine, 
the Yonne, the Ain, the Saone, the Rhone, the 
Seille, the Loire, the Arroux, and the Doubs; all of 
which are navigable. The Canal de Bourgogne joins 
the Saone and the Seine, by the river Yonne, and 
extends from Saint Jean de to the village of 
La Roche near St Florentin, about 50. leagues in 
enh Part of it, however, is still unfinished (181 2), 
and the communication is open only as far as Dijon. 
Another canal, called the Canal de Digoin, or Canal 
2 2 oe me Saone and the Loire from 

ons to Dijon. It is about 24 lea in len 

at 23 si sluices, — = 
e population of Burgundy, according to M. 
Bonvallet des Brosses, —— to 1,072,800, al- 
lowing 800 for every square league, of which he ree- 
kons 1341. The name of Burgundy, by the repub- 
lican division of the country, was blotted from the 
map of Europe, and it is now distributed into the 
departments of the Yonne, the Cote d’Or, the Saone 
and Loire, and the Ain; which see under their re- 
spective names. See also Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c. ; 
ibbon’s Rom. Emp. vol. vii. p. 274, Kc. L2mo.; 
and Tynna Almanach du Commerce, 1811. (p) 
; BURIAL, denotes the act of interring the body 
of a person deceased. 

Akhougt the mode of disposing of the body after 
death, has varied in different ages and countries, yet 
devotional feelings, combined with a sense of decen- 
cy, as well as a regard to health and comfort, seem 
to have universally pointed out to mankind the pro- 

iety, not only of removing out of sight the 

ies of their fellow-creatures, but of performing 
this act with certain solemnities, which are consider- 
ed as a natural tribute of respect from the living to 
the dead. And as these ceremonies have been - 
rally regarded as religious rites, they have — 
been denied but to persons who had made themselves 
guilty of some flagrant violation of the laws of God 
and of nature, 
Of the various modes of burial which have prevail- 
ed in the world, tnkumation, or simple interment, ac- 
—— to the opinion of Cicero, as it is the most 
natural, appears to have been also the most ancient: 
Redditur enim terre corpus, et ila locatum ac situm, 

st operimento matris obducitur. De Leg. ii. 22. 
Te practices of burning dead bodies, of enclosing 
the remains in urns, embalming, Kc. appear to have 
been of later date, and to have derived their origin 
from the dread of inhuman. treatment after death, 
from motives of affectionate regard in surviving rela- 
tives, or from the pride and vanity of individuals. 

In discussing the subject of burial, there are four 
points — ll deserving of attention: The im- 
portance which mankind in have attached to 
the act; the ceremonies with which it has been ac- 
companied in different ages, and among different na- 
tions; the, set apart for interment ; and the 
laws relatiye to the practice of burial. de 

1. From the earliest historical records, ns evi- 
dent that burial was considered by mankind, in the 
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most ancient times, as an object of the highest im- 
portance. Inthe Old Testament scriptures, we meet 
with many passages which prove this to have been 
the case among the Jews; who not only betrayed, at 
all times, an anxiety with regard to the rites of se. 
pulture, and were extremely careful about the burial 
of their dead, but considered the deprivation of bu- 
rial as one of the most disgraceful things which could 
befal a man. When the Lord foretold to Abraham 
the afflictions which should come upon his race, he 
added, as a source of consolation, that he himself 
should go to his fathers in peace, and should be dw- 
ried in a good old age. (Gen. xv. 15.) Upon the 
death of Sarah, his wife, Abraham earnestly besought 
the sons of Heth, to give him possession of a bury- 
ing-place ; and his request being granted, he purcha- 
sed of Ephron, the son of Zohar, the field of Mach- 
pelah, and the cave which was therein, for four hun- 
dred shekels of silver. Abraham, accordingly, bu- 
ried Sarah in the cave of the field of Machpelah, 
which afterwards served as a place of interment for 
his own body, and for those of Isaac and of Jacob. 
Many other passages occur, in which the duty of se- 
pulture is inculcated, and instances of the discharge 
of it are recorded. David gives great praise to the 
men of Jabez-Gilead, for rescuing the bones of their 
king and prince from the enemy’s walls, and commit- 
ting them to their family vault. (2 Sam. ii. 5.) The 
scriptures threaten the wicked with 2 deprived 
of burial, as if such deprivation were one of the great- 
est calamities that could befal them. If a man be- 
get a hundred children, and live many years, so that 
the days of his years be many, and his soul be not 
filled with good, and also that he have no burial, I 
say, that an untimely birth is better than he. (Ee- 
cles, vi. 3.) Jeremiah also threatens the kings, 
priests, and false prophets, who had worshipped idols, 
that he would have their bones thrown out of their 
graves, like dung upon the earth. (Jerem. viii. 2.) 
The same prophet foretold, that Jehoiakim, the wie- 
ked king of Judah, as a severe punishment for his 
guilt, should be buried with the burial of an ass ;— 
that he should be cast out of the gates of Jerusalem 
into the common sewer. (Ibid. xxii. 18, 19.) That 
good men considered it to be a part of their religious 
duties to bury their dead, appears from the example 
of Tobit, who went about burying the dead bodies 
of his murdered countrymen, at the hazard of his 
own life. 

Similar sentiments with regard to the importance 
of burial, appear to have prevailed also among the 
heathen nations of antiquity. Both the historical and 
the poetical works of the Greeks clearly prove, that 
even in their most flourishing period of prosperity and 
civilization, they 8 it e their hap- 
piness to be buried and honoured with certain cere- 
monies after death. Solon, in his conversation with 
Croesus, (Herodot. Clio, 30—92,) plainly intimates, 
that he considered a public funeral,—a magnificent 
interment, as a source of happiness. More than one 
of the Greek dramas, and, among these, the most es- 
teemed tragedy of Sophocles, the Antigone, derive 
their whole interest from a contest about the right of 
burial. The fate of the twelve Athenian command- 
ers, who suffered death because they had been pre- 
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vented from recovering and burying the dead bodies 
of their countrymen, after a naval fight, is well known. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans, indeed, were strong- 
ly persuaded, that their souls would not be admitted 
into the Elysian fields, till their bodies were commit- 
ted to the earth; and if it happened that they never 
obtained the rites of burial, they were supposed to 
continue in a wandering state, excluded from the 
mansions of the blest, for a term of one hundred 
years. Hence the imperious duty, incumbent upon 
all travellers who should happen to meet with a dead 
body in their way, to cast dust upon it three times; 
of which three handfuls, one at least was cast upon 
the head. He who encountered an unburied body 
without performing this ceremony, drew upon him- 
self a curse, which no sacrifice could remove. Ho- 
race, accordingly, makes the shade of Archytas te 
beg this service of a passing seaman : ; 


At tu, nauta, vage ne parce malignus arene 
Ossibus et capité inhumato 1 
Particulam dare. Sic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus. - 
Fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusine 
Plectantur silva, te sospite ; multaque merces, 
Inde potest, tibi defluat equo 
Ab Jove, Neptunoque sacri custodi Tarenti. 
Negligis immeritis nocituram 
Postmodo te natis fraudem committere forsan. 
Debita jura vicesque superbe 
Te maneant ipsum : precibus non linguar inulits ; 
Teque piacula nulla resolvent. ‘end 
Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa; licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 
Carm. I. 28. 


Herodotus informs us, (Eulerp. 90.) that in Egypt, 
if any person, native or foreigner, was found either 
destroyed by a crocodile, or drowned in the water, 
the city nearest which the dead body was discovered 
was obliged to embalm it, with every mark of re- 
spectful attention, and afterwards deposit it in some 
consecrated place. Isaeus adduces it as a proof of 
Cleon’s not being the son of Astyphylus, that he nei- 
ther buried him, nor performed his (ohh exsequies. 
A law of Athens compelled the burial of a dead bo- 
dy found by accident, and pronounced him impious. 
who refused. Servius on Virgil (neid vi. 176.) 
says, that writers on morals rank the interring of the 
dead among the first of moral duties. Thus, too, al- 
though a priest was contaminated by merely looking 
on a dead body, yet it was considered the height of 
impiety to leave it unburied. Some individuals, how- 
ever, appear to have dissented from this almost uni- 
versal opinion of the sacred duty of interment. The 
Cynics seem to have regarded burial with contempt ; 
and Pliny (H. N. 1. 25 classes the concern manifest- 
ed about it among the weaknesses of human nature. 
But the importance attached to it, in the general es- 
timation aft mankind, is sufficiently obvious from the 
facts already mentioned, from the denial of the privi- 
lege of interment to persons in particular situations, 

-and from the circumstance of disgrace attending the 
funerals of some of those to whom it was allowed. 
Persons killed by lightning were buried apart by 
themselves, being deemed odious to the gods; those 
who wasted their patrimony, forfeited the right of be- 
ing buried in the sepulchres of their fathers; and 
those who were guilty of suicide, were privately de- 
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ial. in the earth, without the usual solemnities.— Greeks and Romans, and the inhabitants of Asia. 
t those sentiments with regard to the importance 
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of burial, have descended, in a great measure unim- Sturleson, in his history ings of N „ ab- 
a to modern times, proves that they are 9 cribes the introduction of this ice to Odin, after 
planted in the human breast; and that, if they be- his settlement in the north. he views it, at the 


long to the weaknesses of our nature, they are too 


' universally prevalent, and too firmly rooted, to be 


‘easily eradicated by the efforts of philosophy. 
2. The ceremonies observed in burying the dead 
have varied in different ages, and among different na- 
tions. The two modes of burial chiefly practised by 


tom of burning, however, is probably very ancient ; 
and we have several examples of it in the Old Testa- 
‘ment scriptures. Saul, we are informed, was burnt 
at Jabesh, and his bones afterwards buried ; and Asa 
was burnt in the bed which he had made for himself, 


filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices, 


But the practice of burning, we are assured, existed 
neither in Persia, nor in Egypt: The Persians thought 


it profane to feed a divinity with carcases; and the 


Egyptians abhorred it on another account, being ful- 
y persuaded that fire was a voracious animal, which 
voured whatever it could seize, and which, when 
satiated, expired with what it had consumed. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the practice of cremation 
vailed, but not universally. Both Virgil and Ovid 


same time, as borrowed from the Asiatics. Odin, he 
says, enforced those laws in his own dominions, which 
were formerly observed among the inhabitants of A- 
sia. He enjoined that all the dead should be burnt, 
and that their goods should be brought to the fune- 
ral pile with them; promising that all the thus 


the ancients were cremation and simple interment. burnt should accom them to Walhalla, and that 
5 Of these, we have already observed, interment, or in- there they should enjoy what to them on 
humation, appears to be of earliest date. The cus- earth. He ordered that the ashes be thrown 


into the sea, or be buried in the earth ; but that men 
remarkable for their dignity and virtue should have 
eo e in memory of them; and that 
those who were distinguished by any great action, 
should have 2 called Bautasteina, ( Yngl. 
Sag. c. 8.) Sturleson speaks of two distinct ages. 
The first, he says, was called Bruna-aulla, (the age 
of funeral piles, )} during which it was customary to 
burn all the dead, and to erect monuments over them, 
called Bautasteina, From the time, however, that 
Danus Mikillati, the great king of the Danes, caused 
a tomb to be made for him, add ae orders that he 
should be buried with all the ensigns of with 
all his arms, 83 
of his posterity followed his example. Hence the 


pears to have put a stop to the practice of burning 


; tion the custom of burning as being general be- age of graves (H. ) had its origin in Den- 
1 fore the foundation of Rome. (Æneid, xi. 208. Fast. mark. But the age of funeral piles continned long 
c - iv. 853.) Inhumation, however, Cicero observes, anon Swedes and Normans. (Pref. :o Hist. p. 
; (De Leg. ii. 22.) was preferred by Numa, the Cor- 2.) Danus Mikillati was born A. D. 170. A simi- 
nelian family, and Marius. But cremation seems still lar distinction of ages appears to have existed among 
} to have been generally practised. Tacitus (Ann. Norwegians, in ancient times. We find one At- 
xvi. 6.) says, Poppza’s corpse was not burnt, accord- biorn, in an address to Hacon the Good, on occasion of 
; ling to the Roman fashion; which shews the prevail- a general convention of the people, dividing the time 
1 ing custom at that period. And it is a misapprehen- past into the age of funeral piles, and that of graves. 
i sion of Capitolinus’s words, to suppose that Antoni- {Saga Haconar, c. 17.) It is a fact not generally 
8 nus prohibited it; for Macrobius, (vii. 7.) Who lived known, that the inhuman custom which ils in 
¥ during the reign of Theodosius the Younger, speaks Hindostan, of burning wives with their dead hus- 
4 of it as being left off only in his time. Among the bands, was common among the northern nations. Not 
} -Hindoos, the practice of burning the dead has pre- only did it exist among the Thracians, the Heruli, 
1 vailed from the remotest times. Several antient au- the inhabitants of Poland and of Prussia, during their 
i ‘thors also mention the unnatural custom of the Wo- heathen state, but also among the Scandinavians. 
* men in India burning themselves with the bodies of (Oddo, Vit. Olai Trygguason.) It appears, howe- 
A their husbands, which seems to be of great antiquity. ver, that widows were not burnt alive; but that, ac- 
5 Thus Propertius: cording to the custom of the country, they previous- 
3 pb f * themselves to death. The reason assigned for 
1 ary n N 9 2 —— law 2 care nu e felicit een 
; eee, puder ce ge us be continued after in Walhalla, which was 
. e their heaven. (See Bartholin. de Causis C 
4 ö ” Lib. ill. El. 13. Mortis, 506—310. Jamieson's . Dict. v. 
* - i d bit BavIE- Ty.) The introduction ot Christiauit; ap- 
y Cicero, in his Tusculan questions, likewise mentions 


* 


the same fact. The women in India,“ says he, 
«« when their husband dies, eagerly contend to have it 
determined which of them he loved best, for each 
man has several wives. She who conquers deems her- 
self happy, is accompanied by her friends to the fu- 
neral pile, where her body is burnt with that of her 
husband; they who are uished depart in sor- 
row.“ It is evident, however, that the custom of 
burning the dead was at one time prevalent among 
the northern nations of Europe, as well as among the 
vo“. v. PARTI 


the dead; and interment came, at length, to be uni- 
versally adopted by those nations whi 
ed to the true faith. 

We shall now to give some account of the 
various funeral solemnities which have been practised 
among different nations, and in different ages of the 
world, so far as they can be collected from credible 
song tie Jews, all those who ha be 

Among t who happen to — 
sent when any person has just rs tear 8 
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clothes, according to the ancient custom of the He- 
brews. The dead body is then placed on a sheet 
spread on the pavement, with the thumb turned in- 
ward to the hand, and a wax taper burning at the head 
or feet. The deceased is washed, and a clean shirt put 
upon him, and over the shirt a garment of fine linen, 
which he wore on the day of sulemn expiation; then 
his taled, which is a piece of square cloth with tufts, 
Lastly, a white cap is put on his head, and he is then 
shut up in the coffin. Anciently, it appears to have 
been a custom in Palestine, to embalm the bodies of 
persons of distinction and fortune; but this was ne- 
ver generally practised. After the body has been ex- 
posed, the relations meet toaccompany itto the ground, 
In ancient times, they had women hired to cry; and 
persons who played on doleful instruments, and 
who walked in procession. Persons who met the 
funeral procession in civility joined the company, aud 
mingled their groans... At the place of burial, the 
coffin is set down on the ground; then, if the de- 
ceased was a person of rank, some one makes his en- 
comium: after which they walk ten times about the 
grave, repeating a long prayer, beginning, “God is 
the rock, his way is perfect,“ &c, (Deut. xxxii. 4.) 
The body is then let down into the. grave, with its 
face turned towards heaven; the nearest relations 
throw the earth 1 it, and the grave is filled. 
When they depart from the spot, they walk back- 
ward, and pulling up some grass three several times, 
they throw it behind their backs, repeating, “They 
shall flourish like the grass of the earth.“ Ps. Ixxil. 
16. (See Calmet’s Dect. of the Bible, v. Dean.) 
The funeral solemnities of the Greeks seem to 
have varied, according to the peculiar sentiments and 
habits of the different states, and the rank and con- 
dition of the deceased. In general, the poorer 
classes were interred in public cemeteries, without 
any great external pomp or mark of distinction. 
Persons of fortune, on the other hand, were usually 
buried with much splendor. Of these, some were 
burnt to ashes on a magnificent pyre, and their ashes 
carefully collected and 9 in an ornamented 
urn; while others were embalmed, after the Egyp- 
tian fashion, and then removed to some stone or 
marble tomb provided for the express purpose. 
The Athenians were much more ceremonious than 
any other people in regard to the burial of their dead. 
Their funerals were frequently celebrated with the 
most extravagant pomp; which at one period was 
carried to such an extreme, that Solon was compelled 
to introduce and enforce a law for its moderation. 
Dirges, or funeral songs, often of exquisite beauty, 
were adapted to music, and not only sung or repeat - 
ed over the grave or funeral pyre, but afterwards re- 
cited, in full band, while funeral games and exercises 
were performed at the place of sepulture. But this 
extravagant pageantry, which was conferred upon all 
who were rich enough to afford it, was greatly ex- 
ceeded on the death of any distinguished patriot or 
warrior; on which occasions, the expence incurred, 
which was generally enormous, was always dischar- 
ged by the community. Of this extreme prodigali- 
ty we have an example in the funeral of Evagoras; 
and also in that of Demetrius, which is related at 
large by Plutarch, in Vit. Demetr. See Mason Good’s 
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Lucretius, b. iii. v. 923, N. But the most magnifi- 
cent public funeral, perhaps, of which we have a 
account, was that of Alexander the Great, when his 
body was brought from Babylon to Alexandria; 
minute description of which’ is given by Diodorus Si- 
culus. 


The manner in which the fonevals ak e i 


died in defence of their country were solemnized at 
Athens, is worthy of particular notice, as it cannot 
fail to afford us an elevated idea of that polished and 
patriotic people. On a day appointed, the bones of 
the deceased, contained in a number of coffins. made 
of cypress wood, were placed beneath a large tent 
erected for the purpose, and exposed to the public 
view ; so that all those who had relations to deplore, 
might assemble te weep over them, and to perform 
the duties which tenderness dictated, or religion en- 
joined. Various sorts of odoriferous herbs and flowers 
were brought to the spot by the friends of the de- 


parted, and strewn around the tent. Three days af- 


terwards, the coffins were placed upon as many cars 
as there were tribes; with an empty hearse, in me- 


mory of those who could not be found. These were 


carried slowly, iu procession; through the town. to 
the Ceramicus, or public place of burial, where fu- 
neral games were celebrated in honour of the decea- 
sed. The bodies were then committed to the earth, 
amidst the weeping and lamentation of a numerous 
train of mourners. An orator, appointed by the 
publie, pronounced, from an elevated spot, a 1 
oration, in praise of his valiant countrymen; and each 
tribe raised over the graves of its members a column, 
or monument of some kind, upon which were inseri- 
bed the names of the deceased, their age, and the 
places where they had fallen. See Beloe’s Herodot. 


; vol. ii. P 65. N. 


Some interesting particulars, regarding the funeral 
ceremonies observed by other ancient nations, hav 
been preserved by Herodotus. Bo 
Among the Egyptians; when a man of any conse- 

uence died, the females of the family disfigured their 
aces with dirt, left the corpse in the house, and ran 
publicly about, accompanied by their female rela- 
tions, with their garments in disorder, their breasts 
exposed, and beating themselves severely; The men 
on their part did the same; after which the body 
was carried to the embalmers. Certain persons were 
legally appointed to the exercise of this profession; 
who treated the body in different modes, according 
to the rank and fortune of the deceased. Herodot. 
Euterp. p. 85, 86. For an account of the different 
methods of embalming and preserving dead bodies, 
see the article Muunu x. 

By the ancient Ethiopian practice, which is rela- 
ted by Herodotus according to the traditions of Cam- 
byses’ spies, after all the moisture was extracted from 
the body, by the Egyptian, or some other process, 
they covered it entirely with a kind of plaster, which 
they decorated with various colours, so as to make it 
convey as near a resemblance as possible of the per- 
son of the deceased. They then inclosed it in a hol- 
low pillar of crystal, which was dug up in great 
abundance, and of a kind that was easily wrought. 
The body of the deceased was very cotspicuous 
through the crystal, had no disagreeable smell, nor any 
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shingles that was offensive. This coffin was kept 
by the nearest relations of the deceased for a twelve. 
month in their houses, during which period they offer- 
ed before it different kinds of victims, and the first 
fruits of their lands. These were afterwards remo- 
Herodot. Thal. 24. 


Scythian 3 were extremely singular. As soon as 
> 


8! 
navigable.. The body was then thoroughly cleansed, 
2 ; 2933 


other part of the trench they buried one of the con- 
eubines of the deceased, whom they had previously 
strangled, together with the baker, the cook, the 
; m, his most confidential servant, his horses, the 
choicest of his effects, and some golden goblets. 
The trench was then filled up with earth, and a 
mound as high as possible raised above the whole, 
Such was the mode of burial adopted at the inter- 
ment of their kings; but among the people, in gene- 
ral, the ceremony was somewhat different. When 
any one died, the neighbours placed the body in a 
carriage, and carried it about to the different acquain- 
tance of the deceased. These prepared some enter- 
tainment for the persons who accompanied the corpse, 


placing before the budy the same as before the rest. 


After being carried about, in this manner, for the 
of forty days, the corpse was at length buried. 
The Scythians, however, do not seem to have all ob- 
served the same customs with regard to their fune- 
rals; for it would appear, that there were some who 
suspended the dead body from a tree, and left it there 
to putrefy. Of what consequence,” says Plutarch, 
is it to Theodorus, whether he rots in the earth or 
upon it? Such, among the Scythians, is the most 
honourable funeral.“ This strange custom is also 
mentioned by Silius Italicus : Gre,’ 
At gente in Scythia suffisca cadavera truncis. 
Tena dies sepelit, putri linguentia tabo. © 

A similar tice, Captain Cock observes, prevails 
among the inhabitants of Otaheite, who leave dead 
bodies to putrefy on the surface of the ground, and 
then bury the bones. See Herodot. Melpomene, 71— 
73. % Transl. vol. ii. p. 243—247. Hawks- 
worth’s Voyages. = 

The African Nomades observed, in general, the 
same ceremonies with the Greeks in the interment of 
the dead, excepting the Nasamones, who buried the 
corpse in a sitting attitude; and were particularly 
careful, when avy one approached his end, to prevent 
moron pets ina reclined posture. Herodot. Melp. 
The ancient Persians first inclosed their dead bo- 
dies in wax, and afterwards placed them in the 
ground, For a long time, the Magi seem to have 
retained the exclusive privilege of having their bodies. 
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left as a prey to carnivorous animals. But in sue- 
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ceeding times, the Persians abandoned all corpses in 


discriminately to birds and beasts of prey ; and this 
custom still in part continues, The burial-place of 
the Guebres, about half a league from Ispahan, is 8 
round tower made of free · tone, thirty five feet in 
height, and ninety in diameter, without gate or en- 
trance of any kind, and ascended by a ladder. In 
the middle of the tower is a sort of trench, into 
which the bones are thrown. The bodies are ranged 

the wall in their proper clothes, upon a smell 
couch, with bottles of wine, Ke. The ravens which 
fill the cemetery devour them. (Chardin’s Travels. 
Beloe’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 144, N.) An exact 
model of this curious tower is preserved in the Bei- 
tish Museum. 

The funerals of the chief men among the ancient 
Thracians were performed in the following manner, 
For the space of three days the body of the deceased 
was publicly exposed; then, after sacrificing animals 
of every description, and uttering many and loud la- 
mentations, they celebrated a feast, and the body was 
finally either buried or burned.. A mound of earth 
was afterwards raised upon the spot, and games of 
various kinds were celebrated, in which each particu · 
lar contest had a suitable reward assigned it. Hero- 
dot. Terps. 8. 1 

Among the Romans, the dead body was bathed 
with warm water, anointed with perfumes, and then 
dressed in the best robe which the deceased had 
worn when alive; ordinary citizens ina white toga, 
and magistrates in their preteata, &c. In this, state 
the corpse was placed on a couch in the vestibule, 
with the feet outwards, as if about to take its last de- 
parture. A lamentation was then made over the body, 
and the couch was sometimes decked with leaves and 
flowers, as in the case of Pallas, mentioned by Vi 
4ineid, 64—66. If the deceased had obtained a 
crown for his bravery, it was now put upon his head. 
A small coin 22 vel obolus) was put in his mouth, 
which he might give to Charon for his freight ; for, 
without this, it was thought that souls could not 
purchase a ledging, or place of rest. The body was 
afterwards either bu ied or burnt. . 

The Roman funerals were either public or private; 
and these, again, consisted of several different kinds. 
When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was 
usually preserved for seven or eight days, with a 
keeper to watch it. In the case of a private fune- 
ral, the body was not kept so long. On the day of 
the funeral, when the people were assembled, the 
dead body was carried out, with the feet foremost, 
on a couch, which was covered with rich cloth, de- 
corated with gold and purple, and generally support- 
ed on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased,. of his heirs, or his freedmen, and sometimes 
of persons of rank. Anciently, all funerals were 
celebrated at night, with torches; but, afterwards, 
public funerals were solemuized at an early hour of 
the day. Private funerals, however, always took 
place at night. The order of the funeral procession 


was regulated by Sa payee called designator, attend- 
in 


ed by lictors, dre black, First weut musicians 
of various kinds; then mourning women, bired to 
lament and to sing the funeral song, or the Fs of 
the deceased, to the sound of the flute. The num- 
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ber of flute-players at a funeral was restricted to 
ten, by the laws of the twelve tables. Next came 
players and buffoons, who danced and sung; while 
one of them, called Archimimus, supported the cha- 
racter of the deceased, imitating his words and ac- 
tions when alive. Then followed the freedmen of 
the deceased. Before the corpse were carried the 
images of the deceased, and of his ancestors, on 
long poles or frames. After the funeral, these ima- 
ges were again set up in the hall, where they were 
preserved. If the deceased had distinguished him- 
self in war, the crowns and rewards which he had 
received for his valour were displayed, together with 
the spoils and standards which he had taken from the 
enemy. The lictors attended with their fasces in- 
verted ; and sometimes the officers and troops, with 
their spears pointing to the ground, or laid entirely 
aside. Behind the corpse walked the friends of the 
deceased in mourning ; the magistrates without their 
badges, and the nobility without their, ornaments. 
At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse 
was carried through the forum ; where the proces- 
sion stopped, and a funeral oration was pronounced 
in praise of the deceased from the rostra, by some 
near relation or friend, or by a magistrate. From 
the forum, it was carried to the place of burning or 
burial. If the corpse was to be burnt, it was placed, 
along with the couch, on the funeral pile; which 
was built in the form of an altar, with four. equal 
sides, of such kind of wood as might easily take 
fire: The nearest relations kissed the body with 
tears, and then set fire to the pile witha lighted 
torch, turning away their faces to shew that they 
did it reluctantly. Various perfumes, &c. were 
thrown into the fire ; and animals, especially such as 
the deceased had been fond of, were slaughtered at 
the pile, and thrown into it. When the pile was 
burnt down, the fire was extinguished, and the-em- 
bers were soaked with wine; the bones were then 
gathered by the nearest relations. The bones and 
ashes, after having been besprinkled with the richest 
perfumes, were put into an urn, made of earth, brass, 
marble, silver or gold, according to the rank and 
fortune of the deceased; and along with them, some- 
times, a vial full of tears, called by the moderns a 
lachrymatory. The urn was then solemnly deposit- 
ed in the sepulchre. 
When the body was not burnt, it was put into a 
coffin, usually made of stone, which was laid in the 
tomb on its back. Some time after the funeral, the 
family were occupied with the ceremonies of mourn- 
ing and purification. Oblations, or sacrifices to the 
dead, were afterwards performed. The sepulchre 
‘was then bespread with flowers, and covered with 
crowns and fillets; and before it there was a little 


altar, on which libations were made, and incense 


burnt. A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, 
which was frequently illuminated with lamps. 

At the funerals of the emperors, and other illus- 
trious persons, who were deified after death, the 
real body was burnt, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased 
was made to the life, which, after a variety of ridi- 
culous ceremonies, was carried on a couch in solemn 
procession on the shoulders of young men of eques- 


_-trian rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was 
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sung by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble Burial. 


descent ; then to the campus martius, where it was 
burnt, with a vast quantity of the richest perfumes, 
on a lofty and magnificent pile; from the top of 
which, an eagle let loose, was supposed to couvey 
the prince’s soul to heaven. 
Antiquities. : , 

A very interesting account of the funeral cere: 
monies observed among the Hindus, has been given 
us by Mr Colebrooke, in his ingenious essays “ On 
the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and of the 
Brahmans especially.” (See Essay ii. Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vii.) A dying man, when no hopes of 
his surviving remain, should be laid upon a bed of 
cusa@ grass, in the open air; his head should be 
sprinkled with water drawn from the Ganges, and 
smeared with clay brought from the same river. A 
Salagrama stone should be placed near him, holy 
strains from the Veda, or from sacred poems, repeat - 
ed aloud in his ears, and leaves of holy basil scatters 
ed over his head. When he expires, the body must 
be washed, perfumed, and oe with wreathes of 
flowers ; a bit of éutanag, another of gold, a gem 
of some sort, and a piece of coral, should be put 
into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of gold in 
both nostrils, both eyes, and both ears. A cloth, 
perfumed with fragrant. oil, must be thrown over the 
hody, which is then carried, by the nearest relations, 
to some spot in the forest, or near water. The corpse 
is carried out by the southern gate of the town, if 
the deceased were a Sudra; by the western, if a 
Brahmana; by the northern, if he belonged to the 
military class ; and by the eastern, if he sprung from 
the mercantile tribe. When the procession has reach- 


ed its destination, the corpse must be gently laid, 


with the head towards the south, on a bed of cusa, 
the tips of which are pointed southward. The sons, 
or other relations of the deceased, having bathed in 
their clothes, must next prepare the funeral pile, on 
a clean spot of earth, after marking lines thereon, 
to consecrate it. They must afterwards wash the 
body, meditating on all the holy places on the face 
of the earth, as well as the four oceans. After bein 

washed, clothed in clean apparel, and rubbed wit 

perfumes, the relations of the deceased place the 
corpse supine, with its head towards the north, (or 
resupine, if it be the body of a woman), on the fu- 
neral pile, which is previously decorated with flowers. 
A cloth must then be thrown over it, and a relation 
of the deceased, taking up a lighted brand, after 
some ceremonies and invocations, applies the fire to 
the pile, saying, Namo! Namah!’ while the at- 
tending priests recite an appropriate prayer. They 
then walk in procession, according to seniority, to 
a river or other running water; and, after bathing, 
present, oblations of water from the joined palms of 
their hands, 
honour to the deceased, three offerings of water may 
be thus made. After finishing the usual libations of 
water, and shifting their wet clothes, they sit down 
on the ‘soft turf, and recite certain suitable moral 
sentences. During ten days, funeral cakes, toge- 
ther with libations of water and dda, must be offered 
as on the first. On the last day of mourning, the 
nearest kinsman of the deceased. gathers his ashes, af- 
ter offering a straddha singly for him. After ob- 


See Adams’ Roman 
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ceased in a casket, 
Butea „and inters them in a 
vation. To cover the 
stood, a tree should be ted, ora mound of ma- 
sonry be raised, or a pond be dug, or a standard be 
erected. At a subsequent time, the casket is dug 
up, and thrown into t e ö 
Among the Turks, and other Mahometans, when 
any person is to be buried, it is usual to bring the 
at mid-day or afternoon prayers, to one of 
their mosques, from whence it is 2 the 
greatest part of the congregation to the grave. Their 
processions, upon these occasions, are not so slow 
and solemn as in most parts of Christendom ; for the 
whole company make what haste they can, singing, 
as they go along, some select passages from the Ko- 
ran. That absolute submission which they pay to 
the will of God, allows them not to use any conso- 
latory words upon such occasions; no loss or mis- 
fortune is to be regretted or complained of; and in- 
stead of such expressions of sorrow and condolence, 
as may regard the deceased, compliments are paid to 
the person who is the nearest.concerned. The ceme- 
teries of the ‘Turks, ate commonly planted with 72 
press trees ; and for the space of two or three montſ 
after any person is interred, the female relations of 
the deceased go once a week to weep over the grave, 
1 and deck it with flowers and green leaves. Shaw's 


Abel. e asow .c 1 14 
A very full account of a Mahometan funeral is 
given by M. Guys, in his Lettres sur la Grece; and 
another by a later traveller, Dr Griffiths, in his Tra- 
vels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, 
The funerals of the Persians are conducted in a 
22 1 . 2 tliose in . Mahometan — 
1 tries. ey are, however, strangely superstitious ut 
t the burial of their kings. For, lest by some 
magical art, any enchantments should be practised 
upon their bodies to the prejudice of their children, 
\ they conceal, as much as possible, the real place of 
4 interment. For this purpose, they send to different 
ces several coffins of lead, with others of wood, 
and bury all alike with the same magnificence, In 
this manner they delude the curiosity of the people, 
who cannot discern, by the outside, in which of 
‘ie coffins the real body should be. See Chardin. 
The Russians, who profess the religion of the 
Greek church, entertain many fantastic notions with 
regard to the state of departed souls; and their fu- 
neral ceremonies are therefore attended with some 
singularities. After the dead body is dressed, a priest 
is hired to pray for his soul, to purify it with incense, 
and to sprinkle it with holy water while it remains 
above ground ; which, among the better sort of people, 
is generally sects em, the space of eight or ten days, 
Vhen the body is carried to the graye, which is done 
with many gescculations of sorrow, the priest pro- 
duces a ticket, signed by the bishop and another 
clergyman, as the deceased’s passport to heaven, 
When this is put into the coffin, between the fingers 
f the corpse, the compauy return ta the deceased’s 
3 5 they drown their sorrow in intoxica- 
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tion, which is sometimes prolonged for a consider- Bartel 
able period. During that time, a priest says prayers 

ony day over the grave ; for though the —.— 

not believe in purgatory, imagine 

their departed friend be . — by prayer in 
c of his destination after 

this life. 


bury slaves with the r — 
tom to bury slaves with the*emperors INCES 5 
but this cruel practice has given way, in modern 
times, to the more innocent one of burning images 
of their domestics in tin-foil, cut into the shape of 
human beings, and of placing their statues in wood 
or stone upon the graves. The last remains of a re- 
lation are interred with all the honours which the fa- 
mily can afford. See Barrow’s Travels in China. 

. 5 — the Hottentots, the dead are interred with 
very little ceremony. When a Hottentot dies, he is 
buried in his worst dress, {2 sort of mantle made of 
sheep’s or calf’s skin), and the limbs are disposed in 
such a manner that the whole body is covered. The 
corpse is then carried by the relations to a certain 
distance from the horde, and thrust into a pit or 
hole; dug for the p „ and then co over 
with earth, stones, or brushwood. Such a mauso- 
leum, however, proves but a very weak defence against 
the, attacks of the jackal and hyena, which generally 
dig up and devour the body. A horrid custom is 
said to prevail among these savages, of burying chil- 
dren at the breast alive, in case of the mother’s death. 
See Vaillant’s Travels; 8 's Voyage. 

In New South Wales, the dead are burned, after - 
wards deposited in the ground, and a mound or hillock 
raised upon the ashes. (Hunter's Vi ) At Ota- 
heite, none are burned in the Morai but those offered 
in sacrifice, or slain in battle, or the children of 
chiefs which have been strangled at the birth; an act 
of atrocious inhumanity, which is too common among 
those islanders. When a person of eminence dies, 
the body is preserved, and not buried, unless he died 
of some contagious or offensive disease.. The fol- 
lowing is understood to be the method in which 
this preservation is effected. Soom after death, the 
body is disembowelled, and the cavity is then filled 


on the skin, it is carefully dried up, and the body af- 
terwards rubbed all over with a large quantity of 
perfumed oil ; which being frequently re pre- 
serves it a t many months ; but, at last, it gra- 
dually moulders away. The relations and friends, 
who are absent, perform their part of the funeral rites 
at their arrival; each female presenting a piece of 
cloth to the corpse; and they continue to dress and 
decorate the body, as if still alive, and to furnish it 
with provisions, supposing that the soul which hovers 
round receives e from such marks of atten- 
tion. See Cook’s Ki 5 * a 
Among the autient Britons, both cremation and 
interment were practised, as druidical rites. Whea 
a dead body was interred, it was usual to bury along 
with it whatever was of use in this life, under the 


or stuffed with cloth. When any moisture ap 
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stperstitious notion that the deceased would have oc- 
casion for it in the other world. Hence, arms and 
various other utensils are still discovered in old 
tombs. The practice of raising barrows over the 


bodies of the deceased, which was almost universal 


in the earlier ages of the world, prevailed also among 
the Britons. Beneath these barrows both arms and 
skeletons are frequently discovered: (See Barrow.) 
At what precise period the use of coffins was intro- 
duced into this country, has not been ascertained; but 
in its rudest form, the hést-vaen, or coffin composed 
of rough stones set edgewise at the sides and ends, 
appears to have been a very ancient receptacle of 
the dead in Britain. The great improvement of the 
stone coffin, by forming it of a single stone, with 
mallet and tool, has been ascribed to the Romans ; 
who appear, however, to have made use of brick 
coffins, or sarcophagi, in their earliest periods. The 
practice of cremation ceased upon the introduction of 
Christianity; and the Britons, after the example of 
the Romans, had recourse to interment and the use 
of coffins. See Gough’s Sepul. Monum; Pennant’s 
Tour in Wales ; Stukely’s Abury ; Archeol. vol. ii. 
3. In ancient times, it does not appear that any 
thing was determined particularly with regard to the 
place of burying the dead. There were graves in 
the town and country, upon the highways, in gar- 
dens, and on mountains. The tombs. of the King's 
of Judah were in Jerusalem, and in the royal gar- 
dens. The sepulchre which Joseph of Arimathea 
had provided for himself, and wherein he placed our 
Saviour's body, was in his garden; that of Rachel 
was upon the highway from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
The kings of Israel had their burying places in Sa- 
maria; Samuel and Joab were interred in their own 
houses; Moses, Aaron, Eleazer, and Joshua, in 
mountains; King Saul and Deborah under trees; 
Manasseh and Amon in the garden of Uzza. The 
sepulchres of the people of Jerusalem are said to have 
been in the valley of Kidron, where were likewise the 
burying places for foreigners. See Calmet’s Die- 
tionary of the Bible, v. Boni.. 
Both the Jews and Heathens usually buried their 
dead without the city. By a law of the twelve tables, 
the Romans were’ prohibited from burying within 
the city: Hominem moriuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve 
urito. Cie. De Leg. ii. 23. But a special privilege 
was sometimes granted by the senate to particular 
persons, that they might be buried within the walls ; 
as in the case of Julius Cesar, who obtained the right 
of making a sepulchre for himself within the Pome- 
rium. Other illustrious families likewise possessed 
the privilege of being interred within the walls ; and 
the vestal virgins were always buried in the city. 
The burial places among the Romans “were either 
private or public. The Sitter were in fields or gar- 
dens, generally near the highway: hence the fre- 
quent inscriptions, Siste viator, Aspice viator, &c. on 
the Via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, &c. The public 
places of interment for great men were commonly in 
the Campus Martius, or Campus: Esquilinus, which 
were granted by a decree of the senate; and for poor 
people, without the Esquiline gate, in pits or holes 
dug perpendicularly, called puticule. 
the rich were generally built of marble, the ground 


“he tombs of 
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inclosed with a wall, or iron rail, and planted round Burial 
with trees. Common sepulchres were usually built 


below ground, many of which still exist in Italy under 
the name of catacombs. See Adams’ Roman Antiq. 
The Greeks, in general, followed the same prac- 
tice of burying without the city walls. Lycurgus; 
however, introduced the contrary practice among the 
Lacedemonians, with the view, it is said, of render- 
ing the youth of Sparta familiar with the spectacle 
of death. e Pig ag 
The Turks, we are told, bury not at all withi 
the walls of the city, excepting the great Turkish 
emperors, with their wives and children, and some few 
other of their great Bassaes, and those only in chapels 
by themselves built for that purpose. All the rest 
of the Turks are buried in the fields; some of the 
better sort in tombs of marble; but the rest with 
tomb-stones laid upon them, or with two great stones, 
one at the head, and the other at the foot of every 
grave. The greatest part of these are of white 
marble brought from the Isle of Marmora. ( Knolles? 
Hist.of the Turks.) They are in the habit of burying 
by the way-side, believing that’ passengers Mt 7 
for the soul’s of the dend. Tavernier's Travels. 
Among the primitive Christians, burying in cities 
was not permitted for the first 900 years, nor in 
churches for many ages afterwards; the bodies of 


the dead being first deposited in the ‘church-yard, 


and porches and porticoes of the church. Upon the 
introduction of Christianity into this country, a re- 
ular mode of disposing of dead bodies took place. 
The people, during worship, were taught to look 
towards the altar, and the dead were buried with 
their faces the same way, excepting the priests, who, 
for a similar reason, were ordered to face S 
tion. The reason given by Gregory the Great, for the 
custom of burying in churches, or in places adjoining 
to them, was, that the tombs of the dead might re- 
call them to the recollection of their friends and re- 
lations, who might thus be led to offer up prayers. 
for them; ‘and this reason was afterwards tranferred 
into the body of the canon law. Hence also the 
striking and solemn address which distinguished the 
epitaphs of the monkish ages: Orute pro anima mi- 
serrimi peecatoris. In the eighth century, the peo- 
ple began to be admitted into the church- yards, and 
some princes and distinguished persons into the 
church. The practice, first introduced into the Ro- 
mish church by Gregory the Great, was brought 
into England by Cuthbert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, about the year 750; and the custom of erecting. 
vaults in chancels, and under the altars, was com- 
menced by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
when he had rebuilt the cathedral there, about 1075.. 
4. By the common law of England, the granting 
of burial within the church is the exclusive privilege 
of the incumbent ; excepting those cases where a 
place of burial is prescribed for, as belonging to a. 
manor-house. ‘The church wardens, however, have 
by custom a fee for every burial there, because the 
parish is at the expence of repairing the floor. Wat- 
son’s Clergyman’s Law iene iat 5 


The 68th canon of the church enjoins, that “ no 


minister shall refuse to bury 5 corpse that is brought 
to the church, or church- yard, (convenient wa 


BUR 


being iven him thereof before,) except the 
. were denounced — . 
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he pursued a wide and diversified course of studies, Burke. 
chiefly in —— took a — 4.— 


excommunicatione, for some grievous and notorious The of his studying at St Omer’s is 
crime, and no man able to testify of his ance.”” . ge on good grounds, by his biogra- 
hers, We hear, however, nothing farther about 


Anciently, there were other causes of ‘refusal, — 
N in the case of heretics, against whom there 
{was an especial provision in the canon law, that if 
ney continued in their „they should not en- 
joy the privilege of Christian burial ; but no instan- 
ces of its enforcement occur subsequent to.the pe- 
riod: of the Reformation, Such as had not received 
2 ‘sacrament, at least at Easter, were excluded 
from er law of the Lateran coun- 
vil, which was afterwards adopted by the English 
church. But all these and other prohibitions are, at 
this day, considered as obsolete, and the denial of 
burial is restrained to the excommunicated, the un- 
baptized, and suicides. ah 
A case occurred lately in England, in which the 
denial of burial was attempted to be euforced against 
dissenters from the established church. The Rev. 
John Wight Wickes, rector of Wardly-cum- Belton, 
refused to bury the infant child of two of his parish- 
ioners, who were Calvinistie Independents, because 
it eee ef e ism. A suit 
was brought against this man in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury, for violating the 68ch canon 
above quoted, in which Sir q. Nicholl, 8 
cipal of that court, gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
chiefly upon the ground, that the church of Eng. 
and had recognised persons, though not baptized in 
its own forms, yet as validly baptized ; and that it 
could not mean to exclude from ‘burial all persons 
who have not been baptized accot to the forms 
of its own liturgy; provided the es of baptism; 
according to what has been generally received as such 
among Christians, has taken place; but those onl 
who have not been baptized at all by any form whic 
can be recognized as an initiation,—a legal and valid 
initiation into the Christian church. This judgment 
has given rise to some controversy ; for the substance 
and merits of which we must refer our readers to the 
ps „ r f 2 4 —. with the reasons for it, 
publi by Mr Gurney ; the Respectful Examina- 
tion of the J nt, &c. by the Rev. Charles Dau- 
„ LL.B. archdeacon of Sarum, Bath, 1811; 
and the Review of Archdeacon Daubeny’s Examina- 
tion, in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor for Oc» 
tober 1811. ig ee 
The statute 30th Car. II. c. 3. for the encourage- 
ment of the woollen manufactures, enacts, that no 
corpse shall be buried in any other stuff than what 
is made of sheep’s wool, on pain of forfeiting L. 5. 
pose an affidavit is to be made of such burying be- 
a magistrate, or the officiating minister. Ja- 
cob’s Law Dict. (2) — is 
BURKE, Epmunp, a writer distinguished in mo- 
rals, criticism, and politics, was born in Dublin on 
the Ist of January 1780. His father was a reputable 
attorney, and not a Catholic, as has been sometimes 
He was educated in the academy of 
Shackleton by a quaker at Ballystore, near Carlow, to 
3 eine A rte — his visits to —— the 
| ed ul used regularly to pay his respects. 
1746, he was entered at Dublin College, where 


public competition 


im, till he made an unsuccessful attempt for the va- 
cant professorship of logic at the college of Glasgow. 


Burke, it is said, was passing the old college court 
ae lace, when a affixed to it struck 
is eye, which had been up as a mere matter 


of form, inviting all candidates for the p 
to compete, although it was known that 4 successor 
was already fixed upon. Whether Burke made a 
— old syllogistic mode, or 
was at alla competitor in form, we not. In 
1753, he came to London, and fixed as a student of 
law; and for some time, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, supported himself by writing for newspapers 


and magazines. Vet, though hitherto comparatively 


obscure, he found his way to polite society, distiu- 
guished himself wherever he was known by the 
charms of his conversation, and was so far a man of 
pleasure, as to be supposed to be on intimate terms 
of friendship with Mrs Woffington, the actress, 
whose elegance of manners was to him like that of 


asia to Socrates, and contributed a polish to 


rr rr 


health made him the guest of his friend Dr Nugent, 
which eventually occasioned his marriage with the 
daughter of that able physician. 

His drt avowed work appeared in 1756, A Vin- 
dication of Natural Society, or a view of the miseries 
and evils arising to mankind from every species of ar- 
tificial society ; ina letter to Lord * , by a late 
noble writer. The noble writer meant to be suppo- 
sed was Lord Bolingbroke. Whether Mr Burke’s 
real intention in this work was to represent the worst 
errors of human institutions, or i 


bringing it to bear on all present pot 


doubt if his introduction to the hig i cir- 
cle of his time was owing to his writin A man 
who could not be conversed with, (as said, ) 


Burke. 
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over as confidential friend to Mr (Single Speech) 
Hamilton, secretary to the Lord Lieutenant Lord 
Halifax: He is supposed to have rendered some ser- 
vice to the ministry, for which they rewarded him 
with a pension of L. 300 a. year on the Irish establish- 
ment. Soon after his return to London, he was in- 
troduced to Lord Rockingham, who made him his 
private secretary, gave him a loan, or rather a present, 
of several thousand pounds, and by his personal kind- 
ness and congenial patriotism, gave a colour to the 
politics of Burke, which they retained with few va- 
riations during life. He was, indeed, at different 
periods, both a democrat and an aristocrat; but he 
combined, during the greater part of his life, a cer- 
tain visible connection between the apparently incon- 
gruous qualities of those distinctions. He loved the 
hberty of England, but he wished the moving power 
of the government to centre in the great families. 
These were the politics of Rockingham. Burke 
stood up for America against the claim of taxation ; 
‘but he wished to wave the question of abstract right. 


This was the practice of Rockingham. By Lord 


Rockingham’s bounty, he was enabled to purchase 
his seat at Beaconsfield; by the interest P his pa- 
tron he also got into parliament. His first speech 
excited uncommon sensation ; more admiration, per- 
haps, of his eloquence than of his logic; but when 
superior powers of imagination are displayed, the 
mass of mankind look sanguinely for the further 
evolution of practical and solid talents. Burke now 
partakes the blame of what are called the indecisive 
measures of the Rockingham cabinet with respect 
to America; but he shared at the time in the po- 
pularity of the repeals of the cyder and warrant acts, 
The administration of Lord Rockingham was short, 
and Burke concluded his official labours by a forci- 
ble and (considering the style of his eloquence) a 
simple work, entitled, A short account of a late short 
Administration. After which he took his station 
among the determined opposers of ministry, and the 
regular censurers of their proceedings. In his next 
political work, his Thoughts on the Causes of the 
resent Discontents, while he asserts the most popu- 
5 principles of the constitution, he reverts to a 
practical remedy, which attests his leaning to aris- 
tocracy; for the sum of his arguments is, that the 
government ought to be placed in the hands of the 
eat Whig families, who had been favourers of the 
a and of its consequent measures. The 
same gist of argument is liberally strewn over the 
speeches of Chatham himself, although the popula- 
rity of that nobleman prevented the nation from in- 
terpreting the meaning of his free advice to his sove- 
reign, when he told him that he could not hope to 
act by any. minister without the aid of the powerful 
families of England: There might be practical truth, 
but there was little democracy in this sentiment. 
During his opposition to the American war, Burke 
was certainly at an elevation, of just favour; suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to be a zenith to the fame of any 
man but himself; A pacific adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the mother country and America, 
when affairs had gone so far, might have admitted 
of principles more permanently decisive than zs, but 
‘they admitted of none more adapted to save the dig - 


nity or prejudices of Britain. For a lasting recon- 
ciliation, the abandonment. of the right of taxation 


might have been advisable; but for immediate truce, 


which ought to have led to reconcilement, the aban- 
donment of the question of right was better suited; 
or, perhaps, even an indistinct recognizance of it. 
But the blundering hands which succeeded the short 
Rockingham administration, did not do justice tothe 
mildly temporizing policy of that amiable cabinet. 
The American war at last became popular—Now it 
is fashionable to lay the blame of it on Grenville and 
North.—A_ murderer might, with equal justice, 
blame the sword, with which he has killed an inno- 
cent man, as the British people accuse their mini- 
sters—their servants—with the criminality of a war, 
in the events of which they not only partook, but 
sympathized in every fibre of their hearts. If we 
do not recollect from our own. memories, our fa- 
thers have told us, that Washington was burnt in 
effigy in England, and would have been hanged in re- 
ality amidst the applauses of millions, if he could 
have been laid hold of. © ty echo, 

In March 1782, an end was put to the ministry of 
Lord North; and on the return of the Marquis of 
Rockingham to power, Burke became paymaster of 
the forces, and had a seat at the council-board. The 


death of Lord Rockingham effectively dissolved the 


ministry, and on the appointment of Lord Shelburne; 
Mr Burke, with many of the Duke of Portland’s 
friends, resigned. After the peace, he had a leading 
share in the formation of the coalition, which gave a 
shock to the public ideas of political consistency be- 
yond what either the enlarged mind of Fox, or the 
more accommodating ideas of Burke, had room to 
anticipate. Mr Pitt, by seizing on the happy mos 
ment when both king and people were on bad terms 
with the ministry, turned them out, and withstood: 
minorities in the House of Commons till that house 
presented him with majorities. In 1785, Burke seems 
to have taken a sufficiently independent ground in 
differing at once with the minister and with the 
leaders of the opposition respecting the reform bilk 
of Mr Pitt. Such a conduct was consistent enough 
with his ideas of ruling by great families, and pre- 
serving the borough influence in the hands of a fe 
nobles. His impeachment of Warren Hastings, was 
one of the next and most important events of his life. 
For even the outline of so complex a trial, we have 
not limits. On this subject, the majority of common- 
ly enlightened. readers are as completely undecided, 
or at least incompetent to be decided in their opi- 
nion, as on the most abstruse problem in science ; for 
in fact, the Principia of Newton might be studied in 
less time than the real substance of the trial of Has- 
tings. Many men, however, as we believe, unbiassed 
in the question, have, after laborious attention to it, 
made up their opinion, that whatever were the op- 
pressions perpetrated in India, Britain, and not Has- 
tings, was responsible for them. All the conduct: 
of 8 which forms the external avenues to the 


question, gives, as far as that goes, a sanction to this 


opinion. He was violent, bitter, and full of ostenta- 
tion. In the moment of Hastings’s hesitation about 
the ceremony of kneeling at the bar, an hesitation 
proceeding from accident, * commanded him to 


the managers of t 


BUR 
kneel, with a ferocity in his countenanee which no 
painting could express. He marched at the head of 
indictment, with an air of pom- 

elatement; and, in fine, it is evident, that he had 
against Verres incessantly in his eye during all 
rhetorical appearances on this subject. 
In the settling of the regency on the king’s illness 
in 1788, he took a warm and active part. His ap- 
pearauces on this subject always gave more alarm to the 
pposition than the minister. In the short period that 
psed between this question and the French revolu- 
tion, there were no. party circumstances of which we 
know that could alienate him from the opposition (for 
8 of Sheridan is not an idea consistent with 
the bulk or frame of his mind, ) so that his sentiments 
on the French revolution could not be supposed to be 
connected with personal pique, and the general tone 
of his character forbids the suspicion of his having 
been corrupted. His principles had been before more 
than suspiciously aristocratic on very important oc- 
casions, and there was nothing in the French revolu- 
tion, as it proceeded, to conciliate the affections of a 
mind imbued with such a bias, unless the observer 
had lived to read the court calendar of Bonaparte. 
His abhorrence to the French revolution preceded 
the worst acts of that event; and though, like every 
evil-wisher to change, Mr Burke predicted as many 
atrocities as took place, yet we must hesitate in pro- 
nouncing those warnings to have been uttered in the 
spirit of prophetic wisdom; for he foretold many 
things directly the reverse of what happened. A- 
mong these was his prediction, that France “ would 
be blotted out from the map of Europe.“ As early 
as the beginning of the year 1790, he spoke his sen- 
timents with plainness and warmth in the House of 
Commons, in which he renounced: friendship with 
Mr Fox, and all- who cherished sentiments like his 
on the same 8 and subject. From that time 
he busied himself in his memorable work on the 
French Revolution, a work which commenced a war 
of the press on the great principles of government, 
poking greater polemical,talents in writing than had 
been displayed since the pamphlets of Milton and 
Salmasius. It was answered at home by Mackintosh 
and others, and abroad by Paine. The coarse, but 
popular, eloquence of the last writer could not in- 
deed be compared with the philosophical spirit of the 
British writers; but it struck lower at the root of 
common opinion, and produced effects we all remem- 
ber how serious. By his enemies, the work of Burke 
was described as a blaze of rhetoric around a nucleus 
of false Free and sophistry. The majority of 
the nation, of that part at least) whose property 
ve influence in the country, did not think so; and 
is opinions certainly gave a decided bias to the war- 
like measures of the cabinet. His second attack on the 
revolution, in a letter to a member of the French 
National Assembly, was made in 1791, when affairs 
were yet 3 a deeper horror to the revolution, 
and gave an air of secure triumph to his exposition of 
5 not essentially connected with its errors. 
lis Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old; his 
Letter to a noble Lord on the subject in discussion 
with the Duke of Bedford; and his Thoughts on a 
vol, v. PARTH | 20 
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icide Peace, attested his enflamed and increasing Barke 


on the subject of his great political passion. 


1 
e * * 5 i 
Ic was objected by his enemies, that his 2 al was Ber, 


not uninvigorated by royal bounty. His hospitality 
and personal rosity, had always made him a 
needy man. He entertained an aristocratical opinion, 
long and frequently expressed before he depended 
for his main support on the pensions of his sovereign, 
that a man of, Sretente abilities had a right to be 
supported at the. public expence. Confined to such 
genius as Burke’s, this doctrine might be safely ad- 
mitted by the austerist republican; and few; we be- 
lieve, of his political enemies, would rest it as a se- 
rious charge against his memory, that he supported 
the close of so illustrious a life on the ki of 
royal patronage. He who could grudge the pensi 
of Burke, is surely unworthy to be his reader or his 
countryman... | 
The close of his political career was marked by an 
honourable attachment to the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of the Irish Catholics, which he expressed and 
enforced in a letter to Sir Hereules Langrishe, writ- 
ten in 1792. He withdrew from parliament in 1794, 
and his seat for New Malton was occupied by his 
only son, whom he viewed with all the partiality of 
paternal admiration. The death of that son precipita- 
ted the decline of nature, which he was already begin- 
ning to feel. After his death, Burke lived only to die; 
such was the expression used in describing the effect 
of this event on — mind, by the Irish orator Grattan, 
in the hearing of the writer of this article, when the 
great subject of this biography happened to be the 
topic of conversation in company. He expired in 
his 68th year, on the 8th of July 1797. . 
He was amiable and exemplary in his domestic re- 
lations, elegant in his taste, and benevolent in his in- 
tentions. Few men have performed greater services 
to the public, and none have filled, during their lives, 
a greater space in the public eye. ( 2 
URLESQUE. See Porrry. 
BURLINGTON, a county of North America, 
in the state of New Jersey, lies between the Dela- 
ware river and the Atlantic ocean, and extends about 
60 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. This county 
is in general level and well watered; and, out of 
250,025 acres, 194,600 are in an improved state. It 
contains 11 townships, 15,500 white, and 520 black 
inhabitants; of which last, 53 are slaves; and furs 
nishes $000 militia. Its principal towns are Bur- 
lington and Bordentown. 70 ‘ 

URLINGTON, a town of New Jersey, and 
capital of the county of Burlington, extends three 
miles along the east bank of the ware, and was 
first settled in 1677. The most us part of 
the town is built upon an island, about a mile aud @ 
quarter long, and three quarters of a mile broad, 
which communicates with the mainland by four 
bridges or causeways. The principal streets are re- 
gular and spacious, and ornamented with rows of 
trees in front of the houses. It has an Episcopalian 
chapel, a Quaker meeting-house, an y, and 
a free se which last is su ported by the profits 
arising from the island of Mi.tinicunk, which a- 
mount yearly to L. 180. It has also a court-house, 

Qa. 
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Burmannia two market-houses, and the best jail in the state. 


Burnet. 


—— 


Burlington is a free port, and possesses a very com- 
modious harbour; but its vicinity to Philadelphia 
renders these advantages of little consequence. In 
the island are 160 houses, and about 1000 inhabi- 
tants, of which above 100 are negroes. North lati- 
tude 40° 5’, West longitude 73° 54’. See Morse’s 
American Geography, p. 299. (2) 

BURMANNIA, a genus of plants of the class 

Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 

183. 

i BURN. See Surcery. 

- BURNET, Tuomas, according to the general 
opinion, founded on an inadvertent expression of 
Anthony Wood, was born in Scotland; but it ap- 
pears, from the more respectable authority of Birch’s 
Life of Tiliotson, that his native place was Croft in 
Yorkshire. At the grammar school of North Al- 
verton he made great proficiency, and was often held 
up by his master as an example to the rest of the 
scholars. In 1651, he was admitted of Clarehall in 
Cambridge, where he had for his tutor Mr Tillot- 
son, who was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; 
and, in 1654, he went to Christ College, of which 
the learned Dr Cudworth had obtained the master- 
ship. In 1657, he was chosen fellow of that house. 
In 1658, he took the degree of A. M.; and, in 1661, 
was chosen senior proctor of the university. He 
travelled for some time with the Earl of Wiltshire; 
and, besides this, was governor to Charles, Duke of 
Bolton, and to James, Earl of Ossory, who was 
grandson to James, the first Duke of Ormond. 
Through the patronage and influence of the Duke, 
he was chosen master of the charter-house in Lon- 
don, and soon after took orders in the church. While 
in that situation, he distinguished himself by oppo- 
sing, with equal vigour and success, an attempt on 
the part of James II. to place one Andrew Popham, 
a Papist, as a pensioner on the charter-house foun- 
dation. The other governors, with the exception 
of Chancellor Jefferys, supported him in this bold 
measure; and the monarch, meeting with such de- 
termined resistance, abandoned his purpose. In 
1680, he published his Telluris Theorta Sacra, a 
work which was much celebrated in its day, but has 
long since given place to new speculations, more ac- 
cordant to the phenomena of nature, though equally 
insufficient to account for them all. It received high 
applause from several authors of repute, particularly 
from Bayle (Letter to L’Enfant), Z'he Spectator 

No. 146), and Mr Addison individually, who in- 

ited a fine Latin ode on the occasion; and it must 
be allowed to have a just claim to the praise of great 
learning, ingenious disquisition, and elegant latinity. 
But it is very extravagant in some things, very un- 
sound in others, and, upon the whole, amounts to 
little more than a beautiful geological romance. In 
point ‘both of philosophy and religion, it has been 
‘deemed highly objectionable; and it no sooner madeits 
appearance, than it was answered and condemned in va- 
rious pamphlets, to which the authorreplied with abili- 
ty. Amon g many others, Mr Keill the mathematician, 
in an examination of the theory, pointed.out its incon- 
sistencies as a work of science; and Herbert Crofts, 

Bishop of Hereford, animadverted with great keen- 
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ness on its heterodox and anti-scriptural principles. 
Some very judicious and candid remarks on the me- 
rits of this theory, are to be found in Dr Wallace’s 
Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and Provi- 
dence. After the revolution, Dr Burnet was ap- 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to King William. He 
was also, through the interest of Archbishop Til- 
lotson, appointed clerk of the closet to that prince. 
But from this place he was removed in 1692, on ac- 
count, it is said with some appearance of probabi- 
lity, of the offence which he had given to the clergy 
by the publication of his Archwologiw Philosophice. 
That work, indeed, was by no means orthodox. It 
called in question the literal history of the fall; and 
contained an imaginary dial between Eve and the 
serpent, so extremely objectionable, that the author 


himself, who was sufficiently firm and opinionative in 


other cases, was very solicitous to have it suppressed 
in the subsequent editions of his book. It was un- 


derstood, that this circumstance, along with the ge- 


neral suspicion entertained of his religious senti- 
ments, produced a combination among the superior 
clergy to prevent him from obtaining that prefer- 
ment in the church which, through the friendship of 
Tillotson, and the favour of King William, he might 
otherwise have expected to receive. So sceptical, 
indeed, was he accounted, and so strong was the 
prejudice against him, that all thoughts of his pro- 
motion were laid aside. He died in the year 1715. 
After his death, two posthumous treatises were pub- 
lished. The one was entitled De fide et Qfioiis Chris- 
tianorum, in which he endeavours to give a compend 
of the doctrines and duties of Christianity, exclud- 
ing what appears to him to be doubtful or unim- 
portant, and insisting only on what he conceives to 
be of essential moment in both. This plan, it is 
evident, is liable to great abuse, and could not be 
very fairly executed by a man who, like Dr Burnet, 
considered rather what should be, than what actual- 
ly is, in the Christian revelation, The other trea · 
tise was entitled De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgen- 
tium. The leading point which he here maintains is, 
that the future punishment of the wicked is to be 
but temporary, and to terminate in salvation. Of 
this doctrine, which has beén more taught by senti- 
mental philosophers than by scriptural divines, the 
author perceived the dangerous consequences ; and 
fearful, if not certain, that it would materially in- 
jure the interests of virtue among the bulk of man- 

ind, he earnestly protested, in a note, against its 
being translated. The caution, however, was de- 
spised; for Dennis translated not only the book 
which contained the doctrine, but the note also in 
which its immoral tendency was acknowledged. Be- 
sides the productions already mentioned, it was dis- 
covered, after Dr Burnet’s decease, that he had 
written three tracts against Locke’s Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding, the first of which was 
animadverted upon by Locke himself, and all of 
which were answered by Mrs Cockburn in her able 
defence of that celebrated essay. See Biographia 
Britannica; Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; and the Life 
of Dr Thomas Burnet, pretixed to the translation of 
the Archwologiw. (+) 


BURNET, Guitpert, Bishop of Sarum, was 
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born at Edinburgh in 1649. His father, who was 
a Lord of Session under the title of Lord Crimond, 
and a younger son of the family of Leys in Kin- 
cardineshire, was attached to the Episcopalian, his 
mother to the Presbyterian, discipline ; a circum- 
stance which perhaps contributed to the liberali- 
ty with which he always regarded lesser religious 

rences. At the age of 14, he commenced mas- 
ter of arts in the college of Aberdeen; and, having 


abandoned his original study of the civil law, he be- 


came probationary preacher when about 18. His 
rejection of a good living at that age, from a doubt 
or his compet to the charge, was a 23 
indication of the integrity of his future life. Hav 
ing spent about three more years in theological stu- 
dies in Scotland, and in visits to the English univer- 
sities, he passed over to the Continent, and made 
some at Amsterdam and Paris. The year fol- 
lowing, he returned to his native country—received 


priest’s orders from the Bishop of Edinburgh—and. 


was presented to the living of Saltoun, where he 
read the liturgy of the English church. When not 
more than 23 years of age, he ventured to draw up 
a memorial. of the abuses practised by the Scotch bi- 

» which he defended with such success, that 
Archbishop Sharp thought fit to abandon his design 
of punishing him for his uncourtly remonstrance, b 
deprivation and excommunication. Three years af. 
ter, he was appointed professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and conducted himself with such 
moderation to the Conformists and Non-conformists, 
as to gain the censure of bigots of both classes. 

A Scotch bishopric was twice offered him about 
this time, which he judged it prudent to refuse. He 
published, however, in 1672, A Vindication of the 
Authority, Constitution, and Laws of the Church 
and State of Scotland, which was dedicated to the 
Earl of Lauderdale; and the principles of which 
ck well accorded with that nobleman’s well-known 
zeal on the side of p tive and power. On his 
visiting London in 1673, he was appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains in ordinary, appeared to be 
in the high road of preferment ; but for the present, 
his strong attachment to the Protestant cause was 
in the way of his ambition, and he was too honest 
a man to sacrifice principle to promotion. He soon 
lost the friendship of Lord Lauderdale ; and havin 
resi the professorship at Glasgow, and remove 
to London,. he was presently struck out of the list 
of chaplains to the king. Being now freed from the 
shackles. of court-connection, — devoted him- 
self, with his characteristic assiduity and zeal, to the 
service of his country, by resistance to the Catholic 
encroachments. © With thie view, he published, in 
1679, the first volume of his Hist. 2 Refor- 
mation in production of labour and au- 
thority, to which the state of the times added so 
much of incidental value, that a vote of thanks to 
the author passed both houses of parliament, accom- 
panied with a request that he would complete the de- 
sign. The second volume appeared two years after ; 
and a third, which is supplementary, not till the 
year 1714. Burnet, both fram disposition and on 
principle, was inclined to moderate measures; and 
proposed, at a time in which the public mind was 


- violently agitated by the Popish plot, that some mea- 


— 
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sure of compromise should be attempted, instead of 
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Burnet, 


so harsh a proceeding as the exclusion of the Duke “#bert- 
of York from the succession. Notwithstanding hi 


conciliatory proposal, his connection, iculasl 
with Lord Russell, his publications, his — 
guiscd warmth of —— to the Protestant in- 
terest, rendered him so obnoxious to the king and 
his friends, that, in 1683, he prudently determined 
to retire to Paris. The following year, he was dis- 
charged, by the king’s order, from his lectureship 
at St Clement’s ; and on the accession of James, he 
became, for some time, a resident in Paris. At 
length, after having made the tour of Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and the south of France, by the invitation 
of the Prince and Princess of Orange he settled at 
the Hague, and obtained naturalization. Having 
lost his first wife, Lady Margaret Kennedy, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Cassilis, he now married a Dutch 
lady of fortune, descended from the Scotts of Buc- 
cleugh in Scotland. The widow Berkeley was his 
third wife, whom he married in 1698. 

The Prince of Orange was too good a politician 
not to see, that the principles, talents, connections, 
and reputation of Burnet, all conspired to make him 
a valuable auxiliary to his cause, if he once 
it warm. He therefore did not hesitate to refuse the 
surrender of him to the English government when it 
— 922 — * should. be pene i 2 up; 
and in the progress of the:preparations for the great 
enterprise ‘oheh placed William on the throne of 
England, his experience of the fidelity and services 
of Burnet induced him to nominate him his chaplain, 
in which capacity he accompanied him in the expedi- 
tion to England. On the successful issue of that 
great design, Burnet found himself in the road to 
promotion, without any obstacle, either from prin- 
ciple or feeling. His well-known moderation suited 
the temper of the present government, and both his 
public services and private worth recommended him 
to ecclesiastical elevation. In 1689 he was raised to 
the see of Sarum, the duties of which he disc 
in a manner the most exemplary, devoting himself to 
the labours of the pulpit and of the diocese, with a 
zeal and assiduity which have rarely been equalled, 
and never surpassed. An institution of a nursery of 
students in divinity at Salisbury, under his own im- 
mediate inspection, shewed how great was his anxiety 
to secure a pious and enlightened clergy. He was, 
however, induced to — that tavourite project, 
on being informed that it was regarded as a censure 
on the reser — — sonra et 

It is a singular fact, that in a ter to 
his clergy. the bishop maintained the right of Wil. 
liam and Mary to the crown on the ground of con- 

uest. But his aversion to Popery, and his zeal for 
the Protestant succession, were so gi that to his 
mind, conquest was a better title in a Protestant, than 
session in a Papist. It is rather more extraordi- 
nary, that the celebrated philosophical and sceptical 
writer, Charles Blount, should have mamtamed tue 
red Queen Mary" Conqueror, Fe Je at 
. > . ree years aiter 

the publication of the pastoral letter, it — ordered 
by parli to be burnt, together with Blount's 

pamphlet, by the hands of the common hangman. 

Besides a number of minor productions, Burnet. 
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published An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, a work which ranks with 
the theological treatises of that nature. He also left 
for publication after his decease, The ‘History of his 
own Times, with an Account of his Life, which was 
published by his son Thomas, in two volumes folio, 
in the- year 1723 and 1734. This work, with all 


its defects and redundancies of style and matter, is 


valuable as a collection of authentic: memoirs of per- 
sons whose names are connected with some of the 
most important events in English history; and it is 
not rendered the less interesting to most readers, by 
the garrulity and egotism which it often displays, 
but which always exhibit the writer as a man of sim- 
plicity, integrity, and considerable parts, a great part 
of whose life was passed in intimacy with men of 
rank and genius, and who himself sustained a very 
important and honourable part in the great transac- 
tions of the day. RY 
Many anecdotes respecting him are in ordinary cir- 
culation, some of little interest, and others of little 
authority. He has himself left a record of his in- 
strumentality in the conversion of the Earl of Ro- 
chester, in his published account of the life and death 
of that nobleman. Of the genuineness and saving 
efficacy of his faith and repentance, he appears to 
have received a full conviction, more honourable to 
his heart than his judgment. It is also certain that 
a visit which he made to Mrs Roberts, a mistress of 
the king, in her last moments, suggested to him the 
propriety or duty, as he oo ata of addressing a 
monitory and expostulatory letter to Charles II. on 
the vices of his life and errors of his government. It 
is said the king gave it a second -perusal before he 
threw it into the fire, but that he never forgave the 
writer. The life of this honest man and exemplary 
prelate was terminated by a pleuretic fever, March 
17, 1715, in the 72d year of his age. See Bur- 
net's History of His own Times, and Biographia 
Britannica, (J. M. i 
BURNETT, the Honourable James, a senator 
of the college of justice in Scotland, by the title of Lord 
Monboddo, was descended from the ancient family of 
Burnett in Kincardineshire, who have possessed the 
domains of Leys, on Deeside, ever since the days of 
Robert the Bruce; and upon whom that monarch 
conferred the hereditary office of forester of Mar, 
accompanying the nomination with an ivory hunting- 
horn of very ancient workmanship. ‘This symbol of 
office, suspended by a white satin sash, is still pre- 
served in the venerable and gothic mansion of Crathes 
Castle, and forms a conspicuous part of the family 
arms, which are not unappropriately supported 
by a Highlander and a Greyhound. James Bur- 
nett, the great grandfather of Lord Monboddo, was 
a grandson of Leys by a younger son of that family 
and the heiress of Craigmyle; and married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Captain Robert Irvine, of the fa- 
mily of Kingcaussie. Besides other properties, which 
were sold by his grandson,’ this gentleman acquired 
the estates of Lagavin and Monboddo, which still 
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remain in the family, and are at present possessed by 
Mr Burnett, who married Helen, the only surviving 
issue of Lord Monboddo. His Lordship's grand- 


father married his cousin, Margaret, a daughter of 


Sir Thomas Burnett of Leys; and his mother was a 
daughter of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar. + The 
subject of the present article was born at the family 
mansion of Monboddo, in the parish of Fordoun, in 
the end of October 1714. Of his early age, little 
is now remembered. From the parish school of Lau- 
rencekirk he wentto King’sCollege, Aberdeen, where 
he was distinguished as a young man of excellent parts, 
and where he imbibed that taste for Greek literature 
which he retained through life. Having finished the 
usual-course of study in this university, he embark- 
ed for Holland, as was the fashion in these days, to 


study civil law. At Groningen he continued three 


years; and it has been remarked, that, during his re- 
sidence in that country, he entirely lost his provin- 


cial Scotch dialect, and, from associating with some 


English gentlemen following the same pursuits, and 
some Protestant French refugees, he acquired a cor- 
rect pronunciation of the French and English langua- 

es. Onreturning to his native country, he arrived in 


Edinburgh on the memorable night when Captain Por- 
teous, of the city guard, fell a victim to the tumul- 


tuary fury of the inhabitants. Mr Burnett had ta- 
ken up his lodgings not far from the prison; and, be- 
ing aroused from his — by the noise of the mob, 
he hastily dressed himself in his nightgown and slip- 
pers, and sallied forth to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance. He used frequently to recount the cir- 
cumstances of that violent proceeding, and dwelt 
particularly upon the appearance of a stout fellow 
with a dyer’s apron, who demanded that the rope 
should be given to him, and ke would make Pofteous 
dance in the air; which he effectually accomplishéd, 
notwithstanding the struggling and resistance of his 
helpless victim. Though curiosity alone led Mr Bur- 
nett to follow in the crowd to the Grassmarket, and to 
witness this scene of popular outrage, yet it seems that 
he had been marked, from the gu of his dress, as 
having joined in the procession to the place of exe- 
cution, and would have been laid hold of, had it not 
been found, upon inquiry, that he had arrived that 
afternoon from Holland, and consequently could not 
have had any share in this proceeding. 
He passed lawyer in 1738, and, from his relationship 
with Fietcherof Saltoun, then Lord Justice-Clerk, and 
with Lord President Forbes, he was soon brought into 
notice. Lord Tiewald, who was an excellent Greek 


scholar, shewed him (he used to say) particular at- 


tention ; and he frequently formed one of the par- 
ty at the Lord President's Saturday’s dinner—an’ 
honour, which he often mentioned” even in his latter 
days, as the greatest he had ever received. During 
the interruption of law-business by the rebellion of 
1745, he retired to London, where, having been re- 


commended by President Forbes to Dr Murdoch, 


Dr Armstrong, Mr Thomson, and Mr Mallet, cha- 
racters of the first celebrity in literature, he spent 


“+ We have given this short abstract of the genealogy of Lord Monboddo, as it forms no improper introduction to the 


life of aman, who considered the adventitious circumstance of birth as a matter of no small importance, and who has eren 


introduced the subject into his writings. See his dat. Metaphysics, vol. iii., Boek. ii. chap. 8. e 
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months in a manner highly flattering to a young a regular practitioner at the Scotch bar; and Burnett, 
man ambitious of literary reputation. At Thom- he was an ardent admirer of ancient literature, and James, 
on’s house in Richmond, this circle of friends fre- had spent much of his time in the pursvit of 1b 


y met, when the bottle went briskly round, 
‘and the hours of night fled on the wings of wit and 
good humour; and, being always accustomed to 
— this short journey on foot, they generally 
Kk, like true Scotchmeny at every inn and tavern 
on the road. Lord Monboddo used to observe, that 
Thomson's physiognomy, when not roused, was 
slugglish, dull, and unmeaning, without the slightest 
»pearance of poctical inspiration; but when his 
heart was warmed with conversation and conviviality, 
his countenance brightened up, and beamed with ex- 
pression and intelligence. Of Dr Armstrong asa 
t, he always expressed the highest opinion; and, 

in his third volume on the Origin of Language, has 
bestowed on the Art of Preserving Health, a very 
high, but surely not more than an appropriate eulo- 


gium. He represented the Doctor as naturally grave 


and silent; but said that a bottle of wine made him 
utter oracles of wisdom. Though they maintained 
a regular correspondence till a few years before the 
Doctor's death, yet no traces of it have been found 
among his Lordship's papers. From the pleasure 
which: he then enjoyed in the company and conversa- 
tion of these celebrated authors, he was induced fre- 
quently to repeat his visits to London; and, in the 
course of these excursions, he could number among his 
friends some of the most distinguished characters Both 
for rank and erudition in the kingdom. Among these, 
we may mention Dr Markham, the late 9 
of Vork, the late Earl Stanhope, the first and second 
Earls of Mansfield, Lords Thurlow and Grautley, Bi- 
shops Horsley, Loutb, Porteous, Shipley, and Bur- 
ss, Sir John Pringle, W. Seward, Esq., George 
— Scot, Esq., who had been the preceptor of his 
present majesty, and Mr Harris, the celebrated author 
of Hermes. To Mr Harris he attributed his first know- 
ledge of the Greek commentaries upon Aristotle of the 
Alexandrian school; and, in the spring of 1769, he 
made a journey to London, for the express purpose of 
aying that celebrated author a visit, and of thank- 
ing him in person for a present of the new edition of 
his Hermes. During this visit, he was made known 
‘to the venerable Lord, afterwards Earl, Bathurst, 
and the first Lord Lyttleton; with the last of whom 
he afterwards held a literary correspondence on the 
subject of language, which is, in part, still preser- 
ved among his manuscripts. we 
About 1760, he married Miss Elizabeth Farquhar- 
son, a very amiable woman, whose father, being the 
nephew of Keith of Cadham, a cadet of the Mari- 
schall family, had accompanied Lord Marischall, and 
his brother Marshall Keith, to the battle of She- 
rifimuir,—from whence, however, he escaped, and, 
concealing himself in the corps of artillery at Wool- 
wich, rose to the rank of captain; in which situation 
he died at Jamaica in 1741, in the expedition to Car- 
thagena. By this lady he had several children, but 
these all died infants except a son and two daughters. 


Mr Burnett had now been upwards of twenty yearswhich he had taken so ma 


favourite study, yet he had never neglected the duties 
of his profession, and yielded to none either as 6 
lawyer or a pleader. He was a leading counsel, and 
a keen supporter of the Douglas cause, in favour of 
Mr Douglas of Douglas; went thrice to France 
for the purpose of attending the proof, where he 
found his readiness of speaking, and even dictati 
the French language, which he had acquired in Hot 
land, of the utmost service to him upon these oc- 
casions, in examining witnesses, and taking dows 
the evidence. This cause had excited mu — — 
lie attention, and had called forth all the abiliti 
and exertions of both parties. Mr Burnett had 
always the utmost 9 — in the justice and ul- 
timate success of hit client’s claim, and we have no 
hesitation in declaring, that it was to his firmness, not to 
mention his knowledge of the law, that Lord Douglas 
owes the establishment of his birthright, the estates of 
his gncle, and of consequence his present rank amon 
the peers of Great Britain. It was often menti 

both by himself and the late William Robertson, Esq: 
of the Register Office, then Mr Burnett’s clerk, that 
at one time it had been proposed by Mr Douglas’s 
lawyers at Paris, that the cause should be given up 
as untenable, and that even a letter had been pre- 
pared for intimating this opinion to the Duke of 
Queensberry ; but Mr Burnett, in the face of all the 
other counsel, strenuously opposed this measure, and 
so far succeeded that the letter was thrown into the 
fire, and the cause allowed to proceed, which was af- 
terwards brought to a sucessful issue in favour of Mr 
Douglas. 

Upon Lord Gardenston becoming joint solicitor 
. — with the late Sir James Montgomery, Mr 
Burnett was appointed sheriff of his native county of 
Kincardine ; and on the death of his relation, Lord 
Milton, in 1767, he was raised to the bench by the 
title of Lord Monboddo.“ This appointment he 
owed to the friendship of the late Charles Duke of 
Queensberry, who on this, as well as on another oc- 
casion, more than 380 years before in the case of Mr 
Gay, with which all our readers who have perused 
the works of Swift and Pope must be acquaint- 
ed, displayed a respect for genius and literature, 
and a magnanimity and dignity of character, which 
throw the brightest lustre on his grace’s memory. 
This nobleman had obtained a promise from the 
throne, that the first vacant gown in the Court of 
Session. should be bestowed on Mr Burnett. On 
Lord Milton’s death, therefore, the duke waited on 
his majesty, and reminded him of his promise, which 
was at once admitted, and orders immediately 2 
to the secretary of state to make out the royal let- 
ter. Female intrigue, however, postponed for a time 
the fulfilment of these orders. The lady of the se- 
cretary was nearly allied to the tamily of Hamilton ; 
and being most naturally solicttous about the vote 
which Mr Burnett. might give in the great cause 

ch charge of as a coun- 


It is worthy of remark, that his lordship was only the third on the bench in regular succession since the Revolution; his 
predecessor, Lord Milton, having succeeded Lord Fountainhall in 1725, who was eppointed November I. 1689; and as Lord 
Monboddo continued a membe iof the court until his death, this series of three judges occupied more than a century. 
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sel, she and the Duchess of Hamilton and Argyle were 
supposed to have induced their brother. in- lw, Mr Se- 
cretary Conway, to withhold for many weeks the let- 
ter of appointment ; and is even supposed to have re- 
presented Mr Burnett’s character in such unfavour- 
able colours to the Lord Chancellor Henley, after- 
wards Earlof Northington, that his lordship is reported 
to have jocosely declared, that if she could prove her 
allegations against that gentleman, instead of making 
him ajudge, he would hang him. This delay gave rise 
to much idle conjecture and conversation in Edin- 
burgh, and it was confidently: reported, that Mr Bur- 
nett’s appointment would not take place until after 
the decision of the Douglas cause. Irritated by these 
insinuations against his integrity, he immediately 
wrote to the Duke of Queensberry, declaring, that if 
his uprightness as a judge could be questioned in this 
cause, he should positively refuse to be trusted with 
any other; and so highly did he resent the opposi- 
tion manifested by the secretary to his promotion, that 
he took measures for canvassing his native county, in 
order to oppose in parliament a ministry who had so 
grossly aflronted him. The Duke of Queensberry, 
equally indignant at the delay, requested an audience 
of his majesty, and tendered a surrender of his com- 
mission, as lord justice general of Scotland, if the 
royal promise was not fulfilled. In a few days the 
letter was dispatched, and Lord Monboddo took his 
seat in the court on the 12th of February, 1767. 
Lord Monboddo’s indignation at these proceedings 
was not of long continuance, but was in a great mea- 
sure removed with the cause that called it forth. 
Even the injury which he had received from the noble 
lady was soon entirely forgotten ; and on a visit to 
Inverary castle, in 1780, he was most cordially recei- 
ved, and entertained with the greatest attention and 
hospitality. 

The life of a Scotch judge presents few incidents 
for the illustration of the biographer. His attention 
is daily called to the same routine of business; and 
the duties of his office ; when conscientiously fulfilled, 
leave him but little leisure, except during the periods 
of vacation, for following other avocations. Durin 
these periods, however, Lord Monboddo’s whole 
thoughts were engaged in literary and philosophical 
pursuits ; and so devoted was he to such studies, that 
he declined the acceptance of a justiciary gown, 
though pressed upon him * his noble patron the 
Duke of Queensberry and by Mr Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville, lest its duties should interfere 
with his favourite pursuits. These studies were 
his chief consolation in the midst of domestic afflic- 
tion. He had lost, in 1774, a favourite and only sur- 
viving son, a very nee boy, in whose education 
he had taken particular delight; and his lovely wife, 
the object of his dearest tenderness, and whose exqui- 
site beauty was the least of her attractions, was snatch- 
ed away from his affections after an union of only six. 
years. She died in autumn 1766, in childbed of a 
daughter, whose charms were a copy, but a very just 
one, of those of her mother, and who grew to be the 
pride and comfort of her father’s declining: years. 

Allured by the charms of ancient learning, and en- 
dowed with a genius peculiarly fitted forthe perception 
of its beauties, and the investigation of its doctrines, 
he gave himself entirely up to the study of its differ- 
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ent branches. Criticism, grammar, moral philosoe Burnett, 


phy, and logic, were his prevailing studies; and, 
in his work On the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage, he has evinced a critical acuteness, a chaste- 
ness of taste in composition, and a discrimination of 
the various kinds of stile, and of the ornaments ap- 
propriate to each, which have seldom been equalled ; 
but in the midst of great erudition and genius, can- 
dour must e e that there is, in some of 
his philosophical works, an absurd mixture of whim 
and conceit. The first volume of this work was 
published in 1771, the second in 1773, and the 
third in 1776. This publication was intended chiefly 
to vindicate the ee of Grecian literature; and, 


with the same partiality for antiquity, he began ano- 


ther work in 1778, entitled, Ancient Metaphysics, in 
which he defends the cause of Grecian philosophy. 
As long as his Lordship has kept close to this sub- 
ject, he has given very comprehensive views of the 


doctrines of the ancient philosophers. On these 


doctrines he was completely at home; but when, in 
the prosecution of his plan, he advanced into the 
regions of geometry and natural philosophy, his 
total ignorance of the modern discoveries, in those 
sciences, led him not a little into confusion and per- 
plexity. It must be remembered, however, that in 
the youth of Lord Monboddo, education consisted 
entirely in classical learning, and in the knowledge of 


the ancient systems of osophy, formed by Plato, 


Aristotle, and their followers. Geometry had not. 
then become a popular study; and natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry were little attended to, except by 
those who followed professions with which the 

were particularly connected. 
to be expected, that he should renounce the partia- 
lities of his youth, and, in the midst of active pro- 
fessional employment, follow, with scientific correct-. 
ness, the progress of modern improvement in the dif- 
ferent branches of philosophy. Let it also be consi- 
dered, that he was now far advanced in life, and 


though his judgment was still vigorous and unime. 


paired, yet his memory had begun to fail him, which 


may account for the frequent repetitions that are to 


be found in the latter parts of his works. His wri- 
tings, however, bear internal marks of the extensive. 
erudition and penetrative genius of their author; and 
to draw their character, would require the pen of aphi- 
losopher, learned as himself in all the languages and 
systems of the ancients, which he has so ably illustra- 
ted. His conceits are the eccentricities of genius re- 
lying on its own energies, and despising the restraints 
imposed by established opinions; and, however pa- 
radoxical, they discover a discriminating understand- 
ing and a benevolent heart. He published, in all, six 
volumes on language, and the same number on me- 
taphysics ; the last volume of which came out a 
short time before his death. 

As soon as he became an author, he found his 
company and conversation courted by many of the 
most distinguished literary characters of the age. 
Every stranger of distinction who visited the capital 
of Scotland, had letters of introduction to Lord 
Monboddo, and his house became the resort of ge- 
nius, literature, and science. To resume the acquain- 
tances of his youth, and to enjoy the conversation of 
some eminent scholars, whom he could count in the 


It was not, there fore, 
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ett, number of his intimate friends, he went to London in to society and to life. From that time he began to bumst, 
2 ring vacation of 1780. Here he was so ca- droop exceedingly both in his health and spirits, and ne. 
— — sought after, and was so delighted with died at his house in Edinburgh, on the 26t of May —— 
1 the respect and attention which he universally re- 1799. His disease was a stroke of palsy, which ren. 
9 ceived, that he continued to pay an annual visit to dered him quite insensible to bodily pain, and he cx. 
hi the metropolis, until he was rendered incapable, by pired without a struggle at the advanced age of 


rr 


and infirmities, for undertaking the journey. 
When in London, his visits were not confined to the 
library and study of the scholar or man of letters; 
he took particular delight in shewing himself at 
court. He frequented the levee and drawing room 
of St James’s ; and the king is said to have taken a 
in conversing with the old man, with a dis- 
tinguishing notice, that could not but be very flatter- 
to him. But in the midst of this universal respect 

und esteem, while he was in the very blaze of his re- 
putation as an author, and his declining years were 
sweetened by the caresses of his family, and the kind 
attentions of his friends, his feelings received a shock 
by the death of his youngest daughter, from which 
he never completely recovered. This young lady, 
in personal loveliness, was one of the finest women of 
the age, and was second to none inthe graces of her 
mind. To her father’s benevolence of disposition 
she added his refined taste for elegant literature. 
Wherever she appeared, she was attended with gene- 
ral admiration, and many were the suitors she attract- 
ed to her father’s house, and her father’s table was 
often surrounded by all that was truly respectable 
among the youth of her country. Poetry and the 
fine arts were her prevailing amusements; and though 
she mingled in the world of fashion, she shared in none 
of its follies. Her chief delight was to be the nurse 
and companion of her declining parent; and her ut- 
most a to soften, by assiduity and kindness, the 
pillow of age. She was the ornament of the ele- 
gant society of the city in which she resided,” says 
one of Lord Monboddo’s biographers, her father’s 
pride, and the comfort of his domestic life in his de- 
clining years. Every amiable and noble sentiment 
was familiar to her heart ; every female virtue was 
exemplified in her life. The poet Burns, who, on 
his first appearance in Edinburgh as an author, was 
zealously patronized by Lord Monboddo and his 
daughter, and whose bels were exquisitely alive to 
the emotions of gratitude and admiration, celebrates 


the charms and excellence of Miss Burnett in the fol- 


cighty-five. 

Toa sound discriminating judgment, and a high 
cultivated genius, Lord Monboddo added a di See, 
benevolence, and integrity of character, which led 
him to reprobate e action was inconsistent 
with the nicest principles of honour, or which ba. 
voured of meanness; injustice, and oppression. As a 
judge, he conscientiously discharged the duties of 

is office; his decisions were sound, upright, and 
learned, and always marked with acute discrimina- 
tion. Although rigidly temperate in all his habits, 
= he delighted much in the convivial society of his 
riends ; and he was excelled by none in playful hu- 
mour, which, being always accompanied in him with 
the gravity of the judge, was doubly striking in its 
effects. ith the learned he was the philosophic 
sage; but with the young and the gay, he was the 
liveliest, the most sportive and playful of the party. 
His conversation was both amusing and instructive, 
and excited the wonder and admiration of all his 
learned acquaintance, for the clear arrangement of his 
ideas, and the correct and perspicuous language in 
which they were expressed. His perpetual pursuit 
was, what he considered the chief object of humaa 
life, theimprovement and culture of his mental powers. 
Lord Monboddo, however, had peculiarities in an 
eminent degree. His unbounded admiration of the 
customs, the literature, and the philosophy of the 
ancients, strongly prepossessed him in favour of 
whatever was conn with such studies. In them 
he supposed that he beheld all that was praise-wor- 
thy and excellent, while he looked upon the moderns 
as a degenerate race, exhibiting only effeminacy and 
corruption. This attachment to ancient manners, 
led him to imitate them even in his amusements and 
habits of life. He was fond of athletic exercises in 
his youth, . fencing and fox hunting, 
which tended to strengthen a constitution naturally 
healthy and robust. His general hour of rising, in 
all seasons, was six in the morning; and, till a late 
period of his life, he used the cold bath in the open 


lowing beautiful stanza :— air, even in the middle of winter. He took a light 
1 early dinner, and a plentiful supper. The ancient 
Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn, practice of anointing even was not tten ; though 

Gay as _ gilded Summer sky, the lotion he used was not the oil of the ancients, but 

. 5 r f a saponaceous liquid, composed of rose · water, olive 


Fair B—— strikes the adoring eye; 
Heaven’s beauties on my fancy shine. 
I see the Sire of Love on high, 
And own his work, indeed, divine. + 


By the death of his accomplished daughter, who 
was cut off by a consumption in the 25th of her 
age, the strongest tie was dissolved which bound him 


oil, saline aromatic spirit, and Venice soap, which, 
when well mixed, resembled cream. This he applied 
at bed-time, before a fire, after coming 

the warm bath. His method of travelling was also 
in conformity to his partiality for ancient customs. 
A carriage, which was not in common use among 
the ancients, he considered as an engine of effemina- 
cy and sloth; and to be dragged at the tail of a 


+ Burns, in a letter to Mr Chalmers, dated from Edinburgh, 27th December 1786, bears farther testimony to the charms 
and excellence of this lady : One blank,” says he, * in the Address to Edinburgh, Fair B, is the heavenly Miss Bur- 
nett, daughter to Lord Monboddo, at whose house I have had the honour to be more than once. There hes not been any 
thing nearly like her, in all the combinations of beauty, grace, and goodness, the great Creator has formed, since Milton’s Eve 
on the first day of her existence.” See Currie’s Life of Burns, vol. il. p. 35. 3 
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Burning. horse, instead of mounting upon his back, appeared 
— — to him to be a truly ludicrous degradation of the ge- 
nuine dignity of human nature. In all his journies, 
therefore, between London and ai duk he tra- 
velled on horseback, attended by a single servant ; 
and this practice he persisted in, until he was up- 
wards of 80 years of age. On his return, however, 
from his last visit to London, he was taken so ex- 
ceedingly ill upon the road, that he was unable to 
proceed; and had he not been overtaken by a Scotch 
friend, the late Sir Hector Monroe, who took him 
into his carriage, and set him down at the first stage, 

(for he scorned to perform the remainder of the 
journey in a box,) he might, perhaps, have actually. 
perished by the way side. ' 

As Lord Monboddo accounted population the 
true wealth of an estate, he spent much of his lei- 
sure time, during the vacations of the court, \in im- 
proving his paternal inheritance, by cultivating an 
extensive farm round the family mansion; and his 
principal desire was to increase the number of souls 
upon his lands, so as to make it greater in propor- 
tion to the extent, than that of any neighbouring 
Tandholder. While in the country, he dressed like a 
plain farmer, and lived among his tenants with all the 
patriarchal familiarity and attention of an aged fa- 
ther among his grown up children. He encouraged 
them all by his advice and example, and, what was 
more substantial, by long leases, almost rights of in- 
heritance, as he not very improperly called: them. 
For these patriotic exertions, his memory. will be re- 
corded and revered in Kincardineshire as long as 
agriculture and hospitality shall continue to be prac- 
tised. (v ; , 

BURNING. See Cuemistry. 

BURNING or true Dean, All the nations of the 
world, rude and civilized, have, in every age, exhibited 
some remarkable ceremonial in the disposal of their 

dead. Some, by simple inhumation, have restored the 
body to its parent earth; others have committed it 
to the waters; and others again have reduced it to 
ashes, which. were either collected as precious me- 
morials of the deceased, or dissipated in the air. In 
one respect, perhaps, this latter custom has been 
adopted, to testify the unwillingness of the survivors 
to part with all remembrance of a departed person ; 
and there are nations which yet preserve the corpse en- 
tire in token of veneration, or despoiling it of the flesh, 
carefully keep the bones. However, the necessity 
of destroying the body, or some religious rite, has 
probably operated as a more ee inducement. 

Cremation, or burning the dead, has been practised 
in Europe, Asia, and the vast continent of America, 
from the most remote period to which authenticated 
history can reach: and although it has partially 
given way to other customs, there are many places 
where it 1s retained to the present day. 

Remounting to Jewish history, long before the 
birth of Christ we are told, that after Saul fell on 
his own sword, „ all the valiant men arose, and 
went all night, and-took his body and that of his 
sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and came to Ja- 
besh, and burnt them there.“ The same is to be 
inferred from various other passages; but it is doubt- 


whether Aza king of Judah was burnt, as gene - 
— om 2 ö 
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rally believed, because it is only said in seripture 
that there was a burning for him—not of his body; 
and Jeremiah addresses Tedekiah thus: * Thou shalt 
not die by the sword; but thou shalt die in peace, 
and with the burning of thy fathers, the ae 
kings who were before thee; so shall they burn 
odours for thee.” Thus the burning of odours may 
have been some rite or ceremony in honour of the de- 
ceased among the Jews. 7 
But we are better acquainted with the Greek and: 
Roman modes of cremation, from the histories trans- 
mitted to our own times. A lofty pile was construct. 
ed, on which the body was laid, various ceremonies, : 
ensued, and the whole was then reduced to ashes. { 
Yet although the custom of burning the dead gene- ae 
rally prevailed, it was not in universal practice: there. 
were some absolute exceptions ;, and in other cases it. . 
depended on the circumstances of the deceased, or . 
those of his relations. Among the Romans, infants 
who had not got their first teeth were never burnt, 
somewhat like the custom of Christians in denying 
consecrated ground to those that perish in the ear- 
liest infancy. Those struck with lightning also, 
were interred, probably from thinking it impious to, 
commit to earthly flames bodies which had been 
touched by the fire of heaven. . , 

The ancients were more prone to a minute and sys- 
tematie performance of each of the different funereal 
rites, from the peculiar superstitions which they enter- 
tained. They believed, that unless the body was re- 
turned to the earth by inhumation, or entombed after 
being reduced to ashes, access was denied to the 
Elysian fields. Thus their principal care was pious 
offices to the dead. ; 

As the Romans believed that the soul forsook. the. 
body by the mouth, the nearest relative watched 
the moment of its flight to receive it by an inspira- 
tion. The eyes and mouth of the corpse were then 
closed by the same individual, or if a husband by. 
the wife, and of a wife by the husband. Next the 
body was washed and anointed by women, with pre- 
cious unguents ; and after a certain interval the name 
of the deceased loudly called, either from some super- 
stitious motive, or to avoid the hazard of a prema- 
ture death on the funeral pile, if the person was only 
in a swoon. Examples are recorded of those who 
from it, and 
walking home in health; and a noted instance also, 
occurred, where one, aroused from insensibility by the 
flames of the pile crackling around him, made an in- 
effectual endeavour to escape, and was burnt alive. 
The rings, which constituted a distinguished! mark 
of rank among the Romans, were now taken from the 
fingers of the deceased, though restored before the 
whole ceremony of cremation was concluded. 

In the next place, the F Pee clothed in the 
best garment worn during life, was laid on a couch, 
sometimes constructedof costly materials, such as that 
of Cesar, which, Suetonius relates, was of ivory, 
adorned with purple and gold. This was berne ta 
the pile by the nearest relatives; or, if the deceased 
had enjoyed celebrity, his body was supported on 


‘the shoulders of others of note. Thus Augustus, 


whose obsequies were performed with great solemnity, 
was carried to the pile in the Campus Martius by 


e. ‘senators, and Julius Cesar, in like manner, by the 
2 of Rome. Others were sup 
their freedmen; and Trebius, who had relieved the 
~~ wants of the le in time of scarcity, was borne on 
their shoulders to be burned. Although cremation 
was denied to infants, if they attained a certain 
a . ceremonial demanded that they should be 
a to the funeral pile by their mothers. 
Much funeral pomp was now displayed: In bear- 
‘ing the corpse to the pile, each attendant had his own 
place assi and along with the couch were car- 
tied many others, containing waxen busts of the an- 
‘cestry and relatives of the deceased. A solemn dirge 
was sung, accompanied by trumpets and other instru- 
ments, and an oration in honour of the deceased was 
recited. While that on Julius Cæsar was heard, his 
rested under a gilt pavilion, and the robe in 
which he had been killed was suspended aloft to public 
view. His image, also, exhibiting all the wounds he 
had received, was exposed in a moveable carriage. 
The pile prepared to receive the deceased-was of 
a pyramidal form, lofty in proportion to the rank he 
had enjoyed. When the couch bearing the corpse 
was deposited upon it, the eyes were oo , and 
che rings restored to the fingers. Then nearest 
relation filled the mouth with a certain aromatic 
potion, and, turning away his face, applied a lighted 
— ce FN thrown over a — wine 
among the flames to promote the conflagra- 
aa. and invocations offered up for the aid of the 
winds to consume the body. 

In the mean time, if the pile was that of an illus- 
trious warrior, the soldiers marched three times around 
it with inverted weapons, and striking the ground at 
certain intervals, ) 

0 Various bloody sacrifices were made to the manes 
> of the deceased: Animals were thrown into the fire; 
ye dogs and horses were destroyed along with their own- 
. ers ; nay, slaves and captives were also barbarously 
burnt alive. Every thing that the deceased prized 
during life was-consumed,; so that it might, according 
to the superstitions of the ancients, be useful to him 
after death. But to avoid the cruelty and expence 
of burning slaves or captives, a blood-coloured vest- 
ment was generally thrown on the pile. 
4 Games, pantomimes, and the combats of gladia- 
tors followed, at which one of the most conspicuous 
characters was the Archimimus, who personated the 
manners of the deceased. At the funeral of Vespa- 
* sian, the archimimus, with the characteristic avarice 
1 of that declared, that, rather than that the 
3 intended expence should be lavished on his obsequies, 
7 be would have his 
5 games were protractt 
85 neral of Publ a 
a less than seventy gladiators fought on the occasion. 
When the pile was co the fire was extin- 
guished, and the embers soaked in wine. The near- 
. est relatives, or eminent men, habited in loose robes, 
\ and bare-footed, collected the bones and ashes toge- 
ther. Thus, the chief of the equestrian order, atti- 
red in robes, and —— — — the re- 
mains of the Emperor Augustus. The ashes, after 
being sprinkled with wine and the richest perfumes, 
were committed to an urn, and the whole was con- 
signed to the earth or to a tomb. 
vol. v. PART 1. 
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during three days at the fu- 
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ee ht into the Tiber. The 
Licinius ; and Livy records, that no 
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After returning from the ceremony, those who were Burning. 
occui- ed in it — for-purification, as all —v—~ 
who had seen a corpse were defiled ; and priests and 


magistrates, before resuming their functions, were 
7 
ese general observations, as far as can be ascer- 


mans, as well as to other nations of antiquity. With 
respect to the Romans, it is not well known how the 
ceremony commenced, or what were the causes of its 
discontinuance. Macrobius, who lived in the lower 
era of the empire, when describing the custom also 
spoken of by Plutarch, of adding the body of a woman 
to those of ten men, if numbers were burnt at a time, 
distinctly states, that in his own time burning the 
dead was not practised. 

The true or fabulous histories of many nations co- 
eee with the Romans, and rising into notice 
at the period of their overthrow; refer to the burning 
of the dead; and their own accounts receive corrobo- 

ration from the observations of others. Cæsar relates, 
that the fanerals of the Gauls were magnificent, and 
that every thing esteemed by the deceased was con- 
sumed with his body ; and Tacitus assures us, 
that although the Germans exhibited less ostentation, 
the bodies of illustrious ns were burnt with cer- 
tain kinds of wood; that the arms of all, and the 
horses of some, were consumed along with them. The 
practice extended over the north; and, i 
still later, we findthe Danes erecting piles to their war- 
riors, the flames whereof might “ reach to heaven. 
Burning of the dead, as we shall see, 
is not uncommon among the natives of the British 
territories in India. But this ceremony is attended 
with some singular circumstances among the Cucis 
or Kookies, a savage race of mountaineers dwelling 
to the north-east of Chittagong. When any one 
dies in a village, the body is carried — — 
to some distance from the house, and deposited on a 
stage under a shed erected ſor the purpose. Some 
member of the family daily places a supply of meat 
and drink before the corpse, and assid 
it from the depredations of dogs and birds while it 
remains in the shed. If another of the same family 
dies, the corpse is brought to the same place, and simi- 
lar ceremonies are observed. Whatever be the time 
of decease, all the bodies are thus kept until the 11th 
of April, on which day the relatives assemble, and 
convey them to funeral piles, prepared on a certain 
spot within the precincts of the village, where they 
are burnt. The sheds where they had been 
sited are likewise consumed. This ceremony being 
over, the whole persons concerned in it —— to the 
house of him in whose 2 the first death occurred 
in that year, and partake of an entertainment given 
in honour of the dead. On the following day, a 
similar entertainment is given by him in whose family 
the next casualty happened; and so on with the rest, 
until a feast has been given for each of the departed. 
This feast in honour of the dead, called silicer- 
nium by the Romans, is given almost over the whole 
world, and is a rite still retained in Britain. Certain 
tribes of American savages preserve the remains of 
the deceased in the same way as the Kookies, until a 
certain time of the year. 
The bodies of deceased Birmans are burnt ; but as 
* 
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Burning. the ceremony. is attended with great expence, this 


◻ honour is not conferred on the poor. 


Burning Bonne instruments, are optical instruments for is said to have exhibited at the siege of Syracuse. Burning 
Instru- producing an intense heat from the concentration of The concurring testimonies of several ancient au- Instru- 
nt the solar rays, either by reflection or refraction. thors * sufficiently establish the general fact, that by mente. 


Funerels are 
solemnized with much religious parade and semblance 
of grief in the kingdom of Ava. The corpse, preceded 
by women chaunting a dirge, is carried in slow proces- 
sion on a bier on men’s shoulders, and attended by the 
relatives in mourning. When placed on a pile, which 
is about six or eight feet high, formed of billets of 
dried wood laid across, with interstices to admit the 
air and promote the conflagration, the priests. walk 
around, reciting prayers to their deity. When the 
fire reaches the body, it is quickly reduced to ashes ; 
and the bones being afterwards collected, are depo- 
sited in a grave. The bodies of the chief ecclesiastic 
of a province, and of persons of exalted station, are 
embalmed, and lie in state in some. religious edifice 
six weeks before they are committed to the pile. 
Cremation of the dead is practised by the natives 
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of New Holland, a race which ranks lowest in the 
scale of mankind... The surviving husband constructs 
a pile to consume the body of his departed wife: he 
collects her ashes, and, depositing them in the earth, 
erects a rude and simple — of her on the spot. 
See Herodotus, p. 490; Pomponius Mela de Siiu 
Orbis; Diodorus Siculus, lib. xix.; Suetonius én 
Vit. Jul. Cesaris, August. Vespasian, § 84. 101. 
95.3 Cesar de Bell. Gall. lib. 6. cap. 18.3; lian 
Varie Historie, lib. v. cap. 6, Dio. 54, 59; Gutherius 
de Jure Manium ; Keysler Antiquitates Selecla Sep- 
tentrionalis ; Bartholinus Libri Antiquitatum Dani- 
carum, p. 507.; Brown on Urn Burial; Holwell’s 
Historical Evenis ; Campbell’s Journey over Land; 
Hodge’s Travels in India; Asiatic Researches, vol. 
v. vii. ; and Aszalie Annual Register, vol. xi. For 
an account of the ceremony of. Burning the Living, 
see the above works, and the article Crema Trion. (¢) 


BURNING INSTRUMENTS. 


When the concentration is effected by reflection alone, 


a combination of mirrors, constructed by Archime- Burning _ 
des, the Roman fleet was either partly or wholly mirrors of 
consumed. By means of a similar apparatus, as we Archime- 


the instruments may be called Caron BURNING 
InsTRUMENTS; when the effect is produced by re- 


fraction, they may be called Dioprric Burnine Ix- des and 


STRUMENTS ; and when the rays are concentrated 
both by mirrors and lenses, they may be called Ca- 
ADIO TRS BURNING Instruments. In proceed- 
ing, therefore, to give an account of the different 
instruments which have been employed for this pur- 
pose, we shall arrange them under. — three heads. 


On CATOPTRNIC BURNING INSTRUMENTS. 


It appears, from the authority of Plutarch, that 


are informed by Zonaras, (Annal. lib. xiv. p. 55.) 
Proclus destroyed the Gothic ships in the —— 0 
Constantinople, in order to protect his benefactor, 
Anastasius, against the bold attempt of Vitalian. 
The credibility of these statements has been seri- 
ously questioned by many modern mathematicians of 
the highest eminence, and the exploits of Archime- 
des at Syracuse have been confidently ranked among 
the fables of antiquity. All this scepticism, how- 
ever, seems to have been founded on the supposition, 


Catoptric that the Syracusan philosopher yin rah concave 
Surning in- the ancients were acquainted with the power of con- mirrors; for if we suppose, along with Kircher and 
struments, 


cave mirrors to concentrate the solar rays, and to 
burn substances. placed in their focus; and there is 
every reason to believe, that it was by a contrivance 
ef this kind that the vestal fires were rekindled. This 
method, however, of producing an intense heat from 
the solar rays, can be practised only at short dis- 


Buffon, that Archimedes employed a combination of 
plain mirrors, and if we make some allowance for the 
exaggeration of ancient authors, we must admit it as a 
fact well authenticated, and in no respect contradicted 
by the principles of optics, that Archimedes construct- 
ed a burning machine, by which he set fire to the Ro- 


1 Proclus. 


tances, and is completely incapable of producing those 


man fleet at a considerable distance. When the rays 
tremendous effects at a distance which Archimedes 


of the sun are reflected from a plain mirror upon any 


The authors who mention the mirror of Archimedes, are Lucian, Galienus, Anthemius, Eustathius, Tzetzes, and Zonaras. 
Lucian, in his Hippias, simply states, that Archimedes, by a singular artifice, reduced the ships of the Romans to ashes. 
Galienus observes, (De Temperamentis, lib. iii. cap. 2. tom. I. p. 81. Edit. Basil.): It is in this way, at least I think so, that 
Archimedes burnt the enemy’s vessels. For, by the help of a burning mirror, he may easily set fire to wool, hemp, wood, &c. ; 
and, in short, to any thing dry and light.” ge Sabet " 
ustathius remarks, in his commentary on the Iliad, E. p. 338. that Archimedes, by an invention in catoptrics, burned the 
fteet of the Romans at a distance equal to the shot of an arrow from a bow. According to Zonaras, (Annal. lib, ix: p. 424.) 
Archimedes burnt the fleet of the Romans in an admirable manner; for he turned a certain mirror towards the sun, 
which received its rays. The air having been heated on account of the density and smoothness of this mirror, he kindled an 
unmense flame, which he precipitated on the vessels which were in the harbour, and reduced them to ashes.“ , 
_ ** When the fleet of Marcellus (says Tzetzes, Chiliad ii. 119.) was within bow-shot, the old man (Archimedes) brought out 
a hexagonal mirror which he had made. He placed, at proper distances from this mirror, other smaller mirrors, which were of 
the same kind, and which were moved by means of their hinges, and certain square plates of metal. He afterwards placed his 
mirror in the midst of the solar rays, precisely at noonday. The rays of the sun being refleeted by this mirror, he kindled a 
dreadfal fire in the ships, which were reduced to ashes at a distance equal to that of a bow shot. Dion and Diodorus, who wrote 
the life of Archimedes, and several other authors, speak of this fact; but chiefly Anthemius, who wrote on the prodigies of 
mechunies: it is in these works that we read the history of the conflagration occasioned by the mirror of Archimedes.“ 
Though these authorities are conclusive, yet no notice is taken of Archjmedes’s mirror by Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch. 


BURNING INSTRUMENTS. 


Hject, the space occupied by the reflected light is 
— 
1 i creases with the distance of t ject. 
— 7 r dees ine touch 


an object moderately distant, will pro- 
gree of heat nearly equal to the direct heat 
of the sun. By increasing, therefore, the number of 
i ected heat of the sun may be increa- 
to any assignable magnitude. If the distance 
of the object is increased, the space occupied by the 
reflected rays from each mirror will also be increa- 
sed ; and, in proportion to this augmentation, the in- 
tensity of the heat will be diminished ; but this dimi- 
nution of the heat may be compensated by increasing 
the number of the mirrors. Hence it is possible, 
theoretically speaking, to a any degree of heat 
at any given distance. In practice, however, the 


at which combustion may be effected is li- 


mited by several causes. While the reflected rays 
pass through the atmosphere, their force is consider- 
ably diminished by the density of the medium; and 
even when the plain mirrors are formed with the ut- 
most care, they are still by no means free from irre- 
gularities on their surface. The angular deviation 
produced by these irregularities increases with the 
distance at which the reflected rays are received ; and 
at the distance of a mile, the reflected light, instead 
of forming one large image, would be separated into 
various detached portions. 
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Burning 
1 constructed after that of Archimedes, was contrived 
US by Anthemius of Tralles, who flourished towards 
the end of the fifth century. This learned architect 
was a favourite of Justinian, who employed him in 
the construction of various edifices, but particular] 
in the church of St Sophia at Constantinople, whic 
he designed and executed. He was also the disciple 
of Proclus, from whom he probably received some 
information respecting the construction of burning 
mirrors, — oo he has — a full and distinct ac- 
count in a fragment entitled Hag. æagαο⁰νενν αν—u - 
ger. Of Wonderful — D—Ä— — been 
translated and illustrated by M. Dupuys, in the Me- 
moires de V Academie des Inscriptions, 1777, tom. 
xlii. p. 392—451. The following quotation from this 
fragment, will give the reader a complete view of the 
invention of Anthemius, who appears to have been 
completely master of the subject upon which he wrot 
After acknowledging, that it was unive admit- 
ted in his time, that Archimedes had destroyed the 
Roman fleet by means of burning mirrors, Anthemius 
observes, Let us, therefore, bring and collect at 
—— other different rays, by means of plain and 
similar mirrors, in such a manner that all these rays, 
united after reflection, may produce inflammation: 
This may be effected by means of several persons 
holding mirrors, which, according to the positions iu- 
dicated, send the rays to one point. 
; . in order to — barrassment result- 
ing from entrusting this tion to several n 
(for we shall — that the matter — — 
burnt does not require less than twenty-four reflec- 
tions,) the following construction must be followed : 
Let there be a hexagonal plain mirror, and other 


The next burning mirror that seems to have been 
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adjoining similar mirrors attached to the sides of the Burning 
h . by the spate — that — 
t ma moved on these lines by means tes 
or ban pple, which unite them to each — or 
by means of what are called hinges. If, therefore, 
we bring the surrounding mirrors into the same * 
with the mirror in the centre, it is clear, that all the 
rays will undergo a reflection similar, and conformable 
to the common position of all the parts of the instru- 
ment. But if, the centre mirror remaining as it were 
immoveable, we dexterously incline upon it all the 
other mirrors which surround it, it 1s evident that 
the rays reflected by them will tend towards the 
middle of the place where the first mirror is directed. 
Repeat the same tion, and around the mirrors 
already described placing other similar mirrors, all of 
which may be inclined towards the central mirror, 
collect towards the same point the rays which they 
send, so that all these united rays may excite inflam- 
mation in the given spot. 

But this inflammation will take place better, if 

ou can employ for this purpose four or five of these 
— mirrors, and even seven, and if they are all 
at the same distance from the substance to be burnt, 
so as that the rays which issue from them, mutually 
intersecting, may render the inflammation more con- 
siderable: For, if the mirrors are all in one place, 
the rays reflected will intersect at very acute angles ; 
so that all the place around the axis being heated, 
the inflammation will net take place at the single 
point given. 

It is therefore possible, by means of the burning 
mirrors just mentioned, to carry inflammation to a 
given distance. ‘Those who have made mention of 
the mirrors constructed by the divine Archimedes, 
have not said that he made use of a single burning 
mirror, but of several; and I am of opinion, that 
there is no other way of carrying inflammation to 
any distance,’ 

ee the demonstration which Anthemius pro- 
ceeds to give, but which we have not room for in- 
serting, it appears that his mirror was coustructed on 
exact geometrical principles, and was truly parabolic. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, when an gurning 
ardour for science began te prevail, we find the sub- mirrors at 
ject of burning mirrors again brought into notice. Leonharé 
Our countryman, Leonhard Digges, in a work en- Diggs 
titled Pantometria, published in don in 1571, and 
republished by his son Thomas Digges in 1591, men- 
tions a burning mirror, which appears to have consist- 
ed of a combination of plain mirrors. In the Preface 
to the second edition, Mr Thomas Digges observes, 
Archimedes also (as some suppose,) with a glasse 
framed by revolution of a section parabolicall, fired 
the Roman nauie in the sea, comming to the siege of 
Syracusa. But to leave these celestial causes, and 
things donne of — long agoe, my father, hath 
at sundrie times, by the sunne beames, fired powder and 
dischargde ordinance half u mile and more distante ; 
which things I am the boulder to report, for that 
there are yet liuing diuerse of these his doings (ocu- 
lati testes, eye witnesses,) and many other matters 
farre more strange and rare, which I omit as imper- 
tinent to this place.“ 

In the 2lst chapter of the first book, the subject 
of burning glasses is. resumed. Some have fondly 
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Burning surmised, that Archimedes burned the Roman navie 


witha portion of a section parabolical artificiallye made 
to reflect and unite the sunne beames a great distance 
off, and for the construction of this glass toke great 
peines, with high-curiositie, to write large and many in- 
tricate demonstrations, but it is a mere fantasie and ut- 
terly impossible, with any one’ glass whatsoeuer it be, 
to fire any thing only one thousand pace off, no though 
it were an 100 foote ouer, marry true it is the para- 
bola for his small distance, most perfectly doth unite 
beames, and most uehemently burneth of all other 
reflecting glasses. But how by application of mo 
glasses to extend this unitie or concourse of beames in 
his full force, yea to augment and multiply the same, 
that the farder it is carried the more violently it shall 
pearse and burne. Hoe opus, hic labor est, wherein 
God sparing life and the time which opportunitie 
seruing, and minde to impart to my countrymen some 
such secrets, as hath I suppose in this our age been 
reuealed to very few, no lesse seruing for the securitie 
and defence e naturall countrey, than surely to 
be maruailed at of strangers.“ 

A few years after the publication of the Pantome- 


pier’sburn- via of Leonhard Digges, our illustrious countryman 
ing mirrors. Baron Napier of Merchiston, drew up a list of “ se- 


eret inventions, profitable and necessary in these days 
for the defence of this island, and withstanding of 
strangers, enemies of God's truth and religion.” 
The first and second of these inventions are burning 


Having procured a number of plain and circular glas- 
ses, he placed them ee ere at such degrees of 
inclination that they all 

to one point, and produced a considerable heat. His 
principal experiments, however, were made with ſive 
plane specula fixed in a frame, so that they collected 
the solar rays at the distance of more than one hun- 
dred feet. At this distance he produced a degree of 
heat which sufficiently convinced him, that by inerea- 
sing the number of his mirrors, he could have consu- 
med inflammable substances at a much greater distance. 
He informs us in his Magica Catoptrica, that the heat 
of the first reflection was different from that of di- 
rect light ; that the light when doubled gave a very 
perceptible increase of heat; that it had the heat of 
a fire when tripled ; that when quadrupled, the heat: 
could still be endured; but that a fivefold reflection 
made the heat almost intolerable. From these results: 
he concludes, that a combination of plain mirrors was 
capable of 1 powerful effects, than mir- 
rors of a parabolic, hyperbolic; or elliptic form ; and: 
he entreats future mathematicians to prosecute the 
subject with a more numerous combination of plane 
specula. Not satisfied with these trials, Kircher, ac- 
companied by his pupil Schottus, made a voyage to 
Syracuse in order to examine the position of the hos - 


tile fleet, and they were both completely convinced, 


that the ships of Marcellus could not have been more 
than thirty paces distant from Archimedes. ! 


reflected the light of the sun — 


mirrors, which Lord Napier has very briefly deserib- 
ed in the following words: : 
First, The invention, proof, and perfect demon- 


The seventeenth century was distinguished by the yirerre% 
production of various burning mirrors, of different burning 


stration, geometrical and algebraical, of a burning 
mirror, which receiving of dispersed beams of the sun, 
doth reflect the same beams altogether united, and 
concurring precisely in one mathematical point, in 
the which point most necessarily it engendereth fire; 
what an evident demonstration of their error who af- 
firm this to be made a parabolic section. The use 
of this invention serveth for the burning of the ene- 
my’s ships at whatsoever appointed distance.“ 
Secondly, The invention and sure demonstration 
of another mirror, which receiving the dispersed 
beams of any material fire, or flame, yieldeth also the 
former effect, and serveth for the like use.“ 
It does not appear that Napier ever condescended 
to give any farther account of these burning mirrors; 
for when he was solicited, a short time before his 
death, by one of his most particular friends, & not to 
bury such excellent inventions in the grave with him,” 
he replied, ‘ that for the ruin and overthrow of man 
there were too many devices already framed,’ which, 
if he could make to be fewer, he would with all his 
might endeavour to do; and that therefore seeing the 
— and rancour rooted in the heart of mankind, 
will not suffer them to diminish the number of them, 
by any new conceit of his, they should never be in- 
ereased.“ r i 
The next burning mirror of which we have any 
account, was invented by the learned Athanasius 
ircher, This indefatigable philosopher made a 
great variety of experiments, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the authenticity of Archimedes’s: burning 
mirrors. He began with combining a number of pa- 
rabolic specula; but this method was. quickly aban- 
doned, and he resorted to the use of plain mirrors. 
a 3 


constructions. The principal of these were made by mirrors. 
shel 


M. Vilette, a French artist at Lyons, who appears 
to have constructed no fewer than five of considera- 
ble magnitude. One of them was bought by M. 
D’Alibert for 1500 livres: another was purchased 
by Tavernier, and presented to the King of Persia : 
a third was sent by the French king to the Royal 
Academy: a — was bought by the King of Den- 
mark; and the fifth was brought to England for pub- 
lic exhibition. The first of these mirrors was thirty 
inches in diameter, and weighed above a hundred: 
weight. Its focal length was about three feet, and 
the size of the sun’s image was about half a Louis 
d'or. It was mounted on a circular frame of steel, 
and could easily be put into any required position. 
This mirror was made in 1670, and having been 
brought to St Germains by the order of the king, his 
majesty was so well pleased with it, that he rewarded 
Vileste with a hundred pistoles for the sight of it, and’ 
afterwards purchased it, and placed it in the royal. 
observatory at Paris. The effects were the following: 
A small piece of pot iron was melted in. 40 
A silver piece of fifteen pence was pierced in 24 
A thick nail (le cou de paysan) melted in 30 
The end of a sword blade of Olinde burnt in 43 
A brass counter was pierced in „ en s 
A piece of red copper was melted in 42 
A piece of chamber quarrystone was vitrifiedin 45 
Watch · spring steel melted in. 9 
A mineral stone, such as is used in harquebus- 
ses d' rouet, was calcined and vitrifſied in 1 
A piece of mortar was vitrified in. . 52 
Green wood and other bodies took fire instantly. 
The mirror of M. Vilette which was brought to 
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who made several trials with it. It 


a, cma is put into the hands of Dr Harris and 
was a composition of copper, tin, and tin glass ; 


and its reflection had something of a yellow cast. 


rete tt few small flaws in the concave 
but there were some holes in the convex 
h was polished: The diameter of the mir- 


— ror was 47 inches, its radius of curvature 76 inches, 
anch its focal length 38 inches. The following re- 


sults were obtained in June 1718, between 9 and 12 
o' clock in the morning, and 4 time was measured 


D Secon 


3 

1 

N. — ehe 61 
“with chalk, only fled away in pti) wil 23 


Avifoseil shell-calcined in 2 Peni VERS ei. . I. 
and did no more in- 64 

The black part of a pe of Bompey’s pillar 
melted in „ 0 
And the white part r „ 64 
per ore, . r in 8 


Slag or cinder of the iron work said to have been 
wrought by the Saxons, was ready to run in 293 

The mirror now hee Ansel #04, burned with 
* less force. ; 


Seconds. 

e fed at firsts 3 in 2 
n #8 e 
and held in the focus. In 6 
Calealus. humanus een ia Sd. BST 
and only dropped off in 60 


The tooth of an anonymous fish mengen M, 329 

FF 
But it now me te says 

that the mirror usually calcines — asbestos. 7 


A golden marchesite broke, and began to melt in 1 


9 nce melted in 
A King Wi . 20 
And ran with 


A King 4 i n in 16 


and ran in * Sor od as * 12 * . 34 4 
Tin melted; m ＋ 287 J ore Sin om — 1 — ; * 3 
Cast i iron melted in — 4 — jor G.Pas el Fs ae 16 
Slate melted in — 4 9 5 . — 0 . 3 ; 
and had a hole in 6 
Thin tile melted in 


4 
and had aholeand was rid beets 80 
Bone calcined in 4 

and vitrified in 33 
Au emerald was melted ae a substance like 

Turquoise stone, and a diamond that weighed 

4 grains lost gths of its weight. 

This mirror was made by M. Vilette, some years 
after the first, and with the assistance of his two sons, 
It came into the possession of M. Vilette the son, 
engineer and opticiau to his electoral highness of Co- 
logne, bishop a prince of Liege where he 5 

Mee At the desire of several learned 
l t it to London, w cite effect 


tio en, W 
weTbe burving — mirrors a Manfredi 


Yo haga 


le in it in — — — 31 


Septala, a canon of Milan, do oe have Burning 
roduced such leffects as t . 
he mirror of us was on — —— 

ter, and it would a r from the different accounts ~ 

in the Phi Transactions, that Septala had burning 


constructed two mirrors. The first, which was five fr of 
, or about $4 feet in diameter, had a long focal od ter. 
ength ; but there isno particular information respect- ‘ala. 
uae which seem to have been far from power- 
gentleman who had seen it, declared, “ that 
2 r 
ing a MISERERE!” a method of measuring time not 
much in use among experimental p The 
other burnin mirror of Septala seeme to have been 
about seven feet in diameter, and to have had a focal 
length of 50 palms, or about 33 feet. See Schottus 

Magia Univers. Part I. vol. vii. § 6. p. 418. * 

In the year 1685; M. De La Garouste Presented 1a Ga. 
to the Academy of Sciences, a large metallic mirror, rouste’s 
five feet two inches in diameter, and five feet in focal! burning 
length. It was not equally polished, and a was ro. 
inserted in the middle of it where the metal had fail- 
ed. This circumstance; however, did not seem to 
diminish its force. Several trials were made with 
this. mirror in the Academy, by order of M. De 
Louvois, but the precise effects which it produced 
have not been detailed. It is merely stated, that those 
who tried it were satisfied with the results, and that 
its effects would have been much greater had it been 
better polished, and mounted upon a proper stand. 

On the 27th of — 1667—8, Francis Smetli- 
Smethwick, Esq. produced before the Royal Society wick 
two burning ‘concave glasses, ground of a nenly in burning 
vented figure, which was probably that of a parabola en 
One of them was six inches diameter, with three 
inches of focal length; and the other as of the same — 
diameter, with its focus ten —.— distant. When 
these were brought towards a candle, 

—— the — eke were 
four or five feet distant; and when held to the fire, they 
burnt gloves and s at the distance of about 
three feet from the fire. At another experiment 
made in the presence of Dr Seth Ward, the deeper 
of the two burned a piece of wood into flame in the 
space of ten seconds, and the shallower one in five 
seconds. This experiment was made in autumn, at 
— , in the morning, when the weather was 

exposing the deeper concave to a north- 
ern 2 on av ih — did not shine, it was 
found to warm the hand by i collecting the warmed air 
in the day time, which it would not do after sunset.”” 

The burning mirror constructed by the celebra- Tschirn- 
ted M. T'schirnhausen, was formed of copper plate, hausen’s 
scarcely twice as thick as the back of an ordinary 8 
knife. It was about three Leipsic ells in diameter. ag 
It was well polished; and burnt at the distance of 
two Leipsic ells. The following results were ob- 
tained with it: 

1. A piece of wood held in the focus, flames in a 
moment, so that a fresh wind can hardly put it out. 

2. Water applied in an earthen vessel immediately 
boils ; and the vessel being kept. chere some time, the 
water evaporates all away 

3. A piece of tin or three inches thick melts 
away in drops as soon as it is put in the focus ; and 


In another aceount its — is said to be 4 feet, and its focal length 12 feet. 
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rapidly perforated, and vegetables and bones were Burning: 
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Burning when held there a little time is in a perfect fluor, so 


Instru- that in 2 or 3 minutes it is quite pierced through. immediately burnt to a cinder and vitrified. Instru- 
. 4. A plate of iron or steel becomes nee Our celebrated countryman, Dr James Gregory, om 
red hot, and soon after a hole is burnt through it. turned his attention-to the construction of burnin A 
5. Copper, silver, &c. melt in ſive or six minutes. machines, about the year 1670; and in a letter to Me ö 
6. Stones, brick, &c. soon become red hot. Collins, dated St Andrews, 7th March, 1673, he 
7. Slate becomes red hot, but in a few minutes states his views on this subject, and requests Mr Col- Dr Gre- 75 
turns into a fine sort of black glass. lins to communicate them to Sir Isaac Newton, who f°") 
8. Tiles which had been exposed to the most in- returns a favourable opinion of the invention, ina sh hat, 
tense heat of fire, melt down into a yellow glass. letter to Mr Collins. The passages in these letters 
9. Pot-shreds, that had been much used in the are too interesting to be given in any other form than 
fire, melt into a blackish yellow glass. in the original words of these distinguished authors. 
10. Pumicestone melts into a white transparent glass. % Mr Newton’s discourse of reflection,“ says Dr 
11. A piece of a very strong crucible melted into Gregory, ‘puts me in mind of a notion I had of 
a glass in 8 minutes. burning glasses several years ago; which appears to 
12. Bones were converted into a kind of opaque glass, me more usefull than subtile. If ther bea concave. 
and a clod of earth into a yellow or greenish glass. speculum of glasse, the leaded convex surface having 
13. The beams of the full moon when at her * same center with the concave, or to speak pre- 
greatest altitude were concentrated by this speculum, eiselie, albeit perchance to little more purpose, let the 
a but no perceptible degree of heat was experienced. radius of the convexitie be c, the thicknes of the 
fae hee Zacharias Traberus mentions in his book In Nervo glasse in axis transitu f, the radius of the convexitie 
ar sure. ico, that burning mirrors may be constructed b 9c* 4+ 180 ft 
9 2 a 1 of 00 laying its — equal to — 495 ＋ = 2 his speculum sal have 
equally with pitch, and covering it with square pieces the foci‘ of both the surfaces in the same point; and not 
of leaf gold about two or three inches broad. Large onlie that, but all the rays which are reflected be- 
mirrors, he says, may be made of 30, or 100, or more twixt the two surfaces, sal, in their egresse, come, 
— coed artfully joined in a turned wooden quam prozimé, to the common focus. The making 
ish or scuttle. of s a ireth not much mo 
Neuman's Zahnius, in his work In Oculo Artific. fundam. 3. haa 21 Sie P . — i tett Ae 55 a 
burning informs us, that one Neuman, an engineer at Vienna, not necessar here: so that I believe they who mak 
uro. formed burning mirrors of iatcbinrd, covered on the the plane miroir glasses, wold mak one of these, three 
inside with straw glued to it, and that their effect was foot in diameter, for four or five pounds sterling, or 
80 —— as to melt metals almost instantly. little more: for I have seen plane glasses, almost of 
— arabolic mirrors of a large size, and very consider- that bignes, ‘sold even here for less money. Now 


rard’s mire 
Tors, 


able power, were constructed by M. Hoesen of Dres- 
den, and afterwards by M. Ehrard. These mirrors 
were composed of several pieces of solid wood, and 
on the convex part were pieces of wood, both di- 
verging from the vertex and transversely, nicely fit - 
ted and strengthened. The concave part of this 
1 was covered with copperplate g of an inch 
in thickness, 44 feet long, and 23 feet broad, so as to 
resemble one piece, finely polished. The speculum 
was so supported as to be easily managed, and the 
anterior part of it was subtended by an iron arch half 
an inch thick. The middle of this arch, which coin- 
cided with the place of the burning focus, was per- 
forated into a ring, which supported from both sides 
an iron fork for receiving the body to be examined. 
Four of Mr Ehrard’s mirrors constructed in this way 
had the following dimensions: 


seing (as Mr Newton observeth) that al reflectin 
metalls lose more than one-third of the rayes; this 
concave glasse, even ceteris paribus, wold have an 
great advantage of a metall one; for certainlie an 
exactlie polished thin miroir-glasse, of good transparent 
mater, after a few reflections, doeth not lose one- 
fourth of the rayes: and, upon other accounts, this 
hath incomparable advantages, seeing it is more por- 
table, free from tarnishing, and, Bote al, hardlie 
sisth of the value. The great usefulness of burning 
concaves, this being so obvious, and as yet (for quhat 
I know) “tached by anie, makes me jealous that 
there may be in the practice some fallacie. Ye may 
communicate this to intelligent persons, and espe- 
ciallie to Mr Newton; assuring him that none hath 
a greater veneration for him, admiring more his great 
and subtile inventions, than his and yours. 


P. S. If ye please, let me hear, with the first con- 


een Diameter, Depth or Focal venience, what may be judged the result of this burn- 
orordinate.| absciss. length. ing concave; for I am as much concerned to be un- 

deceived, if ther be any insuperable difficultie, as to 

f Feet, Inches. Feet, Inches. Feet, Inches. Feet, Inches. be informed of an most surprising success. I have 
No. 5 e EE er eee spoke of it to severals here, but al wer as ignorant of 
4 21 0 [6 8 O 1033 1 it as my self,“ &c. : 
316 4 5 1 0 101 10 Sir Isaac Newton's reply to Mr Collins is dated 

4 13 22 4 2 17 [1 9 Cambridge, April 9th 1673, and contains the follow- 


The celebrated Wolfius, who had witnessed the ef- 


fects of these mirrors, assures us, that in burning, 
calcining, melting, and vitrifying, they far exceeded 


any thing of the kind ever known. The hardest’ 


stones scarcely resisted a few seconds. Metals were 


ing — — — — a 

The design of the burning speculum appears to me 
very plausible, and worthy of being put in practice. 
What artists may think of it, I know not; but the 
greatest difficulty in the practice, that occurs to me, 
is to proportion the two surfaces so, that the force of 


= 


— scarce be sensibly less, if both sides should be ground 


“Newton 


t 5 
burning 
mirror. 
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be in the same point according to the 
W perhaps, it af not to be 80 
curious; for, it seems to me, that the would 


to the concave and gage of the same tool, &c. c.“ 
Luhe attention of Sir — Newton being thus acciden- 
tally directed to the subject of burning instruments, he 
» procured seven concave glass mirrors, each of which 
was eleven and a half inches in diameter, and six of 
these were placed round the seventh, and contiguous, 
but so as to have one common focus. The general focal 
le 
diameter. It melted gold in about half a minute, 
and vitrified brick or tile in one second. The effect 
of these specula was obviously much less than seven 
times the effect of any one of them. The rays of the 
sun could fall perpendicularly only on the one in the 
middle; and, in consequence of this obliquity of in- 
- cidence, none of the specula intercepted a column of 
‘rays ‘of the same diameter, and the image formed in 


the focus of each could not be exactly circular. + 


Burning mirrors, composed of glass, were con- 
structed by M. Zeiher of St Petersburgh. His ob- 


ject was to convert plates of plain glass into concave 


mirrors, which he effected, by placing the glass 
upon a convex tool, and exposing it toa strong heat, 
till it assumed the exact curvature of the tool. Zei- 
her made numerous trials with plates of various sizes, 
and, after several failures, he succeeded in finding the 
per method of conducting the operation. No 
icular difficulties. occurred in giving the proper 
shape to plates five or six inches in diameter; 2 in 
forming one of 16 inches, the circumference was 
moulded to the tool before the central parts, where a 
number of vesicles of air had collected; and, in some 
other cases, the glasses cracked after they had re- 


_ ceived the proper shape. The following method is 


middle, the glass will be in great danger. 


that which Zeiher always found to succeed: 

A small bit of the glass to be used, must first be 
exposed to the fire till it becomes red hot, and if, 
after cooling, it has preserved its polish and transpa- 
rency, the glass is fit for the required purpose, for it 
sometimes happéns that the glass becomes quite black 
after the operation. The plate of glass is next pla- 
ced on a concave iron dish of the required curvature, 


and put into a furnace. Coals are placed below and 
above the dish, and on all sides of it. The 
care must then be taken that the glass shall become 


reatest 


equally hot both at the circumference and at the 
centre, for if the red colour should get deeper in the 
As soon 
as the whole is red hot, the instant of its bending to 
the shape of the mould must be carefully . > 
and when this happens, which may be observed from 
the reflected images of the surrounding coals, all the 
fire must be removed from above the glass, and also 
a great part of the fire at its sides. ‘The glass must 
then be covered with warm ashes, that have been 
passed 2 a sieve, and it must be allowed to cool 
gradually. It is of the utmost importance to mark 


I No account of this burning glass of Sir Isaac Newton’s is given in the Phi 


part of the scoriz, which se 


was 22 inches anda half, and about an inch in 


cave surface with a paste made of flower, c 


are well worthy of being recorde’ 
silvered glass reflected ight more powerfully than the 


-no light was lost by being transmitted thro 
g the li 
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the precise moment when tne applies itself to the Burning 
pate of the mould, for, if it remain too long, a Iustru- 
s from the mould, 
will adhere to the glass. When the glass is covered 
with the hot ashes, the fire must still be allowed to 
remain below the mould, lest the glass should crack 
by being cooled too suddenly. When the glass is 
taken from the furnace, its convex sides ma —— be 
silvered for a burnin 3 or, if a is re- 
quired, two of the pieces of glass may be joined, so 
as * — ane 15 Wana 
. Zeiher also construc urning glasses, by ma- 
king a concave frame of wood, and covering the con- 
5 &e. 
till it had the requisite degree of curvature. A num- 
ber of pieces of silverized glass mirrors, about half an 
inch square, were then fixed upon the concave side, 
80 as to constitute a polygonal reflecting surface. 
About the same time that Zeiher was occupied g fun-, 
with these pursuits, the celebrated Buffon was enga- mirrors for 
ed in the improvement of burning instruments, This burning at 
istinguished naturalist directed the whole energy of great dis- 
his powerful mind to this curious subject; and when tances. 
we say that he has in a great measure exhausted it 
by the ingenuity of his contrivances, we are not de- 
tracting much from the merit of his successors, © _. 
Before Buffon i. 3 to construct his great mirror, 
he made a number o omen Pema which 
He found that 


best polished metals, even than those which are em- 
ployed for the specula of reflecting telescopes;—that 
at short distances, such as four or five feet, only one 
half of the light was lost by reflection ;—that almost 
100, 
200, and 300 feet of air ;—that more of ht of 
candles was lost by reflection than the sun’s light, 


-owing to the greater 2 of the incident rays ; 


—that the image reflected from a plain mirror: six 
inches square, is at a short distance also six inches 
square, but afterwards it augments, and then grows 
deformed, till it at last becomes round at greater dis- 
tances ; that a plain mirror six inches square loses 
its square fi at the distance of 60 feet, and one 
of a foot square at the distance of 120 feet ;—that a 
lens 32 inches in diameter and 6 inches focal length, 
having the diameter of its focus 8 lines, melted copper 
in less than a minute, while a small lens 32 lines in Tia. 
meter, with a focal length of 6 lines, and its focus 2 
or 3 of a line, was scarcely 2 of heating copper, 
though the two lenses had theoretically the same 
burning power, and that a large focus was therefore 
preferable to a small one, in the fusion of metals. Af- 
ter having determined these preliminary points, Buf- 
fon constructed, with the assistance of M. Passemant, 
a very powerful mirror, which we shall now 

to describe. . ; 


This mirror, which we have represented in Plate plarz 
CV. Fig. I., was at first composed of 168 pieces of Cv. 
plain silvered glass, six inches by eight, and having Fig- . 


ical Transactions; and we are informed, 


upon very good authority, that no such instrument is in the possession of the Royal Society. Mr Derham, however, a Fellow 
af the Royal Society, gives the same account which we have followed in the text. See Derham’s Astrotheologia, lib. vii. 


cap i. Note. 
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Burning an interval of four lines between each, for the pur- 
mstru- pose of 2 them a free motion in every direc- 
6 — tion, and also of permitting the observer to see the 
place to which the images were to be thrown. These 
pieces of glass were mounted in an iron frame, and 
each of them was so fitted up with screws and springs, 
that a motion could be given to them in any direction, 
so that the images reflected from all the mirrors might 
be easily thrown upon the same spot. The machinery 
for giving motion to each mirror is represented in Fig. 
Pfarr CV. 2, 3, and 4. The greatest difficulty experienced in the 
Fig. 2, 3, 4. formation of this mirror, was to obtain glasses suffi- 
ciently plane. Buffon selected those that gave tlie 
roundest image of the sun at the distance of 150 feet; 
and he had to examine more than 500 before he could 
procure 168 that answered his purpose. With this 

instrument the following results were obtained. 
Results ob- March 23. 1747, Buffon set on fire, at the dis- 
— — with tance of 66 feet, a plank of tarred beech wood, with 
—— 40 mirrors only. In this experiment, the mirror 
woas not put upon its stand, and was therefore very 
disadvantageously placed, forming with the sun an 
angle of 20° of declination, and another of more than 

10° of inclination. 

March 23. 1747, The mirror being still more dis- 
advantageously placed, a plank tarred and sulphured 
was set on fire at the distance of 126 feet, with 98 mirrors. 

April 3. 1747. At 4 O clock in the evening, when 
the sun's rays were weak, and his light very pale, 
and when 5 mirror was mounted upon its stand, 
a slight inflammation was produced upon a plank co · 
vered with wool cut into small pieces (laine hachée) 
at the distance of 138 feet, with 112 of the mirrors. 

April 4. 1747. At eleven o’clock in the morning, 
when the sun was very pale and obscured with va- 
pours and light clouds, 154 mirrors at the distance 
of 150 feet, made a tarred plank smoke to such a 
degree in two minutes, that it would have been in- 
flamed, had not the sun quickly disappeared. 

April 5. 1747. At three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the sun being more feeble than on the day preceding, 
154 mirrors, at the distance of 250 feet, inflamed in 
24 minutes chips of fir deal sulphured and mixed with 
charcoal. When the sun was vivid, the iunflammat ion 
took place in a few seconds. N 

April 10. 1747. After mid-day with a clear sun, 
128 mirrors, at the distance of 130 feet, set fire to a 
tarred plank of fir. The inflammation was very sud- 
den, and took place over the whole extent of the fo» 
cus, which was about sixteen inches in diameter. 

April 10. 1747. At half past two o’clock, 148 
mirrors, at the distance of 150 feet, set on fire a 

lank of beech sulphured in some parts, and covered 
in others with wool cut into small portions. The in- 
flammation, which began in the uncovered part of the 
wood, was so sudden and violent, that it was necessary 
to plunge the plank in water in order to extinguish it. 

Apri 11. 1747. Twetvy mirrors at the distance 
of 20 feet inflamed small combustible matters. TWEN- 


TY-ONE mirrors.inflamed a plank of beech that had 


been already partly burned. Fortry-rive mirrors at 
the same distance, melted a large pewter. flask that 
weighed about six pounds. ONE HUNDRED AND SE- 


VENTEEN mirrors melted some thin pieces of ‘silver, 


as they were very clear, he did not ascribe this smoke 


es, two feet, and three feet in diameter, and having — 
perforated them at the centre with an aperture two 
or three lines in diameter, he placed them in a circle 
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and made red hot a piece of sheet iron. By employ- Burning 
ing all the mirrors, Buffon imagined that * Sead . 
melt metals as easily at 50 feet distance as at 20. 1 
From number of subsequent experiments, Buffon 8 
ascertained that 40 or 45 feet was the most advanta- * 
eous distance for making experiments on the metals. 
he silver plates which he melted at this distanee 
with 224 glasses emitted a most abundant smoke, but 


to grease or any other substances which they had im- : 
bibed, as was supposed by some who had witnessed | 
the experiment. When the silver was quite new, it 
smoked as before, and sometimes for about eight or 
ten minutes before it was melted. wt 
At a subsequent period, Buffon ‘burned wood at 
the distance of 200 and 210 feet, when the sun was 
brilliant, and he melted all the metals and metallic 
minerals at the distance of 25, 30, and 40 feet. The 
mirror requires about half an hour to be properly ad- 
justed, so that all the images may coincide; but when 
the adjustment is completed, the focus will continue 
unaltered for more than an hour. : 8 
The attention of Buffon was next directed to the Buffons 
construction of mirrors for burning at short distan- mirrors for 
ces. He took circular plates of 85 about 18 inch- — 0 


Se 


of iron that was truly turned. A very fine screw 
connected with a box stretching across the back of 

the glass, passed through the hole in the centre into a 

nut on the other side, so that by turning the screw, 

the circular piece of flat glass was gradually incurva- 

ted, till it formed a concave mirror. The glass of 

three feet diameter, when it was bent about {ths ofa 

line, had its focus 50 feet distant, and set fire to li 
substances when it was bent two lines, it burned at 

the distance of forty feet; and when it was bent 22 

lines, its focal length was 30 feet; but in attempting 

to reduce its focal length to 20 feet, it was broken 

in pieces. The glass of two feet diameter shared the 

same fate; but the one of 18 inches, which had a fo- 

cal length of 25 feet, was preserved as a model of 

this species of mirror. The accident which happen- 

ed to the two largest of these mirrors, appears to have 

been owing to the perforation.in the centre. In order Buffon’s 
to remedy this evil, Buffon proposed to place a circular ™t0r re 
piece of glass at the extremity of a cylindrical drum, by the'peall 
made of iron or copper, and completely air-tight. sure of the 
The cavity being exhausted by means of an air-pump, atmo- 

the glass at one extremity would be pressed in by sphere. 
the weight of the atmosphere, and would have its fo- 
cal length inversely proportional to the degree of ra- 
refaction. This contrivance is represented in Fig. 5, 
and a section of it in Fig. 6. 

A stillmore simple and ingenious method of exhaust- 
ing the air in the drum was contrived by Buffon. He 
proposed to grind the central part of the plain glass in- 
to the form of a small convex glass, and in the focus 
of this convex portion to place a sulphur match, so 
that when the mirror was directed to the sun, the 
rays concentrated: by the convex portion would in- 
flame the match, which, being set on fire, would ab- 
sorb. the air, and thus produce a partial vacuum, and 


. 


Prate Cv. 
Fig. 5, 6. 


* 


we 


” Fegarded by Buffon as of 


air, or in the operation of 
‘three, which was 46 inches in diameter, was present - 
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consequently an incurvation of the plai * See 
F plain glass. ' 


ors of this kind, with a moveable focus, were 
ö great use for measuring the 
ts of the solar rays, when concentrated into foci 
of diſferent sizes. As the quantity of incident light 
and heat is neatly the same to whatever curvature 
the glass is successively bent, we might thus deter- 
mine the size of focus by which a maximum effect 
was produced. 2 
mir r * of eg * 
rors, by bending plates of glass on moulds of a sphe- 
rical Bits. 80 le of — were so large as 3, 4, 
4 feet 6, and 4 feet 8 inches in diameter but the ut- 
most care is requisite in the formation of those of 


such a large diameter. After these glasses were 


moulded to the proper shape in appropriate furnaces, 
their concave and convex sides were carefully ground 
so as to be perfectly concentric, and the convex, 
side was afterwards silvered by M. de Bernieres. 
Out of twenty-four mirrors of this kind which Buf- 


fon had moulded, he was able to preserve ouly three, 


the rest having broken, either by exposure to the 
inding. One of these 


ed to the king of France, and was regarded as the 
most powerful burning mirror in Europe. The 
other two were 37 inches in diameter, and one of 
them was deposited in the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory in the Jardin du Roi. Buffon concentrated 
the rays of the moon by means of the mirror of 46 
inches diameter, but, though his thermometer was 
8 no heat was perceived. 

The great defect in the large burning mirror of 
Buffon, and, indeed, in every combination of plain 
mirrors, is the difficulty of adjusting each mirror, 
so as to be always perpendicular to the straight 
line which bisects the angle formed by the ray of 
the sun, and the line which joins the mirror and 
the focus of the paraboloid. The necessary motion 
might easily be given to all the elementary mirrors, 
by attaching each of them to a machine resemblin 
the Heliostata of Gravesende ; but the dilatation a 
its parts, and the shakings to which it would inevi- 
tably be exposed, might occasion an agitation in the 
different images, which would greatly diminish the 
power of the machine. The only method, therefore, 
of combining plain mirrors, is to confide each of 
them to an individual, properly instructed, to keep 
it in such a position as to reflect the solar rays 
to a determinate point, and to vary this position ac- 
cording to the motion of the sun. - Peyrard, 
however, properly observes, that though this might 
be easily done by three or four persons, yet, if 100 
or 200 9 were thus employed, none of them 
could distinguish the image of his own mirror from 


° Instead of grinding the central part of the 
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that of the rest; and, therefore, if a single image were 
removed from the focus, each of the mirror-holders 
would naturally wish to know if it was his, and a 

neral agitation and confusion of the images would 
be the consequence, In order to remedy this incon- 
venience, M. Peyrard proposes to furnish each mir- 
ror with a suitable apparatus, so that, when it is 
once directed to the point where the images are to 
be collected, the individual who has the charge of it 
ean always adjust it to the motion of the sun, with- 
out looking beyond the apparatus itself, 


The apparatus with which each mirror is eonnect- Peyrard’s 
ed, is represented in Plate CV. Fig. 9.5 where AB burning 
is a common telescope, with only one tube, contain- f. 


ing the object-glass at B, and the eye-glass at A. 
This tube is moveable on its axis, between the two 
collars CC, CC“, which are fixed to a piece of metal 
DD. This piece of metal is supported on a stand 
like a common telescope, having a vertical and hori- 
zontal motion, by which the axis of the telescope 
may be directed with facility to any given point. 
The axis of the instrument is marked out by the in- 
tersection of a pair of eross wires placed in the ante- 
rior focus of the eye- glass; and when this point of 
intersection is directed to any object, the whole in- 
strument is kept steady in its place by the screws 

F and G; the former of which prevents any motion 
in a vertical direction, and the latter in a horizontal 
direction. From the middle of the tube AB rises a 
cylindrical piece of metal MM; and upon the eye- 
glass extremity a branch of iron HHH, wrought 
square, is xed. firmly in a direction parallel to the 
axis of the cylindrical piece MM. 

A plain silvered glass mirror IL, inserted into a 
proper frame, is made to turn on two pivots, one of 
which mm rests on the cylinder MM, while the other 
00 is inserted in the horizontal part of the branch 
HH. The straight line which passes through the 
centres of these pivots, must be exactly parallel to 
the silvered back.of the mirror, and at right angles 
to the axis of the telescope, and the black mark N, 
produced by a scratch upon the silvered surface, 
must be bisected by the axis of the mirror. 

Above the object end B of the tube is fixed a 
plate of metal, seen in the figure, and behind this 
plate is seen another square plate zz, on which are 
drawn the lines æ z,,y y; crossing each other at right 
angles. By means of a piece of brass fixed to the 


last of these plates, and traversing a square hole 


made in the other plate, the square plate may be 
moved up and down, and from right to left; and it 
is kept in any position which is thus given to it, by a 
screw on the back of the fixed plate. “Fhe movea 
square plate must be adjusted in such a manner that 
the line æ r may intersect the axis of the telescope, 
and be parallel to the axis om of the mirror. 


plate into a eonvex form, Zeiher proposes that a small burning glass 


should be applied to inflame the sulphur; or, what is still better than either of these plans, a convex lens might be fastened 
by the balsam of Tolu, or any transparent cement, to the centre of the glass plate. 

M. Zeiher employed a more effectual method of bending circular plates of glass, than that which was used by Buffon. The 
circular piece of glass was placed in an iron ring, across which was fixed a thin piece of iron, with a hole containing a female 
serew, so placed as to be above the centre of the glass. A strong bar of brass was also placed across the centre of the speculum, 


and a screw working in the centre of this, and in the female screw already mentioned, 


the thin iron bar against the 


glass, and bent it into the proper curvature. A plate of Venetian glass, two lines thick and 20 Rhinland inches in diameter, 
was bent in this way till it protruded two lines in the middle, so as to have a focal length of 15 feet, which was a greater 
curvature in proportion than any of Buffon’s. The glass was kept in this state for several days, without suffering any injury 


See Now. Comment. Petrop. 1758, 1759, p. 250, Note. 
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Buening position of the: line % must also be such, that its 
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Peyrard's 
burning 
mirror. 


distance from the axis of the telescope is equal 
to the distance of the line IK from the same axis. 
When the plate zz is thus adjusted, the straight line 
yy will always be in the same plane with the line 
IK, whatever be the position of the mirror, and a 
line drawn from a point at N, here the axis of the 
mirror cuts IK, to the point where yy: intersects 
, will be parallel to the axis of the telescope, 

The spring QQ’ is fixed at Q to the arm HH, 


and by a screw R working into its other extremity, 


Q’; the end H of the horizontal arm may be made 
to press the pivot 00 upon the frame of the mirror. 
The horizontal branch HH, which is represented 
separately in Plate CV. Fig. 10., is surrounded with 
several pieces. The piece db and pivot o are fixed 
in an invariable manner. The pivot 00 is inserted in 
a square hole through the piece VV, and through 
the extremity of the arm HH. The piece d h may 
be moved either before or behind, by turning the 
screw; and the piece VV may be moved from right 
to left with the piece d h, by means of the screw 8. 
The apparatus being thus construeted, the next 
thing to be considered is the method of adjusting it. 
In order to effect this, the axis of the mirror must 
be perpendicular to the axis of the telescope; the 
line drawn from a point near N, where the axis of 
the mirror cuts the line IK, to the point of in- 
tersection of «a and yy, must be parallel to IK, 
and the straight line yy must always be in the same 
plane with IR. 
The mirror is first placed in such a manner that 
the line IK is at right angles to the axis of the te- 
lescope. By turning the screw T, the lower edge 
of the frame is made a tangent to the circular sur- 
face MM’, which is parallel to the axis of the tele- 
scope. The screw T is then turned, in order to fix 
the piece d bin an invariable manner. f 
The axis of the telescope is next directed to a 
point on a plane surface, placed at a certain distance. 
This point must be situated in a vertical plane, per- 
pendicular to the plane surface, and passing through 
the eye of the observer and the centre of the sun. 
A horizontal line being drawn through this point, a 
second point is taken, as far from the first as the 
centre of the mirror is distant from the axis of the 
object - glass. By unscrewing 8, turning the tele- 
scope on its axis, and the mirror also about its on 
axis, the piece VV is moved backwards or forwards 
until the centre of the reflected image falls upon the 
second point. The square plate 2 2 is then adjusted 
in such a manner that the shadow of the line IK falls 


on the line yy, and that the shadow of NN is bisect-. 


ed by the line æ . When this happens, the plate 
r is firmly fixed. Hence it follows, that whenever 


this adjustment is made, and when the intersection 


of the cross wires in the telescope is directed to any 
point, the rays reflected by the mirror will be paral- 
lel to the axis of the telescope, and will always conti- 


nue so while the shadow of IK falls on yy, and while 
the shadow of NN is bisected by 2 &. 


In making use of the mirror, the intersection of 
the cross wires must be first directed to any point of 


the object which is to be inflamed :-—the telescope 


We have not converted the French into English measure, as it is only the ratio of the numbers that is of any use. 


doubled, tripled, quadrupled, thus 2 
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„ 
must next be turned round in the collars CC, CC“, Burt 


till the shadow of the line IK falls upon yy s and, 
finally, the mirror must be turned about its own axis 


till the shadow, of NN is bisected by the line 22. 


The centre of the reflected image will consequently 
fall upon a point of the object as far distant from 
the point to which the intersection, of the wires was 
direeted, as the centre of the mirror is from the axis 
of the telescope, The image may obviously be pre- 


served in this position as long as we choose, b. keep- 


ing the shadow of IK and N in the same position. 
In this manner M. Peyrard proposes’ to construct 
every individual mirror, so that if each of them is 
managed by one person, and directed to the same point, 
the heat of the solar beams may be multiplied to any 
extent. As the motion of the sun, and consequently 
the change of position in the image, is very slow, one 
person may direct ten or more of the mirrors, with- 
out any injurious enlargement of the focus. 
If the object required to be burnt is in motion, 
each mirror must be managed by two persons, one 
of whom is constantly employed in directing the in- 
tersection of the wires upon the moving object, 
while the other takes care that the shadows of IK 
and N shall fall upon their proper places. 


The attention of M. Peyrard was next directed 


to the effects which might be expected from any 
given combination of mirrors; and the following are 
the data upon which he proceeds. They are derived 
from the experiments of Buffon. ae eb 
1. The light of the sun reflected by a plane glass: 
mirror, does not lose more than one half by reflec- 
tion at short distances. ; 
2. At great distances it loses almost none of its 
force, from the thickness of the air through which 
it passes ; and, 
3. Its foree is diminished solely in the inverse ra- 
tio of the augmentation of the spaces which the 
image occupies upon a plane perpendicular to the re- 
flected rays. 
From these principles, and from the consideration 
that the rays reflected from a cireular piece of mirror 
on a line perpendicular to its. surface, form a eone 
whose angle is 32“ the diameter of the sun, M. Pey- 
rard has computed the distances at which the réflect- 
ed image of a mirror five decimetres * in diameter, is 


The distance in 


The image being 

Metres is 
Double 22,25 
Triple 39,33 
Quadrup'le 653,72 
Quintupfte 66,41 
Sextupffe 77,86 
Septuple - - - 88,41 
Octuple - - - - - - - 98,22 
Nonuple = - = - 107,44 
Decuple 116,16 


If these distances were double, tri le, quadruple, 
the diameters of the mirrors, instead of being five, 
would be ten, fifteen, twenty, &c. decimetres. 


It follows, from the preceding table, that if any ö 


‘> 


given conibination of mirrors produced a certain de- 
of heat at a small distance, in order to ce 
same of heat at the distance of 22,23 
metres, dou the number of mirrors would be re- 
quired; at the distance of 39,33 metres, triple the 
q number would be re „ and eoom 
From an examination of Buffon’s experiments, M. 
e has obtained the following results, respect - 
ing the multiplication of the direct heat of the sun, 
which is nee to burn different substances. 
I. On the 23d of March, at noon, a plank of 
red beech · wood was set on fire by 44 times the di- 
heat of the un. a 
2. On the 10th of April, in the afternoon, a tar- 
red was set on fire by 4% the gun's heat. 
8. Ou the 1ith of April, a beech plank, partly 
burned, was set on fire by 5} times the sun’s heat. 
4. On the same day, some small combustible sub- 
stances were burnt by three times the sun’s heat. 


5. On the same day, 3 4 er flask, weigh- 
ing 6 pounds, was melted by 14 times the sun’s heat. 
6. Some thin pieces of silver were melted, and a 
piece of sheet iron was made red hot, by 294 times 
the sun’s heat. ew ith 
— P 
. ng t ve times the heat of the sun 
2 — fire to tarred planks, Peyrard ima- 
gines that eight times the sun’s heat will be sufficient 
to set on fire all kinds of wood, and upon this prin- 


ciple he has computed the following table, suited to 


: ~ 


his ‘own mirrors of five decimetres in diameter, 


At the distance ] lt would require to set fire 
3 bes " to wood 5 
2 22,25 metre 16 mirrors 
Resi es tease avi! sae oelgy tr 
F sn „ 
66,41 ——ũ4—V — 40 
77,86 —— 48 
88,41 ce we we — 656 
98,22 - = = 64. 
107,44 2 he ives em 72 
116,16 2 „ 680 
1230, or a quarter of a league · 


2500 or half a league = + 22 

In order to find the number of mirrors æ necessa 

for burning wood at any distance d, we have the fol- 
ng analogy: Pe Se” “2 

N uu ds . 12 « 1 2 4 atau 

33.72 53.72 ＋ d I:, and 


* 5411 vi N Aas (58.72 4 : } 

T e a . et wa 
~ By making the height and breadth of the mirrors 
double, triple, quadruple, &e. it is obvious that t 
would inflame wood at double, triple, and quadrup 
distances. NI. Peyrard is of opinion, that with 590 
glasses five decimetres in diameter, he could reduce 


: ＋ This result enables us, im some measure, to estimate the 
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a fleet to ashes at the distance of a quarter of a league; Burning 
that if they were a metre in diameter, he could pro- luntu- 
duce the same effect at the distance of half a league ; onan 
and that if they were two metres in diameter, the 
same result would be obtained at the distance of a 

league. In this calculation, however, M. Peyrard 

has completely omitted to take into account the great 
diminution of effect which must necessarily arise from 

any deviation in the — —— mirrors — 

lain re, a want o i 

n the 7 ven if all the mirrors were parallel 

glasses ground with the same care as those which are 
used for reflecting instruments, the diminution of ef- 
fect would be enormous at the distance of a 
as the an deviation 2 — with the dis- 
tance. An experimental proof is operation 

be obtained, — into a mirror at — 

tances. At à short distance the worst mirror will 

3 a tolerable representation of the observer, but as 

e distance increases; the distortion becomes very 

great. Even in the finest mirrors that are now made 

as articles of furniture, we are confident that the 

image will be ve — distorted at the dis- 
tance of 30 feet. This cause is, we fear, the most 
insurmountable obstruction to the process of burnin 

objects at a great distance. By a numerous combr- 

nation of ‘mirrors, it may be possible to inflame 

wood, at the distance of a q of a mile; but we 

think that this is the greatest distance at which ef- 

fects of this kind will ever be produced. 

Having thus given a full account of the various 
catoptrie burning instruments which have been con- 
structed, we shall conclude this part of the article 
with some general remarks. 

In the nt state of military science, itis very ob · 
vious that burning instruments can never be employ- 
ed as an engine of war; and therefore any attempt to 
construct mirrors for burning at a distance must be 
considered more as a matter of curiosity than of tise. 
‘The formation of instruments; however, for burning 
at short distances, is a subject of the first i ance 
to science ; and we have no doubt that they will, some 


‘time or other, be employed as the most powerful 


agents in chemistry and the arts. Though catop- 
tric burning instruments of r have been 
constructed, yet their effects have never been so —— 
as those of lenses, and they are besides liable to 
numerous disad The burning point must 
* — centre of the mirror and the 
; refore the operator cannot so easily ‘ 
form his experiments as when the focus lies . 
other side of the instrument. All his ions, in- 
deed, have a tendency to obstruct the light before it. 
falls upon the reflecting surface, This evil will not 
admit of a remedy, and consequently we must have 
recourse to instruments of a dioptric or catadioptrie 
nature, which are alone capable of uniting great power 
with great facility of management. N f 


of these deductions. is Unity: tile: lese dived Were 


aceuracy i 
mien, we are entitled to say, that the heat did not much exceed 22° of Wedgewood, or 3940 of Fahrenheit, the tem- 
Bératnfe al! whieh silver tats, geczellng zo Ste Yaniee hir. experiment: But 55 . 185°, which 1. obviously tab 
great a result for the heat of the sun, If the heat of the solar rays were 90° in April, which is a sufficiently high esti- 


* A Be 
4 — brine’ ioe 7 


2 M “aby « 4 1 
temperature to be 39400. 


EU 14 04 OID 


= 44, the number of times that the sun’s heat appears to have been increased by supposing the 
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lens. 
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ON DIOPTRIC BURNING INSTRUMENTS. 


There is reason to believe that the ancients: were 
acquainted with the use of burning lenses, though 
the information upon this point which has been con- 
veyed to our times is extremely trifling. All that we 
know on the subject, indeed, is contained in Pliny 
and Lactantius. The former of these authors men- 
tions globes of glass and crystal, which, when exposed 
to the sun, burnt the clothes and flesh on people’s 
backs ; and Lactantius observes, that a sphere of 
glass filled with water, and held in the sun, lighted 
the fire, even in the coldest weather. 

The first burning lenses of any magnitude were 
constructed by M. Tschirnhausen. They were three 
and four feet in diameter, their focal length was 
about twelve feet, and the diameter of the focal image 
about an inch and a half. In order, however, to in- 
crease the force of the solar rays, the light refracted 
by the large lens was received upon a lens of a.smal- 
ler size, which converged them to a point nearer the 
large lens than its principal focus, and had a focal im- 
age of only 8 lines in diameter. The large lens, which 
weighed 160 pounds, was purchased by the Duke of 
Orleans, and presented by him to the French Acade- 
my. As its effects were extremely powerful, we shall 
give them at some length. 

1, All sorts of wood, whether hard or green, and 
even when wet, were burnt in an instant. 

2. Water in a small vessel boiled immediately. 

3. All the metals, when the pieces were of a pro- 
per size, were easily melted. 

4. Tiles, slates, delft ware, “pumice stone, tale, 
whatever was their size, grew red and vitrified. 

5. Sulphur, pitch, and resins, melted under water. 

6. When the metals were placed in charcoal, 2 
melted more readily, and were completely dissipated. 

7. The ashes of wood, vegetables, paper, and cloth, 
were converted into a transparent glass. f 

8. All the metals were vitrified upon a plate of 
porcelain. Gold received a fine purple colour. 

9. Substances that would not melt in pieces were 
easily melted in powder; and those that resisted the 
heat in this form, melted by adding a little salt. 

10. A substance easily fused assists in melting more 
refractory substances when placed along with them 
in the focus; and it is very singular, that two sub- 
stances which are very difficult to melt separately, 
are very easily melted when exposed together, such 
as flint and English chalk. 

11. A piece of melted copper being thrown: sud- 
denly into cold water, produced such a violent con- 
cussion that the strongest earthen vessels were broken 
to pieces, and the copper was thrown off in such small 
particles that not a grain of it could be found. This 
did not happen with any other metal. 

12. All bodies except the metals lose their colour. 
The precious stones are instantly deprived of it. 

13. Certain bodies vitrify easily, and become as 
transparent as crystal; but by cooling they grow as 
white as milk, and lose all theit transparency. 

14. Other bodies, that are opaque when melted, be- 
come beautifully transparent when they are cooled. 

15. Substances that are transparent, both when 
melted and cold, beceme opaque some days after. 
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16. Substances which the heat renders at first 


transparent, but which afterwards become opaque by Instru- 
being melted with other substances that are always ™°M 


opaque, produce a beautiful glass, always transparent. 
17. The rays of the moon concentrated by this 
lens, though extremely brilliant, have no heat. 
M. De Buffon, whose burning mirrors have al- 
ready been noticed, directed his attention also to the 
construction of burning lenses. 


segments of a glass sphere, so as to form a lenticular 
cavity to be filled with water. These glass segments 


were first moulded into their proper shape, and then 


regularly ground on both sides, so that the concave 
and convex surfaces were exactly parallel. The one 
which he constructed was 37 inches in diameter, with 
a focal length of about 5 feet and a half, and the seg: 
ments were of considerable thickness, to prevent them 
from breaking or altering their form by the weight 
of the ineluded water. As the refractive power of 
water is very small, Buffon proposed to increase it by 
saturating it with salt; but notwithstanding every 
Farc he found that the focus of lenses of this 
ind was never well terminated, nor reduced to its 
smallest size, and that the different refractions which 
the rays sustained, produced a very great degree of 
aberration. Buffon also proposed to make each seg- 
ment consist of a number of smaller segments put to · 
gether into a frame; but as the water could not ea- 
sily be erer, from insinuating itself between the 
the segments, and as there would be a great 
difficulty in arranging them in the same spherical 
circumference; this kind of burning glass does not 
seem to have ever been executed. 
In order to avoid the great thickness of glass at 
the centres of large convex lenses, Buffon has pro- 
osed a very ingenious contrivance. Instead of ma- 
bine the burning lens of one piece of glass, he pro- 
poses to form it of three concentric circular pieces 
resting upon each other. Thus if the whole — 
ter of the lens is to be 24 inches, which would require 
a central thickness of three inches if it were of 80+ 


lid glass, the middle part will be a lens 8 inches in 


diameter, with a thickness of 1 inch. This lens 
is inserted in the middle of a circular zone, whose di- 
ameters are 8 and 16 inches, and this circular zone 
is again inserted in the middle of another circular 
zone, whose diameters are 16 and 24 inches. The 
surfaces of the lens and of the two zones are all 
ground to the same radius; so that when they are 
placed together, the solar rays will be refracted 
to one focus, in the very same manner as if they 
had fallen upon a lens 24 inches in diameter. The 
great advantages which are gained by this construc- 
tion, is the diminution of the quantity of glass, as 
it does not require half as much as is necessary in 
lenses of one piece. In consequence of this diminu- 
tion of thickness, the power of the lens is remarkably 
increased. The rays which fall upon the central 
parts, instead of being absorbed by the great mass 


of glass through which they had to pass, will be 


transmitted through the lens of 8 inches, and will be 


_twice as powerful as if they had been refracted by a 


similar portion of a solid and continuous lens. 


Buſſon's 

: 85 burning 
§ His first object was lenses with 
to form burning glasses, by combining two circular water. 


Buffon’s 
burning 
lens with 
concentric 
zones. 


Trudaine's 


The next burning lens of any . Was con- burning 
Tru 


structed by M. Bernieres for M 


rudaine de Mon- lens. 


‘ ius and 8 lines thick, 


with ber 1774, in the J 
s daine, Macquer, Cadet, Lavoisier, and Brisson, the 
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» tigny, an honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
a This gentleman, whose — and zeal 
deserve to be recorded, e ed to be at the expence 
of a large burning glass, formed under the direction 


of several commissioners named by the Academy. 


This lens consisted of two i ents 8 feet 
lenticular cavity was 4 
feet in diameter, and 6 inches and 5 lines thick at the 
centre, and was filled with spirits of wine, of which it 
held no less than 140 pints. The: focal length of a 
zone at the cirumference, about 6 or 7 lines broad, 
was 10 feet O inches and 6 lines, the focal length of a 
portion at the centre, about 6 inches in diameter, was 
10 feet 7 inches and 5 lines, and the diameter of the 


2 dates of from the centre of the lens. 
Blue 9 7 1 f : N 
Vellow 10 2 3 
Orange 10 2 10 


The following experiments were made in Octo- 
—— V Infante, by M. M. Tru- 


Red 10 3 113 


commissioners appointed by the Academy. 
1. The burning power of the — bats of the 
lens was much than that of the exterior half. 
2. On the 5th of October after mid-day, the sky 
not being very clear, two farthings, placed upon 
charcoal, were completely melted in half a minute. 
3. In order to melt forged iron, it was found ne- 
to concentrate the rays by a second lens 83 
inches diameter, 22 inches 8 lines in focal 5 and 
at 8 feet 7 inches from the centre of the great 
ns. At this place, the cone of rays was 8 inches in 


„ and the burning focus, now reduced to 8 


lines in diameter, was 1 foot from the small lens. 
4. In the focus of the small lens, upon a piece of 
hollow charcoal, small pieces of fo iron were 
placed, which were instantly melted. After fusion, 
the metal bubbled up, and fumed like nitre in fusion, 
and then sent off a 
effect (which was observed during the ex 
with Tschirnhausen’s lens, ) always took 
the fusion of iron, f. iron, or steel. 
5. In order to try effect upon greater masses, 
pieces of forged iron, and the end of a nail, were ex- 
posed to the focus, and were melted in 15 seconds. 
A piece of nail, 5 lines long and 4 of a line square; 
which was added to the rest, was instantly fuseds 
and the same was the case with a screw that hada 
round head, and was 8 lines in length. .- 
6. Some days afterwards, a bar of steel, 4 inches 


iments 
ce after 


- ‘ 


great number of sparks. This 
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long, and 4 lines square, was exposed, 60 asg to receive 

the focal image upon the middle of its length. This 
rt was completely melted in 5 minutes, after hav- 

mg un to run at the end of —— — 

. Platina, in grains, appeared to draw together, to 
diminish in bulk, and to prepare for fusion. A little af- 
ter, it bubbled up and Ls ay All the grains were 
united into one mass, without however forming a sphe- 
rical button like other melted metals. After the 
platina had undergone this semifusion, it was not at- 
tracted by the magnet as it was before the operation. 

8. A portion of platina, deprived of the iroa which. 
it contained, and therefore not affected 5 the mag - 
net, lost a part of its bulk, smoked, and formed one 
mass, which was extended under the hammer.“ 

9. Several experiments were made, in order to ſind 
the lens that was most proper for collecting the rays: 
after refraction by the 7 lens. A spirit of wine 
lens 2 feet in diameter 4 feet focus, a solid lens 


18 inches diameter and 3 feet focus; and another 13 


inches in diameter, were successively tried, but none 
of them produced such a powerfulseffect as the lens 
83 inches in diameter, and 22 inches and 8 lines 
focus, though it was full of vesicles and striæ. 


Messrs Cadet and Brisson made a number of expe- , 


riments on the refractive power of different fluids, by 
inclosing them in the lens of M. Trudaine, and ob- 


serving the variations in its focal length. The ob- 


ject of their experiments was to ſind a fluid that pos- 


sessed a greater refractive power than spirits of wine, 


and was at the same time sufficiently cheap and trans- 
parent to be used between the glass segments. Li- 
quid turpentine was the most refractive fluid that 
they employed; but as they found that its dispersive 
power was to that of crown-glass as $4 to 28, this 
fluid was obviously, on this account, unfit for the pur- 
pose. 1 The fluid which they preferred was a satu- 


rated solution of sal ammoniac or distilled water. 


Instru- 
ments. 


The most powerful burning-glase that has yet been parker 


constructed, was made by Mr 
After a 
of above L. 700, this able artist succeeded in com- 
pleting a burning lens of flint · glass three feet in dia - 
meter. This powerful instrument is represented in 
Plate CVI. * 1. The large lens, which is 

in the ring at A, is doubly convex, and when fixed 
in its frame, it ex poses a surface of 2 feet 84 inches. 
It is 33 inches thick at the centre; its focal distance 
is 6 feet 8 inches; the diameter of the burning focus 
one inch; and the weight of the lens 212 pounds. 
The rays that were refracted by this lens, were re- 
ceived (according to the met of 'Tschirnhausen ) 
upon a second lens B, whose diameter is 16 inches 
out of the frame, and 13 inches-in the frame ; its cen- 
tral thickness is 14 of an inch. The length of its 
focus is 29 inches, the diameter of the focal image 


© Messrs Maequer and Beaume are said to have melted small grains of platina by a concave glass, 22 inches in diameter, 


and 28 inches focus. 
+ Cadet and Brisson, in the course of their 


were led to the discovery of achromatic fluid object-glasses, a dis- 


covery which has hitherto been referred to a much later date. This discovery is most distinctly contained in the following pas- 
sage. Comme la terebinthe cause un dispersion de rayons assez differente de celle que cause le verre, comme nous, nous en 


sommes assurés par 1” » he pourroit on pas 


faire des objectifs dans lesquels, pour les rendre achromatiques, on feroi: 


usage de cette resine, a la place du flint-glass, matiere si difficile a se procurer duns densite uniforme, et sans defauts, surtout 
en grands morceaux, mais le developpement de cette idée nous meneroit trop loin, et ne fait pas partie de notre sujet actuel!“ 


Mem. Acad. Pur. 1777, p. 551. 1 


% soca 7 Lans 


6 


ker of Fleet - street. burning 
at number of experiments, and an expence lens. 


Prate 
CVI. 
Fig. 1. 
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Burning 3 of an inch, and the weight of the lens 21 pounds. 


nstru- 
ments. 


The combined focal length of these lenses is 5 feet 3 
inches, and the diameter of the focus half an inch. These 


lenses are placed at the extremities of a truncated co- 


Experi- 


ments with |. 


Parker’s 
lens. 


nical frame, consisting of twelve ribs of wood. Near the 
smaller end B is fixed a rack D, which passes through 
the pillar L, and is moveable by means of a pinion 
within the pillar, driven by the handle E. A bar of 
wood F, fixed at G between the two lower ribs .of 


the cone, carries an apparatus H, which turns on an 


universal joint at K, and also moves to or from F in 
a chased mortice. This apparatus, which carries the 
iron plate I for holding the substances to be examined, 
may thus be placed exactly in the focus of the lens B. 
The conical framing is supported by pivots upon a; 
strong iron bow AC, which rests upon a mahogany 
frame LL, with three feet MMM furnished with cas- 
tors. Friction wheels are placed under the table N, 


to facilitate the horizontal motion. 


The following experiments with this lens were 
made in the presence of Major Gardner, and of se- 
veral members of the Royal Society. 


Time in 
seconds. 


Substances fused, with their Weight in 
weight and time of fusion. grains. 
Common slate, . . . 10 
Scoria of wrought iron. . 12 
Gold, pure. 20 
Natins, a. sense nee 
en . 
Cast iron, a cube . I0 


N 2% 


Silver, pure, 20 
Crystal pebble, „ 
Terra ponderosa, or barytes, 10 


L.. „ „ tae tok 
Abet n ee wa ite, LD 
Steel, a cube, ; 
Bor iron, da. n ie ee 10 
Garnett . n 0 
Copper, pure 
Dayks fain n de ta eon 
Zeile dee skier. cide ak 

Pumice stone 
An orientalemerald, . . . 2 
er „ e e sate ak BO 
White agate, 2 
Flint, oriental. 
A topaz or chrysolite, . . 3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
7 
7 
10 
12 
12 
17 
20 
20 
23 
24 
25 
25 
30 
30 
45 
Common lime: stone, 55 
60 
60 
60 
75 
80 


Volcanic clay. 10 
‘Cornish moor stone, . . + 10 
White rhomboidal spar, 10 
Rough cornelian, ; 10 


Rotten stone 10 


A diamond of 10 grains, when exposed to the lens 
for 30 minutes, was reduced to 6 grains. It opened, 
foliated, and emitted whitish fumes, and when again 
closed, it bore a polish, and kept its form. 2 

Gold retained its metallic state, though exposed 
for many hours. g 

The specimens of platina were in different states of 
approach to à metallic form. 

ar did not lose any of its weight after an ex- 
posure of three minutes. — 2 

Iron steel shear melted first at the part in contact 
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with the charcoal, while the ‘other part en posed to 


the focus was unfused. 


Iron scoria melted in much less time than the turn- 
ings of iron. bonis , 1 6 1 
Calx of iron from vitriolic acid, precipitated by 
mild fixed alkali, weighed 5 grains before exposure, 
and 54 after it. ‘i. e ih pad embag 
The remains of regulus of zinc, after it had melted 
and was nearly evaporated, were magnetic. g 
Regulus of cobalt was completely evaporated in 87 
Regulus of bismuth, exposed in charcoal, was near 
ly evaporated :—in black lead it began to melt in 2% 
and was soon after completely fused: Iron, on expo- 
sure of 180”, lost only half a grain; when placed 
on bone ash, it fused in 3”. N. Al Wende! 
Regulus of antimony, 33. grains, on charcoal, were 
fused in 3“, and 11 grains only remained after 198%. 
Fine kearsh from the cannon foundery evaporated 
very fast during 120% and 30“ afterwards. the re- 
mainder flowed in globules, which were attracted by 
the magnet when cold. e 
Crystal pebble of North America, ſive grains, 
contracted in 15”, were perfectly glazed in 135% 
ebullesced in 150% and became of a yim colour, and 
semitransparent. d nh aa 
Agate, oriental flint, cornelian, and jasper, were 
rendered externally of a glossy form. Miri 
Garnet, placed upon black lead fused in 120% It 
became of a darker hue, lost one-fourth of a grain, 
and was attracted by the magnet. Ten cut garnets 
from a bracelet run into one another in a few seconds. 
Mr Wedgewood's pyrometrical clay run into a 
white enamel in a few seconds. Other seven kinds 
of clay sent by that gentleman were vitrified. 
Limestone was sometimes vitrified and sometimes 
agglutinated. A globule from one of the specimens 
flew into a thousand pieces when put into the mouth. 
Stalactites zeolithus spatosus, nine grains, took a 
globular form in 60”. The globule began to become 
clear in 148”. It became perfectly transparent in 
155". When cold, its transparency diminished, and 
it assumed a beautiful red colour. ; 
Lavas and other volcanic products likewise yielded 
to the power of this lens. au d fase aad 
In the year 1802, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr Crawford, 
and some other members of the Royal Society, were 
present at an.experiment for concentrating the lunar 
rays; but though the most sensible thermometers 
were applied, it was rather thought that there was a 


} 


diminution than an increase of heat. 

It was not to be expected that this powerful lens, 
which cost such a large sum of money, could have 
been retained in the hands of Mr Parker. That in- 
genious artist was naturally desirous to indemnify 
himself for the expense of its construction. A subs 
scription was therefore opened for purchasing the 
lens, as a national instrument ; but, to the disgrace of 
our country, this subscription completely failed, and 
Mr Parker was induced to sell it to Captain Mackins 
tosh, who accompanied Lord Macartney to China. 
This valuable instrument was left at Pekin, where it 
remains a monument of Chinese ignorance, and Bri- 
tish parsimony. 1% tla 2 — 

From the history which we have now. given of diop. 
tric burning instruments, it evidently appears, that in 


every construction which has yet been proposed, a 


— 


* * 


is necessarily put to the magnitude, and conse- 
geet — 55 wer * e — A. 485 
N culty’ ocuring glass proper for a large 
solid lens ; she . — and 8 anes bre casting it inte 
lenticular form without faults and impurities ; the 
ineredse of central thickness which becomes ne- 

by increasing the diameter of the lens; the 


1 
W ec! 


enormous obstruction which is thus opposed to the 
* gue ine the solar rays; and the augmented 
at al on which dissipates the rays at the point; 

are almost — 2 me to the construc- 
tion of a solid lens of a size larger than that of Mr 


Parker. . . 
4 , indeed, has ‘ingeniously removed one 
of these difficulties, by His ec en 10 eb autre the 
lenses of three concentric zones. The quantity of 
is obviously diminished by this contrivance, and 
obstruction of the rays in 1 h the 
central portions of the lens is greatly lessened; but 
the outer ‘circular zone must still contain as much 
as the corresponding zone in the solid lens, and 
must be nearly as difficult to cast and grind as if it 
formed a part of the whole lens. eee 
burn. ‘ In order to remove these’ evils, and at the same 
time to diminish the expence and simplify the con- 
struction of dioptric burning instruments, the follow- 
ing construction has been proposed by Dr Brewster. 
er. It be required, for — — to construet a burnin 


4 


E lens 4 feet in diameter, it should be composed of dif- 
pla ferent pieces, as represented in Plate CVI. Fig. 2. 
i CVI. where ABCD is a lens of flint glass, 18 inches in 
Fig. 2. diameter. This lens is surrounded by several seg- 
7 ments, AG ID, AGE, BELC, CLID, ground in 
, the same tool with ABCD, but so formed with re- 

Sct‘ to their thickness at AB and GE, &c. that 
_ they may exactly resemble’ the corresponding por- 


tions of a solid lens. These different thicknesses can be 
calculated, and there is no difficulty in giving 
nts their proper form. This zone, consist- 
separate segments, is again surrounded with 
segments, G NOF, FOEP, PEM, MLR, 


the se 
er 


six inches broad in the direction of the radius. The 


a mass of flint glass 
8 construction com- 


I. The difficulty of 9 
t 


11 in for a solid lens, is in 
pl iy Femoved: i | | 
2. If impurities exist in the glass of any of the 
spherical segments, or if an accident happens to any 
of them, it can be easily —.— at a very trifling 
expense. Hence the spheric ts may be made 


> 


= Tre 


* 


1 of glass en more pre and free from laws and veins 


than the corresponding portions of a solid lens. 
3. From the spherical aberration of a convex lens, 
the focus of the outer portion is nearer the lens than 
the’ focus of the central parts, aud therefore the solar 
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RLKS, SKIT, TIHV, VHGN, each of which is 
section of this lens is represented in Fig. 3. where 


0 3. 

Mig DE is the central ortion, DC n, Eo F the second 
1 zone, and CA m, FB p the external zone. One of the 
Fig. 4 nts is shewn separately in Fig. 4. By this 

N combination of segments, a lens four feet in diameter 
* will be formed, and will obviously possess the same 
properties as if it consisted of solid glass. The ad- 
7 dane of this construction may be very shortly | 
4 enumerated, ra 8 
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light is not concentrated in the same point of the axis. Burning 
iis evil may, in à great measure, be removed in the »*tru- 
resent eoustruetion, 1 placing the different zones SSni* 
n such à manner that their foci may coincide.+ 
4. A lens of this construction may be formed by 
degrees, according to the convenience and means of 


the artist. One zone, or even one segment, may be 


added after another, and at e step the instrument 
may ‘be used as if it were complete. Thus, in Fig. 
2. the segment NVon may be added to the lens 


without the rest of the zone to which it belongs, and 
it will contribute, in the proportion of its area, to 
increase the Page effect. : | | 

5. If it d be thought advisable to grind the 
segments separately, or two by two, a much smaller 
tool will be iran than if they formed one conti- 
nuous lens. But, if it should be reckoned more ac- 
curate to grind each zone by itself, then the various 
segments may be easily held together by a firm ce- 
ment. . 

6. Each zone may have a different focal length, 
and may therefore be placed at different distances 
from the focal point if it is thought proper. 
In the construction of burning . — whether 
they consist of one solid piece, or of a number of 
zones and segments, a limit is necessarily put to their 
magnitude. As we increase the diameter of these 
lenses, the sutface of the outer zone has a more 
oblique position towards the incident rays, and, con- 
sequently, a 1 4 number of them are reflected 
from that surface. When this obliquity amounts to 
47° or 48°, the whole of the incident light is re- 
flected, and, therefore, a zone of this obliquity be- 
comes totally useless. The diameter of burning 
lenses can never exceed the chord of an arch of 47° 
or 48° of the sphere to which it has been d; 
and when the diameter approaches to this limit, the 
outer zone contributes very little to the general ef- 
fect: In order to’ surmount this difficulty, we must 
havé recourse to Catadioptric Instruments. 


ON CATADIOPTRIC BURNING INSTRUMENTS. . 


In order to construct a burning instrument which on catadi- 
shall, in a great measure, be unlimited in its power, optrie 
we must combine the principles both of reflection burning in- 
and refraction. We are not aware that any instru- ente. 
ment of this kind has ever been proposed; and we 
are the more surprised at this, as the proper combi- 
nation of lenses and mirrors must naturally suggest 
itself to any one who considers the limits which are 
set to the construction of single lenses, and the dis- 
advantages, either of a theoretical or a practical na- 
ture, to which they are liable. 

This instrument, which has been proposed 4 9 Burning 
Brewster, and which may be properly called a burn- sphere pro- 
ing sphere, from the arrangement of the lenses, is re- posed by. 
presented in Plate CVI. Fig. 5. which is merely a Dr Erew- 
section of the sphere, and represents only five of the b . 
lenses, and four of the mirrors: The ſenses A, B. cyy. 
C, D, E, which may be of any diameter and focal fig. 5. 
length, are so placed in the 6 Horiba surface AMN, 
that their principal foci exactly ‘coincide in the point 
F. If any of the lenses have a different focal length 


NIN “eels eh 1 Wms WIR : : 
a + The burning focus lies a little beyond the red rays, and is therefore at a greater distance ſrom the lens than the luminous 


2 
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Burning from the rest, the coincidence of its focus with that of 


Instru- 
ments 


Can 


the other may be easily effected by varying its distance 
from F. The whole spherical surface, Whose section 
is AM N, except a small opening for admitting the ob- 


ʒject to be fused, may be covered with: lenses, having 


all their foci coincident at F; though it will, 0 
be more convenient to have the posterior part MN 
without lenses, and occupied by a mirror of nearly 
the same radius FA as the sphere. The object of this 
mirror, is to throw back upon .the object at F the 
light that passes by it, without producing any ef- 
fect. “Each of the lenses, except the lens + is fur- 
nished with a plane glass mirror, which may be ei- 
ther fixed to the general frame of the sphere, or pla- 
ced upon a separate stand. When this. combination 
is completed, the sphere is exposed to the sun, so 
that its rays may fall at right angles upon the lens 
A, which will, of course, concentrate them at F, 
and produce a pretty intense heat. The plane mir- 
ror PQ, when properly adjusted, will reflect the 
sun’s light -perpendicularly upon the lens B, by 
- which. it will be refracted accurately to the focus F, 
and produce a degree of heat fully one-half of what 
was produced by the direct refracted rays of the 
sun through the lens A. A similar effect will be 
produced. by the: mirror RS and lens D, the mirror 
TU and lens C, the mirror VW and lens E, and by 


all the other mirrors and lenses which are not seen 


in the section. The effect may be still farther in- 
creased by the addition of a large lens at XX. As 
the angle which the surface of each mirror forms with 


the axis of its corresponding lens is a constant quan- 


tity, the mirrors may be all fixed to the general 


frame of the sphere, and therefore the only adjust- 
ment which the instrument will require, is to keep 


the axis of the lens A parallel to the direction of the 
solar rays. 


In order to estimate the advantages of this con- 


‘struction, let us compare its effects with those of 
a solid lens, which exposes the same area of glass to 
the incident rays. 


1. In theburning sphere, almost the only diminution 

of light is that which arises from reflection by the 
plane mirrors, and which may be estimated pretty accu- 
rately at one half of the incident light; but this loss 
e amply compensated by adding a few more 
lenses. 

2. In the solid lens, a great diminution of light 
arises from the thickness of the central portions, and 
from the obliquity of the parts at the circumference ; 
which, we conceive, will be fully equal to the light 
lost by reflection in the burning sphere. 

3. In the burning sphere, the lenses may be ob- 
tained of much purer glass than can be got for a so- 
lid lens; and therefore, cœteribus paribus, they will 
transmit more light. 

4. Owing to the small size of each lens in the 
burning sphere, the diminution of effect arising both 
from spherical aberration and from the aberration of 
colour, will be very much less than in the solid lens. 

5. In the burning sphere, the effect is greatly in- 
creased, in consequence of the shortness of the focal 
length of each lens, and the greater concentration of 
the incident light. 

6. In the burning sphere, all kinds of lenses may 
be combined. They may be made of any kind of 
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glass, of any diameter, and of any focal length; and 
the lenses belonging to different individuals may be 
combined for any occasional experiment, in Which a 
great intensity of heat is requisite. 

In the application of the preceding principle to a 
portable instrument, the different mirrors may be all 
cemented together, so as to form the frustum of a 
pyramid, having as many planes as there ‘are lenses 
surrounding the central lens. A section of this py- 
ramid is shown in Fig. 6., and a plan of it in ie. 
7. Each plane glass which composes the pyra- 
midal mirror is so placed as to reflect the incident 
rays upon the lens 5 or C which is adjacent to it; 
while the central lens A converges to the same focus 
as the rest the direct light of the sun which traver- 
ees the axis of the pyramid. _ Thus in the plan, Fig. 
7., the direct light of the sun falling upon the lens 
A, is refracted to the focus S, in Fig. 6.; the light 
which falls upon the mirror B, is reflected perpendi- 
cularly upon the lens 4, which refracts it to the same 
focus o; the light which falls on the mirror C, is 
reflected: upon the lens e, and so on with the rest; so 
that a whole column of rays, nearly equal in mag · 
nitude to the 175 — surface BCDEFG, Fig. 7., 
is concentrated to one point @. : 
mirrors, a conical frustrum of tin or of silvered cop- 
per 25 be advantageously employed. 


Tor farther information upon burning instruments, 


see Wolfii Opera Mathema:ica, tom. ii. p. 165—167. 
Traberus, In Nervo Optic. lib. ii. cap. 12. prop. 5: 
cor. i Vilette, Journal des Savans, 1666, p. 125, 
Ist ed.; 
Trans. No. 6. p. 95. Do. No. 33. p. 631. Do. 
No. 40. p. 795. Do. 1719, vol. xxx. No. 360. p. 
976. Tschirnhausen, Phil. Trans. vol. xvi. 1687, 
No. 188, 5 352; and Act. Erudit. 1687, Jan. p. 52. 
Hoesen, Phil. Trans. 1768, vol. lix. p. 4. La Ga- 
rouste, Mem. Acad. tom. i. p. 276. Buffon, Sup- 
plement a Histoire Naturelle, tom. ii. 8vo..Par. 1774. 
Sixieme Memoire, p. 181—309. Dutens Du Miroir 
Ardent d' Archimede, Paris 1755. A Description of 
the great Burning Glass made by M. Vileite and his 


two Sons, born at Lyons, with some Remarks upon - 


the surprising and wonderful Effecis thereof, London, 
1719. See also Mem. Acad. 1747. Zeiher, Nov. Com. 
Peirop. tom. vii. 1758, 1759, p. 237. Richman, 
Nov. Com. Petrop. vol. iii. p. 340. Nollet, Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1757, p. 896. Kircher's Ars Magna 
Lucis et Umbre, p. 772. -Courtivron, Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1747, p. 659. Trudaine, Mem. Acad. Par. 
1774, p. 62. Journal Encyclopedique, 15th Sept. 
1777. Cadet and Brisson, Mem. Acad. Par. 1777, 
p- 541. Dupuy's Mem. Acad. Inscript. 1777. (8) 
BURNLEY, a market town in Lancashire, stands 
on a peninsula, formed by the rivers Colder and 
Brown, 213 N. of London, and at a small distance 
from the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. Some consi- 
derable manufactories of linen and cotton are esta- 
blished on the adjacent rivers; and the vicinity a- 
bounds with excellent, pit-coal and quarries of free- 
stone, flags and slate. It has a handsome chapel of 
ease, and two dissenting meeting-housee.. There are 
five annual fairs held in Burnley, and a weekly mar- 
ket on Monday. Number of houses 682, inhabitants 
3305, of whom 940 are employed in trade and ma- 
~nufactures. (v) 
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Sh a ay ther, Poor as he 
unction 72 some neighbours, 
ee and live at their houses in 
acher seems to have had an amiable 
2 cu —5 the talents of his pupil, 2 
8 little anticipation of his fame: he taught him 
sh grammar, a. eircumstance of great import- 
1 Burns, ih facilitatin 51 his Se, and 
conversation wi Fut rior education at a 
— —5 his life. we 1767, Burns’s fa. 
1 oe Eee ah, place of our poet, and took a 
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; and at the end of two years and a half from 


ö urdoch's school more irre- 
J a Sag! of his tuition, Murdoch quitted 


for a different appomtment. Burns was 

t with no other instructor than his father, at 

the farm. of Mount Oliphant ; but the venerable rus- 

2 ta hare, done all that jay in himself for the 
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1 — ild have served him better. 
ee sumetim tried o speak it. On one occa- 
ion, when he c n Edinb at the house of an 
_ accomplished en 5 dy who had been 1 
in France, he a des. be French 
bar, to whom he was introduced, rench Wo- 


hn 


n PART 1. 


age of 19, in 


of history aad philoso 


with chivalrous 
for the imagination; in an age, too, when transla- 
tions were sought with more avidity ; translations 


speaks a more sincere. lan 
ut 
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English » but Burns must try bis 
powers. His sentence was — to compli- 
ment r apparent eloquence in conver. 
Cont 5 Pa! some, idiom, he made the 
lady ndersti at she was too fond of gus 
herself speak. The French woman, highly incense 

plied, that, were more instances of vain poets 
* — of talkative : and Bat was obliged to 


use his own lang fete ate appeasing her 


He made a s N to learn Latin, but, did 
not persevere. . Upon the whole, the instructions al- 
ready mentioned, with a quarter’s attendance, at 


in geometry and surveying, and a few 
lessons at a country dancing school, form the histury 
Burns’s education, From the books which he 
read during that period, he had imbibed a 1 ie 
y; but oll the time of 
becoming au author, his brother assures us, that 
was.imperfectly, or not at all acquainted with our 
most eminent English authors. e have been thus 


minute in noticing the history of our poet’s mind, 
because his education has been sometimes as much 


over-rated as under-rated. It has been said to be 
equal to that of Shakespeare.“ If the education of 
a poet means that 8 which shall best inspire a 
wets we pee to say, with deference to the high au- 

thority which we contradict, that his reading must 


have been infinitely inferior to that of Shakespeare. 


e overflowin 
richest f. 


t lived in an a 


The great ancient 
romantic books, 


which Shakespeare. must have perused incessantly, 


from his business of writing for the stage. 


But the youth of Burns was depressed by circum- 


“stances still more dispiriting than waut of education. 

His father was unfortunate on the farm of Mount 

_ Oliphant, 

verty; for several years, butcher’s meat was a stran- 

’ 555 er in ‘their house, and Robert, who was the eldest, 
re 


The family lived in a state of toil and po- 


shed in the barn at 13 years of age, and at 15 


was the principal labourer on the farm. To this 
scanty diet, and exhaustion of strength, aggravated 
_ by the of still deeper family 1 — 5 from 
the d vine health of his father, his brother ascribes 


the melancholy and nervousness which fixed on his 
constitution, and everitually drove him to baneful re- 
liefs. This kind of life (he says), 11 . 


loom of a hermit,’ and the unceasing moil of a gal- 
5 slave, brought me to my 16th year, a ee be 


fore which eriod I first committed the sin ot r 
2 The object RF his first attachment was 
. —— . it in prose. 1 2 : am 


pbell, a simple, Highland girl, his 1 257 2 
reaper in the same fie 45 He was separated from this 
rap idol of his attachment by the poverty “of. cir- 

cumstances, which did not allow t to artes of them 
a choice of 1 oF an opportunity. of meeting 
after separation. bea See not so tenacious of 
attachment as that ae 15 (though his poetry 
guages) and we find him 
nging its obi ect of idolatry several times before 
his marriage. But if he was ‘too honest to Plast of 
unvaried fidelity, he was too faithful to his. first love 


ani 


. — 


—— 


Burns, 


agitation. 
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to hear of the death of Mary, without the sincerest 
He was a married man when he received 
the news. He entreated his wife Jane to sing to him 
all the tenderest airs, which she knew had power to 
solace his spirits in a state of emotion; after which, 
he withdrew himself, and for several hours gave way 
to a flood of tears, and the deepest paroxysms of 

rief. After he was calmed, he wrote his Address to 

ary in Heaven, a most exquisite effusion. 

His father removed from Mount Oliphant to a 
neighbouring farm, called Lochlea, and there Burns 
eontinued from his 17th to his 24th year. In his 
23d year, he attempted to settle himself in business 
as a flax. dresser in the neighbouring town of Irwin; 
but his shop took fire one unhappy evening, when 
he was celebrating the welcome of the new year with 
a carousal, his stock was consumed, and he was not 
so fond of the trade as to attempt scorer credit 
for a new adventure. His father died soon after, and 
his all went to his creditors ; but the family contri- 
ved to collect some money among themselves, and 
entered on the neighbouring farm of Mossgiel. Ro- 
bert now said to himself, Come go too, I will be 
wise ;’” he read farming books, calculated crops, and 
attended markets; but neither this purposed wisdom 
of the poet, nor the steady sagacity of his brother 
Gilbert, could avert misfortunes. The soil of their 


farm was unimprovable, and a succession of bad 


erops obliged them to abandon it, with great loss 
of stock, at the end of four years. During this pe- 
riod, Burns had become known in the neighbourhood 
as a maker of rhymes. A satire on the Calvinisti- 
cal clergymen of the place had met with applause, 
not only from the laity, but from a certain de- 
scription of the clergy, who relished humour. Holy 


* Willie’s Prayer next made its appearance, and alarm- 


ed the kirk-session so much, that they held several 
meetings to consult on taking vengeance on the au- 
thor. „ Unluckily for me (says the poet), my wan- 
derings led me on another side, within point blank 
shot of their heaviest metal.” He alludes to the 
church censure, which he was obliged to undergo 
for his connexion with Jane Armour, afterwards his 
wife,—a connexion which could no longer be con- 
cealed at the time, when he was forced to quit his 
farm, and had resolved to push his fortunes on the 
other side of the Atlantic. For want of money to 
procure his passage to Jamaica, he had thought of 
indenting himself as a servant. From this rey 
he was extricated, by publishing his Poems at Kil- 
marnock: he reaped fe 

but not sufficient for the present to set aside his 
thoughts of emigration. In the mean time, his pride 
and affections were wounded almost to distraction, 
by the consequences of his amour. He loved the 
partner of his disgrace very tenderly, and, as all the 
atonement he could offer to her, made a private mar- 
riage with her. But his affairs being still in a hope- 
less state, he could form no other arrangement, than 
that he should leave her behind him at her father’s, 
a substantial farmer, proposing, whilst he pushed his 
fortune in Jamaica, that they should trust to better 
circumstances for their re- union. The parents of 


Jane were, however, more sensible to the misfortune . 


of her having a husband so far removed, than to the 


om them a temporary supply, 


disgrace of her having children without the name of 
a wife, and persuaded her to renounce the marriage, 
which was informal. Burns, though he sufficiently 
proved his honour, by marrying her in his prosperity, 
consented that she should renounce him in his adver- 
sity. But, amidst the distraction and gloom of his 
prospects, the fame of his poems had made a rapid 
progress. A letter from Dr Blacklock induced him 
to repair immediately to Edinburgh, after his chest 
was on the road to the port from which he was to 
sail, and after he had composed his farewell song to 
Caledonia. The reception which he met with in his 
native capital is well known, as the impression which 
he made by the interesting powers of his conversa- 
tion is still remembered by many. He possessed, 
with all his practical folly and misconduct, a quick 
and almost intuitive power of reading human charac- 
ter. His manners, wher he came to Edinburgh, are 
thus described by Professor Stewart: „They were 
then, as they continued ever afterwards, simple, man- 
ly, and independent, —strongly impressive of consci- 
ous genius and worth, but without any thing that 
indicated forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. The 
attentions which he received in Edinburgh were 
such, as would have turned any head but his own. 
I cannot say that I perceived any unfavourable ef- 
fect which they left upon his mind. He retained 
the same simplicity of manners and appearance 
which struck me so forcibly when I first saw him 
in the country.. From his conversation, I should 
have pronounced him to be fitted to excel in what- 
ever walk of ambition he had chosen to exert his 
abilities. 5 / 

Among the first encouragers of Burns’s genius was 
the Earl of Glencairn, an accomplished and high- 
minded nobleman ;—if he had lived longer, and if his 
power had equalled his wishes, Scotland (as his bio- 
grapher remarks) might have still exulted in the ge- 


_ nius, instead of lamenting the early fate of her bard. 


But unhappily at this period, Edinburgh contained 
an uncommon proportion of men of considerable ta- 
lents, but devoted to social excesses. Burns was as 


re 
om, 


_— 


much beset, by the importunity of those admirers of 


his genius to share his society, as impelled by the 


vehemence of his character to indulge in their orgies. 
The sudden alteration in his habits of life, operated 
on him physically as welt as morally. The humble 
fare of an Ayrshire peasant he had exchanged for the 
luxuries of the Scottish metropolis; and the effects 
of this change on his constitution could not be in- 
considerable. He saw his danger, and at times form- 
ed resolutions to guard against it; but he had em- 


barked on the tide of dissipation, and was borne along 


its stream. | 
The profits of a new edition enabled him, in the 
year after his arrival in Edinburgh, (1787,) to make 
the tour of a considerable extent of Scotland. He 
visited the tomb of Bruce, and knelt at it with cha- 
racteristic devotion. Unhappily for his habits, he 
returned to Edinburgh, and spent there the winter of 
1787—8, His visit seems to have been without any 
serious object, and consumed some portion of his 
capital, which would have been much better bestowed 
on stocking a farm, than in renewing his round of 
dissipation. He probably looked, however, to some 


* 
e 


wl ae 
* 


— 
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* — 
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t provision from the extensive patronage 
which he nominally enjoyed. A provision was, in- 


~ deed, at last made for him; but it was a miserable 


provision. the place of an exciseman, an office which 
condemned him to the haunts of smugglers and the 
society of publicans. Burns humorously expressed 
his consolation for the lowness of his corps and com- 
rades, by comparing it to the encouragement which 
he had heard held out by a recruiting serjeant to some 
young soldiers; Gentlemen, you have eulisted in 
the most blackguard corps in his majesty’s service ; if 
there is an honest man among you, he is sure to make 
his fortune in the regiment.” 

» He now took a farm on the banks of the Nith, 
built himself a house with his own bands, and settled 
in conjugal union with his Jane. But here his unhap- 

distraction between two businesses, and the jour- 
nies which he was obliged to take in his profession 
as an exciseman, had so bad an effect on his 2 

ursuits, that, at the end of three years and a half, 
be found it convenient, if not necessary, to resign the 
one. His office in the excise had 3 produced 
about fifty pounds per annum. Having acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the board, he was ap- 
pointed to a new district in Dumfriesshire, worth 
about seventy pounds per annum; and he settled in 

Dumfries in 1791. Hitherto, although addicted to 
excess in company, Burns had abstained from the ha- 
bitual use of spirituous liquors; but in Dumfries new 
temptations presented themselves to * the sin that so 

ily beset him.“ His life was embittered also by 

the political persecution (for it can be called nothing 
else,) which he suffered for expressing the indepen- 
dent principles of a friend to Information 
of some unguarded expressions, which he had used in 
private conversation, was sent to the board of excise, 
and he was prevented from being cast out of bread 
and support, only by the interposition of his steady 

friend Mr Grahame of Fintrx. a 

In the winter of phy his e ys broken by 
cares, irregularities, and passions, into premature 
decline, The summer returned, but only to shine on 
his sickness and his grave. In July his mind wander- 
ed into delirium, unless roused by conversation; and 
in that month a fever, on the fourth day of its con- 
tinuance, closed his life and sufferings, at 37 years of 

2 a ye ? 24 : P 2 

eie his person, about five feet ten inches 
igh, of a form that indicated strength as well as 
agility ; his forehead was finely raised, indicating ex- 
tensive capacity; his eyes were large, dark, full of 
ardour, and intelligence; his character, though mar- 
red by imprudence, was never contaminated by du- 
plicity or meanness. 

As a poet, without accomplishing any work of 
extensive or complicated design, he has exhibited all 
the variety of poetical powers which can enter into 
the greatest works, the conduct of a plan only except- 
ed. The English reader is alive to the force and 

feeling of many of his es; but the Scottish 

reader perceives also, that he is as much a master of 
the ludicrous and familiar, as of the strong and pa- 

- thetic. His humour in delineating Scottish character 
and manners, unfortunately for his name, depends 

upon a language which is * expiring; but as long 
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as it remains intelligible, the gaiety and the unsophis. 
ticated charm of his pictures from rustic life, will 
be deeply felt by his countrymen, and will, in all pro- 
bability, be studied by glossaries, as Chaucer’s able 
pictures of English life are now studied by the En- 

lish scholar, 8 a poet, he is superior in force to 

amsay; his humour is of a richer vein than that of 
either Ramsay or Fer both of whom, as he 
himself informs us, he had frequently in his eye, but 
rather with a view to kindle at their flame than to 
servile imitation. Ferguson’s Farmer’s Ingle, which 
may be considered as a Scottish pastoral, was cer- 
tainly the architype of his Colter’s Saturday Night. 
The picturesque simplicity of the former is not only 
caught by Burns, but it is elevated by touches of 
tenderness and sublime devotion unknown to Fergu- 
son, The description of these humble cotager or 
ming a wider circle round their hearth, and uniting 
in the worship of God, is a picture, as Dr Currie has 
observed, the most deeply ting of any which the 
rural muse bas ever presented. Such poetry (it is 
well added by the same critic, ) is not to be estimated 
by the degree of pleasure it bestows ; it is calculated 
far beyond any other human means to give perma- 
nence to the scenes and characters it so exquisitely 
describes. 

As a song writer, he has adapted the Scottish me- 
lodies to such appropriate words, that he seems more 
like one discovering by inspiration certain thou 
which had lain hid in the tune, than like a writer 


in his descriptive and epistolary poetry, his mirth is 
coarse, but he is never vulgar (that we recollect) in 
his songs ; even in the rustic and bacchanalian strains. 
are the best. In comparing the dif- 
ferent faculties of his mind as a ports we think his 

yond his fancy. 
This may account for the simp 1 of his amatory 
poetry, in the language of which, fancy is always a 
dangerous intruder. Setting aside the now forgot- 


ten authors of ancient ballads, he has done more for 


Scottish song, than all the other writers in our north- 
ern dialect. Crawfurd, Skinner, Ross, and Fer- 
guson, are names not to be put in the most distant 
competition with his. Ramsay was, with all his 
other merits, an indifferent song writer. There are 
not above half a dozen songs true to the national 
character and dialect, produced within the last cen- 
tury, which have the exquisite stamp of merit suf- 
ficient to rank with his happiest effusions. Those 
few are indeed very beautiful exceptions: The reader 
will, perhaps, anticipate that we allude to the 
4 Flowers of the Forest,“ and «* Auld Robin Gray,“ 
as the most striking instances, In one species of 
song he had no predecessor; we mean his war songs 
of Bact to his troops, and the song of Death. In 
these he has risen to a lyric energy to which the pas- 
toral genius of our music does not follow him, 

Dr Currie has scarcely left any thing to do in il- 
lustrating the merit of his chief s individually; 
and we owe no small degree of gratitude to the me- 
mory of that good and great man, for so fully execut- 
ing the trust of a critic and biographer to the poet 
of Scotland. Holy Willie’s Prayer, which Dr Currie 
has omitted, is inferior to nothing which Burns has 


Burns. 


adapting his own thoughts to the music, Sometimes 
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Burns, written in force of humour ; and his Cantata of the 


Burnt- 
island. 


— another inimitable picture from low life. 


speare, and 


Beggars, which Dr Currie has likewise omitted, is 
We trust, as Scotchmen, we shall be pardoned for 
discussing at such length, the merits of a poet so pe- 
euliar in genius and circumstances. It is not that 
we underrate the living or the future generation, when 
we say, that “ we shall not look upon his like again.” 
Our ancient language is expiring, and with Burns, or 
with Macniel at least, it is probable, that Scottish 
poetry will also expire; we dwell therefore with 
fondness on the last voice of our Doric muse. We 
may find again the same genius spring from a cottage, 
and sufficiently acquainted with veritable life, to in- 
terest us in whatever belongs to simplicity and rustic 
nature; but we shall not again hear a poet, in that 
dialect which is at once venerable from ancient asso- 
ciations, and endearing, because it has been the real 
language of our childhood, and entwined with our 
earliest recollections. The affected rust of obselete 
words, will not be a substitute for this natural anti- 


quity. Let them plant the moss of language ever 


so thickly, poets will only make out of this phrase- 
ology an artificial pile of ruins. But Burns’s song 
is, to a Scotchman in a foreign land, the ranz de 
uaches of his country. On the banks of the Ganges, 
or the Ohio, it recals to him scenes of his playfellows, 


the images of his brothers and his sisters; it speaks to 


him also of Bruce and of Wallace in the very lan- 
guage which the heroes themselves spoke, 
He was alive (says Dr Currie, ) to every species 
of emotion. He is one of the few poets, who have 
at once’excelled in humour, in tenderness, and in sub- 
limity ; a praise unknown to the ancients, and which, 
in modern times, is only due to Ariosto, to Shake- 
rhaps to Voltaire. To compare the 
writings of the Scottish ‘peasant with the works of 
these giants in literature, might appear presumptuous, 
yet it may be asserted, that he has displayed the foot 
of Hercules.“ (u) 

BURNT ISLAND, or BrunrisLann, a royal 


borough of Scotland, in the county of Fife, stands 


upon à kind of peninsula at the bottom of the Bin, 


a steep hill, on the north bank of the Frith of Forth, 
nearly opposite to Leith. From its insular situation, 


this town is airy and healthy, not subject to epide- 


mical diseases, and there are dry and pleasant walks 
at all times in its vicinity. The town is indifferently 
built, consisting chiefly of one spacious street; and 
the church is an old square building with a spire in 


the centre. Its harbour, however, is one of the 
best on the coast. The bottom is of a fine clay, 
and vessels ground very easily; and, during spring 
tides, the water at the heads of the piers is 22 
feet deep. 
derable depth at high water; and being surrounded 
with hills in the form of an amphitheatre, is com- 
pletely sheltered from every, wind but the south. On 


each side of its entrance is a projecting ledge of 
rocks, called the east and west bu, which runs out 


to the sea for about 130 yards, and breaks the hea- 
vy swells from the south west; and the headlands 
of Clayness and Sand-end defend it from the seas 


which are beeps up the Forth by easterly winds. 


There is excellent anchorage ground in the outer 
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It is capacious, secure, and of consi- 
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But notwithstanding the local advantages of this har- 
bour, though nature has done much, and a good deal 
has been done by art, it is still capable of very con- 
siderable improvements. It is always dry at low 
water, and the spring tides ebb from 20 to 30 yards 
without the piers. To render it commodious, there= 
fore, for passage boats and other small craft to enter 
and sail at all times of tide, requires only an extension 
of the piers, which, according to Mr Rennie, might 
be easily accomplished, as plenty of materials are to 
be found in the neighbourhood. “For this purpose,” 
says that gentleman in his report to the trustees, e the 
two ledges of rocks, namely the east and west bush, 
afford an excellent opportunity; but owing’ to their 
being upwards of 400 feet in length, the expense will 
be considerable. The distance between these ledges, 
at their extremity, is about 200 feet, and the sounds 
ings between them, at low water spring tides} is 
from seven to eight feet; and the decrease of depth 
from thence to the present pier is gradual.”? Such 
an improvement 0004 not only be of essential impor- 
tance to the town itself; but were a correspondent 
pier to be erected at Newhaven, as was proposed) it 
would be of the utmost advantage to the county of 
Fife and the public in general, as it would render a 
direct communication between the two sides of the 
Forth at all times practicable. urn. 
This town, before the union of the two kingdoms, 
carried on a considerable trade to England in the ex- 


portation of corn and malt; but since that time lit- 


tle business of any kind has been done. Within these 


‘fifteen years, however, trade has begun to revive’; 


and a considerable quantity of herrings have been an- 
nually cured here for à number of years past; but 
this business has of late been rather falling off.— 
There is now established in the town, a vitriol work 
and a distillery, and the business of ship-building is 
prosecuted to a considerable extent. 
An excellent dry dock has lately been constructed 
by Mr Farnie, an inhabitant’ of Burntisland. It is 
very extensive and commodious, being 215 feet in 


length, and of a proportional breadth.” The gates 


are 43 feet 4 inches wide, ‘atid contain 174 feet of 
water, which renders it capable of receiving the lar- 
gest frigates. 

Burntisland was strongly fortified by our French. 


allies in the troubles of 1560; and from its natural 


strength, and its vicinity to the capital, it was then 


considered as a post of great importance. 8 
> 


the usurpation it stood out against Oliver Cromwell, 


‘until he agreed to repair the streets and harbour, and. 


to build a quay; and in 1715 it was surprised and 
taken by the rebels. The remains of its walls and 
intrenchments are still visible; and on the south east 
side of the port are the ruins of an old castle, whieh 


was built by the Duries, and which commanded both. 
‘the town and harbour. ! * 


The peninsula on which the town is situated, and 
also much of the surrounding elevated country, is 
composed of rocks belonging to one of the newer 


coal formations. These rocks are greenstone, sand- 
stone, limestone, bituminous shale, slate clay, clay 


iron-stone, coal; and we suspect that the trap tuff, 


‘amygdaloid, and basalt, which occur on the Bin. 


n 
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Dunearn hill, Orrock hill, Alexander's craig, &c. 
are members of the same series or formation. The 
beds of greenstone are frequently traversed by veins, 


* which are filled with beautiful varieties of common 


chalcedony, flint, quartz, amethyst, calcareous spar, 
brown spar. Agana oceur imbedded in the 
ne, also in the amygdaloid ; and we have ob- 
served serpentine and asbest in the greenstone, a fact 
Which shews that serpentine is not confined to the 
primitive and transition mountains. et 
The government of this borough is vested in a coun- 
cil, consisting of 14 guild counseil and seven 
trades cou: From the former are chosen a 
and three bailies ; but sometimes the provost 
is elected from the neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
in which case he is a supernumerary. According 
to the census taken in 1811, Burntisland contains 192 
inhabited houses, and 392 families, in which are 738 
males and 877 females, making in all 1615 inhabi- 
tants. N. Lat. 562 8! W. Lo 99.5. (p) i 
BURRAMPOOTER. See Ida. 
BURRO. See BoR Ro. 
» BURROUGH’s MACHINE. See Grass- 
GRINDING. ©. enn p 
. BURSARIA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
taodria, and order seein See Borany, p. 
2141. 1 * a Rj 1 3 
BURSERA, a genus of plants of the class Poly- 
gamia, and order Diecia. See Borany, p. 347. 
BURTON-uroN Trent, a borough and market- 
-town in Staffordshire, is situated on the west bank 
of the river Trent, over which it has an old stone 
bridge of 37 arches. Though an ancient town, it 
contains several handsome modern buildings; and its 
church, which was rebuilt in 1722, is much admired 
for its neatness and convenience. It has a neat town- 
hall, erected, in 1772, at the sole expence of the 
Earl of Uxbridge ; and at the south end of the town 
are the ruins of a. Benedictine abbey, which was 
founded in 1004. It has also a free- school, and two 
‘ alms-houses. The principal manufactures of Burton 
are hats, of which large quantities are furnished for 
the army.and navy, iron mongery, cotton, and light 
woollen stuffs.. But it is chiefly famous for its ale, 
which is not only in high repute throughout Eng- 


Burton.is very conveniently situated for commerce, 
as the Trent is navigable for boats of considerable 
burden as high as the town; and it has also commu- 

nication, by means of canals, with the Le cities 
of the kingdom. It has four anuual fairs, one of 
which continues for five days, and a weekly market 
on Thursday. Number of houses, 738. Popula- 
tion, 3679, of whom 1825 are t in trade and 


{2 ser! flew 
bURY,.a borough and market town in Lanca- 
shire, is pleasantly situated on the east side of the 


194 from London. It is a large and prosperous 
town, and N noted for its manufacture of 
cotton in 

* „called half-thicks and kerseys. Numerous 
2s ries are established on the rivers. and brooks in 
the vicinity; and the conveyance, both of the raw 
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Montpellier of England. 
bey, which was founded here, about the year 903, 
in honour of St Edmund, king of the East Angles, 


land, but is exported to many parts of the continent. 


hall, where the county assizes are held. 


manufactures. N. Lat. 520 50’, W. Long. 1° 36’. 
in the 


the town is vested in a recorder, 12 burgesses, and 
river Irwell, about nine miles from Manchester, and 


its branches, and for coarse woollen | 


BUR 


material, and of manufactured goods, is greatly faci- 
litated by the canal from Bury to Manchester. This 
town owes its wealth and commercial importance, in 
a great measure, to the laudable exertions of Sir Ro- 
bert Peele, Bart., who has established exteusive ma- 
nufacturing and calico printing works on the banks 
of the Irwell, and who has given every encourage- 
ment to the invention and improvement of useful ma- 
chinery. The church of Bury, which was rebuilt in 


1780, is rather a handsome structure; besides which, 


it has a chapel of ease, and Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Independent meeting-houses. It has also a free 
school for boys with two masters, and a charity 


school for boys and girls. A dreadful accident occur- 


red here in 1787, by the falling of the theatre, when 


nearly 300 persons were buried in the ruins, many of 
whom were killed, and others terribly bruised. The 


ulation of Bury, by the increase of manufactures 


in its neighbourhood, was more than tripled in less 
t 30 years. 
and 2090 inhabitants; while, according to the cen- 
sus of 1801, there were 1341 houses, and 7072 in- 
habitants, of whom 4545 were returned as employ- 


In 1773, it contained 461 houses, 


: 


ed in trade and manufactures. It has three annual 


fairs, and a weekly market on Thursday. N. Lat. 
53 56’, W. Long. 2° 26’. 


See Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. ix. p. 291. (T) 

BURY St Epmunps, a populous borough in the 
county of Suffolk, is situated on the river Lark, and 
is remarkable for the salubrity of its climate, which 
has gained it the 8 appellation of the 
It owes its name to an ab- 


who was murdered by the Danes in a wood at Hoxne, 


and whose shrine, in the days of superstition, became 
a place of great resort and veneration. Of this ab- 


bey, which was esteemed one of the largest and 


richest in the kingdom, one gate ony remains, which, 


however, presents a fine specimen o 
deur. 
$4 streets, which are wide and well paved, and in- 
tersect each other at nearly right angles; and, in- 


its former gran- 


cluding the suburbs, it extends a mile from east to 


west, and about two miles from north to south. Its 
rincipal buildings are, the churches of St Mary and 
t James’s, which are handsome structures, with spa- 


_ cious. and elegant windows, and are deservedly es- 


teemed for their exact and beautiful symmetry. The 
church of St Margaret is now converted into a shire- 


a spacious guildhall, a beautiful market cross sur- 
rounded with iron railing, an elegant little theatre, a 
free grammar school, four meeting-houses, and an hos- 


ital, or work house, for 30 boys, and as many girls. 


ts only manufacture is spinning wool, which is used 
S of fine stuffs. The government of 


24 common council men. One of the burgesses is 
annually chosen alderman, who holds the office of 
chief magistrate, and six senior burgesses act as as- 
sistant justices. 


Bury St Edmund's is said to have been the place - 


where the barons of England, at the instigation of 


Cardinal Langton, entered into a confederacy to as- 


It is a clean and handsome town, containing 


It has also - 


Bury. 


BUS 


Busching, sert their privileges Pant the oppressions of King 


John; and it is also famous for several meetings of 
parliament, It was burnt by Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark, and almost completely destroyed; but the ab- 
bey was rebuilt by his son Canute, who restored the 
town to its former importance. In 1257, a violent 
plague swept off above a thousand of its inhabitants ; 
and, in 1638, upwards of 600 perished by this dread- 
ful calamity, Sr 

This borough sends two members to parliament. 
It has three annual fairs, and two weekly markets on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Number of houses, 1397. 
Population 7655, of whom 4198 are employed in 
trade and manufactures. N. Lat. 52° 20’, E. Long, 
0° 50, (% 

BUSCHING, ANTHONY Freperick, was born 
at Stadthagen, in Germany, in 1724. After having 
been instructed in the Greek, Chaldaic, and Sy- 
riac languages, and also in mathematics and astro- 
nomy, by M. Hauber, the pastor of a German con- 
gregation at Copenhagen, he went, in 1744, to study 
divinity at Halle. In 1746, he published his first 
work, entitled, An Introduction to the Epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians, which was followed by his 
exegetical lectures on Isaiah and on the New Testa- 
ment. Having been employed, in 1748, to superin- 
tend the education of the eldest son of the Count 


Lynar, he accompanied that nobleman to St Peters-- 


burgh in 1749, and in the course of this journey he 
planned the new system of geography, which he af- 
terwards executed with so eek ability. The diffi- 
culties with which he had to struggle in the compo- 
sition of this work, induced him to leave his pre- 
sent situation (1752), and to repair to Copenhagen 
for the purpose of completing it. In this city he 
conducted a monthly work on the state of the Arts 
and Sciences in Denmark ; and when he returned to 
Halle, in 1754, he published his Vindiciq Sepien- 
trionis, and announced his design of publishing a 
work on the constitution of the principal states of 
Europe. This plan, however, was frustrated, by his 
accepting, in 1759, of the office of extraordinary 
professor of philosophy at Gottingen, ‘with a salary 
of 200 rix-dollars to enable him to complete his geo- 
raphy. . 

9 15 Ane uence of the death of Mosheim, Busch- 
ing offered himself a candidate for the professorshi 
of theology in Gottingen; but his religious opi- 
nions were not sufficiently sound, and instead of ob- 
taining the object of his ambition, he was ordered 
by a rescript, issued in 1757, to abstain from lectur- 
ing on disputed points in theology, and from pub- 
1 any thing on that subject which had not been 
approved of by the privy council of Hanover. 

In 1759, Busching was appointed public professor 
of philosophy, and his leisure hours were occupied 
in the completion of his geographical work, In 1761, 
he accepted of the office of pastor to a Lutheran 
congregation at St Petersburg, where he founded a 
public school, which had risen to such reputation 
in 1763, that Catherine II. granted it several privi- 
leges. Some disputes, however, respecting this in- 
stitution, produced a difference between him and his 
congregation, and occasioned his return to his native 


country. Busching now chose Altona as the place 
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of his residence; and he continued here, notwith- 
standing the numerous proposals that were made to 
induce him to return to Gottingen. In 1766, he 
was appointed director of a gymnasium at Berlin; 
and in this capital he spent the remainder of his life, 
respected by all who knew him, and distinguished by 
his unwearied industry in literary pursuits. A pul- 
monary disorder, with Which he was for several years 
afflicted, terminated his useful life, in 1793 and, ac- 
cording to his own directions, he was buried in his 
garden at midnight, without any ceremony. 

The productions of this laborious writer were more 
than an hundred. His Geography, which was pub⸗ 


lished at different times after the year 1754, was com- 


pleted in six quarto volumes, and went tbrough no 
fewer than eight editions during his life. He pub- 
lished also a Magazine for Modern History and Geo- 
graphy, which was completed in 22 quarto parts, be- 
tween 1767 and 1788. His Weekly account of 
Maps Ert in detached parts, between the years 
1773 and 1787. () 

BUSHEL, a measure of capacity for dry com- 
modities. The standard bushel of this country, when 
measured in the presence of the House of Commons in 
1696, was found to contain 2145.6 cubic inches of wa- 
ter; and this water, when weighed, amounted to 1131 
ounces and 14 pennyweights Troy. In 1697, it was 
determined by act of parliament, that every round 
bushel, with a plain and even bottom, that was 183 
inches diameter and 8 inches deep, should be regard- 
ed as a legal Winchester bushel, which will conse- 
quently contain 2150.42 cubic inches. 10 

The bushel, in different parts of England, is of 
various sizes. ; 

Gallons. 
Abingdon and Andover bushel contains 9 
Appleby and Penrith, for pease, rye, and wheat, 16 


Appleby and Penrith, for barley, big, malt, 
mixed malt, and oats, - —— oe 20 
Carlisle bushel, - . - - 24 
Chester do. for wheat, rye, &c. — 32 
Chester do. for oats, 4 = - . 40 
Dorchester do. for malt and oats, - 10 
Falmouth do. of stricken coals, * 16 
Falmouth do. for other articles, 20 and 21 
Kingston upon Thames, ee eee 
Newbury,” - wt. OS . te — 9 
Wycombe and Reading, ee eee eee. 
Stamford, e e > — = 46 
(w) 


’ BUSHIRE, or more properly Anuscuanr, the 
principal sea-port of Persia, in the province of Far- 
sistan, is situated on the extremity of a peninsula in 
the Persian Gulf. The town is of a triangular form, 


surrounded on two sides by the sea, and fortified to- 


wards the land by a wall, with twelve bastions, per- 
forated at the top with holes, through which the de- 
fenders may point their musketry. The streets are 
only from six to eight feet wide, and the houses are 
mean and low, constructed chiefly of mud, or of a 
soft sandstone, which is obtained from the ruins of 
Reshire, in the neighbourhood. Those of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants are distinguished by a square turret, 
of which there are nine in Bushire; and this circum- 
stance gives the city, at a distance, very much the 
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; of a burying:ground. Its only public the affections and services of his people, but merely Raad 
? ings are the . are —— — filled the office to which he had been born, and held — 
and of which there are four of the Shiites, and three his precarious authority only at the will of Persia. 


of the Sunnites. It has also two hummums, and two 
caravanseras. The house of the English resident 
stands about two miles from the town, and is the 
2 place deserving the name of a building. 
. Bushire possesses a very commodious harbour, by 
which vessels can approach close to the city. Fleets 
of boats from the neighbouring coast bring coarse 
linen for turbans, earthen pots, mats, &c. which 
they exchange for dates. From Bombay, Masuli- 
am, and gal, it draws Guzerat kincobs, chintz, 
—— muslins, &c. for which the return is ge- 
nerally made in specie; but many of its broad cloths 
are imported from France by way of Russia; and 
notwithstanding the expence of land carriage, it buys 
them cheaper — they can be procured from the 
East India Company. The favourite colours are 
scarlet and yellow. Its principal exports are car- 
pets, pearls, and cotton; and its inhabitants fabri- 
cate from the cotton bushes in the vicinity of the 
town, a kind of cloth nearly equal to the China nan- 
keen. It carries on also a considerable trade with 
Shiraz, by means of caravans. 

Bushire owes its origin to the Arabs, who, at an 
early period, had formed settlements along the east- 
ern coast of the Persian Gulf; and, till within these 
few years, it continued to be an independent state, 

overned by its own Sheik. The power of Sheik 
sr, the most celebrated of its princes, extended 
over the low country, called Dashtistan ; besides 
Which, he possessed the isle of Bahrein, and a con- 
» siderable territory in Kermesis. This prince, though 
_ perpetually engaged in war, carried on a very ex- 
“tensive commerce with India and Muscat, which 
brought him considerable wealth. By this he was 
. enabled to maintain a large standing force, which of- 
ten withstood the whole power oF the Persian mo- 
narchs : and, on an emergency, he could collect a nu- 
merous army of Arabs from the surrounding tribes; 
who, upon a well-known signal, willingly flocked to 
the standard of the hospitable chief.“ The Sheik 
of Bushire,“ says Mr Morier, “ is still remembered, 
in his general conduct, with reverence. Whenever his 
little domain was threatened by the government of 
Persia, or by a neighbouring chief, Sheik Nasr flew 
to arms. According to the traditional accounts of 
the country, his summons to his followers in these 
ies was equally characteristic and effectual. 
He mounted two large braziers of Piltau on a camel, 
and sent it to round the country. The rough 
pace of the animal put the ladles in motion, so that 
they struck the sides of the vessels at marked inter- 
vals, and produced a most sonorous clang. As it 
traversed the Dashtistan, it collected the mob of 
every district; every one had tasted the Arab i- 
tality of the Sheik, and every one remembered 
appeal, and crowded round the ancient. standard of 
their chief, till his camel returned to him surrounded 
by a force sufficient to repel the threatened encroach- 
ments.“ His descendants, however, were unable to 
maintain the government which he had strengthened 
and so long upheld. His grandson, Abdullah Re- 
Soul, a young man of indolent and dissolute habits, 
inherited none of those qualities, which commanded 


Being unwilling or unable to comply with the de- 
a of the governor of Farsistan for a sum of 
money, he was deposed in 1808, when Mahomed 
Nebee Khan, formerly a poor merchant, and after- 
wards Persian ambassador at Calcutta, procured the 
succession to the government of Bushire, for 40,000 
tomauns, equal nearly to as many pounds sterling. 
The town of Bushire contains about 400 houses, 
with nearly an equal number of date-tree huts ; and 
its pee is estimated at 10,000. N. Lat. 28° 
59, E. Long. 50°43’. See Morier’s Journey through 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to ee 
in the Years 1808 and 1809, p. 56 ; Waring’s Tout 
to Sheeraz, p. 2, &c. in Philips’ s Collection of Voy er, 
&c. vol. vi; and Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 117. 


(7) USTARD BAY, on the coast of New Hol- 
land, was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and 
received its name from a species of bustard which he 
found there, which was as e as a turkey, and the 
best bird he had eaten since his departure from Eng- 
land. The country about this place is of a dry and 
sandy soil, and is much worse than at Botany Bay. 
The hills, however, are covered with trees, which 
grow. separately without underwood; and on the 
sides of the bay grows the true mangrove, such as is 
found in the West Indies. In the branches of 
these mangroves, says Captain Cook, “ there were 
many nests of a remarkable kind of ant, that was as 
reen as grass; when the branches were disturbed, 
they came out in great numbers, and punished the 
offender by a much sharper bite than ever we had 
felt from the same kind of animal before. Upon these 
mangroves, also, we saw small green caterpillars in 
at numbers; their bodies were thick set with 
—— and they were ranged upon the leaves, side by 
side, like a file of soldiers, to the number of twenty 
or thirty together. When we touched them, we 
found that the hair on their bodies had the qualit 
of a nettle, and gave us a much more acute, Wong 
less durable pain. The shoals and sand-banks a- 
bound with pelicans, and the sea with fish and oys- 
ters of various kinds, both hammer and pearl. Cap- 
tain Cook supposed, that the inhabitants had neither 
clothes nor itations; but that they spent the 


night among the other commoners of nature in the 


open air. W. Long. 208° 18’, S. Lat. 24° 4’. (p) 

BUTCHER; a word of uncertain derivation, sig- 
nifies a person who slaughters cattle for the table, or 
for sale. In London there are two sorts of butchers : 
carcass-buichers, who kill meat in la uantities, 
and sell it out to others, called retail-butchers, who 
are dispersed in all villages, and towns, near 
the city. 


The company of butchers, although ancient, form- 
ed no corporation until the third year of James I., 
when they were incorporated by the name of masters, 
wardens, and commonalty of the art and mystery of 
butchers. Their arms are azure, two axes saltier- 
wise argent, between three boars’ heads couped, at- 
tired or, a boar’s head gules, between two garbes 


vert. 
Several useful laws have beem made, at different 


out- 
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might otherwise be liable to commit. 

By the statute 15th Car. II. c. 8. no person exercis- 
ing the trade of a butcher, shall sell, offer, or expose 
for sale, any live cattle, on pain of forféiting double 
value. By 2d and $d Edw. VI. c. 15. revived and 
continued by 22d and 23d Car. II. c. 19. now ex- 
pired, if any butchers shall conspire not to sell their 
victuals, but at certain prices, they are liable, for the 
first offence, to a forfeiture of L. 10 to the king, or 
twenty days imprisonment, with bread and water only ; 
for the second offence, L.20, or the pillory ; and for 
the third offence, L.40, or pillory, with the ‘loss of 
an ear and infamy. And this offence may be deter- 
1iftaed by the sessions or leet. By the ordinance for 
bakers, &c. butchers selling swine’s flesh measled, or 
flesh dead of the murrain, shall, for the first time, be 
grievously amerced ; the second time suffer the pil- 
lory; the third time be imprisoned and fined; and 
the fourth time forswearthe town. (Hawk. Stat. vol. 
i. p. 181.) By statute 4th Hen. VII. c. 3. no butcher 
shall slay any beast within any walled town, Carlisle 
and Berwick excepted, under a penalty of 12d. for 
every ox, and 8d. for every cow or other beast. 
Butchers shall not kill or sell any meat on Sundays, 
under a penalty of 6s. 8d. by 3d Car. I. c. 1. 


By the statutes Ist Jac. I. c. 22., and 9th Ann. c. _ 


11. regulations are made with regard to the watering, 
wilfully or negligently gashing of hides, or sellin 
them when gashed, and also to the selling of Putte 
or rotten hides; to each of which offences different 
penalties are annexed, By the former statute also, 
no butcher shall be a tanner or currier, on pain of 6s. 
Sd. a day. See Jacob's Law Dict.; and Burn’s 
Justice of the Peace. (z) 

BUTE, an island on the western coast of Scot- 
land, lies in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, and 
is separated from the district of Cowal, in Argyle- 
shire, only by a long and narrow channel, about half 
a mile broad. The origin of its name has never been 
rightly ascertained; though some ancient authors de- 
rive it from Both, which, in the Irish language, sig- 

niſies a cell; and they say that St Brendan, an Trish 


abbot, erected a cell here in the 6th century. It 


has indeed been variously written, as Bote, Both, 
and Boot, and we find it denominated Botis by the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna. The extent of 
Bute from north to south is fifteen miles, while its 
medium breadth is little more than three; and it con- 
tains between 23,000 and 24,000 Scotch acres. This 
island has rather a flat appearance, although there is 
a gradual ascent from the east and west shore, but 
no where does the ground rise more than 400 feet 
above the level of the sea. The coast is rocky, 


and indented with several deep bays, which ren. 


ders its line of circumference very irregular. Bute 


enjoys the most genial climate on the west of Scot- 


land; the intense cold of the mainland in winter, ‘ad 


the oppressive heats of summer, being moderated by 


its proximity to the ocean; and it has been recom- 
mended to persons labouring under complaints re- 
quiring a mild climate, as equal in most points to De- 
vonshire, and in some even surpassing it. Snow ne- 


ver falls to any great depth, and seldom remains four 
days upon the ground. Mists and fogs are unknown 
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Bute. . times, for the purpose of regulating the trade of 


= butchers, and preventing those abuses which they heavy storms of wind and rain. Vet even these are 


have been allowed to run waste for want of clean- 


of procuring labourers for the purposes of husban- 
dry have been considerabl 


kane fowls, and other services, still exist here, but 


and grain of every kind; and packets are continually 


hares, partridges, snipes, green and grey plovers. It 


BUT 


in this island, though it is sometimes exposed to 


not so frequent or severe as in some of the neigh- 
bouring districts. The “high mountains of Arran, 
by attracting the clouds; which are carried by the 
south-west wind along the Argyleshire mountains 
towards Glasgow and Greenock, where they dis- 
charge their contents, leave Bute comparatively free. 
It has been remarked, that the months of March and 
April are here peculiarly dry; and some have even 
questioned whether more rain falls in this island than 
upon the eastern coast of Scotland. % N 

The soil of Bute is ia general light and sandy; but, 
if properly managed, well suited for every kind of 
husbandry. Plenty of limestone is to be found in 
various quarters of the island; the beds of sea-shells 
are apparently inexhaustible; and vast quantities of 
sea- weed are constantly thrown upon its shores. A- 
griculture, however, is here still in its infaney, and 
is conducted much in the same way as it was half a 
century ago, without any deviation or attempt at im- 
provement. The capital of the farmers, instead of 
being laid out in improving their land, has been chief- 
ly employed in the herring ‘fishery, which was 
here carried on to a considerable extent, and which 
was preférred to agriculture, as it afforded: them 
a more speedy and lucrative profit. Cultivation has 
thus been almost completely neglected. . The lands 


ing, and have been impoverished by an almost con- 
stant rotation of cropping, with little or no manure. 
A course of unsuccessful years, however, have re- 
duced the number of vessels employed in the herri 

fishery to less than one third, by which the difficulty 


lessened ; and a spirit 
of emulation in agricultural improvements en 
lately excited among the tenantry, by the liberal en- 
couragement given by the Marquis of Bute for drain- 
ing and enclosing the different farms upon his pro- 
perty. By such exertions, it is to be hoped, that 
this spot, so highly favoured by nature, will soon be 
rendered equal to the richest and most flourishing 


districts of the kingdom. Most of the island is now 


well enclosed, and subdivided with ditehes and hedges 
of white thorns, which are tall, thick, and vigorous. 
They afford shelter and warmth’ to the land, and 
make a very agreeable appearance. The roads of 
this island are ill conducted, narrow, and in wretch- 
ed order; and the barbarous’ customs of thirlage, 


which ought to be universally exploded as the last 
remains of feudal oppression. 8 N 
The chief produce of the island consists of barley, 
oats, and potatoes; also turnips, and artificial grasses, 
which flourish here uncommonly well. They have a 
ready market at Greenock and Glasgow for cattle 


assing between these places and Rothsay. Excel- 
ent banks for white fishing are to be found all round 
the island, which are completely neglected for the 
sake of the herrings ; and though there are also abun- 
dance of lobsters, crabs, and oysters, yet it is seldom 
they are to be procured. Bute is well stocked with 


has likewise plenty of ducks, teal, and other sea-fowl 
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to the western coast of Scotland; and in 
' winters a great abundance of woodcocks. 
** The 2 of this island belongs entirely to the 
Marquis of Bute, with the exception of the estate of 
. and three or four small properties worth from 
L. 150 to L. 200 a- year each. ount-Stuart, his 
lordship’s country-seat, is an elegant mansion sur- 
rounded with a forest of fine trees, and commanding 
a beautiful view of the Frith of Clyde, and the ship- 
ping which enters that river. The Marquis is admi- 
ral of the county, by commission from his Majesty ; 
and his power is entirely independent of the lord high 
admiral of Scotland. 8 
At . aoe are the remains of a Druidical 
circle ; and at Kingarth, the ruins of a church, of 
which two cemeteries only remain, and near it a cir- 
lar enclosure called the Devil's cauldron. This 
building covers an area of thirty feet in diameter, and 
the „which are about ten feet in thickness, and 
seven feet high, are formed of aad mabe together 
without mortar, but trimmed in the inside in a smooth 
“Considerable hopes were once entertained, that a 
seam of coal might be found in this island, and several 
attempts were made for that purpose, but unfortu- 


nately without success. This want of proper fuel is: 


one of the greatest inconveniences under which the 
inhabitants presently labour, as all their coals must 
be brought Glasgow, and at a great expence. 

The whole of the north part of this island is com- 
posed of primitive and transition rocks, which, in 
some places, as at Kaims Castle, the seat of Lord 
Bannantyne, rise into hills of considerable height. 


The rocks are mica slate, clay slate, and chlorite ° 


slate, These strata are traversed by numerous veins 
of quartz, and also of trap, which are from a few 


inches to several feet in breadth. Near to Kaims 


Castle there are several slate quarries ; but the slate 
is inferior to that of Eisdale. The north side of 
Rothsay bay is com{ of slate ; so also is the 
north side of Scalpa bay, which is situated upon the 
west side of the island, and nearly in a line with 
Rothsay ; but the south sides of these bays are com- 
posed of the first fletz, or red sandstone. The coun- 
try between Rothsay and Cel-Chattan bay, which 
is the lowest, most beautiful, and best cultivated 


ing to the first flætz formation, which is traver- 


panies the island, is composed of red sandstone, be- 
on 
sed 


d by many veins of trap. From Cel-Chattan bay 
to the southern extremity of the island, called Gur- 


roch-head, the country becomes nearly as high as in 
the north end, rising into irregular hills, with abrupt 
perpendicular crags, as is the case in all countries 


Mie pe considerable portions of trap rocks. This 
part of t 1 com of sandstone, and 
the 


various rocks of trap formation, and these are 

traversed by numerous trap veins. We may add, 

that as thick beds of coal have been found in red 

sandstone in various countries, this useful mineral 
also occur in Bute. 

The population of this island in 1801, amounted to 
6106. It is now between 7000 and 8000, of whom 
about 4000 inhabit the royal burgh of Rothsay. 
Most of the natives speak English very well, but 
when conversing with one 3 they prefer the 
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Gaelic, which is their mother tongue, and which Baten; 


Croomb, an eminent justice of the 


B UT 
chiefly ‘prevails among the old people. 


Bute gives name toa shire, which consists of the “~V~” 


islands of Bute and Arran, together with the small 
isles of Greater and Lesser Cumbray, and Inchmar- 
noch; and sends a member to parliament alternately 
with Caithness. The whole shire, according to a ve- 
recent and accurate measurement, contains 153.98 
nglish square miles, or 98,547 English acres, or 
78,181 Scotch acres. See Beauties of Scotland, vol. 
v. p. 536; Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, vol. ii.; Sin- 
clair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. i. p. 310; 
and The Farmer’s Magazine for 1811, p. 427. 45 
BUTEA, a genus of plants of the class Diadel- 
phia, and order Decandria. See Borany, p. 274. 
BUTLER, Saul, author of the most celebra- 
ted burlesque poem in our language, was the son of 
a farmer at Strensham in Worcestershire, where he 
was born, according to Dr Nash, in 1612. He re- 
ceived a grammar-school. education at Worcester. 
Wood and other biographers have placed him for se- 
ven years at Cambridge ; but it is remarkable, as Dr 
Johnson observes, that Wood, although he pretends 
to have had the account from his brother, could not 
tell his hall or college ; and it is not likely that But- 
ler should have so long inhabited a place of learning, 
with so little distinction as to leave his lace of resi- 
dence uncertain. The learning of Hudibras may be 
objected to Dr Johnson’s doubts of his academical 
education, yet it must be said, that the learnin 
which shews itself in allusion may be collect 
from various reading; while that which illuminates 
dissertation, can perhaps be imbibed only in semina- 
ries of erudition. On ‘his return to his own county, 
he was for some time clerk to Mr Jeffreys of Earls 
peace. In his ser- 
vice he had leisure not only for study, but recreation. 
He addicted himself to music and painting. In the 
latter he was instructed by Cooper, whose friendship 
for him is recorded, to the mutual honour of the peet 
and painter. He lived afterwards in the family of 
the — of Kent, probably as assistant to the 
celebrated Selden, who was the steward of the Coun-- 
tess. Here he enjoyed the use of a good library, and 
the still greater advantage of Selden's acquaintance. 
This circumstance may explain his learning, without 
having recourse to a college. His next residence was 
with Sir Samuel Luke, at Cople.in Bedfordshire, an 


officer of Cromwell, and a leader of the Puritans, 


whose character furnished him with the original of 
Hudibras. At the Restoration, Butler is described 
as an expectant for the reward of loyal principles; 
he was, however, only made secretary to the Earl of 
Carbury, president of the principality of Wales, who 
conferred on him the stewardship of Ludlow Castle, 
when the court of the marches was revived. In this 
part of his life he married Mrs Herbert, a gentlewo- 
man of fortune; but her fortune was lost by bad se- 
curities. In 1663 was published the first of his 
Hudibras, which, being recommended by the taste of 
the Earl of Dorset, was quoted by the king, and stu- 
died by the courtiers. In 1664, the second part ap- 
peared. Yet with all his li merits and party 
claims, praise was his only reward. He was introdu- 


ced, we are told by Packe, to the Duke of Bucking- 
v 
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ham ; but his Grace had no sooner set himself down 


Samuel. beside the poet and his friend Wycherley, who intro- 
cgduced him, than observing a couple of ladies pass by 


an open door, he quitted his engagement to follow 
another kind of business. This anecdote seems to be 
corroborated by some verses against Buckingham, 
written with extreme acrimony, and which have been 
published by Mr Thyer in the genuine remains of 
Butler. Notwithstanding this discouragement and 
neglect, he still prosecuted his design; and in 1678 
published a third part of Hudibras, which still leaves 
the poem imperfect and abrupt. He died in 1680, and 
Mr Longueville, who had supported the poet in his in- 
digence, and who received from him his manuscripts 
betore his death, having in yain solicited a subscrip- 
tion for his interment in Westminster Abbey, buried 
him at his own cost in the church-yard of Covent- 
garden. Sixty years after his death, Barber a printer; 
erected a monument to him in Westminster Abbey, 
which, by a strong allusion to his poverty, * has pro- 
bably created a common tradition that he died of ab- 
solute, want. : 

It will not be necessary to inform many readers, 
that the object of the poem of Hudibras was to ex- 
pose the fanaticism of the Puritans, in the same man- 
ner as Cervantes exposed the passion for knight-er- 
rantry. Hudibras is the Don Quixote, and Ralpho 
is the Sancho of Butler. Both satirists exposed the 
folly of their respective objects of ridicule when they 
had fallen into decline; but it must be owned, that the 
Spanish satirist is as superior in generosity to his fallen 
foe, as he is in originality: Cervantes makes us love 
Quixote while we laugh at him; Butler clothes him in 
deformity and contempt. The Spanish mock hero is 
much more natural and probable; he springs out of 
circumstances easily and instantly conceivable ;—the 
Puritan mock hero arises from an odd complexion of 
the times; he is the creature of politics, of peculiar 
and local manners, and superstition; a compound of 
pedantry, fanaticism, and knight-errantry. We can 
imagine at once a Don Quixote, because he is a sim- 
ple though mock knight-errant, translated as he is 
from a foreign language ; but we cannot imagine a 
real Hudibras, though we read of him in English. 
The reason seems principally to be, that we have uni- 
ted in Hudibras the incongruous characters of Puri- 
tan and knight-errant. What was chiefly ridiculous 
in the former of these characters was false humility, 
in the latter false elevation. It is impossible to sati- 
rize both under the same hero. Butler makes his 
hero low at the outset, and it is impossible to debase 
him by incident ; he fails, therefore, in effecting any 
contrast. of character between his knight and the 
squire, his obstinate independent clerk ;—unlike the 
happy model of Cervantes, where our chief entertain- 
ment arises from the contrast of the noble master and 
the cunning servant. Independent of this infelicity, 
the story of Hudibras is meagre and uninteresting ; 
it wants unity; and though we cannot pronounce 
what the story would have been had it been prolong- 
ed, it is easy to perceive, that out of such a design 
no. captivating fable could ever have been formed. 
The dialogue of Cervantes is for ever amusing: that 
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of Butler is fatiguing, not from insipidity, but from 
straining the mind to attend to subtle, remote, learn- 
ed, or metaphysical combinations, 
Yet while we may safely pronounce the poem of 
Hudibras to be inferior to no human production in 
point of wit, we must forget our own sensations in 
reading it, or we must pervert the meaning of the 
word humour, if we deny it that quality. Whatever 
may be said of the other characters, that of the law- 
yer, at least, is supported with exhilarating humour. 
The principal merit of the poem is its close senten- 
tious wit ;—its profoundly wise, and true, and surpri- 


sing, though laughable adages ;—its successful tra- 


vestie of every metaphor and simile in the store-house 
of poetry z—its converting rhyme itself from an orna- 
ment to an instrument of burlesque in versification ; 
and the talent which it displays of sending at once 
the powers of fancy and erudition in quest of ludi- 
crous associations. Hudibras is a mine of mottos. 
He had watched (as Dr Johnson observed) with great 
diligence the operations of human nature, and traced 
the effects of opinion, humour, interest, and passion. 
From such remarks proceeded that great number of 


sententious distichs which have passed into conversa- 


tion, and are added as proverbial axioms to the gene- 
ral stock of practical knowledge. () 


BUTLER, Josrpn, a prelate of the greatest dis- 


tinction in the church of England, was a native of 


‘Wantage in Berkshire. His life, like that of most 


literary characters, affords but few events remarka- 
ble either for their singularity or their variety. But 
on this, as on many other occasions, we have to la- 
ment the conduct of surviving friends, who, with a 
view to conceal all the more human features of a great 
man’s character, deprive us of all access to his fami- 
liar society, and exhibit him only at a distance in the 
cold and dignified attitude of a statue. Whether 
we consider the high elevation, from a low origin, to 
which he attained in life, the rank, dignity, and 
learning of his friends, or the mighty and almost un- 
paralleled grasp of his own intellectual powers, Bi- 


shop Butler was surely a man, whose opinions, say- 


ings, and private habits of life, not excepting even 
his juvenile history, could bear as minute a recital, as 
those of any literary character of his or any other 
time. He was born in 1692, of respectable parents, 
of the Presbyterian. denomination; who 33 at 
an early period, the predilection of their son for a 
life of study, did not fail to encourage, to the utmost 
of their power, so flattering a disposition. ) 
respectable industry as a shopkeeper, his father, Mr 
Thomas Butler, was fortunately enabled to afford 


Joseph, who was the youngest of eight children, a 
course of preparatory education at the grammar 


school of Wantage, under the Rev. Philip Barton; 
whence, with the view of qualifying him for the mi- 
nistry, he naturally sent his son to an academy of his 
own persuasion. This Presbyterian seminary, which 
had the honour of- giving Butler and some other 
great men to the world, Was superintended by Mr 
Jones, first. at Gloucester and afterwards at Tewke 
bury. | 4 a ve 
Here our young student soon rendered himself 


Ne cui vivo decrant omnia, deesset. etiam mortuo tumailus. 
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wep. fessional studies, and particular 


eonspicuous, by his intense application to his pro- 


ly to the department 
of ysics. Of this early distinction, a memo- 
rable will always remain. Dr Clarke's ce- 


lebrated demonstration of the being and attributes of 
God, was at this time in the hands of the learned, 
and of course commanded the deep attention of the 
kindred mind of young Butler. Though scarcely 20 
years of age, an — in the multifarious 
routine of academical pursuits, he contrived to make 
himself master of that most abstruse demonstration; 
studying, however, not so much the book as the sub- 
ject, rigidly examining the validity and consistency 
of the arguments, and even rejecting some as either 
obscure or inconclusive. These juvenile doubts he 
respectfully transmitted to Dr Clarke in an anony- 
mous letter, dated the 4th November 1713. i 
candour, sagacity, and depth of thought, did not 
fail to excite the particular notice of the Doctor, 
who, no doubt, conceived the letter to be the pro- 
duction of some experienced philosopher. Encoura- 
ged by this attention, he addressed the Doctor seve- 
ral times upon the same subject, and was likewise 
honoured with his great antagonist’s replies: and the 
whole correspondence being soon after annexed to the 
admirable treatise above mentioned, it has been re- 
tained in all the subsequent editions. The only per- 
son in Butler’s secret, on this occasion, was his friend 
and fellow pupil Mr Secker, who conducted this phi- 
losophical affair with all due mystery, by carrying 
the letters in person to the post office at Gloucester, 
and bringing back Dr Clarke’s answers. 

It is natural to suppose, that the acquisition of 
such a promising mind would soon become an object 
of desire with the leaders of any church; and the 
particular friendship of Dr Clarke, with which, on 
the disclosure of his name, Butler was immediately 


_ honoured, could not fail to inspire his youthful mind 


with the desire of signalising his talents in a more ex- 
tensive, and therefore a more useful field, than that 
afforded by a dissenting communion. Accordingly 
we find that about this time the subject of non-con- 
formity engaged his particular attention; and the re- 
sult of his deliberation was a determined resolution 
to attach himself to the church of ey Against 
this measure his father protested, with a warmth na- 
tural to a man concerned for the principles of his son, 
and interested in the honour of his party ; and to 
strengthen his remonstrances, called in a meeting of 
the most eminent Presbyterian divines. All their 
united endeavours to dissuade him from his purpose 
were in vain: his resolution was fixed ; and he was 
soon afterwards suffered to remove to Oxford, where 
he was admitted a commoner of Oriel college, on the 
17th of March 1714. 

It does not appear at what precise time Butler 
took orders, — what bishop he was ordained. 
One thing seems e probable, that some devia- 
tion from the established rules was tacitly permitted 
in his case, in consideration of his previous acquire- 
ments; for it is * 5 very soon after his ad- 
mission at Oxford, he entered into the church, and 
occasionally assisted Mr Edward Talbot in the di- 
vine service, at his living of Hendred near Wan- 
tage. i ab oi vo 
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His acquaintance with this gent » who was 
the son of Dr William Talbot, successively 
bishop of Oxford, Salisbury and Durham, commen- 
ced at the university: it soon ripened into intimate 
friendship, and, together with the active co-operation 
of Dr Clarke, laid the foundation of all Butler’s ub - 
sequent preferment. At the recommendation of Mr 
Talbot and Dr Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll, at the age of 26, and four years after 
his admission at Oxford, to the very honourable and 
conspicuous situation of preacher at the Rolls chapel. 


Here he continued three years before he took any 


degree at the university ; for he went out bachelor 

of law on the 10th June 1721, this being the earliest 
tiod at which that honour could suitably be con- 
rred on lim, 

Mr Butler held the situation of preacher at the 
Rolls till 1726; in the beginning of which year he 
gave to the world, in one volume octavo, Fifteen Ser- 
mons preached at that chapel ; a work which deser- 
vedly raised him to the highest consideration as an 
acute and solid reasoner. Though these discourses 
are, for the most part, rather scientific disquisitions 
on morals, than what is generally understood by ser- 
mons, and, therefore, exclusively adapted to the clo- 
set; their value, to men of reflection, is not the less 
on that account. They proceed on a systematic 
theory of morals, partly borrowed from the ancient 
philosophers, and partly invented by himself. This 
theory consists neither in the welfare of society, nor 
the fitness of things, nor the will of God, as general- 
ly understood; but according to the expression of 
1 ancient schools, in following nature; that is, in 
acting in conformity to those views with which nature 
has furnished us with particular powers and faculties. 
Butler has employed, and with great success, a con- 
stant appeal to facts, and the inductive 
reasoning, to the subjects of morals and religion; and 
in both, has availed himself of the analogy of nature. 
Of the abstruseness of these discourses, the author 
himself was so sensible as to offer an apology, in 2 

reface to the second edition, revised and improved 
in 1729; presenting at the same time an abridged 
statement of the principles laid down in the sermons. 
It is much to be lamented, that Butler, like some 
other great men of powerful intellect, should seem to 
have undervalued the of composition. In the 
style of these sermons, and indeed of all the writings 
of this celebrated divine, while we admire his pro- 
found research, and ori : al train of reasoning; a 
certain embarrassment of language impedes our pro. 
s, and to the natural — of the N 


sion, adds the fatiguing exercise of 8 retra- 


cing our steps to ascertain the scope and direction of 
the argument. This defect was not unobserved 2 
his friend Secker, who is said to have kindly done 

in his power to give more icity and ease to all 


the compositions of Butler. But notwithstanding all 
these blemishes, which are perhaps somewhat aggra- 
vated at present by the hand of time, the sermons are 


master pieces in their kind, and must for ever continue 
to command the attention of the divine and the philo- 
sopher. 4 

A Whilst Butler was thus occupied at the Rolls, his 
friends were not — to his preferment ; for 


‘ 


J 
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Butler, having been recommended by Mr Talbot, on his 
Joseph. death- bed, to his father the bishop of Durham, he 


was presented to the benefice of Haughton in 1722; 
nearly four years before the publication of his sermons. 
This living and the Rolls he held together for three 
years, agreeably dividing his time between the town 
and the country: a mode of life peculiarly adapted 
to the temperament of a man who was at once de- 
pendent on the society of his friends, and yet attached 
to contemplation and retirement. In 1725, his steady 
friend Secker, who had acquired a very considerable 
influence with Bishop Talbot, prevailed on that pre- 
late to remove Butler from Haughton, where-exten- 
sive repairs of buildings had become necessary, for 
which the incumbent had neither money nor talents, 
He was accordingly presented to the rectory of Stan-. 
hope in the same diocese: a living of much superior 
value, and indeed one of the richest parsonages in 
England. Having quitted the Rolls in the follow. 
ing year, he resided wholly at Stanhope; where, for 
the space of seven years, he devoted himself to the 
conscientious discharge of all the duties of a parish 

riest. , 

This retirement, however favourable to Butler’s 
contemplative turn of mind, and to the production of 
his Analogy, which we may suppose was now the 
main employment of his recluse hours, was far too 
solitary for his disposition, which had in it a deep 
tincture of melancloly. He felt at times, most pain- 
fully, the want of that select society to which he had 
been accustomed in the metropolis, and which was so 
well calculated to afford a delightful relaxation after 
the fatigues of study, and 3 professional labour. 
This circumstance was not unknown to his friends, 
who were therefore extremely anxious to bring him 
back into the world. Mr Secker particularly exert- 
ed himself on this occasion. Having himself been 
appointed king's chaplain in 1732, he one day, in the 
course of a conversation with Queen Caroline, took 
occasion to mention his friend's name. Her majesty 
said she thought he had been dead: and asked Arch- 
bishop . if this was not the case. His re- 
ply was, „No, madam, but he is buried.” This 
activity of Mr Secker in behalf of Butler, was at last 
rewarded with complete success; having found means, 
on the elevation of Mr Charles Talbot to be lord 
chancellor, to have him effectually recommended to 
his lordship for his chaplain. The chancellor accord- 
ingly, in 1733, nominated Butler, who accepted the 
nomination, and immediately set off for London. 
Taking Oxford in his way, he was there created 
Doctor of Laws. A prebend in the church of Ro- 
chester was also conferred upon him by the same pa- 
tron; and that he might once more return to his fa- 
vourite mode of life, it was agreed that he should still 
reside half the year at Stanhope. 

In 1736 he was appointed clerk of the closet to the 
queen; to whom, in the same year, he presented a 
copy of his great and immortal work, . The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the constitu- 
tion and course of Nature; together with two brief 
dissertations annexed to it ; one on personal identity, 

and the other on the nature of virtue. 
His philosophy of morals had been published by 
the author when young, in the form of sermons.” His 
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riper judgment induced him to throw his theory of 
religion into the form of regular dissertation. The 
eee contained in the Analogy, is founded on a 
topic, which the author had treated in one of his ser- 
mons, the ignorance of man; a topic to which he 
was somewhat partial on all occasions. The general 
idea which runs through the work is as follows: The 
difficulties which occur in religion, both natural and 
revealed, are precisely of the same complexion as 
those which occur in the economy of nature. But 
as, from our limited knowledge, the difficulties of 
nature are admitted to be no proof of its not having 


a divine author ; so the difficulties in religion, having 
probably no other cause than our ignorance, not 


merely are no evidence against its truth; but afford 
rather a presumption, from the similarity in both 
cases, that both nature and religion are conducted by 
the same government, and on the same plan. Since, 
then, we perceive a striking resemblance between the 
systems of nature and of religion, and as to many re- 
markable events in the economy of grace there may 
be found corresponding facts in real life; it is logical 
to conclude, that this resemblance will be found to 
hold in parts beyond our view, and that to natural 
occurrences which take place at present, there will 
be corresponding occurrences in an after state. Ta- 
king therefore this analogy as his guide, Butler follows 
it most beautifully through the constituent tenets of 
religion, and thus confirms the doctrines of a future 
existence, of probation, of retribution, of the moral 
government of God, and of the peculiar doctrines of 
revelation. It ought ever to be had in recollection, 
that, from its very nature, analogical reasoning is, by 


by itself, incapable of establishing any point, except 


perhaps, the single one of theoretical possibility. Its 
chief effect is merely to confirm evidence derived from 
a different source; and while it pretends to no infal- 
lible deductions, contents itself with simple proba- 
bility. There are two important objects which Dr 
Butler has accomplished by his Analogy, with respect 
to the Christian religion: he has at once disposed 
our minds more readily to admit its positive evidences, 


by shewing its conformity to the other departments 
0 


the divine government; and clearly demonstrated 
that it is not, prima facie, according to the absurd 
assertion of some Deists, a proper subject of ridicule, 
but a system that at least may be true. ‘ 

During the short remainder of Queen Caroline’s 
life, who died in 1737, she required the attendance of 
Dr Butler for two hours every day, from seven to 
nine in the evening. Her demise was no obstacle to 
his preferment ; for so effectually had that excellent 
princess recommended him to his majesty’s protections 


that in the ensuing year he was promoted to the epis- 


copal dignity, being consecrated to the see of Bristol 
on the 3d of December, 1738. In addition to this 
splendid mark of royal approbation, the king confer- 
red upon him, in 1740, the deanery of St Paul’s, Lon- 
don; upon which, from the great accumulation of 
duty, he immediately resigned the rich benefice of 
Stanhope. During this period he was called upon 
to preach several sermons on public occasions in the 
metropolis; which were printed, and have been since 
annexed to those preached at the Rolls. In 1746, 


upon the death of Dr Egerton, bishop of Hereford; _ 
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— Dr Butler was made clerk of the closet to the king; 


and on the 16th of October, 1750, he was translated 
to the princely see of Durham,—an appointment which 
we may pon conceive was peculiarly agreeable to 
the worthy prelate, from having been so long con- 
nected with that diocese in his younger days. 

At his primary visitation, which was in 1751, he 
delivered the famous e to his clergy, which was 
* at Durham. O — his first and oo 

charge, the principal object was „ external reli- 

i — having — — the growing in- 
difference of the people, and particularly of the lower 
orders, to sacred matters, he, on this occasion, stre- 
nuously insisted on the usefulness of outward forms 
‘and institutions, and of calling in the aid of the senses 
to excite feelings of duty and devotion. The forms 
of religion he would have to occur as frequently as 
ible, so as ultimately to produce some general 
effect; and this he shewed to have been the policy 
under all the other systems of religion. Under these, 
he observes, religion “ has had a conspicuous part in 
all public appearances, and the face of it has been 
kept up with great reverence throughout all ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, not only upon occa- 
sional solemnities, but also in the daily course of be- 
haviour. In the heathen world, their superstition 
was the chief subject of Yh sculpture, paint- 
ing, and poetry. It mixed itself with business, civil 
forms, diversions, domestic entertainments, and every 
part of common life. The Mahometans are obliged 
‘to short devotions five times between morning and 
evening. In Roman Catholic countries, 3 can- 
not pass a day without having religion recalled to their 
thoughts, by some or other memorial of it; by some 
ceremony or public religious form occurring in their 
way; besides their frequent holidays, the short pray- 
ers they are daily called to, and the occasional devo- 
tions enjoined by confessors. By these means, their 
superstition sinks deep into the minds of the people, 
and their religion also into the minds of such of 
them as are serious and well disposed.“ It is evi- 
dent, from the Ferdi strain of the good bishop's 
charge, that he highly approved of this policy, and 
that he even regretted that partial diminution of 
pomp and splendour which the Reformation had in- 
troduced into the service of the English church. 
Indeed,“ says he, „in most ages of the church, 
the care of reasonable men has been, as there has 
been for the most part occasion, to draw the people 
off from laying too great weight upon external thin, ; 
upon formal acts of piety. But the state of matters 
is quite changed now with us. These things are ne- 
glected to a degree, which is, and cannot but be, 
attended with a decay of all that is good. It is high- 
ly seasonable now, to instruct the people in the. im- 
portance of external religion. s 

We are fully aware of the reverence due to such a 
character as Bishop Butler; but we cannot help re- 
gretting, that he should seem to have recommended 
‘so emphatically those mechanical expedients for ex- 


_ citing devotion, which in all ages have degenerated 


‘into superstition. It is singular enough that, amon 

all these outward means, he does «ee allude — 
education. The — asks, whether it would be 
superstition, were men brought to be affected with 
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devout feelings at the sight of a church? We con- 
ceive their feelings would be much more rationally 
excited, were the English poor more generally taught 
to read the Bible: and all the 2 methods of 
external religion recommended in the charge would 
certainly be multiplied in their effects, by the single 
addition of a competent education. 

We can easily conceive, that the bishop would 
have gone much farther in reviving external pomp, 
did the constitution of his church admit of it. And 
this conclusion we are warranted to draw, not merely 
from the general strain of the charge, which some 


how or other has narrowly escaped being suppressed; 


but from another circumstance still more unequivo- 
cal: we allude to the marble cross which he erected 
in his chapel at Bristol, to enliven his own private 
devotions. This bold attempt at reviving ancient 
forms, calculated to impose on the senses, gave 


and universal offence to the church; and, combined 


with the theory inculcated in the charge, gave rise to 
public discussions, which, though anonymous, were 
yet sufficiently important to command attention. In 
1752, there appeared an able and spirited pamphlet, 
understood to be written by a clergyman of the 
church of England, entitled, A serious Enquiry into 
the Use and Importance 11 external Religion, ad- 
dressed to the bishop. he writer, the only direct 
antagonist that Dr Butler ever met with, accused 
him, in a pretty sharp stylé, of speaking favourably 
of pagan and popish ceremonies, and countenancing, 
in some degree, the cause of superstition : he animad- 


verts on his number, variety, and frequency of forms, 


as being too apt to be considered by the vulgar as 
commutations for their vices, and as something sub- 
stituted in lieu of repentance; and insinuates, not ob- 
scurely, that his lordship was no enemy to the Ro- 
man Catholic form of worship. We have been the 
more particular in our account of the Charge, as we 
wished to lead the reader to the true foundation of 
the report which was afterwards raised, that Bishop 
Butler had actually died in the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. This was formally asserted, fifteen years 
after his death, in an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, 
The Root of Protestant Errors examined ; which has 
been answered by Archbishop Secker, and others. 
But, in truth, there was not the least reason for such 
an aspersion. The plain statement has already been 
given. The bishop, in conformity to his theory, 


wished to introduce a more ceremonious form of wor- 


ship, and probably would have had no aversion to 
pictures and statues, any more than to crosses in 
churches ; but all this has evidently no more to do 
with the Roman Catholic. faith, than it has with 
Presbyterianism. If he took delight in perusing the 
legends and miraculous lives of Roman Catholic 
saints, this was no more than has been often done by 
many other Protestants : besides, as Secker justly ob- 
serves, Dr Butler was a man who knew how to draw 
instruction from any book. 

By his promotion to the see of Durham, he was 
placed in a situation highly favourable to the exer- 
cise of that beneficence and liberality whiclr consti- 
tuted one of his greatest enjoyments. Blessed, too, 
with ample means of encouraging and promoting 
men of piety and fidelity, and thus promoting prac- 
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tically that religion of which he was one of the ablest 
defenders, his prospect of doing much good was al- 
most as extensive as his wishes. But this prospect 
soon vanished. His health began visibly to decline 
soon after his removal to his new bishopric. When 
complimented on his great resignation during his in- 


disposition, he is reported to have expressed his re- 


gret, that he should be called away so soon from this 
world, after he had become capable of doing more 
good in it, During this his last illness he was car- 
ried to Bristol, to make trial of the waters of that 
place: but no benefit resulting from these, he remo- 
ved to Bath; where, being completely exhausted, he 
calmly breathed his last, at the age of sixty, on the 
16th of June 1752. His corpse was conveyed to 
Bristol, and interred in the cathedral, A flat marble 
stone, placed over the spot where his remains are de- 
posited, contains a Latin epitaph, now nearly obli- 
terated, said to have been written by his own chap- 


lain, the learned Dr Nath. Forster. 


Few characters are, upon the whole, more entitled 
to our veneration than Bishop Butler. His works 
will continue to bear testimony to his strength of 
mind, and originality of view, as long as their sub- 


jects shall interest the world; and he may be ranked 


among the ablest defenders. of revelation, since the 
age of the apostles. The selection of his topics was 
sometimes unavoidably influenced by the questions 
of the day. Some of them are such as, perhaps, 
would not now be discussed with much interest; but, 
if they have ceased to agitate the philosophical world, 
it is in a great measure owing to the rigid accuracy 
with which they were finally elucidated by himself. 
It has indeed been remarked, that his reasoning is 
generally better calculated to silence than to con- 
vince ; and that, by dwelling so much on the uncer- 
tainty and imperfections of the inferences of reason, 
he is apt to produce a sceptical turn of mind. This, 
however, was but the manner of the times. The in- 


fidels of those days did not all pretend to reject re- 


velation as a subject of rational enquiry. They at- 
tacked particular points with all the subtlety of me- 
taphysical argumentation ; and hence a necessity. was 
imposed on the friends of religion, to dispute every 
inch of ground with corresponding minuteness. 

Dr Butler’s greatest praise is not that of an admi- 
rable writer ; he was equally distinguished as a man 
and a Christian. His private benefactions were nu- 
merous, and his example in promoting charitable in- 
stitutions eminently conspicuous. His piety, was 
truly sincere and fervent, leaning, perhaps, a little to 
the gloomy and ascetic: a character which it possi- 
bly derived, in part, from his early education, and 
partly from a natural disposition inclined to melan- 
choly. His munificence was in all respects equal to 
the great means with which Providence had blessed 
him. Whilst bishop of Bristol, he expended, in re- 
pairing and improving the episcopal palace, L. 4000 ; 
being more than the whole emoluments of that see 
amounted to during his incumbency. At Durham, 
he supported the episcopal dignity with equal gran- 
deur. He set apart three days in the week for do- 
ing the honours of the bishopric, and entertained the 
principal gentry of the county in the most princely 
style. To his table were invited even the poorest of 
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his clergy ; whom he occasionally visited at their pa- 


rishes, and treated with the utmost kindness and 


condescension. Bishop Butler was never married. 
At his death, it is said that he ordered all his manu- 
scripts to be burnt, without inspection. See Biog. 
Brit.; and Halifax’s Preface and Notes to the Ana- 
logy. (N | 
BUTOMUS, a genus of plants of the class Enne- 
andria, and order Hexagynia. See Borany, p. 207. 
BUTTER, a fat unctuous substance, usually pre- 
pared from the cream of cows milk by agitation. 
It is of a yellow colour, sometimes higher, sometimes 
lighter, possesses the properties of an oil, and readily 
mixes with other oily bodies. The process by which 
it is obtained from cream, is that sort of agitation 
called churning, well known to every body. When 
pure, it is sone and concrete, and of an agreeable 
sweet taste. It melts at the temperature of 96°, and 
becomes transparent; but if it be kept for some 
time in this state, a portion of curd and water, or 
whey, is disengaged, and it assumes exactly the ap- 
pearance of oil. It has now, however, lost almost 
all its peculiar flavour. repel 
Butter has been usually thought to be a matter 
naturally distributed through the milk, and existing, 
along with the caseous and serous parts thereof, in a 
state of mechanical suspension, similar to that in 
which oil is, when suspended in water by means of 
syrup or mucilage. But though a mixture of this 
sort, commonly called an emulsion, puts on a white 
colour like milk, and its oily parts by rest rise to the 
top, and form a cream similar to the cream of milk, 
yet the experiments of Messrs Deyeux and Parmen- 


tier seem to have proved, that butter does not ac- 


tually exist in the cream, but that it is formed from 
it during the process of churning, by certain chemi- 
cal changes which then occur. These gentlemen 
were led to form this opinion, by observing, that but- 
ter could not be produced in any other way than by 
agitation ; because whatever substances or means 
they employed to detach either the cheesy or but- 
tery part of the cream, they always found agitation 
or churning necessary. . 

Fourcroy considers the butyraceous matter of milk 
as quite distinct from butter; and says, it is a white 
liquid oil, suspended in the serum, by means of the 
muco-saccharine and cheesy parts, which, combining 
with oxygen, forms butter. The oxygen he con- 
ceives it to obtain partly from the atmosphere, and 
partly from the milk itself. He is of opinion, that 
butter in a small quantity can be obtained without 
agitation; and says, that the oily particles of the bu- 
tyraceous matter, which, from their greater levity, 
float, when the milk is allowed to rest, on the sur- 
face of the caseous and serous fluid, absorb oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and become real butter. 

That important chemical changes take place du- 
ring the operation of churning, there can be no doubt; 
but the nature of these is still, we apprehend, im- 
perfectly understood. Farther experiments seem ne- 
cessary to elucidate the subject. In all cases, there 
is a considerable extrication of gas; and Dr Young 
affirms, that there is likewise a rise of temperature 
equal to four degrees. In the Mid-Lothian agricul. 
tural report for 1795, it is stated, that cream churn- 
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air, absorbed a consi- 

ut Dr Young has shewn, 
may be obtained from cream by churn- 

, without the contact of air. These two state- 
— are — ne ne te since, — 
cording to Fourcroy, raceous matter takes 
its oxygen partly from the ates and partly from the 
milk. ‘That this matter should absorb oxygen, and 
thereby acquire the consistence of butter, is quite 
s to what happens to other oily bodies, 
which all become thicker by absorbing the oxyge- 
nous principle. The gas disengaged is probably the 
carbonic acid gas; for every person must have ob- 
served, that when even sour cream is churned, the 
butter obtained is perfectly sweet ; and the milk re- 


_ maining in the churn, called the butter-milk, is al- 


much less sour than the cream had been. 
Though butter is obtained usually by agitating 
eream, it may be also got by agitating milk as drawn 
from the cow, and even in greater quantity than from 
the cream alone of the same milk; a fact well known 


to those who ‘superintend dairies. Even whey, by 


churning, yields butter. In the agricultural report 
before quoted, it is stated, that 27 Scotch pints of 
whey, that is, about 108 English, afford at an ave- 
ae one pound of butter. The oily part of the 
milk appears to have so strong an attraction for the 
other ingredients, that it never completely separates 
from them. be shied 
Butter can be obtained from cream, when sweet 
and newly taken from the milk; but it then requires, 
according to Fourcrey, four times as much churn- 
ing as after it has become sour by standing. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that by being kept, cream acquires 
new properties, in consequence of which, it can be 
with greater facility converted into butter. This can 
by no means be equally well obtained from the milk 
of every sort of animal. Indeed, the milk of some 
of them can never be made to yield any butter. No 
length of churning will produce it from the cream 
of woman’s milk, or of mare’s milk ; while, on the 
contrary, the cream of goat’s milk, and ewe’s milk, 
yield it in abundance, and with as much facility as 
the cream of the milk of the cow, from which it is 
almost always made. ‘The cream of asses milk, when 
long agi » yields a soft, white, insipid butter, 
ch has the singular property of again mixing ve- 
ry readily with the butter-milk, and of being capable 
to be again separated from it, by agitating the con- 
taining vessel under cold water. 
When butter is kept for a certain time, it acquires 
a peculiar disagreeable smell and taste, known by the 
name of rancidity. This has been thought to arise 


from the developement of a peculiar acid, similar to, 


if not the same with, the sebacic acid. But Deyeux 
and Parmentier have shewn, that no acid is present 
in rancid butter. Rancid oils, however, certainly 
do shew acid properties... The disposition of butter 
to become rancid, is owing in a good measure to the 
resence of foreign matters adhering to it ; for if the 
tter be carefully washed, so as to separate com- 


pletely the serous and curdy parts, rancidity does 


net take place nearly so soon. 
When butter is distilled, we obtain a little water 
and sebacic acid: the greatest part of the butter: 
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comes over in the state of an oil, with a strong, Butter: 
reeable smell; much carbue ——v——™ 


* vette onahtat — ged, and there 

rated hydrogen , there remains 
te — — residuum, 

with a little phosphat of lime. 

The most approved modes of preparing butter, 
the circumstances which influence its ness, the 
uses to which it is put, and the best methods of pre- 
serving it, with its importance as an article of com- 
merce, will be mentioned afterwards. Meanwhile, 
we observe, that this substance seems to have been 
pnt imperfectly, if at all, known to the ancients. 

he word butter is no doubt from the Latin bu- 
tyrum, and that from the Greek @dluger, which is ge- 
nerally stated to be a compound of the two words 
xs, bos, and Ivgos, coagulum: while others contend 
that Sd]vgor is not of Greek origin, but derived from 
the language of the Scythians, from whom the Greeks. 
first obtained the knowledge of butter. Certain it is, 
that Hippocrates is the first Greek author who men- 
tions advo: Speaking of the Scythians, he says, 
they pour the milk of their mares into wooden ves- 
sels and shake it violently; this causes it to foam, 
and the fat part, which is light, rising to the surface, 
becomes what they call butter (¢ gabe xaksers).”? 
Herodotus also, who was cotemporary with him from 
the year B. C. 459 to B. C. 413, particularly de- 
scribes the process of making butter among the Scy- 
thians. This affords a presumption that the article 
was not then known among the Greeks, and thet 
they acquired the knowledge of gglg, and the prac- 
tice of making it, from the Scythians.: 

Some have imagined that they found butter men- 
tioned in the writings of Moses, the book of Job, 
and other parts of the most ancient sacred scrip- 
tures. According to our translation, Abraham is 
said, Gen. xviii. 8. to have taken butter and milk, 
and the calf that had been dressed, to set before the 
august strangers who visited him. And in the well- 
known song, or historical ode of Moses, which he re- 
cited in the hearing of the Israelites, a short time be- 
fore his death, (Deut. xxxii. 14.) we have the words 
‘butter of kine. Butter is also mentioned in the 
song of Deborah and Barak, Judges v. 25. Certain 
friends (2 Sam. xvii. 29.) are said to have brought 
to Mahanaim, butter and other articles, for the re- 
freshment of David and his army during the rebel- 
lion of his son Absalom. . and butter are also 
mentioned Job xx. 17; and in chap. xxix. 6. he says, 
When I washed my steps with duéter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil.“ Butter and honey are 
also mentioned in the well-known passage in the 7th 


chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet foretels of the 


child, that he should eat duwtfer and honey. And in 
the 30th chapter of the Proverbs it is said, „the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter.“ But it is 
to be observed, that in all these passages, the Hebrew 
word is rN, hemde, which biblical critics agree 
in allowing to signify sour thick milk or cream. Be- 
sides, it is plain that hemãe alludes to something fluid, 
for it was used to wash the feet. The error of sup- 
posing hemde to mean a concrete substance like but- 
ter, appears to have arisen from the Septuagint, who 
translate the Hebrew term by SAD a word which, 
as they lived in Egypt two centuries after Hippo- 
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Butter- crates, they might no doubt have heard of, and sup- 


posed to correspond to the Hebrew word hemée., 
‘That they meant, however, no more than cream by 
the term ge, is highly probable. No doubt, the 
common translation of the passage already quoted 


from the Proverbs, may be thought to prove clearly 


that the making of butter by churning, was_ well 
known among the Hebrews. But the original words 
abr xv, meetz heleb, signify to squeeze or press; 
and might have been as well translated ‘ the pressing 
of the milker bringeth forth milk.’? And this ac- 
cords better with what immediately follows, viz. 
“ and the wringing of the nose bringeth forth 
blood.“ ' ree 

It was late before the Greeks appear to have had 
any knowledge of butter. No mention is made of it 
by any of their early poets... Homer, Theocritus, 
and Euripides, thongh they frequently speak of milk 
and cheese, say nothing of butter: and Aristotle, in 
his History of Animals, at first assigns to milk only 
two.component parts, viz. the serous and the caseous ; 
though afterwards he remarks, as it were-by the bye, 
that there is likewise found in milk a fat substance, 
which, under certain circumstances, is like oil. Hip- 
pocrates, as we have already remarked, is the first 
Greek writer who mentions butter ; and he frequent- 
ly prescribes it as an external application under ano- 
ther name, viz. wixegsov. But Galen, who wrote in 
the end of the second century, does not use this term. 
It seems to have been of Phrygian extraction. The 

oet Anaxandrides, who flourished a short time after 
ee describing the weddin 
who married the daughter of Cotys king of Thrace, 
and the Thracian entertainments given on that occa- 
sion, mentions the use of butter for food among these 
people as a matter of curiosity; a sure proof that it 
was not so employed among the Greeks. 

Strabo, who flourished about thirty years before 

the Christian era, says the Lusitanians and Ethio- 
pians used butter instead of oil. And Ailian, who 
lived in the end of the first century, says that the In- 
dians employed butter to anoint the wounds of their 
- elephants. Plutarch, who was his cotemporary, 
speaks of a visit paid by a Lacedzmonian lady to Be- 
renice the wife of Deiotarus, which, according to 
him, seems not to have been mutually agreeable ; for 
he says the one smelled so much of butter, and the 
other of perfume, that neither. of them could endure 
the other. * 5 aha? N 

Dioscorides (B. C. 33, ) is the first author who re- 
commends butter as an article of diet, and says it 
might be melted fresh, and poured over pulse and 
other vegetables instead of oil, and used in pastry. 
He also recommends it for medicinal purposes. But, 
Galen, who wrote at Romę about 200 years later, is 
much more full on the healing virtues of butter. He 


is surprised that Dioscorides should have said it was 
made of sheep’s and goat’s milk, for he himself had 


seen it made of cow’s milk 3 and such butter, he af- 


firms, was always the fattest and best, and had from. 
thence, he believes, derived its name. He says it 
may be used instead of oil in mollifying leather, and, 


that in cold countries which did not produce oil, but- 


ter was used in the baths, and was evidently a real 


fat, because, when poured over, burning coals, it rea- 
3 


of Iphicrates, 
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dily caught fire. From all this it is evident, that but- 
ter in his time must have been very little known to 
the Greeks and Romanens wm . e eee 
Strabo, speaking of the ancient Britons, says, that 
though they had abundance of milk, some of them 
were so ignorant that they did not know how to make 
a cheese. But Pliny, on the other hand, affirms, that 
the barbarous nations,“ by, which he usually means 
the Germans and Britons, not only made cheese, but 
likewise butter, which they used as a most agreeable 
food; and the use of this food was a distinguishing 
mark betwixt the rich and the poor. To these na- 
tions he ascribes the invention of butter, and says they: 
made it from the milk of the goat, the sheep, and the 
cow; most commonly from the latter, but that the 
milk of the ewe produced the fattest butter. He 
likewise describes the form of the vessel employed by 
the barbarians in making it, which seems to have been 
not very different from what we now use. It was. 
covered, he says, and had holes in the lid. He is the 
first Latin writer who mentions the word duéyrum, 
though Vossius thinks it is to be found in Columella. 
Whether Tacitus by lac concretum, which he affirms 
to have been the most common food of the Germans, 
means cheese or butter, it is impossible to determine. 
The Greeks, then, seem to have derived their first 
acquaintance with butter from the Thracians or the 
_Scythians, and the Romans from the Germans. Nor 
did either of them, after learning its nature, employ 
it as an article of food, but only as an ointment in 
their baths, and in medicine. Their agricultural 
writers, who treat largely of milk, cheese, and oil, 
as food, take no notice of butter, nor is it mention- 
ed by Apicius. The suggestion of Dioscorides, 
therefore, formerly mentioned, that butter might be 
conveniently used in cookery, seems not to have been 
attended to. Fourcroy thinks, that the effect of 
agitation in separating butter from, milk, must have 
been accidentally made by the Scythians or other 
wandering tribes while transporting their milk from 
place to place in skins or other vessels. * 
Sidonius Apollinaris informs us, that the ancient. 
Burgundians were accustomed to besmear their hair 
with butter; and Clemens Alexandrinus says, that 
the ancient Christians of Egypt burned butter in 
their lamps at their altars instead of oil; a practice 
somewhat similar to which has been retained by the 


Abyssinians. In the Roman Catholic churches, it 


was anciently allowed, during Christmas time, to use 
butterzinstead of oil, on account. of the great con- 
sumption of this in other ways. This accounts for 
the name „ butter tower, which we find in some 
places, as at Rouen, Notre Dame, and others. In 
1500, George d' Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen, 
finding the oil fail in his diocese during Lent, per- 
mitted the use of butter in their lamps, on condi- 
tion that each person should pay six deniers for 
the indulgence, with which sum this tower was e- 
rected. 5 ' et ee 

From all the accounts of the method of making 
butter transmitted to us by the ancients, we have 
reason to think that they were. unacquainted with 
the art of giving it that firmness and consistence, 
which is so valuable a quality of modern butter. 
They always speak of it as a liquid substance. With 


them it was poured out like oil; with us it is cut and 
spread. Their butter was probably much inferior to 
ours, and its use very limited, ; 
a for making butter have been vari- 
ous in different ages, and among different. nations. 
The operation of churning is well known; and we 
have only to observe, that though churns have been 
ructed of different forms, they may be all re- 
uced to two, the vertical and horizontal. The ver- 
ical, or pump-churn, as it is usually named, was 
probably the first thought of, and is nothing more 
than a tall wooden vessel, ome or — feet high, 
narrow in proportion to its height, and straiter above 
than con having a sort of — or staff adapted 
to it, with a perforated head, by moving which up and 
down with 3 hands, the cream is agitated, and the 
butter at length formed. The utensil is sufficiently 
well adapted to the operation of making butter ona 
Small scale, where the cream to be churned is the 
uce of afew cows only. But where dairying 
is managed on the great scale, and the quantity of 
cream large, the operation performed in this way is 
too tedious and laborious for general use, and me- 
thods have been contrived to expedite the process 
and abridge the labour. This is best done by means 
of the horizontal, commonly called the barrel- churn, 
which is a cylindrical vessel, close at both ends, and 
firmly fixed upon a stand, having a sort of rack or 
pone adapted to it within, usually with four blades, 
i and turned by a winch or handle, placed on its axle, 
passing through the ends of the churn. By this 
machine, as much cream may be churned in an hour 
‘ as could be done in ten or twelve by the common 
upright churn. 
? . Ingenious machinery for working both species of 
cChurns, by means of water, and other moving powers, 
have been contrived, and found to answer we F 
In the northern parts of Africa, in Egypt, and 
Arabia, they churn by putting the cream into a goat’s 
skin, turned inside out, and pressing it to and fro, 
in an uniform manner. Sometimes they place it on 
an inclined plane, permitting it to roll to the bottom, 
and then again replacing it to run the same course. 
A method which in a short time produces butter. 
Dr Chandler, while travelling in Greece, observed 
them treading the skins thus filled with their feet ; 
a practice which has been thought to illustrate the 
passage already quoted from the book of Job. 
In 7 they churn by simply turning a stick 
in the milk; and that families may have the butter 


every morning. In many parts of the East, the 
make butter 2 the milk oa the buffalo; but this th 
by no means esteemed equal in excellence to the but- 
ter of the cow’s milk. It is deficient in consistence, 
2 and — b 

ith regard to the good or bad qualities of but- 
ter, a great deal has been always — to the pas- 
turage of different farms or distriets. Recent ob- 
servations and experiments, however, shew that much 
less depends upon this than has been commonly ima- 
gined. The mode of management appears to be of 
much greater consequence. “ In every district,’’ 
says Dr Anderson, „where fine butter is made, it 
is universally attributed to the richness of the pas- 
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fresh and sweet to breakfast, it is made in this way 


tures, th it is a well known fact, that take a 
skilful dairy-maid from that district into another, 
where no good butter is usually made, and where, of 
course, the pastures are deemed very unfavourable, 
she will make butter as as she used to do; and 
bring one from this last district into the other, and 
she will find that she cannot make better butter there 
than she did before, unless she takes lessons from 
the servants or others whom she finds there.”—* 1 
have frequently,“ continues he, “* known instances 
of this kind. And the same thing takes place in the 
manufacture of beer and many other articles. In 
matters of this sort, a very great diversity is pro- 
rt. by circumstances apparently of a most trivial 
ind.“ 

M. Tessier, of the National Institute of France, 
says, “ The particular nature of Bretagne butter, 
whose colour, flavour, and consistence, are so much 
prized, depends neither on the pasture nor the parti- 
cular species of cow, but on the mode of making. 
This butter is of a superior quality, because they 
make it of the richest cream, and usually in lar 
quantities at atime. As soon as it is made and wash- 
ed, they sprinkle it with sweet milk, spread it out in 
flatted cakes, larger or smaller, but rarely contain- 
ing less than three, or more than six pounds; and 
lay it on a kind of pan, placed on hot cinders, 
and covered with a copper lid, on which are put 
cinders also. It remains there some minutes, more 
or fewer according to the bulk of the cake.“ 
This mode of managing butter appears from him 
to be a secret in certain families, and to require prac- 
tice and dexterity to conduct it with success. 

Still, however, we are disposed to believe that 
certain pastures are more favourable to the produe- 
tion of good butter than others, Certain plants, 
such as turnip, wild garlic, hemlock, rough-leaved 
dandelion, charlock, and may-weed, are known to 
affect milk with a disagreeable flavour, and there 
may be many others which, to a certain degree, im- 
pair its goodness, though their effects are by no 
means so evident. Far more, however, depends on 
good management than on this circumstance, or even 
on the species of cow we feed; for that something, 
likewise, is owing to this, is equally well ascertain- 
ed. Cows have been found whose milk could not 
be brought to yield any butter at all. 

It has been long remarked, that the butter in the 
Highlands of Scotland, when properly made, possess- 
es a peculiarly rich and delicate flavour; and this 
has been almost universally attributed to the old 

s on which the cows feed in these remote glens. 

ut what more common error than to mistake a con- 
comitant circumstance fora cause? Dr Anderson, 
by his experiments on milk, has shewn that the ex- 
cellence of the Highland butter may be very reason- 
ably ascribed to a quite different cause. He has pro- 
ved that the cream of a given measure of milk con- 
stantly increases in quantity, and still more in quality, 
from the first drawn tea-cup full, to the last drop 
that can be squeezed from the udder at the time. 
% Probably,“ says he, „on an average of a great 
many cows, the p ion of the cream obtained 
from a given quantity of the last drawn milk, may be 
to that of the cream obtained from an equal quantity 
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of the first drawn, as ten or twelve to one; but the 


quality of the cream of the last drawn was still more 


superior than its quantity. The cream of the first 
drawn tea-cupful of the milk was only a thin white 
film; in the last, it was of a thick butyraceous con- 
sistence, and of a glowing richness of colour, such 
as no other cream possesses. It is, therefore, ob- 
serves Dr Anderson, of much more importance than 
is commonly imagined, to milk the cows well; for 
on the cream of the last drawn milk depends entirely 
the richness and delicate flavour of the butter.“ Now, 
inthe Highlands of Scotland, where they rear al- 
most all their calves, the common practice is to ad- 
mit the calf to suck the mother always for a certain 
time before milking. And when the dairy-maid jud- 
ges the calf has had enough, it is removed to the pen 
or cruive, from which it had been brought. In this 
way, the latter drawn parts of the milk only are ob- 
tained for the dairy ; and the cream produced from 
it being of a superior quality, the excellence of the 
Highland butter seems to be accounted for. In the 
higher districts of Galloway, a similar mode of ma- 
nagement prevails, and their butter is observed to 
be rich and delicate. It has been likewise ascertain- 
ed, that the cream which first rises after the milk has 
been deposited in the dairy-pans, is both much great- 
er in a given space of time, than that which rises in 
an equal space several hours after, and of a greatly 
superior quality; that thick milk throws up less 
cream than thin, but of a richer quality; and that 
milk that has been much agitated by carrying, and 
cooled before it is put into the milk-pans, never 
throws up so much cream, as that which is immedi- 
ately deposited in them after milking. It is also 


known, that the milk is not at the best till about 


four months after the cow has calved; and that the 
degree of heat most favourable to the production of 
cream from milk, is from 50 to 55 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. “ If the heat of the milk- 
house,“ says Dr Anderson, “ be too great, the milk 
suddenly coagulates, without admitting of any sepa- 
ration of the cream ; or it is so quickly turned sour, 
as greatly to mar the operation. If, on the other 
hand, the milk be exposed to too cold a tempera- 
ture, the cream separates from it slowly, and with 
difficulty ; it acquires a bitter and disagreeable taste; 
the butter can scarcely be made to come at all; and 
when it is come, it is so pale in the colour, so small 
in quantity, and of such hard and brittle consist- 
ence, so poor to the taste, and of so little value in 
all respects, as to bring a very low price at the mar- 
ket, compared to what it would have produced, had 
it been preserved in a proper degree of heat.’? The 
same judicious writer states it as his opinion, formed 
from experience and attentive observation, that since 
neither cream nor butter can be produced from milk, 
till some portion of an acid be evolved in it, the 
last drawn half of the milk only should, in general, 
be set up for producing cream, and be allowed to 
stand till it throw up the whole of its cream, even 
till the milk tastes perceptibly sourish; and that if 
this cream be afterwards judiciously managed, the 
butter thus obtained will be of a greatly superior 
quality to what can be usually got at market, and its 
quantity not considerably less, than if the whole of 
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the milk had been originally set apart for producing 
cream, This, therefore, says he, ‘ is the prac- 
tice that I should recommend, as most likely to 
suit the frugal farmer; as his butter, though of a 
superior quality, could be afforded at a price that 
would always ensure it a rapid sale.“ 

Cows, in summer, should be milked three times 
a-day at least; early in the morning, at noon, and 
just before night-fall. If this be not done, the great- 
est possible quantity of milk will be far from being 
obtained from them. The milk is secreted in the 1 
udder, very much in proportion to the quantity re- 
quired, as we see in the case of dogs, cats, pigs, and 
other animals, which produce more young than one 
at a time; and we know that a cow, by scanty milk- 
ing, can very soon be put dry. It is therefore of 
the utmost consequence, that the whole milk se- 
creted be at each milking carefully drawn away. It 
may be laid down as a pretty general rule, that 18 
pounds of milk will yield one pound of butter; and 
that this is the produce of a single cow per day. 
Some, however, will furnish twice, or even thrice 
this quantity. The effects of feeding, treatment, ma- 
nagement, and the idiosincracy of particular animals, 
are here astonishingly great. 

From 12 to 20 hours in summer, and about twice’ . 
as long in winter, should be permitted to elapse be- 

fore the milk is skimmed, after it has been put into 
the milk-pans. If, on applying the tip of the finger 
to the surface, nothing adheres to it, the cream may 
be properly taken off; and during the hot summer 
months, this should always be done in the morning, 
before the dairy becomes warm. The cream should 
then be deposited in a deep pan, placed in the cool- 
est part of the dairy ; or ina cool cellar, where free 
air is admitted. In hot weather, churning should be 
performed, if possible, every other day; but if this 
is not convenient, the cream should be daily shifted 
into a clean pan; and the churning’ should never be 
less frequent than twice a-week. This work should 
be performed in the coolest time of the day, and in 
the coolest part of the house, where there is a free: 
draught of air. Cold water should be applied to 
the churn, first by filling it with this, some time be- 
fore the cream is poured in, and then by immersing 
it in water to the depth of a foot or so, during the 
operation, provided we use the pump-churn ; or by 
applying wet cloths to it, if we use a barrel-churn. 
Such means are generally necessary to prevent the 
too rapid acidification of the cream, and formation 
of the butter. 

The winter season and cold weather, of ‘course, re- 
quire an opposite practice; but we can hardly be 
too cautious in the application of heat; for the com- 
mon practices of wrapping the churn in a warm 
cloth, plunging it into hot water, adding warm milk 
to the cream, or placing the churn near the fire, all 
tend to injure the butter. The best way, perhaps, 
is to heat the churn, by filling it with boiling water 
before the cream is put in, and to place it in the 
warmest part of the house; but not close by a fire. 

The operation of churning ought to be moderate, 
equable, and uninterrupted ; for if we stop or relax 
in our exertions, the butter will go back, as it is call- 
ed; and if the motion be too quick and violent, the 
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batter will imbibe 4 very disagreeable flavour. Thi 
' lie cdhiictvalt Qostend, lo kavew’by the phian 


were the churn. 

Machinery, as before observed, of an ingenious 
‘and convenient construction, is in some districts now 
employed, and found to have the advantage, not only 
of abridging labour, but of securing a more regular 
and uniform motion. 

When the operation is properly conducted, the 
butter, after some time, r orms, and is to be 
carefully collected and separated from the butter- 
milk. But in doing this, it is not sufficient merely 
to pour off this milk, or withdraw the butter from 
it; because a certain portion of the caseous and se- 
rous parts of the milk still remain in the interstices 
of the butter, and must be detached from it by wash - 
ing, if we would obtain it pure. In washing butter, 
some think it sufficient to press the mass gently be- 
twixt the hands; others press it strongly and fre- 
quently, repeating the washings till the water come 
off quite clear. The first method is preferable, when 
» is made daily for immediate use, from new 
milk or cream; because the portions of such adhe- 
ring to it, or mixed with it, contribute to produce 
the sweet agreeable flavour which distinguishes new 
cream. But when our object is to prepare butter for 
keeping, we cannot repeat the washings too often, 
since the presence of a small quantity of milk in it, 
will, in less than 12 hours after churning, cause it 
sensibly to lose its good qualities. 

The process of washing butter is usually nothing 
more than throwing it into an earthen vessel of clear 
cool water, working it to and fro with the hands, 
and changing the water till it come off clear. A 


we believe is now always practised by those who best 
‘ understand the business, is, to use two broad pieces 
of wood instead of the hands. This is to be pre- 
ferred, not only on account of its apparently greater 
eleanliness, but also because it is of decided advan- 
tage to the quality of the butter. To this the 
warmth of the hand gives always more or less of a 
7 greasy appearance; and butter washed by means of 
1 the wooden flappers, as they are called, will always 
ö fetch at market a higher price than if the hand had 
been employed. The influence of the heat of the 
2 hand is greater than might at first have been sus- 
i pected. It has always been remarked, that a person 
1 who has naturally a warm hand, never makes good 
i butter. 
After washing, the butter should be cut and sli- 
1 eed in every possible direction, with a serrated or 
: rough-edged knife, in order to bring out from it the 
5 smallest hair, bit of rag, strainer, or any thing that 
‘ may have chanced to fall into it. It is then to be 
A spread in a bowl, and such a quantity of salt added 
as may be judged proper. If the butter is to be used 
immediately, or kept only for a short time, a small 
proportion will be sufficient; and in this state it is 
; mals denominated fresh butter. But if it be in- 
tended to be long kept, or transported to a distance, 


an ounce or two of salt will be required to the pound 


of butter. The salt used in curing butter should be 
of the purest kind, well dried, — 22 down, but 
not completely pulverized ; and it must be so tho- 
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much preferable method, however, and that which 
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row worked in, 48 to be equally incorporated Batters 
with the mass. — are i 

When butter is to be sold on the spot, or in the 
neighbouring markets, it is divided into rolls of a 
pound, or half a pound; or into lumps of 24 ounces, 
called dishes in some parts of England; but when it 
is to be kept, or carried to a distance, quantities of 
84, 56, or 28 pounds, are put up together in casks, 
usually called tubs, firkins, and half firkins. 

When the butter has been sufficiently impregnated 
with the salt, by being spread out in thin layers, 
sprinkled with it, and t „ it is then 
to be gently pressed into the tub or firkin, which 
must not, however, be filled quite up, but room left 
at top to receive a layer of salt, half an inch or an 
inch in thickness. In seven or eight days, the salted 
butter detaches itself from the sides of the firkin, 
shrinks, and occasions interstices. ‘These, if allowed 
to remain, would injure the butter, by admitting the 
contact of the air. They are, therefore, to be filled 
up by a saturated solution of salt in water, or brine 
strong enough to carry an egg. The butter is then 
to be covered by a new layer of salt, and the head 
of the vessel put on. 

Before the butter is put into the firkin, care must 
be taken that the latter be well seasoned: and this 
is effected by exposing it for two or three weeks to 
the air, and uent washing. The readiest method, 
however, is by the use of unslaked lime, or a large 

uantity of salt and water well boiled, with which it 
— be scrubbed several times, and afterwards 
thrown into cold water, to remain three or four days 
till wanted. It should then be scrubbed as before, 
and well rinsed with cold water; and before receiving 
the butter, every part of the inside of the firkin must 
be carefully rubbed with salt. Indeed, the surest of 
all methods to preserve butter from spoiling, after it 
has been properly salted, is to keep it constantly im- 
mersed in a saturated solution of this substance. A 
friend of the writer of this article informs him, that 
he has preserved butter in this manner at sea for a 
very long period. It might deserve attention, to try 
to discover a species of wood that would not commu- 
nicate any taste to the butter. 

An ‘excellent composition for preserving butter 
may be prepared, by mixing one part of saltpetre, 
one of common salt, and two of sugar. This tho- 
roughly wrought into the butter, will keep it sweet 
for a very long time, and communicates to it no salt 
or disagreeable taste. 

When butter is to be exposed to the heat of a warm 
climate, it should be purified by melting, before it is 
salted and packed up. Let it be put into a proper 
vessel, and this into another containing water ; let 
the water be gradually heated till the butter be 
thoroughly melted; let it continue in this state for 
some time, and the impure parts will subside, leaving 
at the top a perfectly pure transparent oil. This, 
when it cools, will become opake, and assume a co- 
lour nearly resembling the original butter; being 
only a little paler, and of a firmer consistence. 

This refined butter must be separated from the 
dregs, salted; and put up in the same way with other 
butter; and it will keep much longer sweet in hot 
climates, as it retains the salt better. It may also be 
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thoroughly, so that they may be perfectly incorpo- 
rated. A mixture of this sort has a sweet pleasant 
taste, and will keep for years without becoming ran- 
cid. It might of course be very useful in long 
voyages. Dr Anderson thinks an ounce of honey 
sufficient to preserve a pound of butter. 

To preserve butter for a long time fresh without 
any foreign mixture, the best method perhaps is, first 
of all to wash the butter-milk completely out, and 
then to keep the butter under pure cool water, fre- 
quently renewed. Some wrap it up in a wet linen 
cloth, to defend it from the influence of the air. But 
though fresh butter be kept cool and from the air, 
it will in no very.long time become rancid. We can- 
not by any means keep it fresh from one year to 
another, or transport it to a distance in good condi- 
tion. Rancid butter, to most people, is extremely 
disagreeable. A very small quantity of it will be 
observed by many in a large mass of meat, that it may 
have been employed to season, Few stomachs can 
digest rancid butter. Some are so delicate, that the 
use even of fresh butter, of milk, of cream, and in 
general of all oleaginous substances, affect them with 
difficult and painful digestion. 

Butter, to be a wholesome aliment, must be free 
from rancidity, and not fried or burned. But even 
in its purest state, there are few who can indulge 
very freely in the use of this article with impunity ; 
and health, perhaps, would not suffer, though its em- 
ployment as food were altogether laid aside. Like 
the other bland oils, it is gently laxative. 

Most housewifes know several receipts for resto- 
ring rancid butter to freshness; But of these the 
greater number are of little use. Washing it well 
with pure water, or with ardent spirit, still better 
perhaps with sweet milk, will deprive it in some 
measure of its disagreeable. smell and taste, It is of 
much more consequence to preserve butter from be- 
coming rancid, by salting, and the other means already 
explained. 

As turnip is now become so common a food for 
cows, and often imparts to their milk, and the butter 
thence made, a very disagreeable flayour, it is of some 
consequence te know how this may be best obviated. 
A small quantity of saltpetre has been recommended ; 
and in the Georgical Essays, vol. v. we have the fol- 
lowing method: „Let the bowls or pans be kept 
constantly clean, and well scalded with boiling water 
before using. When the milk is brought into the 
dairy, to every eight quarts mix one quart of boiling 
water; then put up the milk into the bowls to stand 
for cream.“ Dr Andersonsays, that if the milk is to 
be used sweet, its taste may be considerably diminish- 
ed by boiling; and that other means of sweetening 
milk have been attempted, more troublesome and ex- 
pensive, and not more efficacious.“ 

As butter made in winter is generally pale or white, 
and its richness at the same time inferior to that 
which is made during the summer months, the idea 
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Rutter. preserved sweet; without salt, by adding to it a cer- 
tain proportion of fine honey, and mixing them 


of excellence has been associated with the yellow 
colour. Means are therefore employed by those who 
prepare and sell butter, to impart to it the yellow 
colour where that is naturally wanting. Various sub- 
stances have been used for this purpose, but they 
must all be of the resinous class, or such as are soluble 
in oils. Extractive matters, and such as are soluble 
only in water, alcohol, &c. as beet-root and cochineal, 
give no ay to butter. The substances most com- 
monly employed are the root of the carrot, and the 
flowers of the marigold. The juice of either of these 
is expressed and passed through a linen cloth. A 
small quantity of it, (and the proportion necessary is 
soon learned from experience, ) is diluted with a little 
cream, and this mixture is added to the rest of the 
cream when it enters the churn. So little of this 
colouring matter unites with the butter, that it never 
communicates to it any peculiar taste. | 

Many other colouring matters have been employed, 
as saffron, the berries of the physalis alkekengi, the 


seed of the asparagus; but the marigold and carrot 


are certainly the best, and it is the latter that is 
chiefly used by the best farmers. 

Alkanet root will give every shade of colour to 
butter, from the lightest rose to the deepest red, by 
augmenting or diminishing the proportions of it. 

Though the milk of the cow, when fed on rich 
pasture during the summer months, is almost always 
found to produce butter of a rich yellow colour, 
this is by no means the case with every animal. The 
goat, the sheep, the mare, and the ass, fed on the 
same pasture in the same season, produce milk which 
yields butter always more or less white. 

Butter, as an article of commerce, is of considerable 


importance. Somecompute that thereare 112,000,000 


pounds of it annually consumed in London, chiefly 
made within 40 miles round the city. From the 
three counties of York, Cambridge, and Suffolk, 
there are annually sent to the capital 210,000 firkins, 
amounting to 11,760,000 pounds. 

Some counties or districts are particularly famous 
for the excellency of their butter. That which is 
made in Essex, and well known under the name of 
Epping butter, is the most highly esteemed of an 
in London and its vicinity. In the more restricte 
use of this appellation, it is applied only to the butter 
made from the milk of cows which are fed in Epping 
forest during the summer months, where the leaves 
and some particular plants are thought to contribute 
to its superior flavour. In Somerset butter of nearly 
the same excellence is made; but brought to market 
in half pounds instead of pounds. i 

The Cambridgeshire salt-butter is held in the 
highest esteem. And the London cheesemongers, 
by washing and detaching the salt from it, often sell. 
it at a high price for fresh butter. It is made nearly 
in the same way as the Epping butter, and when 
salted, put up in firkins of 56 pounds. Yorkshire 
and Suffolk butter is very little inferior to that of 
Cambridgeshire, and is often sold in London for such.. 
Utoxeter, in Staffordshire, has long been famous for 


* It camhardly be necessary to observe, that the utmost attention to cleanliness, with respect to every vessel and instrument 


used, and every operation performed in the making of butter, is indispensably requisite. 


Any neglect of this kind is fatal to. 


its goodness. It is quite necessary that the bowls. or pans, after scalding, be allowed to cool before the milk is put into them. 
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utte The Lonilon cheesemongers have a 
Be factory there for this article. It is bought 
nam by the pot, of a cylindrical form, i me 
Te ior excellence of the butter produced in 
the Hi d distriets of Scotland, has been already 
remarked, and we hope accounted for. The same 
delicately flavoured species is said to be made on the 
mtains of Wales, and the heaths and commons of 
Whether the same reason will apply here, 
we have no means of ascertaining. 
Frauds and abuses of various kinds are practised 
in the salting and packing of butter, to increase its 
bulk and weight. Pots are frequently laid with good 
butter for a little way at the top, and with bad at the 
bottom. Sometimes the butter is placed in upright 
rolls, touching one another above, so as to forma 
uniform surface, but receding so as to leave — 
s below. Sometimes tallow or hogs-lard is 
ound to constitute no small proportion of what the 
purchaser had deemed good butter. To prevent 
these cheats, the factors at Utoxeter keep a surveyor, 
who, in case of suspicion, tries the pots with an iron 
instrument, called a butter-bore. . 
An act of parliament (86th Geo. III. c. 86.) par- 
ticularly regulates the packing, salting, and selling 
of butter. By that statute it is enacted, that every 


vessel made for the packing of butter, shall be of 


good well-seasoned wood, marked with the maker’s 
name, and, by a subsequent act, his place of abode ; 
that it shall be a tub containing 84, a firkin contain- 
ing 56, or a half firkin containing 28 pounds avoir- 
is, and no other; that it shall be of a particular 
weight, and neither top nor bottom exceeding a cer- 
tain thickness, having the true weight or tare-of the 
vessel, distinctly marked upon it; with a variety of 
other regulations to prevent frauds, under severe pe- 
nalties. Any fraud with regard to the butter, the 
vessel, or its marks, subjects the person concerned to 
a forfeiture of L.30 for every such offence. See 
Fourcroy Systéme des Connoissances Chimiques, tom. 
ix. Deyeux and Parmentier, Memoire sur le lait. 
Thomson’s Chemistry. Anderson's Agricultural 
Reereations, vol. iii. and iv. Anderson’s Essays on 
Agriculture. Mid Lothian Report, 1795. ( 

BUTTERMERE. See CumBerLanp. . 

BUTTNERIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 

153. . 

N BUTTON Manvuracture. It will, perhaps, 
excite some surprize, among persons unacquainted 
with manufactures, that the vs lore of such tri- 
— as buttons should give employment to 
re Se housands of the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and other large towns in Great Britain; 
and that several very curious and expensive machines 
are used to lessen the manual labour. 

The manufacture of buttons is divided into several 
kinds, the formation of each of which is a distinct 
business ; the manner of fabricating them varying as 

tly as the materials from — they are made. 

—ç— leather, bone, and wood, are the substances 

generally employed for buttons which are either plain, 

or covered with silk, mohair, thread, or other ornamen- 

tal materials. The most durable and ornamental but- 

tons are made of various metals, polished, or covered. 
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with an exceeding thin wash, as it is termed, of some 
more valuable metal, chiefly tin, silver, and gold. 
Those buttons i 
&c. are termed, in general, moulds. They are small 
circles, perforated in the centre, and made from those 
refuse chips of bone which are too small for other 
purposes. These chips, which, for the large and 
coarser buttons ure pieces of hard wood, are sawn in- 
to thin flakes, of an equal thickness; from which, by 
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to be covered with sil. 
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the machine, as delineated in Plate CVII. Fig. I. the Pt 


button moulds are cut out at two operations. The 
lathe, as usual, is put in motion by a wheel A turned 
by the foot, by means cf a treadle B, and crank a, 
The strap c gives a rapid rotatory motion to the 
spindle D, mounted on its pivot in an iron frame. 
One end of the spindle has a tool ö, shewn en 
at L, screwed into it, and moving along with it ; and 
the other extremity of the spi is connected by a 
eculiar kind of joint, with a lever ef, whose fulcrum 
is e; the other end f being connected with a second 
lever and handle g, which the operator holds in his 
left-hand. The right hand is, at the same time, em- 
ployed in holding the flake of bone d opposite the 
tool 4, against a piece of wood firmly fixed into the 
iron standard E by two screws; then, by drawing 
the handle g forwards, the tool o being at the same 
time in rapid motion by the foot wheel, its centre pin 
k (see the separate view at L) is pressed against the 
bone, and drills a hole through in the centre of the in- 
tended button; and its two points , A describe a 
deep circle in the bone, about hhalf through its thick. | 
ness, The flat surface is cut smooth by the parts 
m, m of the tool. The piece of bone is now moved a 
small distance, to cut out another button from a fresh 
part; and when as many as the flake of bone will 
contain are thus cut half through, the other side is 
presented to the tool. The point / is inserted into 
the hole made from the other side by the former 
operation. The two teeth h, A of the tool now cut 
another deep circle, exactly opposite the former, at 
the same time cutting the flat surface smooth. By 
this means the bone is cut through, and a button 
mould left sticking.on the point. of the tool. By 
drawing back the handle g the tool recedes, and the 
button meeting a fixed piece of iron plate, is forced 
off the tool, and falls into a small box at F, com- 
pletely finished. Another part of the bone is now 
resented to the tool, to cut out another mould. 
hese operations are conducted with such rapidity, 
that a girl of ten or twelve years of age is enabled 
to cut out twenty-five or thirty buttons per minute. 
The larger kind of buttons are first cut from the 
pieces of bone, and the smaller ones are afterwards 
made from the spaces left between the first; so that 
the materials are made to yield the utmost. to the 
button-maker, and the remains are afterwards sold 
to farmers for manure. The shavings, sawdust, and 
more minute fragments, are used by manufacturers of 
cutlery and iron toys, in the operations of case har- 
dening ; so that not the smallest waste takes place. 
Hard wood is cut into buttons in the same manner, 
and afterwards dyed black in an infusion of sulphat 
of iron and gall nuts. Oak, beech, or elder, is chief 
ly used, but only for large buttons, all the smallex 
kinds being — of bone. 1 
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Button moulds are only used at present for the 
purpose of sewing up in a piece of the same cloth as 
the garment to which they are attached. They were 
formerly covered with the most costly materials, by 
women, who were seated round a table, and each had 
a large needle fixed in the table opposite the part 
where she was seated, and also a bobin, containing 
the thread to cover the button. The mould was 
stuck by the hole in its centre upon the needle, and 
the end of a thread of silk, mohair, and sometimes 
gold thread, put through the centre at the same 
time, to fasten one end; the thread was then wound 
about the button mould to cover it, and present an 
ornamental surface, such as the fashion of the day, or 
the fancy of the maker directed. As this art is now 
obsolete, one pattern, Figs. 2, 3, and 4, from many 
thousands in vogue thirty years since, will give an 
idea of the disposition of the covering. Fig. 2. is 
the button just beginning to be covered ; Fig. 3. the 
same in an advanced stage; and Fig. 4. is a finished 
button. The thread being fastened at the centre in 
the back, (see Fig. 2.) is brought to the circumfe- 
rence on the dotted line 1, and wound across the 
front, as shewn at 2. It then passes behind again, 
on the dotted lines 3, and in front at 4; across the 
back on the dotted line 5, in front at 6; and passing 
behind on the line 7, is laid in front at 8; making a 
complete square in front. By continuing this pro- 
cess, and laying the threads beside each other, the 
square becomes less, as in Fig. 3; where the Num- 
bers 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, again denote the 
progress of the thread, which alternately passing over 
and under the former folds, the intersections form the 
appearance which begins to be visible at the angles 
a, b, c,d. As more thread is wound on the four sides 
of the square, 10, 12, 14, and 16 meet round the 
centre pin, and the mould is completely covered, as 
in Fig. 4. The end of the thread is fastened by 
sewing it through the centre; and, in some cases, by 
placing a small ornament upon it. In others, a num- 
ber of the last folds which are wove round the nee- 
dle upon which the mould is fixed, and therefore do 
not perfectly unite in the centre, are drawn together 
by passing the thread round them before it is sewed 
through the centre. At the back, a great number 
of the folds of thread are taken up and tied together 
by a strong thread, to serve the purpose of a shank 
to sew the button to the garment ; This, at the same 
time, prevents the folds of thread at the back from 
slipping over the edge of the mould. In this state the 
common buttons were finished ; but the finer kinds 
were afterwards ornamented with wire, or threads co- 
vered with silk or gold, woven in the threads of the 
plain button, in various fantastic patterns; one of 
which is shewn in Fig. 5. Sometimes the moulds 
were sewn up in pieces of cloth elegantly wove 
of gold, silk, white horsehair, &c. and ornaments in 
gold or silver were sewed on the surface. All such 
buttons were, after covering, exposed in a sort of 
cullender over the flame of burning spirits of wine, 
to remove the small filaments of silk projecting from 
their surface, and render them smooth: the workman 
keeping them in constant motion during this pro- 
cess, to avoid burning or damaging the buttons. 
They were afterwards cleaned, by shaking a great 
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number in a bag with crumbs of bread : this took off 

the end of the singed fibres, rendering them glossy, 

and ready for sale. 
Horn buttons are made sometimes with shanks fix- 


Horn | 


ed in them; and others, called Sailors’ Buttons, are tons. 


fastened to the garmeut by sewing through four 
holes made in them for that purpose and the sur- 
face is concave in front, to preserve from wearing 
the thread by which they are sewed. They are made 
from cow-hoofs, by an ingenious process of pressin 


them into heated iron moulds.. The hoofs being boil- 


ed in water till they become soft, are cut into paral- 
lel slips by a cutting knife, which is a blade, with a 
long handle at one end, and jointed to the bench bya 
hook and eye at the opposite extremity. It then acts 
like a lever in cutting the horn placed beneath its 
edge. The slips being the width of the diameter of 
the intended button, are cross-cut into small squares; 
and the angles of these being cut off, leaves octagon- 
al pieces nearly the size of the intended buttons. 
These are dyed black, by dipping them into a caul- 
dron of water impregnated with logwood and cop- 
peras. After being dried for a week, they are then 
ready for pressing between the moulds, Fig. 6. 
which consist of two plates of iron a, a, united by the 
joint of the handles 6, 6, to open and shut. ach 
plate a, a has six, eight, or twelve small steel dies fas- 
tened to it, each die containing the impression of 
the intended buttons embossed in it. When shut 
close, these impressions exactly correspond. The 
two claws o, c enter corresponding cavities in the op- 
posite plate, and insure them coming accurately toge- 
ther. The presser, being provided with a great 
number of different moulds, arranges them in an 
oven or furnace, till they become heated somewhat 
above the heat of boiling water. A piece of horn is 
then placed upon each impression in the mould, 
which is shut close, and the mould is placed in a 
small screw press fixed to the work bench, which 
holds the moulds shut together for a few minutes, 
till the horn is warmed and softened by being be- 
tween them. The mould is now carried to the press- 
ing vice, Fig. 7. which consists of two massive 
cheeks A, A, united by the joint-piece B, and drawn 
together by the screw C. This vice is fixed in an 
inclined position against a post D. The mould, with 
the horn in it, is put between the cheeks A, A, very 
near the centers B, and is pressed so violently by the 
combined power of the screw and lever, that it in- 
dents the horn into the exact pattern formed in the 
moulds. The horn remains in this state for about 
twenty minutes, till the mould is cool. Nine presses 
are usually arranged round the stove, and these find 
continual employment for one man. It is necessary 
to keep the buttons in the vice till cold, otherwise 
they would resume their original figure. 25 
The fashes, or edges of the buttons, which did not 
enter into the cavities of the dies, are now clipped off 
by shears, and are then filed smooth and round in a 
lathe, consisting of a spindle like that in Fig. 1. and 
another nearly the same, placed exactly in the same 
line, but opposite to the former. Both are turned 
with the same velocity, by straps from two equal 
foot-wheels on one axis. The ends of the two spin- 
dles come in contact, and have chucks, with a cavity 
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„dle, like D, is 
to the lever % so as to hold the button fast between 


in each for the reception of the button. The spin- 
forwards by a spring applied 


them, and turn it round while it is filed. When a 
button is finished, the attendant, without stopping 
the lathe, pushes the handle g, Fig. 1., which sepa- 
rates the spindle, and the button * into the box 
F beneath ; another is put in, and held fast to be 
turned round the moment the handle g is released. 
Some horn buttons have shanks, which are put in be- 
fore they are pressed, by children, who drill a small 
hole in the horn, and insert the shank. The mould 
has, of course, a cavity to receive the shank ; and the 
pressing closes the hora about it so effectually, that it 
will not come out. The manner of making these shanks 
will be soon described. Other buttons, called sailors’ 
buttons, have in place of shanks four holes drilled 
through them, by presenting them to a lathe, the up- 
part of which is shewn Fig. 8. It has four paral- 
el spindles a, a, a, a, all turning together by the same 
foot-wheel, by means of two straps e, , each of which 
turns two spindles. At the end of the four spindles, 
is a hook, uniting them with four other spindles 6, ö, 
which are supported by passing through holes in a 
metal standard A; and their points projecting be- 
yond this, are formed into small drills. The spindles 
A are necessarily placed at some distance asunder, to 
admit the pulleys for the straps; but the hooks act- 
ing as universal joints, allow the ends of the drills ö 
to come very-near to each other. The button is pla- 
ced in a concave rest B, and thrust against the drills 
by a + see of wood. The standard A can be chan- 
ged for another with more distant holes, to suit lar- 
ger buttons ; and the rest B can be elevated or depres- 
sed for the same purpose. The frame and foot-wheel 
are similar to Fig. 1. The roughness produced by 
drilling these holes, is removed by shaking a number 
of buttons in a flannel bag. In horn buttons the pat- 
tern is formed by the impression of the moulds; but 
some plain horn buttons are very prettily ornamented 
after pressing, by holding over them a thin plate of 
brass, which has a pattern cut out init, then rubbing 
the button with dry emery powder, the face of the 
button is scratched to a dead colour where the brass 
_ is cut out, leaving the figure of the pattern in a 
e black polished surface. The horn-presser’s 
chips are sold for manure, for almost the same price 
as the same quantity of the hoofs costs; other chips 
are used to make hartshorn; and the drill-dust and 
es are used by file-makers, in hardening these 
articles. 


Metal buttons are formed of an inferior kind of 
brass, pewter, and other metallic compositions: the 
shanks are made of brass or iron wire, the formation 
of which is a distinct trade. The buttons are made 
by casting them round the shank. For this purpose, 
the workman has a pattern of metal, consisting of a 

reat number of circular buttons, connected together 
in one plane, by very small bars from one to the next ; 
and the pattern contains from four to twelve dozen 
of buttons, of the same size. An impression from 
this 3 is taken in sand, in the usual manner; and 
shanks are pressed into the sand in the centre of each 
impression, the part which is to enter the metal being 
left projecting above the surface of the sand. The 
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buttons are now cast from a mixture of brass and tin; Button- 
sometimes a small proportion of zinc is added, which making. 


is found useful in causing the metal to flow freely in- 
to the mould, and make a sharp casting. When the 
buttons are cast, they are cleaned from the sand by 
brushing ; they are then broken asunder, and carried 
to a second workman at the lathe, who inserts the 
shank of a button into a chuck of a proper figure, 
in which it is retained by the back centre of the 
lathe being pressed against the button with a spring. 
The circumference is now, b filing it as it turns 
round, reduced to a true ieee the button is 
instantly released, by the workman’s holding back the 


back centre, and is replaced by another. A third work- Turning. 


man now turns the back of the button smooth, in a 
chuek lathe, and makes the projecting part round the 
shank true; and a fourth renders the face of the but- 
ton smooth, by placing it in a chuck, and applying 
the angle of a square of steel across its centre. 
As this tool is used without any rest, much time is 
saved by the workman not being necessitated to turn 
the button perfectly flat; as the tool, being only held 
in the hand, will accommodate itself to a trifling devia- 


tion from the truth. The sixth operation is polish- Polishing. 


ing the buttons. The shanks are held in a piece of 
wood, and the face is rubbed on a board covered 
with leather, and spread with powder of rotten stone 
and oil, and afterwards with a finer powder. The 
last polish is now given by applying the button light- 
ly to the flat surface of a buff or circular board, turn- 
ed by the lathe; it is covered with soft leather, and 
dressed with exceedingly fine powder of rottenstone. 


These polishings are performed by women, and finish Boiling. 


the buttons, except that they are to be boiled or ren- 
dered white. For this purpose, melted tin is poured 
into cold water, and by this means granulated. A 
quantity of cream of tartar, diluted with water, is 
put into a boiler, and the tin added to it ; the boiling 
causes part of the tin to be dissolved ; and the but- 
tons being let down into the liquor upon a wire gra- 
ting, part of the tin attaches itself to the surface of 
the, buttons, rendering them white, and retaining their 
former polish. This method of washing with tin is 
very good, and the wash remains a long time upon 
the buttons. 


Gilt Buttons are stamped out from copper, (having Gilt but- 
sometimes a small alloy of zinc,) laminated in the tons. 


flatting mill to the proper thickness. ‘The stamp is 
urged by a fly-press, which cuts them out at one 
stroke. ‘These circular pieces, called blanks, are an- 
nealed in a furnace, to soften them; and the maker’s 
name, &c. is struck on the back by a stamp, which 
is a machine very similar to a pile engine. The stamp 
also renders the face very slightly convex, that the 
buttons may not stick together in the gilding: pro- 
cess. 


The shanks are next to be soldered on. For this Soldering. 


purpose, each blank is provided with a small spring, 
similar to a pair of tweezers, which holds a shan 

down in a proper position upon each ; a small quan- 
tity of 2 — and borax, mixed together with water, 
is placed round each shank, and ten or twelve dozen 
in this state are introduced, upon a large iron shovel, 
or peel, into an oven, heated sufficiently to fuse the 
— When this happens, they are withdrawn from 


BU TT ON. 

the gilding is finished, the buttons being of a fine yel- 

low colour, but without any polish. This is given 

by burnishing them in a lathe, the spindle of which 
revolves with an immense velocity. A button is slip- ing. 
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Button- the oven, and while warm are thrown into aquafor- 
making. tis and water (called pickle). This raises a black 


Pickling. oxide upon the surface of the metal; and in this state 
the edges of the buttons are turned in the same man- 


ner as the metal buttons before described ; but as the 
blanks are sufficiently smooth, it is unnecessary to 
turn the face or back, and they only require to be 
dipped cold into a second pickle, composed of nitric 
acid and water, weaker than the former, to remove 
the black scale. After this, instead of the polishing 
which metal buttons undergo, they are burnished in 
the lathe, to render the surface smooth, and close up 
the pores of the metal previous to gilding. The bur- 
nishing is performed by a hard black stone, called 
blood-stone, fixed into a handle, and applied to the 
button as it revolves by the motion of the lathe. 
The blood-stone is of the class hematites, a peculiar 
species of iron ore. It is found occasionally in the 
gravel and alluvial mixtures on the surface of various 
am in and near Derbyshire, viz. Ashborne, New 

aven, Spoonden ; at Norris Hill and Ashby Wolds 
in Leicestershire; in the dry courses of the under- 
ground rivers above Ilam in Staffordshire; and at Boy- 
thorp in Nottinghamshire. 

A great number of the buttons, thus prepared for 
gilding, are put into an earthen pan, with the proper 
quantity of gold to cover them,* amalgamated with 
mercury in the following manner: The gold is put 
into an iron ladle, and a small quantity of mercury 
added to it; the ladle is held over the fire, till the 
gold and mercury are perfectly united. This amal- 
gam being put into the pan with the buttons, as 
much aqua fortis, diluted with water, as will wet 
them all over is thrown in, and they are stirred up 
with a brush, till the acid, by its affinity to the cop- 
per, carries the amalgam to every part of its surface, 
covering it with the appearance of silver. When 
this is perfected, the acid is washed away with clean 
water. This process is by the workmen called 

uicking. 


ped into a chuck which exactly fits it; a blood-stone, 
fixed in a handle like a glazier’s diamond, is dipped in 
water, and being applied to the button as it revolves, 
brings it to a polish in an instant. The button does 
not fit the chuck so accurately as to prevent it from 
slipping out by the action of the burnisher, if the 
workman did not apply his fore-finger to the oppo- 
site side of the button, to keep it in. He has a piece 
of soft leather sewed round his finger, to obviate the 
effects of the friction; and this leather being wetted 
with water, prevents the blood-stone from attracting 
the gold, as it would otherwise do. A second: finer 
blood-stone is next applied, and this finishes them. 
When the workman removes his finger, the button 
drops out of the chuck; but if it is not perfectly 
burnished, he can return it in an instant without 
stopping the lathe. The buttons pass through the 
hands of three workmen to burnish them: The first 


burnishes the back; the next burnishes the edge, for 


which purpose his lathe has a chuck something like 
a vice, which receives the shank ; and he is obliged 
to stop the lathe every time before he puts in the but- 
ton. The third workman polishes the face, in the 
-manner above described, which finishes them, if they 
are plain gilt buttons. 

Some of these buttons are afterwards ornamented 
with concentric circles, of an appropriate pattern, de- 
scribed on the face. This is done in the lathe, by 
applying a milling tool. The milling tool is a small 
steel roller, having the intended pattern engraved 
on its periphery. It is held in a simple slide rest, 
which makes the circles on the. next button that is 
done of the same size as those of the preceding one. 
Some gilt buttons are ornamented by milling on the 
edge, which is done in the same way, and by a simi- 
lar machine to that which is used for milling the edge 


Brying off. The silvered buttons are now put into a large fry- 
ing-pan, which is placed on a fire, and is continually 
shaken, to heat them equably; which soon occasions 
the mercury to appear as if melting. When this ap- 
pearance takes place, the buttons are put into a cap 
made of felt, like a large cap without a brim, and are 
‘stirred about with a brush, to spread the gold con- 
tained in the mercury equally over all the surface, 


of coins. Double gilt buttons are gilt twice over, in 
the manner before described. 4 

The process of gilding buttons, or the drying off, Drying of 
is exceedingly pernicious to the operator, as he in- apparatus. 
hales the vapour of the mercury, which is well known 
to be a violent poison. In order to obviate this, the 
following apparatus, Fig. 9, has been employed with Par 


success, by Mr Mark Sanders, an eminent button- Fig. 5 


while the latter is so hot as to be nearly volatile. The 
buttons are now returned to the pan, and the heat 
causes the mercury to fly off in vapour; the buttons 
beginning to turn yellow, from the gold discovering 
itself as the mercury dries . The buttons are a 
second time worked in the cap during the process, 
and returned to the pan to complete them. Some- 
times they will not dry off completely in the pan, 
small spots remaining white on the buttons; but these 
are removed by putting the buttons into a cylindrical 
copper box with a lid, which is laid on a small char- 
coal fire, and turned round by a pair of tongs, to 
heat all parts equally. When taken from this box, 


manufacturer at Birmingham, for drying off buttons, 


and at the same time preserving the mercury evapo- 
rated in the process. It is thus described in the Pi- 
losophical Magazine, vol. ix: A hearth or fire- 
place, of the usual height, is to be erected ; in the 
middle of which, a capacity for the fire is to be 
made: but instead of permitting the smoke to ascend 
into the top A, made of ‘sheet or cast iron, through 
which the mercury is volatilised, a flue for that pur- 
pose should be conducted backwards to the chi 

B. An iron plate, thick enough to contain heat suf- 
ficient to volatilise the mercury, is to cover the fire- 
place at the top of the hearth C. There must be 


* By act of parliament, five grains of gold are allotted for the purpose of gilding 144 buttons; though they may be toler- 


ably well gilt by half of that quantity. 
Pr Thomas Young’s Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 378. Ep. 


In this last case, the thickness would be about the 214,000th part of an inch. See 


— 


— — plain button, made as before de- 
scribed. When put in its place, the edge of the 4.4)... 
cup is burnished over it to hold it fast. “These Oy 
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an ash- hole D under the fire- The dark square then the inside is turned in a chuck lathe, to receive naler 


moving the pan backwards and forwards with fa- 
if the sides were also glass instead of brick- 


buttons are afterwards gilt and burnished in the same 
manner as plain ones. tons with a hoop or pro- 
jecting ring round their edge, are done in the same 
manner. * f 

Button shanks are made from brass or iron wire, 
bent and cut by the following means: The wire is 


Button 
hanks. 


lapped spirally round a piece of steel bar-A, Fig. 8. fl. 


cViL. 


— — better ; as the work people the section of which is shewn at a. The steel is Fig. 4. 
would be to have a full view of their work, turned round by screwing it into the end of the spindle 
ithout being ex to the fumes of the mercury, of a lathe, the wire by this means lapped close 

ich, when volatilised by heat communicated to round it, till it is covered from one end to the other. 


the pan by the heated iron plate over the fire-place, 
ascends into the top A, appropriated for its recep- 
tion, and descends into the tub G, covered at top, 
and filled pretty high with water. By this means, 
the hearth would in fact become a . 
ratus for condensing and recovering the volatilised 
mercury. In the tub G, the principal part would 
be recovered; for, of what may still pass on, a part 
would be condensed in ascending the tube H, and 
fall back, while the remainder would be effectually 
t in the tube or cask I, open at the top and 

ly filled with water. The latter tub should be 

on the outside of the building, and the descending 
branch of the tube H should go down into it at least 
18 inches, but not into the water. The chimney or 
ash-pit should be furnished with a damper to regulate 
5 Brevi) ons , 
The water may be occasionally drawn out of the 


heat, and. having such an inclination, that the mer- 
cury, as it gets warm, may run down and unite in 
the lower part of the pan, the mercury will be 
most effectually recovered, by exposing the residuum 
left in the flannel bag to distillation, in a retort made 
of iron or earthen ware. . 

Plated buttons are stamped by the fly-press, out 
of copper plate, covered on one side with silver, at 
the flatting-mill. _'The copper side is placed upwards 
in stamping, and the die or hole through which they 
are stamped, is rather chamfered at its edge, to make 
the silver turn over the edge of the button. The 


now filed smooth in the lathe, care being taken not to 
remove any of the silver which is turned over the 
edge. They are next dipped in acid to clean the 
backs, and / in cream of tartar and silver, to 
whiten the backs ; after which, the are burnished, 
the backs being first brushed clean by a brush held 
against them as they revolve in the lathe. The 
mode of burnishing is the same as for gilt buttons. 
Cup buttons, either plated or gilt, are made of 
two pieces, viz. a common flat button with a shank, 
and a small hemisphere fixed on in front. These 
hemispheres are punched out by the fly-press, and 
VOL. v. PART 1. 
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The coil of wire B, thus formed, is slipped off, and 
a wire-fork C put into it. It is now laid upon an 
anvil, and by a punch the coil of wire is struck 
down between the two branches of the fork C, so as 
to be in the state of D. The punch has an edge 
which marks the middle d, and the coil being cut 
open by a pair of sheers along this mark, divides each 
turn of the coil into two perfect button shanks. This 
method is so simple and expeditious, that an im- 
provement can scarcely be conceived ; but an in 

nious mechanic at Birmingham, has lately invented a 
most curious machine to supersede this part of the 
labour, This machine, by the simple tion of 
turning a winch, supplies itself with wire from a reei, 
and delivers it cut and bent to the proper figure of 
the shank. Each turn of the winch forms a shank, 
and the motion is so easy that a boy can drive one 
machine. The inventor has a very small steam en- 


tube hy a siphon; and the mercury, clogged with gine, which works several machines in the same room, 
matter, may be triturated in a piece of producing shanks in immense quantities, at an in- 

1 flannel till it passes through, or placed in a pan of sheet considerable expence in addition to the value of the 
1 iron, like a dripping-pan, in a sufficient degree of metal. To attempt any description of this ingeni- 


ous but complicated little machine, would be ineffec- 
tual, without numerous figures; and to give such 
drawings, would be altogether impossible in a work 
so limited as ours. See Eucyclopedie M. i 

Art. Boutonnier, for an account of the French me- 
thod of making button moulds. An account of Clay’s 


patent buttons will be found in the 7 of 
Arts, vol. xii, p. 241; and an account of Barnett’s 


tent buttons, in the same work, vol. xiii. p. 368. 


J. F. 5 
BUXBAUMIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Cryptogamia, and order Musci. See CryproGa- 
MIA 


about thirty. two miles north of Derby. In describing 
the N to this place, a modern writer remarks: 


are stamped in the same manner as the gilt . 
buttons. The shanks are soldered on with silver BUXTON, a village in Derbyshire, much cele- 
solder, and fi one by one in the flame of a lamp, brated for its mineral waters, lies in a barren valley, 
with a blow-pipe, urged by bellows. The edges are surrounded with bleak. and uncultivated mountains, 


„All before us appeared the most forlorn nakedness; . 


and had we not rved some marks of human in- 
dustry in the stone divisions of the fields, we should 
have conceived that the co 
extent of hopeless. sterility.’? The handsome a 

pearance of the town, however, and the comfortab 

accommodation of its inns, in some measure repay its 
visitors for the dreariness of its vicinity. A magni- 
ficent range of buildi in the form of a crescent, 
has been erected within the last thirty years by the 
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untry round was one wide 
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company who resort every season to the wells. It 
contains three elegant hotels, and some private lod- 
ging houses; and in the front is a beautiful colonnade, 
which is seven feet wide within the pillars, and eleven 
feet high. This edifice was designed and executed 
under the direction of Mr Carr; and, together with 


the offices behind, which are likewise remarkably ele- 


gant, is said to have cost nearly L.120,000. It 2 
no affected ornament, but is finished in a style of ele- 
gant simplicity. Besides the crescent, there is another 


building called the Hall, which was erected in the 16tll 


century by the Earl of Shrewsbury, for the accommoda- 
tion of visitants, but which was rebuilt and enlarged 
in 1670 by the Earl of Devonshire. 


reception of company. The baths are five in number; 
the gentlemen’s bath, the ladies bath, one for the 
poor, and two private baths. 
rally drank at St Ann’s well, an elegant little build- 
ing in the antique style, opposite to the crescent, 
where it is conveyed from the original spring into a 
white marble bason. This well is regarded as one of 
the seven * wonders of the Peak, from the circum- 
stance that hot and cold spring water may be obtained 
within twelve inches of each other. 

Buxton has a small manufacture of cotton, but its 
chief support arises from the visits of strangers, who 
are annually attracted by the benefit of its waters, 
or the curiosities of the adjacent country. During 
the bathing season, which commences in June, and 
generally concludes in October, the amusements of 
Buxton consist in assemblies and plays, of which 
there are three every week; and for the diversion of 
gentlemen, a pack of harriers are kept by subscrip- 
tion. 

The warm springs of Buxton were known to the 
Romans, as appears from several ancient roads con- 
centrating at this spot, and also from the remains 
of an ancient bath, which was discovered here in 
1781, and other specimens of Roman architecture; 
and they are supposed by Dr Gale to be the Aquis of 
Ravennas. They seem, however, to have been entirely 
deserted during the middle ages; and it was not until 
the sixteenth century that they were again brought 
into notice, by Dr Jones, who in 1572 published a 
treatise on their beneficial qualities, entitled, The 
Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of Buckstones, which 
cureth most grievous Sickness.’ Since that time 
their celebrity has continued to increase, and they have 
been found very beneficial in various diseases, parti- 


cularly in gout, rheumatism, nephritic and bilious 


disorders, and debility of the stomach and intestines. 
The springs yield a most plentiful supply of water, 
and have been calculated to throw up about sixty gal- 
lons in a minute. The water is used both externally 
and internally by invalids, and is also employed in the 
principal hotels for making tea, and other common 
purposes. When drank, however, in considerable 
quantities, it is apt to occasion feverish symp- 
toms, and is found to possess a binding and heat- 
ing quality. Dr Denman recommends it to be ta- 
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Buxton. Duke of Devonshire, solely for the reception of the 


It contains the 
baths, and is also one of the principal hotels for the 


The water is gene- 


B YE 


ken in moderate portions; and observes, that, in Bunte 4 


common, two glasses, each of the size of the third 
part of a pint, are as much as ought to be drank be- 
fore breakfast, at the distance of forty minutes be- 
tween each; and one or two of the same glasses be- 
tween breakfast and dinner will be quite sufficient.“ 
In the baths, the water rises through the crevices 
of the floor, and its temperature is almost invariably 

at 82° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; but that which 

is drank at the well loses about three-fourths of a 

degree in its passage from the spring to the marble ’ 
basin. This water is eg colourless, and with- 
out either taste or smell; and, except its temperature, 
has scarcely any quality to distinguish it from the 
purest common springs. According to Dr Pearson's 
analysis, a 3 of it, when evaporated, deposited 
16 grains of sediment, of which 114 were calcareous 

earth, 24 vitriolic selenite, and nearly 2 sea salt; and 


the same gentleman was the first who ascertained the 


nature of the air-bubbles which constantly rise with 


the water and break at the surface, and which he 


found to consist almost entirely of azotic gas, with 
a small portion of atmospherical air. ; 

In the neighbourhood of Buxton are immense 
quantities of lime-stene, of which many hundred tons 
are annually burnt; and it is worthy of notice, that 
the habitations of the workmen are scooped out of | 


the small mounts formed of the refuse of the kilns, 


and appear like a range of caves along the side of 
the hill. Some of these habitations contain two or 
three rooms, but few of them have any other light 
than what they receive by the door and the chimney. 
ss When the workmen,“ says a modern traveller, 
„ descend into their caves at the time of repast, and 
a stranger sees the many small columns of smoke is- 
suing out of the earth, he imagines himself in the 
midst of a village in Lapland.’’ 
The village of Buxton contains 180 houses, and 
760 inhabitants; and its annual visitors, including 
their attendants, are supposed to be about 500. See 
Britton’s Beauties of England and Wales, vol. iii. 
p. 437, and Dersysuire. © (L) 
BUX Us, a genus of plants of the class Monce- 
cia, and order Tetrandria. See Botany, p. 323. 
BY E-LAWS, are those orders or private statutes 
of boroughs and other towns, fraternities of trade, 
guilds, &c. which regulate their members and com- 
mon interests. The private regulations of courts- 
leet and courts-baron in England, are likewise so 
denominated by some writers; but we can see no 
reason why the application should stop there, since, 
in the nature of the thing, it is equally applicable to 
the private regulations of all courts whatever, even 
of the highest jurisdiction, and yet the regulations of 
these courts are not commonly so classed or denomi- 
nated. The laws of birlam, still known in some dis- 
tricts of Scotland, seem not improperly to be con- 
sidered as bye-laws, and therefore ranked under the 
same appellation. They are described by Skene, 
though with some obscurity, (voce Burlaw), as rules 
made for the government of a particular neighbour- 
hood, by certain individuals who are chosen for that 


„The other six wonders are, Poole’s Hole, the Ebbing and Flowing Well, Eiden Hole, Mam Torr or the Shivering 
Mountain, the Peak Cavern, and Chatsworth. See DrRBVSHInx. f i . 
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BYR 


by common consent, in the courts called 


= Dutch Laur, or baursman, i. e. rusticus; 90 that bye- 
las are rusticorum. 0 f 
I o' be obligatory, bye-laws must, of course, be 
consistent wit 
principles of the corporation or other body over 
Which they are meant to have effect ; they must de- 
rogate nothing from the established usages of such 


‘conformable to the public or municipal law of the 
county. Blackst. Comm. Tomlins. Jacob's Law 
Diel. (3. B.) 
BVNG. See Brirary, Index. 


service, is chiefly known as the author of a * Nar- 


Island on the coast of Patagonia,“ and as being the 
principal actorin that disastrous occasion. He was the 


at a very early age, he was appointed a midshipman 
when only eight years old, in 1731, before which 
time, however, he had made several voyages in a 
merchantman. In the expedition which was dis- 
‘patched against the Spanish settlements in South 
America, under Commodore Anson, and which sail- 


ed from Portsmouth on the 18th of September 1740, 


Mr Byron was a lieutenant on board the Wager. The 
result of this expedition is sufficiently known, from 

the classical account of it which was given to the 
world under the direction of its commander. After 
doubling Cape Horne, with considerable difficulty, 

the Wager became so disabled in her rigging, that 

she was unable to keep company, and was at last 
completely separated from her consorts in the Pacific 
Ocean. e a violent storm which ensued, the 

\ erew were exposed to all the apprehensions ari- 
sing from the pnp of a lee shore, and as all en- 
_ deavours to wear the ship off the land had proved 
fruitless, every ray of hope was extinguished in the 
awful night which succeeded. It came on dreadful 
beyond description, and early in the morning the ship 
struck. In this dreadful situation,” says Mr By- 
ron, “she lay for some little time, every soul on 
board looking upon the present minute as his last, 
for there was nothing to be seen but breakers all 
around us.” From this perilous extremity, however, 
they were relieved by a mountainous sea which hove 
the ship off; and soon after she most providentially 
stuck fast between two rocks, when the day break- 
ing, and the weather clearing up, the crew got safely 
on shore. This miraculous erke from imme- 
diate destruction, though in such circumstances a 
most desirable event, and the highest object of their 
wishes, was to many of them only a’prolongation of 
misery. ‘* Whichever way we looked,“ observes our 
author, “ ascene of horror presented itself; on one 
side the wreck, (in which was all that we had in the 
world to support and subsist us;) together with a 
“boisterous sea, presented us with a most dreary pros- 


page 161. 
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fon. n The word, he adds, is from the 


the charter or other fundamental 


particular community; be framed with an impar- 
tial regard to the common interest; and be strictly 


BYRON, the Hon. Jonx, an admiral in the British — 
rative of the Shipwreck of the Wager on a desolate 


second son of William, fourth Lord Byron, and was born 
on the 8th of Nov. 1723. Having entered the navy 


BYR 


pect ; on the other, the land did not wear a much 
more favourable appearance: desolate and barren, 


without sign of culture, we could hope to receive 
little other fit from it than the preservation it 
_ afforded us from the sea.” But for the consequent 


sufferings, and interesting adventures of Mr Byron, 
during nearly five years, we must refer to his“ Nar- 
rative; we cannot, however, refrain from present- 


ing to our readers the sum of them in the beautiful 


lines of Mr Campbell in his address to Hope : 


% Friend of the brave! in peril's darkest hour, 

Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power; 

To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 

On stormy floods, and carnage cover'd fields. 

such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore 

In horrid climes, where Chiloe’s tempests sweep 

Tumultuous murmurs o’er the troubled deep, 

Twas his to mourn misfortune’s rudest shock, 

Scourg’d by the winds, and cradled on the rock < 

To wake each joyless morn, and search again 

The famished haunts of solitary men, 

Whose race unyielding as their native storm, 

Knows not a trace of nature but the form ; 

Yet at thy call, the hardy tar pursued, 3 

Pale, but intrepid; sad, but unsubdued ; 

Piere’d the deep woods; and, hailing from afar 

The moon’s pale planet, and the northern star, 

Paus'd at each dreary cry, unheard before, 

Hyznas in the wild, and mermaids on the shores. 

Till, led by thee o’er many a cliff sublime, 

He found a warmer world, a milder clime, 

A home to rest, a shelter to defend, 

Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend.” + 

N Pleasures of Hope. 


On his return to England in 1746, Mr Byron was 
appointed to the Syren frigate, which he continued 


to command during the remainder of the war. III 
fortune, however, seemed still to attend him. Every 
_ cruize was unfruitful. “ His courage and conduct 


were undoubted,” says his biographer, “but he was 


ever a day too soon or a day too late ;—or he sprung 
_ mast in chace, or lost his prize in a fog; or fell in 


with a wane of wind, which his enemy had passed, or 
some disaster or other.’? So invariable, indeed, was 


his ill luck, and so aid 7 his misadventures, that 


he was emphatically called, by his nautical brethren, 
“ Foulweather Jack.” 


At the peace in 1750, Captain Byron went with 


Commodore Buckle to the coast of Guinea; and in 


1757 he commanded the America of 60 guns, in the 
luckless expedition against Rochfort, under Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke. In 1760, however, when stationed 


off the coast of America with the British fleet under 


Lord Colville, his fortune began to brighten, and he 


here found an opportunity of being of some service to 
his country. he Admiral, having received intelli- 
gence that a French squadron, with troops and stores 
on board, had put into Chaleur Bay, in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, dispatched Captain Byron in quest of 
them, with the Famea 74 which he then commanded, 
together with the Repulse and Scarborough. Af. 
ter experiencing some difficulty in approaching them, 


F This friend was Don Patricio Gedd, a Scotch physician, resident at St Jago, the capital of Chili, See the“ Narrative,“ 


Byron. 
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for the inestimable qualities of his heart, and his kind- Byesus 
ness and humanity to those whom he commanded. _ ee. 


BYR 


Byron. on account of their being so high in the bay, he com- 
“v= pletely accomplished his object, by destroying the 


whole squadron, consisting of three frigates, besides 
20 schooners, sloops, and small privateers. 

Captain Byron was equally fortunate in a voyage 
of discovery, which was undertaken at the desire of 
his majesty, in order to ascertain whether there were 
any islands lying in the Pacific Ocean, between the 
southern tropic and the equator. He sailed in the 
Dolphin of 24 guns, which was completely fitted up 
for the occasion, in the beginning of July 1764, ha- 
ving in company the Tamer sloop of war, commanded 
by Captain Mouatt ; and it was the discoveries which 
he accomplished in this voyage, which led to the dis- 
patch of Captains Wallis and Carteret shortly after- 
wards to the same hemisphere. In the account of 
this expedition, the existence of a race of men, of a 
stature very superior to the common standard, on the 
coast of Patagonia, is stated with great confidence ; 
and has given rise to much doubt and discussion. 
„One of them,“ says the Commodore, ** who after- 
wards appeared to be a chief, was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and seemed to realize the tales of monsters in 
a human shape: he had the skin of some wild beast 
thrown over his: shoulders, as a Scotch Highlander 
wears his plaid, and was painted so as to make the 
most hideous appearance I ever beheld: round one 


eye was a large circle of white, a circle of black sur- 


rounded the other, and the rest of his face was 
streaked with paint of different colours: I did not 
measure him; but if I may judge of his height by 
the proportion of his stature to my own, it could 
not be much less than seven feet.“ But we must 
defer entering upon this controversy at present, and 
must refer for a particular account of this people to 
the article ParaGonta. Commodore Byron return- 
ed to England in 1766, and in 1769 was appointed to 
the government of Newfoundland, which he held till 
1775. In that year, having risen through the suc- 
cessive ranks of admiral of the blue, the white, and 
the red, he was dispatched with a squadron to Ame- 
rica, to oppose the French fleet under Count d’Es- 
taign. ere, however, his evil genius attended him. 
His fleet was dispersed in a storm ; and even after he 
had reached the object of his destination, he was un- 
able to effect any thing decisive, owing to his being 
encumbered with a fleet of transports, and the supe- 
rior sailing of the enemy. Disgusted with his ill for- 
tune, he resigned his station, leaving the command 
with Rear-admiral Parker; and, retiring from the 
service, he never would accept of any other ap- 
pointment. He was, however, raised to the rank of 
vice-admiral of the white in 1779, and died, at the 
age of 73, on the 10th of April 1786. 

Admiral Byron was an beet of the first talents 
and respectability; and though his exertions often 
failed of their merited success, their failure was ne- 
ver attributed either to his want of skill, bravery, or 
perseverance. He served his country with undaunt - 
ed courage in every quarter of the world for 45 years; 
and, during that time, was much beloved and esteemed 


See Ballantyne’s edition of Byron's Narrative, con- 
taining a well written life of the author, to which 
we have been indebted for the principal facts in this 
article. 
BYSSUS, a genus of plants of the class Crypto- 
gamia, and order Alga. See CRVPTOGAMIA. 
BYSSUS, or Byssum, the name of a fibrous sub- 
stance produced in Egypt, India, Judea, and at Elis, 
and employed by the ancients in the formation of 
fine garments. e , ss 
Some writets suppose that the byssus of the an- 
cients was the silken threads of the pinna marina. 


Bochart imagines that it was a kind of fine flax, while 


others consider it to be a cotton, ora mixture of linen 
and cotton. See Foster de Bysso Antiquorum, Lond. 
1776; Osbeck’s Voyage to China, vol. i. p. 383; and 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. p. 204. See alsoCorTon. (») 
BYSTROPOGON, a genus of plants of the class 
Didynamia, and order Gymnospermia. See Botany, 
242. a 
5 BYZANTIUM, an ancient city of Thrace, situ- 
ated on the Bosphorus, N. Lat. 41°, E. Long. 29°, 
It stood ona promontory of anearly triangular form, 
commanding, to the right, a view of ‘the Frege 
or sea of Marmora; in front, the narrow channel of 
the Bosphorus, with the cities of Chalcedon and 
Chrysopolis, on the Asiatic coast ; and to the left, 
fertile eminences, and a gulf, which retreating in- 
land not less than six English miles, strat for 
a most commodious harbour. ‘The river Lycus, 
formed by the conflux of two small streams, fell 
into it, and this harbour was altogether so ex- 
cellent, that it is at this day, according to some, 
called the Porte by way ae eminence; + and was 
universally considered as combining more of the 
advantages of strength, convenience, and beauty, 
than any other harbour in the world. So much 
was this the case, that the inhabitants of Chal- 
cedon, on the Asiatic side of the strait, were deno- 
minated by the oracle the blind, caeci, (Tacit. An. 
b. xii. c. 63.) because their founders had, a short 
time before the building of Byzantium, (when they 
had their choice of the two sides,) been so stupid or 
blind as to prefer the Asiatic. The harbour, at its 
mouth, was only about 500 yards broad, but in most 
other places a mile, and capable of floating vessels of 
any size. 
Byzantium occupied the place where the capital 
of the eastern empire afterwards stood, and where 
the capital of the Turkish empire now stands. About 
seven miles to the north of the city, viz. at the place 
where stood the celebrated temple of Mercury, and 
where Darius connected the two continents by a 
bridge of boats, the channel of the Bosphorus was 
so narrow, that two persons, placed the one in Eu- 
rope and the other in Asia, could easily make them- 
selves heard by one another. The citadel stood on 
the point of the promontory. The walls of the city 


were built of huge square stones, so skilfully jointed 


+ Others, however, give a different account. The offices of all the Viziers are in the same court or division of the pa- 
lace; the entrance of which is through a lofty gate-way, called the Babi Homayon (imperial gate), translated by Europeans 


the Sublime Porte.” 
4 


Mirza Abu Taleb’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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as to have — 415 of a single block, and Medals of ancient Byzantium have reached our times, Byzantium. 
— they were muc on the land side than towards bearing the name and head of Byzas, with the prow —“~—~ 
‘the water, where the waves and projecting rocks of a ship on the reverse. 

formed a natural defence. Th 


ey 


were strengthened 


by numerous towers, seven of which are said to have 


been so artfully constructed, that the least noise made 


in any one of them was immediately communicated 


to all che rest. Ancient authors inform us, that, in 
the fourth century before the Christian era, this cit 

had a gymnasium, as well ag many other public build- 
‘ings, and almost every convenience and 
luxury which we usually find among a rich, nume- 


rous, and active people. Xenophon says, they had a 


| ‘spacious enough to contain a small army 
drawn up in order of battle, and in this forum, De- 
mosthenes says, the people used to assemble to con- 
firm or reject the decrees of their senate. 
A considerable territory belonged to Byzantium, 
which was abundantly productive of grain and fruits. 
Aristeus, Pliny, and Tacitus, inform us, that im- 
mense quantities of fish, (though of what kind they 
do not say,) were wont to be caught in the harbour. 
Vis piscium innumera, says the latter, Ponto erumpens, 
et — is subler vp 2 75 peng * 
us littoris flexu, tus defertur. in 
and autumn were the 2 seasons b. taking 
these fish. In spring they were proceeding north- 
ward into the colder regions of the Euxine Sea, and 
in autumn returning southward into the Mediterra- 
nean. This fishery, according to Aristeus, brought 
‘a large revenue to the city, which likewise enjoyed 
an active and flourishing commerce. The excellence 
of its harbour, sheltered on every side from storms, 
attracted thither numerous vessels from all the nations 
of Greece; and its situation at the mouth of the 
strait enabled it to subject to heavy duties, or to 
stop altogether, those merchants of more southern 
states who carried on a trade with the Euxine. 
Hence the importance attached to the friendship of 
this city by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and 
their constant endeavours to engage it in their in- 
terests. 
It was founded, according to Eusebius, about the 
30th Olympiad, that is, 656 years before the birth 
of Christ, during the reign of the Roman king Tul- 
lus Hostilius ; but, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
the foundations of Byzantium were laid as far back 
as the Argonautic expedition, 1250 years before the 
‘Christian æra. The founder, he says, was one By- 
Las, a king of the neighbouring country, from whom 
Byzantium derived its name. att says, that 
this Byzas came into Greece, and settled there with 
a colony of Megarzans, a short time before the Ar- 
gonauts arrived in those seas. Velleius Paterculus 
supposes Byzantium to have been founded by the 
Milesians, and Ammianus Marcellinus ascribes it to 
the Atticans. Vetus ntium Alticorum colonia, 
says he. Probably the Milesians were a colony of 
Atticans ; and if so, Velleius and Ammianus are per- 
fectly reconciled. But it is probable that thet Yast 
mentioned 1 only rebuilt or repaired Byzantium, 
after it had been destroyed or had fallen into decay. 


Justin says, that Pausanias the Spartan first built 
Byzantium, but in this he must have been mistaken ; 
for we learn from Thucydides and Herodotus, that 
Pausanias, about the year B.C, 476, took it from 
the Persians, who had made themselves masters of it, 
before he had been in that quarter. Pausanias pro- 
bably rebuilt and improved Byzantium while he con- 
tinued to possess it, and while he there carried on his 


treacherous correspondence with the Persians. 


The city underwent many revolutions, and fre- 
uently changed masters, having been sometimes in 
the possession of the Persians, sometimes of the La- 
cedæmonians, and also of the Athenians, who took it 
about the year B.C. 407. In the year B. C. 339, 
it was attacked by Philip of Macedon, who, after 
a tedious siege, was compelled by Phocion, the 
Athenian general, to relinquish his object and re- 
treat. 

The whole of Greece, together with Lycia, Rhodes, 
Samos, Cilicia, Thrace, and Byzantium, after many 
vicissitudes, was, in A. D. 71, reduced to the state of 
Roman provinces by Vespasian. . 

The siege of Byzantium, by Severus, which com- 
menced A. D. 194, and continued for three years, 
was, both for the obstinacy of the defence, and the 


cruelty exercised by the conquerors after its capture, 


one of the most extraordinary recorded in history. 


‘Having taken part with Niger, in the contest be- 


twixt him and Severus, the latter invested it in due 
form. But though, during the siege, the bloody 
battle of Issus was fought, which terminated in the 
defeat and death of Niger, and though his head, when 
sent to Byzantium, was exhibited to the besieged on 


the point of a spear, yet the city still held out. 


In addition to the natural advantages and stren 


of the place, the Byzantines had, both before and du- 


ring the siege, provided themselves with warlike ma- 
chines of various sorts ; some of which hurled against 
the besiegers when they approached the walls, large 
beams and stones, whilst others showered upon them 
darts and smaller stones to a greater distance. Strong 
iron hooks fastened to chains were let down from the 
wall, and dragged up whatever they laid hold of. 

One Periscus, a famous Bithynian engineer, is said 
to have been the constructor of these machines; and 
was more fortunate after the capture of the city than 
the celebrated Archimedes of Syracuse; for his life 
was spared by Severus, who hoped to profit by his 
talents. ‘The entrance of the harbour was barred by 
a strong chain, and its piers on each side were forti- 
fied by towers. It contained 500 small vessels, of 
which the greater part had pointed iron prows; and 
some of them were constructed with a rudder at each 
end, and had a double complement of men to work 
them, so that without turning, and at a moment’s 


warning, they could advance or retire as occasion re- 


uired. When the besieged lost any of their ships, 
they built others of the timber of their houses, and 
the women cut off their hair to supply materials for 


+ “ The only article in which the markets of Constantinople excel those of other cities is fish; of these they have a great 
variety, some of which are very delicious.“ Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, vol. ii. p. 226. 
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Byzantium. ropes, A very extraordinary stratagem is said to 


have been employed by them for taking some of the 
ships of the enemy. Divers, says Dion Cassius,swim- 
ming under water, cut the cable of an enemy’s ship. 

and drove into her bottom a strong nail fastened toa 
rope; the other end of the rope being in one of their 
own ships,. they could thus haul off the vessel of the 
enemy. When their supply of darts and common 
stones failed, they demolished the walls of their 
theatres, and hurled the stones of them against the 
foe. - 

Famine became so urgent, that they were at length 
reduced to the necessity of using the most loathsome 
substances for food, and even human flesh itself. At 
last, while in this miserable situation, some of the 
most daring and vigorous took advantage of a storm 
that arose, to embark on board their ships and bring 
a supply of food for their fellow citizens, or perish 
in the attempt.. They were, however, attacked by 
the besiegers on their return, and so completely de- 
stroyed that not a single ship escaped. Deprived of 
their last hope, the . were compelled to 
surrender; and the mind contemplates with horror and 
disgust a people, after a defence so brave and pro- 
tracted, deprived of their estates and sold for slaves, 
-—their-magistrates, commanders, and soldiers, indis- 
eriminately massacred, and the walls of their city 
levelled with the ground; yet such was the treat- 
ment they received from their ungenerous conquerors. 
Dion Cassius says, he saw their city after its capture 
“in such a state of ruin, that it might have been 
thought to have been taken by the 5 Ee rather 

than the Romans.“ Not long, however, after this 
terrible catastrophe, Severus himself caused a part of 
the city to be rebuilt, and changed its name to An- 
tonina, in compliment to his son Caracalla, whose 
proper name was Antoninus. But he did not restore 
the privileges of a free city, nor reverse the decree 
by which it had been subjected by him to the domi- 
nion of its neighbours, the Perinthians. 


In 262, for reasons which have not been very well 


ascertained, the tyrant Gallienus had determined to 
wreak his fury on the Byzantines. Despairing of 
being able to take so strong a place by force, he 
made the most solemn assurances to the inhabitants, 
that if they would admit him into their city, all 
persons and their property should be sacredly respect- 
ed. But he violated these assurances, and was no 
sooner admitted than he ordered a general massacre, 
not only ef the garrison, but of the inhabitants at 
large; and, according to Trebellius Pollio, not an 
ancient family of Byzantium was left in existence, 
except a very few, whose members happened at the 
time to be abroad in the armies or on business. 

In the wars betwixt the two emperors Maximin 
and Licinius, the first besieged and took Byzantium, 
but was in a short time after compelled to give it up 
to his rival; who, in his turn, was under the necessity 
of abandoning it to Constantine the Great, to whom, 
it opened its gates in 324. 


, 


BYZANTIUM. 


Constantine was so strongly impressed with the — 


superior advantages of Byzantium as a place of resi- 


dence, that he resolved to make it for the future the 


capital of his empire. Accordingly he began next 
year to repair, enlarge, and beautify it. Anxious 
that his successors should follow his example, in 
making this new city the place of their ordinary re- 
sidence, he spared neither cost nor pains to render it 
worthy of their preference. 
ence, and beauty, were studied in all its public and 
private edifices, and in a short time Byzantium was 
seen almost to rival the ancient capital of the empire. 
He urged the progress of the work,” says Gibbon, 
“with the impatience of a lover; the walls, the por- 
ticoes, and the principal edifices, were completed in a 
few years. ‘The encouragement given to settlers in 
the new city, and particularly an edict published by 
the emperor, declaring that such as had lands in 
Thrace, Pontus, or Asia, should not be at liberty to 


dispose of these, or even leave them to their proper 


heirs at their death, unless they had a house in the 
city of Byzantium, soon rendered it one of the 
most populous and flourishing of the empire. An 
amphitheatre, a circus maximus, several forums, 
porticoes, and public baths, with whatever else could 
contribute to the dignity of a great capital, and to 
the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, 


were soon found in Byzantium. The city was divided 


into 14 regions, and privileges and immunities, grant- 
ed to the inhabitants, equal to those that were enjoy- 
ed in Rome. The common people, even from that 
ancient capital, as well as from all other parts of the 
empire, were invited, by the emperor’s donations of 
corn, wine, and oil, to come and settle at Byzantium. 
Christians, however, had.a manifest preference shewn 
them. The siatues of the heathen deities were every 
where demolished, and their temples converted into 
churches, and consecrated to the worship of the true 
God. Crosses were erected. in all the squares and 
public places. 

In the 25th year of his reign, (May 11th, 330,)) 
Constantine, if we believe Cadre, caused the city 
to be solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but 
Eusebius says, it was consecrated to the God of 
Martyrs. On this occasion it was dignified with the 
new name of Constantinopolis, the city of Constantine, 
its great benefactor; and, what was still more flatter- 
ing, with the name also of Second or New Rome, be- 
ing declared to be the metropolis of the East, as Old: 
Rome was of the West. The emperor established 
a senate and other magistrates, at Constantinople, 
equal in power and authority to those of Rome, nor 
did he ever after return to that ancient capital. The 
removal of the imperial seat to Byzantium, is com- 
moily stated to have taken place in the 25th year of 
the reign of Constantine, A. D. 330, and A. U. C. 
1128. See Stephan. in voce Buga. Velleius Pater. 
Euseb. Chron. Ano. Un. Hist. vol. xiii. and xiv. 
Barthelemy Voyage de jeune Anachar. Gibbon's 
Rom. Empire, vol. iii. 655 i 
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C. See AtrwAper and CuANAc ren. 


C, in music, has been applied, since the time of 


Guido, to mark different notes in the scale, at the 
distance of an octave from each other, viz. C. fu ul, 
on the second space of the bass stave; C-sol-fa-ut, 
on the ledger line above the bass stave, or the same 
below the treble stave or the tenor; or C, cliff. line 
wherever placed, the third space in the treble, &c. 
This note is the nominal, or key of one of the na- 
tural modes, bearing a sharp or major third, and, in 
that capacity, was denominated wt by Guido, and 
has since been called do by the Italians. In modern 
times, since the temperament of the musical scale has 
been attended to, it has been usual to consider C as 
the key note; and usually, the octave above the te- 
nor cliff C, mentioned above, has been used as the 


bass or fundamental note, and its pitch, or 3 a 


of acuteness, has been regulated and preserved by 
steel instruments, called tuning-forks, or C-forks, 
used by the tuners of finger-keyed instruments ; but 


violin performers use an A-fork for tuning their in- 


struments, because they have no string to the note 
C; and some few persons, as Mr Broadwood, use 
the A-fork for piano-fortes. The pitch, or degree 


of tone, of the tenor cliff C, in our best concerts, is 


now such, as to make, or excite in the air, 240 com- 
lete vibrations in one second of time, (see ConceRT 


Pitch,) and the C below this, half as many, or 120; 


the C above it, 480; and that next higher still, 960 
vibrations, &c. . 


CAABA, a stone edifice in the temple of Mecca, 


which has been revered with 
Arabians, from the remotest antiquity ; and to which 
every Mahometan is required by the Koran to direct 
himself in prayer. ; N 
Among the variety of fabulous traditions which 
have been propagated by the followers of Mahomet, 
concerning the origin of this building, we find it as- 
serted, that its existence is coeval with our first pa- 


rents, and that it was built by Adam, after his ex- 


erior sanctity by the 


N 


other ravings of the Moslem impostor concerning the 


Caaba, its high antiquity cannot be disputed; and 


the most probable account is, that it was built and 
used for religious purposes, by some of the early pa- 
triarchs; and after the introduction of idols, it came 
to be appropriated to the reception of the Pagan di- 
vinities. Diodorus Siculus,“ in his description of the 
coast of the Red Sea, mentions this pera as being, 
in his time, held in great veneration by all the Ara- 
bians; and Pococke + informs us, that the linen or 
silken veil, with which it is covered, was first offered 
by a pices king of the Hamyarites, seven hundred 
years before the time of Mahomet. It had been fre- 

uently repaired, and was rebuilt a few years after 
the birth of this prophet, by the tribe of Koreish, 
who had acquired the possession of it either by fraud 
or violence from the Khozaites. The Caaba then 
contained three hundred and sixty images of men, 
lions, eagles, &c. the objects of idolatrous worship, 
which were all destroyed by Mahomet, after the take 
ing of Mecca, when it was purified and adorned, and 
consecrated to the service of Islam. It received se- 
veral reparations after his death, and was rebuilt by 
one of his successors, with some alterations, in the 
form in which it now stands. . 

As no European is permitted to visit Mecca, the 
only knowledge we have of the present appearance of 
the Caaba, is derived from the descriptions and 
draughts of the Mahometans, who indeed speak of it 
in terms of high admiration. It would appear, how- 
ever, even from their designs, that it is an aukward 
and shapeless building. It consists of a sort of square 
tower, 24 cubits by 23, and 27 high, covered on the 
top with rich black damask, bordered with an em- 


broidery of gold, which was formerly renewed every 


pulsion from Paradise, from a representation of the 
celestial temple, which the ses St down from 


heaven in curtains of light, and 


' aced in Mecca, per- 
pendicular under the original. 


o this the patriarch 


was commanded to turn his face when he prayed, and 


to compass it by of devotiog, as the angels did 
the sw one ster the destruction at this 
temple by the deluge, it was rebuilt by Abraham and 
his son Ishmael on the same spot, and after the same 
model, according to directions which they received 
by revelation; and since that time, it has continued 
to be the object of veneration to Ishmael’s descend- 
ants. Whatever discredit we may give to these, and 


en ayiwratey Wevtas flute dire rare, AguBwy wigitrerigoy, tom. i, p. 211. 


year by the Mahometan Caliphs, afterwards by the 
sultans of Egypt, and which is now annually provid- 
ed by the Ottoman Porte. The floor is raised six 
feet from the ground ; and a door and window admit 
the light. Its double roof is supported by three oc- 
tagonal pillars of aloes wood, between which are sus- 
pended several silver lamps; and the guttars on the 
top are made of pure gold. At a small distance from 
this tower, on the east side, is the stution of Abraham, 
where is a stone upon which the patriarch is suppo- 
sed to have stood when he built the Caaba, and which, 
they pretend, still bears the traces of his footsteps. 
It is inclosed in an iron chest; and here the sect of Al 
Shafei meet for religious purposes. On the north of 
the Caaba is the while stone within a semicircular en- 
closure, 50 cubits long, which is said to be the se- 
ulchre of Ishmael, and which receives the rain- water 
that falls from the Caaba by a golden spout. This 
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- in great veneration by the Pagan Arabs. 
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stone is of considerable antiquity, and was even held 
Towards 
the south-east is the well Zem-zem, remarkable for the 
excellence and medicinal quality of its waters, as well 
as for its miraculous origin. It is affirmed to be 
the same spring which, miraculously bursting out of 
the ground, supplied Ishmael and his mother Hagar, 
when overcome with thirst in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba ; and is celebrated by the Mahometans, not only 
for curing many bodily diseases, but also, if taken 
copiously, for healing all spiritual disorders, and pro- 
curing an absolute remission of sins. The well is 
protected by a domè or cupola, and its water is drank 
with much devotion by the pilgrims, and conveyed 
in bottles to the most distant quarters of the Maho- 
metan dominions. But the most singular relic, and 
which is regarded with extreme veneration, is the fa- 
mous black stone, which the Mahometans pretend 
was one of the precious stones of Paradise, and was 
brought down from heaven by the angel Gabriel. 
According to the received tradition, derived from 
Mahomet himself, it was originally of such a bright 
white colour as to dazzle the eyes at the distance of 
four days journey, but that it wept so long and so 
abundantly for the sins of mankind, that it became 
at length opaque, and at last absolutely black. 
When the Carmathians took Mecca, they pillaged 
the Caaba, and carried off the black stone in triumph 
to their capital. The Meccans made every effort to 
recover it, both by entreaties and the offer of 5000 
pieces of gold, but without effect. The Carmathi- 
ans, however, after having kept it 22 years, sent it 
back of their own accord. It is now set in silver, 
and fixed in the south-east corner of the Caaba, 
looking towards Basra, about 34 feet from the ground, 
It is called by the Mahometans “ the right hand of 
God,” and is kissed by the pilgrims with great de- 


votion. 


The Caaba is almost surrounded with a circular 
inclosure of pillars, connected at the top by bars of 
silver, and towards the bottom by a low ballustrade. 
Without this enclosure, on the south, north, and west, 
are three oratories, where three of the Mahometan 
sects assemble to perform their devotions. The whole 
is enclosed at a considerable distance by a square co- 
lonnade, or great piazza, covered with small cupolas, 
and consisting of 448 pillars, from which hang nu- 
merous lamps, and 38 gates; and from each corner 
rises a minaret or steeple, adorned with a gilded spire 
and crescent. This enclosure was built by the caliph 
Omar, to prevent the court of the Caaba from be- 
ing encroached upon by private buildings, It was at 
first merely a low wall, but has since been raised by 
the liberality of succeeding princes to its present mag- 
nificent state. The whole structure of the Caaba isin 
a peculiar manner styled Al Masjad Al Haram, „ the 
sacred or inviolable place;”? which appellation, how- 
ever, is sometimes extended to the otal territory of 
Mecca. 

According to the command of Mahomet, every 
Mussulman must, once in his life, visit the Caaba, 


and perform the customary acts of devotion in the 


sacred places, But could the prophet have foreseen 

into what distant regions his religion was to be intro- 

duced by the arms of his followers, he would soon 
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have perceived the absurdity of such an injunction. 
Few, in comparison with the immense numbers who 
have embraced the doctrines of Islam, can be sup- 
posed able to discharge this duty ; and we may pre- 
sume, that it is only such as are more than ordinarily 
devout that are ever induced to visit the Caaba from 
religious motives. Many pilgrims, however, annu- 
ally resort to the city of Mecca, but commercial 
ideas mingle with those of devotion ; and the arcades 
of the temple are often filled with the richest mer- 
chandize from every quarter of the world. This 
duty may be discharged by proxy, but the pilgrim, 
in this character, can act only for one person at one 
time; and to prevent all imposture, he must 

back with him a certificate from the Imam of Mecca, 
of his having actually performed all the devotional 
exercises or ceremonies appointed by the law, in the 
name of his principal. These ceremonies consist 
chiefly in performing seven circuits round the Caaba, 
and kissing the black stone; in running seven times 
between the mountains of Safa and Al Merwa; in 
making the station on Mount Arafat; in sacrifieing 
the victims in the valley of Mina; and in burying 
their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. The 
same ceremonies were observed by the Pagan Arabs 
many years before the appearance of Mahomet, but 
they were confirmed by the command of the prophet, — 


with this alteration, that his followers should be 


clothed when they compassed the Caaba, whereas, 
their ancestors performed their devotions naked. See 
AnABIA, vol. ii. p. 273.3 see also Niebuhr’s Travels 
through Arabia, vol. ii. p. 26; Gibbon’s Rome, vol. 
ix. p. 216, 12mo.; Mod. Un. Hist. vol. i. p. 207; 
Reland de Religione Mahommedica, p. 113.; and 
Sale’s Koran, p. 114. (p) 
CABAL Ministry. See BRITAN, p. 601. © 
-CABALLERIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Polygamia, and order Diœcia. See Borany; p. 347. 
CABBALA, among the Jews, means those oral 
traditions respecting the interpretation of the law, 
which they pretend were originally communicated by 
revelation, and handed down se father to son, with- - 
out interruption, alteration, or omission. By means 
of this mystical science, they pretended to be able to 
explain all the appearances of nature, as well as the 
revealed and written law of God. It appears, indeed, 
that the Jews preferred the cabbalistical traditions — 
to the acknowledged scriptures, whose meaning they 
had almost entively subverted. It was not without 
reason that our Lord charged the Jews with having 
made the law of God of no effect by their traditions; 
and he specifies several instances which already sub- 
stantiate the charge. 
Maimonides, in the preface to the Mishnah, gives 
the following account of the origin of the Cabbala. 
It was — Be to Adam by an angel, who brought 
him a book containing the mysteries of this recon- 
dite science. This book was lost at the fall, and re- 


- stored again in consequence of the earnest prayers of 


Adam; and being again lost amidst the corruption 
which preceded the flood, it was afterwards restored 
to Abraham, But a panticular revelation was given 
on this subject to Moses, on Mount Sinai, who re- 
ceived a mystical and traditionary, as well as a writ- 
ten and perceptive law. This traditionary law was 


io. 
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considered as containing the complete explanation be translated, “ he created the firmament, the earth, Cabendz 
which was written; and as the meaning the heavens, the waters, and the abyss.“ The third . 

is abways more valuable than the mere symbol, so kind was called themurah, and was much the same as . 

reter planation of the law by divine au- the modern anagram, which consists in forming new 


ority, was soon exalted above the law itself. We 
are farther told, that Moses, on coming down from 
the mount, rehearsed both the law and the explana- 
‘tion of it to Aaron; then to his sons Eleazar and 

thamar ; then to the seventy elders ; and, last of all, 
to the whole people: so that Aaron heard it four 
times, his sons thrice, the elders twice, and the peo- 
ple once. The law only was committed to writing; 
the explanation was entrusted to the memories of 

‘iests and elders. The first was ee the 

the second the oral law, or cabbala, derived from 

the Hebrew ſHihel, to receive by tradition. The Jews 
farther pretend, that the cebbala being again lost du- 
ting the Babylonish captivity, was restored to Es- 
dras, and they mention — famous rabbis by whom 
it was transmitted to later ages. 
It cannot be necessary to attempt a serious refu- 
tation of these — which are not only — 
un ripture, but cont to some o 
mr ea et They — evident de- 
sign to wrest the word of God from the people, and 
to introduce something resembling the esoteric doc- 
trines of the heathen ; they are in short a part of that 
system of pri 
malignant influence over the knowledge and happi- 
ness of men.. 
Some Christian divines have held opinions bearing 
a considerable resemblance to the cabbala of the 
Jews. Thus Parkhurst in his Hebrew Lexicon, p. 
115, 4th edit. says, „It may safely be inferred, that 
the whole garden was so contri by infinite wis- 
dom, as to —— cane eee the minds of 
our first parents, a or. system of religious truths, 
revealed to them by their Creator.” his may be 
ealled a kind of natural cabbala. But the doctrine 
of traditions has been received in its full extent by 
the church of Rome, which holds them of equal 
value with the written word of God. According to 
the council of Trent, „the truth and discipline of 
the Catholic church, are comprehended both in the 
sacred books and in the traditions which have been re- 
ceived from the mouth of Jesus Christ or of his apos- 
tles, and which have been preserved and. transmitted 
to us by an uninterru chain and succession.” 
But the Jewish cabbala was chiefly of that arti- 
ficial kind, which drew mystical meanings from par- 
ticular words or expressions, thus producing signifi- 
eations very different from what the words or expres- 
sions seemed naturally to imply. This artificial cab- 
bala was of three kinds: the first, called gematria, 
consisted in i ing words. according to the 
arithmetical power of the letters which composed 
them. Thus, in the words mw nas [ba Shiloh, i. e. 
Shiloh shall come, the numerical value of the letters 
is the same as in the word rownm Messiah. The se- 
cond kind of artificial cabbala was called notaricon, 
and consisted in taking every letter for a word, and 
thus making an entire sentence out of one word. 
Thus the first word in the book of Genesis 1 §]õƷꝰꝗ⸗G⸗ 
Berashit, contains the initial letters of these words, 
Bera, Rekio, Aretz, Shemim, Im, Teumut, and may 
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„which has often exerted such a 


words by the transposi of letters. Thus, from 
the same word Berashit, the cabbalists formed A-be- 
tisri, i. e. the first day of the month Tisri, and from 
this accidental coineidence, they inferred, that the 
world was created at that season of the year, corre- 


sponding nearly with our 2 
These are sufficient examples of rabbinical trifling, 


and should be a warning to divines and commenta- 
tors to avoid occult and fanciful interpretations, and 
to abide by the plain meaning of the word of God. 
We do not affirm that there never is any secret mean- 
ing contained under the words of sctipture : in seve- 
ra 4— of the book of Revelation, some mystery is 
evidently concealed under particular names and ex- 
pressions ; but then we are expressly warned of this, 
and unless when we have such intimation, it is idle 
to search for secret meanings; and even with regard 
to those names and expressions, which are confessed- 
ly 7 we have shown the danger and uncertain- 
ty of cabbalistical interpretations. See Anricunist. 
For further particulars respecting the Jewish cabba- 
la, see Calmet’s Dictionary; Prideaux’s Connect. ; 
Enfield’s Hist. of Philosophy, vol. ii. chap. 3. (g) 

CABENDA, or Capinpa, a sea port town of 
Africa in the kingdom of Cacongo, is situated at the 
mouth of the river Cabenda, on the round point of 
the bay, which is — convenient for trade, wooding; 
and watering. The huts are built of reeds and — 
and the natives live chiefly by fishing. See the Strange 
Adventures of Andrew Battel, inserted in Purchas’s 
Collection of Vo. „Ke. See also Ancoy. (7) 
CABEZ ZO, one of the provinces of the king- 
dom. of . lying between the rivers Coanza and 
Rimba. e country, which is well peopled, a- 
bounds with cattle and provisions of different kinds. 
The Portuguese obtain great quantities of iron from 
the iron mountains in its neighboarhood. (7) 

CABIRI, in mythology, the name given to cer- 
tain deities, worshipped with great solemnity in Lem- 
nos, ‘Thebes, and other parts of Greece; but parti- 
eularly in Samothracia, which was specially conse- 
crated to their service. The word, according to Var- 
ro and Macrobius, signifies great and deities, 
and is probably derived from the Hebrew word geber, 
to be strong.“ The names of the Cabirian deities, 
according to Mnaseas, as cited by the scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, were Axieros, or Ceres; Axio- 
cersa, or Proserpine; Aziocersus, or Pluto; and 
Casmiilus, the same with the infernal Mercury. 

The Cabirian worship is involved in the greatest 
mystery and obscurity. Captain Wilford has thrown’ 
some light on the subject, which, though it does not 
remove the difficulties, is useful, in so far as it shows 
the connection between the mythology of the eastern 
and that of the western world. 

In the Adhuta-cosa we find the following legends, 
which have an obvious relation to the deities wor- 
shipped in the mysteries of Samothracia. In Patala 


(or the infernal 1 resides the soverei ueen 

of the Nagas (or large snakes) ; she is beautiful and 

her name is Asyoruea, The servant of Dharma-Ra 
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admit this interpretation, we should then be enabled Cable, 
to trace the current of mythology from Egypt east- Cabot. 
ward to India. But we have, at present, no suffi- — 
cient authority for such a conclusion. See Shuck- 
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. Cabiri. ja, or king of justice, is Cashmala, who drags the 

—Vicked with ropes about their necks, and throws 
them into hell. 

Axieros, the name of one of the Cabirian gods, is 


obviously derived from Asyoruea, or rather from A- 
syoru, or Asyorus, which signifies literally, she whose 
Jace is most beautiful. , 

Axiocersa is derived from Asyotcersa, a word of 
the same import with the former, and was the sacred 
name of Proserpine. The word Proserpine is obviously 
derived from the Sanscrit Prasarparnt, or she who is 
surrounded by large snakes. Nonnus represents her as 
surrounded by two enormous snakes, who constantly 
watched over her. Her consort is Vishnu, who, ac- 
cording to the Puranas, rules in the west, and du- 
ring the greatest part of the night, In this sense, 
Vishnu is the Dis of the western mythologists, the 
black Jupiter of Statius; for Vishnu is represented as 
of a black or dark azure complexion. The titles of 
Dis and Ades appear to be derived from A' di or 
A’din, one of the names of Vishnu. When Cicero 
says, Terrena autem vis omnis atque natura, Diti pa- 
tri dedicata est, that is, nature and the powers or 
energy of the earth are under the direction of Dis, 
this has no reference to the judge of departed souls, 
but belongs solely to Vishnu. f 
Cashmala', or Cashmala’s, is obviously the Casmil- 
lus of the western mythologists. 
Cabiri, as a title of these gods, is unknown to the 
Hindoos. But the Cuveras, or Cuberas, as it is ge- 
nerally pronounced, are a tribe of inferior deities, 
whose history is given in the Puranas, possessed of 
immense riches, and who are acquainted with all pla- 
ces under or above ground, abounding with precious 
metals and gems. In this respect, their functions 
seem to correspond with the name of Pluto, if we 
suppose him to have had his name from zaAgres, di- 
vit ic. ö i 
There can now be no doubt, that we are to look 
to the East for the origin of some of the most mys- 
terious rites of the western heathen. At the con- 
clusion of the mysteries of Eleusis, the congrega- 
tion was dismissed with these words, Keg Ou Maz; 
Conr, Om, Pax. These mysterious words were till 
lately considered as inexplicable: they are now, how- 
ever, found.to be pure Sanscrit, and to be used to 
this day by the Bramins, at the conclusion of religi- 
ous ceremonies. They are thus written in the lan- 
guage of the gods, as the Hindoos call the language 
of their sacred books, Canseha, Om, Pacsha. The 
first signifies the object of our most ardent desires ; 
the second is the mysterious monosyllable, used both 
at the beginning and conclusion of a prayer; and the 
third seems to indicate the termination of the religi- 
ous rites. 
va, a change, alternation, &c. intimating, that the 
course of religious observances is accomplished. See 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 

But though we may perhaps thus trace the Cabi- 
rian worship to India, we are still as much in the 


dark as ever, with regard to its real origin and sig- 


nification. By some the Cabiri are reckoned eight 
in number; and Shuckford supposes them to be the 
eight immediate descendants of Misraim, compre- 
kending his seven sons, and Philistin. Were we to 


The appellation of 


It answers to the obsolete Latin word, 


ford's Connect. vol. ii. 

Others understand by them the eight persons sa- 
ved in the ark, and commonly denominated the sa- 
cred ogdoad of Egypt. See Faber’s Mysteries of 
the Cabiri. (g) , 

CABLE. See Ropz-maxkine. - 

CABOT, Sepastian, an eminent navigator, flou- 
rished in the beginning of the sixteenth century.— 
His father, John Cabot, merchant and pilot, was by 
birth a Venetian ; but, recommending himself, by his 
address and enterprise, to the notice of King Henry 
VII., he came to settle in England, under the pa- 
tronage of that politic prince. . Where Sebastian 
was born is a subject of dispute between the English 
and Italians ; the former asserting, that he was born 
at Bristol about the year 1477 ; while the latter con- 
tend, that he was by birth, as well as extraction, a 
Venetian. One thing is certain, that in the oldest 
documents, written, it is true, by foreigners, he is 
constantly spoken of as born at Venice, and only 
brought to this country when a boy. In the re- 
port of the pope’s legate, to whom Cabot had given 
a colloquial narrative of his voyages and discoveries, 
that navigator himself is made to say, that his fa- 
ther, on a mercantile expedition, had brought him 
from Venice to London when very young, “s having 
neverthelesse some knowledge of letters of humani- 
tie, and of the sphere.“ Be this, however, as it 
may, young Sebastian received a thorough educa- 
tion suitable to his intended profession, combining at 
once a knowledge of mathematics. and astronomy 
with early application to the practice of seamanship. 
He had already, it is said, made several voyages be- 
fore the age of seventeen. 

The whole world at this time resounded with the 
discoveries of Columbus, who returned from his first 
expedition in 1493. ‘The skilful and enterprising of 
all descriptions, were, as is generally the case, seized 
with a universal frenzy for discovery, in consequence 
of his success; and merchants and private citizens. 
staked the whole of their fortunes on the chance of 
discovering lands abounding with gold and spices.. 
John Cabot, who seems to have been nothing infe- 
rior in abilities to his son, representing to King Hen. 
ry the wealth, conquest, and glory which might ac- 
crue to England from a successful voyage of the 
same kind, that monarch granted letters patent, da- 
ted the eleventh year of his reign, 1495, to John Ca- 
bot, citizen of Venice, and his three sons, Lewis, 
Sebastian, and Sancius, for the discovery of new and 
unknown lands. In this deed, preserved in Hakluyt, 
the king gives full and free authority, leave and power, 
to sail to all parts, countries, and seas of the east, of 
the west, and of the north, under our banners and 
ensigns, with five ships. All the countries disco- 
vered were to be taken possession of in the king’s 
name; but to be settled and governed by Cabot, 
his sons, and heirs, in quality of vassals, or lieutenants, 
who were to enjoy a kind of feudal authority over the 
population and traffic of such regions. They were 
subjected to the restriction of importing the mer- 
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chandise of their possessions into the port of Bristol 
only, where, on paying one-fifth — the clear 


profits to the king, they were to be exempted from 


all other customs and imports whatever. i 
Whether the Cabots sailed this year is uncertain. 
But we are informed, on the authority of the pope’s 
ate, that, in 1496, Sebastian undertook a voyage 
discovery with two ships. His great object, in 
common with most navigators of that period, was to 
find a passage leading to Cathay and the spices of 
the East; and this ge, he conjectured from his 
globe, might possibly exist in a north-west direction, 
the beginning of summer, he accordingly set sail 
with his two barks, and boldly standing across the 
Atlantic, in a north-westerly course, trusting, like 
Columbus, to the guidance of his sphere and his 
compass, he came in sight of land much sooner than 
he expected or desired. Heedless of the great glo- 
ry which on this occasion he acquired, of — the 
first navigator who saw the continent of America, 
he felt excessively mortified, that the passage to the 
Indies should thus be obstructed. Observing that 
the country extended towards the north, he conti- 
nued his voyage in that direction, and coasting along 
dreary shores, which mortal eyes till then had never 
surveyed, he anxiously examined the bays and inlets; 
but still found the land “ continent.“ He conti- 
nued this search, it is said, as far as 674 degrees; 
when discovering that the land turned round to the 
east, and finding himself surrounded by mountains 
of ice, in a sea where there was no night, with other 
circumstances of horror, he felt himself under the 
necessity of putting about, and retracing the whole 
ef his fruitless course. This resolution, it is said 
also, was accelerated, by a mutiny of the masters 
and crews of his ships, who refused to proceed fur- 
ther in these dismal seas. It is likewise added, that 
on this occasion he sailed south as far as Florida, all 
along examining the coast in the hope of finding the 
desired passage. But this account cannot be true, as 
in that case he would have fallen in with the island of 
Baccalos, or Newfoundland, which he discovered af- 
terwards ; unless, indeed, we sup the dates to be 
inaccurate, and that the whole of this north-west ex- 
pedition took place after his discovery of that island. 
The next voyage of the Cabots, for the same pur- 
„was in the following year 1497; when a royal 
icence, dated the 13th a, — VII., was granted 
to John Cabot, to take six English ships, each of 
200 tons and under, from any mer in the realm, 
and also as many of the king’s subjects for mariners 
as might willingly accompany him. One ship was 
fitted out at the king’s expence, and the merchants 
of London added three or four smaller ones. The 
following particulars of this voyage are taken from 
the great tm Sebastian, on which they were writ- 
ten in Latin by a hand of those times. The reader 
will not be displeased to have it from the black. let- 
ter translation of Hakluyt. 
~ Inthe yere of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a 
Venetian, and his sonne Sebastian, (with an English 
fleet set out from Bristoll,) discovered that land 
which no man before that time had attempted, on the 
24 of June, about five of the elocke early in the morn- 
ing. This land he called Prima Vista, that is to say, 
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which lieth out before the called 
of St John, upon the occasion as I thinke, because it 
was disco upon the day of John the Baptist. 
The inhabitants of this island use to wear beasts 
skinnes, and have them in as great estimation as we 
have our finest garments. In their warres they use 
bowes, arrowes, pikes, darts, wooden clubs, and slin 
The soille is barren in some a, and yieldeth lit- 
tle fruit, but it is fulle of White beares and st ges 
farre greater than ours. It yieldeth plenty of fich, 
and those 2 great, as scales, and those which com- 
monly we call salmons. There are soles also above 
a yard in length; but especially there is a great 
abundance of that kinde . fish which the savages 
call baccalos. In the same island also there breed 
hauks, but they are so very blacke that they are ve- 
ry like to ravens, as also their partridges, and eagles, 
which are in like sorte blacke.”’ . 

Three of the wretched natives of this island of 


. Bacealos, now better known by the name of New- 


foundland, were carried home by Cabot, and are de- 


"scribed by cotemporary writers in terms of great 


wonderment. The island, called St John’s, mention- 
ed in the above narration as lying out before the 
land, is supposed to have been only a jection of 
the main island itself. Lag er 
After this period we hear no more of the elder 
Cabot, and indeed for twenty years little is related 
of Sebastian; though it is highly probable that his 
restless disposition, which he himself describes as 
* flaming with desire“ to do something memorable, 
did not suffer him to be long onshore. In the eighth 
year of Heury VIII. we find him in strict coalition 
with Sir Thomas Pert, then vice-admiral of Eng- 
land, by whose interest he obtained a good ship to 
prosecute his constant and favourite object, the dis- 
covery of a passage to the Indies. Baffled in his at- 
tempts in the north and west, he now directed his 
course to the south, and sailed to the coast of Brasil. 
Here, however, the courage of Sir Thomas failing, 
Cabot was obliged to desist from his p e ; and 
having steered for Hispaniola and Porto Rico, where 
he trafficked for some time, he returned disappointed 
and chagrined to England. From England. soo 
after removed to Spain, at that time the seat of com- 
mercial and geographical information, and resided at 
Seville; at once perfecting himself in the knowledge 
of the globe, communicating the particulars of 
his own observation. Here he is said to have met 
with great encouragement, being appointed Pilot 
Major, an office of great consideration, and constitu- 
ted inspector of all projects of discovery, which were 
then frequent and successful. 

In 1524, an association of Spanish merchants agreed 
to entrust him with an expedition to the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands, through the newly discovered Straits 
of Magellan. He accordingly sailed from Cadiz in 
April 1525, with four ships laden with stores and ar- 
ticles of commerce: and touched successively at the 
Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, Cape St Augustine, 
and the Island of Paros, or of Geese. At the bay 
of All-Saints, he was guilty, if we are accurately in- 
formed, of a most barbarous and ungrateful action. 
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After being liberally supplied with necessaries by 
the hospitable inbabitants, he seized and carried off 
four young men, sons of the principal people in that 
place. To this piece of cruelty, he soon after added 
another: for proceeding towards the river Plata, 
he landed on a desert island Martin Mendez his admi- 
ral, Captain Francis de Rojas, and Michael de Rojas, 
where he left them. because they had censured his con- 
duct. . His eagerness to reach the Spice Islands was 
once more destined to be disappointed, by a mutiny of 
his crews, and the want of provisions. Sailing, there- 
fore, up the Plata about 30 leagues, he there disco- 
vered an island which he named St Gabriel: it was. 
about a league in circumference, and half a league 
from the left bank of the river; and here he dropped 
anchor. Three leagues higher up, his boats disco- 
vering a deep and well sheltered river, which he cal- 
led St Salvador, he removed his fleet thither, un- 
loaded his vessels, and built a fort to keep the nume- 
rous natives in awe. Having left his fleet in this 
commodious harbour, and carrying along with him, 
in a float and small boats, several articles of traf. 
fic, he advanced thirty leagues more, when he came 
to another river called Zarcamana. The inhabi- 
tants here were intelligent and not unfriendly ; for 
which reason he constructed on this river also a 
small station, and named it Santi Espiritu, though 
his followers called it after himself, Cabot’s fort. 
After discovering the river Parana, and many other 
rivers and islands of less note, he at last arrived 
at the great river Paraguay; and for the. first time 
since his arrival on this coast, observed the. inha< 
bitants tilling the ground. Here a bloody conflict 
took place between his people and the Indians, of 
whom he made a considerable slaughter; not how- 
ever without a loss on his part of 25 men killed, and 
three prisoners. During his excursions in those hi- 
therto unexplored countries, Cabot was chiefly struck 
with two circumstances,—the number and immensity, 
of the waters, and the innumerable population on 
their banks. 

In the course of this winter, about the beginning 
of 1527, James Garcia, another Spanish navigator, 
entered the river Plata, and without knowing that 
his countrymen were in that quarter of the world, 
came to anchor his two vessels where Cabot’s ship 
lay. Both these commanders dispatched messengers 
to Spain. They whom Cabot sent to his merchants 
gave them a most flattering description of the river 
Plata, descanted on the fertility and wealth of the 
vast regions conquered by the valour of their chief, 
and 5 as a proof of his judgment and good 
conduct, quantities of gold and silver, and other pre- 
cious commodities, all the productions of these coun- 
tries. They demanded at the same time a supply of 
provisions, ammunition, and articles of commerce; 
together with reinforcements of men to retain the 
conquests. The merchants, however, disappointed 
in their golden dreams with regard to the Spice 
Islands, were not disposed to make additional advan- 
ees in support of a scheme that promised but slow 
and moderate returns. They accordingly surrender- 
ed their rights to the crown of Castile. The king 
undertook to send the supplies, but many difficulties 
and delays occurring, Cabot was so tired with wait- 


CABOT. 


ing, that, embarking his men and effects in the largest. 
of his ships, and leaving the rest behind, he returned 
to Spain in 1531, after an absence of nearly six years. 
His failure in this expedition, and his harsh treat- 
ment of the Spanish mutineers, had procured him 
many enemies, so that his reception at court was not 
very flattering. He still, however, retained his office 
of pilot for many years, till at last, for some unknown 
reason, he was induced to quit Spain and return once 
more to Britain, — 

It is believed that Cabot resided at Bristol towards 
the close of the reign of Henry VIII.; about which 
time he is said to have been appointed Grand Pilot 
of England. Being introduced by the protector, 
Lord Somerset, to Edward VI., that young prince 
took great delight in his conversation, and granted 
him, in consideration of his services, or, according to 
some, as the salary attached to his office of ae 
the yearly sum of L. 166: 13: 4; a sum no doubt 
very considerable for those times, and which Hak- 
luyt terms “ the great pension. From this period 
Cabot enjoyed much consideration, and in all matters 
of nautical enterprise was consulted as the most com- 
petent judge in England. Being made governor of 
the company of merchant adventurers, his eagerness, 
for finding a short passage to the Indies returned; 
the north-east coasts of Europe were still unexplo- 
red; and he conjectured that an opening might be 

found by sailin. ales the shores of Norway and 
Lapland. The king having accordingly, in 1552, 
granted his licence to man three vessels destined. for 
this expedition, Cabot furnished the commanders, 
with instructions, which are still preserved, and shew. 
the sagacity and originality of this renowhed seaman, 
Two expeditions are understood to have sailed pur- 
suant to this project: That, however, under Sir 
Hugh Willoughby is the only one of which we have 
any distinct account; and this, it is well known, 
though it failed in mn a practicable passage 
to the east, was productive of the important disco- 
very, that Lapland and Greenland do not meet, and 
that Archangel, till then approached only by land, 
is accessible to ships from the Atlantic. For his 
great trouble in maturing these important projects, 
the king bestowed on Cabot a donation of L. 200. 
This great man was also made governor of the Rus- 
sia company, to which situation he was appointed 
for life by their charter; and in 1555, Philip and 
Mary granted him an annuity of IL. 166: 13; 4. 
The last circumstance on record relative to the life 
of Cabot is, that on the 27th of April 1556, he visited 
Mr Burroughes, commander of a small vessel lying 
at Gravesend, bound for Russia, and gave him and 
his men a grand entertainment on the occasion. It 
is probable that this veteran seaman died in the fol- 
lowing year, at the advanced age of about 80. 

No navigator ever deserved more of England than 
Sebastian Cabot. Skill, enterprise, and a generous 
enthusiasm for professional distinction, were never 
more happily blended in the character of any mari- 
ner; and if in command he was lofty and somewhat 
arbitrary, the complexion of his daring and rough 
crews rendered firmness peculiarly necessary. When 
on shore, he is described as uncommonly gentle in 
his manners, communicative, and easy of access. Ver- 
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ii. ed in all che science of the times, he had @ correct 


knowledge of the : he made „ cardes for the 


pad „he sketched out tracts of adventure in regions 
ö — ————— seen, and was the first who 


noticed the variation of the compass. He published 
or map, engraved by Clement Adams, a copy of 


ich, containing some writing, was bung up in a 
privy gallery at hitehall. is a wor 
under the title of. Navigatione nelle parte Setten- 


trionale, par Sebastiano Cabota,”’ printed at Vevice, 
1583. See Hakluyt’s — — London, 1600; 


Campbell's Lives of the 3 Lediard’s Naval 
a and Biog. Bril. (E) ; 
- CABUL, or Kanout, the capital of the Afghan 


empire. It lies in east Long. 68° 88’, N. Lat. 34° 
30’. We give the following account of this place from 
Foster’s Travels, which describes its situation in 1783. 
 Cabul, the residence of Timur Shah, and the capital 
of his dominions, is a walled city of about a mile and a 
half in circumference, and situated on the eastern side 
of a range of two united hills, describing Dan 
the figure of a semicircle. The fortification, whi 
is of a simple construction, with scarcely a ditch, and 
the houses built of rough stones, clay, and unbucnt 
bricks, exhibit a mean appearance, and are ill suited 
to the ur which I expected to see in the capi- 
tal of a great empire. But the ns are a rude 
unlettered people, and their chiefs have little propen- 
sity to the refinements of life, which indeed their 
country is ill qualified to gratify.” a 

In the centre of the city there are four spacious 
bazars, or market-places, in a line, which consists of 
a range of apartments on each side, of two floors ; 
the lower appropriated to merchants, and that above 
to private use. The intermediate space between the 
ranges is covered by an arched roof; and each ba- 
zar is separated by an open square, which was sup- 
plied by fountains, but now choked up with filth, 
or occupied by the meanest order of mechanics, 

„The districts of Cabul,” says Foster, * abound 
in excellent provisions, and its market is arranged in 
a neater manner, and more like that of an European 
town, than any I have seen in Asia. The fruits are 
of a rae f and in great plenty, as be. pears, 

peaches, pomegranates, a variety o es.“ 

Pe his — Afghanistan, or — pos- 
sesses but few Indian productions: in return for su- 
gar and cotton cloth, it sends iron, leather, and to- 
bacco. The Tartars of Bochara bring to Cabul the 
horses of Turkistan, furs, and hides. The Usbec 
Tartars frequent Cabul in —— numbers; but the 
Hindoos, who come chiefly from Peshour, contribute 
more than rt other to enrich it, by their superior 
indu and knowledge of commerce; and they en- 
joy under the Afghan government, a liberty and pro- 
tection, little short of hat experienced by the inha- 
bitants of our Indian possessions. : 
The environs of Cabul are chiefly occupied by gar- 
den grounds, and watered by numerous streams, the 
largest running through the oat and having a small 
bridge over it, affords a plentiful supply of water. 
—— = — to — —.— of the author 

ready quoted, „ are the indigenous possessors of a 
tract of country which stretches from the mountains 
of Tartary, to certain parts of the Gulf of Cambay 
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and Persia, and from the Indies to the confines of Cacalia 


Persia. r 
no written character, speak a e peculiar 
to themselves. (See Arenans.) 2 ro- 
bust and hardy race of men; and being generally ad- 
dicted to a state of predatory warfare, their manners 
largely partake of a barbarous insolence, and t 
avow a fixed contempt for the occupations of ci 
life. Though in some of our histories of Asia, the 
natives of Afghanistan are denominated Tartars, I 
am prompted to say that they bear no resemblance to 
that people, either in their persons, manners, or lan- 
guage.” The Afghans are now generally allowed 
to be of Jewish origin: they indeed call themselves 
Mahometan Jews; and some modern writers have, 
perhaps with too much precipitation, 

them to be the remains of the ten tribes, which were 
carried captive from Samaria. (g) 

CACALIA, a genus of plants of the class Syn- 
genesia, — order Polygamia Aiqualis. See Bora- 
NY, ä * 2 

CACAO. See CnocolArx. 

CACHAO, Cuaco, Cueco, Kesuo, Kegno, or 
Bac-KIN I, are the various names which have been 

iven to the capital of the empire of Tunkin. The 
ast of these names, which signifies the City of the 
North, has been recently given to this met i 
since the extension of the power of the ror of 
Tunkin, on account of its situation towards the north 
of his dominions, 
This town, which was formerly the residence of 
the Tunkinese monarchs, has neither walls nor forti- 
fications, The streets, which are ill paved, are in 
general narrow, though some of them are wide and 
airy. The houses are low and mean, and are built 
of wood and clay, as the people are not permitted to 
build them of stone, nor above one story high. The 
great buildings and the pagodas, are often made of 
wood, in order to resist the effects of storms; but 
in several of them, the principal walls are built of 
stones or bricks, and the rest of wood. Hence these 
edifices, with some appearance of symmetry, are ex- 
tremely irregular, and ok Aes a shapeless mass of 
buildings, though amid this disorder they have often 
a majestic appearance, which indicates the grandeur 
of their possessor: From the immense quantity of 
wood in the houses, this town has been subject to 

sequent conflagrations. In order to prevent this ca- 
lamity, every family is obliged to keep a cistern of 
water on the top of the house, and a long pole and 
bucket forthe purpose of throwing the 8 
the flame. pice) er is likewise furnished with a 
low brick building like an oven, for the of 
depositing their valuable property in case of any alarm 
from fire. | set : 

The principal building in Cachao, is the Chowa, or 
palace, which stood in the centre of the city, and 
comprehended immense s, and a great number 
of buildings. It occupied a space of two or three 
leagues in circumference, and was enclosed with a 
strong wall, in which there were four gates facing 
the cardinal points, and bearing their names. Before 
we can arrive at the interior of the palace, it is ne- 
cessary to pass through several courts, in one of 
which are the barracks for the guards, and in the 
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Cacongo. 


CAC 
other the stables for the elephants and horses. The 
principal part of ‘the palace is a square building, (a 
form peculiar to the habitation of the sovereign ), which 
is ascended by steps of marble. It is two stories 
high; the halls are extremely large, and are adorned 
with great quantities of pillars, and a profusion of 
gilding. The ornaments, however, are of the most 
absurd kind, and the -gold is laid on without either 
taste or judgment. The only ornaments which are 
really fine, are the pillars, made of iron wood, which 
is hard and compact, and of a deep brown colour. 
This wood has veins like marble, and is polished to 
such a degree by the dry leaves of the pine apple 
tree, that the gloss resembles that of the finest var- 
nish, and almost appears like the lustre of glass. The 
columns, though colossal, are far from being well- 
proportioned. Those which are placed at the gate 
of the palace are about 40 feet high; their circum- 
ference at the base is five feet, and they diminish ra- 
pidly towards.the top. The columns have neither 
capital nor pedestal, but are placed upon a square 
stone sunk in the ground. This palace was laid waste 


in the civil wars which a few years ago desolated the 


kingdom of Tunkin; but its ruins still attest its 
former magnificence, 

The arsenal, which is a large building, stands on the 
banks of that branch of the river Song-kay, which is 
called Dombea. The house of the Engli 
situated on the north side of the eity, from which it is 
separated by the river; on the south side of this build- 
ing is the Danish factory. The city is protected 
from the eneroachments of the river by a long dike, 
built with timber and stone, strongly cemented to- 
gether. In different parts of the city, even in dry 
weather, there are ditches of stagnant water and 
stinking mud, which are extremely disagreeable to 
strangers. The situation of the town, however, is 
healthy, and it is seldom visited by any of those 
pestilential diseases which are so common in many of 
the eastern cities. 

The Emperor of Tunkin, who resides at Phu- 
xuan, the capital of higher Cochin-china, makes an 
annual visit to Cachao. The communes which lie 
in his route are obliged to furnish for the emperor 
and his suite, which resembles a little army, the ne- 
cessary provisions, and also to build and ‘furnish 


houses at the end of every four leagues. ‘The furni- 


ture disappears after the emperor has passed, and must 
be again replaced at the next visit. 

In Cachao there is a printing office, which is prin- 
cipally used for religious books, and for the promul- 
gation of the laws. The characters are made of 
wood, and are not separate, but formed into plates 
as in stereotype printing. Population 40, 000. E. 
Long. 105° 31’, N. Lat. 22° 10, See Exposé 
Statistique du Tunkin, de la Cochinehine, du 2 
boge. da Tsiampos, du Laos, du Lac- Ih. Par M. 
M sur la Relation de M. de la Bissachere, 
Misstonaire dans le Tunkin. London, 1811. (o) 

CACHRYS, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p. 
165. . $43 . l 
CACONGO, a small kingdom of Africa, in 
Lower Guinea, on the north banks of the Zaire, lies 
between the 5th and 7th degree of south latitude. 
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It is bounded by the kingdom of Loango on the C 
north, and by those of Congo and Angola on the 
east and south, and by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west. The country is in general flat, but more sa- 
lubrious and fertile than either Congo or Angola; 
and the inhabitants, though superstitiously addicted 
to the same heathenish rites as their neighbours, are 
rather more civilized. They are, however, repre- 
sented as treacherous, turbulent, and cowardly ; but: 
carry on a considerable traffic with the Dutch and 
Portuguese, who are not obliged to give so many 
presents, in order to obtain permission to trade here 
as at Loango. This commerce consists chiefly in 
certain coarse cloths, which the Dutch call Tassen- 
bladen, black knit bonnets; shovels, hatchets, and 
other iron tools; tobacco, powder, red wood, linen, 
and other merchandise, which they resell at Congo, 
Sonho, and other African states, or exchange for 
slaves. This kingdom is governed by its own here- 
ditary prince, who, by certain laws of the state, is 
prohibited from touching any articles of European 
merchandise. It has a capital of the same name, 
which is situated in S8. Lat. 5°, E. Long. 14° 20% 
See Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c. (L) * 
CACOPHONY, in music, a term sometimes 
used to express a jarring disagreeable combination of 
sounds, or a noise. he effects of the wolves or 
highly tempered concords on keyed instruments, 
which result or come out from the tuning or adjust- 
ing a certain number of other concords, have been 
thus denominated by Mr Hawkes, and some other 
writers on the subject. hu ped 
CACOUCIA, or Scuovussia of Willdenow, — 
nus of plants of the class Decandria, and order Mo- 
nogynia. See Borany, p. 211. f met 
CACTUS, a genus of plants of the class Ico- 
sandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 
2270 i 
CADER-IDRIS. See MRRIONVETHSHIRR. 
CADI. See Turkey. 1 
CADIA, a genus of plants of the class Decan- 
dria, and order Monogynia. See Borawy,’ p. 210. 
CADIZ, a city and sea-port of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Andalusia, is supposed to have been 
founded by the Pheenicians; who, being attracted by 
its commodious harbour and situation for commerce, 
first settled a colony here, and gave it the name of 
Gadis, or Gadira. It was afterwards incorporated with 
the Roman empire, and was honoured by that people 
with the title of Municipium. Upon the decline and 
dissolution of that power, it fell into the hands of the 
Saracens, who held it, with other parts of Spain, till 
near the middle of the 13th century, when it was reco- 
vered by the Spaniards, and when these intruders were 
expelled from the kingdom of Andalusia. In 1596, 
it was taken and plundered by the English under the 
Earl of Essex; and the attempt was repeated by 
the Duke of Ormond in 1702, but after landing his 
troops he found it impracticable, and returned. Du- 
ring the dreadful earthquake which demolished Lis- 
bon, November Ist, 1755, the sea rising in an ex- 
traordinary manner, overflowed the country about 
Cadiz to a great extent, and by its leaving behind it 
wrecks, which appeared to have belonged to a temple, 
the tradition that the ancient city of Cadiz was for- 


CADIZ. 
and of the Corinthian order; but it isencumbered with Cadiz. 


merly swallowed up by the ocean, was in some de- 
gree confirmed; and it is still said, that in very calm 
weather, when the tide is low, the ruins of the old 


ende meins of thé temple. of Hercules,+ 


may sometimes be discerned under the water. Our 
belief in this tradition is also considerably strengthen- 
ed by the opinion of some accurate observers, who 
assert, that while the sea without the straits of Gib- 
raltar has encroached upon the land, it has receded 
proportionally on the coast of Spain within the straits, 
especially at Malaga and Carthagena. 
The present city stands upon a 22 of land, 
jeeting into the sea, and is strongly fortified both 
y art and nature. A steep and almost inaccessible 
shore defends it on the south; sand-banks and sunk 
rocks prevent every approach on the north; and 
on the south-east, where it communicates with the 
continent, it is protected by strong and regular bas- 
tions and out-works. Of its five gates, only one opens 
towards the land; which from the connecting cause- 
way leads through the isle of Leon, and crosses the 
river Santi Petri by the bridge of Suazo, The streets 
of this city are regularly built, but rather crowded 
and narrow. They are, however, well paved, kept 
remarkably clean, and well lighted at night. The 
houses are neat, 5 and agreeable, with project - 
ing roofs, made of Genoa slate, which gives rather a 
sombre appearance to the streets, but which affords 
a kind of shade in summer. On the north-east sides 
which looks towards port St Mary, and which con- 
stitutes the most beautiful part of the city, the hou- 
ses are lofty, and ornamented with painted balco- 
nies; and in front is a wide parade, well gravelled, 
and planted: with trees, which communicates with 
the sea road. The principal square, which is that 
of St Antonio, is very handsome. It has stone 
ts placed all round the centre, connected by an 
iron chain, to keep off the carriages. The ramparts 
form the Prado of Cadiz ; and here, indeed, the walk 
is delightful, commanding on one side a prospect of 
the bay and the opposite shores, with various small 
towns, villages, and forts; and on the other, the un- 
bounded view of the Atlantic, on which numerous 
vessels are daily seen making for other ports, and 
bound either from or up the Mediterranean. Besides 
the ramparts, they have another promenade, called 
the Alameda, which runs by the sea, on the side of 
the bay, towards the west. It has three large hand- 
some walks, plantéd with elms and poplars, and adorn- 
ed with elegant marble seats. It is also furnished with 
coffeehouses, is well lighted at night, and very much 
2 Among the public buildings, the new ca- 


ral, when finished, will be far the most conspicu- 


ous; and if executed according to the plan which it 
now displays, will be one of the most magnificent strue- 
tures in Spain. But there is no appearance, at present, 
of its being soon brought to such a conclusion. It is, 
however, defective both in elegance and simplicity, and 
will never be a handsome building. The domes are lof- 
ty, and the pillars are, in general, well proportioned, 
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a multiplicity of useless decorations, and though yet 
unfinished and full of rubbish, the niches in the walls 
are filled with marble statues of saints and an- 
gels, which have been placed there with a childish ea- 
gerness. The foundation was laid about thirty years 
ago, and it is computed that the whole will cost 
1,500,000 crowns. The old cathedral is chiefly re- 
markable for its pictures, most of which are copies ; 
and its treasures, which consist of gems, many large 
silver candlesticks and lamps, three custodias, 
one of which is constructed of the finest silver, weigh- 
ing 51 arobas, and another of solid gold. The church 
of the capuchins, the church of the oratory, and also 
some of the convents, contain some fine paintings 
by Murillo and other masters. The best collec- 
tions of pictures, however, are to be found in the 
possession of private individuals. The house of Don 
Alphonso Ocruley contains about two hundred, al- 
most all originals, by Paul Vermere, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Piombo, Murillo, Velasquez Cano, Ribalta, 
and the school of Breughel, &c.; and in the house of 
Don Josef Martinez, is to be found a superb collec- 
tion of the works of Titian, Leonarda da Vinęi, Ve- 
lasquez, Murillo, Jules, Ribera, Herrera, Zurbaran, 
Jordan, Trevisani, Rosa, Vaccaro, and many other 
painters of the Spanish school.. The asylum, or ge- 
neral work-house, is a handsome building, with Doric 
columns, and presents a front.of 260 feet. It has se- 
veral courts; and round the principal one is a gallery 
with sixteen columns of the Boric order. This asy- 
lum maintains above 800 paupers of every nation, age, 
or sex, who are instructed and employed in useful 
arts. The boys are employed in manufacturing silk, 
linen, cotton, and printed calicoes ; the girls in spin- 
ning, in needle-work, and in household business; and 
the aged and infirm work according to their abilities 
and strength. Thisestablishment was greatly improved 
by Count O' Reilly in 1785, but it again degenerated 
— his resignation. The other charitable institutions 
are; the royal military hospital, which. accommodates 
80 students, who are maintained and educated at the 
king’s expence; two hospitals for the sick, one set 
apart for each sex ; and an asylum for 47 widows, , 
founded by a Turkish merchant. 

The wealth of Cadiz arises entirely from foreign 
commerce. The advantageous’ situation of its har- 
bour; its easy communication, by the Atlantic. and 
the Mediterranean, with the different countries of 
Europe; and its extensive trade with the American 
continent, have rendered Cadiz one of the first com- 
mercial ports in the world. The trade with the 8 
nish colonies, which is by far the most useful and lu- 
crative, and which was formerly confined entirely to 
Seville, was removed to this city in the year 1720, 
exclusive of all the other ports of Spain; and from 
its thus being the only channel through which the 
immense wealth of America flowed into the kingdom, 
it was soon raised to be one of the most opulent ci- 
ties of Europe. This exclusive privilege it enjoyed 


+ This position of the temple of Hercules, however, has been disputed ; some authors maintain that its site is at the mouth | 
ef the river Santi Petri, while others place it at Conil, a small town on the coast between Cadiz and Gibraltar. 
+ In the garden of the convent belonging to this order, there is a tree which yields the resinous gum called dragon's blood, . 


and which Mr Jacob supposes to be the only one in Europe. 
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Cadiz. for more than sixty years; and to give our readers 
some idea of the riches, which entered its harbour 
and were disseminated over the kingdom, we shall 
transcribe the cargoes of two vessels, the Trident and 
Asturias, which arrived at Cadiz on the 25th of Au- 
gust 1760, the one from Vera Cruz, the other from 
the Havannah. 


FOR THE KING. 


1,607,615 bars of gold, 
48000 plates of copper, 
50 surons of cocoa, 
834 do. of tobacco in powder, 
36 bales of tobacco in leaves, 
48 gold coins of different sizes, 
2 bars of virgin silver, 
600 chests of sugar, 
9 large chests of chocolate and vanilla, 


FOR COMMERCE. 


4,856,062 e of gold and silver in coins and 
plate, 
828 surons of fine cochineal, 
132 do. of indigo, 
3 do. of fine cochineal dust, 
11 do. of mechoacan, 
38 large chests of vanilla, 
500 skins in the hair, 
1 packet of emeralds, 
86 large chests of tobacco in powder, jewels, 
and chocolate. 


The fleet which left Cadiz the same year for New 
Spain carried out 


36,279 quintals of iron, 
10,672 do. of steel, 
24 do. of nails, 
571 do. of wire, 
360 do. of manufactured iron, 
118 do. of pack-thread, 
1,3295 do. of pepper, 
2,5794 do. of oil, iy 
‘9 do. of almonds, . 
188 do. of raisinsy 
44 do. of white-lead, 
135,209 do. of wax, 
173,870 pounds of cinnamon, 
719 hogsheads of tin, 
10,244 do. 8 of wine, 
393,842 reams of paper, 
29,305 pieces of Brabant, 1 
1,032 do. of German linen 
740 chests of books and medicines. 


All the productions of the Spanish colonies: were 
poured into Cadiz; and all the manufactures of the 
kingdom, as well as merchandise from various other 
countries, were transmitted through this channel to 
the ports of New Spain. But this privilege of ex- 
clusive commerce with the New World was taken 
from Cadiz above thirty years ago, and several other 
cities of Spain have been since allowed to share it 


equally. Cadiz has suffered considerably by this 


measure. It still, however, retains the greatest influ- 


ports. In 1791, the number amounted to 1010; 


are used for filtering water, 
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ence. Most of the galleons unload here, and it sends Gade, 
out and receives the richest fleets. Inthe year 1791, * 
176 Spanish vessels from America entered this port, ae | 
by which it received gold and silver, coined and uncois- 
ed, to the amountof L. 5, 359, 203 sterling ; and 101 ves. 8 
sels cleared out for the different ports in that country, 
whose cargoes of national productions or merchandize 
were valued at L. 1,190,625 sterling. In 1792, it ex- 
ported national goods to the amount of L. 2, 812,500, 
and received from America imports to the value of 
JL. 7, 295,833. But this trade was dreadfully reduced 
by the war in 1801, when Spain joined France against 
Britain. In that year, only 20 ships entered from ‘ 
America, and 59 cleared out; of which 42 were for 
Vera Cruz, and the rest for Carthagena, Monte-Vi- 4 
deo, and 2 But, independent of its traffic ; 
with the New World, Cadiz carries on a consi- i 
derable commerce with most of the nations of Eu- 

rope. Foreigners from every country have factories, 
magazines, and houses, in this city; of which the 
principal are Irish, and but very few English and 
Dutch. It has about 720 commercial houses, ex- 
clusive of retail dealers, most of them Spanish. Its 
harbours are continually crowded with ships from 
every part of the world; the bay is scarcely ever 
without five or six hundred; and it has been compu- 
ted that about a thousand vessels annually. enter its 


viz. 180 English; 116 French; 104 Portuguese; 80 
Dutch ; 6 Genoese ; 24 Ragusians; 2 Venetians; 25 
Swedish; 41 Danish; one Russian; one Hamburgh; 
one Imperial ; 90 Americans; and 339 Spanish, of 
which one was from Manilla, 176 from America, and 
162 from the ports of Europe. Before the revolu- 
tion in Spain, the principal trade of Cadiz had been 
engrossed by the French, who furnished it with wool - 
len cloths from St Valery, Amiens, Havre, and Rous 
en; linens from Morlaix, St Malo, and Nantes; pitch 
and tar from Bayonne ; and: lard and meal from — 
deaux; also sil ks, gilt articles, iron ware, &c. from 
Marseilles, tothe annual value of more than L. 500, 000; 
and the fruits and productions of the French colonies 
in America; with the merchandise of the East Indies 
and China, which were brought in French vessels di- 
rect to Cadiz. From Britain it received pewter, lead, 
copper, corn, stock-fish, cutlery, earthen ware,clock- 
work, drabs, druggets, friezes, and different kinds of 
stuffs ; and linen and spices from Holland. Its ex- 
ports to the different cities of Europe consist of wool, 
wine, oil, brandy, olives, citrons, oranges, raisins, figs, 
vermilion, cochineal, indigo, vanilla, jalap, bark, Vi- 
euna wool, cocoa, Brasil and Campeachy wood, hides, 
tobacco and salt. This last article of traffic, which is 
obtained from the salt pits of Puerto Real, alone 
amounts to upwards of L.830,000 sterling. The 
sherry wine which is annually exported from Cadiz, 
is about 25.000 quintals. : Le 
The manufactures of Cadiz are almost entirely 
eonfined to ribbons and silk net. work, which employ 
about twenty looms; and a few linens. They make 
also vases of a kind of white earth called barro, which 
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The spirit of speculation and of trade, which pre- 
vails so much in this great commercial ity, has com- 


pletely absorbed all taste for science for litera- 4 


CADIZ. 


ture. Though Cadiz can boast of having given to the 
empire a historian, a poet, and an — y) 
no 


~_ eulturist, * yet in modern times it has produce 


„or artist worth mentioning ; 
and its only establishments for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences are restricted, in a great measure, 
to military and nautical objects, such as fortification, 

and navigation. “The school for drawing ts 
attended by 300 pupils, and is provided with every ne- 
cessary accommodation; and the observatory, which is. 
situated in the highest part of the 3 aleo well fur- 
nished with apparatus. The schools for surgery are 
under two directors and nine professors. ‘They have 
a public library and botanic garden attached to them; 
and 100 young men, designed for the navy, are here 

ht up by the government. , 
The climate of Cadiz is very healthy. Almost sur- 
rounded by water, the heats of summer are mode- 
rated by the sea -· breeze; and, except when the sola- 
no or south-east wind prevails, few places enjoy a 
more happy temperature. This. wind passes over the 
scorching plains of Africa, and is said to have a curi- 
ous effect in inflaming the passions ; for, during its 
continuance, it has been observed, that the most irri- 
table of the inhabitants commit every species of ex- 
cess. This city is well supplied with every kind of 
provisions; its fruits are cheap, and the best wines 
are made in the neighbourhood; but lodgings are 
immoderately high ; and all the necessaries of life are 
at an exorbitant price. Luxury is here carried to 
its greatest height, and extends to dress, carriages, 
houses, furniture, servants, table, &c. Every mo- 
ment that can be spared from business is employed 
in dancing, gaming, plays, and company. The en- 
tertainments are frequent, brilliant, and sumptuous, 
and served with great neatness and delicacy. The 
higher classes are very hospitable to strangers, and 

ss a frankness and politeness of demeanour which 
is seldom found in the other cities of Spain. Cadiz 
had formerly a French theatre and an Italian opera, 
beth of which were of short duration. The building 
of the latter has been converted into a reading room, 
called the Camorra. The national theatre is built 
and laid out with great taste, and is both large and 
commodious. It is the great resort of the higher 
classes ; but every part of the house is private pro- 
perty, except one bench in front of the boxes. Ga- 
ming is the prevailing vice of this city, and is, in 
general, carried to a very censurable extent. An 
amusement common in Cadiz, is mentioned by Mr 
Semple in his second journey in Spain, which 
presents us with a faint specimen of the ancient 
tournament, and is to be met with, perhaps, in 
but few other parts of Europe. A stand, orna 
mented with the arms of Spain,” says he, „ was 
erected in the centre of the great market-place, on 
which were placed bated swords and daggers of va 
rious lengths. A tall old man, with a large rapier, 
acted as umpire of the lists: the people collected, 
and a large ring was made. A champion approach- 
ed, examined the weapons, and having found one to 
suit his pu 


rpose, he grasped it, and threw down his 
glove upon the ground. After walking to and fro 
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for some time, an antagonist presented himself. who 
took up the glove, and then threw it down with 
contempt. He was suited with a sword; the two 
heroes approached, touched their hats to each other, 
saluted. the master uf the lists. and tried the length 
of their weapons! All being arranged, the old man 
gave the signal, by a motion of his rapier, and the 
battle began. It was. contested with great skill on 
both sides. After a certain number of hits, the um- 
pire declared who was the codqueror. The two par- 
ties then went round the ring, collecting donations in 
the hilts of their swords ; and, if they had shewn 
much skill, had seldom reason to complain. 
lf the combatants at any time became irritated, 
the umpire separated them until they grew cool. In 
the very heat of the affray, while swords and daggers 
were clashing, and the spectators watching the ges- 
tures of the combatants in profound silence, the sun 
set bell tolled, andthe weapons were immediately de- 
posited upon the stand, —all hats were off, and the 
erowd dispersed, muttering the evening prayers to 
the virgin.“ bun ya 
During the fine. seasons of the year, parties of 
— crowd to Chiclana, a village about four 
eagues from Cadiz, and which consists chiefly of 
pleasure-houses belonging to the inhabitants of that 
city. It is a most delightful spot, and commands a 
fine view of the bay, town, and the sea. But, 
in the midst of pleasure and profusion, this city is 
attended with one very great inconvenience—the 
want of good water. Its well water is hard, braek- 
ish, and unwholesome; and what is generally used is 
brought from the port of St Mary, in boats kept 
for the purpose, the annual expence of which is esti- 
mated at about L.20,000. This resource, however, 
also sometimes fails them, particularly in times of 
drought, or even when the sea is rough, or the winds: 
contrary. What they use for the domestic purposes: 
of washing, &c. is the rain-water which in the 
inner courts of the houses, and is collected in cisterns. 
The ice, which is used in great quantities, for cool- 
ing wine, making creams, &c. is brought from the 
mountains of Ronda. 
Cadiz is the see of a bishop, who is a suffragan to 
the archbishop of Seville. The see was removed from 
Asidonia to this city in 1262, in the reign of Alphonso 
the Wise, when the church of Santa Cruz was erect- 
ed into a cathedral. Its diocese extends only over 
fifteen districts, containing twenty-eight . 
The chapter of the cathedral is composed of six dig- 
nitaries, ten canons, four prebendaries, and eight de- 
mi-prebendaries. The government of Cadiz consists 
of a governor, a king’s lieutenant, two assistant ma- 
jors, and two alcades major for the administration of 
justice ; and, as this city is one of the three depart- 
ments of the royal navy, it has also a captain-general, 
a major-intendant, an accountant-general, two treasu- 
rers, a post captain, a marine minister, and two ma- 
rine auditors.. Since Seville fell into the hands of 
the French, it has been the residence of the supreme 
legislature, and of the executive government of the 
kiugdom. mo wale pete. of b.. 
- The bay of Cadiz is one of the finest in the 8 
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twelve leagues in circumference. 


of solid stone. 


CAD 


has capital anchorage ground, and is from ten to 
It is every where 
protected by mountains, except on the west, where 
it opens towards the oop and where it is defended 
by the forts of St Sebastian and St Catherine. The 
entrance into the inner bay, where the ships of war 
enerally lie, is strongly defended by forts Louis and 
atagorda, whose fires cross one another, and also 
by Puntal fort on the opposite shore. On the east- 
ern extremity of this bay is the Caraca, or royal 
dock yard, which contains twelve docks for building 
all sorts of ships of war; and three great basons, one 
for careening frigates, and two for careening ships of 
the line of all rates. It has immense magazines of 
naval stores, consisting of cloth, cordage, cables, an- 
chors, arms, timber, yards, masts, and sheets of cop- 
per. Cables, sail-cloth, and ropes, are made here; 
and 5548 ship-wrights and others are constantly em- 
ployed throughout the ear. 
“© The rocks near Cadiz,“ says Mr Jacob, - are of a 
very singular structure. The basis of their compo- 
sition is probably pechstein ; and in this, by its glu- 


tinous power, the shells, pebbles, quartz, sand, and 


marble*have been so intermixed and hardened in the 
course of years, as to form a compact kind of stone. 
This glutinous matter is at first of a greyish black ; 
but in process .of time, when mixed and combined 
with other substances, changes into a very light yel- 


lowish colour: it possesses so much tenacity, that 


pieces of brick, tiles, chalk, shells, and other rub- 
bish thrown into the sea, become incorporated with 
it, and in time so firmly united, as to appear a piece 
It forms an excellent stone for build- 
ing, is easily worked, and very durable.“ 

In the neighbourhood of Cadiz is an extensive tun- 
ny fishery, which is a source of great traflic and pro- 
fit to the inhabitants. They have a particular me- 
thod of salting and preserving these animals, by 
which they can export them in good condition toany 
part of the world... Though this fish was well known 
to the ancients, who made it a great article of com- 
merce, and there are still some considerable tunny 
fisheries on the coasts of Sicily. and other parts of 
the Mediterranean sea; yet the inhabitants of Cadiz 
owe the discovery of it upon their own shores en- 
tirely to chance. A party of fishermen, when na- 
vigating towards the north-west, came to a part 
of the sea which was filled with moss and sea- weed. 
Perceiving under the weeds an immense number of 
tunnies, which they called athunas, they caught as 
many as they were able; and having cured them ac- 


cording to their own fashion, put them in barrels, and 


carried them home. They afterwards exported them 


to different ports in the Mediterranean, where they 


met with a prodigious sale; and this traffic is now 
extended to almost every part of Europe. It was in 
gratitude for this discovery, we are told, that the city 
of Cadiz stamped upon one side of its coins two tun- 
nies, and the temple of Hercules on the other; ac- 
knowledging that it was to them it was indebted for 
the high station which it held among the cities of the 
world. The tunny fishing commences here in the be- 
ginning of May, and lasts until the middle of June. 
At Cadiz, the common period for bills of exchange 
with England, Holland, Hamburgh, and. other fo- 


veign countries, except France, is sixty days after 
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the date of the bill, with six days of grace. With Cadmas, 
France, it is only a month, with the same number f= 


days of grace. Uh 
The population of Cadiz, according to M. de La- 
borde, is computed at 70,000. Mr 1 WhO 
visited Spain in 1786-7, reckons it at 65,987, and 
says, that about ten years before it had been est ima - 
ted at 85,000, besides 20,000 persons who entered 
daily from the sea, and the adjacent county. At 
this place, the tide runs north-east and south-west ; 


and at spring tides, it is high water at half past four 


o' clock. Long. 6° 11’ 50% N. Lat. 36° 31’ 7”, 
See De Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. ii. p. 69.; Col- 
lins’ Voyages to Portugal and Spain, &c. p. 22.5 in 
Phillip’s Collection of Voyages, &c. vols. viii. and x.; 
Townsend’s Journey through Spain; Fisher's Tra- 
vels in Spain; Semple’s Journey through Spain, &c. 
vol. i. p. 141.3 Semple’s Second Journey in Spain, 
&c. p. 263. ; Jacob's Travels in the South of Spain, 
in 1809 and 1810, p. 5, &c.; Osbeck’s Voyage te 
China and the East Indies, vol. i. p. 13, &c.; Guide 
des Voyageurs, tom. i. p. 39.; and Peuchet Diction- 
naire, &c. () i 

CADMUS, in fabulous history, the son of Age- 
nor, king of Pheenicia, and brother of Europa. His 
sister having been carried off by Jupiter, he was or- 
dered by his father to go in search of her, and not to 
return till he had found her. Being completely dis- 
appointed in the object of his mission, and not daring 
to return into his own country; he began to look out 
for a place in which he might fix his residence. By the 
advice of the Delphic oracle, he followed a cow, and 
where ever she lay down he determined to build a city. 
In the mean time he sent his associates to a fountain 
to bring water; they were all destroyed by an enor- 
mous serpent. Cadmus not knowing what detained 
them, went in search of them, when he saw the dead 
bodies, and the monstrous serpent lying beside them, 


He immediately attacked the monster, and after a 


dreadful contest, which is wigs eye x described by 
Ovid, he slew him; and by the advice of Pallas 
sowed his teeth in the ground, from which imme- 


diately sprung up acrop of armed men, who were 


prepared to assail Cadmus. By the direction of Pal- 
las, he threw a stone amongst them, when they im- 
mediately turned their arms against each other, and 
all fell by mutual slaughter, except five, who assisted 
him to build the walls of Thebes. Cadmus and his 
wife Hermione, who was given to him by the gods, 
were themselves at last changed inte serpents. 

Such is the fabulous histery of this celebrated per- 
son, from which it will be extremely difficult to ex- 
tract any thing like a rational meaning. It is not 
easy to account for the frequent introduction of the 
serpent in this story. Shuckford has given a Hebrew 


sentence descriptive of the exploits of Cadmus, which. 


may either be translated „he raised a company.of 
men armed with brazen weapons,“ or he raised 

five armed men from the teeth of a serpent.” This is 
merely conjectural, although Wwe think it extremly 
probable that the greater part of mythological’ fables 
has arisen from mistranslation. 
_. The learned Bochart has also endeavoured to show, 
but on different grounds, that the fabulous story of 
Cadmus has arisen from the errors of the Greeks in 
interpreting the Phœnician or Syriac language. He 
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bated 
—_— — face of Joshua; that the Hivites were called 
Caen. *Cadmonites, which signifies easlerlings, because they 
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that Cadmus was a Hivite; who fled from 


inhabited mount Hermon, the most eastern 
of Canaan; and that Hermione or Harmonia, Cad- 
mus's wife, had her name from this mountain. He 
explains the fable of their being changed into serpents, 
from the circumstance of their retaining the name of 
Hivites, which word, in the —— language, signifies 
aserpent. We want nothing here but facts, to esta- 
blish the ingenious conjectures of the mythologist. 
Sir Isaac Newton, with a facility of assumption 
which he would have been the last to countenance in 
‘physical science, supposes that Cadmus headed a 
‘colony of Pheenicians and Syrians, who fled from the 
conquests of David; and he alleges that he flourish- 
d about the year 1045 A. C. 
Mr Bryant disputes the existence of Cadmus as an 
individual ; but thinks, according to his usual mode 
of interpreting mythology, that what is in this case 


‘ascribed to an individual, applies only to different 


colonies, which at various periods emigrated from the 
East into Greece. Cadm,in Hebrew, signifiesthe East. 

The only thing which seems to be known with 
tolerable certainty is, that Cadmus first introduced 
the knowledge of alphabetical letters into Greece. 
The Cadmean letters were sixteen in number, æ, 83, 7, 
By e, by x, Ay fy v, e, Fy g, 7, 7, u. To these, four were 
added by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, 
9, E, o, x. The other four were afterwards intro- 
duced by Simonides. (g) ia f 

‘CZECILIUS Srarius, an ancient Roman co- 

mic poet, the cotemporary and friend of Ennius was 
originally a slave, and a native of Insubrian Gaul. 
(Aul. Gell. iv. 20.; Cic. Orat: ii. 10.) The ancient 
authors have given us little information concerning 
him or his writings; but he is classed among the few 
Roman poets who acquired any reputation by his 
comedies. Horace contrasts him with Terence; the 
former, he says, excels in gravity, the latter in art. 
(Epist. II. i. 59.) He is also commended for his wit 
and humour, (Paterc. i. 17.); but his style is cen- 
sured by Cicero: Malus enim auctor Latinitatis est. 
Att. vii. 3. . 

The fragments of Cæcilius have been collected, 
and commented upon by H. Stephen. See also the 
Corpus Poetarwn of Maittaire (2) 
CAEMENT. See Cemenr. * 

CAEN, Cabouvus, or Carhou, a city of France, 
in Lower Normandy, and capital of the department 
of Calvados, is situated in an extensive and fertile 
valley, at the confluence of the rivers Orne and Odon, 
about 67 leagues west from Paris. It is surrounded 
by a — wall flanked with 21 towers, and further 
defended by a strong castle; of which is said 
to have been built by the English when they held 

the soverei of the country. The town hall is 
a large building, with four turrets; and the place 
ale, which is a spacious and regular square, is 
adorned with some very fine houses, and has an eques- 
trian statue of Louis XIV., in a Roman habit, in 
the centre. Including the four suburbs, Caen has 
12 parish churches, an episcopal palace, 2 abbeys, 
and 14 convents, The abbey 0 St Stephen was 
built by William the Conqueror, and ‘contains the 
ashes of that monarch. This town has also a cele- 
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brated university, which was first founded by Henr 
VI. of England, in 1431, for the study of civil an 
canon law; the faculties of theology and the arts 
being added in 1436, and that of medicine in the fol- 
lowing year, by letters patent dated from Kensing- 
ton; and an academy of sciences, instituted in 1706; 
a society of agriculture and of commerce ; a lyceum, 
a . for navigation, a botanical garden, and a 
public library. 

Caen has a great variety of manufactures, of which 
the principal are, drabs and other woollen stuffs, rat- 
teens, serges, fustians, linens, dimities, hosiery, laces, 
—.—— iron-ware, and some extensive tan-works. 

he drabs and ratteens are made of Spanish wool, and 
are in general carried to Paris. ‘The serges are 
fabricated from the ‘wool of the country; and for- 
merly constituted the chief manufacture of this city. 
Before the Revolution it employed 130 looms and 230 
workmen, and annually fi from 4000 to 5000 

ieces. But this number, from the numerous esta- 

lishments of similar manufactures throughout France, 
has been reduced to nearly a third. The stocking 
manufacture has experienced a similar reduction, and 
of 500 workmen, ae were formerly engaged in this 
trade, scarcely 100 remain in the city 4 aen. Its 
tanneries, however, still maintain their reputation, 
3 for strong leather. They work nothing 

ut foreign hides, which they derive from St Do- 
mingo, Brasil, the Havannah, Carthagena, Curagao, 
and Mexico, and which they prepare in a manner 
equal to any place in France. 


Caen is conveniently enough situated for commerce, 


as it has a direct communication with the ocean by 
the river Orne. Its foreign trade, however, is chiefly 
confined to the cities of Amsterdam and Rotterdam; 
from whence it draws oak and fir planks, tar, cam- 


peachy wood, ’j an wood, and other dye woods, 


alum, galls, vitriol, sulphur, oil, copperas, whale-bone,. 


lint-seed, gum-arabic, steel, tobacco pipes, delf- 
ware, white thread for lace, cheese, linen, and iron 
and copper ware ; for which it returns paper, sherbet, 
junipers, honey, the horns and hoofs of sheep and 
oxen, n and dried 
raisins from Provence, and sometimes eggs for the re- 
fining of sugar. Caen carries on also a considerable 


maritime traffic with Rouen and Havre de Grace, 


where it sends paper, iron, &c. ; and receives in return, 
‘copper and iron ware, groceries, and various other 
articles of national and foreign merchandize. But 
the most active trade is carried on at the free fair, 
which is held here on the second Monday after Qua- 
simodo, and lasts for 15 days. This fair is one of the 
most crowded in the empire. Merchandize of every 
description, particularly woollen and linen manufac- 
‘tures, meet with a ready market; and cattle and 
horses are brought here from every quarter of Nor- 
mandy and the pe — provinces. The goods. 
are generally exposed to’ 

a covered market place, or under a wooden shed 
covered with cloth. The payments commence on 
the 14th day of the fair, and the protests are made 
on the 15th. Caen has seven other fairs during the 
year, each of which, however, continues only for one 
day. The interior commerce of this city, according 
to the Abbé Expilly, amounted in 1772 to nearlß. 
4,500,000 livres. . 


ears, prunes from Maine, 
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Caen is governed by a prefect, a secretary general, 
a receiver general, a paymaster general, and a receiver 
of the customs; and is the seat of the cour imperiale 
for the departments of Calvados, Orne, and La Manche. 
It has also a court of criminal and special justice, a 
tribunal of commerce, and a chamber of manufactures, 
&. The population of this city, according to the 
recent returns of the post-office, amounts to 36,000. 
North Lat. 49° 11’, West Long. 0° 17’. See Peu- 
chét Dictionnaire, &c.; and Tynna Almanach du 
Commerce 1811. (L) f 
CAERFILLY,. CAE RVILNON, or CAERPHIL- 
Ly, (a word signifying a castle of haste), is a small 
town of South Wales, in the county of Glamorgan, 


remarkable chiefly for the ruins of an immense castle. 


It is a neat town, with many good houses, and is 
situated in a broad valley, and encircled with barren 
and dark mountains. The Roman coins found among 
the ruins, sufficiently iidicate the high antiquity. of 
the place. The castle of Caerfilly is supposed by 
Warner, to have been originally erected in 1090, by 
Robert Fitzhamon, lord of the bed chamber to 
William Rufus; but it is the opinion of Daines Bar- 
rington (See Archœologia, vol. i.) that it was erected 
by Edward I. This extensive structure is said to 
have once covered an area of two acres, while its fosse 
was crossed by thirteen. drawbridges. Its ruins are 
highly interesting both to the painter and to the 
The citadel, which ‘resembles a separate 
castle, is inclosed by two moats; and its gateway, 
which is a high Gothic arch, Baris its centre sup- 
ported by two. circular bastions, forms the western 
entrance to the inner court. A range ef noble apart- 
ments, communicating with a long gallery, surrounds 
this court. The great hall, which is 70 feet by 30, 


and 17 feet high, is a fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
_tecture. 


The north window of the chapel is very 
erfect and elegant; and the mint, which is arched 


in a curious manner, is furnished with two furnaces 


for melting metal. At the east end of the inner 
court is the leaning tower, which is a circular build- 
ing 80 feet high, and deviates 11 feet from a vertical 
line. . 

The inhabitants of this place are principally em- 


ployed in the manufacture of pig and bar iron. Here 


is also a small manufacture of stockings and blankets; 


and at the fairs are sold horned cattle, horses, sheep, 


pigs, and yarn stockings. Number of houses 70; 
population 200. See Arch@ologia, vol. 1. Warner's 
Tour in. South Wales, Evan's Tour in South Wales, 
1804. And Malkin’s Scenery, Antiquities, and Bio- 
graphy of South Wales, 1804. () Sanit: 
CAERLEON, * the Jsca Sidurwn;, Isca-colonia, 
and Isca-legionis secunde of the Romans, is a small 
town in Monmouthshire, situated on the river Uske, 
which is crossed by a long wooden bridge. The 
numerous remains of ancient > pose which have 
been found in this place; the altars, pavements, sta- 
tues, inscriptions, and coins, which have at different 
times been discovered, sufficiently shew: that, it was 
formerly a great Roman city ; while the bricks and 
tiles, with the inscription of LRG. II. Aug. prove 
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it to have been a station of the second Augustan le- 
gion of the Roman army. While the Romans re- 


mained in Britain, Caerleon was the seat of govern- 


ment for that division of the island, which was called 
Britannia Secunda. . In subsequent times it was the 
object of numerous contentions between the English 
and the Welsh, till it was finally possessed. by the 
English, after the subjugation of the Welsh by Ed- 
ward I. It continued long in the possession of the 
crown, but afterwards came into the family of Mor- 


gan of Lantarnon, and is at present the property of 


Mr Blanning. 11d : 

The description of this place by Gyraldus Cam- 
brensis, who visited it in the 12th century, is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. Mang remains,” says 
he, „of its former maguificence are still visible; 


splendid palaces, which once emulated with their 


gilded roofs the grandeur of Rome,—for it was ori- 
ginally built by the Roman princes, and adorned 


with stately edifices, —a gigantic tower, numerous 


baths, ruins of temples, and a theatre, the walls of 
which are partly standing. Here we still see, both 
within and without the walls, subterraneous build- 
ings, aqueducts, vaulted. caverns, and, what appeared 
to me most remarkable, stoves so excellently contri- 
ved as to diffuse their heat through imperceptible 
pores.“ This description has been sufficiently con- 
firmed by the antiquities. Which have at different pe- 
riods been discovered. The form of the place, as 
delineated by the remains of the dilapidated walls, 
appears to have been nearly a parallelogram with a 
circular end, including an area of 530 yards by 460. 
The present height of the parts of the walls that 
remain is only about 14 feet, and their greatest 
thickness about 11 or 12 feet. They are built of 


-lime-stones, imbedded in cement, some of which 
scems to have been tempered with pounded. brick. 
They were faced with hewn: stone, but the facings 


have now: been removed. The whole was surround- 


ed by a fosse; and four gates, one of which was in 


the centre of each wall, led to the stations in the 
other parts of the district. A concave: space in the 


centre of this fortress, commonly called) King Ar- 


thur’s Round Table, has been supposed by some the 
site of a magnificent temple’ dedicated to Diana, 
while others more probably imagine it to have been 
an amphitheatre. The remains of stone seats which 
were discovered around it, seem to prove that it was 
a lapidean, and not a campestrian amphitheatre. 
Although the area within the walls of Caerleon is 
only about 1800 yards in»circumference, yet the 
suburbs extended to a great distance, and are said to 
have covered a tract of country about nine miles in 
‘circumference, » : 0 dec 

The greater part of the antiquities found in this 
town have been carried away to other places. A 
few coins, —a rude sculpture, in basso relievo, of a 
Venus Marina holding a dolphin in her hand, with 
the carving of a large marine shell on the reverse, 
and an antique intaglio, are the only specimens which 
remain. In 1755, a sudatory was discovered in a 
field near the river. It was formed of columns, con- 


* The name Caerleon has been generally derived ‘from Caer, anhortified place, and legio; but the author of the Welsh Dic- 
tionary contends, that the name should be Caer-Llion, or the city of Waters; while others suppose that it should be Caer· Aon, 


which would signify the fortified and learned city, 
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structed of round bricks, fourteen inches in diameter, 
and four thick. A tesselated pavement, in a perfect 
state, was found in an adjoining apartment. Bricks 

with fire, and leaden-pipes, were also found 
the same place, In 1692, a tesselated pavement, 


fourteen feet in diameter, was found in a field: it 


had variegated borders of white, blue, and red tesse- 
Ja, surrounding figures of birds of the same colours. 
There was also on this pavement a figure of Diana, 
which Camden describes as clad “ in tuckt up gar- 
ments, with a quiver, but without head, hands, or feet.“ 
The present market-house of Caerleon is supported 
by four short and massive Tuscan columns, which 
r Cox supposes to have belonged to some ancient 
‘Roman structure. Several inscribed pillars were 
lately dug up near the centre of the old city; and 
the votive stone, with the inscription 
T. FL. Posrumivs Varus 
V. C. Lae. EUEL. Diana 
N Restitvit . 
has induced antiquarians to believe, that this spot 
has been the site of the temple of Diana, Several 
votive altars have likewise been discovered. One of 
these is to the Emperor Aurelius Antoninus, and 
Severus Lucius his son, and alludes to the second 
Augustine legion. In another, the epithet. Doli- 
chius is applied to Jupiter, alluding to his bein 
the protector of iron mines; and in a third, dedicate 
to Antoninus and Geta, the word Cesar is added to 
the latter name. Coins of every period of the Ro- 
man empire have likewise been found here; and nu- 
“merous antiquities, such as bronze figures, lamps, fi- 
‘bule, seats, rings, &c. | 
The ancient castle of Caerleon appears to have ex- 
tended between the south side of the Roman wall 
and the river. On the high mound of earth called 
the Keep, to the north of the town, there was for- 
merly a gigantic tower, mentioned by Gyraldus ; but 
the only remains of it are a variety of stones near its 
base. There was also in this town an abbey of 
Cistertian monks: situated in the High Street, where 
there is an old house, which is the only remains of 
the monastery. The wooden bridge over the Uske 
is said to resemble Cæsar's bridge over the Rhine. 
The floor, supported by ten high piers, is horizon- 
tal, and is divided by posts and rails into rooms 


As the height of the water at extraordinary tides 
sometimes exceeds thirty feet, parts of — 
have been carried away. On this account it is about 
to be replaced by a bridge of stone. The inhabitants 
are chiefly supported by the extensive tin works of 
Mr Butler, in the vicinity of the town, at which from 
14,000 to 20,000 boxes of tin plates, each contain- 
ing from 200 te 300 plates, are annually manufactu- 
red. There is also an iron forge here; aud, by the 
flowing of the Uske, the town possesses a small share 
of the coasting trade to Bristol. The gardens and 
orchards of Caerleon are covered with great quanti- 
ties of cinders, containing much iron, They are call- 
ed Rema» cinders, and appear to be the remains of 
ore 8 smelted by the Romans in their open 
bloomeries. Number of houses 148. Population 667. 
See Evan's Tour th South Wales, 1804, War- 
ner’s Tour; Coxe’s Historical Tour in Monmouth. 
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shire, 1801; Powell’s History of Wales ; but parti- 
cularly the Beauties of ag. and Wales, vol. xi. 
124. (2 0 

2 CAERMARTHEN, or Canmantnen, the Ma- 
ridunum of Ptolemy, and the Caer-vyrdin of the Bri- 
tons, is the principal town in the county of Caermar - 
then, in South Wales. It is situated in a fruitful 
valley, on the acclivity of a hill upon the north 
bank of the river Towy or Tobius, over which there 
is a long narrow bridge of six arches, with other 
four in the parapet at the south end, to allow the 
water to pass when the river is swollen, The streets 
are numerous and handsome, though some of them 
are steep and irregular; and many of the modern 
houses are well built, and reckoned the best in South 
Wales. The e public buildings are, the 
church, the town-hall, and the county gaol. The 
church, which stands without the town, at the end 
of Prior Street, is a very large building, and is dedi- 
cated to St Peter. The town-hall is a handsome 
edifice, built of freestone, with colonnadee of the To- 
nic order: The lower part of it is used as a covered 
market. The county gaol, which occupies the site 
of the old castle, is handsomely built of hewn stone. 

Although this town is eight or nine miles from 
the sea, yet the tides, which rise from eight to twelve 
feet, carry vessels of 100 tons burden up to the 
quay, which is very convenient for loading and un- 
loading merchandise, and thus enables the town to 
carry on a considerable coasting and inland trade, 
which has greatly increased since the decline of the 
trade at Kidwelly. 

The principal manufactures of Caermarthen are 
those of tin plate and cast iron, which are carried on 
to a considerable extent. There is also a rope-walk 
here, and a few vessels are built for sale. The town 
is well supplied with salmon and other fish, and pro- 


visions are in general reasonable. 


Caermarthen was formerly defended by walls, and 


a strong castle, the gate of which only remains. 
The walls ofa priory of the Fratres Grisei still exist, 
adjoining Lammas Street; and in Priory Street are 
the walls of another priory for six black canons, 


-erected to the honour of St John the Evangelist, and 


founded before 1148. The princi 


apartments in 


the latter building may be still distinguished. 
or beds of boards, each of which is twelve feet long. fa 


the celebrated magician Merlin 


This town is famed for being the birth place of 
mbrose. Ou Mar- 
tin's Hill, near the tower, is a rock called Merlin’s 
Chair, from which the prophecies of the magician 
are supposed to have been uttered. ; 

The government of the corporation is vested in a 
mayor, two sheriffs who are chosen from the alder- 


men, a recorder, and other officers. The ch 


‘of exchequer of South Wales have been kept here 


since W was erected into a principality; and 
there is also here a court for the registry of ‘wills, 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of St David’s. 
Caermarthen was erected into a borough by 88 Henry 
VIII. and returns one member to parliament.’ Num- 
ber of houses 945 ; ulation 5548. See Evan’s 


Tour * South 3 Malkin’s Scenery, Anti- 
ities, @ i of South Wales; Barber's 
Tour through South Wales ; and the Description of' 


England and Wales, vol. l. p. 182. () 
2 


Caermar- 
then. 


— — 
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Caermar- CAERMARTHENSHIRE, one of the coun- 
thenshire. ties in South Wales, is bounded on the south by St 
George’s Channel, on the west. by Pembrokeshire, 

on the north by Cardiganshire, and on the east by 
Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire. The general 
appearance of this county is hilly ; and towards the 

north and east these hills rise into mountains. The 

county is almost every where intersected with small 

narrow vallies, from the skirts of which the hills rise 
abruptly. The principal of these vallies is the vale of 

Towy, which extends thirty miles up the country, and 

in some places is above two miles broad. It abounds 

in picturesque beauties; and from the classical spot 

of Grongar-hill, immortalised by Dyer, and the ruined 


castle of Dynevor, the richest prospects are to be seen. 


The principal rivers in this county are the Towy, 
the Taw, the Cothy, the Dulas, and the Gwilly. The 
Towy, which rises in Cardiganshire, enters Caermar- 
thenshire at the north-east side, and running south- 
south-west, it empties itself into a large bay formed 
by the whole coast of the county, and inclosed by 
the projecting shores of the counties of Pembroke 
and Glamorgan. The river Cothy rises on the north 
side of the county, and runs chiefly in a southern 
direction, till it falls into the Towy, about six miles 
above Caermarthen. The Taw, Tave, or Teivy, 
has its origin in Cardiganshire, and afterwards forms 


the boundary between that county and Caermarthen- 


shire: After watering the north-west side of the 
county, it receives the Keach, and then bends its 
course into the county of Pembroke. 

The climate and soil of this county are much cele- 
brated. The air is reckoned milder and more salu- 
brious than that of most of the adjacent counties; 
and the soil, which is less.rocky and mountainous, 
is more fruitful in grass and corn. The flat tract of 
ground near e ba 8, which is embanked .from 
the sea, is singularly fertile. The climate, however, 
is not favourable to wheat. Barley succeeds better ; 
and very considerable quantities of oats are annually 
exported to Bristol and other places. Horses and 
black cattle are reared in great abundance on the 
hills, and forms the chief article of trade in the dif- 
ferent fairs. The county affords good pasturage ; 
and a great deal. of butter is made for exporta- 
tion. The rivers of the county abound in fish; and 
excellent salmon, and a delicious species of trout, 
called Suen, are obtained in great quantities. The 
county was formerly clothed with a very considera- 
ble quantity. of wood, but of late years it has suffered 
a great diminution, Limestone‘is very plentiful ; and 
there are several mines of lead and iron. There are 
great lead mines some miles to the north of Llandovery. 
The working of these mines, and the manufacture of 
woollen gs Bie form the principal employment of 
the inhabitants. A considerable quantity of pitcoal, 
and tinned iron plates, are exported from Llanelly, 
which is situated upon an arm of the sea called Burry 
River, which runs between this. county and Glamor- 
ganshire. The exportation of coals has been greatly 
facilitated by a canal, which has been cut from some 
collieries to Kidwelly, a small town situated on a 
ereek near the mouth of the Towy. 

The length of Caermarthenshire, from east to west, 
is about 45 miles ; and its extent, from north to south, 


ference to the centre. 


-9 feet long, 5 feet broad, and one foot thick. This. 
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is about 20 miles. It contains about 926 square Caermat, 

miles, or 590,640 acres, of which 228,000 acres are 

in pasturage, 114,000 in tillage, and the rest in a * 

state unfit for cultivation. It is divided into eight 

hundreds, viz. Carnwallon, Carthinog, Cayo, Dorl- 

lis, Elvett, Iskennen, Kirkwelly, and Perfedd. It 

has five market towns, Kirkwelly, Llandilovaur, Lla- 

nelthy, Liangarne, and Llandovery; and contains 145 

parishes, 13,449 inhabited houses, 67,317 inhabitants, 

31,439 males, and 35,878 females, of whom 43438 

were returned as employed in trade, and 32,862 in 

Psy The money raised for the maintenance 

of the poor in 1803 was £17,046; at the rate of 

12s. 9d. in the pound; and the amount of the as- 

sessments under the property tax for 1806 was 

£378,814. * * 
Several vestiges of Roman roads, and other remains n 

of antiquity, are still visible in this county. In Can- 4 

trebychan, to the east of Caermarthen, are the ruins 0 

of Kastelh. Karrey. It was once a large fort, and is 

situated on a steep and almost inaccessible mountain, 

near which, at a place called Kaio, are some immense 


caverns, which are conjectured to have been copper 1 
mines wrought by the Romans. At Kastelh-Karrey 1 
there is also a fountain which ebbs and flows twice in 24 5 
hours. In the neighbourhood, at a place called Pont-y- 
Polion, were found two sepulchral stone monuments 1 

1 


with inscriptions. One of these lay flat on the ground, ‘ 
and was placed across a gutter; the other, which a 
seems to be of a later date, is about a yard hig and 1 
is placed on one end. In the parish of Llan Newydh, 


or Llanegwad, a rude stone pillar, about six feet high 4 
and one and a half feet broad, is erected near the 4 
highway, with the inscription Severinini iii Severt. 3 
There are also several other pillars of this kind in 1 
different parts of the county, with Roman inscrip- 4 
tions. In the parish of Trelech, about 8 or 9 miles 15 


north of Caermarthen, there is a barrow called Krig 
„Durn, consisting of a large heap of stones about 
18 feet high, 150 feet in circuit, and covered with 
turf. It rises with a gradual ascent from the circum- 
It is hollow on the top, upon 
which there is a rude flat stone of an oval form, about. 


Pe > > 


stone covers a kind of stone chest, consisting of six 
other stones. 

A considerable quantity of silver coins of several 
Roman emperors were discovered about the beginning. 
of the 17th century, at Kilmaen Lhwyd, and in the 
neighbourhood of a place called Bronyskawen, is a. 
large camp named y Gaer. It is of an oval form, 
and about 300 yards in circumference. The rampart. 
or bank near the entrance, is about three yards high, 
but in other parts generally much lower. There is a 
barrow on each side of the camp. The smallest one 
is near it, and the other at the distance of 300 yards, 
and both of them are hollow at the top. In the en- 
trance to the camp, which is four yards wide, and 
near the surface, two rude leaden boxes were dis- 
covered in 1292. They contained 200 Roman silver 
coins, several of which were very ancient. See De- 
scription of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 178; 
Evan’s Tour through South Wales; Barber’s Tou, 
through South Wales; and Malkin’s gers An- 
tiquities, and Biography gv South Wales. (a) 
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A . and the Caer-Seint of the Britons, is the principal 
=" town of Caernarvonshire, one of the counties of North 
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CAERNARVON, * the S ium of Antoninus, 


Wales. This town is pleasantly situated opposite to 
e isle of Anglesea; having on one side the arm of 
the sea called the Straits of Menai, on another the 
~stuary of the Seiont, where it receives the tide from 
former; on a third side, and on part of the fourth, 

it has a creek of the Menai; and the remainder, ac- 
cording to Pennant, has the appearance of having the 
insulation completed by art. At a little distance 
from the town, and about a quarter of a mile from 
the Menai, is the ancient Segontium, which covers an 
oblong space of about six acres, and is placed on the 
summit of a rising hill sloping in every direction. 
There are vestiges of walls in several parts, and in 
one place is the remains of a building made with tiles, 
and plastered with hard and smooth mortar. A 
public road passes through the middle of this station. 
The present town was built by Edward, after he 
conquered the country in 1282. 
one year, and the fortifications and castle were com- 
pleted before 1284. The walls and the exterior of 
the castle are at present exactly the same as they 
were in the time of Edward. The walls have a num- 
ber of round towers, and two principal gates, one of 
which faces the east, and the other the west. The 
entrance to the castle is beneath a massy tower; and 
over the gate-way, which had four portcullisses, is pla- 
ced the statue of Edward in a menacing attitude, with 
a half drawn sword in his hand. The castle occupies 
an oblong space of three acres. All the towers are 
either pentagonal, hexagonal, or octagonal, and two 
of them are much more lofty than the rest. The 
eagle tower, which derives its name from the figure 
of that bird placed upon its top, is singularly beauti- 
ful. Its’ walls are nine feet nine inches thick, and 
three slender angular turrets issue from the top of it. 
The walls of the fortress are seven feet nine inches 


thick, and have within their thickness a very con- 


venient gallery, with narrow openings for the dis- 

charge of arrows. Ina little dark room on the eagle 

tower, which is about 12 feet by 8, Queen Eleanor 

2 forth the first Prince of Wales of the English 
ne. 

The town of Caernarvon, which is neat and regular, 
was formerly included within its present walls, but 
the suburbs are now larger than the town. The 
houses are well built, and the streets, which pein 
narrow and confined, are clean, and are all at rig 
angles, corresponding with the gates. The hot and 
cold baths, built by the late Earl of Uxbridge, have 
increased the number of gay invalids who visit this 
place in the summer season. Along the banks of 
the Menai, and without the walls, there is a delight- 
fal promenade, which commands a fine view, and ex- 
tends from the quay to the north end of the walls. 
The church of rnarvon, which is situated about 
half a mile to the south east of the town, is in the 
parish of Llan-Beblic. The chapel of ease stands in 
the north west corner of the town, and the service is 
always performed there in English, while at Llan- 


Beblic it is performed in Welsh. The business of 
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It was finished in 
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the county is transacted in the room over the eastern 
1 which was formerly used as a custom- house, 

r which a building has been erected within the 
walls. 
bowling green. 

At a small distance from Caernarvon castle, near 
the steep bank of the Seiont, isa Roman fort. The 
walls, which are pretty entire on two sides, are 10 
feet 8 inches high, and 6 feet thick ; one of them is 74 
yards long, and the other 64. Along the walls are 
three parallel lines of round holes, not three inches in 
diameter, and nicely plastered within. There are in 
the end of the wall similar holes, which appear to 
run through it lengthwise. The foundation of a 
tower appears near the corner of one of the walls. 


This very curious piece of antiquity,” says Mr Pen- 


nant, “ is at present most shamefully disfigured by 
walls and other buildings, insomuch, that I fear my 
description will in a manner become unintelligible.” 
Though Caernarvon has no manufactory, yet it 
carries on a tolerable trade with London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Ireland. Vessels of near seven hun- 
dred tons can ride in safety in the harbour, ‘but the 
entrance to the port is beset with extensive sand 
banks. The articles imported, which are consider- 
ably less than the exports, consist chiefly of Irish 
cloth, fine wool, hides, tallow, and groceries. Slates, 
to the annual amount of L.50,000, are exported to 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool. Copper ore from 
Llanberis, and the Paris mount, is shipped to Swan- 
sea; and flannel webs, stockings, and an ochre found in 
Anglesea, are exported to America and the West In- 
dies. Number of houses 609. Population 3626; of 
whom 400 were returned as employed in trade and 
manufactures. See particularly Pennant's Tour 
through Wales, Lond. 1810, vol. ii. p. 403; and 
Evan’s Tour through South Wales. () 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, one of the counties 
of North Wales, is bounded by the sea on all sides 
except the east, where it borders upon Denbighshire, 
and a small part of the south, where it is in contact 
with the county of Merioneth. This county is the most 
mountainous in Wales, and exhibits all the sublimity 
and rugged grandeur which is peculiar to Alpine re- 
gions, The celebrated mountain of Snowdon, and a 
number of subordinate hills, with their craggy sum- 
mits, deep dells, moors, chasms, and lakes, 8 
the central part of the county, and are connected wit 
another chain of hills, which extend across the county 
in a north west direction, from Aberconway to the 
sea at Aberdaron. The mountains between Caernar- 
von and Conway K from the shore of Anglesea’ 
to rise in three different ranges. The lower valleys 
and the bases of these mountains are generally tem- 
perate and fertile. The second range affords pastu- 
rage and fuel, while the highest range is destitute of 
vegetation, and is covered with snow during a great 
part of the year. The vale of Conway, which ter- 
minates at the town of Aberconway, extends about 
twenty miles. It gradually widens to about a mile 
in breadth, and its beauty increases particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Llanrwst, where it is formed 
into the finest meadows. The declivities of the 


ner ar Fon, signifies the strong hold opposite te Anglesea. 


Caermar- 
von, 
Caeraar- 
vonshire. 


There is also at Caernarvon an extensive wy 


Caernar- 
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hills are well cultivated, and the eastern side of the valley, 


vonshire. which is in’ Denbighshire, consists of low and broken 


hills, variegated with corn. fields, grass, and pasturage. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Con- 


way andthe Seiont. The Conway has its source in 
alake, at the point where the counties of Caernarvon, 
Denbigh, and Merioneth meet. It runs in a northern 
direction, skirting the east side of the county, and 
after a course of 24 miles it empties itself into the 
Irish sea. 
mouth. The Seiont springs from a lake called Llyn- 
pris, among the hills about Snowdon, and running 


westward, discharges itself into the Menai Straits at 


€aernarvon. 


The air of this county is cold and piercing. The 


extremities of the county near the sea are, however, 
fertile and populous, and yield fine barley in abun- 
dance. Between the hills there are many fruitful 
and pleasant vallies, which form a fine contrast with 
the dreary wastes which surround them. All the moun- 
tains of Caernarvonshire, and some of the low grounds 
on the western side, are commons. Sheep are pas- 
tured on the mountains, and black cattle on the low- 
er grounds; and it is an annual custom among the 
farmers to fix the number of sheep which each shall 
send to the mountains. This privilege is sometimes 
sold by individuals for 4d. a head from May till Mi- 
chaelmas. The sheep,“ says Mr Pennant, ‘ which 
during summer keep very high in the mountains, are 
followed by their owners with their families, who re- 
side in that season in hafodiai, or summer dairy- 
houses, as the farmers in the Swiss Alps do in their 
sennes. These houses consist of a long low room, 
with a hole at one end to let out the smoke from the 
fire, which is made beneath. Their furniture is very 
simple; stones are the substitutes of stools, and the 
beds are of hay, ranged along the sides. They ma- 
nufacture their own, clothes, and dye them with the 
lichen omphaloides, and parietinus, collected from the 
rocks. During summer, the men pass their time ei- 
ther in harvest work, or in tending their herds; the 
women in milking, or in making butter and cheese.“ 
The preceding account, which must have been true 
in the time of Pennant, is contradicted by Mr Kay 
in his General View of the Agriculture of North 
Wales. He denies that the families live in the moun- 
tains. The wethers, according to him, are only 
sent up, and the ewes with their lambs are kept 
in the low grounds. When the lambs are wean- 
ed, the ewes are milked about two months, and the 
milk being mixed with that of the cows, is employ- 
ed in making cheese. From the hundred of Llyn, 
which is in general flat, and interspersed with insu- 
lated rocky hills, oats, barley, butter, and cheese, are 
exported, and about three thousand black cattle were 
annually sold. 
The immense extent of land between the counties 
of Caernarvon and Merioneth, called the Traeth 
Mawr, consisting of about 3500 acres, and forming 
the bottom of the Bay of Cardigan, was granted 
by the crown in 1807 to William Madocks, Esq. 


1810. 


It is navigable for about 12 miles from its, 
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for the purpose of recovering it from the sea. This 


pleted 1000 yards of an embankment, composed of 


rock and soil, and about 12 yards broad at the top. I 
is prevented from sinking in the sand by a thick kin 
of matting made with rushes, and secured by stakes. 
The water, which flows from the mountains about. 
Snowdon, is to be discharged by means of five flood- 
gates, each fifteen feet toh + iss ds 
The rocks, which compose the higher part of the 
chain that extends from Aberconway to the sea at 
Aberdaron, are chiefly porphyry, granite, and granitel 
of Kirwan. The lower rocks are principally horn- 
blende, schiller spar, loadstone, mica slate, clay slate, 
mixtures of quartz, feldspar, and mica, with clay slate 
in all its varieties. On the west side of this range are 
a number of basaltic columns, on a bed of hornstone 
or chert, and in the fissures are found cubie pyrites, 
and various other minerals. At Nant-Fraucon are 
the slate quarries of Lord Penrhyn, who has con- 
structed admirable railways, and effected a number of 
valuable improvements. By means of an inclined. 
plane, and a proper apparatus on the top of an emi- 
nence, about 20 sledges are drawn up and let down 
at once, and when they reach the level, two horses. 
are sufficiently able to draw them to the adjoining 
quay on the Menai, called Port Penrhyn. is rail- 
way cost L. 170,000, and the real profits of the slate 


“quarries, to which it is attached, amounts to about 


L. 15,000 per annum. Above L,35,000 worth of 
slates are annually exported from the county. A 
little to the eastward of Pwllhely, there is a vein of 
yellow ochre; near Penrhyn also there is found a 
blackish heavy hard stone, which is used instead of 
brass for supporting the pivots and gudgeons of light 
machinery; and towards Bardseye sound is found a 
beautiful red stone, which will bear a fine polish. 
Near Cwm. Idwal, there is a quarry celebrated for 
excellent hones, of which great quantities are annually 
sent to London. Some dead mines have been disco- 
vered near Gwedir; and in the promontory of Pen- 
rhyn du, one of the points of the Tudwals bay, there 
have been several adventures for lead ore. Many at- 
tempts have been made to drain the mines by an en- 
gine, but the expence has always been too great. 
Copper mines have been wrought in various parts of 
the Snowdon mountains, but particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llanberis. About 200 yards above the 
Lake Ffynnonlas are the copper mines of Sir Robert 
Williams, Bart., the produce of which is carried in 
bags for nearly a mile on the backs of men, and over 
one of the highest ridges of Snowdon, till it is brought 
to a road accessible to sledges. At Drws y Coed 
there were some years ago considerable adventures 
for copper of the pyritous kind, and thin laminæ of 
the native metal were sometimes found in the rocks. 
The principal mountains in this county are Snow- 
don { and Penmaen-Maur.. The height of Snowdon, 
above the level of the sea, at Caernarvon bay, is gene- 
rally estimated at 3567 or 3600 feet. About 63 
miles to the W.S. W. from Aberconway, the tremen- 


‘+ A fall account of this plan will be found in a Note by the Editor of Pennant's Tours in Wales, vol. ii. p. 364. Lond. 


4 See the article Sxomnox, for a full aecount of this celebrated mountain. 
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e promontory ymontory of Penmaen- Maur rises to the 

e nearly 1550 feet. Upon 5 7 of this 
8 * 


a good but terrific road, defended by a stone 
* about five fect high, winds’ round the mountain. 
The great Irish road, however, now passes through 
Capel Cerrig. On the top of Penmaen-Maur there 
“are distinct remains of a fortification, which has been 
fully described by the Editor of Camden, and more 
‘recently by Mr Pennant. 
~The lake called Llyn y Dywarchen, or the Lake of 
‘the Sod, has been celebrated, by Gyraldus for its 
“floating island. This island is of an irregular form, 
and about nine yards long. It is frequently moved 
yy the wind ; and when driven to the shore, cattle are 
often surprised upon it, and carried into the lake. In 
the winter of 1674, a pestilential vapour, like a weak 
blue flame, continued to rise, for a fortnight or three 
weeks, out of a marshy sandy tract called Morfa By- 
chan, and crossed over a channel of eight miles to 
‘Harlech in Pembrokeshire. It set fire on that side 
to 16 ricks of hay and two barns, and infected the 
rass in such a manner, that numbers of cattle, 
es, sheep, and goats, died. 4 
' Considerable quantities of fish, but particularly 
herrings, are caught on the shores of this county, 
and lobsters and oysters are found in great abun- 
dance. Large pearls are found in black muscles, 
which are numerous in the river Conway. . 
On the coast of Caernarvon are two islands, called 
St Tudwal, which are inhabited only by sheep, rabbits, 
and puffins. The island of Bardseye, which lies about 
three leagues to the west of Aberdaron, is about two 
miles in circumference, and was ence famous for its 
‘convent, which was the resort of numerous monks, 
This county is about 45 miles long, 13 broad, and 
150 in circuit. It contains about 310,000 acres, of 
which 160,000 are in a state of cultivation, or pas- 
turage, while 100,000 are unfit for culture. It con- 
tains 8304 inhabited houses, and 41,521 inhabitants; 
19,586 males, and 21,935 females, of whom 4234 
were returned as employed in ‘trades, and 12,808 in 
agriculture. It contains one eity, viz. Bangor, the 
county town Caernarvon, 10 hundreds, 5 market- 
towns, and 71 parishes. The amount of the assess- 
ments, under the property-tax for 1806, was 
L. 131,800, and the money raised for the poor in 
1803. was L. 9137, being at the rate of 4s. ond in 
the pound. See Description of i ops and Wales, 
vol. ii 


M i. p. 197; Pennant’s Tours, 299, &e.; 
ay’s View of the Agriculture of. North Wales; 


van’s Tour through North Wales; A Sketch of the 

istory of Caernarvonshire; Aikin’s Journal of a 
Tour through North Wales, and A Tour in Wales, 
and through several of the Counties of England, &c. 
in 1805; n Phillip’s Collection of Voyages, &c. vol. 
iv. p. 119, Sete . 

AERWENT, the Venta Silurum of the Ro- 
mans. The ancient fortress, for which alone it is 
deserving of notice, is of an oblong form, rounded 
at the angles, and is 505 yards long by $90. Each 
corner corresponds with the cardinal points; and 
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at the south-west side there are three pentagonal bas- 
tions. The rampart, which is nearly a mile in circuit, 
may still be traced, and it is surrounded in most pla- 
ces by a deep fosse. About 50 years ago, a curious tes- 
selated pavement was discovered, It is 21 feet long, 
and 18 broad, and has a border of variegated stones. 
Columns and coins are frequently found, when the 
round is turned up by the plough. Number of 
ouses, 55. Population, 329. See Evan’s Tour 
through South Wales ; Barber’s Tour through South 
Wales; and Coxe’s Tour in Monmouthshre.— 
* 
0 bar RWYS, the name of a small town of Flint- 
shire, which is mouldering away with age. It stands 
on a rising ground, and consists of four spacious 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, and cor- 
responding to the points of the compass. Several 
Roman copper coins have been found here; and a 
stone, four feet six inches high, and three inches 
broad, was discovered in an upright position, with the 
inscription—Hic jacit mulierbo obit. This 
curious relic, which was used as a gate-post, has 
been lately removed to the garden at Downing.— 
Multitudes of tumuli are scattered over the neigh- 
bourhovud ; and Pennant seems to think that the pre- 
ceding inscription refers to a heroine, who fell in the 
field of battle. The derivation of Caermys, from 
Caer, acity, and Gws, a summons, shews that it was 
once a seat of judicature for this part of Wales. It 
had its town-hall and its jail, and continued to be the 
place of judicature till the middle of the 17th centu- 
ry, when the courts were removed to Flint. Caer- 
wys is famous for its eisteddfod, or session of bards 
and minstrels, which was held here for many centu- 
ries. A. silver harp was annually given to the best 
bard or musician, but this custom was discontinued 
after the eisteddfod of 1568, held by a commission 
from Queen Elizabeth. In 1798, this custom was 
resumed, but we do not know if it has been conti- 
nued. Caerwys had formerly the most considerable 
fairs in the county for cattle, sheep, and horses; but 
these have almost entirely failed, since the increase of 
Holywell. Number of houses, 138. Population, 
773. See Aikin’s Tour in Wales; Evan's Cam- 
brian Itinerary ; Pennant’s Tours, vol. ii. p. 77—105, 
where a complete account of the Eisteddfod will be 
found; and Powel’s History of Wales. (=) 
' CZESALPINIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Decandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 


209. 

CESALPINUS. See History of Anatomy, 
vol. i. p. 738. . 
CESAR, Caius Jortus, the first Roman em 
ror, is one of the most extraordinary characters that 
have appeared in the history of the world. Cæsar 
was born of an illustrious family, though his imme- 
diate ancestors had been but little distinguished. The 
Julian family laid claim to high antiquity; and the 
refined flatterers, who were patronized by the libera- 
lity of Augustus, have consecrated these pretensions 
by the elegant productions of their genius, and taught 


+ See Camden, vol. ii. p. 7985 Phil. Trans. No. 208. p. 49, or Hutton’s Abridgment, vol. iii. p. 618; and Pennant’s Tours 


vol. il. p. 372. 
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Julius, a magno demissum nomen Julo. VIn GIL. 


We know little of the parents of Cæsar; all that 
we know respecting his father is, that he dropt down 
dead one morning when he was putting on his shoes; 
and of his mother Aurelia, it is said, that she was a 
matron of noble family, and great propriety of man- 
ners; and that she bestowed the utmost attention on 
the education of her son. The youth of Cesar seem- 

ed, to ordinary observers, to afford no indications of 
his future greatness ; it was spent in turbulence, pro- 
fusion, and profligacy. He was notorious for the 
most unmanly and disgusting debauchery ; and all 
the splendours which afterwards surrounded his name 
and his family, have not been able to screen his 
vices from the lash of satire.. With the habits of a 
rake and a coxcomb, few people apprehended any 
danger to the republic from his exertions; even Ci- 
‘cero, after he began to entertain. some suspicions of 
his intentions, was deceived by these appearances, 
and said, that he could not conceive the state had 
any thing to fear from a man so finical in his dress ; 
and so much afraid of deranging the economy of his 
hair, that he scratched his head with one finger. 

He had given early proofs: of aspiring ambition; 
and his connections at first were such, as to promise 
the attainment of his object with little trouble. Ma- 
rius was married to his aunt ; and, to strengthen his 
interest with that party, he himself married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna: Through the influence of 
these powerful leaders, he was chosen Flamen Dialis, 
or priest of Jupiter, when he was only about seven- 
teen years of age. On the ruin of this party, Cesar 
became an object of jealousy to Sylla, who had suffi- 
cient penetration, even at that early period, to ap- 
preciate his character. When those around the die- 
tator represented Cesar as too insignificant to excite 
any apprehensions, he replied, with a kind of prophe- 
tic sagacity, that he saw many Mariuses in that dis- 
solute youth. Indeed, he gave at that time a proof 
of intrepidity, unexampled in that reign of terror ; 
he had the boldness to resist the command of Sylla 
to divorce his wife, by means of whom he was 80 
closely connected with the opposite faction; and 
chose to go into a voluntary exile, rather than pur- 


chase security by a dishonourable sacrifice, or yield 


obedience to a tyrant’s will. 
As Cesar seldom did any thing which had not a 
tendency directly or 1 to the great object of 
his life—his advancement to power, —it is probable, 
that his opposition to the will of Sylla, is to be set 
down to the score of his ambition, rather than 
ascribed to conjugal fidelity. He married Cornelia 
for political purposes, by breaking his engagements 
with another; and he would have parted with her 
with the same facility, could his views have been 
romoted by the measure. But it seems to have been 
tia wish to appear as a martyr to the cause of Ma- 
rius, which had always been popular with the multi- 
tude, through whose means he intended to climb to 
power. a 
Finding it expedient to leave Rome, which was at 
that time entirely under the dominion of his enemies, 


solutely necessary for every one who wished to make 


a figure in the state. In that age of Rome, scarcely 
any man could hope for influence, unless he had 
riches to bribe the unprincipled, or eloquence to pro- 
tect the defenceless. By “ete ey application of 
the latter quality, Cicero had raised himself to the 
highest honours of the state; but Cesar, who look- 
ed far beyond the legitimate honours which satisfied 
Cicero, wished to combine in his own person every 
qualification which could smooth the way to abso- 
lute authority. He saw that eloquence was necessa- 
ry to give eclat to wealth, or to justify. its misappli- 
cation. Crassus, the richest man in Rome, never 
had been respected, because he was known to be of 
sordid habits and mean capacity; and though he had 
ambition to aspire to sbiolies power, and money suf- 
ficient to have bought it, yet, as he wanted abilities 
to wield such a cumbersome and dangerous instru- 
ment, he never became an object of jealousy to the 
state. Unfortunately, all these qualities were com- 
bined in Cesar: his ambition knew no bounds ;_his 
wealth, which was considerable, was most profusel 

lavished on the needy and undeserving; whilst hie 


abilities ranked him with the first characters that 


Rome or the world ever produced. 
Io improve his eloquence, he resolved to spend. 
the time of his retreat from Rome, under Apollo- 
nius Molo, a celebrated rhetorician at Rhodes, whe 
had also been the master of Cicero; and who thus 
had the honour of having for his pupils two of the 
most extraordinary men who have figured on the 
theatre of the world. On his way to Rhodes, he 
was taken by pirates, with whom he lived upwards 
of a month, till he could procure money to purchase 
his freedom. During this interval we are told by 
Plutarch, that he lived very much at his ease, en- 
gaging in all the exercises and diversions of the pi- 
rates, delivering orations:to-them, and calling them 
brutes and barbarians, when they did not appreciate’ 
the merit of his compositions. He also threatened 
to crucify them all, as soon as he should. obtain his 
liberty : the pirates laughed at these threats, and 
considered him as a pleasant fellow: it was not long, 
however, before he had an opportunity of carrying 
them into.effect. He manned a few vessels in the 
port of Miletus, and attacked the pirates whilst they 
were lying at anchor in perfect security.. He too 
the greater part of them prisoners, and immediately 
applied to Junius Silanus, pro-consul of Bithynia, 
for an order for their execution ; this being refused, 
he hastened to the place where he had left them, and 
had them all nailed to the cross, before instructions 
could arrive to prevent it. 

After the fears excited by the proscription were 
removed, and the vanquished Marian party began to 
think of again lifting its head, Cæsar was earnestly 
solicited by his friends to return to Rome, that the 
party might be supported by his known talents-and 
intrepidity. He began his political career in the way 
common amongst young patriots at Rome, as well 


as in other countries, by professing great zeal for 


the purity of the administration; and by publicly 
impeaching some persons of great influence, and high- 


oy. 
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Ct. us to consider the Julian family as lineally descended he resolved to prosecute those studies, for which he was are 
from the son of Aneas. so eminently qualified by nature, and which were ab- — 1 
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in authority. Though he was baffled in several of 
these attempts, he did not fail to gain his end, by 
thus securing the admiration. and confidence of the 


multitude, His purse was always open to the indi-. 


gent ; his eloquence and his patronage were at the 
service of the most profligate: his only o*ject was 
to gain devoted partisans, and he was nowise scrupu- 
lous about the means employed to obtain them, He 
soon had a proof of the favour of the people, in car- 
ing the office of tribune of the soldiers, in opposi- 
n to a powerful competitor ; and, shortly after, it 
was manifested in a more decided manner, when he 
pronounced the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the 
wife of Marius. On this occasion, he had the hardi- 
ness to produce the images of Marius, which had 
not been seen during the administration of Sylla and 
the prevalence of his party, as all of the Marian fac- 
tion had been d to be enemies to the state. A 
great clamour was raised against Cæsar by the pa- 
trician party, whose authority had been established 
by Sy and it is probable that he might have 
suffered for this. indiscretion, had he not been sup- 
ported by the unanimous voice of the people, whose 
acclamations and avowed admiration showed his ene- 
mies that it ‘would be in vain to attempt any thing 
against him. 

He continued to cultivate the favour of the people 
by acts of unbounded munificence; and those who 
had begun to apprehend danger from his designs, 
now dismissed cheir fears, by anticipating the total 
ruin of his fortune. His expenditure during his 
zdileship, in the exhibition of games and public en- 
tertainments, exceeded any thing that had been seen 
at Rome on similar occasions. le produced three 
hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, to slaughter 
each other for public amusement; a kind of entertain - 


ment of which the Roman people were distractedly 


fond, and which sufficiently marks their brutal and 
ferocious character.“ In the midst of these popular 
exhibitions, he ventured to give a still more daring 


and decided proof of his contempt for the aristocra- 
tical party, than any which he had hitherto displayed. 


He caused images of Marius to be made of the most 
eostly materials, and most exquisite workmanship, 

ther with a representation of his victories over 
the Cimbri, and in one night placed them in the ca- 
pital. Nothing could exceed the public astonish- 
ment, ‘when they were next day exhibited to view. 
The senate was assembled on the occasion; and Lu- 
tatius Catulus, one of the principal men of Rome, 
publicly accused Cæsar of a design against the state, 
declaring, that no longer content with sapping the 
foundation of the commonwealth, he now attacked it 
by open force. But Cesar’s abilities, profusion, and 


intrepidity, had secured him so many friends, even in 


the senate, that he was panics acquitted. 
After this success, he vent 
strength with the principal men of Rome. The of- 


‘fice of Pontifex Maximus falling vacant by the death 


of Metellus, Lutatius Catulus, prince of the senate, 


and Servilius Isauricus, a man of high military repu- 


to measure his 
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tation, under whom Cesar had served his first cam- 
ptign, declared themselves candidates, Cesar, though 
greatly inferior both in age and dignity, ventured, 
nevertheless, to enter the lists with these powerful 
competitors, He seems to have staked his prospects 
and his influence on the issue of this contest; for 
when his mother, on the day of election, expressed 
her anxicty, he declared, that she should 5 day 
either see him high priest, or an exile, Never was 
any election more keenly contested. . It was a trial 
of strength between the patrician and popular parties; 
and the triumph of Cesar was so 1 as scarcely 
to leave any room for contest in future; for on tak- 
ing the su rage he had more votes against them in 
their own tribes, than they were able to procure 
among all the other citizens. Sucton. in Cas, xiii. 

The same year in which Cesar obtained the priest- 
hood, Catiline planned his famous conspiracy, which 
has been so ably recorded by Sallust the historian, 
and which procured so a eclat to Cicero, from 
the vigour which he manifested in its suppression. 
Cesar was not only suspected, but publicly accused 
of being privy. to this conspiracy; and it perhaps 
would be difficult to defend him from the charge ; fe 
had probably more sense than to join his flourishing 
fortunes with such a desperate adventurer as Catiline; 
but it is as probable that he would rejoice in any 
commotion, perhaps even in the subversion of the 
state, as this would afford a proper field for the ex- 
hibition of his talents, and for procuring that absolute 
ascendency at whith he uniformly aimed. His 
speech, recommending lenity to the conspirators, 
was injudicious, considering the suspicions which were 
attached to him, and had nearly been attended with 
fatal consequences to himself: for Cato’s speech in 
opposition to the sentiments of Czear, and in which, 
as Plutarch informs us, he expressed his suspicions of 
his principles, had produced such a spirit oF enthusi- 
asm on the minds of all who heard it, that the Roman 
knights, who had assembled as a voluntary 8 
around the person of Cicero, rushed upon 
with their swords, as he left the senate - house, and 
looking to the consul for a nod of approbation, would 
have instantly dispatched. him, had Cicero given his 
assent. At this critical moment, Cicero interposing, 
and covering him with his gown, rescued him from 
his dangerous situation, 

Cesar was next, in the regular ion of office, 
advanced to the prætorship, and during his administra- 
tion of this department, the commonwealth enjoyed 
a short respite from his intrigues. A  disagreea 
occurrence, however, happened in his family, which 
seemed to give him but very little uneasiness, Publius 
Clodius, 2 young Patrician, of high birth and ample 
fortune, but of the most abandoned and profligate 
character, had entertained a criminal passion for 
Pompeia, Cæsar's wife, which she did not discourage ; 
but they had no proper opportunity of an interview, 
on account of the vigilance of Cæsar's mother. It 
was therefore agreed, that Clodius should be intro- 
duced in woman’s clothes, during the celebration of 


. Credo, imo scio nullum bellum tontem cladem vastitatemque generi humano intylisse, quam hos ed voluptatem ludes. Mentier 
sé non units aliquis mensis Europe stetit vicenis capil millibys, aut trecenis, Lipsius. Saturn. J. 12. 
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the mysteries of the Bona Dea, to which no male 
creature was admitted.“ One maid only was in the 
secret, but she happening to be out of the way when 
Clodius entered, he was discovered by his voice, and 
with difficulty escaped from the fury of the enraged 
matrons. This story made a great noise at the time; 


but Cesar took it very coolly : he said, that he did 


not believe it; but he nevertheless divorced Pompeia, 
alleging as the reason, not her guilt, but the sacred- 
ness of his honour, and saying, that Cœsar's wife 
ought not even to be sus nected. The truth is, he was 
anxious to conciliate Clodius, who was the most po- 
pular and the most furious demagogue that ever ap- 
peared in Rome, and whose assistance he saw must 
be of infinite service to him. 

On the expiry of his office as pretor, Cesar ob- 
tained his first military command, and was appointed, 
by lot, to the government of Lusitania, comprehend- 
ing nearly the modern Portugal and Andalusia. He 
had so completely involved himself by his boundless 
profusion, that his creditors interfered, and prevented 
his departure. On this occasion, Crassus stood for- 
ward as his surety, for considerably more than a mil- 
lion of our money, (Bis millies et quingenties.) 
Cæsar made a joke of this circumstauce, and said 
that he wanted this sum to be worth just nothing at 
all. In modern times no man could think of repair- 
ing such a ruined fortune; yet Cæsar soon found 
means of repaying the sum, and of undertaking, at 
his own expence, the most magnificent public works 
that ever had been seen at Rome. This is easily ac- 
counted for, when we consider that extensive pro- 
vinces were entirely at the mercy of their governors, 
who could make whatever exactions they pleased; 
and though they were often accused of peculation, 


yet it was never till they had amassed such a fortune 


as to render.them formidable; and, in general, com- 
pletely to screen them from punishment. In passing 
the Alps, on his way to Spain, one of his attendants, 
pointing to a small village, said, Here too, it is pro- 
bable, there are parties, and contests for power. To 
which Cesar replied, “I would rather be the first 
man here, than the second man in Rome.“ 

In his government in Spain he contrived to quarrel 
with the natives, that he might have an opportunity 
of bringing into view those military talents which he 
possessed in such an eminent degree; and hiz success 


was such, that on his return to Rome, he publicly 


claimed a triumph. Unfortunately, however, he had 
two objects in view, which could not easily be recon- 


ciled ; he solicited at the same time a triumph, and 


the consulship: to obtain the first object, it was ne- 
cessary, according to immemorial custom, that he 
should remain without the city, till the sentence of 
the senate should be known; and there had. been in- 
stances of commanders waiting for months in that 
situation, in hopes of being able to enter the city in 
trium h. On the other hand, in order to obtain the 
consulship, it was necessary that the candidate should 


be within the city, to solicit in person the suffrages 


af the people. Cæsar at first tried to get this law 
dispensed with, but as Cato violently opposed the 
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innovation, he resigned his pretensions to the triumph, Cart. 
that he might enjoy the more substantial honours of 


the consulship. 

Cæsar, knowing well how much his character and 
designs were now suspected, had recourse to an ex- 
pedient, which, whilst it paved the way for him to 
the honour which he desired, sealed, at the same. 
time, the subversion of the commonwealth. The 
two most considerable men in Rome at that time were 
Pompey and Crassus; the one for his popularity and 
power, the other for his enormous wealth and exten- 
sive patronage, which gave him great influence in the 
state. tween these two, there had long subsisted 
such a jealousy as generally takes place between per- 
sons who have the same object in view, which both 
cannot obtain. Cæsar paid court to both: and on 
the present occasion, he showed them the advantage, 
of union; convinced them that they might obtain 
whatever they pleased, by joining their influence; 
but that certain disappointment would be the conse- 
quence of disagreement. They easily perceived the 
justice of this reasoning, and assuming the author of 
the measure as their associate in their scheme of ap- 
propriating to themselves the power of the state, 
they entered into that famous league, commonly. 
known by the name of the first Triumvirate. By the 
aid of two such powerful friends, Cæsar secured his 
election ; the Patrician party, however, prevailed so 
far as to get another popular candidate excluded, and 
to introduce Bibulus, to whom they looked as a 
check on Cæsar. Bibulus, it appears, was a worthy 
character, but destitute of sufficient energy to con- 
tend with such a colleague as Cesar. He stood out, 
however, till his life was almost in danger from po- 
pular violence, and then he confined himself to his. 
house; contenting himself with publishing edicts in 
opposition to the measures of his colleague. So in- 
efficient, however, were all his measures, that it was. 
a common joke to designate the period of his consul- 
ship, by saying, Julio et Cesare consulibus. 

Cesar, to secure still farther the affections of the 
people, proposed and carried an Agrarian law, by, 
which he-was to provide for twenty thousand poor 


‘citizens. This was the usual way in which factious 


demagogues courted popular favour, and was always 
‘strenuously opposed by the senate. Indeed, no plan 
eould be conceived more injurious to the state, than 
that which proposed a premium to idleness, It was 
not the law, however, which the senate opposed soa. 
much on the present occasion, as the influence of the 
man who proposed it. “ It is not this law which 
I dread,’’ said Cato, „but the reward expected for 
obtaining it.” This stern senator, therefore, resolv- 
ed to brave the odium of the people, and to oppose, 
to the utmost the measures of their fayourite. For 
this purpose he determined to avail himself of his 
privilege of speaking in the senate without interrup- 
tion, that so he might exhaust the whole time of the 
sitting, and prevent them from coming to any con- 
clusion. Cesar suspecting his design, and seeing no 


other way of preventing it, ordered him into custody... 


This was a very unguarded measure, and he soon 


* Ubi velari pictura jubetur 


Quecumque alterius sexus imitata figuram est. 
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found that he had carried his audacity too far: for 
he whole senate rose in a tumult, and prepared to 
leave the house. Whether are you going?” said 
Cesar to Petreius, who was moving from his side. 
% go,“ said he, “ into confinement with Cato: a 
prison with him is preferable to a place in the senate 


with you.“ Cesar had counted on their want of 


decision ; and was disappointed when he. saw the 


spirit which they manifested on this occasion, Cato 


reeiving his embarrassment, resolved that he should 
9 the full odium of the measure; and therefore 
delivered himself without reluctance into the hands of 
the lictor. Cæsar soon recovered himself, and sent 
a tribune of his own party, with secret instructions 
to rescue the prisoner. 

But the most odious of all his acts, during his con- 
sulship, was the purpose which he formed of ruining 
Cicero, by seconding the views of Clodius. It was 
no obstacle that this libertine had been accused of 


ba his bed; he was anxious to destroy the 


influence of Cicero, who had publicly lamented the 
situation of the commonwealth, in being subjected to 
a cabal, which governed by violence and in contempt - 
of law. Cesar was highly offended, and resolved to 
et rid of a person who was so capable of counteract- 
ing his views. Clodius had long been labouring to 


accomplish the destruction of the same illustrious | 


er and was at that time endeavouring to get 
imself adopted into a plebeian family, that so he 
might be qualiſied to be elected tribune of the peo- 


ple. He knew, that if he eould accomplish this ob- 


ject, he would be able to carry whatever measure he 
leased. There were, however, considerable obstacles 
in the way, and Clodius could not obtain the ratifica- 


tion of his adoption in the assembly of the Curiæ; 
but this act of ratification was passed on the very 


day on which Cesar took offence at Cicero. The 
issue is well known; this father of Roman eloquence, | 
and not long before the preserver of the state, was 
sacrificed to the hatred ce ambition of two unprinci- 
pled individuals, and forced to retire, for a time, from 
a country no longer worthy of his virtues. 

With these transactions, Cæsar's consulate drew 
to a close. He ratified his treaty with Pompey, by 

ving him his daughter Julia in marriage ; he grati- 

d the vanity and avarice of Crassus, by entrusting: 
him with a lucrative commission; and in one way or 
other he tied up the hands of every man who had 
power to hurt him. He himself married the daugh- 
ter of Piso, who was next year to succeed to the con- 
sulship, and by this alliance secured him in his inte-: 
rest. On hearing of these political marriages, Cato 
exclaimed, ‘* Provinces and dee e are made the 
dowries of women; and the empire itself an appen- 
dage of female prostitution.” ; 

hough Cesar had advanced so far and so success- 

fully, much yet remained to be done, before he could 
openly seize the government of the state. The power 
and popularity of Pompey were still enormous; and 
Cæsar saw that nothing could be effected without a 
strong military force. Such a force, however, could: 
not be maintained within Italy; for the senate, with 
a well-grounded jealousy, had prohibited any mili 
station within that country. Biases therefore. cast his 
x on Cisalpine Gaul, which he saw would answer 
all his purposes, from its vicinity to Rome. The 


tribune Vatinius, accordingly, who was completely Cesar. 
devoted to the interests of Cesar, upon a report tha 


the Helvetii were ao to cause some disturbance 
on the frontiers of Gaul, moved the people, that, by 
virtue of their supreme power, they should nominate 
Cesar as Proconsul of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, 
for five years, with an army of three legions. This 
was contrary to all law ; the allotment of the provin- 
ces had always remained with the senate, and no ap- 

intment was made for more than one year; unless 
it was renewed at the end of that term, it W 
expired. This, however, did not prevent the peo 
from granting this illegal appointment to Caesar. The 
senatorian party were greatly alarmed at this mea- 
sure, and endeavoured to evade it by nominating Cæ- 
sar superintendant of the public forests of the em- 
pire. . Finding, however, that he was not to be dri- 
ven from his purpose by such a weak artifice as this, 
they took. different. grounds, outstript the people 
themselves in the liberality of their ts, and ad 
Transalpine Gaul to the province already decreed to 
him by the people, with theaddition of another legion. 
It is not easy to say whether this measure proceeded 
from fear or from policy: they either saw that it was 
in vain to oppose him, and therefore wished to make 
a merit with him for their concessions ; or they hoped 
that thie five years of his government would be com- 
pletely taken up with the wars which they expected 
to arise beyond the Alps. 

As it is our design to follow the political rather 
than the military career of this extraordinary adven- 
turer, we shall not detain our readers with a detailed 
account of his eight campaigns in Gaul, nor of his 
two descents on Britain. He was not less ambitious 
of military fame, than desirous of unrivalled power; 
and all his campaigns were conducted with an ability, 
to which nothing bas his own admirable Commenta- 
ries can do sufficient justice. He contrived even to 
give a colour of justice and humanity to his bloody 
operations in Gaul, by stating himself as the protec- 
tor of the native ene, against the invasions of 


the Helvetii and the Germans. His laurels were in- 


deed deeply stained with blood; for his wars in Gaul 
cost not less than one million two hundred thousand 
lives. But this goes for nothing in the estimation of 
those who aspire to the title of conquerors. The 
Romans, in particular, were regardless of the justice 
of their wars, and the effusion of hostile and 
we shall perhaps search in vain in their history for a 
just war, except when they were engaged in the de- 
fence of Italy. Cæsar gained two very important 
objects by his wars in Gaul; a high military reputa- 
tion, and an army devoted to his interests. e in- 
deed omitted no means which could secure the at- 
tachment of his troops: he shared with them eve 
danger; and they had such confidence in his skill, 
that they engaged with alacrity in whatever enter- 
prize he thought proper to recommend. In the mean- 
time he did not neglect his interest at Rome. He 
frequently spent the winter in Cisalpine Gaul, that 
he might the more easily communicate with his 
friends in Rome. ‘Pompey and Crassus waited on 
him at Lucca, a town within his province, where they 
renewed their former association, and entered into an 


agreement ing the partition of the empire. 
, sone and — to stand for the consul- 


most lucrative province, was assigned to Crassus, with 
a sufficient military force to carry on such operations 
as he might choose to undertake : whilst Cesar on- 
ly stipulated for himself the continuance of his go- 
vernment in Gaul, the poorest and most difficult sta- 
tion, but to him the most valuable, from the facility 
which it afforded of accomplishing his views. f 
During Czsar’s first expedition to Britain, an event 
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Cxsar. ship; and at the expiration of their office, the for- streets were sometimes flowing with the blood of the 
mer was to have Spain, with an army: Syria, the slain. At last, Clodius and Milo having met acci- 


dentally about fifteen miles from Rome, a quarrel en- 
sued, and Clodius fell in the conflict. Unheard of 
outrages followed this event; the populace carried 
the body into the senate-house, tore up the benches, 
and heaping them together, burnt the body on this 
new species of funeral pile, and along with it burnt: 
down the senate-house and several contiguous build- 
ings. Pompey’s friends hinted at the necessity of a 


occurred of great political consequence, which the 
Roman writers have generall considered as hasten- » 
ing the disastrous events which followed: this was 


dictator, to put an end to these disorders; but as this 
was a measure never resorted to but in cases of the 
utmost emergency, and had become more than ever’ 


the death of Julia, the wife of Pompey, and daughter 
of Cesar. She is universally allowed to have been a 
woman of great prudence and accomplishments, and 
to have had much influence both with her father and 


suspected since the dictatorship of Sylla, it was at 
last concluded that Pompey should be named sole: 
consul, Even Cato consented to this novel plan, as 
being the only remedy in the present distracted state 


her husband. The poet Lucan laments her death as 
a public calamity, and as the signal of strife between 
her ambitious relatives, 


of affairs at Rome. ‘This step, however, gave great 
advantage to Cesar; he was already prepared to 
make any demand; and he was now furnished with a 
pretext tor doing it, under some colour of justice. 
His command in Gaul was soon to expire; and ac- 
cording to the laws then in force, he must resign it 
before He could aspire to the honour of the consul- 
ship. To prevent the conjunction of civil and mili- 
tary power in the person of any individual, it had 
been ordained by the laws, that no man should enter 
the city, or even go beyond the limits of his province, 
without ene 8 his command, and dismissing his 
army; and that no one should be permitted to stand 
candidate for the consulship, without ap earing at 
Rome, and suing for it in person. ‘These formalities, _ 
however, had been dispensed with in the case of Pom- 
pey, who, though vested with a military command in 
Spain, not only resided in Rome, but had been raised 
to the consulship. 

Cesar, therefore, to keep pace with his rival, aspi- 
red to the same privilege, and asked, as a. mere mat- 
ter of justice, what the other had obtained, but what, 
in his circumstances, would give him a great and de- 
ro, who had been recalled from his banishment: he cided superiority ; for the addition of consular power 
knew well the weak side of this great man, and by at Rome, to that of general in both the Gauls, was 
addressing his vanity, or as Cicero himself called it, joining Italy itself to the provinces, and making him 
his love of glory, he hoped to secure his neutrality, at once master of the empire. To promote these views, 
if not his active co-operation. For this purpose he the tribunes in Cæsar's interest moved, that, as he 
consulted his taste with regard to the public build- was detained abroad in the service of his country, and 
ings which he intended to erect at Rome; carried on engaged in hazardous wars which required his pre- 
a close correspondence with him during his campaign sence, he should be exempted from the law which en- 
in Britain, and whilst chasing the painted savages in- joined the candidates for office to attend the canvass - 
to their native woods, he read, criticised, and afected in person, and might be elected consul without pre- 
to admire the poetry of Cicero. „ senting himself to the people. 

Whilst things were in this situation, Rome was the It was not difficult to perceive the tendency of this 
scene of the utmost confusion. Clodius had long, by proposition; but things were now in such a state,» 
intrigue and violence, interrupted the operations of that it was equally dangerous to grant or to refuse 


Parcarum, Julia, seva 
Intercepta manu. Quod si tibi. fata dedissent 
Majores in luce moras, tu sola furentem 
Inde virum poteras, atque hinc retinere parentem 5 
Armatasque manus excusso jungere ferro, 
Ut generos soceris media junxere Sabine. 
Pharsal. I. i. v. 113. 


Such was the general opinion respecting the disa- 
greement between these two rivals; it was 
considered as the immediate cause of the subversion’ 
of the commonwealth ; but Cato said that it was not 
their disagreement, but their union, which had ruined 
the state. It is certain, that both parties from this 

period began to consult more avowedly their indivi- 
dual interests. Cæsar now paid more than usual at- 
tention to all intelligence from the city; and was at 
the utmost pains to secure every person who could 
be of service to him in the conflict which he saw ap- 
proaching. He now paid particular court to Cice- 


‘the demands of Cesar. 


the government, and being supported by the mob and 


a body of armed gladiators, he set at defiance the 
laws and the magistrates. Milo, a person of great 
courage, and attached to the senatorian party, resol- 
ved to combat him in his own way. For this pur- 
pose, he also hired a band of gladiators, and prepared 


to oppose force to force. Many sanguinary rencoun- 
ters took place in the midst of the city; and the 


Pompey could not decently » 
oppose, in the case of his rival, a privilege which had 

been conferred on himself; and Cicero, either to: 
soothe the ambitious mind of Cesar, or to prevent an 


immediate rupture, recommended compliance with his 


request. He represented the danger of a.quarrel. 
with Cesar; but did not consider, as has been well 
observed (Ferguson's Rom. Hist.), that he was then 
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‘+ Florus expresses very neatly and very justly, the views of these different leaders in their original compact. ‘* Sic igitur 


‘Cesare dignitat Fi 2 2 » 2 2 2 x ' 
veyubli Feile pag 2 augere, Pompeio e * ee rar er vidi de invadenda 


* 
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bees givin 14 et a quarrel, all that any quarrel 


Cwsar’s power and general conduct now began to 
excite serious a ensions, The continual aug- 
mentation of troops in his province, his great milita- 

ation, his insinuation, his unbounded libera- 
lity, his assiduity in excluding from power every one 
who could oppose his interests, were viewed with ge- 
neral alarm. en, therefore, the regular election 
of consuls took place, Marcellus, who had been elect- 
ed along with Servius Sulpicius, made a motion in 
the senate, which hastened the crisis which every pru- 
dent man had sp ie ae In deliberating on the 
appointments in the provincial governments, he mo- 
_ ved that the war in Gaul being Rnished, Cesar should 
‘be recalled ; or if his friends insisted on his continu- 
ing in his command, that he should not be admitted 
on the list of candidates for the consulship, till he 
presented himself personally for this purpose. 
This motion gave rise to long and violent debates. 
Many strong resolutions were carried in the senate, 
and as often defeated by the negative of the tribunes, 
who were always in the interests of Cæsar. This as- 
piring adventurer had now this advantage on his side, 
‘that all the measures proposed in the senate against 
him, had the appearance of direct hostility and injus- 
tice, as had for their object to reverse decrees 
which had lately been solemnly made in his favour, 
both by the senate and the people. Pompey percei- 
ving this, affected to censure the violence with which 
it had been proposed to recal an officer legally ap- 
pointed before the expiration of his term. Shortly 
after, however, he sufficiently disclosed his sentiments 
and feelings on the subject, by saying in the senate, 
that although he did not think that the proconsul of 
Gaul could be instantly recalled without injustice, 
et that after the first of March, (this day having 
been specified in the senate,) he should have no diffi- 
culties on the subject. But what,“ says one of 
the senators, “ if Cesar still persist in demanding the 
-consulship while he retains his province and his ar- 
my: — What,“ replied Pompey, „if my own 
child should offer me violence?“ ‘ 

These proceedings sufficiently pointed out to Cæ- 
sar what ＋ he was to act. After defeating the 
Gauls and the Germans in every attempt to regain 
their freedom, he endeavoured to conciliate their af- 
fections, that his hands might be free for a more im- 
‘portant enterprize. He established a chain of mili- 
tary poets from one end of his province to the other, 
that his troops might be ready to act.in any emer. 
gency, or in any direction ; whilst he himself remain- 
ed in the station most distant from Italy, with a view 
of „ hostility, and at the same time the 
security, of his enemies at Rome. He always affect- 
ed the greatest moderation; and his friends at Rome 
were instructed to propose a compromise to the se- 
nate, sufficiently equitable in appearance: provided 

is province, and Cesar were al- 


8 retired to 
lowed to retain Cisalpine Gaul with two legions, they 


proposed in his name to disband the remainder of his 


gency. 


army, and to resign the other part of his provinces. 
“O the dutiful citizen and good — ”” said 
Cato, “ how ready he is to quit the no ~~ 
of Gaul, if you oa put him in possession of Italy 
and the city: and be ready to accept of your vo- 
luntary submission, rather than employ your own ar- 
my against you to enforce it.“ 

The senate at last came to a vote on the followin 
uestions respecting the appointments of Cætsar 
ompey. On the first question, Whether Cesar 

should disband his arm 4 the Ayes were 
throughout the house. The same question being put 
2 Pompey, the Noes greatly prevailed, 
Anton naisted that a third question should be put, 
viz. Whether both should dismiss their armies? On 
this question, three hundred and seventy Ayes appear- 
ed against twenty-two Noes. 

Shortly after this; Cesar received an order from 
the senate to detach a legion from his army to be 
employed in the Parthian war, in which Crassus had 
fallen, with the greater part of his army, some time 
before; and likewise to restore the legion which he 
had borrowed from Pompey : With both these requi- 
sitions he complied with seeming cheerfulness. In 
dismissing the soldiers of Pompey, he was, under 
pretence of gratitude for former services, most lavish 
m his caresses and his thanks; and, as an earnest of 
future favours, gave each man a gratuity of about 
L.5 of our money. Thus, whilst he parted with 
the men, he retained their affections; and sent them 
as a very dubious accession of strength to his enemy. 

An immediate rupture was now unavoidable ; and 
the consul Marcellus, the third of that name in the 
succession of consuls, being thwarted in all his mea- 
sures by the tribunes, declared, in a fit of impatience, 
that he would put the exercise of his power into 
hands more likely to make it respected; and upon 
this he went and presented his sword to Pompey, 
bidding him employ it in the defence of his country. 

Cesar now left the northern parts of Gaul, and 
took up his residence at Ravenna, the nearest point of 
his province to Italy: From this place he sent a let- 
ter to the senate, not couched in the most respectful 
terms, and complaining of their injustice in robbing 
him of the honours decreed to him by the Roman 
people, This letter was deemed an insult by the se- 
nate; and a resolution was framed, ordering Cesar to 
dismiss his troops by a certain day, and, in case of 
disobedience, declaring him an enemy to the state. 
To this resolution the tribunes interposed their ne- 
gative. Upon this it was moved, that the senate 
should put on mourning, as in a case of public cala- 
mity ; this the tribunes also forbade. The members, 
however, of their own accord, appeared at their next 
meeting in mourning, and gave it in charge to the 
consuls, in conjunction with Pompey, to provide, iy 
every means in their power, for the safety of 
state. 

The tribunes, 2 had omens: this * 
affecting to appre ger to their persons, dis- 
guised . in the habits of slaves, and, toge- 


Tue charge to the consuls to take care, Ne quid detrimenti respublica caperet, was only given in cases of the utmost emer- 
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ther with Curio, fled in the night to the camp of 


—— C&sar. The consuls repaired to Pompey in the sub- 


urbs, and claimed his assistance in the discharge of 
their duty. Cesar, upon hearing of these measures, 
called out his troops then at Ravenna, enumerated 
the injuries which he had received, depicted, in glow- 
ing colours, the injustice of his enemies, and exhorts 
ed his soldiers to support the honour of their gene- 
ral, under whom they had so long, so gloriously, and 
so successfully served their country. He was an- 
swered by a general acclamation from the ranks, that 
they were ready to avenge the.injuries.done to their 
general, and to the tribunes of the people. At this 
time Cesar had but a small force on the side of Ita- 
ly, and it was not supposed that he was in a situation 
immediately to commence hostile operations: and, so 
long as he did not bring-any alarming force towards 
Rome; his enemies continued secure, and made no 
effectual provision to resist him; so that the seem- 
ing neglect with which he suffered himself to be ta- 
ken, was probably a preconcerted measure, and the 
best preparation he could make for beginning the 
war. He had most to apprehend from Pompey's 
legions in Spain; and he had made the best disposi- 
tion against them, by placing the strength of his 
army between the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

On the very day in which he harangued his sol- 
diers at Ravenna, he passed the Rubicon, the bound- 
ary between his province and Italy, by which he vir- 
tually declared war against the state. Plutarch, and 
others, have given us an account of the seruples and 
agitations which disturbed his mind on the passage 
ok this famous stream; he himself makes no mention 
of any such scruples in recording this event, and, in- 
deed, it is very unlikely that he should have had any, 
after the lengths he had gone. He who had held it as 
a maxim, Nihil esse rempublicam, appellationem mo- 
do, sine corpore et specie; and who had overleapt the 
most sacred laws which had been devised for the de- 
fence of the state, was not likely to feel compunction 
on crossing a trifling’ stream. 


He immediately seized Ariminum, the first forti- N 


fied town beyond the Rubicon. Here he again ad- 
dressed his soldiers; presenting the tribunes to them 
in the same dress in which they had fled from Rome, 
See,“ said he, “* to what extremities persons vest- 
ed with the sacred office of tribunes are reduced, for 
having supported their friends, and pleaded the cause 
of an injured army.“ Some advances were now made 
by Pompey, probably merely with the view of gain- 
ing time; these Cesar knew well how to evade. Ac- 
cordingly he was continually making offers of peace, 
that he might throw the odium of the war upon his 
enemies; whilst, at the same time, he was pushing 
his military operations with the utmost vigour. As 
fast as troops could march, he seized Pisaurum, Fau- 
num, Auximum, Ancona, and every other place 
which was necessary to give him the command of the 
country, or to open his way to Rome. 

Pompey appears to have been quite unprepared 
for these decisive measures of Cæsar; some of the se- 
nators sarcastically desired him to stamp mith his foot, 


as he had formerly boasted that he could by this 


means raise an army to 7 Cæsar. He now in- 
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formed the senate of tlie necessity of leaving Rome; 


and, though he did not avow his intentions, he had — 


resolved on leaving a 35 His retreat damped the 
of his 


courage and the zeal followers ; and, as soldiers 


seldom voluntarily choose the losing side, even the 


troops who had been raised to oppose Cæsar deserts 
ed to him, and greatly augmented his army. Romé 
was now open to him, but he esteemed the possession 
of it of no moment, till he should decide who was to 
be permanent master, He therefore marched in search 
of Pompey, who fled before him to Brundisium: he 
immediately invested the place, which Pompey de- 


fended only till he got his troops pampered to Dyr- 


rachium, on the other side of the gul 

Cesar having made himself master of Italy in sixt 
days, now directed his course to Rome. He every 
where made the greatest ostentation of elemeney, an 
gradually dissipated the fears which were genera 


entertained of another proscription. He found little, 


however, at Rome to gratify his feelings; the con- 
suls and most respectable part of the senate had fol- 


lowed Pompey; and there was a general air of dis- 


trust and desolation. He had not even resolution to 
harangue the people, as he had once proposed; he 
avoided public view; and, having spent only a few 
days in Rome, he set out for Spain, where he ex- 
pected the weight of the war, after having stript the 
public treasury of all the money which it contained. 
He was for a considerable time vigorously resisted in 
Spain by Afranius and Petreius, Pompey's lieute- 
nants: with his usual ability and success, however, 
he at last prévailed, and the whole army was forced 
to surrender. With his usual policy he treated them 
with the greatest clemency, and gave them liberty 


to retire to whatever place they pleased. After the 


reduction of Spain, whilst he was engaged in the 
siege of Marseilles, he received intelligence, that his 
party at Rome had procured: a decree of the people, 


se pee na with the power of dictator. He hasten- 


ed to Rome to take possession of his new dignity, 
which was of some consequence to him in his present 
circumstances, as he could then plead the appearance 
of legal authority for his proceedings. He «staid 
only eleven days in Rome, and then marched after 
‘Pompey, who had collected a great force in Mace- 
donia. He landed on the coast of Epirus, before 
Pompey had any notice of his approach. The latter, 
however; having the command of the sea, by means of 
his superior fleet, took possession of Dyrrhachium, 
where «he could easily be supplied with provisions. 
Cæsar, with an inferior army, attempted to inclose 
him in bis camp, and cut off all communication with 
the land; but, after incredible exertions of labour and 
of valour to accomplish this object, he was baflled, 
and in fact routed’; and had Pompey known how to 
improve the advantage he had gained, there must 
then have been an end of Cesar’s fortunes, ~ But 
Pompey, from the high character of Cæsa's men for 
steadiness and discipline, mistook: their fie for a 
feint, and did not dare to pursue them. „ This day,“ 
said Cæsar, „victory would have declared for the 
enemy, if they had had a general who knew how to 
conquer.“ He was so much distressed for want of 


provisions, that he was under the necessity of imme. 
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diately retreating: Pompey pressed close upon his 
ns it oe, Oe y the interest of the | latter 
to avoid a battle, and not to give his enemy a chance 
of retrieving the advantages he had lost: and had 
Pompey been allowed to follow bis own inclination, 
this was the plan which he intended to adopt ; but his 
troops, flushed with their late victory, were conti - 


y demanding to be led against the enemy; and 


Cato alone, of all the officers and senators who ac- 
companied him, seconded his plan for delay. Whilst 
his army was in this disposition, he came up with his 
enemy, who was encamped at Pharsalia. Cæsar did 
every thing in his power to provoke an engagement ; 
but despairing at last of accomplishing his purpose, 
he was on er of decamping, and had actually 

iven the signal to march, when it was observed that 

ompey's army had advanced considerably farther 
than usual. Cesar exclaimed, “ the time we have 
so long wished for is come; let us see how we are to 
acquit ourselves ;’’? and immediately gave the signal 
for battle. The result was the complete defeat of 
Pompey’s army, with the loss of 15,000 killed, and 
24,000. prisoners, most of whom enlisted in the army 
of Cesar, (see Pmarsatia). Pompey fled almost 
alone into Egypt, having some claim on the gratitude 
of the Egyptian court. Cato, with the fleet and the 
remains of the army, steered his course for the Ro- 
man province of Africa, where, in consequence of the 
assistance of Juba, king of Numidia, the affairs of 
the republic still wore a flourishing aspect. Cesar, 
in the mean time, instantly followed Pompey into 
Egypt : but this formidable enemy was now no long- 
er in a situation toſcause any disturbance,—he had 
been basely murdered; and Cesar is said to have 
wept, and to have turned away his face, when Pom- 

's head was presented to him. 

n Egypt, he engaged ina very idle and dan 8 
war, as is thought, chiefly at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra, in whose society he forgot; for a considerable 
time, the stake for which he was contending, and 
the armies which were forming in Africa to dispute 
with him that empire at which he aimed. After this 
foolish interlude, he marched against Pharnaces, the 
son of Mithridates, who had hoped to regain his fa- 
ther’s possessions, amidst the commotions which dis- 
tracted the state. Cæsar made great ostentation of 
the facility with which he conquered this enemy ; 
and to detract from the glory of Sylla and Pompey, 
who had triumphed over this prince’s father, he said, 
„ how cheap is fame, when obtained by fighting 

ainst such an enemy!“ The trophies gained in 

is victory were distinguished in his 2 by la- 
bels bearing this inscription, Veni, Vidi, Vici. Cæ- 
sar now hastened to Italy, where Antony had been 
ruling in his absence, with the haughtiness and state 
of a despot. He gave orders for the veteran legions 
to embark for Africa, under the command of Sallust 
the historian, who had all along been devoted to his 
party. The troops, however, refused to obey; se- 
— of their officers were killed in a tumult, and 
Sallust escaped with difficulty : they marched straight 
to Rome, and Cesar, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, presented himself to the mutinous soldiers. 
They demanded immediate dismission, and the reward 
of their past services. With his usual address, he 
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confessed that their demand was highly reasonable, 


and should be instantly complied with. He address. 


ed them by the appellation of Quirites, and said he 
was sensible that had already done too much, 
and were unfit to contend with new dangers. We 
do not exactly know what mystery there is in this 
word; but it appears not to have been familiar to 
the ears of soldiers: for they immediately cried out, 
that they were no Quirites, but soldiers, willing to 
serve; and from the height of mutiny and disobe- 
dience, they proceeded, as is not unusual in such 
cases, to the extremes of submission. After a v 
difficult campaign in Africa, the forces of the re- 
public were at last completely defeated; and Cato, 
the head and hope of the party, perceiving that all 
was lost, killed hi in despair. “ I must en 
this man, said Caesar, the splendour of his death, 
<a me the honour of preserving his 
3 e.“ 

He was now absolute master of the empire ; 
and except in quelling a rising in Spain under the 
son of Sgn, was engaged in no other military 
enterprise. The senate and people at Rome now 
vied with each other in acts of servility, and in de- 
creeing the most extravagant honours to the subverter 
of their liberties. Casar showed himself pleased with 
these demonstrations of submission; and, to make 
the yoke sit as easy as possible upon them, his ad- 
ministration was distinguished by the utmost liberali- 
ty and magnificence. Instead of gladiators, he ex- 
hibited en nts between considerable parties of 
cavalry and infantry; he showed the manner of fight- 
ing with elephants, having forty of these animals 
trained for the purpose. In these combats, the par- 
ties being captives or malefactors condemned to die, 
exhibited all the efforts which could be made in real 
fight. He. spread an awning of silk, a rare article 
at that time, over the public theatres, that under 
this delicate covering the spectators might enjoy the 
sights of bloodshed and- horror, undisturbed by the 
rays of the sun: and, to complete this expensive 
magnificence, he entertained the people at a public 
feast, at which twenty thousand couches were placed 
ohe — f regal dis 

This affectation of regal pomp, gave t di 
to the noble families at Rome; Cesar had — 
himself to be fond not only of the state, but of the 
title of a king, which been odious to the Ro- 
man people ever since the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
One of his emissaries, to suggest the 3 
bestowing this title, bound head one his 
statues with a royal fillet. The tribunes affecting 
great zeal for the honour of Cesar, sent the author 
of this act to prison. He was much displeased with 
this oſſicious interposition of the tribunes, and hear- 
ing them called Brutus’s, as restorers of the public 
liberty, he said, they were Brutes indeed, but took 
no farther notice of the matter. 

A short time after this, some one in the assembly 
of the people saluted him with the title of king 3 
but instead of acclamations, there was a general 
murmur of dislike : and he thought proper to dis- 
counteſlance this unseasonable flattery, by aoe 

y doubt- 


his name was Cesar, and not King. No 
ed, however, that eo aspired to.this title ; and 
0 ; 
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this opinion was still farther confirmed, when, on the 


nym 16th of February, at the Lupercalia, Antony, his 


chief confident, publicly offered him a crown. It 

-was the custom in this ae for the first officers 
of the state, along with the principal nobility, to 
run naked through the streets, striking with thongs 
of undressed leather, all who happened to be within 
their reach. Even women presented themselves in 
this indecent ceremony, regarding a stroke of the 
thong as a sovereign cure for barrenness. Antony 
bore his part in this ceremony; and when he came 
opposite to Cesar, who was seated on a gilded chair, 
and in his triumphal robes, he presented him with a 
royal crown, saying, „This crown the Roman peo- 
ple confer on Cesar by my hands.“ Cæsar perceiv- 
ing a general silence, pushed away the crown with 
his hand, upon which there was an universal shout of 
applause, a sufficient explanation of the popular feel- 
ing. 

These obvious advances towards royalty gave great 
offence ; whilst the facility of cutting off the tyrant 
encouraged a combination against his life. Cesar 
had foolishly imagined that he would be able to up- 


hold, by the voluntary submission of the people, 


that power which he had obtained by violence and 
blood. With this view he dismissed. his guards, say- 
ing that he would rather die at once than live always 
afraid of death. He endeavoured, indeed, to recon- 
cile the people to his government, by mildness, cle- 
mency, and munificence: but it was impossible to 
obliterate from their minds the remembrance of their 
former constitution, and of the way in which he had 


obtained his power. A conspiracy, therefore, was 


formed against his life, not by those who had suf- 
fered amidst the devastations occasioned by his am- 
bition, but by some of his own particular friends, 
who were fired with the enthusiasm of liberty, and 
animated with the vain hopes of restoring the glories 
of the republic. At the head of this conspiracy 
were Caius, Cassius, Marcus and Decimus Brutus, 
and Trebonius, with about sixty others. A meet- 
ing of the senate had been fixed to take place on the 
ides of March, and this was the time. which the con- 
spirators had chosen for the accomplishment of their 
design. Cæsar, however, being indisposed, had re- 
solved not to attend the senate that day; but was 
induced to change his mind on the persuasion of De- 
eimus Brutus. As he passed through the streets, a 


paper was put into his hands, which he was request- 


ed to read immediately, as it contained secrets of the 
utmost importance. He attempted to read it, but 
was prevented by.the multitudes, who crowded round 
him with applications; and he still held it in his hand 
when he entered the senate. f ö 
Brutus and most of the conspirators had taken 
their places before the arrival of Cæsar. Cimber, 
one of the number, entered along with him, urging 
a petition in favour of his brother. Having receiv- 
ed a denial, he took hold of his robe, as if to press 
the intreaty. . Nay, said Cesar, this is violence.“ 
Upon this, Cimber flung back the gown from his 
shoulders, this being the signal. agreed upon, and 
called aloud to strike. Casca aimed the first blow, 
and immediately the swords of all the conspirators 
kleamed around him, who, in their eagerness te reach 
2 . 


his body, wounded one another. It is said that he 
made a stout resistance, till he saw Brutus strike, 
when muffling up his face in his mantle, he fell at the 


foot of Pompey’s statue, pierced with three-and- 


twenty wounds. Cassius exclaimed, ‘¢ There lies the 
worst of men!” Brutus, holding up his sword, still 
reeking with blood, called upon the senate, and upon 
Cicero by name, to judge of the transaction which 
had passed before them. But all who were not in 
the secret, being thunderstruck, and not knowing 
where the violence was to end, the senate broke up 
in horror and consternation : and the people expect- 
ing a general massacre, barred their doors, and pre- 
ared to defend every one his own habitation, 

Thus fell this extraordinary man, after having 
been only about five months in the undisputed pos- 
session of that power which it had been the object 
of his life to obtain. Cicero, judging either from the 


general feeling, or from Cæsar's evident neglect of 


his own safety, had predicted his fall with a precision 
which might seem oracular. In writing to his friend 
Atticus, he say, Jam intelliges id regnum vix se- 
mestre esse posse. Corruat rste necesse est, aul per 
adversarios, aut ipse per se; et id spero vivis nobis 
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Cæsar was unquestionably the most extraordinary 
character that has appeared in history, either in an- 
cient or in modern times. Others have often risen 


from as small beginnings te a high degree of power, 


by.aniproming the favourable incidents which pointed 
the way to distinction and honour. But Cesar ap- 
pears as the framer of his own fortune: In his his- 
tory scarcely any thing occurs which we can call ac- 
cidental ; all the great objects which he accomplish- 
ed were the result of accurate calculation, of a just 
knowledge of his own resources, and of profound ob- 
servations on human nature. With regard to other 
individuals, we generally err in ascribing too much 
to preconcerted plans, and in diving too deep for the 
motives of their actions; but in the case of Cesar, 
it is probable that we more frequently err in not per- 
ceiving the full extent of his schemes, or in not dis- 
covering those more minute and more complicated 
principles which suggested the mode of conduct 
which he adopted. Viewing him merely as deter- 
mined on subverting the liberties of his country, we 
see nothing in him to admire but his uncommon abi- 
lities. Catiline and others had desired to accom- 
plish what he so successfully achieved: but they 
waited that prudence, fortitude, and perseverance, 
which alone could ensure the success of their enter- 
prise. Cæsar set out with the resolution of ensla- 
ving his country. He was not impelled to it by the 
necessity of his circuinstances, nor by any sudden 
fit of passion. It was the settled, determined, pur- 
pose of his soul; and he adopted the most judicious 
measures to obtain his object. His plan of ambition 
was cool, deliberate, and systematic: this was early 
observed by Cato, who used to say, Unum ex omni- 
bus Cesarem ad evertendam rempublicam sobrium ac- 
cessisse. Suetou. Vit. Cas. a 

But it would be an unfair. representation of his 
character to stop with these observations : he possess- 
ed so many splendid endowments of genius, and se 
many amiable qualities of the heart, that we are at 
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a 168s whether we should most detest his ambition, 
or admire his learning, his taste, his humanity, his 
munificence, He had no propensity to cruelty, nor 
any thirst for blood: he had too little jealousy of 
mankind for his own safety, and less than might Lave 
been expected from his great penetration. Cicero, 
who detested his politics, and who celebrates the 
authors of his assassination as heroes and deliverers 
of their country, is nevertheless candid enough to 
acknowledge his extraordinary merit in other re- 
spects: He allows him to be a most admirable wri- 
ter; a perfect’ master of the chastest latinity; an 
orator inferior to none, who had made eloquence the 
whole study of their lives. Had he lived, it is proba- 
ble that his administration would have been the most 
splendid and the most liberal of any which have oc- 
curred in the annals of despotism. Give him but the 
title and honour of master, and he seemed willing to 
allow the utmost freedom of thinking and acting. 
Even after he had reached the zenith of bis power, 
Cicero hesitated not to write an eulogium on Cato, 
who had always been Cæsar's most inveterate politi- 
‘cal enemy, and had killed himself rather than submit 
to his power: So far from shewing any resentment 
at. this, he entered the lists with Cicero, on a field 
where it was thought few could contend with him, 
and published an examination of Cato’s character, in 
a work entitled“ Anticato” ; in which he pointed 
out the blemishes of his character, and endeavoured 
to show that Cicero’s praise of him was greatly 
rated. + ; ; 
In his military character, it is probable that he 
never has been equalled. Like Alexander the Great, 
he often undertook enterprizes which would have 
been rash and ruinous in the hands of ordinary lead- 
ers, but the success of which was secured by the 
vast resources of his mind. Indeed the Grecian con- 
> hse can scarcely stand a comparison with Cesar. 
‘He over-ran nations sunk in luxury and effeminacy : 
Cesar conquered the conquerors of the world, and 
triumphed over the most accomplished and skilful 
leaders. His Commentaries are not only specimens 
of the purest latinity, but they are a treasure of mi- 
litary science, and show the vigilance and skill con- 
tinually exercised by this great commander. 
We may perhaps even find some palliation for his 
ambition in the degenerate state of Roman manners. 
He saw that the republic was virtually dead; and 
that the sovereignty must soon be the prize of the 
‘man who had power or address to seize it. This 
made him less scrupulous about the measures which 
he employed; whilst the generosity of his nature 
taught him to believe, that he could render his usur- 
‘pation a public benefit. In no bands could unlimi- 
ted power more safely be lodged ; for the world has 
never seen a more able nor a more amiable despot 
than Julius Cesar. (g) ; 
C/JESARIAN section, or opERATION. See Mip- 
WIFERY. 2 
~~ CZESIA, a genus of plants of the class Hexan- 
dria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 195; 
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genesia, and order Polygamia /Equalis. See 
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CAFFA, or Karras, probably the Theodosia of 
the ancients,* is a town al the Crimea, situa- 


ted on a high mountain, which descends with a half 
circular slope towards the roadstead, From the beau- 
tiful bay of Caffa, the town appears to cover the 
southern side of it, and to rise like a vast theatre, with 
its numerous mosques and minarets, over all the hills 
which encircle that part of the bay. On the southern 
side of the bay stood the Genoese citadel : The walls, 
which are tolerably well preserved, are flanked with 
towers, and marked with several half effaced inscri 
tions. The traces of the streets, within the inclo- 
sures, are still visible, and numerous subterraneous 
chambers, and. spacious magazines, amid a promis- 
cuous heap of ruins, assert ee former * — of 
this deserted city. The opposite, or northern side of 
the city, which was the residence of the Tartars, is 
the only part which is now inhabited. Between these 
two parts of the city, but rather towards the west, . 
and elevated on the hills above them, stood that part 
of the town which was inhabited by the Armenians, . 
and which is now a scene of ruins. Near the walls of 
the old Armenian fortress, and on the high. ground 
above the Tartar city, are the ruins of a circular 
building, which Dr Clarke supposes to have been an 
ancient bath. On taking down a part of the stucco 
which loosely adhered to the wall, that celebrated 
traveller discovered a beautiful covering of coloured 
— fe mae similar to that which is found in 
ompeia and Herculaneum. . A few days before Dr 
Clarke’s arrival, (July, 1800), a stone was discover- 
ed in the centre of the old pavement of this building. 
It was rudely sculptured in two parts, upon a kind 
of Cippus. Inthe upper part were two crowned 
heads, and the lower part contained a staircase lead- 
ing to the mouth of a stone sepulchre. I endea- 
voured,“ says Dr Clarke, * to prevail on the guides 
to follow the clue thus offered, and to search for the 
staircase so represented, below the spot on which 
the stone itself was found. This they refused to do. 
The other buildings, which are deserving of notice, 
and which are in the Tartar city, are some magnifi- 
cent public baths and mosques in a ruinous condition, 
a few minarets, several shops, the Turkish coffee- 
house, an unfinished palace of the late Khan, and a 
large stone building at the entrance of the city, which 
was formerly a mint. Near this building. t are 
some ruins, which Dr Clarke thinks may have be- 
longed to the ancient Theodosia, The earliest in- 
scription which he could find was not before the 
end of the 14th century. One of these, in the Ar- 
menian language, sculptured in relief, on a slab of 
white marble, was brought home by Dr Clarke, and 
is now in the vestibule of the university library of Cam- 
bridge. See Clarke’s Greek Marbles, P. 3. No. vii. 
The followiug account of the devastations commit- 


“+ As far as my own observations carry me,” says Dr Clarke, I have never yet been satisfied. as to the fact that These - 
@osia and Caffa stood upon the same spot.“ Travels, vol. i. P. 451, See the note. 
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lutions prior to their going to the mosques. They Caf, 
P going 9 ey — 


ted by the Russians, upon the public buildings of 


this city, is so pay interesting and characteris- 


tic, that we are tempted to present it to our readers 
in Dr Clarke’s own words: : 

«The melancholy devastation committed by the 
Russians, while it draws tears down the cheeks of the 
Tartars, and extorts many a sigh from the Anatolian 
Turks who resort to Caffa for commercial purposes, 
cannot fail to excite the indignation of every enlight/ 
ened people. At Caffa, during the time we remained, 
the soldiers were allowed to overthrow the beautiful 
mosques, or to convert them into magazines, to pull 
down the minarets, tear up the public fountains, and 
to destroy all the public aqueducts, for the sake of a 
small quantity of lead which they were thereby ena- 
bled to obtain. While these works of destruction were 
going on, the officers were amusing themselves in be- 
holding the mischief. Tall and stately minarets, 
whose lofty spires added much grace and dignity to 


the town, were daily levelled with the ground; which 


were of no other value to their destroyers than to 
supply a few soldiers with bullets,+ or their officers 
with a dram. I was in a Turkish coffee-house at 
Caffa, when the principal minaret, one of the ancient 
and characteristic monuments of the country, to 
which the Russians had been some days employed in 
fixing blocks and ropes, came down with such violence 
that its fall shook every house in the place. ‘The 
Turks seated on divans, were all smoking, and when 
that is the case, an earthquake will scarcely rouse 
them ; nevertheless, at this flagrant act of impiety 
and dishonour, they rose, breathing out deep and 
bitter curses against the enemies of their prophet. 
Even the Seel who were present, testified their 
anger by similar imprecations. One of them turning 
to me, and shrugging his shoulders, said, with a 
countenance of contempt and indignation, Lb. 
SowTHTANSI which I found afterwards#to be a com- 
mon term of reproach; for, though the Greeks 
profess the same religion as the Russians, they detest 
the latter as cordially as do the Turks or Tartars. 
The most lamentable part of the injury thus sustain- 
ed, has been in the destruction of the conduits and 
public fountains, which conveyed, together with the 
purest water, from distant mountains, a source of 
health and comfort to the people. They first carry 
off the leaden pipes in order to make bullets; then 
they take down all the marble slabs and large stones 


for building materials, which they employ in the 


construction of barracks; lastly, they blow up the 
channels which convey water, because they say the 
water porters cannot earn a livelihood when there are 
public fountains. Some of these fountains were of 
great antiquity, and beautifully decorated with marble 
reservoirs, as well as with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
In all Mahometan countries, it is considered an act 
of piety to preserve and to adorn the public aqueduets. 
Works of that nature once appeared in almost every 
street of Caffa; some were public washing places; 
others poured out streams of water as clear as crystal 
for allaying the thirst of the inhabitants, and for ab- 
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were nearly all demolished when we arrived. 


The sculptured marbles of its ancient Grecian in- 


habitants had not shared a better fate. All that 
even Mahometans had spared of bas-reliefs, of inscrip- 
tions, or architectural pillars, were broken by t 
Russians, and sold as materials to construct their 
miserable barracks. We found the identical marbles; 
described by Oderico, broken and exposed for sale 
in the ruins of the old Genoese fortress. These were 
of peculiar interest, because they related to the 
history of the town. It was in vain that we solicited 
to become purchasers ; the request was immediatel 
denied by the general officers. Strangers, he said, 
are not permitted to take any thing out of the 
country.“ a a 

The roadstead of Caffa is protected by a promon - 
tory from almost every wind, except those from the 
north and south west. Ships can anchor very near 
the shore in a slimy bottom. Its commerce is so in- 
considerable, that a small number of merchant ships 
can scarcely find cargoes in it. Fishing is carried 
on to some extent in the bay of Caffa, and the sea of 
Azof affords a great quantity of sturgeons, the spawn 
of which, when salted, is called caviar, and forms a 
considerable article of trade. 

The city of Caffa was so flourishing under the Ge- 
noese, that it obtained the name of Crim-Stambul, or 
the Constantinople of Crimea. It first came inte 
their hands in A. D. 1226, and continued in their 
possession till the year 1475, when it was taken from 
them by Mahomet the Great. A considerable trade, 
however, was still carried on between Genoa and 
Caffa; and in 1672, when the city was visited by Sir 
John Chardin, 400 vessels arrived and cleared out in 
the space of forty days. After this the commerce of 
Caffa was entirely lost, and the Thracian Bosphorus 
shut against foreign vessels. When Caffa, along with 
the rest of the Crimea, was ceded to Russia by the 
convention of 1783, Catherine restored the ancient 
name of Theodosia, and seemed desirous to promote 
its commercial interests, A quarantine was conse- 
quently established, and encouragement held out for 
merchants to settle in the town; but these attempts 
seem to have failed, as the town contained only about 
Jifiy families in 1800, when visited by Dr Clarke, 
— in some instances a house contained more than 
one family. In 1803, when this town was visited by 
Reuilly, the number of houses did not exceed 100, 4 
which were chiefly inhabited by Greeks. In former 
times, Caffa contained 36,000 houses within its walls, 
and including the suburbs, not less than 44,000 
houses. See Chardin’s Travels; Reuilly’s Travels 
in the Crimea in 1803, chap. vi.; but particularly 
Clarke’s Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, vol. i. chap. xix. p. 445. See also 
CrimEA. (0 

CAFFRARIA, a country of Africa, extending 


across the southern part of the continent; and con- 


tained onthe west between the 20th and 25th degree 
of S. Lat. and between the 24th and 32d degree of 


t The Russian troops are obliged to provide themselves with lead. ; N 
# In all the recent accounts of this town, it is said to contain four or five thousand houses! 
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have dilated from the Arabic car, signifying infidel, It was ap- Caffrasia, 
plied by the Arabe us a term of —— sola ashe — — 


\ 
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5 Caffraris 8. Lat. on the cast. Some 
} 


Key these boundaries, and . the name to the 


whole country lying south of Cape Negro and the 
river Del Spiritu Santo, and reaching toward the 
3 Lower — and —— as 
igh as the equator. But appeliation i 
— be confined to that portion of country inhabit- 
ed by the Caffres, from whom it takes its name; and 
as this people differ very widely in appearance, in dis- 
position, and in manners, both from the negroes on 
the north, and the Hottentots on the south, the ex- 
tent of their territories has been ascertained with cons 
Of this country, however, our knowledge is as yet 
very defective. No travellers have penetrated far 
enough into the interior, so as. to be enabled to give 
a correct description of its productions and inhabi- 
tants. Their excursions have been confined to some 
particular hordes; and from the manners and appear- 
ance of these have been drawn the general character 
of the nation, The Booshuanas, Barroloos, Dama- 
ras, Tambookies, and the inhabitants of Cafferland, 
who are particularly distinguished by the colonists 
of the of Hope by the name of Caffres, 
are the only tribes of which we have any account: and 
it is to the latter of these that the descriptions of Pa- 
terson, Sparmann, Vaillant, and Barrow, chiefly refer. 
This conntry towards the east is in many places 
extremely fertile. The mountains are covered with 
immense forests, The plains are clothed with a luxu- 
riant her and refreshed and fertilized by innume- 
rable streams. But towards the west, in the count 
of the Damaras, it is a perfect desert. The inhabi- 
1 no kind of cattle. Their country, in fact, 
is so totally barren and sandy, that no cattle could ex- 
ist upon it ; 2 the whole 2 of the tribe de- 
4 exchanging of copper rings and beads 
r provisions with 3 the — and the 
Namaqua Hottentots on the south. These articles 
they themselves manufacture from the copper ore, 
which is found in great abundance, in a chain of 
mountains extending from the Orange river to the 
tropic. The climate is very variable, but it seldom 
rains, except in summer, when it is attended with 
thunder and lightning. On the banks of the Great 
Fish river, which is the boundary between the colo- 
ny and Cafferland, Mr Barrow experienced a very re- 
markable variation in the temperature of the air, du- 
ring the space of two days, When descending the 
heights towards the level of the river, the thermome- 
ter, which, on the preceding night, was as low as 52°, 
and which, at noon, had stood at 72°, in the course 
of an hour ascended to 102° in the shade, and to 
106° when: exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
The wind, he observes, was due north, and remark- 
ably strong, and the stream of air was so heated, that 
it was scarcely possible to bear exposure to it for 
any length of time. On the following day, however, 
on the same spot, and with the same wind, but less 
strong, the thermometer was no higher than 71°. 
The inhabitants of this c „though generally 
denominated Caffres, call ves Koussis. They 
know no such word as Caffre; in fact, they are un- 
able to pronounce it, as they have no sound for the 
letter R in their language. The name is derived 


did not profess the religion of Islam; and the Por- 
tuguese, taking it in a sense, have extended 
it to all those nations of Africa who seem to have no 
knowledge of a Deity. “That the Caffres are not the 


original inhabitants of this country, appears perfectly 


evident, from their t dissimilarity, in almost eve 
respect, to thie tle ations that surround A toned 
we cannot but agree with Mr Barrow, that they 
are of Arabic origin, though we may somewhat differ 
from that intelligent traveller in proving their affinity 
to that nation, They possess many features of resem- 
blance, both in shape and in manners, to the nomadizing 
tribes of the Arabian desert. have the same 
contour of visage, the same pastoral habits, and the 
same hospitable disposition ; and what fixes their af- 
finity still stronger, they practise the same rite of 
circumcision, But it becomes a question not unde- 
serving of a solution, (though we do not pretend to 
give one altogether satisfactory,) how came they in- 
to their present insulated situation? Had they ever 
eonstituted a part of the armies of the Mahometan 
caliphs, which overran the northern shores of Africa, 
and extended their conquests along the eastern boun- 
daries of this continent, we cannot suppose that they 
could have been so separated from their companions, 
as to forget the very name of the nation to which they 
original belonged, and to retain no traces of that res 
ligion which they had laboured to propagate and main- 
tain. We know that when Vasco de Gama visited 
this country, in the end of the 15th century, the 
Arabs had possession of all the coast from Cape Co- 
rientes to the Red Sea. It is consequently very im- 
probable, that a people of the same language, of the 
same religion, and inhabiting the adjacent country, 
should have been so completely cut off from all com- 
munication with their brethren. Were we to forma 
conjecture u Nes 3 we e date the 
emigration of this people prior to subju- 
— — of Arabia to the 8 fait h. he 
opposition which the religion of the impostor expe- 
rienced from his eee on his first ap 
as a reformer; the difficulties which he aheswards 
met with in the prosecution of his schemes through- 
out the peninsula; and the circumstance that there 
are some of the Arab nations who, even to this day, 
have withstood the power of the Mahometans, and 
are still idolaters ; induce us to suppose, that some 
of the independent tribes would prefer to forsake 
their country, rather than the religion of their fathers. 
These passing over into Ethiopia, might wander south- 
ward. in search of new settlements ; and, driven before 
the swords of the conquering Moslems, might receive 
the appellation of infidels, which still retain, 
and whch might prevent all intercourse between them 
and their oppressors. Their adherence to the rite of 
circumcision cannot be urged, as is done by Mr Bar- 
row, as any proof whatever of their having formerly 
professed the religion of Islam. This rite is not pe- 
culiar to that religion, but was practised by the de- 
scendents of Ishmael long before the appearance of 
Mahomet ; and, according to Josephus, was perform- 
ed, not on the eighth day, as was the custom of the 
Jews, but when about twelve or thirteen years old, 
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Caffrariae which period is still observed both by the Mahome- 
Utans and Caffres. This ceremony, however, the Caf- 


fre does not consider as a sacred institution, but mere- 
ly as a custom handed down to him by his ancestors, 
and as a duty which he owes to their memory. It is 
the only exterior mark of religion which he seems to 
have retained ; and if he possesses any religion at all, 
it is a religion without worship. : 

The appearance of the Caffre bespeaks him to have 
sprung from a race very superior to his neighbours 
the Hottentots of the Cape, or the negroes of Mo- 
zambique. He has neither the protruding cheek- 
bones and contracted chin of the one, nor the large 
broad face, flat nose, and thick lips of the other. 
The contour of his visage and head can scarcely be 
distinguished from that of an European ; his counte- 
nance is open and manly, and generally overspread with 
a smile; his eyes are large and black, his teeth as pure 
as ivory, and his hair short and curled ; his figure is 
tall, muscular, and elegant ; and his carriage firm and 
erect. A young man about twenty,“ says Mr Bar- 
row, * of six feet ten inches high, was one of the finest 
figures that perhaps was ever created. He was a per- 
fect Hercules; and acast from his body would not have 


disgraced the pedestal of that deity in the Farnese pa- , 


lace. The women, however, are not of such a hand- 
some make, being rather of low stature, and strong 
limbed; but they are sprightly, good-humoured, and 
active ; and their countenances are animated with dark 
sparkling eyes, and regular and beautiful white teeth. 
The same traveller, when describing a party of Caffre 
women, the first indeed which he had met with, ob- 
serves, Good temper, animation, and a cheerful 
turn of mind, beamed in all their countenances. We 
found them to be modest, without reserve; extreme- 
ly curious, without being troublesome ; lively, but 
not impudent ; and sportive, without the least sha- 
dow of being lascivious. The Caffres also surpass 
their neighbours in the qualifications of their minds. 
They are mild, benevolent, and hospitable, but at 
the same time brave, and devoid of fear or suspicion ; 
and in their manners have more the appearance of ci- 
vilization than any other unlettered nation in the world. 
Their language, though they retain not the small - 
est vestige of a written character, surpasses that of 
many nations who can boast of greater refinement 
and civilization. In the enunciation,’’. says Mr 
Barrow, „ it is soft, fluent, and harmonious; has 
neither the monotonous mouthing of the savage, nor 
the nasal nor guttural sounds that prevail in almost 
all the European tongues ; and is as different from 
that. of the Hottentots, as the latter is from the 
English.” 
of this country, however, are all Hottentot, which 
is a presumptive: proof that the Caffres are not the 
aborigines of these possessions which they now enjoy: 
The habitations of these people are in general cir- 
cular, and in the form of bee-hives, and are larger 
and more regular than those of the Hottentots. In 
Cafferland, the frame is constructed of wood, which 
is plastered both within and without with a kind 
of mortar made of yellow clay and the dung of 
eattle, and a neat covering of matting is wrought 
over the whole. Their temporary abodes, when 


wandering about with their cattle, are generally 


Porcupine quills stuck through the ears. 


The names of the mountains and rivers : 


CAFFRARIA. 
formed of the shrubbery of the woods, and consist Caffraria, 


of a few living twigs bent and interwoven into each 


other in the form of a parabola, and covered over 
with branches of trees and long grass. f 
The village which Mr Barrow visited, contained 
only from 40 to 50 huts; but among the Boosnu- 
ANAS and BAnRALOOS, the towns are much more 
extensive and better built. (See these articles.) 
The Caffres rub their faces and bodies with a solu- 
tion of red ochre, and the practice of fatooing is 
very general throughout the nation. The dress of 
the men consists chiefly of a long cloak made of calf 
skins, which in summer they throw entirely aside. 
They are fond of ornament, and their legs and arms 
are decorated with rings of ivory, or bracelets of 
copper and iron. Their necks are surrounded with 
glass beads, or a string of small bones, to which they 
give a most beautiful polish, and some of them wear 
The wos 
men have also a skin cloak reaching below the calf 
of the leg, which they wear in all seasons, and which 
is studded with brass buttons. The head is covered 
with a close leather cap, ornamented with beads, shells; 
and pieces of polished iron or copper ; and from their 
neck, which is decorated with a vast variety and pro- 
fusion of ornaments, is suspended the shell of a small 
land tortoise, in which they carry some red ochre; 
and a thin piece of leather to rub it upon their faces. 
The Caffie is both a shepherd and a warrior, but 
he only assumes the latter character when the emer- 
gencies of his tribe call for his assistance. War is 
not with him an employment which he prosecutes 
in order to satisfy his thirst: for blood or plunder, 
and is never entered into, either for extension of ter- 
ritory or individual aggrandizement. It is only when 
compelled to take up arms by the aggression or in- 
justice of a neighbouring horde, that he renounces 
for a time his peaceful habits, and enters into all the 
horrors and fatigues of war. His principal weapon 
is the omkontoo, or hassagai, as it is called by the 
Hottentots, from the name of the tree of which the 
shaft is formed. It is an iron spear, nearly a foot in 
length, fixed to a tapering shaft; about four feet 
long. This he throws with great address, and sel- 
dom fails of hitting his object if within fifty or sixty 
paces. His other weapon is the heerie, which he 
uses either in close engagement or at a distance. It 
is a kind of club about two feet and a half long, and 
at one end nearly three inches in diameter. He car- 
ries also an oval shield about four feet in length, 
made of the thickest part of a bullock’s hide, upon 
which he receives the darts and arrows of his enemy. 
He disdains, however, to poison his weapons as is 
done by his neighbours the Bosjesmans and Hotten- 
tots, and considers it as unworthy both of his cou- 
rage and his humanity : neither does he attack by sur- 
prise, but boldly opposes himself to his adversary in 
the open field. Le Caffre, says Vaillant, „cherche 
toujours son ennemi face a face; il ne peut lancer sa 
hassagai, qu'il ne soit a decouvert; le Hottentot; 
au contraire, caché sous une roche, ou derriere un 
buisson, envoie la mort, sans s’exposer a la recevoir; 
un est le tigre perfide qui fond traitreusement sur 
la proie ; l'autre est le lion genereux qui s' annonce; 
se montre attaque et perit, s’il n'est pas vain quer.“? 
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afl The Caffres are governed by chiefs, whose dignity, 


consists entirely in the respect and love of 


their subjects, and from whom they are distinguished 


by a brass chain, suspended on the left side of the 
head from a wreath of . beads. But though 
completely independent of one another, yet one 
among these is generally acknowledged as superior 
to the rest, and is supposed to hold the soverei 
power. This honour is hereditary, and can only 
inherited by a son or a nephew, who succeed accord- 
ing to primogeniture ; 1 failing these, a king is 
chosen by the chiefs of the different hordes, which is 
frequently attended with dissensions and bloodshed. 
chief has no power over the lives or properties of 
‘subjects ; but is amenable for every offence to the 
bed laws of his horde or nation. These laws 
are extremel . and grounded entirely on na- 
tural principles. Premeditated murder is punished 
with instant death ; but if a murder be committed in 
self-defence, in a quarrel, or by accident, a fine is 
paid to the relations of the deceased, as a compensa- 
tion for their loss. This fine is either agreed to 
among themselves, or is settled by the chiefs and 
elders of the horde; and the amount is generally es- 
timated by the value which the deceased bore in so- 
ciety. Restitution is the only punishment for theft ; 
and they appear to be utterly unacquainted with the 
practice of imprisonment. __. ‘Ao 
Cattle constitutes the sole wealth of the Caffres, 
and the tending and rearing of them are their princi- 
E employment. Some of their oxen are remarka- 
bly large, ‘and resemble the Alderney cow; others 
are small and strong, not unlike the black cattle of 
The horns of their favourites are 
twisted into a variety of forms, particularly of those 
which are used for riding, for they have no horses. 
They manage their cattle with great regularity. Eve- 
ry movement is done by the sound of a whistle, made 
of bone or ivory, which is heard at a great distance, 
or by a similar noise made with the mouth, and 
which the animals seem perfectly to understand. In 
the morning they are dispersed to pasture by a par- 
ticular signal ; another collects them in the evening ; 
and at a third the cows separate from the herd, and 
come forward to be milked; which operation, and 


also the management of the dairy, are entrusted en- 


tirely to the men. The drudgery and hard labour 
are left for the women, who not only look after the 
household affairs, but construct their habitations, 
break up the ground, sow the grain, and gather in 
the harvest. Phe are also employed in the manu- 
facture of baskets for holding the milk, and of earth- 
en pots in which they boil their food. These bas- 
kets, which are made of a species of cyperus, or 
strong reedy grass, are exceedingly neat, and the tex- 
ture is so close, that they are capable of containing 
the thinnest fluid, ote Bed : 
Agriculture is practised in this country, particu- 
larly in Cafferland, to a very limited —. and 
though the soil requires very little tion, and 
is so extremely fertile, that every vegetable sub- 
stance, whether sown or | gen grows with great 
luxuriance, yet millet, and a large species of water 


melon, are their principal culin 
cultivate also some tobacco and 
used only for smoking; and the effects of the last 
are said to be fully as narcotic as those of opium. 
But they appear to be more attached to a pastoral 
than an agricultural lifey—a circumstance which must 
necessarily retard their progress in civilization. To- 
wards the west, however, among the Booshuwanas, 
agriculture seems to have arrived at considerable per- 
fection; and the British comniissioners; who were 
sent into that country in 1801, to procure a supply 
of draught oxen, passed through several large tracts 
of ground, that were laid out and cultivated like so 
many gardens; and in the neighbourhood of Leeta- 
koo, they found several extensive fields, which were 
sown with a species of holeus. Though possessed of 
immense herds, and though much of sheer spare time 
is employed in huating, yet they use very little animal 
food. They rarely kill any of their cattle, except as 
a token of hospitality, when visited by strangers ; and 
they have no other domestic animals which can yield 
them subsistence, for in the whole Caffre country there 
is neither sheep, goats, pigs, nor poultry. They live 
chiefly upon milk, which they always use in a curdled 
state. To this they add a few gramineous roots, va- 
rious kind of berries, and the seeds of plants called 
by the natives Plantains,* which grow spontaneously 
in the woods, and on the banks of the rivers. T 
use also the pith of a certain species of palm, whi 
they let lie for several days, until it becomes sour, and 
then bake it in the oven. Their ignorance of fer- 
mented or distilled liquors, and their temperate diets, 
exempt them from many disorders to which other 
savage nations are subject. 

The commercial intercourse of the Caffres is confi- 
ned to the Dutch farmers, and their eastern neigh- 
bours the Tambookies. The illicit trade with the 
former, consists entirely in the exchange of their 
cattle for pieces of iron, copper, glass-beads, and 
other trifling articles; but from the Tambookie na- 


‘tion 9 a more valuable commodity their 


wives. Marriage among the Caffres is a bar- 


gain between the lover and the parents of his mis- 


tress. A previous courtship, and the daughter’s con- 
sent, is seldom thought She considers 
herself the property of her father, and entirely at his 
disposal, and is neither surprised nor moved when in- 
formed of her fate. The common price of a wife is 
an ox, or a couple of cows: but the Tambookte wives 
are much dearer, as they are more esteemed, and are 
in general confined to the chiefs. Though polyga- 
my be allowed, the custom of purchasing their wives 
prevents any inconvenience resulting from the prac- 
tice of it, as few of the common people can afford to 
obtain more than one. The celebration of the mar- 
riage is attended with-rejvicing and dancing, which 
sometimes lasts for weeks, according to the wealth 
of the parties. Their music and dancing, however, 
are e bad. A Caffre woman,“ 

Mr Barrow, „ is only serious when she dances ; and 
at such times her eyes are constantly fixed on the 
ground, aud her w. body seems to be thrown inte 
convulsive motions,” 


Tue Heliconia Caffraria of Dr Thunberg, and the Strelitzia Regine of Willdenow. ‘Sve Betaxy, P. 187, 


plants. They Caffrasia. 
p. which are 


Caſfrarĩa, 
Cagliari. 
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The method of disposiug of their dead differs from 
chat of all their neighbours. The honours of sepul- 
ture are bestowed only on their chiefs, who are com- 
monly interred very deep, in the places where their 
oxen stand-during the night, or are covered over with 
‘stones, heaped up in the form of a cupola, The 
children are deposited in the ant-hills which have 
been excavated: by the myrmecophagi, or ant eaters; 
but all the rest are thrown out inte an open ditch, 
which is common to the whole horde, and are there 
left without covering, to be devoured by the wolves. 
It is from this circumstance that the country abounds 
with these animals, as a Caffre, in consideration of 
their services in this respect, never attempts to de- 
stroy them. But however shocking and unnatural 
this practice may appear, yet the Caffres entertain a 
great respect. for the memory of their deceased rela- 
tions; and to swear by one of them is considered as 
an inviolable oatb. a 

When Mr Barrow visited Cafferland in 1798, the 
supreme authority was held by a young chief called 
Gaika, who was of a most amiable disposition, and 
possessed a clear and vigorous understanding. He 
had been at war with his uncle Zambie, who, having 
acted as regent during the minority of his nephew, 
had refused to resign to him the government on his 
coming of age. In this war Zambie had been joined 
by a powerful chief to the northward; but Gaika, 
assisted by his father’s friends, had been completely 

‘victorious, and had taken the usurper prisoner. This 
man, however, he treated with great lenity, restoring 
to him his wives and all his effects; and the only re- 
striction that was imposed upon him, was to be 
always in the same village with the king. Gaika 
was well affected towards the British government at 
the Cape; and were the hostilities. of the Dutch 
-boors sufficiently repressed, there is no doubt but 
that the Caffre nation, under such a chief, would 
make a rapid advancement in civilization. See Bar- 
row’s Account of Travels in Southern Africa, vol. i. 
p- 166, &c.; and vol. ii. p. 112.3 Le Vaillant Voyage 
dans Vinterieure de ? Afrique, tom. ii. p. 200, &c.; 
Sparmann's Voyage to the sa of Good Hope, vol. ii. 
p. 165.; Thunberg’s Travels in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, vol. i. and ii.; and Paterson’s Journies into the 
Country of the Hottentots and Caffraria, p. 92, &c. 
„„ or CALARI, the capital of Sardinia, 
stands upon a commanding. eminence, at the bottom 
of a capacious bay on the southern side of the island. 
The town rises from the sea, and, with its vicinity, 
has a very handsome appearance from the bay. It 
is defended by a castle and regular fortifications, and 
is divided into the upper town, which is improperly 
termed “ The Castle, and the lower town, or sub- 
urbs. The former is walled round, and contains 
some tolerable buildings; but the latter, which lies 
upon the shore, is irregular and dirty, and chiefly in- 
habited by the poorer classes. Cagliari was the resi- 
dence of a viceroy, the see of an archbishop, the 
place of assembly for the cortes or states general, and 
the seat of an university, founded in 1606. It con- 
tains a superb cathedral, five churches, and twenty 
convents ; and had a royal audience, and several other 
tribunals. eee 
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This town possesses an excellent harbour, and is Cahors, 


most conveniently situated for an extensive commerce. 
The want of proper encouragement, however, and 
burdensome restrictions, prevent the inhabitants from 
profiting by these advantages. They, have little 
trade, and seem to be completely absorbed in indo- 
lence. The harbour is screened. by a small island 
called Pietra Laida, and in the bay a numerous fleet 
may anchor in safety, in from three to fifteen fa- 
thoms of water. A,small mole, capable of containing 
four galleys, lies opposite the low town. It is shut 
in towards the south by a wall rising about three 
feet above the sea, which serves as a rampart, and 
has a battery of eleven pieces of cannon. . 
Cagliari is supposed to have been first founded by 
the Carthaginians, and called Caralis. Upon the ap- 
pearance of a British fleet under Sir John Leak in 
1708, the inhabitants, fearing the destruetion of their 


town, compelled the governor to surrender, after a 


few shots, when it was transferred to the Emperor 
Charles VI. It was, however, retaken by the Spa- 


niards in 1717, and about two years after ceded to 


the house of Savoy. Population 30,000. N. Lat. 
39° 25’, E. Long. 9 16“. See Peuchet Dictionnaire, 
&c.; Azumi Histoire Geographique, Politique, et 
Naturelle de la Sardaigne, 1801; and Della. cilia 
Cagliari, della citta Sassari Notizie compendiose sacre 
e profane, 1780. (L) a 
CAH ORS, a town of France, anciently called 
Divona Caduret, and, before the revolution, the ca- 
pital of Quercy, and a bishop’s see, but now the 
chief place in the department of the Lot, is situated 
upon a peninsula formed by that river, about 143 
leagues south from Paris. It is an irregular town, 
with narrow streets, built partly against the steep 
side of a hill, and defended with a thick wall and 
regular fortifications. The cathedral, which is orna- 
mented with a large cupola, bears evident marks of 
antiquity ; and there are still to be seen the ruins of 
a Roman amphitheatre and aqueduct. It has an aca- 
demy and lyceum; but its university, which was es- 
tablished in 1332, was united to that of Thoulouse in 
1751. Cahors has some manufactures of superfine and 
common drabs and ratteens. Its principal trade and 
wealth, however, are derived from the vineyards in 
the neighbourhood, which annually produce about 
60,000 pipes of wine. This wine holds a high rank 
among the red wines of France, and great quantities 
of it are transported by the Lot and the Garrone to 
Bourdeaux, from whence it is carried to Holland and 
England. This town carries on also a considerable 
traffic in hogs and walnut oil with Languedoc and 

Spain. It formerly had four annual fairs, each of 
which lasted four days; but it has now twelve, of 
one day each, which are held on the first day of eve - 
ry month, except in January and November, when 
the fair is kept on the third. , 

Cahors is governed by a prefect, a secretary-gene- 
ral, a receiver-general, a paymaster, and a director of 
the customs; and has a court of criminal and special 
justice, a tribunal of commerce, and a chamber of 
manufactures. Population 12, 000. N. Lat. 44° 26’, 
E. Long. 1° 32’. See Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c. 3 
and Tynna Almanach du Commerce, 1811. (+) 
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-Crifong, Cary, and Gane, are different names which have 


to a sea-port town of Palestine, situated 
— ae and opposite to Acre, 


this place 


a eep in arbours, 
formed of the boughs of trees. Since Caifa came 
into the possession of the chief of Acre, a custom- 
house has been established, and the town has been 
~ defended by a citadel, and by walls towards the sea, 
As the anchoring ground near Caifa is much supe- 
-riot to that at Acre, the corsairs formerly put in 
here to sell their prizes, which ly consisted of 
rice and slaves; and one of the Carmelites usually 


lent his aid as an interpreter between the pirates and er 


the inhabitants. As the port of Acre has been 
choked up, and is not able to receive large ships, 
the vessels which trade with: that place cast anchor 
in the bay of Acre, during the months of May, 
June, July, August, and September ; but during the 
other seven months of the year, they are under the 
necessity of loading and unloading the merchandise 
of Acre at Caifa, and of transporting it from one 
place to another in small barks. The town of Caifa 
‘exacts a certain tribute from travellers, who visit the 
church upon Mount Carmel; but the Europeans set- 
tled in the town are free from this exaction. The in- 
habitants are principally Mahometans, Catholics, and 
Greeks. Distance from Acre, 8 miles south-west. 
W. Long. 35° 10’, N. Lat. 320 44/. See Acre and 
CARMEL. Q 4 
CaAlFONG. See KuroxG. 
CAILLE, Nicholas Lewis DE La, 2 celebrated 
French astronomer, was born at Rumigny, in the 
nt of the Aisne, on the 15th of March 
1718. The example of his father, who, after quit- 
ting the army; dedicated his leisure hours to mathe- 
matical and mechanical pursuits, excited in the mind 
of his son an ardent passion for the same studies. 
After having gone through the usual course at school, 
where he gave manifest indications of his future ta- 
lents, he went to Paris in 1729, to perfect himself 
in the study of the classics and philosophy. Being 
intended for the church, La Caille was sent to study 
“theology at the college of Lisieux ; but his love for 
astronomy ‘became so great, that he declined enterin 
‘into priest’s orders, lest his religious duties shou 
be sacrificed to his ardour for science. At the earl 
age of 18 La Caille lost his father, and was left 
without any means of support. The Duke de Bour- 
bon, however, by whom his father had been patro- 
nised, generously extended the same kindness to the 
‘son, and ided for all his wants. In 1736 he be- 
came acquainted with Bailly, by whom he was recom- 


mended to James Cassini, who obtained for him an ap- 
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Caille. 


8 and by his valuable in- 
structions, he acquired m 2 of Somme 


his favourite science, and obtained a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the difficult art of observation. During the 
ear 1799, he was along with M. Cassini de 
ury, the brother of his friend, in the survey 

in 1744, 


of France, an account of which was 
under the title of Meridienne de i Royal 
de Paris ie aud, in the same year, he was 
appointed to ip of mathematics in the 
— rnc — — oc ath on the 3d 
» 1741, admitted a mem of 
Sciences, and he has enriched — 
learned body with many valuable communications. In 
1743, he published his Legons de Mecanique, His 
e Eid by Rover which has been 
translated into i Robertson, a peared in 
1746; a second edition was published in 1756, and a 


third edition by La Lande in 1780. The Lecons Ele- 
mentaires d’Oplique of La Caille were publi at 
Paris in 1750. For the work entitled L’ Art de veri- 


les dates, which was published at Paris in 1750, 
La Caille computed all the eclipses of the sun and 
moon from the commencement of the Christian era. 
He likewise calculated a volume of ephemerides from 
1745 to 1755, another from 1755 to 1764, and a third 
from 1765 to 1775. His Tabule Solares quas e no- 
visstmis suis vationibus deduxit, were published 


After having continued for several years to 
on his observations at the observatory of the Maza- 
rine college, he proposed to the French court the 
project of visiting the Cape of Good Hope, for 
the purpose of settling the positions of the stars in 
the southern hemisphere. This having met 
with the approbation of the minister, he set out 
for the Cape on the 2ist November, 1750; and du- 
ring his residence at that settlement and in the isles 
of France and Bourbon, he observed the places of 
no fewer than 10,000 stars which are invisible in 
our latitude, and made a number of im ob- 


servations on the io of the planets, the ob- 


in 1758. 


tic, and astronomical refractions. 

ving thus completed the object of his voyage be- 
fore the arrival of the vessel that was to carry him 
back to Europe, he resolved to employ the rest of his 
time in measuring a degree of the meridian. By means 
of a base of 38,802 feet, which was measured three 
times, he found that the distance between the Cape 
and a place called Klip-Fontyn, was 410,814 feet; 


and hence he obtained the length of a degree of tho 
» meridian, in the latitude of 33° 18’ south, to be about 


$42,240 Paris feet, or 57,040 toises. La Caille’s in- 


‘struments, however, were by no means excellent; and 


La Lande observes, that the toise which he made use 
of was too great.“ 

After an absence of four La Caille returned 
to France in 1754, and pot ver himself in prepa- 
ring for publication the numerous observations which 
he made at the Cape. In 1757, he published his 
Astronomie Fundamenta novissimis solis ct stellarum 
observationibus stabiliia, In this valuable work of 


* See Mem. Acad. Par. 1751, p. 435; and Aetronomie par La Lande, tom. iii. part. 2643, 2698. 
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who lived at the game time with, himself. La wo 
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Caine. which only a small impression was published, he 
gase the positions of 397 principal stars, which he 


had determined with the utmost exactness, by means 
of two instruments of six feet radius, at the observa- 
tory of the Mazarine College. This catalogue was 
the result of nearly ten years labour, and cost him 
more trouble than if he had determined the positions 
of 4000 in the common manner. f It was followed 
by another, containing the right ascension and de- 
clination of 1942 southern stars, selected from the 
10,000 which he observed at the Cape.{ The 
right ascension and declinations of the other 8000 
have not yet been calculated, but all the observations 
were published by Maraldi in 1763, in a work en- 
titled, Calum Australe Stelliferum. Between Septem- 
ber 1760 and March 1762, La Caille determined the 
positions of 515 zodiacal stars; but in the midst of 
these observations, he fell a victim to his ardour 
for astronomy. In 1760 he had been attacked with 
a severe fit of the gout; but though it did not inter 
rupt his observations, his health began gradually to 
decline, and being seized with a malignant fever 
on the 15th of March, he died on the 21st of March 
1762. M. Bailly finished the calculations which 
La Caille had begun, and published the catalogue 
of 515 zodiacal stars, at the beginning of the ephe- 
merides for 1765—1774, which had been calculated 
by La Caille. This catalogue is also incorporated 
with the catalogue in our article on AsTRONOMY. 
It has been lately republished by Mr Vince in his 
Complete System of Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 513. 

In addition to these valuable catalogues, the science 
of astronomy owes many other obligations to La Caille. 
After comparing the numerous observations which 
he made on the parallaxes of the planets, with the ob- 
servations of Bradley, Zanotti, Cassini, Gentil, War- 
gentin, Strommer, and Scheumark, he found that 
26.8, the mean of 27 results, was the horizontal pa- 
rallax of Mars on the 14th September 1751, the day 
of his opposition to the sun ; and that the horizontal 
parallax of the sun was 101”..§ His memoir on Astro- 
nomical refractions, published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1755, contains much valuable informa- 
tion on that difficult subject. It is founded on the 
comparison of the distances of 160 stars from the ze- 

niths of Paris and the Cape, each of which were ob- 
served at least six times with very good instruments. 


Beside the works which we have mentioned, La 


Caille published the Memoirs of Father Feuille at 
the Canary Isles; the Journal of M. de Chazelle’s 
Voyage to the Levant ; the Astronomical observations 
of William, Landgrave of Hesse, which the Duke 
de Laval had found at Cassel; and a new edition of 
Bouguer’s Essai d’Optique sur la Gradation de la 
Lumiere, which appeared in 1760. 

La Caille was elected a member of the Royal So- 
eieties of London and Gottingen, and of the Acade- 
mies of Petersburgh, Berlin, Stockholm, and Bo- 
logna; and such was his industry and labour, that 
La Lande maintains that he made more observations 


work, to be entitled, The History of Astronomy 
through all ages, with a comparison of the ancient 
and modern observations, and the construction and 
use of the instruments employed in making them; 
but he did not live to make any progress in the com- 
position of it. Science might have long regretted 
this unfortunate event, had not the celebrated Bailly 
executed the same plan with such brilliant success. 

The memoirs published by La Caille will be found 
in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1741, 1742, 
1743, 1744, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, 1749, 1750, 
1751, 1752, 1753, 1754, 1755, 1756, 1757, 1758, 
1759, 1760, 1761, 1763. See the Histoire de L’ A- 
cademie, 1762; Connoissance des Mouvemens Celes- 
tes, pour 1767; and the Journal Historique du 
Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne Esperance, par M. 
De la Caille, published at Paris in 1763 by M. Car- 
lier. (o) 5 


conical form. Cairns seem to differ from barrows, 
only in regard to the materials of which they are 
composed: they both seem to have been designed 
for the same purposes; and accidental circumstances 
directed the one to be constructed of stones, and 
the other of accumulated earth. In Scotland and 
Wales, cairns are more common, because the ma- 


_terials are every where to be found in abundance. 
In England, barrows are more frequent, because 


stones are not so easily procured for the construction 
of these monuments.. In Egypt, the two forms 
are sometimes found conjoined, as when a conical 
mound of earth is surmounted by a pyramid of 
bricks. ae 
It is in vain that we attempt to trace the history 
of cairns, or to deduce their origin from any parti- 
cular nation; they evidently originate in principles 
common to human nature, and were the first rude 
monuments of events which men were desirous to 
commemorate. Wherever we read of a pillar, or a 
stone set up as a memorial, we see the origin of the 
cairn, and the principle which gave rise to its con- 
struction: Gen. xxxi. 46; Josh. iv. 5. The dura- 
bility of the substances, of which these monuments 
were composed, recommended them as memorials to 
more polished ages, and the splendid pillar and stu- 
pendous pyramid are only improvements and exten- 
sions of this simple structure. a fies 
From this view of the subject, it is evident that 
we do not mean.to confine the uses of cairns, either 
to the purposes of religion or sepulture: they seem 
to have been applied to any event which appeared 
articularly worthy of commemoration. The Israel- 
ites raised a great heap of stones on the body of A- 
chan, as a monument of perpetual infamy, Josh. vii. 
26 ; and they also raised a heap of stones to celebrate 
their miraculous passage over the river Jordan. In 
the same manner, cairns are raised in Scotland to this 


+ This catalogue is incorporated with the general catalogue of the fixed stars, which we have given in the article AsTro- 


nomy, vol. ii. p. 745. 


＋ This catalogue was published in the Memoirs of the French Academy for 1752, and has been republished in the Tables de 


Berlin, tom. iii. p. 183. 
§ Introduction to the Ephemerides de 1765—1 774, p. 4 
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Caille had sketched out the plan of an extensive 
| 


CAIRN, a heap of stones thrown together in a 


— peep gO Log at ane r 
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dein, day, in places where murders or suicides are com. Scotland, expressive of honour to the dead, “ I will Cai 


As religion, however, even in the rudest states of 


society; has always deeply interested the feelings of 


men, we may naturally expect numerous monuments 
relating to this important subject. Connected with 
religion is the sepulture of the dead, an object of 
great importance in the estimation both of civilized 
and barbarous nations; and there can be no doubt 


that the cairns in Britain have often been consecrated | 
to both these purposes. Without travelling far into 
_ the region of conjecture, we might claim for these 


humble monuments, the same origin and use which 
have been ascribed to the lofty pyramids of Egypt. 
Accordingly, some of our antiquarians have suppo- 
sed the cairns to be relicts of Druidical superstition, 
and originally dedicated to the — of the sun; 
whilst others have contended, that they are to be 


considered merely as funeral monuments. The first 


opinion derives some support from a practice common 
in former times, of going round these cairns at par- 
ticular periods, according to the course of the sun, 
when a favourable issue was desired to any event or 
undertaking ; and of moving in an opposite diree- 
tion, when vengeance and im 
ced against obnoxious individuals: The second opi- 
nion derives confirmation, from the circumstance of 
urns and bones being generally found under these 
monuments. But the two opinions are not at all in- 


consistent. The place consecrated to religious uses, 


would naturally be considered as the most proper re- 
ceptacle for the sacred reliques of the dead ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the feelings which arise from con- 
templating the remains of our relations and friends, 
dispose ee! mind to devotion, and fit the place 
bese contains them for the hallowed purposes of 
religion. hate P 


Cairns are to be found in almost every part of Scot- 


land; and, in a great variety of instances, where 


their contents have been examined, they have been 


found to enclose urns, implements of war, ornaments 
of dress, &c. See Statist. Account passim ; and 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. 

A late traveller in America pretends, that he has 
discovered some very singular monuments of this 
kind. He says, that, on a certain occasion, after 


removing a quantity of loose stones on the top of an 


eminence, he came at last to something resembling a 
tesselated pavement ; beneath this he found the fi- 
ure of a warrior, with a large serpent under his 
eet, all formed of coloured wood, which fell to pie- 
ces on endeavouring to lift it. He also found seve- 
ral rings of metal, which affords him an opportunity 


of speculating on the ancient civilization of America. 


See Ashe’s Travels. We should regard the facts as 
very: ting vlan were we perfectly satisfied as to their 
authenticity.“ f N 

There is a proverb among the Highlanders in 


ations were denoun- 


ien, 

— mitted; and there can be no doubt, that many of add a stone to your cairn.“ Cairo. 
the ancient cairns are designed to celebrate events of | Mr Pennant thus describes a large cairn in Wales. 
more propitious omen. 4 “ The name of this place is taken from an immense 


carnedd, or heap of stones, surrounded with t 
upright stones in an adjacent field. It seems to have 
beneath it, passages formed on the sides and tops 
with flat stones or flags. These were the reposito- 
ries of the dead. Not that bones or urns are alwa 
98 — — for the ae like „ hes 
t mids o „ often to isa p- 

ited in their 22 a reliques lodged 
in these laboured mausoleums. A few years ago,’ 
there were discovered under a carnedd, near the seat’ 
of Sir Nicholas Bayley, a passage three feet wide, 
four feet two or three inches high, and about nine- 
teen feet and a half long, which led into a room 
about nine feet in diameter, and seven in height. 
The form was an irregular hexagon, and the sides 
composed of six rude slabs, one of which measured 
in its diagonal, eight feet nine inches. In the middle 
was an artless pillar of stone, four feet eight inches 
in circumference. This supported the roof, which 
consisted of one great stone, near ten feet in diame-’ 
ter. Along the sides of the room was, if I may be 
allowed the expression, a stone bench, on which 
were found human bones, which fell to dust almost 
at a touch: it is probable, that the bodies were ori- 
ginally placed on the bench. There are proofs that 
it was customary with the Gauls to place their dead 
in that form in cells; and that they added to the head 
of each body a stone weapon, which served as a pil- 
low; but nothing of the kind was discovered in this 
sepulchre. The diameter of the incumbent carnedd 
is from ninety to a hundred feet. This seems to be 
that which: Mr Rowland takes notice of in his Mona 
anliqua. Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. iii. See 
Barrows. 

- CAIRO, or, as it is often called, Granp Camo, 
the chief city of Egypt, stands on the right or eastern 
bank of the Nile, a few leagues above the commence- 
ment of the Delta. The body of the town is dis- 
tant about half a league from the river; and situated 
in the entrance to that immense plain, composed of 
alluvial soil, which here suddenly spreads out from 
the Nile, and comprehends the w of Lower 
Egypt. Towards the east of Cairo stands the cita- 
del. built on a lofty rock in the neighbourhood of a 
mountain called Mokaddem ; about a mile to the west 
stand the ruins of Boulac, lately the flourishing port of 
Cairo; and at the same distance up the river is si- 
tuated the populous suburb of Fostat, formerly the 
capital of all Egypt: 

Cairo, „ the queen of cities,” and the boast and 
ornament of the East, was founded, according to the 
Oriental writers, in the tenth century of our æra, by 
Moaz, the first Fatemite caliph, who called it El Ka- 
hira, or victorious, in commemoration of his conquest 
of Egypt. This prince having soon after transferred 
his seat of empire Barbary to Fostat the Egyp- 


we have some suspicion, that these Travels are of home manufacture, though the Edinburgh Review does not question 
their authenticity, nor express any doubts as to the facts above mentioned. On the contrary, it aflirms such monuments te 


de common. f 
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Cairo, tian capital, made Cairo, in the vicinity, his place of 
ny residence, where he had a magnificent palace. After 


this period, if we may believe the same authorities, 
Cairo for the space of 200 years consisted of little 
more than gardens, barracks for soldiers, and the 
houses of a few grandees ; till in the 13th century, 
the victorious Christians, who had invaded Egypt, 
gave a sudden impulse to its augmentation. Having 
taken Alexandria, and a number of other places, 
these formidable crusaders directed their march upon 
Fostat ; but the Saracens, in the hope of disappoint- 
ing their avarice, had already set their capital on fire, 
which contined to burn for fifty-four days. The 
town being thus reduced to ashes, the miserable po- 
pulation sought refuge in Cairo, which from that 
time became the chief city, and now began to be 
known by the title Masr, or capital, which formerly 
was applied to Fostat. The Europeans, not under- 
standing this circumstance thoroughly, speak of an 
old and a new Cairo, instead of old and new Masr. 
Masr, or Mesr, seems a relict of Mizraim, the ancient 
name of Egypt. 

Soon after this event, the famous Saladin, elevated 
to the throne of the Egyptian Sultans, became a 
great benefactor to the new city; for he not only 
adorned it with mosques; a university, and other pub- 
lic edifices, but rendered it.a place of great strength. 
He entirely surrounded “Cairo with a wall, three 
leagues in circuit, which is still almost entire; built, or 
at least strengthened, the citadel, and beautified the 
town with a great number of gates, one or two of 
which are the admiration of travellers for their simple 
magnificence. About the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; Cairo was one of the richest and most flour- 
ishing citiesinthe world. It still preserved some re- 
mains of its ancient learning, it was the common 
storehouse of European and Asiatic merchandise, 
and its commerce extended from the pillars of Her- 
cules to the remotest regions of India. The subse- 
quent decay of this amazing city was occasioned by 
two concurrent causes, the conquest of Egypt by the 
Turks, those merciless enemies of learning and of in- 
dustry, and the discovery of a passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Among the interesting par- 
ticulars connected with the histery of Cairo, we can- 
not forbear reminding the reader, that here, in 1801, a 
British force took a whole army of French prisoners, 
and sent them back to their own country laden with 
the curses of an outraged population. 

Cairo is still of prodigious extent, being, accord- 
ing to Volney, equal in size to Paris. The town it- 
self, independently of its suburbs, is above an hour’s 
walk in length, and its circumference more than nine 
miles. Its general figure is that of an immense crés- 
eent, winding round the bottom of the citadel. The 
general appearance of the capital from the Nile, is 
brilliant in the extreme. Sunk amidst the innumerable 
hillocks of rubbish, which have been accumulating 
in its vicinity for ages, the humbler buildings are con- 
cealed from the view; while the more lofty edifices, 
the citadel, and countless minarets, rising out of the 
gay foliage of the garden trees, present a noble spe- 
cimen of * On a nearer approach, 
however, the illusion in a great measure vanishes. 


Its environs aré disfigured: by mounds of filth and Cairo. 
rubbish already mentioned; and the multitudes of ==! 


tombs, together with the stench of the common sewers; 
excite disagreeable sensations, Like all oriental cities, 
which are still what they were five hundred years ago, 

ou perceive on entering it but an irregular assem- 

lage of dirty hovels, or rather masses of villagesy 
crowded and huddled together in the greatest confus 
sion. The streets are extremely crooked and nar 
row ; and as they are not paved, the erowds of men; 
camels, horses, asses, and dogs, which are continually 
bustling through these narrow passes, keep up an in- 
cessant atmosphere of dust. It is a singular eircum- 
stance, that the streets are overrun with wild dogs, 
while clouds of hawks and pigeons are flying above. 
The principal streets of Cairo run generally from 
north to south, parallel to the great canal which in- 
tersects the town; and the lesser from east to west, 
These last, many of which have no thoroughfare, 
communicate with a main street, which extends the 
whole length of the town, and is lined on both sides 
with shops, crammed from top to bottom with all 
kinds of merchandise. The houses, crowding often into 
groups, large vacant spaces intervene and these, to- 
gether with the numerous courts and gardens inclu- 
ded within the walls, are, during the inundation of the 
Nile, converted into lakes; so that what is covered 
with flowers and verdure in April, is in September 
sailed over in boats, 

The houses of the poor are built of mud, or uns 
burnt bricks dried in the sun, and are only one stos 
ry high; those of the better sort of inhabitants are 
composed of a soft stone brought from Mount Mo- 
kaddem, and, contrary to the common practice in the 
East, consist of two and sometimes three stories, ha- 
ving all flat roofs, or terraces of stone or tiles. The 
houses here being wisely calculated for defence, the 
ground floor is either a shop, or has no windows 
towards the street. The upper windows, and those 
which look towards the court behind, are generally 
latticed ; many are to be seen with paper, while 
some of the rich indulge in the luxury of glass. The 
houses of the beys and grandees are large and con- 
venient structures, being in the form of a square, 
with a court or garden in the centre; around which 
are ranges of apartments for the different de- 
scriptions of the numerous inmates and domesties; but 


being surrounded with high dead walls, these edifices 


contribute nothing to the decoration of the streets. 
The gardens, which occupy the area of these courts, 
are well stored with trees of the most grateful and 
picturesque appearance, such as the palm and the 
sycamore ; and these, ether with the waterworks 
and basins, constructed of the finest marble, produce 
a feeling of coolness and refreshment extremely 
agreeable in this scorching climate. 

Cairo abounds with * and sumptuous reser- 
voirs for supplying passengers with water; and the 
number and elegance of its baths are no where sur- 
passed. The okals, or warehouses, in which whole- 
sale commodities are kept, are remarkable for their 
size and strength; and are also convenient and 
clean—uncommon qualities in this country. The 
bazars, too, or retail market places, are very exten- 
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houses, lately destroyed in the frays between the Caire 
ill you arrive at the foot of =——— 


containing many covered stalls, or 
different — — ; for aah tied 
of which there are appropriate quarters. But the 
greatest ornament of this city are its mosques, or 
— of which there are upwards of three hun- 
within the walls, All these edifices being 
adorned with minarets or lofty steeples, of the light- 
est and most ornamented architecture, ably in- 
terrupt the uniformity of the flat-roofed and 
are so numerous as actually to appear at a distance 
like the masts of ships in a harbour, These 
minarets are surrounded, at a great elevation, with 
projecting galleries, in which stand the public criers, 
who announce the stated times of prayer prescribed 
by the Mahometan law. Upwards of eight hundred 
voices may be heard at once from these lolty stations. 
It ia said that the jealous Mahometans compel these 
criers, by an oath, to keep their eyes shut while 
above, lest they should look into any of their harems; 
but that as a better precaution, they generally select 
blind persons for this office! Among this multitude 
of mosques, several are remarkable for their elegance 
and solidity. The most magnificent is the mosque 
of Sultan — next to it is the mouristan, a fa- 
mous hospital for the insane, the sick, and the blind, 
where fourteen thousand persons are said to receive 
at the public expence. Not far off is ano- 
ther noble structure, the mosque of flowers, in which 
there is an academy or college. This building, at the 
same time that it is a master-piece of oriental decora- 
tion, and splendidly adorned in the interior with mar- 
ble pillars and Persian carpets, is so remarkabl 
strong that the Beys have sometimes mounted it wit 
cannon, and dislodged the pacha from the citadel, 
Here is a considerable collection of manuscripts ; 
but the only branches of learning taught are a sort 
of — theology, grammar, and astrology, in 
which the Malometans are great believers. The in- 
terior of these mosques is m general fitted up with 
the greatest simplicity. The pavement is commonly 
covered with mats, seldom with carpeting; while 
the walls have scarcely any other ornaments than 
some passages of the Koran written in letters of gold, 


together with a vast number of plain lamps suspend- 


ed in horizontal rows. In the middle of the cy 


the Greeks have a large church dedicated to St Ni- 
cholas. Here also the Armenians have one, and the 
Copts, or native Christians of the Eutychian sect, 
two. Their patriarchs, and that of Alexandria, of 
the Greek persuasion, have their residence in the street 
called Harte Room; and in another called Juwaria, 
resides the Archbishop of Mount Sinai, who, though 
he always lives at Cairo, is not a suffragan of the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, but of that of Jerusalem. As 
the doors of these convents cannot be opened without 
paying an enormous tax to the Arabs, the entrance 
is by a window, to which you are hoisted up in a 
basket. The Jews also have a synagogue near the 
Greek church. het wi : 

The citadel forms a noble object, It is situated 


on a rock of considerable elevation, and is about 


breton in —— entered by two 
; you ascend to the higher by a stee 
paved with large flag stones, through piles of ruined 
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Turks and iaus, till 
the walle, which are lofty and strong. As 4 fortress, 
however, the citadel is chiefly calculated, since the 
iu vention of gun-powder, to ovetawe the town, be- 
ing co by Mount Mokaddem, a range of bars 
ren and naked rocks in its vicinity. The French 
engineers, according to Lord Valentia, wished to 
remedy this inconvenience by noting up the com- 
manding eminence, a design certainly practicable 
though of great labour; but Bonaparte would not 
consent to a measure which had not origi with 
himself. All travellers agree in stating the view 


from the ramparts to be ton yoo! magnificent, 
You survey the whole of Grand Cairo, with all its 
gardens, fountains, squares, palaces, mosques, and 
minarets, stretched out at your feet, the ruins of Bou- 
lac, the populous towa of Fostat, the aque- 
duct, the broad majestic stream of the Nile iuter- 
spersed with verdant islands, the village of Geza on 
its opposite bank, and those eternal monuments of 
human skill and folly—the pyramids, Though at 
2 aca pac off, the courses a stones of which 

yramids are composed, t er with the head 
of the sphinx. rising 928 of mage are perfectly 
distinguishable by the naked eye; so enormously 
great are these masses! 

The old and new citadels were formerly separate ; 
but the French, having opened a communication 
between them, in a great measure converted them 
into one. All the objects of curiosity are contained 
in the new. This fortress, in which there isa very 
handsome d' armes, is divided into three parts; 
the first contains the pacha's palace, the second the 

uarter of the Janissaries, and the third those of the 
zabs. The palace has little to recommend it but its 
great size. Formerly it was splendidly ornamented, 
when occupied by the sovereigns of Egypt; but now 
that it is intrusted to the Turkish pachas, who are 
frequently changed, they take no interest in keeping 
in repair this vast structure. They even no 
reside in the citadel, but in a large house in th 
town; using only a ruinous apartment in the palace 
as a divan, or council room. All the buildings in 
this quarter are in ruins, except those connected with 
its defence. The barracks of the Janissaries are ve 
strong, and resemble an old European fortress vt 
high walls and towers. N 
is pa sone several splendid remains of 
antiquity. Near t uarter of the Azabs, is 
truly n —— of ancient art 1 el 
This enormous pit, dug all the way th the 
solid rock, is sunk to the depth of 276 feet. At 
the mouth, it is an oblong square of twenty-four feet 
ore hteen ; being eighty-four feet in circumference ; 
ich dimensions are regularly preserved to the depth 
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left between it and the well, in which a few windows 
give a scanty light. In the lower division this pre- 
caution of a partition is omitted, and the descent is 
of course perilous in the extreme. The stage or floor 
in the middle of the well serves a valuable purpose. 
It contains a large basin, and affords sufficient space 
for three oxen, that here raise the water by means of 
a wheel; this water is poured from the string of small 
buckets connected with the wheel, into the basin al - 
ready mentioned; from which it is again raised in the 
same way, by other oxen moving round the mouth of 
the well. This stupendous excavation, it is unneces- 
sary to add, is attributed by the vulgar to the patri- 
arch Joseph. Some have supposed it to be the work 
of Saladin, whose real name was Joseph, or Vussuf. 
For our own part, we are disposed to consider it as 
the work of a people much more scientific than the 
Saracens, and worthy of the same engineers who 
erected the pyramids. If this was really the site of 
the Egyptian Babylon, which is the opinion of many 
antiquaries, we cannot well suppose such a strong 
place to have been at the mercy of an enemy for wa- 


ter. Strabo, indeed, describes the water of Babylon 


as being raised by manual labour from the Nile. But 
this also is the case at Cairo; for though the water 
of the well probably proceeds from the Nile, yet per- 
colating through sand impregnated with various sa- 
line substances, it is brackish; for which reason fresh 
water directly from the river is conveyed by an aque- 
duct to the fot of the citadel, whence it is raised to 
the castle by machinery. The tower of lights near 
Fostat, which Savary, after Pococke, contends is the 
real Babylon, is totally dependent on the water of the 
Nile, and therefore could never have been a place of 
great strength ; whereas, that of Cairo prefers indeed 
the river water, but has, in case of necessity, an 
abundant supply within itself, and a well which bears 
every mark of the remotest antiquity. 

In the citadel is also Joseph’s palace, an uncom- 
monly fine building, exhibiting precious remains of its 
ancient magnificence. The great hall, so much ce- 
lebrated by all travellers, and of which the reader will 
find a fe hoe engraving in Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
is truly admirable. On four gigantic pillars of red 
granite, four elegant arches of Saracenie architecture 
recline, which formerly supported the roof. The 
capitals of the pillars are Egyptian, and belonged to 
a more ancient building. Another grand apartment. 
is adorned with numerous pillars of granite, each of 
a single piece; all of these except four, which have 
Corinthian capitals, are in the Egyptian style, and 
are evidently but the spoils of prior ages ingeniously 
enough combined by the industrious, though far in- 
ferior, hands of the Arabs. Opposite to this room 
is another, which commands a view of the whole city 
and neighbourhood. Here were woven and embroider- 
ed with gold, the rich green hangings, and the black 


covering of the Caaba, annually sent to Mecca by the 


grand aga The walls of this apartment, now 
filled with ruins, were covered with figures in ex- 
quisite mosaic, part of which still remains; as were 
those of a neighbouring room, with handsome paint - 
ing’ and the names of the ancient sovereigns of 
l object of attention in the castle is, the 


mint, the only one in all Egypt. Here the gold Caite. 


dust and silver ore, collected on account of govern. \ 
ment, in Africa and other places, are converted into 
coin; the gold into mahboobs, zingerlys, and fun- 
duklys, respectively of the value of 63. 104d., 78. 7d., 
and 9s. 6d.; the silver into pieces of one; five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, and forty paras; the value of 
the para being about three farthings of our money. 
The scandalous adulteration of these coins is a source 
of immense profit to the government: when the peo- 
ple murmur, some cannon are pointed at the town, 
which give instant currency to the money. On one 
side of the coin is the name of the reigning sultan, 
on the other is Masr, and the date. The machinery 
for striking the coin is similar to that employed in 
all the European mints before the invention of Mr 
Bolton. Instead of flattening the»metals by means 
of rollers, they beat it out with hammers. ~ 2 
The number of tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo is enormous. All the different races of men 
have distinct burying grounds. The English are 
buried with the Greeks. The tombs of the sultans: 
and of the Mamelukes are of white marble ; and these 
immense cemeteries, crowned with domes and minarets. 
and gilt pavilions, are much more magnificent than 
the abodes of the living. This Necropolis, this city 
of the dead, is a little to the east of Cairo, without 
the walls. : 
About a mile to the west of the city, on the right 
bank of the Nile, stands the once flourishing and po- 
pulous town of Boulac. This being the principal 
port of Cairo, it formerly presented a scene of per- 
petual bustle and activity. All the various commo- 
dities brought up from Rosetta aud Damietta, as well 
as those from Upper Egypt, were brought in here in 
an infinite number of vessels of all descriptions; here 
was the capital custom-house of Egypt, together with 
an immense bazar, in which there was a perpetual 
market. The magazines of rice, salt, nitre, and se- 
veral productions of Upper Egypt, were also esta- 
blished in this town, including the large granary of 
the sultan, whence he sent an annual supply of corn 
to the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. This town, 


however, we understand, is now a melancholy monu- 
ment of French barbarity. Having joined Cairo in 


an insurrection against these oppressors, this unfor- 
tunate place was.entered by storm, given up.to be 
pillaged for three days by the French soldiery, and 
finally burnt to the ground, 1 ! 

Fostat, otherwise called Masr-el-atik, or Old Masr, 
improperly by us called Old Cairo, though greatly 
decayed from its ancient grandeur, is still a consider- 
able town, being half a league in extent. Its ruinous 
citadel, chiefly inhabited by Christians, contains a 
large convent of Greek monks, who used to accom- 
modate with lodging and. provisions, the numerous 
visitors from Cairo, attracted hither in the hot months 
by the salubrity of the air, the vicinity of the river,’ 
and the pleasant groves of the isle of Rhoda; but of 


late the cruel exactions of the Albanians have com- 
pelled these industrious fathers to shut up their con- 


vent, and retire to a smaller building. Fostat con- 
tains three custom- houses, for the trade of the Said, 
and the famous magazine called Joseph's Granary, 
where is still deposited the corn of the Thebais, des- 
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of the best houses are built on this canal, where also 
Eure . During the influx ——v"— 


tined for the provision of the troops.” — 
t 


great ve- 
neration, as being the retreat of the holy family du- 
their abode in Egypt. 
At the entrance of t r 
“aqueduct in a hexagonal building, each side of which 
is eighty feet wide, and one hundred high. Oxen 
go up a very gentle ascent, and turn a wheel, which 
raises water from the Nile to the top of the building. 
From a reservoir stationed here, it flows into the 
and is thus carried to another reservoir near 
the castle: there it is raised a second time by several 
wheels to the palace of the pacha, for the supply of 
the garrison. The aqueduct is a handsome structure 
ot rustic work, supported by three hundred arches, 
and is said to have — built by the Arabs in the 
_ sixteenth century, in imitation of a similar work now 
in ruins, which supplied the eitadel of Fostat. 
Near this place, too, begins the great kalige or 
canal. Diverging from the Nile at a pretty sharp 
angle, it proceeds down towards Cairo, divides that 
city into two portions, filling in its passage all the 
ponds, reservoirs, and private canals of the place, and 
empties itself some leagues to the east in the Birque, 
a lake surrounded at present by the villas and plea- 
sure-houses of the rich, and famous as the rendez- 
vous of the pilgrims of Mecca. » The extent between 
the Nile and the Birque forms but a small portion of 
_ this stupendous canal. It once communicated with 
the Red Sea; and vessels laden with the productions 
of Egypt traversed the burning desert. This work 
is ascribed by Savary, on the suspicious authority of 
the Arabian writers, to the caliphate of Omar, whose 
dominions at home being afflicted with famine, he is 
said to have commanded Amrou (who had just con- 
quered Egypt, and burnt the library of Alexandria) 
to “dig a kalige,“ for the conveyance of grain. 
Hence this canal is styled by the Orientals, “ The 
River of the Prince of the Faithful. But our best 
-antiquaries ascribe it to the emperor Trajan, calling it 
by the name of Amnis Trajanus, a caval mentioned 
by Ptolemy ; and indeed it appears to us infinitely 
more likely to be the work of a Roman emperor, 
than of a sanguinary horde of barbarians in the me- 
ridian heat of their religious fanaticism. This canal 
is certainly of great Ae to Cairo and the neigh- 
bourhood, as it fills the reservoirs within and without 
the walls, and thus ensures a supply of water for house- 
hold purposes, and for the irrigation of the lands. It 
is accordingly cleaned very carefully every year for the 
reception of the flood, and for some time is used as a 
street. This operation, however, being delayed as long 
as possible, to prevent a fresh accumulation of obsta- 
eles, the canal remains for six months after the recess 
of the water in a most horrible condition. The quan- 
tities of filth which it then daily accumulates, pre- 
vent its 2 dried by the heat of the sun within 
the city; and the detestable smell which is produ. 
oed, during the hot season, from this putrid mass of 
‘stagnant water, soil, and dead fish, which are here 
left in great quantities by the Nile, infects the air, 
and, as some have conjectured, gives rise to the 
plague. It must be observed, however, that many 
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is the quarter of the 
of the inundation it is extremely pleasant, and pre- 
sents a splendid exhibition of Egyptian fashion, be- 
ing covered with parties of pleasure in their light skiffs 
— gilt 


75 ; 
barges, regaled with every ies of music, 
-and enjoying, in the midst of 9 spectators, 
who at this time crowd their terraces and windows, 


the refreshing coolness of the recent flood. 

Between Fostat, on the right bank of the Nile, 
and Geza, a small village on the opposite side, is the 
island of Rhoda, a pleasant spot in the middle of the 
river, about a mile in length, and entirely covered 
with e sycamore trees, and the most lovely ver- 
dure. The southern extremity of this island is forti- 
fied with bulwarks of the strongest masonry, to re- 
sist the force of the current. Over this breast-work 
is erected the building which contains the celebrated 
Nilometer, called Mekias, an accurate engraving of 
which the reader will find in Pococke. This water 
r. has been visited by every traveller into 
Egypt, consists of a very superb marble pillar with 
a Corinthian capital, rising out of the centre of a ba- 
sin, which has a communication with the Nile; and 
being accurately graduated to the top, exhibits the 

uantity of increase or diminution in the height of 
the river. Over the pillar is built a magnificent 
dome, supported by 3 placed round the basin, 
and the whole is surrounded by the ruins of a 
palace. It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the 
importance attached by the Epyptians to the annual 
overflowing of the Nile. As little or no rain falls in 


‘that country, the crops depend entirely on artificial 


irrigation ; and when the waters of the Nile do not 
fill the canals and reservoirs, called birques, as well 
as deposit on the fields its fertilizing slime, vain are 
the labours of the husbandman. The Egyptians ac- 
cordingly have, in all ager assiduously watched its 

rogress, and ascertained its quantity by a nilometer. 
The present mekias is above nine hundred years old. 
As soon as the river has begun to rise, its daily in- 
crease is watched by an officer, who continually 
transmits his report to Cairo, where it is proclaimed 
and received with the utmost eagerness. When it 
has risen to the desired height, about sixteen cubits, 
and the people have paid to the grand signior the 
tax for the use of the water, the pacha, attended by 
the beys and the whole of the court, goes in grand 
procession from Cairo, to be present at the openi 
of. the great canal, which we have already descr 


as intersecting that capital. Upon a signal given by 


the pacha, the workmen immediately open the mou 

of the canal, which till now has been kept shut, and, 
as the water rushes into it. handfuls of silver are 
thrown into the stream by the nobility, by which 
means a most amusing aquatic scramble is produced 
among the populace, who dive for the money. At 
the same instant, multitudes of people in thousands 
of boats, and decked in their gayest attire, are eager 
to glide into the canal, and with the sound of vocal 
and instrumental music testify their joy on the occa- 
sion. The pacha, at the same time, going on board 
his magnificent bark, accompanied by the whole of 
his attendants in their barges, returns by water to 
Cairo in the same order of procession as he had gone 
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by land. This ceremony of opening the canal, when 
the whole population of Cairo turn out, presents one 
of the most interesting spectacles to be met with in 
Egypt. 

The population of Cairo is composed of a great 
many different races. The most numerous class are 
the Arabs, who constitute the body of the people. 
The other races are the Copts, who are Christians, 
and are the original people of the country, Albani- 
ans, Mamelukes, Turks, Jews, Syrians, Armenians, 
and Greek and Roman Catholic Christians. Besides 
these, there are Persians, Indians, Muggrebins, or 
western Africans, Abyssinians, and individuals of al- 
most every nation under the sun, together with mul- 
titudes of negro slaves. To many of these races dis- 
tinct quarters of the city are assigned, particularly to 
the 5 Muggrebins, and Europeans. The 
amount of this mixed and motley population it is im- 
possible to ascertain, as the Mahometans neither keep 
registers, nor permit a numeration of the people. 

Some have stated it so high as 700,000, asserting 
that in one season 300,000 have been swept off by 
the plague ; while others reduce it to 250,000 souls. 
Niebuhr justly contends, that the immense cireuit of 
the town is no criterion of its population, containing 
as it does so many vacant spaces of canals, gardens, 
reservoirs, mosques, and public edifices, not to men- 
tion the lowness of the houses, which are, in general, 
but one story high; so that the population cannot 
by any means be supposed equal to that of a Euro- 
pean city ofthe same extent. Browne, however, thinks 
it cannot be less than 300,000. The dress of the com- 
mon people is simple, and adapted to the climate. The 
men wear a shirt of coarse calico, which hangs down 
to the knees ; above this they have another larger and 
longer, of a blue, or rather black colour; and the 
addition of a broad leathern girdle completes the bo- 
dy dress. Their legs are bare, their feet sometimes 
protected by coarse shoes of untanned leather, while 
their heads are covered witha red cap, wound round 
with a piece of calico. The women are dressed much 
in the same style, but without the girdle and shoes; 
the most remarkable difference consisting in an ugly 
thick veil, which entirely covers the face and breast, 
with two holes in it, opposite the eyes, to see through. 
This piece of dress, together with the brown arms 
and ragged drapery of the Egyptian women, gives 


them somewhat of a hideous appearance in the eyes 


of a European. The people of condition, particu- 
larly those in any office, are remarkably gorgeous in 
their dress, and affect a good deal the Turkish cos- 
tume. There is no place in the world where the tra- 
veller meets with a more remarkable contrast in point 
of condition than in Cairo; splendid palaces in the 
midst of mud hovels; hersemen clad in the most 
costly apparel, with their horses magnificently capari- 
soned, rushing through crowds of squalid wretches, 
emaciated with famine, and fluttering with rags. 
The women of Cairo are upon the whole well 
formed, though not tall. Those of the upper ranks 
sometimes rival in point of complexion our European 
ladies; and this quality, in conjunction with fatness, 
constitutes the perfection of Egyptian beauty. They 
marry at the age of 14 or 15, and at 20 are already 
past their prime. The Coptic women are remarkable 
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for their interesting features, black eyes, and genteel Cairo. 
e „The female Greeks boniiin appt” says \ 


Lord Valentia in his description of Cairo, * are 


pretty fair, and well made, when young; but child- 


birth destroys their figures by relaxation, and their 
bosoms become large and flaccid. Their head dress 
is Asiatic, and richly adorned with gold, pearls, and 
diamonds: their robes are of the same style, and con- 
sist of satins and velvets, faced or lined with fur, Un- 
fortunately in the same proportion in which the out- 
side is adorned, the inside is neglected.” The fe- 
male love of finery is here so excessive, that, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, the ladies retire, several times, from 
the same company, to appear again in a new dress, 
still more splendid than the former. The following 
sketch by Lord Valentia is no less descriptive of the 
Mahometan ladies of the Harem, than it is of the 
other ladies of Cairo. In the morning I returned 
Mr Macardle’s visit, and accepted an invitation from him 
to be present in the evening at an Egyptian dance. I 


went, but was not amused. The dancers were veiled, 


not from modesty, but to conceal their ugliness. 
They were somewhat in the manner of the Indian 
nautch girls, but never raised their voices to an arti - 
ſicial piteh. The dances were infinitely too indecent 
even be description. Mrs Macardle, a pretty Greek, 
and a great number of ladies, were there; none of 
them seemed the least discomposed 5 but, on the con- 
trary, laughed excessively: yet unquestionably this 
was by no means the effect of vice, but solely of ha- 
bit, which had rendered the scene so famihar, that 
they did not perceive its impropriety, and even when 
asked, danced themselves in as indecent a manner. 
In the intervals the dancing girls went round, de- 


manding money from each person.“ The dancing. 


girls here alluded to, ‘called almeh, ave those who 
make a profession of dancing, singing, and relating 
tales for the amusement of company. Their gestures 
and songs are toa European disgusting in the extreme, 
and the frantic movements to which they are some- 
times excited by their own ideas, with the help of 
brandy, make them no bad representatives of the an- 
cient bacchantes. These are the governesses at Cairo 
who instruct the wretched wives of the Mahometans, 
and teach them in their Harems, with great assiduity, 
those accomplishments in which they themselves are 
so infamously eminent. The lower orders also have 
their almeh, who are, if possible, still worse than the 
former. | 
Life, at Grand Cairo, partakes largely of that in- 
dolence which characterises the manners of warm cli- 
mates. For nine months in the year, the body is 
oppressed by heat, and the mental faculties experi- 
ence a ig ee languor. Hence it is, that you 
every where find sofas, cushions, and every conveni- 
ence of repose; in every garden you have charmi 
arbours and seats, but no walks ; and tobacco, cof- 
fee, and sherbet, occupy the dreaming imtervals of 
sleep. An Egyptian rises with the sun to enjoy the 
cool air of the morning; and having performed his 
ablutions and devotions, he receives his pipe and cof- 
fee, reclining indolently on his cushions. At the 
farther end of the apartment, his slaves, with their 
arms crossed, stand in silent. attention before him, 
watching his eye, and anticipating his smallest wants, 
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; „visitors arrive. His equals are pla- 


sire. After breakfast 
[ "ced beside himself, with their legs crossed ; his infe- 


riors, ina kneeling pot sit upon their heels; 
r —— 
sofa overlooking the company. Towards the end of 


the visit, a slave goes round with a silver plate, in 
which odoriferous essences are kept burning: each 
in his turn perfumes his beard, and sprinkles his head 
and hands with rose water. 
announced; which is served in a large tray, and con- 
sists chiefly of rice and poultry, with melons, cu- 
cumbers, and other refreshing fruits. The guests 
arranging themselves round the table, sit down on 
the carpet, and convey the morsels to their mouth 
with their fingers, the use of knives and forks being 
here unknown, To remedy this inconvenience, a 
slave, with a pitcher in one hand, and a bason in the 
other, is ready to present water, in which the guests 
occasionally dip their hands. After dinner, a rich 
‘Egyptian retires to his harem, where he passes some 
hours in sleep or amusement, among his women and 
children; afterwards, a short walk among the orange 
and sycamore trees, which grow in great luxuriance 
on the banks of the Nile, occupies part of his time 
in the cool of the evening; and about an hour after 
2 supper appears, consisting chiefly of rice and 

ruit. — 
The people here are extravagantly fond of the 
bath. The women, eagerly seizing on every mo- 
ment of liberty which, they can command, meet. in 
parties twice a week at the baths, when they make 
an ostentatious display to each other of their finery. 
In Cairo is practised, in its greatest perfection, the 
-bathing operation, called massing: this luxury con- 
-sists in having your body rubbed all over by servants, 
who at the same time knead and press the limbs and 
joints till they crack, after being exposed to the hot 
or vapour bath. Europeans have described, in terms 
of rapture, the sensations which they have felt: after 
this operation; though too frequent indulgence, we 
should suppose, must relax and debilitate the body. 
At Constantinople, and other oriental cities, the la- 
dies have it in their power to take an airing in car- 
riages; here, however, nothing of the kind is known; 
so that women of all ranks are obliged to ride asses, 
which are to be had in great numbers, saddled, bri- 


-dled, and ready in the streets. A Jew or a Christian 
dares not ride a horse in this metropolis of pride, that 


being thought too great an honour for any but true 
-believers ; and if he do not alight from his ass imme- 
diately, on seeing a bey, or great man pass by, he is 
certain of being bastinadoed on the spot. The Chris- 
tian and Ai ladies, however, are exempted from 
this homage, out of regard for their sex. 

One of the. test sources of recreation here is 
the Nile, on which hundreds of elegant barks, with 
their long sail-yards and fantastic sails, are seen fly- 

ing with great velocity in all directions. They are 
-ingeniously carved and painted, and, being fitted 
with fine cabins, carpeted over, afford a delig 
shelter from the heat. Here, reclining in luxurious 
ease, the wealthy, sometimes accompanied by their 
whole harems, enjoy the delicious coolness of the 
water, and admire the ever-varying landscape pre- 
sented to their eyes, as they pursue the frequent 
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windings of this renowned river. Pedestrian parties 
are also seen frequently promenading along the bank 
which are here adorned with a protusion of orange 
trees, the citron, and the „ planted with- 
out order, and i i — tufted: these, to- 
her with the the sycamore, tower 
Onc oda soins maguificence of their dark- 
n foliage, afford an a ble retreat from the 
— noise of the city, and from the fierce efful- 
gence of an almost vertical sun. 
The other amusements of Cairo are neither nume- 
rous nor interesting. Rope-dancers, fire-caters, and 
tumblers of surprising agility, serve to amuse the 
populace. There are also to be seen some wretched 
actors, puppet-shows, and dancing monkies; these 
last being dressed, to make them the more ridiculous, 
in European habits, with their tails hanging down 
like swords, excite the merriment of the people at 
the expence of the Franks, who are here held in the 
abe ame t. — — sometimes dis- 
on public occasions. principal games 
— lish drafts and chess. — 
hough the diseases of Cairo are common to all 
Egypt, they are perhaps aggravated by local circum- 
stances. mean annual heat here is 73°, and is 
not a little increased by the vicinity of mount Mo- 
kaddem, a dry naked rock which overlooks the city, 
and powerfully reflects the rays of the zun. This 
circumstance, together with the white glittering sand 
which every where covers the soil, produces defluxions 
in the eyes, often terminating in blindness. The 
other prevalent diseases are, a cutaneous eru 
‘proceeding, it is supposed, from the use of brackish 
water, but not much affecting the health; a virulent 
smallpox, malignant fevers, hydrocele, and venereal 
disorders. These last are said to be here rendered 
mild by the frequent use of the hot bath; though, 
at the same time, they are extremely obstinate, and 
often prove dangerous on removing to a colder cli- 
mate. The frequency of hydrocele is ascribed to 
these, and to the relaxing qualities of the hot bath: 
Denon thinks it is o produced by drinking 
brandy distilled from figs, or the fruit of the syca- 
more tree. From the filth, and famine pre- 
valent among the lower o the diseases of the 
place are certainly not a little exasperated ; and to 
the same causes it is owing, that there are a greater 
number of deformed beg and emaciated sickly 
children, to be seen here than in any other city in the 
world. But of all the calamities and diseases to 
which Cairo is subject, the plague is undoubtedly 
the most terrible. It is not yet ascertained whether 
this scourge of the East originates in the filth of 
Cairo, or is imported from Constantino It 
nerally rages in Egypt once in every four or 
years, and continues only during the winter season, 
when it has been known to sweep off 1500 souls a- 
day from the population of Cairo alone. It is re- 
markable enough, that the Europeans, who reside on 
the very banks of the canal, are less subject to it 
than the natives. Their cleanliness, however, and 
the precautions which they adopt, sufficiently ac- 
count for this circumstance; for no sooner does the 


plague appear, than they shut themselves up in their 
uses, 


for nr ſumigating or wash- 
* 
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ing the articles conveyed to them from without, and 
carefully avoiding the contact and near approach of 
persons exposed to the infection. It would appear, 
that the pestilential atmosphere possesses a consider- 
able specific gravity, as it is not found to ascend so 
high as the tops of the houses; where the Europeans 
freely appear, and survey, in security, the havock of 
death in the streets. i 
In favourable seasons, provisions of most kinds are 
here very cheap; wine, sweet oil, and fuel, which is 
used only for cookery, being the produce of foreign 
countries, are rather dear. Onions still continue to 
be prized in this place, of which immense quantities 
are consumed raw by the poorer sort. The well- 
water of Egypt is for the most part brackish, as is 
also that which has stood for some time in the canals 
and reservoirs. On this account, the water drank at 
Cairo, except during the inundation, is brought in 
leathern bags from the Nile, on the backs of camels. 
Being commonly very muddy, it is poured into large 
earthen jars, previously. coated on the’ inside with 
‘a ere of bitter almonds, and, in the space of 
two hours, it becomes.pure and limpid. Besides 
sherbet, which is used chiefly by the great, a fer- 
mented liquor, pleasant but soon spoiling, is here ob- 
tained from maize, millet, barley, or rice. Tie 
Christians distil for themselves, fom dates, figs, or 
currants, a strong liquor known by the name of ara- 
Ki. The peculiar complexion of the diseases of a 
es is produced, we venture so say, more by the 
qualities of their food, and their mode of living, than 
by climate. 

The government of Cairo is vested in the bey of 
Masr, assisted by the mulla, or chief judge and 
priest, who is annually appointed by the grand seig- 
nior. The inferior judges, called cadis, amount, in 
this great city, to 200: their revenue consists in the 
value of the tenth part of the thing litigated. Be- 
sides these, there also are imams, or priests of the 
four sects, who exercise authority over their respec- 
tive adherents. Notwithstanding the great extent of 
Cairo, its narrow and winding streets, and its barba- 
rous population, fewer deeds of violence are commit- 
ted here than in some European cities. For this se- 
curity several causes may be assigned. Every calling 
here has a sheik, or chief, who keeps an eye on the 
members of his own fraternity; by which means, a po- 
lice is established in every craft, and criminals are ea- 
sily detected. The streets, too, having generally no 
thoroughfare, and being at night shut up with gates, 
prevent the possibility of escape. These gates are 
opened by a porter, who allows none to pass of a sus- 
picious appearance; and, to insure respect, a guard 
of janissaries is within call, who, being fiberally paid 
by the town, and never changed as long as they give 
satisfaction, have thus a powerful stimulus: to dis- 
charge with fidelity their lucrative office. But, be- 
sides these preventive measures, the execution of 
justice is here prompt and terrible. The judges are 
constantly sitting. Officers, with a numerous posse 
of attendants, perambulate the streets by night and 
by day. The punishment of the bastinado is applied 
with unsparing vigour on the spot; and sometimes, 
when the wretched offenders are detected in the 
commission of great crimes, their heads are instant - 


ly struck off, and are received into a leathern bag Caire. 


carried about for that purpose. With such a form 
of government, it is obvious that the rulers must com- 
mit more crimes than the people. 

Under the despotism of the Turks and Mamelukes, 
it were vain to look for excellence in arts or manu- 
factures. In the furniture of houses, and deco- 
rations of silver and gold, there is much grandeur 
and barbaric parade; but throughout the whole, 
there reigns a poverty of invention, and a miserably 
bad taste. The most perfect of their manufactures 
is that of silk stuffs; which is, however, inferior to 
the European productions, and much higher priced. 
Their other manufactures are sugar, of a bad quality, 
obtained from the canes, which in some places cover 
the banks of the Nile ; sal ammoniac, which is much 
in request; saltpetre, coarse gunpowder, glass lamps, 
red and yellow leather, and linen cloth of fine Egyp- 
tian flax. Their gun and pistol barrels, sword blades, 


hard ware, and mercery, are the produce of foreign 


manufacture. The carabines of the Mamelukes are 


English, and their swords Persian or Turkish. We 


might here mention the hatching of eggs by artificial 


warmth, a very ancient art, and at present retained: 


principally at Cairo. The chickens are thought by 
some not to be so good as those hatched by incuba- 
tion. 

The commerce of Cairo with distant places, though 
much decayed within the last three centuries, is still 
very considerable. As the metropolis of Egypt, the 


residence of the beys, the lawyers, and the wealthy, 


it consumes all the commodities of that country, or 
transmits them to the provincial districts ; as a centre 
of circulation, it affords great facilities from its posi- 
tion. By the Nile, it corresponds with Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia; by the Mediterranean, with Europe 
and the Turkish empire; by the Red Sea, with A- 
rabia and India; and even by the deserts it commu- 
nicates with distant countries by means of numerous 
caravans. Damascus and Cairo are called ( the two 

tes of Mecca, from the annual muster of pilgrims 
which take place at these two cities, though we are 


uncertain what changes ‘the Wachabees may have- 


produced in this respect. Of these prodigious as- 
semblages, the greater part are merchants, who avail 
themselves of 5 religious opportunity to conduet 
their traffic. Every year a great caravan from A- 
byssinia arrives in the neighbourhood of Cairo, on 
the banks of the Birque, or Lake of the Pilgrims, 
bringing from 1000 to 1200 negro slaves, great quan- 
tities of elephants teeth, ostrich feathers, gum, gold 
dust, parrots, and monkies; and here it remains till 
joined by another immense assemblage from western 
Africa. These pilgrims and merchants, some of 
them from the Senegal, proceeding along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and collecting in their w. 

those of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, arrive throu: 

the desert at Alexandria, and from thence proceed 
to the general rendezvous at the Birque. This ca- 
ravan has been known to exceed three thousand ca- 


mels, laden with the merchandise of the West, con- 


sisting of oils, red caps, for which Tunis is famous, 
fine flannel, and many other commodities: This mul. 
titude being now. incorporated with that from Ethi- 


opia, and swelled by the crowds.of Egypt, the whole 


perfumes, gum arabic, and 
gs, produce of Yemen, with spices 

of Ceylon, shawls of Cashmire, and muslins of 
Surat and other parts of India. The same com- 
modities are also brought by sea from Jedda to 
Suez, Where near thirty vessels annually arrive in 
May. There are, besides, many smaller caravans 
to and from Cairo, particularly one in October, from 
the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. These Arabs 
are extremely expert at adulterating their gum, which 
they convey to the amount of 700 quintals, for which 
reason they cannot be prevailed on to enter Cairo. 
They encamp at a distance, and dispose of their goods 
by barter, receiving arms, clothing, and other neces- 
sary articles in return. The small caravans from Da- 
mascus bring silk, cotton stuffs, and dried fruits. 
Immense quantities of tobacco, which has become 
one of the necessaries of life at Cairo, are constant- 
ly landing at Damietta by vessels from Latikia, which 
take in exchange cargoes of rice. The vessels from 
Constantinople, which also return with grain, bring 
clothing, —— silks, furs, and arms, into the 
— ia; while those from Venice, Leg- 
— and Marseilles, bring cloths, cochineal, Lyons 
stuffs and laces, iron, lead, grocery, to with 
Venetian sequins and German dollars, which are here 
imported at a great profit. All these articles are con- 
veyed in lighters, called djerms, to Rosetta, whence 


po Ahr up the Nile to Grand Cairo. Not- 
wit ing the excessive imposts, and the impolitic 


exactions of the Mahometans, the commerce of Cairo 
will appear, from the foregoing particulars, to be still 
considerable: it is said to have amounted in 1783 to 
between six and seven millions sterling. * There can 
be no doubt but that the furious career of the Wa- 
chabees in Arabia,. has considerably affected the ex- 
ternal relations of Cairo; and from the bloody and 
exterminating affrays which have within the last year 
taken place there between the Turks and Beys, its 
commerce at present must be very ious. Cairo 
stands in $0° 2! 44” N. Lat. and $1° 18’ 16" E. Long. 
about 59 g ical miles west of Suez. See the 
Travels of Shaw, Pococke, Norden, Niebuhr, Sa- 
vary, Volney, Bruce, Browne, Denon, Sonnini, Cha- 
teaubriand, Lord Valentia, and The History of the 
Revolt of Ali Bey. (2) 
CAISSON. See BNibon, Vol, IV. p. 525. 
CAITHNESS, sometimes called the shire of 
Wick, is the most northeru county of Scotland, and 
is bounded on the north by the Pentland Frith, which 
tes it from the islands of Orkney; on the east 
and south by the German ocean; and by the county 
of Sutherland on the west. Its form is an i 
triangle, measuring from north to south about 35 
miles, and 22 from east to west, and containing 690 
square miles. The coast is rocky, and inde with 
a number of bays, the principal of which are Seri - 
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bister bay on the north west, and Rice the Caithnew 
east. * ri are Duncan's bay-heed, —e 


promontory 

and Dunnet head. The island of Stroma, lying in 
the Pentland — bythe Ea a 
propert ae 0 

ney and Caithness, but adjudged to the latter in 
consequence of an experiment, by which it was found 
that venomous animals would hve in Stroma, whereas 
they die immediately when transported to the Ork- 


neys. 
| The western part of the county is hilly, and even 
mountainous, and chiefly —— for the rearing of 
cattle and sheep; but tow the east, it is almost 
completely level, and watered with several small 
rivers and lakes, but without a hill to shelter it from 
the piercing winds from the sea. 

climate is very cold, and more rainy than al- 
most any other place on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land. The rains generally prevail in spring and au- 
tumn, and sometimes do considerable to the 
crops. The snow, however, seldom lies long on the 
ground, from its proximity to the ocean; but the 
coldness of the weather during the spring months is 
a great bar to vegetation ; and in the interior of the 
county, where the soil is rather tender, has a ten- 
rey an an We ee of vermin called storee, 
which destroy the young plants of barley and oats, 
by cutting the roots below the The 
longest day in summer is about 18 hours; and the 
sun makes so small an arch below the horizon, that 
the inhabitants enjoy a continued twilight from the 
time he sets until he rises again. 

The soil of Caithness, particularly in the Low- 
lands, is in general a mixture of clay, sand, and brown 
earth or loam, from six to fifteen inches deep, with a 
hard gravel, schistus, or horizontal rock, beneath, 
which has a tendency to keep it always wet, and to 
obstruct vegetation, especially that of trees. In —= 
of fertility, however, it is equal to any in the Ring- 
dom in proportion to its de and produces plenu- 
ful crops of barley and oats. The wheat h 
has been attempted in — — of the county, but 
on the whole has not been found a profitable crop, 
on account. of the frequent and heavy rains which 
fall in October, when the farmer is putting the seed 


into the ground. Various kinds of crops, 
however, are cultivated with success, such as turnips, 
clover, rye-grass, tares, coleworts, &c. ; 
and Mr Wright, in his H of North Britain, 
has observed, that the richest second of clo- 
ver he had any where seen, was on a cultivated 
by Sir John Sinclair. Considerable im in 
agriculture have been made within. last thirty 


years, by the proprietors of this county.. The wretch- 
ed — service, customs, and tithes, exacted 

rent of is paid in or : 
By the old mode of letting — — 
farmer, besides the payment of a stated rent, was 
bound to cultivate a certain portion of land in the 
possession of the proprietor, by tilling, manuring, 
and sowing it in proper season; by down, 
gathering in, and securing the crop ia the barn- yard 
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Caithness. and by manufacturing and carrying the produce to verns are narrow at the mouth, but in the inside lofty Caithnege, » 
market. He was also to produce. peats for fuel, and spacious, and ‘run some hundred yards under 1 


straw-bags for carrying grain or meal, and hair - ropes 
for drawing the plough or for ¢ethers; to keep a 
certain number of cattle for the landlord during the 
winter season ; to pay vicarage of lamb, wool, &c.; 
atid a certain number of fowls and eggs, which in the 
Highland district was converted into veal, kid, but- 
ter, and cheese; and on the sea-coast, into fish and 
oil. Sometimes even a certain quantity of spun lint 
and woollen yarn was annually exacted for the lady. 
The time and labour of the tenant were thus almost 
completely at the disposal of his landlord, which 
occasioned his own affairs to be either hurried or ne- 
glected. This practice, we are told, universally 
prevailed throughout the county, till only within 
thirty or forty years ago; and, according to Sir John 
Sinclair’s view of the agriculture of this county, in 
1794, out of its extent of 441,600 acres, only 93,600 
could be accounted productive land, including in 
this, not only land in tillage, but also such mea- 
dows and pastures as were reckoned at all valu- 
able. ; 
But by the spirited and liberal exertions of the pre- 
sent landlords, cultivation has now assumed a very 
different aspect. Many of the waste lands have been 
brought under crop; and the miserable fences of 
turf which separated the waste from the arable lands, 
have given place to substantial stone dykes, with which 
some of the farms are now completely enclosed. Con- 
siderable improvements have also been made in the 
pasture farms by the substitution of sheep instead of 
small Highland cattle, which has aren increased 
the value of property in this part of the country. 
Great exertions have been made here for impro- 
wing the roads, an object of essential importance to 
the success of agriculture ; and a liberal aid has been 
obtained from government, on condition that the pro- 
prietors shall expend money toa proportional amount 
for this beneficial purpose. Though this county is 
very destitute of wood, it is probable that it was 
not always so, as considerable quantities of large fir 
and other trees have been found in the morasses, and 
even in some places not far from the sea coast: The 
attempts, however, which have lately been made for 
raising plantations, have in general failed, and a few 
woods of birch is all that now remains, except in the 
Highland district, where there are some considerable 
' forests. Those of Morravins and Berrydale, afford 
abundance of red deer and roebucks. Hares, rab- 
bits, grouse, heathcocks, partridges, snipes, plover, 
and all kinds of game, are in great plenty through- 
out the county ; also swans, wild geese, sea-ducks, 
wood-cocks, and birds called snow fleets, about the 
size of a sparrow, exceedingly fat and delicious, which 
are very numerous in winter, but always take their 
departure in April. Prodigious quantities of scarfs, 
marrots, fraiks, and other sea-fowl, hatch in the 
rocks of Duncan’s Bay and Stroma, whose eggs and 
young, during the season, supply many of the inha- 
bitants with food. The rivers and lakes abound with 
trout, salmon, and eels; and Mr Pennant informs us, 
that at Thurso, 2500 salmon were once taken at one 
tide. Great numbers of seals are killed on this coast 
in the caverns that open inte the sea. These ca- 


ground. The seal hunters enter them in small boats, 
and lighting torches as soon as they land, with loud 
shouts alarm the animals, which they kill with clubs 
as they attempt to pass. This; however, is rather a 
hazardous employment; for should the wind blow 
hard from the sea, these adventurers are inevitably 
lost. veh 

The black cattle, which were formerly sent from 
Caithness to the south, amounted in some years to 
nearly 20,000 ; but this number has of late been very 
considerably diminished by the introduction of sheep 
farming into the upper districts of the county. The 
swine, which are reared here in great numbers, are 
of a small breed, have long erect ears, and most sa- 
vage tusks; and though the native Highlanders ab- 
hor the flesh of this animal, yet they have always 
abounded in the lower part of the county. The 
chief manufactures of Caithness are linen yarn and 
leather. A considerable herring fishery was former- 


ly carried on in the summer months, in which it is 
calculated that from six to fourteen thousand barrels 


were annually taken; and it might have become an 
important branch of industry and commerce, had not 
the detention of the bounties in 1792 given it a fatal 
check, and ruined some of the adventurers. 

Small veins of iron and lead ores have been dis« 
covered in this county, but not in such circumstances 
as to induce the proprietors to work them. Con- 
siderable quantities of white mundick, and a slender 
vein of yellow mundick ; also a regular vein of heavy 
spar, mixed with lead and crystals, three feet in 
breadth, have been found near Thurso. A copper 
mine was once begun to be wrought near the old 
castle of Wick, but was soon afterwards dropped. 
‘There are plenty of whinstone, granite, and * - 
stone; likewise limestone and marl. Various at- 
tempts have been made for the discovery of coal, but 
though these have been conducted by persons well 
skilled in the business, and long persevered in, they 
have hitherto proved unsuccessful. A mineral, re- 
sembling this substance, has indeed been found near 
the — * which seems to be an earthy substance, 
impregnated with volatile inflammable matter. It 
emits a hot vivid flame when burning, but without 
much dissolution of parts, or diminution of size, after 
it becomes extinct. . 

Among the antiquities of this county are to b 
found a variety of singular structures, called Picts 
houses. They are generally of a circular form, ri- 
sing into the shape of a cone, with its top somewhat 
blunted, and the walls of the larger kind are nine or 
ten feet in thickness, and surrounded by a broad deep 
ditch, and a sort of rampart. These buildings are 
usually placed on the brinks of precipitous rocks, 
and in the skirts of sandy bays; and often stretch 
from one headland to another, evidently so arranged 
as to communicate with each other. Besides these 
are John o' Groat’s house, whose traditional history 
is so well known; and the castles of Achaisial, Berry- 
dale, Braal, Dirlet, and Lochmore. e 

The language spoken by the people of Caithness 
has always been the same as that of the south of 
Scotland, except among the * on the borders ef 


nn Se Pe 


aL 
®Walabria’ Sutherland, where the Gaelic is used. The names 
ot many of their places are evidently Norwegian, as 
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roll their floods unrestrained over the low and meglect- Calabria, 
ed fields, leave, as they shrink back into their chan 


Ulbster, Stempster, Bindster, Scrabster, Bilbster, 
and several others ; the terminating syllable ster, sig- 
nifying in that language an estate. 

Caithness sends a member to parliament alternately 
with the shire of Bute. Its population in 1794 was 
24,802; and in 1801, 22,609; of whom 10,183 were 
males, and 12,426 females. See Pennant’s Zour in 
Scotland ; Beauties of Scotland, vol. iv. and v.; Sir 
Jobn Sinclair’s General View VA the Agriculture of the 
Northern Counties and Islan Scotland. (I. 

CALABRIA, a province of Italy, which forms 
the most southern part of the kingdom of Naples, is 
bounded on the north by Basilicata, and the gulf of 
Taranto; by the Ionian sea on the east; and on the 
south and west by the Mediterranean and the straits 
ef Messina, which separate it from Sicily. This 
peninsula is divided into Calabria Ultra, and Calabria 
Citra: The extent of the former is estimated, by Mr 
Swinburne, at nearly 1,521,302 English acres, and 
that of the other at 1,284,370; and their united po- 
pulation at 775,722 inhabitants. This country is 
rather mountainous, but the vallies with which it is 
interspersed are rich and fertile, and watered: with 
numerous rivers. No country abounds more in towns 
and villages, has a greater variety of culture, and is 
covered with finer forests than Calabria. It has a very 
picturesque appearance. The form of its mountains 
differ from those of most other countries. ‘They are 
seldom of a pointed or conical shape, but almost al- 
ways round; and though some modern travellers 
have asserted that they are of volcanic origin, yet 
no traces of lava are to be found in their neighbour- 
hood. They appear to consist, for the most part, 
of chalk and argil; and contain pyrites, asbestos, 
spar, quartz, granite, marble, and different kinds of 
sand, sometimes mingled without order, and some- 
times ranged in regular strata. 

Its principal rivers are the Coscile, Crathis, Trionto, 
Nieto, Tacina, Alli, Alaro, Abis, and Angilota. 
The Coscile is the Sybaris of the ancients, whose 
waters being strongly impregnated with mephitic gas, 
were supposed very injurious to cattle, on account of 
exciting dangerous sneezings and convulsions. The 
Crathis rises in the mountains south of Cosenza, and 
passing that city and Bisignano, joins its waters with 
the Coscile at the site of the ancient town of Syba- 
ris, and falls into the Ionian sea. This river is broad, 
clear, and rapid, often inundating its banks, and de- 
stroying the neighbouring districts ; and in 1629, it 
is said to have suddenly risen 20 palmes. According 
to Strabo, the waters of the Crathis had the propert 
of tinging of a fair or yellow colour, the hair of all 
those who bathed in it; and that they were also 
very efficacious in the cure of several diseases. The 
same tradition is preserved, and it may have arisen 
from the yellow appearance which this river still re- 
tains. é 
The climate of Calabria, which in some places is 
roe | the finest in the world, is in several of the 
most fertile districts very insalubrious, on account of 
the inundations of the rivers, which being allowed to 


Hb. vi. p. 404. 


nels, black and stinking swamps, which poison with 
their noxious vapours the whole region around. 
But by a little industry and mana , these bad 
effects might easily be count and these rivers, 
which at present disseminate the seeds of pesti 
and disease, might be made to convey 
~—? or * ir thirsty fields. * 
e soil of Calabria is very u changin 
from a rich and mellow loam — cold and wet . 
Many of the mountains are nothing but bare and 
barren rocks, while others are covered with ma- 
jestic oaks, and the sloping side of some of the hills 
are embellished with fruit trees of every description : 
such as vines, figs, oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, 
mulberries, chesnuts, aud almonds. The extensive 
forest of Sila, celebrated by Virgil in the 12th book 
of his urid, v. 715, reaches from above Cosenza 
on the norti to Catanzaro on the gulf of Squillace, 
and covers a surface of nearly 400 square miles. The 
ancients, however, comprehended, under the name of 
Sila, the whole forest extending along the chain of 
mountains as far as Reggio, which Strabo estimates 
at about 700 stadia, above a hundred British miles in 
length. This forest abounds with fir and other resi- 
nous trees, which annually afford immense quantities 
of pitch, rosin, and turpentine. It belongs exclusive- 
ly to the king; and the inhabitants of the country 
are prohibited, under the severest penalties, even the 
confiscation of their property, from cutting down 
the trees. Above 400 persons are constantly em- 
ployed in gathering and preparing the resinous sub- 
stance ; and its annual produce is nearly 11,000 can- 
tares of pitch and rosin. The white pitch is the 
most valuable, but also the most scarce; seldom ex- 
ceeding 75 cantares, or 22,688 tb. ; while the black 
pitch affords 10,000 cantares, or 2,777,500 tb. The 
pitch of Sila is highly extolled by Strabo and Pliuy, 
as being very rich and resinous, and also, as being of 
great utility in medicine. It is still very much 
esteemed, and prev quantities of it are anoually ex- 
ported to Sicily, Genoa, and Venice. The he 
parts of the mountains abound with the ornus, a 
small leaved flowering manna ash, which grows spon- 
tdneously, and without any culture. All the manna 
belongs to the king, and the gathering of it is en- 
trusted to the feudal lords, who receive for every man 
employed five carlini a day, two of which they keep 
to themselves. During the manna harvest, which ge- 
nerally lasts four or five weeks, every t who is 
called upon is compelled to abandon his own employ- 
ment to assist in the work. The manna is extracted 
by making a horizontal incision in the bark of the 
tree, about half an inch deep, and inclining a little 
upwards ; a small maple lest is then fixed into the 
wound, from whith the manna in its 8 
into the large leaves of Indian which are placed 
at the foot of the tree instead of basins. Some kinds 
of . however, ooze * che bark of the 
tree without any incision. is is limpid and 
transparent, ad crystallizes in little dalle on 125 sur- 
face. It is preferred to the other kind of manna, but 


and 


* Strabo, lb. Xi. Plim libs. xiv. xvi and xxiy- 
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Calabria. is very scarce, and sells in general very high. The 


atherers are allowed to eat as much as they please 
in the woods, but if the smallest quantity of the juice 
is found in their houses, they are severely punished, and 
sometimes even incur the penalty of death. Many of 
the vallies are coyered with the most luxnriant pastu- 
rage, upon which are fed numerous flocks of sheep, 
which form the principal wealth of the northern part of 
the province. Their wool is esteemed equal to that 
of Spain. It is strong and curled, and is very much 
employed in the manu actories of Venice. The cul- 
tivation of this country, however, is most miserabl 
neglected. Every exertion is paralyzed by the hand 
of power. The peasant sees no amelioration to his 
condition from his efforts; and is discouraged from 
the apprehension, that increasing activity and pro- 
duce on his part, would only expose him to an addi- 
tional weight of taxes and oppression. ‘ The hus- 
bandry of this province,“ says Mr Swinburne, ““ is 
slovenly, and the skill in gardening very superficial, 
Both betray a want of emulation and intelligence. 
Climate and soil do more than half the work, and 
the hand of dispirited man is sluggishly applied to 
the task; partial Nature empties the horn of plenty on 
his head; but, from many fatal causes, her bounty 
contributes little to his welfare; whilst we see, in 
more northern and less happy regions, the active en- 
terprising labourer able to extort favours from her, 
and with the least gaudy of her riches, raise himself 
to comfort and independence. The Calabrian far- 
mer, instead of manuring and cleaning his ground, 
thinks he does well if he ceases to plough it on two 
or three years, and leaves the pasturage to make its 
way through the rank weeds which surround it. In 
some districts, the common course of husbandry is 
to take a crop of wheat, and then let the field lie 
fallow for two years. The mode of letting farms in 
this country is also a complete obstruction to every 
kind of improvement. In all the baronial and eccle- 
siastical estates, a lease of only two years, loaded with 
many clauses and restrictions, is allowed; and,the term 
is extended by the plebeian landlordstosix years. Some 
of the barons are not content with a short lease and 
an exorbitant rent; but they encroach upon the com- 
mons and cultivated grounds for the sake of extend- 
ing their chace ; and thus the poor peasants have 
sometimes neither room nor opportunity to raise suf- 
ficient food for their support. On the eastern part 
of the peninsula, however, the state of agriculture 
is much better, and consequently the ground pro- 
duces much finer crops. The low lands are extreme- 
jy rich in herbage, producing spontaneously rich 
crops of sainfoin; but half of the grass is suffered 
to rot in the ground for want of cattle to consume 
it. 8 
The fertile plains around Reggio appear like one 
rich and delicious garden, shaded by groves and ave- 
nues of poplars and mulberry trees, and divided by 
hedges of pomegranates, inclosing vineyards and or- 
chards of various kinds of aromatic fruit. All sorts 
of vegetables abound under their shade, and copious 
streams distribute hfe and vigour through these de- 
en fields. Hemp is the principal production of 
this district, as being the most lucrative; and the 
essence of citron, orange, and bergamot, of which 
not less than 100,000 quarts are annually exported, 


’ affords them a considerable article of traffic with the Calabria; 
French and Genoese. Great quantities of oranges are. ened 


also exported from theenvirons of Rossano, in Calabria 
Citra, to Taranto and Gallipoli. But the principal ar- 
ticle of Calabrian commerce is silk, and it is said that 
silk worms were first introduced into this country by 
Roger, king of the two Sicilies; though, according 
to Procopius, they had been brought into Italy in 
the time of Justinian. This new branch of industry 
increased so rapidly, that, in the 16th century, the 
produce of Calabrian silk exceeded that of all the 
rest of Italy, and amounted to 300,000 crowns; 
when a duty of five grana for every pound was im- 
posed upon it by Charles V. in 1542. This imposi- 
tion was afterwards gradually augmented, till, in the 
17th century, it paid 36 grana per pound; which 
yielded annually to the treasury of Naples nearly 
400,000 ducats. The quantity of silk obtained was 
estimated at three millions of pounds; which, after 
deducting all expences, brought into the country 
three millions of ducats. But this advantageous 


commerce has of late years very much fallen off, and, 


indeed, must necessarily decrease, on account of the 
extortion and vexatious imposition of the govern- 
ment. All the silk pods must be carried to the 
public cauldrons, where they pay a duty of four 
carlini a pound for boiling and winding off. Forty- 
two grana and a half are then exacted for every 

ee of marketable silk; and one grana a pound 
or the refuse and unprofitable pods; and, to com- 
plete the measure of their hardships, two carlini, or 
twenty grana, must be annually paid for every mul- 
berry tree which they possess. All the profits are 
thus eaten up by these odious exactions; and the 
farmers have been so discouraged, that many hun- 


dred of valuable trees have been cut down to save the. 


duty. The peasant can have no interest in the ex- 
tension or improvement of this manufacture. New 
improvements only draw upon him new burdens; 
and, consequently, he looks upon the trade with in- 
difference, and would rather allow it to perish than 
exert himself for its revival. From such causes the 
quantity has been reduced to less than one-third of 
its former product ; and it is reckoned, that not above 
800,000 pounds of raw silk are now annually export- 
ed to Naples from this province. The inferior sort. 
brings 18 carlini per pound, and the best silk 25 car- 
lini; so that the mean price may be estimated at 20 
carlini, or two ducats of Naples. The principal 
manufactories of silk in Calabria are at Monteleone, 
Reggio, and Catanzaro; that of the latter city is 
the most important. The. other manufactures and 
exports of Calabria are, silk, woollen and cotton 
stuffs, iron and earthen ware, hides, honey, and wine. 
Calabria possesses some very valuable mines of sil- 
ver, lead, iron, copper, marcasite, vitriol, sulphur, 
antimony, salt, and coal; none of which are at pre- 
sent wrought, except the iron mine at Stilo, which. 
is farmed at 6806 ducats. ; 

The woods of this country are well stocked with. 
game, which are a great annoyance to the farmers, 
as they are prohibited from killing them,—the ba- 
rons having the exclusive right of hunting. Among 
the most delicate of these are dormice, which are 
smoked out of their nests in hollow trees, and caught 
with sharp hooks. They are eaten at the tables of 
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Salabria. the greatest ures, and their skin makes fine 
vie meg el apg ao 


and swine are very abundant in Calabria. The 
horses are rather small, but handsome, spirited, and 

of fatigue. The breed might be greatly im- 

but the prohibition of exportation renders 
the owners quite indifferent about their perfection. 
The oxen are white, large, and long horned, except 
those of the red breed, which have been introdu- 
ced from Sicily. Buffaloes, goats, sheep, and swine, 
are in general black. 

The inhabitants of this country are a brave and 
hardy race of men; patient under penury, hardship, 
and — and possessing metry and strength 
of limb, with an ardent and fiery spirit. His out- 
ward appearance — his latticed and miserable garments 
his long and black beard—his volubility of gesture 
his irrascibility—and his violent declamation, point 
out the Calabrian mountaineer as the unpolished child 
of nature. He rises against every haughty demand ; 
but if you speak to him with kindness, he will shew 
himself complaisant, frank, and benevolent. The 
common upper dress of almost all classes, from the 
richest citizen to the lowest muleteer, is a short black 
vest, suspended from the left shoulder, and a bonnet. 
The pene ii gree wees Sees and are treated 
little better than slaves. They are seldom allowed 
to join in any of their festive amusements ; but must 
remain at home, and take care of their household af- 
fairs. When a Calabrian returns from his labour 


with his wife, he stalks proudly before, with his 


hands empty, while his wife follows behind heavily 
laden. Notwithstanding this fierce and unbending de- 
meanour, this le ss great ness of heart, 
and a adde are of intelligence. Though 
they bear with c the heavy impositions with 
which they are loaded, yet they often complain. of 
the burden ; and submit, not because the sword is sus- 
pended over their head, but that they may discover 
some means of relieving themselves from the yoke. 
„The country is filled with scoundrels,“ said an in- 
telligent Calabrian to Mr Bartels, „because govern- 
ment invites them here. The king, they say, is a 
man of the best heart and the best dispositions, but 

at care is taken that he shall never know the true 
situation of his affairs. He is altogether ignorant of 
the manner in which we are governed, because those 
who surround him conceal every thing that may be 
injurious to their own particular interest. This is 
the reason why we cry out so much against Naples ; 
and this is the reason why we hate every one that 
belongs to that country. But we love the king as 
children love their father, because we hear nothing 
of him but what is good. We regret only that he 
never comes among us, as we have so great a desire 
to know him. Immediately after the earthquake in 
1783, an agent was sent from Naples to alleviate the 
burdens of those who had suffered from this dreadful 
calamity ; but what was the result? Government, it 
is true, remitted to them all imposts for four years ; 
this, however, was but a vain promise, for at the end 
of two years they were doubled, by imposing new 
taxes; and under this yoke we groan until this day.“ 
Filled with indignation, the Calabrian finished with 


these words: Questo 2 un governo, che si chiama bu. Calabria. 
giarone! * Our government is beneath all censure”? ——v—— 


are superstitious. They have 

charms among heals: wich are fabricated ‘om bl 
old women on pieces of parchments, which are sup- 
posed to render the wearer invulnerable. These are 
sometimes sold to the bravos for eighteen ducats, 
who now, confident of safety, attack their adversaries 
without fear. They repose also great confidence in 
judgments, and expect to see every person that jeers at 
another’s defects afflicted in the same way. kinds 
pe kr are a — to the influence 

gnant spirits; and nearly 1500 women, pretending 
to be possessed with — — oe 58 
Loriana, to be cured by looking at a portrait of St 
Dominic. Every city swarms with monks, to whom 
are intrusted the education of the youth of the pro- 
vince, and whose whole learning generally consists in 
reading their breviary, and saying mass. of 
them are scarcely able for so much, particularly 
who have heen driven, by the oppression of the ba- 
rons, to assume the religious habit merely to procure 
a subsistence. Numerous bands of Zingari or 
sies continually infest this This strange 
tribe have no fixed habitation, but wander wherever 
profit or convenience dictates. They subsist by the 
sale of little handicrafts of iron, or by the exchange 
of horses and asses; but chiefly by — and 
theft. They are a most abandoned, dissolute, and 
faithless race of vagabonds. They can be bound by 
no promise or contract, if the least advantage can be 
gained by the breach of it; and no cheats are more 
artful or impudent. They have a peculiar language 
of their own, which, in sound, seems to bear a great 
affinity to the oriental tongues; and many of their 
ceremonies and customs resemble those of the hea- 
thens. In 1560, they were banished the kin 
as thieves, cheats, and spies. In 1585, the order was 
repeated; but not being sufficiently enforced, they re- 
main as numerous as ever. 

The population of the two Calabrias, besides the 
Italian inhabitants, consists of several colonies of 
Albanese, who differ from the original inhabitants of 
the country, both in religion, language, and in ap- 
pearance. Large black eyes, a sallow i 
short curled hair, and strong and muscular limbs, 
sufficiently distinguish them the Italian Cala- 
brese. Their language is peculiar to themselves, and 
its roots are unconnected with all other European 
tongues. Though it has been known in Europe up- 
wards of 1000 years, it still remains without an al- 
phabet ; and many of its sounds cannot be accurately 
expressed either by Latin or Greek letters. It 
abounds, however, with words borrowed from 
the old and modern Greek, Latin, Sclavonian, Ita- - 
lian, French, German, and, what is extraordina- 
ry, with many English terms employed in their na- 
tive signification. The men can speak the Cala- 
brese ; but the women, who neither buy nor sell, un- 
derstand no language but their own, which 

ronounce with great sweetness of accent. The Al- 
—— are dispersed over the province, occupying 
whole villages aud towns; but many of their set- 
tlements are wretchedly poor and much decayed. 
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Calabria. 4 Their habitations,“ says Father. Marafiotti, “are ture, was equally burdened with the richest citizen @ulabrix, 
dot regular houses, but merely shepherds’ huts; or of the kingdom. From this impost, however, the 


wooden barracks ; and they have commonly deep ca- 
verns, where they keep their cattle, hogs, and sheep. 
They are chiefly employed in agriculture, and carry 
their corn, cheese, and cattle, to the neighbouring 
towns and villages. 5 

This people were first introduced into Italy about 
the middle of the 15th century. After the death 
of Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, or Albania, the 
only support of the Christians against the grow- 
ing power of the Ottomans in Europe, the Al- 
banians abandoned themselves to despair. Unable to 
withstand the forces of Mahomet J., over whom they 
had obtained so many glorious victories before they 
were deprived of their leader, and seeing themselves 
exposed to the fury of the Turks, they resolved to 
leave their country, and seek an asylum in the king- 


dom of Naples. The miseries to which they were 


reduced before they adopted this resolution, are most 
accurately described by Pope Paul II., in his letter 
to Philip Duke of Burgundy. Albanenses partim 
csi gladio sunt, partim in miserarum servitutem ab- 
ducti, oppida quæ antea pro nobis Turcorum substi- 
nuerunt impetus, in ditionem eorum venerunt. Vi- 
cine partes, que Adriaticum mare attingunt, pro- 
pinquo motu exterrite, tremunt. Ubique pavor, 
ubique luctus, ubique mors et captivitas ante oculos 
sunt. Audire miserum est, quanta omnium rerum 
sit conturbatio. Lacrymabile, inspicere navigia fu- 
gientium, ad Italos portus appellere, familias quo- 
que egentes pulsas sedibus suis passim sedere per 
littora, manusque in cœlum tendentes lamentati- 
onibus suis cuncta implere.’? Ferdinand I. king 
of Naples, being touched with their misfortunes, 
invited them to settle in his dominions; and, being 


Albanese princess; and their numbers continued to 
increase, by the addition of new colonies, until the 
reign of Charles V. This prince, to whom they had 
delivered up the city of Corona in 1532, liberally re- 
warded its inhabitants who had settled in the pro- 
vince of Calabria, with lands, and an exemption 
krom all imposts, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
for their fidelity and devotion, Bred to arms, and 
‘inured to hardships, the Albanese formed some of 
the finest troops in the armies of Naples; and, as 
long as a sound policy directed the affairs of the go- 
-vernment, they enjoyed every protection, and were 
exempted: from every impost. But under the vice- 
-roys of: Spain they were neglected and oppressed. 
-The lands which they: possessed were impoverished 
and exhausted, and could scarcely: yield them a scanty 
subsistence ; and the taxes with which they were 
now loaded reduced them to the lowest state of ab- 
jection and misery. A duty of twelve carlini a year 
Was imposed upon every house, —a measure the most 
partial and unjust, as the poorest Albanese, who 
d scarcely wherewith to satisfy the cravings of na- 


? 


ancient inhabitants of Corona were exempted; but 
other circumstances, such as the despotism of the 
barons, and the persecutions of the Romish clergy, 
contributed to confound them in the same abject 
condition. As members of the Greek church, they 
observed the Greek ritual, and had priests of their 


own; but a want of colleges, and other seminaries of 


education for 2)0 years, had plunged them into such 
a state of ignorance and barbarism, that there could 
scarcely be found a priest among them that knew 
Greek enough to perform divine service in that lan- 
guage. In this state they would have remained, had 
it not been for the exertions of M. Rodota, librarian 
of the Vatican, who being also of the Greek persua- 
sion, prevailed upon Clement XII. to found a college 
at St Benedetto Ullano, for the education of such 
young Albanese as wished to dedicate themselves to 
the service of the church. This establishment was 
endowed by Charles III. with the wealth of the 


royal abbey of St Benedetto Ullano, which was also 


declared to be exempted from every duty whatever, 
Rodota himself was consecrated archbishop in parti- 
bus, and acted as president of the college, but in 
his episcopal powers was subordinate to the Latin 
prelate of Bisignano, without whose licence he could 
not confer orders upon his students. Rodota, how- 
ever, lived too short a time for the good of his set- 
tlement.. Abuses soon crept in, and its funds have 


been egregiously mismanaged. Little benefit, in- 


deed, has been derived from it. since his death, until 
the year 1792, when Don Francesco. Bugliari, a 
man distinguished by his talents and his integrity, 
was called. to the head of the seminary. He be- 
sought Ferdinand IV. to augment the revenues of 
the college, and to remove it from St Benedetto Ul- 
lano, where the climate was very unhealthy. It was 
consequently transferred to the convent of St A- 
drian, and its revenue considerably increased. From 
that time it has been distinguished in the literary re - 
public by the ability and learning of its professors, 
and the good conduct of its students. But its pros - 
perity was of short duration. In 1799 it was pilla- 
ged by a band of Calabrian banditti; and it was 


scarcely restored to its former splendour by the ex- 


ertions of M. Bugliari, than it was again sacked and 
plundered in 1806. This second disaster overpower- 
ed Bishop Bugliari with grief; and ‘ he chose ra- 
ther,“ says M. Masci, an Italian writer, “ to die by 
the murderous hands of assassins, than to fly and 
abandon the place of his most tender regard. His 
death is felt by every heart. This is the best eu- 
logium that can be paid to his virtues.“ He is suc- 
ceeded by M. D. Domenico Belluscio ; and the great- 
est advantages are expected to accrue to Calabria 
and the hitherto neglected Albanese. The Greek 
rite is now, chiefly confined to the district of Co- 
senza; the other Albanese who are scattered over 
the rest of the country, having been either persua- 
ded or compelled to conform to the Roman 2 
and discipline. The Albanese are now a quiet, in- 


dustrious race. Among them the priesthood is the 


highest nobility; and, as the clergy are not bound by 


any vow of celibacy, like their neighbours of the Re- 


CAL 
mich church, their hand is considered as the highest 


=~" honour to which an Albanese virgin can aspire ; and 


it has been eres — — beats ul of * 
women are rally conferred upon the clergy. In 
Calabria Ultra, the 97 — possess only six villages, 
containing 4331 inhabitants, who have all conformed 
to the Latin ritual; but they are much more nume- 
rous in Calabria Citra, where they have thirty villages, 
containing 30,357 inhabitants, 19,179 of whom still 
adbere to the Greek church. 

This province has in all ages been desolated by 
earthguakes,. It was almost utterly destroyed. by 
these awful visitations in 1638, and in 1659; and in 
1783, the whole of Calabria Ultra, from Cape Spar- 
tivento to Amantea, above the gulf of St Eufemia, 
‘was so completely convulsed, that not one stone was 
left upon another south of the narrow isthmus of 
Squillace. The earthquake of 1638 1s feelingly de- 
scribed by Kircher, who was an eye witness, in the 
preface to his Mundus Subterraneus ; aud a parti- 
cular account of the last most disastrous and calami- 
tous catastrophe; is given by Sir William Hamilton, 
who was then English minister at the court of Naples, 
in a letter which is inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions“ for 1783. The most violent shocks 
happened on the Sth and 7th of February and the 
‘28th of March; and it is worthy of observation, that 
the lirst week of February had been formerly twice fa- 
tal to this country, and the 27th of March was thrice 
marked with a similar calamity previous to 1783: 
and, upon comparing the dates of the great earth- 
quakes that have afflicted Calabria since the eleventh 
century, Mr Swinburne found that seven of them 
happened in the four first months of the year, oue in 
August, and four in November aud December. The 
miseries to which the Calabrians, were reduced upon 
this unfortunate occasion, cannot be conceived exc 
by those who have witnessed the ruin and desola- 
tion which these terrible ministers of destruction 
have scattered over a populous and fertile country. 
Above 30,000 inhabitants miserably perished, being 
either buried in the waves, destroyed by the fallin 
of their houses, or swallowed up by the opening of 
the earth. The rest, deprived of the necessaries of 
life, and without habitations, during an inclement 
season; their fortunes ruined ; their friends and fami- 
lies destroyed; and famine, disease, and pain, their 
only expectation ; their condition called for the most 
speedy and humane assistance. Their Sicilian majes- 
ties were wanting neither in exertions nor liberality on 
this occasion; and to their honour let it be recorded, 
that all that could be done by a benevolent sove- 
reign, actuated by a. true paternal affection for his 
subjects, was done for the relief and accommodation 
of the dis d Calabriaus. Vessels loaded with 


were immediately dispatched; 


every thing ee 

and the king ordered an officer to take all the money 
which the royal treasury could supply or borrow ; 
and even, if required, his — Dates and the very fur- 
niture of his palace. All sanks were interested in 
the miserable fate of this, n and we are in- 
formed that the officers and porters belonging to 
the custom-house of Naples, who were employed 
in loading the vessels, universally refused to accept 
ef pay for their labour. Stupendous altera- 
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tions,“ says Mr Swinburne, “ were occasioned in Cad. 


the face of the country; rivers choked up by the 
falling im of the hills, were converted into Lakes, 
which, if not » 
vulsion, or opened by human labour, will fill the air 
with pestilential vapours, aud destroy the remnants 
of 2 le acres of ground, with houses 
and trees upon them, were broke off from the plains, 
and washed many furlongs down the deep we, 
which the course of the rivers had worn; there, to 
the astonishment and terror of beholders, they found 
a new. foundation to fix upon, either in an upright or 
an inclining position, In short, every species of phe- 
nomenon incident to these destructive commotions of 
the earth, was to be seen in its utmost extent aud va - 
riety in this ruined country.“ See Swinburne’s 
Travels in the two Sicilies ; Bartels Voyage dans la 
Calabre, Ko.; Marafiotts Croniche ed antichita di 
Calabria; Phil. Trans. vol. \xxvi. p. 867; and An- 
nales des Voyages, vol. i. and iii. ) 

CALADENIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Gynandria, and order Monandria. See Bora xv, p. 
122 and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. &c. 
p- 323. N 

CALADIUM, a genus of plants of the clase 
2 and order Polyandria. See Boraxx, p. 
__ CALAIS, a sea- port town of France, and the 
chief place of a district in the department of the Pas 
de Calais, is situated in marshy ground, which, 
means of sluices, may be overflowed at pleasure. It 
is nearly surrounded by a moat and a wall, which is 
used as a public promenade. Calais is defended by 
a citadel on the north-west side, near the sea, and 
nearly as large as the town. Fort Nieule, which is 
an oblong square, and was built in 1680, is supported 
by piles, and is connected with the citadel by a mole, 
‘The town has the form of a parallelogram, with the 
long side towards the sea. The streets are strait, well 
pretend tolerably clean, and the houses are well built. 
The principal public buildings are the arsenal, built by 
Cardinal Richelieu, several churches and monasteries, 
a tolerably good theatre, and the hotel at the Lion 
D’Argent, which resembles a small town in the 
middle of Calais. The harbour of Calais is formed 
bys small rivulet ; but is now in a great measure 
obstructed with sand. It commences at the gate of 
the town, where a solid quay terminates in two 
long wooden piers, which stretch into the sea. It 
is dry at ebb tide, and with a common flow has three 
fathoms at high water. Nearly opposite to the head 
of the west pier, there is a bank on which are two 
fathoms; but between the pier head and the bank is 
a channel, which has three fathoms at half flood, 
At spring tides, it is high water at 11 b. 30 min., 
and the flood sets in N. E. by E. Proposals have 
repeatedly been made to improve and deepen the har- 
bour of ais; but theee have never been listened 
to, though the expence would not exceed 1,500,000 
livres. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
this harbour admitted frigates of 40 guns. Vessels 
of 300 and 400 tons entered it at high water, and 
f at 1 and pli 
were deepened, it wo afford 
same — The shore towards Dunkirk 

2F 


1. 
Calais 


peedily drained by some future con- 
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Galamines is full of sand banks; and about a mile to the west church, and continued a conformist, though not a Calamy. 
ö of Calais, the chalk cliffs appear opposite to those very strict one, till the imposition of Bishop Wren' s 


Calamy. 


— — 


in England, and high sand hills skirt the shores. 
The country between Calais and Gravelines is well 
cultivated, and houses, embosomed in woods, rich 
meadows, and corn-fields, every where appear. 

The principal manufactures of Calais are stock- 


articles, and the reading of the book of sports, 
wounded his conscience, and obliged him to with- 
draw his attachment. He was one of the authors of 
the famous book against Episcopacy, known by the 
name of Smecltymnuus: he was nominated by the 


os Se 


ings and soap, and it possesses a very considerable House of Lords, in 1641, as one of the sub-commit- 
coasting trade. Calais is the great mart for the salt tee for religion: he acted a conspicuous part in the 
and gin of Holland; and the fishing of cod, herrings, Assembly of Divines: his influence in the city of rf 
and mackerel, is carried on to a very considerable ex- London, on account of his ministerial talents, was x 
tent. Two fairs are held annually here; one on the greater almost than that of any other man: he stre- 1 
10th January, which continues for ten days, and ano- nuously and boldly opposed the regicides of Charles 4 


ther on the 11th July, which continues nine days; and 
the principal articles of traffic are cattle, jewellery 
goods, and iron and copper ware. The trade of this 
place is much facilitated by the canals which commu- 
nicate with Gravelines, Andres, St Omer, Dunkirk, 
até several other places in the north of France. In 
the time of peace, regular packet boats sail twice a 
week with the mail between Calais and Dover. Near 
Calais is a pillar, erected on the spot where the bal- 
loon of Blanchard descended. Population, 7600. 
Long. 1° 51’ 1” East, Lat. 50° 57’ 31“ North. See 
Trotter’s Memoirs of Mr Fox, p. 41,48. (x) 
- CALAMINES. See Puamrpprine Islands. 
CALAMO, Camino, or CALiImMENA, the Claros 
and Calydna of the ancients, is an island of the Ar- 
chipelago, not far from Mitylene, and about five or 
six leagues in circumference. “ There are on this 
island,“ says Sonnini, „some very lofty mountains, 
a population far from numerous, and the remains of 
an ancient town on the west coast; on the other side, 
a village, which also bears the name of Calamo, built 
on the summit of a mountain; and near to it, a tole- 
rably good harbour, formed by a bight or small gulf, 
before which lies an islet, that shelters it from the 
winds and sea: but this harbour is little frequented ; 
the main land, which is in the vicinity, and the lar- 
ger islands, which are within reach, present harbours 
still better, and at the same time more calculated for 
the supply of provisions to navigators, and for the 
speculations of tenders. Calamo is, in fact, a poor 
island, which cannot provide for the subsistence of 
its inhabitants, almost all occupied in procuring 
foreign resources by a carrying trade. ‘Their moun- 
tains, indeed, contain minerals ; but this circum- 


stance, which, under another government than that 


of the Turks, would constitute the wealth of a coun- 
try, would under them become a source of oppres- 
sion and ruin.“ Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and 
Turkey, chap. xiii. p. 160, 161. () 


fering, like many others, by the infamous act of uni- 


I., and was active in promoting the restoration of the 
second Charles, who rewarded him, by first offerin 
him a bishopric, of which he could not conscienti- 
ously accept, and then subjecting him to all the ri- 
a that were inflicted by the act of uniformity. 
e is said to have died of a broken heart, occasion- 
ed by his seeing London in ashes, after the great fire 
in 1666. ; 
The subject of the present article, who, in many 
points, resembled his grandfather, received his early 
education chiefly from Mr Samuel Cradock, who 
kept a private academy at Wickhambrook, in Suf- 
folk, and under whose able tuition he remained for a 
considerable number of years. In that and the other 
schools which he previously attended, he not only 
studied with so much diligence and success, as to se- 
cure the high approbation of his masters, but alse 
displayed such amiable dispositions, as to lay a foun- 
dation for lasting friendship, with men whose friend- 
ship was equally useful and honourable to him in fu- 
ture life. Among these may be mentioned, Mr 
Dawes, Mr Hugh Boulter, and Mr Timothy God- 
win, who were afterwards archbishops respectively 
of York, Armagh, and Cashel, and whose esteem 
for Mr Calamy was neither destroyed by the contra- 
riety of their religious opinions, nor diminished by the 
difference of their ecclesiastical rank. : 
At the age of seventeen he went to the university 
of Utrecht, where he engaged in study with redou- 
bled ardour, and made distinguished proficiency in 
the several branches of learning to which he applied 
himself. He was much noticed by the professors. 
He acquired an intimacy, which was never broken 
‘off, with Lord Spencer, afterwards Earl of Sunder- 
land, and secretary of state to Queen Anne; and 
with Mr Charles Trimnell, who rose successively to 
the bishoprics of Norwich and Winchester. And so 
great was his reputation, that he had an offer of a 
professor’s chair in the college of Edinburgh from 


that seat of learning. Having determined to betake 
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CALAMUS, a genus of plants of the class Hex- Principal Carstairs, who had been sent over to Hol- : 
andria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 191. land to procure a person properly qualified for such 5 

CALAMY, Epmunpn, an eminent Gene brief a place. This offer he declined, and soon after he ; 
divine, was born in the year 1671. He was son of returned to England. He went first to Oxford, } 
Mr Edmund Calamy, minister of Moreton, in Essex, where he laboured to improve himself, by researches 3 
and grandson of Mr Edmund Calamy, minister of in the Bodleian library, conversation with literary 4 
St Mary Aldermanbury. The father’s life was dis- men, and other means and opportunities of making 3 
tinguished by nothing more remarkable than his suf- intellectual attainments, which were to be found in 7 


formity. But the grandfather had a character which 
raised him above most of his contemporaries, and 
rendered him worthy of some notice. After going 
through a course of liberal education, he entered the 


himself to divinity, he directed his attention closely 


and steadily to the various subjects comprehended 


under that science. He carefully searched the Scrip- 


tures: He perused the writings of the primitive fa- 


CALAMY. 


thers: He made himself well acquainted with eccle- 
siastical history ; and then, entering on the later con- 
troversies, considered with icular care and inte- 
rest the one which subsisted between the Church of 
England and the nonconformists. His examination 
of its merits was long, minute, and temperate ; and 
it terminated in a decided attachment to that party, 
which, the claims of both being supposed equal, a 
worldly mind would certainly not — preferred. 
—_ — the dissen dee 2 rp of right 

„ he soon em is talents as a er 
of — in that communion; and, — — 
ing for some years in this subordinate character, he 
received Presbyterian ordination in 1694. This or- 
dination was the first public transaction of that na- 
ture which had taken place since the passing of the 
act of 8 It was usual, on 18 occa- 
sions, to have no person except the ordainer 
and the ordained; but Mr Calamy was resolved to 
have as great a degree of publicity as possible con- 
nected with his admission into the Christian ministry, 
And, after encountering some difficulties from the ti- 
midity of his brethren, he succeeded in procuring the 
ordination of other six at the same time.. The whole 
service, which was conducted with requisite solem- 
nity, as well as unprecedented openness, lasted from 
ten in the morning till past six in the evening. Mr 
Calamy, after holding some inferior situations, was, in 
1703, chosen pastor of a large congregation in West- 
minster, London. Previous to this appointment, he 


had made. himself useful to the dissenting cause, and 


acceptable to all its supporters, by publishing an 
Abridgment of Mr Baxter’s History of his Life and 
Times to which he added, an account of other eject- 
ed ministers,—an a for themselves and their 
adherents,—and a continuation of their history to 
the year 1691. Of this work he published, in 1713, 
a second edition, with considerable improvements, in 
2 vols. 8 vo. and dedicated it to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. It, of course, gave great offence to church - 
men, and high satisfaction to dissenters, when it first 
appeared; and to this day is regarded with similar 
emotions by their tive descendants. Pobre 
Burnet thanked him for it, declaring, that he hz 
read it with much pleasure. Some attacks were 
made upon. it; in repelling which, Mr Calamy evin- 
ced both strength of argument and moderation of 
temper. His conduct to Mr Hoadley, the celebra- 
ted bi of „ was particularly candid and 
‘enlightened, and deserves to be recorded as a singu- 
lar fact in the history of religious controversy, Mr 
— had written an answer to the — chapter 
r Calamy's Abridgment, respecting the reason- 
ableness of conformity to the church — England. 
This f rise to various pamphlets, in which these 
champions contended against each other with great 
talent and great perseverance. At length Mr Hoad- 
ley published a defence of Episcopal ordination. 
To this Mr Calamy . an argumentative aud 
— & but, with a forbearance and a gene- 
rosity which do his memory the highest honour, he 
did not — it, —— it 1 N his 
antagonist from that struggle in of political 
and religious freedom, which he so ably maintained 
against the abettors of the corporation and test acts. 
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Such an exhibition of liberal principle, is of 
sufficient to make the name of 
friend of liberty, and every admirer of moral great- 


ness, 
One of the phlets which he produced in the 
pute is worthy of being particular. 


course of this 
ly noticed, on account of the unqualified praise be- 
stowed upon it by Mr Locke. It is his Defence 4 
Moderate Nonconformity, the introduction io whic 
that eminent ph ber affirmed, in a message to 
the author, to — invulnerable both in its principles and 
its reasonings. In 1709, Mr Calamy went into Scot- 
land. He there met with the kindest reception, and 
most respectful treatment. The universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, conferred on him the 
degree of doctor in divinity. Every attention was 
paid to him by the professors and literati of the places 
which he visited ; and his im ions of the h 
nation were, upon the whole, highly favourable and 
pleasing. It was about this time that the French 
prophets made so much noise in England. The 
principles and conduct of these suspicious enthusiasts 
were thought deserving of the interference of govern- 
ment, and the attorney general was ordered to prose- 
cute their ring-leaders. re, however, any decisive 
measures were adopted, Lord Godolphin and Mr 
Harley consulted Dr Calamy, who, from his know- 
ledge of their pretensions and character, and his ge- 
neral sagacity in such matters, was well qualified to 
give a sound advice, He advised government to ab- 
stain from giving any disturbance to the self-created 
prophets. His counsel was prudently adopted ; and 
the consequence was, that the fanatics, who had ex- 
cited so much unnecessary alarm, soon dwindled 
away into insignificance and contempt. Dr Calamy 
assisted in the extinction of this miserable sect also, 
by writing a Caveat aguinst the New , for 
which he received the thanks of Queen Anne, who 
considered it as a public service. 

In the years 1718, &c. there were keen disputes 
among the dissenters respecting subscription to the 
first article of the church of England, which relates 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. He attended one f 
their private meetings; but distinctly foreseeing the 
quarrel which ensued, and afraid of the evil conse- 
quences to which it might lead, he attended no more ; 
and neither opeuly joined with the one party nor 
with the other, when they even came to a division on 
the subject of discussion. He was not indifferent, 
however, to the doctrine of the Trinity, which he de- 
fended in thirteen sermons hed at the Mer- 
chants Lecture in Salter’s These sermons he 
published in 1722; and for this volume, the author 
not only received the thanks of several dignitaries of 


the established church, but was also honoured with 


gracious acknow ts, and a gratuity of fifty 
pounds, from the king himself. In 1727, he finish- 
ed his grest 2 te A Continuat 7 „ e 
count inisters, ejected a e . 
tion, hs book is well known to those who are 
conversant in the history of that period. It reflects 
the highest credit on the industry and impartiality of 
the author, though it has not been so fortunate as to 
escape the censures of high-church writers; and 
is most deservedly popular, both asa collection ef 


itself Calamy. 
alamy dear to ever 
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Calanchoe biographical sketches, and as a repository of interest- 


Calbary. 
— — 


ing and important facts. Dr Calamy, witha high 
reputation for learning, judgment, candour, benevo- 
lence, and piety, died (1732,) in the sixtieth year of 
His age, having been twice married, and leaving be- 
hind him several children. See Mayo’s Funeral Ser- 
mon upon Edmund Calamy, D. D.; Calamy’ 8 A- 
bridgment of the Life of Baxter ; and Biographia 
Britannica. (+) 

CALANCHOE. ‘See VEREA, Borany Inder. 
* CALATAGIRONE, the name of a city in Si- 
cily, situated in the Val di Noto, on the top of a 
high insulated hill, and surrounded with groves of 
cypress. The road up the hill, which is well paved, 
is so extremely steep, that it can scarcely be ascended 
by any other animal but a mule or an ass. This city 
is considered as very ancient by the natives, who sup- 
pose it to have been the inland Gela or Gelone of 
the ancients. Ancient coins are still found here, and 
De Non is of opinion, that it must have been the 
Hybla-herea of antiquity. The inhabitants of Ca- 
latagirone are reckoned the most polite people in the 
island. Many of them live in an elegant manner, but 
the greater proportion are employed in agriculture, 
and in the manufacture of potters ware. The town 
was fortified by the Saracens, from whom it was ta- 
ken by the Genoese.. The corporation is one of the 
richest in Sicily, from the estates with which the 
bravery of the inhabitants was rewarded by Earl Ro- 
ger. See Swinburne’s Travels in the two Sioilies, vol. 
iv.; and De Non’s Travels in Africa, p. 292. (x) 

CALBARY, CAL DAL, or CALaBar, is a dis- 
trict lying on the west coast of Africa, between the 
Rio Real, and the river Forcades. The river Calbary, 
which waters the district, and from which it takes its 
name, though large, is very shallow, and is only navi- 
gable by small vessels. The principal place of the coun- 
try, which is likewise called Calbary, is situated on 
the north bank of the western arm of the river, and is 
the place with which the Dutch had formerly esta- 
blished a very considerable trade, which is now trans- 
ferred to Bani. The other towns are Wyndorp, or 
Fokhe, situated near the coast, on the west bank of 
the river; Belli, situated about twelve leagues west of 
the town of Calbary; and Culeba, the capital of 
the province of Bani. : 

The face of the country is almost entirely covered 


with thick woods, and is inhabited more by wild 


beasts than by the human species. Though the rains 
are very frequent, yet the earth is so sandy, that no 
mark of humidity remains after the rain has ceased. 
According to Grazilhiers, who wrote in 1699, about 
30 or 40 tons of ivory were annually exported by 
the Dutch, who also carried on a very extensive traf- 


‘fic in slaves, which they received in exchange princi- 


pally for bars of iron, copper, and brass. 

The cannibal Negroes, who inhabit the eastern 
banks of the Calbary, circumcise all the marriageable 
women; they sell their. captives, and eat only those 


‘who are slain. The canoes which they use are sixty 


feet long and six broad. The rowers are seated on 
cross benches; and near each of them hangs a 
quiver of arrows. Reed mats spread upon poles, 


and fixed like tents, protect the masters during 
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the night, while the slaves are exposed to all the ri- 
gour of the weather. A full account of the trade 
in slaves which was formerly carried on in Calbary, 
will be found in Peuchet’s Dictionnatre-de la Geogr. 
Commer cante, vol. iii. p. 250. ( 

CALBONGOS, or Catsoncas; the inhabitants 
of a country on the coast of Guinea, in Africa, lying 
between the river Rio del Rey and the river Gabon, 
but principally upon the banks of the former. The 
country is low and marshy, and the village where the 
commerce is carried on is situated on the east point 
of the embouchure of a small river, which discharges 
itself into the Rio del Rey, and which is navigable 
for chaloupes. ‘The trade was altogether in the 
hands of the Dutch, who exported annually from the 
country about 400 or 500 slaves, and from 1000 to 
1200 tons of ivory, which they received in exchange 
for bars of iron, necklaces, bracelets, &c. As the 
€albongos are little known, it is customary to stop at 
the Prince’s Island and the island of St Thomas ta 
take Portuguese guides. The greatest inconveni- 
ence in the country of the Calbongos.is that there is 
no fresh water but what is collected on the tops of 
the houses during wet weather, and the air is con- 
stantly loaded with fogs. 

A people called the Ambozes belong to the coun- 
try of the Calbongos. They have several villages to 
the east of Cape Camarones, which Barbot calls Sers 
ges, Bodi, and Bodiva. The land produces all kinds 
of plants and fruits known in Guinea, except palm 
trees. In this place vessels may be furnished with 
cattle, poultry, fruit, and other refreshments. No 

alm wine is to be obtained; but in place of this the 
inhabitants use a very agreeable beverage, which is 
made of roots called Guiandas, boiled in water. 

Upon the coast there are three islands called the 
Ambozes Isles, about seven leagues from the river 
Camarones, and six leagues from Cape Ambosine, 
towards the south east. The most eastern of these 
is the greatest and the most populous. | Vessels 
may pass between the three islands, and sometimes 
cast anchor below the greatest to traffic in elephant’s 
teeth and slaves. Though these islands appear rocky 
at a distance, yet they are fruitful. and populous. 
Palm trees are found-here in abundance, though 
there are none on the opposite continent. Wine of 
palm is made in great quantities, and the sea produ- 
ces much fish. The inhabitants understand the Por- 
tuguese language, and are reckoned the most dan - 
gerous negroes in Guinea. ' 

The Calbongos are represented as filthy, wicked, 
and deceitful. They are insincere in their dealings, 
and destitute of natural affection, Parents will sell 
their children, husbands ‘their wives, and brothers 
their sisters. They go almost naked, and bedaub their 
bodies with various colours. All criminals are said 
to be declared innocent, who make an incision in 
their arms and suck out-the blood. (to) 

CALCEOLARIA, a genus of plants of the class 


Galbonges 
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Diandria, and order Monogynia. See BorANx, p. 88. 


CALCUTTA, the capital of Bengal, and of all 
the British possessions in India, is situated on the 


eastern bank of the Hoogly, which is navigable up 


to the city for the largest Indiamen. It extends fu 
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Waleuttas ly three miles along the river, and is comparatively a Between Fort William aud the city is a level plain Caleutta. 
*. ya ly y pla: 


last cen- called the „ where the inhabitants of al! 


ticos, or surrounded by colonna 


modern built town, having risen, 2 
tury, from an insignificant village calle 
to its present state of grandeur. The houses of the 
English, which constitute a particular quarter of the 
city, are constructed entirely of brick, plastered over 
with Chunam, a species of mortar made from shells, 
which, when kept clean, rivals the finest marble. 
They are, in general, detached from each other, to 
give a freer circulation to the air in this hot climate, 
and have a very elegant appearance. Those of Cha- 
ringa road in particular, resemble more the palaces of 
monarchs than the houses of private gentlemen and 
merchants. Their construction is also well adapted 
to the climate. The apartments are spacious and lofty, 
with large verandahs, where the family often sit and 
2 are, — ws season, . — approach is gene- 
by a flight of steps, with great projectin r- 
— — — 3 — 
Fiel. them the appearance of Grecian temples. Very 
ttle furniture is used, as any thing that obstructs 
the circulation of the air is a great inconvenience ; 
and there is scarcely a ceiling in all Calcutta. The 
Black town, however, which is inhabited by the na- 
tives, presents a striking contrast to the beauty of the 
other. It is like most towns in India, which, ac- 
cording to Mr Rennel, are “ all built upon one plan, 
with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked streets, 
with an incredible number of reservoirs and ponds, and 
a great many gardens interspersed. A few of the 
streets are paved with brick. The houses are vari- 
ously built: some of brick, others with mud, and a 
still greater proportion with bamboos and mats; and 
these different kinds of fabrics, standing intermixed 
with each other, form a motley appearance. Those 
of.the latter kind are invariably of one story, and co- 
vered with thatch. Those of brick seldom exceed 
two floors, and have flat terraced roofs. The former 
classes far outnumber the last, which are often so 
thinly scattered, that fires, which often happen, donot 
sometimes meet with the obstruction of a brick house 
through a whole street.“ The citadel of Fort Wil- 
liam, which stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
city, upon the same side of the river, is.a magnificent 
work, but much too extensive for defence. It is 


built in the form of a pentagon, with several out- 


works, and is laid out in squares and regular build- 
ings, interspersed with groves of trees, which afford 
a comfortable shelter from the noontide heat. It con- 
tains bomb · proof barracks for 10,000 men, and would 
require 600 pieces of cannon to mount all the works, 
which, however, are guarded by mines and counter- 
mines. The whole is surrounded with a ditch, into 
which water can be introduced from the river, b 

means of flood- gates, to the height of 8 feet. This 
fortress was commenced by Lord Clive in 1757, im- 
mediately after the victory of Plassey, and was in- 
tended as a tenable post in ease of extremity; and to 
prevent a repetition of such insults and cruelties to- 
wards the British, as were experienced by Mr Hol- 
well and his unfortunate companions, upon the taking 
of Calcutta in 1756 by the Soubah of Bengal. It 
commands a most extensive. prospect on every side ; 
and all ships that pass up.or down the Hoogly are 
exposed to its fire. 8 f 


t 
Govi ur, ranks and descriptions daily resort for air and exer- 


cise, From day-break, until the sun has got to some: 
height above the horizon, it is crowded with Euro- 
peans aud natives, who come to enjoy the cool air of 
the morning ; and, in the evenings, it presents a grand 
display of equipage and beauty, with every variety 
of vehicle and complexion ; from the coach and four 
to the one horse chaise, with the palankeens and hack- 
eries of the natives; and the dark Hindoo and 
tawny Moor contrasting with the fair and florid coun- 
tenances of the English. On the west side of the 
esplanade stands the new government house, erected 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. It is a noble and beau- 
tiful structure, worthy to be the residence of the head 
of a great empire. Over the four colossal arches or 
gates that lead to it, are placed sphinxes, with vari- 
ous figures and emblems; and over the eastern and 
western gates are emblazoned the king’s and compa- 
ny’s arms. With respect to the interior of the 
building,“ says a modern author, “ any adequate 
idea of it cannot be conveyed by words: the eye, not 
the ear, must be the medium of communication. 
The marble hall, in particular, brought to my mind 
many of the glowing descriptions in the Arabian 
Tales, of enchanted castles, &c. and indeed I could 
scarcely persuade myself, that I was not treading on 
magic ground, all the time I was wandering through 
it.“ The old fort, which is situated near the centre 
of the town, has been converted into a custom-house ; 
and the black hole is now part of a go-down, or 
warehouse. In front of the gate, is a handsome stone 
obelisk about 50 feet high, which was erected by Mr 
Holwell to the memory of his fellow prisoners, with 
whose names it is inscribed. It records also the in- 
famy of those, who, by removing their ships from 
the vicinity of the fort, left so many brave men at the 
mercy of atyrant. The other public buildings of 
Calcutta are the court-house, over which are two 
handsome assembly. rooms; the Armenian church, 
and one English church! In the middle of the city 
is alarge reservoir, or tank, dug by order of govern- 
ment, in order to supply the inhabitants with water 
during the dry season, as the water of the Hoogly 
is then rendered brackish by the influx of the tide. 
It covers upwards of 25 acres of ground; and the 
number of springs which it contains preserves the 
water always sweet and fresh, and nearly at the same 
level. A rail is placed round it; and though no per- 
son is allowed to wash in it, yet all are at liberty ta 
take as much water as they 7 
Calcutta is the residence of the. 

of India, and the seat of the supreme court of judi- 
cature, which consists of four judges who dispense 
justice according to the laws o 1 The juris · 
diction of this court embraces all the company’s ter- 
ritories in this part of India, aud also extends to 
every case, civil or criminal, that may occur upon the 
sea between the coasts, It 
does not, however, reach to the higher stations ; but 
in these the European settlers. have come under an 
engagement to be amenable to its authority. The 
upright proceedings and the decorum with which 
the business of the court is conducted, have gained 
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Calcutta. it the confidence of the inhabitants; and though 


many of the company’s servants, whose avarice or 
dissipation have led them to injustice, bear it a secret 


and rooted dislike, it has contributed greatly to the 


comfort and protection of the natives, and has in a 
manner raised them to an equatity with Europeans. 
That discretionary power, which the English for- 
merly claimed over the Hindoos, and which, they 


contended, was absolutely necessary, in order to 


maintain subordination and obedience, is now com- 
pletely abrogated. The Hindoo can appear in court 
without any fear of insult or violence, and rigidly de- 
mand the payment of his wages or accounts. If the 
debtor is unable to comply with his just demand, he 
feels gratified rather than hurt, that he can command 
the personal liberty of an European. The plea of 
colour, of country, or of religion, can avail nothing 
in the eyes of an upright judge: impartial justice is 
administered equally to all. Petty delinquencies are 
tried by a superintendant of police, and. several infe- 
rior justices of the peace, who are Europeans; and 
the peace of the city is maintained by a ‘few compa- 
nies of sepoys, who regularly patrole the streets. 
Calcutta is the emporium of Bengal, and the chan- 
nel through which the riches of the inland provinces 
pass to Europe. Ships belonging to every nation are 
seen in its harbour, and every mercantile speculation 
is carried on here with a zeal and activity equal to 
that of any other city in the world, Its foreign trade 
extends to every port of any note in Asia and Eu- 
rope; and the annual dealings of some houses has 
been estimated at two crores of rupees, about 
L. 2,400,000 sterling. Its commerce in sugar, opi- 
um, silks, muslins, &c. is. very considerable. Vast 
quantities of salt are exported to Asam, for which it 
receives gold, silver, ivory, musk, and a particular 
species of silky cotton. Cowry shells, which are 
used in the country as a small coin, are brought from 
the Maldives in exchange for rice; and fine muslins 
and calicos form a principal article of exportation 
to Europe. The advantageous traffic, however, 
which formerly subsisted between this port, and Pe- 
gu, Siam, and the Malay islands, and which consist- 
ed in the exchange of silver bullion, gold dust, and 
precious stones, for raw and. wrought silks, coarse 
cotton cloths, opium, and saltpetre, is now very con- 
siderably diminished, and, according to Mr Forster, 
unless some favourable change is speedily effected, 
bears the appearance of a total failure. ‘« The ex- 
tent of the private trade of Calcutta, says Dr Ten- 
nant, cannot be estimated justly, either from the 
numbers or the burden of the ships belonging to that 
perk Till lately, there were only 60 that properly 
elonged to the British merchants here, and their 
burden was about 27,000 tons. But it is well known, 
that their concern in foreign ships is very consider- 
able. For a full account of the trade of Calcutta, 
we must refer our readers to the article Inpra. 
Great difficulty and expence was formerly experi- 
enced at this port, in unshipping merchandize, from 
the want of a proper landing place. This of late 
has, in some degree, been obviated by the erection 
of a quay in front of the custom-house ; and it has 
been proposed to carry the embankment the whole 
length of the town, which will undoubtedly bea great 


improvement. The dangerous navigation of the Caleuttal 


Hoogly, however, is still a considerable drawback 
to the trade of Calcutta. The banks which infest 
the mouth of the river, and are formed by the sand 
and mud washed down during the rains, are continu- 
ally changing their situation and dimensions; and it 
requires great attention, and almost constant ape 
to place the buoys in proper positions, so that vessels 
may not be misled when entering the river. This 
duty belongs to the pilot service, which is under the 
direction of, the marine board, and is, in general, per- 
formed with great care. At the confluence of the: 
Hoogly and Old Ganges, there is a very dangerous: 
shoal called the James and Mary, on which vessels; 
are frequently lost, particularly in light winds, when 
the stream is running strong on the flood into the 
latter river. Ships, when attempting to turn into 
the Hoogly in such circumstances, are often carried 


upon the shoal, when they are upset in an instant, 


and are rolled over and over in a most frightful man- 
ner. f 

The British merchants, who are not in the service 
of the company, constitute a numerous and respecta- 
ble class of the community; and though many of those 
who belong to the civil and military departments of 
the government effect a superiority over them, which 
they are entitled to, neither by their talents, opulence, 
nor character. Several of these merchants have acqui- 
red large fortunes, and display an elegance and splen - 
dour in their mode of living, to which few of that or- 
der in society ever aspire. Among the foreign mer- 
chants, the Armeniaus approach nearest to the Eng- 
lish in number and respectability, and also in their fond- 
nees for show and elegance. They are a peaceable and 
inoffensive people, regular and diligent in business, 
and much attached to the British government. Many 
of them are possessed of large capitals, and carry on 
an extensive trade to China, and to the ports towards 
the west as far as the Persian Gulf. The Moguls, 
however, are the most wealthy; and from the exor- 
bitant rate of interest at which they let out their 
money, some of them draw an annual revenue amount - 
ing to three times more than is yielded by any capi- 
tal in Britain. But however rich, the Hindoos stil} 
retain their narrow ideas, and parsimonious habit. 
Their houses and shops are mean and disagreeable ; 
and the only seasons when they launch out into any 


extraordinary expence are at marriages, and religious 


festivals. At these ceremonies the company, com- 
posed of all ranks and denominations, assemble under 
a large canopy illuminated with splendid lustres. 
Otto, rose- water, and other perfumes, are scattered 
with great profusion, and the sweetmeats are served 
in vessels of gold. These, with the monotonous drawls 
of singing girls, and sometimes a pantomimical per- 
formance, constitute the whole entertainment. 

The retail trade of Calcutta is chiefly in the hands 
of the Banians, Sarkars, and Writers, who go about 
hawking theircommodities, and searching after cheap 
pwachases ; and such is their eagerness for money, 
that every species of low cunning and deceit is em- 
ployed to over-reach the purchaser. So far, hows 
ever, is imposition in this way considered as any dis- 
credit among their countrymen, that those who are 
noted for it, obtain the appellation of pucka adme; 
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Euleutta. men of strong parte. Vet these people often sell their 
— — 12 


— at a lower rate than they can be purchased from 
‘Europeans. This they are easily enabled to do, as 
their wares are generally bought at sales, where t 
are often procured, on very moderate terms ; and al- 
so from the low rents of their shops, which being situa- 
ted in the common bazars, must be infinitely cheaper 
than the splendid apartments of the British mer- 
“chants. Indeed, the charges of rents, clerks, freight, 
insurance, with the innumerable items of go-down, 
‘deeply effect the profits arising from mercantile con- 
cerns in this city. Not many years ago, a house 
barely sufficient to accommodate a genteel family, 
could not be procured under six or eight hundred 
pounds a year. This, together with the wages of a 
numerous train of servants, which the superstition of 
the natives, by deterring them from performing ser- 
vice beyond one specific kind of work, has rendered 
‘absolutely necessary, greatly swells the annual ex- 
penditure of a family. The exorbitant rents, how- 
ever, have of late been reduced, in some measure, by 
the speculation of house-building, which has been 
carried to an immense extent; but this reduction can 
never be very great, for, considering the rate of inte- 
‘rest in this country, a considerable annual income is 
lost in the capital sunk in building. ; 
But notwithstanding the heavy expenses to wh ch 
the British merchants and other inhabitants of this 
city are exposed, their acts of munificence and chari- 
‘ty to indigent persons equal, if not surpass, those of 
any other body of men whatever. Numerous useful 
and benevolent institutions have also been established, 
and are supported entirely by their liberality. 
Among these are, an hospital for the reception of 
such natives as, from accident or disease, may stand 
in need of medical aid; two schools for the relief of 
the orphans both of the privates and officers in the 
‘military service of the Company, at which, from six 
to seven hundred children are educated and maintain- 
ed; a free school, which educates 400 children, besides 
others of inferior note. a 
The college of Fort William, which was establish; 
‘ed by the Marquis Wellesley, has been partly abolish- 
ed by the court of directors. This seminary was in- 
1 its noble founder, not merely for the edu- 
cation of the junior servants of the company, but also 
to watch over their conduct, and to preserve them 
from the many dangers and temptations to which 
‘young men are exposed on their arrival in India. 
‘ t is retained, regards chiefly their instruction in 
the native languages. It assumes no controul over 
‘their actions or their expenditure. In these respects 
they are left entirely at their own disposal ; and we 
need not wonder that, from their little experience in life, 
the scenes of extravagance and dissipation in which 
they are led to mingle, and the facility of receiving 
— in this country, many are involved, at an earl 
peri A 9 and embarrassments —— which 
some of them, by many succeeding years of economy, 
are scarcely able ‘to extricate ee Were it 
indeed possible, by such an institution as was at first 
pro to preserve these tes — from the con- 
‘tamination of bad example, and those vices and 


follies in which, at such an age, they are too apt to 
indulge, we must regret che the decor should 


have been prevented, either from a principle of eco- Cilcutta. 
— ae 


nomy or of usy, (with which they have been 
charged, ) nes carrying original plan into full ex- 
ecution. „ Had Lord Wellesley’s plan of a college,” 
says Lord Valentia, “ been acceded to, this desirable 
end would have been attained; and the young men, 
subject to the restrictions and discipline of such an 
institution, would no longer have met with those fa- 
cilities in raising money, with which their present 
situation so often presents them. They must, in con- 
sequence, have been obliged to confine their expendi- 
ture to core allowance of the East India com- 
ti to the hi appointments, when, 
. in their affairs, ond un in their 
minds, they might rapidly and honestly have acquired, 
at an early period of their lives, that „which 
would ensure them affluence and comfort in their na- 
— country.“ re — ae — to hold 
ifferent opinions from t of his lordship respect- 
ing the utility of this college. When ing of 
it in his Indian Recreations, he says, As it is for 
business and not education that these gentlemen are 
sent to India, it is difficult to foresee any benefit that 
will ever result from this measure. Instruction in 
the native dialects is, in general, all that is necessary 
‘to qualify them for the exercise of their duty, and 
this they have hitherto received from Moonshees, at 
‘the spare hours that are not employed in their differ- 
ent vocations. The practice of their professional 
duty of itself, greatly assisted them in acquiring the 
language of the natives; while it prevented the loss 
of several years, and a great expence, which is incur- 
red at this dissolute seminary.”” The directors, how- 
ever, seem to have been convinced of the expediency 
of some other establishment, at which their junior ser- 
vants might be qualified for their particular appoint- 


ments; and consequentlya college has been lately esta- 


blished at Hertford in England, upon a plan somewhat 
similar to that of the original institution. But how- 
-ever well qualified the young men may be in respect to 
education, and a knowledge of their profession, when 
they leave England, they are still liable, upon their 
arrival in India, to be infected with the vices and ex- 
travagance of a dissolute capital. The most effectual 
remedy, we ume, for the evil complained of, 
would be, an immediate appointment to some situa- 
tion ; instead of allowing them to linger in Calcutta, 
without employment and without — exposed 
folly. 


to the contamination of profli 
The Asiatic society, shen jet ‘instituted by Sir 


W. Jones, in 1784, for the purpose of enquiring into 

the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature 

of Asia, offers to rival the Academy of Inscri 8 

at Paris, and its researches contain much valuable and 

useful information upon subj with which Euro- 
s were formerly very little acquainted. 

Situated in the midst of a flat and marshy country, 
and exposed to the tropical heats, Calcutta can never 
enjoy a salubrious atmosphere. At its first establish- 
ment as an Eu yy the climate was almost 
equally destructive with that of Batavia ; and thou gh 
now greatly ameliorated, by clearing away part of t 


trees and jungle in the vicinity, by draining some of 


the most offensive marshes, and by filling up many of 
the tanks in the streets, it still proves a severe trial 
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at its port, besides other small craft. trading to the Calcutta, 
adjacent countries. The colony had hitherto enjoyed .=. 
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Caleuttae to European constitutions. Many fall a sacrifice to 
iss rst attacks, and more receive the seeds of a slow 


but certain destruction. A sallow and livid com- 
plexion, says Dr Tennant, ‘is so universal, that 
when you behold a face of the roseate hue, you can 
pronounce that its owner is newly arrived, nearly with 
as much certainty as if you heard that part of his 
history from his own mouth.” Of the numerous fe- 
male adventurers who resort to this settlement, with 
the hope of a speedy matrimonial connection, few 
retain beyond a season the bloom of health. Con- 
sumptions are very common among them ; and many, 
after remaining for years in a single state, are forced 
to abandon the forlorn hope, and return to Europe 
with an impaired constitution and the loss of beauty, 
often their only recommendation. Diseases, however, 
are not so prevalent in this city as formerly, which is 
owing more to the greater temperance in the use of 
spirituous liquors, and the superior construction of 
the houses, than to any material improvement in the 
atmosphere. The inhabitants are now also better 
acquainted with the means of counteracting the ef- 
fects of a bad climate; and from the increased know- 
ledge of medicine, the nature and treatment of the 
peculiar disorders of the country, have been more 
precisely ascertained. But notwithstanding these 
improvements, much still remains to be done with re- 
spect to their manner of living. No fashionable 
parties sit down to dinner before seven or eight at 
night, which, in this hot climate cannot fail. to be 
_prejudicial to the health, particularly when we con- 
sider that, even independent of a loaded stomach, it 
is at all times difficult to procure any thing like a 
refreshing sleep. In the numerous and gay society 
of this capital, too many opportunities occur of ex- 
ceeding the bounds of strict sobriety; and though 
féw people indulge less in this respect than the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, yet the frequency of the applica- 
tion. often proves a most destructive enemy to the 
constitution. In no country ought the advice of the 
poet to be more strictly adhered to: 


„Beyond the sense 
Of light refection, at the genial board, 
Indulge not cften; nor protract the feast 
To dull satiety. 
„For know, whate’er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide; whether the pregnant bowl, 
High season’d fare, or exercise to toil ’ 
:. Protracted; spurs to its last stage—tir’d life.” 
ArT or Preserving HEALTH. 


Calcutta was first erected into an European settle- 
ment in 1690, when Mr Job Charnock, the Company's 
agent in Bengal, obtained leave from the Mogul to 
remove the English factory from Hoogly; and he 
fixed upon this spot as the most proper for its new 
situation, without any regard either to the conveni- 
ence of its approach, or the salubrity of the climate, 
-but.merely, it is said, on account of a large shady 
grove which stands in the vicinity. Notwithstanding 
its disadvantages, however, it gradually increased 
both in population and opulence; and about the 
middle che following century, fifty or sixty Euro- 
pean vessels were annually loaded with rich cargoes 


the countenance and protection of the native powers, 


but on the death of the old Soubah, or viceroy of Ben- 


gal, in 1756, his adopted son, Suraja Dowlah, by 
whom he was succeeded, formed the design of driy- 


ing the English from the country. Led on by the 
hope of a rich.plunder, which he supposed to be con- 
cealed in the fort of Calcutta, he commenced hostili- 
ties upon the most frivolous pretences, and invested 
the English factory of Cossimbazar. Fraud and 


force were both employed for its reduction, which . 


was soon accomplished, and the Soubah then marched 
to Calcutta with an army of 70,000 horse and foot, and 
400 elephants. He was repulsed in repeated attacks 


‘upon the redoubts with great slaughter ; but the gover- 
nor, Mr Drake, intimidated by the superiority of his 


force, withdrew his troops from the outposts, and 


abandoning the city to the enemy, retired within the 


fort. Ina council of war, it was declared, that their 
ammunition was almost expended, and that what re- 
mained was scarcely sufficient for three days. In 
consequence of this information, Mr Drake, who de- 
clared himself a Quaker, with some principal persons 
residing in the settlement, and part of the garrison, 
took refuge on board the ships in the river. The 
command of the fort then devolved upon Mr Holwell, 
who, with a few brave officers and a feeble garrison, 
consisting only of 250 effective ‘men, maintained it 
with uncommon bravery and resolution, against all 
the force of the Soubah, ‘Their ammunition, how- 


ever, being at last almost exhausted, and many of 


their numbers having fallen in the unequal conflict, 
Mr Holwell hung out a flag of truce ; and intend- 
ed to avail himself of the opportunity to escape to 
the ships, but they had fallen several miles down from 


the fort, without leaving a single boat to facilitate 


the escape of its brave defeuders. In this emergency 
also, Rds an answer could. be, received frem the 
Soubah,the Dutch guard had betrayed their post, and 
had delivered up the back gate to the enemy, who 
rushing in, soon overpowered the garrison by their 
superior numbers. At an interview which Mr Hol- 
well had with the Soubah, that prince promised, on 
the word of a soldier, that no injury should be done 
to any of the prisoners. But, notwithstanding this 
solemn assurance, they were all driven, to the number 


of 146 persons, of both sexes, into a dungeon called 
the black hole, a cubical space of about 18 feet; where, 


fatigued with hard duty, and many of them wounded, 
they were left to the torments of thirst and suffoca- 
tion. Humanity shudders at the very idea of their 
miserable situation, —cooped up in a narrow cell, in 


a close sultry night, under such a climate as that of 
Bengal, without the least current of refreshing air. 


Two windows towards the west, which were strong 
ly barred with iron, were the only openings at whic 
the air could be admitted, and here there was no 


perceptible circulation. Enraged at finding them- 


selves thus cruelly betrayed, they endeavoured to 
break open the door, determined rather to rush upon 
the swords of the barbarians, than remain exposed 
to an excruciating death; but the door being made 
to open inwards, all their efforts were unavailing; 


Mr Holwell, who stood at one of the windows, ac- , 


* 
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-— Galeuttas costed a jemmautdaar, or serjeant of the Indian guard; him water,“ they cried; and though raving in Calcutta. 
} rr. 


aua promised him a thousand rupees, if he would re- 


—— 
- : 


move one half of them into a apartment. 
The soldier, allured by the offer of such a reward, 
immediately retired for the purpose of obtaining per- 
mission from the Soubah, but the tyrant was asleep, 
and no person dared to disturb hisrepose. Despair and 
distraction now seized upon these miserable sufferers. 
A profuse perspiration overspread every individual, 
and this was attended with a raging thirst, which 
increased in proportion as the body was drained of 
its moisture. In vain they stripped themselves of 
their clothes; in vain they sat down upon the ground, 
and put every hat in motion to produce a refreshing 
undulation. y of them falling down, were instant- 
ly suffocated or trodden to death. A difficulty of res- 
tion succeeded, and every surviving victim gasped 
or breath. New efforts were made to break open 
the door, but in vain. Execrations and abuse was 
then poured upon the guard, with the hope of pro- 
voking them to fire into the prison. Their suffer- 
ings now became intolerable ; and the cry of “ water! 
water '' issued from every mouth. The jemmautdaar 
was even touched with pity at their distress, and 
ordered some skins of water to be brought ; but, the 
only way of conveying it being through the bars of 
the window, in hats, and every one struggling for 
a share, the greatest part of it was lost. While those 
who stood near the windows catched a little, none 
reached their companions at the other end of the pri- 
son, who besought them, in the most moving strains, 
to send them some relief. The water, however, in- 
stead of allaying the thirst of those that received it, 
only heightened their delirium, and enraged their im- 
patience for more. A horrid scene of confusion en- 
sued. Such as were at a distance, rushed towards 
the window, crying out for water. In the contest, 
many were pressed down and trampled to death. The 
barbarians without laughed at their miseries, and as 
they supplied them with water, held up lights to the 
bars that they might enjoy the inhuman pleasure of 
seeing their hapless victims contending for the bane- 
ful indulgence, It was about eight o‘clock when 
they were first entombed in this infernal place ; and 
before eleven, one third of them had perished. Mr 
Holwell, who found himself so closely wedged up by 
the pressure towards the window, as to be incapable 
of motion, begged, as the last token of their regard, 
that he might be allowed to retire from the crowd 
and die in peace. Even here respect was shewn to 
his rank and character. The pressure was removed, 
and he retired to the farther silt of the prison, where, 
seeing many of his particular friends lying dead, he 
laid himself down among them, and recommended his 
soul to heaven. His thirst, however, grew insup- 
portable, his difficulty of breathing increased, and 
was seized with a violent palpitation. He forced his 
way back to the window, exclaiming, ‘* Water, for 
God's sake! His wretched companions again gave 
way, and manifested a proof of tenderness and at- 
tachment to his person, that could scarcely have been 
expected in such dreadful circumstances. Give 


Being somewhat relieved, the palpitation ceased ; 
but finding that water inc rather than dimi- 
nished his thirst, he abstained from it, and moisten- 
ed his mouth by sucking the perspiration out of his 
shirt-sleeves, or catching the drops as they fell from 
his head and face. * The rest having also discovered 
the pernicious effects of water, now grew clamorous 
for air; and the most opprobrious abuse was re- 
peated upon the Soubah, his officers, and the guard, 
in order to force them to fire. A general prayer 
was then directed to heaven to put a period to their 
misery. They now began to drop on all sides. Ma- 
ny died standing, being upheld by the crowd around 
them; and the steam which arose from the living as 
well as the dead, was so pungent and insufferable, 
that all who could not approach the windows were 
suffocated. Mr Holwell had in retired; and 
stretching himself by the side of the Rev. Mr Jervis 
Bellamy, (who, with his son, a lieutenant, lay dead 
in each other’s arms), where he remained deprived of 
sense, and to all appearauce lifeless, until day-break. 
Being then discovered by his surviving friends, he was 
removed to the window, where the h air revived 
him. The Soubah having been at last informed of the 
havoc which death had made upon his miserable vic- 
tims, sent to inquire if the chief was still alive, and 
upon Mr Holwell being shown to the officer, an or- 
der came immediately for their release. Of the 146 
that entered alive, 23 only returned, and most of 
them in a high putrid fever. Even their deliverance, 
however, was dictated not by pity, but by avarice ; 
for the Soubah had received intimation that Mr Hol- 
well knew of a considerable treasure which was se- 
creted in the fort; and it was for the purpose of 
questioning that gentleman upon the subject, that 
he summoned him into his presence. Mr Holwell, 
however, solemnly declared that he knew of no such 
deposit; but the inhuman tyrant would give no ere - 
dit to his protestations, and ordered him, to 

with three of his friends, to be loaded with fetters, 
and conveyed to the Indian camp, about three miles 
distance. Here they lay all night, under a hea 
rain, and were marched back next morning to Cal. 
cutta, exposed to the scorching beams of a tropical 
sun. They would infallibly have sunk under their 
affliction, had not nature expelled the fever in 

inful boils, which overspread almost the wh 

iy. In this condition, t were carried in an 
open boat to Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal, 
about 100 miles up the Ganges, where, after endu- 
ring the most cruel and opprobrious treatment, they 
were set at liberty, through the mediation of the 
Soubah’s grandmother. hen the order was given 
for their release, some of the courtiers represented 
to the Soubah that Mr Holwell was still able to pay a 
considerable ransom ; he replied, with some marks of 
compunction, „if he has any thing left, let him 
keep it: his sufferings have been great ; he shall 
have his liberty.” Having laid Calcutta in ruins, 
and dispersed its inhabitants, the Soubah stationed a 


* In his despair of obtaining water, this unfortunate gentleman, we are told, had attempted to drink his own urine, bus 
it intolerably bitter; whereas, the moisture from his body was soft, refreshing, and pleasant. 
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Calder- strong garrison in the fort, and returned to his ca- and subtile policy of his agents, was at length suc- €: Id rs 
wood. pital. This cruelty, however, was soon to be reta- cessful, Mr Calderwood, however, continued to Wood. 


liated upon its inhuman author. In the following 
year, Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive retook 
Calcutta ; and the latter officer haying defeated the 
Indian forces at Plassey, marched to Moorshedabad, 
when Saraja Dowlah was deposed, and soon after 
put to death. His successor having entered into a 
firm alliance with the British, 2 a vast sum to the 
Company and the sufferers at Calcutta, as an indem. 
nification for their losses; and the trade of this city 
being relieved from the high duties which had been 
formerly imposed upon it by-the native princes, in- 
ereased so rapidly, that Calcutta soon became the 
most flourishing European settlement in India. A- 
‘bout twenty years ago, during a famine, the popu- 
lation of this city was estimated at 500,000; but, 
according to Lord Valontia, it now amounts to near- 
ly 700,000. North lat. 22° 33’, East long. 88° 28’, 
See Rennel’s Memoirs; Tennant’s Indian Recrea- 
tions, vol. i. p. 37, &c.; Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 235, &c.; A Voyage to India, China, 
Ko. in 1803-1805, in Phillips’s Coll, of Voyages, 
Sc. vol. v.; and Foster’s Travels, vol. i. p. 9. () 
CALDERWOOD, Davm, a celebrated divine 
of the church of Scotland, was born, as appears from 
Baillie’s Letters, in 1575. He was, from his earliest 
years, destined for the ministry: and accordingly his 
attention was peculiarly directed to the study of di- 
vinity, in which, while yet a very young man, he had 
made the most respectable attainments. He wisely 
devoted a large portion of his time to the inyestiga- 
tion of sacred scripture in the original languages, 
and in this investigation, he did not despise the aid 
which was afforded by critics and commentators. He 
also read the works of the Fathers, and the best 
books which could be found on the ancient and mo- 
dern history of the Christian church. The learnin 
which he had acquired procured for him very sitar, 
respect; and his zealous attachment to the church 
of Scotland, which at that time was of the Presby- 
terian form, rendered him extremely acceptable to 
most of its faithful ministers, About the year 1604, 
he was settled at Crailing, in the neighbourhood of 
Jedburgh ; where, by his private virtues and pub- 
lic fidelity, he recommended himself to the love of 
his people, and to the reverence of all who knew 
him. It was while in this situation that he gave 
the first decisive proof of his dislike to Episcopacy, 
and of his determination to adhere stedfastly to the 
ecclesiastical system which he had embraced. James I, 
of Great Britain, with his characteristic bigotry and 
imprudence, endeavoured to bring the church of 
Scotland into a conformity with that of England; 
and with that view, he sent the Earl of Dunbar, 
then lord high treasurer, accompanied by three di- 
vines, to reconcile the ministers and laity to the 
projected change. These tyrannical and insidious 
attempts of the monarch, experienced the most ve- 
hement opposition; and none was more eager and 
resolute in opposing them than Mr Calderwood; 
for when the Bishop of Orkney came (1608) to visit 
the Presbyteries in Merse and Tiviotdale, he, along 
with Mr Johnston of Aucrum, solemnly declined his 
jurisdiction under form of instrument. The perse- 
verance of the king, aided by the corrupt influence 


bear his open testimony, and employ his best ende .-. 


yours against those despotic and illegal measures 
which were successively adopted to accomplish the 
royal scheme. And as he was not tempted by those 
preferments which a man of his talents and influence 
might reasonably haye expected under the new ec- 
clesiastical regime, so neither was he induced by the 
threatenings and persecutions to which he was soon 
after subjected, to abandon the principles.and the 
conduct which he had hitherto maintained. Of the 
Assembly held at Glasgow in June 1610, and of that 
held at Aberdeen in August 1616, he explicitly declar- 
ed his disapprobation, because they acted under undue 


influence, and were guilty of unconstitutional proceed- 


ings. When the king held a parliament at Edin- 
burgh in May 1617, there was also a meeting of 
clergy assembled at the same time, to hear and con- 
sult with the bishops, evidently by way of imitating 
the conyocation in England. Mr Calderwood went 


eto try what the ministers, there convened were con- 


sulting upon;“ and, in allusion to what was passing, 
boldly stated, that he could not look on that meet- 
ing either as a General Assembly, or as bearing any 
resemblance to the English House of Conyocation, 
yeminded them of their hostility to the church, and 
of their violation of promises made in its favour; 
and when interrupted by two members, he left them 
with these words, referring to their proposals about 
augmentation of stipends, „It is absurd to see men 
sitting in silks and satins, and to cry poverty in the 
kirk when purity is departing.’ 

The parliament having assumed the prerogative 
of regulating the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
affairs of the kingdom, a considerable number of the 
ministers resolved to give in a protestation against 
this encroachment on their peculiar rights. Mr 
Archibald Simpson was appointed to draw it up, and 
to sign it on behalf of the ministers who had pro- 
7 or acquiesced in the measure; he receiving as 

is warrant and justification, a separate roll which 
contained their individual subscriptions, amounting 
to no fewer than fifty-five. This protest was pre- 
sented by Mr Simpson to the clerk register, but 


he refused to read it before the states in parliament. ° 


A copy of it is given in Mr Calderwood’s printed 
History of the Church of Scotland: and though it is 
sufficiently respectful in its form and language, yet it 
breathes such a spirit of dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of parliament, so plainly accuses the king of 
having acted contrary to his engagements, se 80 
calmly and resolutely refuses to yield obedience hat- 
ever the consequences might be, that it could not 
fail to offend and irritate a prince so fond as James 
was of arbitrary power both in church and state, 
Accordingly’ Mr Simpson was summoned before the 
High Commission Court, and requested to produce 
the list of names with which he had been entrusted, 
that steps might be taken for gushing the most re- 
fractory of the protestors, ‘The list had been given 
to Mr Calderwood, who was therefore ordered to 
appear before that court, at St Andrews, to exhibit 
the roll there, and to answer for his seditious and mu- 
tinous conduct. He obeyed the summons, and aa 
peared on the day appointed. The king attende 
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8 and severity. He entered into a dispute 
with Mr Calderwood respecting the merits of the pro- 
testation, and the part which he had taken in that 
transaction. He somata about the rights of a 
General Assembly illustrated the duty of obedience 
by the language of the Centurion in the Gospels 
pressed Mr Calderwood to conform, by the use both 
of promises and threateni swore by his gude faith, 
that he was a very knave, like the rest of the false pu- 
ritans, who were ever playing with equivocations and 
finding that the object of this abuse was too firm to be 
drawn aside from his integrity and his duty, and a 
more acute disputant than a royal personage could 
safely encounter or patiently brook, he ordered him 
to be sent prisoner to the tolbooth of St Andrews, 
from which he was afterwards removed to that of 
Edinburgh. The privy council then directed him 
to banish himself out of the king’s dominions before 
the following Michaelmas, and not to return without 
licence. On giving security farther, he was allowed to 
o back to his own parish, but forbidden to tases : 
d after an application on the part of Lord Crans- 
toun, who was his security, to have the punishment 
changed into that of confinement to his own parish, 
which was unsuccessful, because he would not ac- 
knowledge an offence of which he had not been 
guilty, or make promises which his conscience would 
not allow him to fulfil, he at length retired into 
Holland, in which country he remained for several 
ears. Having contrived to get his departure de- 
erred till the month of August, 1619, he took 
the opportunity afforded him by this delay, of writ- 


ing a book called Perth Assembly, which was con- 


demned by the council in the December following, 
when happily the author was out of their reach, 
Thomas Cathkin, printer in Edinburgh, was cited 
to London on a charge of having printed this work. 
The following is a part of his examination, on the 
18th of June 1619, before the king and some of the 
bishops. ‘* Has not Mr David Caldé lived and 
been entertained at your house?’ said James. He 
wold not,“ answered Cathkin, “ resave ante enter- 
tainment from me, and did ly verie rarelie with me.” 
King, Did he not ly at your house since he was ba- 
hisched ?”? Cathkin, Please your majestie, verie 
rarelie. Kin » * Hald up your hand, and say as 
ge shall answer to God, how short time is it since 
did speak with Mr David Calderwood ?”’—Cathkin, 
« Your majestie does strait meverie hardlie. I must 
needs gather my memorie before I cann tell your ma- 
jestie. „ Then’’, says Cathkin, “ the king did swear 
I was going to equivocate; but presentlie I did re- 
member 1 and said, I did speak with him with- 
in these fifteen s. We have found the let 
us hald us here: Mr David Calderwood is a 
good brother and an good leir father. With this his 
majestie did rise in a great rage, leaned on a table 
hard by ; and presentlie did sitt down again, and said 
unto me, “ Traitor, thief, how durst thou receive 
m rebell??’? Cathkin, . He uus not your majestie’s 
ed rebell”’ King, in grit rage, Did not 
1 7 inl I ene gh dasched mo 
is majestie’s wrath, t to tell Ins majestie 
Mr David had gotten an oversight.” 
During his exile in Holland, he produced in 1628 
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the Aare Damaseentim. This book is a refutation 


Calder- 


of Linwood’s Deseription of the Policy of the Church wood: 
of England. It treats, however, not only of the par- 


ticular subject brought under discussion by that 
work, but of the general questions at issue be- 
tween P rians and r and endea- 
vours, by the help of much learning and of many 
arguments, to demonstrate, that the system of the 
former rests Upon à foundation to which that of the 
latter * no just se ers 4 attracted * 
notice when it appeared; while it high sa- 
tisfaction to those whose opinions it cup poral, it 
gave equal uneasiness and displeasure to . on the 
opposite side of the controversy, though all united 
in acknowledging its erudition and ability. Kin 
James himself read it, and at chee e Se Sar $2 
rats om bene st 8 It is said that 
a te rving him somewhat pensive and 
after using it, besought his majesty not to 

himse » for it would be answered ; but that the king 
passionately replied, “ What the Devil! will you 
answer, man? There is nothing here than scripture 
reason and fathers.” It long continued to be a 
sort of armoury to the non-conformists, and it is 
often referted to and generally applauded by writers 
of that class. In the present day, however, it is 
not held in such high esteem; though certainly none 
can be said to be very deeply versed in the subject 
which it so ably discusses, to whom its pages are not 
more or less familiar. 

It is not generally known that the Allare Damasce- 
num is an enlargement, in Latin, of a work which Mr 
Calderwood wrote in English, and published in 1621, 
under the title of The Altar of Damascus, Fc. This 
work, indeed, is extremely rare. The copy of it 
which we have seen, is in the sion of a gentle- 
man in Edinburgh, and is the only one which we know 
to exist. It concludes with noticing a rumour spread 
1 that Mr Calder wood had turn 

Brownist ; which rumourit deniesin strong lan 


and with bitter reflections upon the bishop. “ If . 


either Be eg says Mr Calderwood, “ or his 
su 


author, persist in their calumny, after this 
d ion, I shall try if there be any b in their 
foreheads,” 


A eurious attempt was made in the year 1624, to 
bring Mr Calderwood into disrepute, and probably 
through him to lessen the popularity of his ecclesias- 


tical system. Mr Calderwood had been long sick, 


and as no accounts of him were received for a con- 
siderable time, B i ne rally concluded that he 
was dead. Taking advantage of this belief, one 
Patrick Scott, a gentleman near Falkland, who had 
wasted all his patrimony in dissipation, and was ready 
to serve the court in any thing for a reward, took it 
upon him to write and publich a recantation, in the 
name of Mr Cal It is asserted by Mr Cal- 
derwood himself, upon what cate | he does not 
say, that the king furnished Scott the matter, 
which he put into the recantation. One 
is almost tempted to believe this meanness of a king, 
who had already been guilty of measures as Apis 
and who could scarcely desire any thing more earnest- 
ly, than the disgrace and defeat of the Presbyterians. 

hat fo » however, was still more criminal, 
though not more successful, When it was discover- 
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ed that Mr Calderwood was alive and disclaimed the 
recantation, the infamous Scott, whether instigated 
by the king or not, cannot be known, went over to 
Holland, and sought for the innocent object of his 
vengeance, with an intention to assassinate him. In 
this diabolical purpose, however, he failed; for Mr 
Calderwood had, in the mean time, privately returned 
to his native country. 

Mr Calderwood was the author of several works 
besides those which we have mentioned, on the trans- 
actions and controversies of the times. Of these, 
we cannot pretend to give a complete list ; but the 
following may be considered as the greatest part of 
them: The Speech of the Kirk to her beloved Chil- 
dren; the Confutation of Dr Mitchelson’s Reasons 


Jor Kneeling ; The Course of Conformity ; An Epis- 


tle to a Christian Brother; A Dispute against Com- 
municating where there was . confusion of 
Gestures and Actions; The Antithesis between the 
Pastor and the Prelate; A Defence of the Arguments 
against Kneeling at the Sacrament ; Queries concern- 
ing the State of the Church of Scotland; An Eæ- 
hortation of the particular Kirks of Christ in Scot- 
land, to their Sister Kirk in Edinburgh ; De Regi- 
mine Ecclesie Scolicane brevis Relatio, or Hierony- 
mi Philadelphi De Regimine Scoticane Ecclesia E- 
pistola ; Ejusdem Vindicie contra Calumnias Joh. 
Spotswood: ; The Solution of Dr Resolutus’s Reso- 
lutions of Queries and Exhortations. Several of these 
works were printed in Holland; and when they were 
about to be imported into Scotland, a proclamation 
was made at the cross of Edinburgh, bearing, that 
certain persons were attempting to bring into the 
kingdom a number of seditious and treasonable books, 
and commanding all ships coming from the low 
countries to be carefully and diligently searched, that 
the said books might be examined and condemned. 
This attempt, however, to accomplish by violence 
what could not be so easily obtained by argument, 
fortunately did not succeed; for Mr Calderwood’s 
books were safely landed some days before the vessel 
containing them could be searched. 

Mr Calderwood employed himself with great dili- 
gence and success in collecting and digesting, accord- 
ing to the order of time, all ‘the memorials which 
could be procured relating to the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of Scotland, from the beginning of the Re- 
formation down to the death of King James VI. 
We are told by Baillie, that a great part of a ses- 
sion of the assembly in 1648 was spent in encoura- 
ging Mr Calderwood to perfect his church history, 
and that they agreed to give him out of their funds 
no less than L.800 Scots yearly, to enable him to 
proceed with it. This valuable work is still in ma- 
nuscript. There are four copies of it. One of them 
is in the college-library of Glasgow; another is in 
the advocate’s library of Edinburgh; a third is in 
the possession of General Calderwood Durham of 
Largo, who is the representative both of the family 
of Mr Calderwood, and of that of the pious Mr 
James Durham, minister of Glasgow; and the 
fourth belongs to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, to whom it was presented by 
Mr Wodrow, having been carefully transcribed from 
the original manuscript under his own eye. 

Every person who is at all acquainted with the. 
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productions of those who have written on the Scot- Calder. 


tish Reformation, must be aware of the importance 
and utility of Calderwood’s manuscript volumes ; 
and it is matter of regret, that the expences neces- 
sarily attending the publication of them would be 
so heavy as to render that a very difficult and ha- 
zardous undertaking. We cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting, that enterprises of greater risk have been 
attempted in the literary world by subscription, and 


have succeeded. From this large work an extract 


has been published, under the title of The true His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland. The matter is im- 
portant, but the style is homely and uncouth. It 
must be observed, however, that this was not drawn 
up, as is generally believed, by Mr Calderwood 
himself, whose compositions are quite superior in 
every respect; it is the production of one of the 
ministers who lived in the time of the persecutions 
which took place under the reign of Charles II. 
Many copies of the work, indeed, will be found 
with the date 1704: but this is a device of the pub- 


lishers, who were accustomed at that period to reno- 


vate a book merely by giving it a new title page. 
The title page, too, it should be noticed, bears, that 
the work was written at the appointment, and re- 


ceived the countenance of the General Assembly; 


whereas this applies not to the printed, but the ma- 
nuscript history of Mr Calderwood, 
The exact period at which Mr Calderwood return- 
ed from Holland is not ascertained. It is probable 
that he did not return till towards the year 1636, no 
mention being made of him in any record of eccle- 
siastical transactions in this country previous to that 
date. He lived for some time as privately as possi- 
ble. His residence was chiefly in Edinburgh, where 
he equally opposed sectarianism, and encouraged non- 
conformity. Though he was not a member of the 
General Assembly held that year at Glasgow in 
1638, when Episcopacy and the late innovations 
were condemned, yet it appears that he took a part 
in its proceedings, lodging secretly beside the mode- 


rator’s chamber, and writing papers, which were af- 


terwards read in court, in defence of the rights of 
ruling-elders to sit as members of Assembly. He 
also appeared in the Assembly in 1641; and, though 
no member, delivered his opinions upon the business 
with so much freedom and keenness, that the com- 
missioner commanded him to be silent. The mode- 
rator, however, took occasion to mention his great 


services to the church——to regret that he had been 


so long neglected—and to recommend him to the 
6 first commodious room. Mr Baillie remarks, 
that his promotion was not likely to take place soon, 
because he had, by his misconduct on this occasion, 
given great offence to his former benefactors and pa- 
trons. It was not very long, however, after this, 
that he received the church of Pencaitland, in East 
Lothian ; but at what precise date, cannot be deter- 
mined. The authors of the Biographia Britannica af- 
firm, that he was minister there in 1638 ; and, in proof 
of this, refer to the preface to the last edition of his 
Altare Damascenum. But neither in that preface, 
nor in any other printed document, is there an 

allusion whatever to the fact. Mr Calderwood 
was nominated, along with Mr Henderson and 
Mr Dickson, by the Assembly, 1643, to prepare 


wood, 


* 
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- a Directory for Public Worship. Indeed, when andAnandale, without informing us upon what autho- Caledonia 
any thing of importance in the way of writing rity they so denominate the southern districts. We 


a 


Galder 
wood 
‘ * ö was required, Mr Calderwood was almost always 
—— 


employed ; because, as Baillie observes, he was their 
“best penman.“ He continued to take an active 
in ecclesiastical affairs during the remainder of 

is life, regularly attending the meetings of Assem- 
bly, expressing his sentiments on the various subjects 
which came before them, and frequently giving of- 
fence by what was deemed a “ rude and humorous 
opposition.“ He seems to have been particularly 
anxious to guard the church against the Independent 
system, to which he thought 8 an evident 
tendency in the principles and conduct of many of 
his brethren. It as this which made him ery out 
so vehemently against sectaries and prayer- meetings; 
and the same anxiety, it is evident, induced him to 
find fault, in 1645, with the Westminster Assem- 
bly, for asserting the divine right of kirk-sessions, 
and thereby conferring on the congregational elder- 
ship the power whice properly belonged to presby- 
teries ; and also to insist, in the assembly 1649, that, 
according to the second Book of Discipline, „the 
election of ministers should be given to the presby- 


tery, with power to the major part of the people to 


dissent, * reason to be judged of by the presby- 
tery.“ This proposal, which appears to contradict 
his doctrine in the Allare Damascenum, was rejected 
by the assembly; and an act of a different descrip- 
tion passed, in spite of all his reasoning. On this 
occasion, he introduced the practice, since become 
common; of dissenting from the decision of the as- 
sembly, and requiring the dissent to be registered. 
Mr Calderwood did not long survive this. When 
the English army. were in Lothian, he went to Jed- 
burgh (1651), where he was taken ill, and died at 
the age of 76. He was a man of unquestionable 
iety and jenening. His writings afford evidence of 
th; and our Presbyterian church is much indebt- 
ed to him for the zeal and ability with which he de- 
fended her in the hour of danger. His Latin, 
though not elegant, is tolerably correct; and some 
of his English compositions are equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any of the times in which he wrote.— 
Calderwood’s True History of the Church of Scot- 
land ; Spotiswood’s History of Do.; Baillie’s Let- 
ters and Journals; Biographia Scoticana ; and Un- 
7 7 MSS. in the possession of the Rev. Mr 
‘Crie, Edinburgh. (+ 


_CALEA, a genus 4 plants of the class Synge- 


nesia, and order Polygamia æqualis. See Borany, 
p. 294. 

CALEANA, a genus of plants of the class Gy- 
nandria, and order ry Aide my See Botany, p.318; 
25 eee Plant. Nov. Holland. c. 
P · „ + Pm t 

CALECTOSIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 

- 195; and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Hol- 

nd. He. 5855 ; ! 
CALEDONIA, in ancient geography, a famous 
country situated in North Britain. Its precise limits 
are not known, though antiquaries are fond of ex- 
tending the appellation to the whole of modern Scot- 

d. Henry, Chalmers, and many more, gravely 


e ws, that, Agricola entered Caledomiahy Carsisle 


know from Xiphilin, that, in the gd century, the Mæatæ 
and Caledonians were the two most powerful nations of 
Britain; and that of the two, the Caledonians occu- 
pied the more northern situation, while the other bor- 
dered on the Roman province ; both of them, however, 
occupying barren mountains and savage plains. Pto- 
lemy, in the second century, places the Caledonians 
in the most mountainous district of Scotland, mak- 
ing them to extend from the Lelamonius Sinus, sup- 
posed to be Lochfine, as far as the Murray frith ; 
thus assigning them all that central country compo- 
sed of the higher districts in the counties. of Perth, 
Angus, Moray, Inverness, and Argyle. The infor- 
mation of Ptolemy seems to have been collected with 
great care, as he enumerates the smaller nations by 
whom Caledonia was on all sides surrounded, 
ther with the towns, rivers, and promontories of the 
country. With both these authorities, Tacitus, in 
the first century, by far the best informed of all the 
writers who have taken notice of the Caledonians, 
perfectly coincides in placing that most renowned na- 
tion considerably to the north of the Forth and Clyde. 
A bare inspection of this author’s journal of his fa- 
ther-in-law’s campaigns, will make it L evi- 
dent, that the Romans had conquered all the nations 
to the south of the two great estuaries ; that they 
had crossed that of the Clyde, and conquered seve- 
ral tribes of Dumbartonshire and Cowal ; that they 
had crossed the Forth, advanced far into Fife, nay 
probably had reached the Tay, before they had so 
much as seen the Caledonians. It was only in the 
seventh campaign of Agricola, and the fourth after 
that general entered the supposed. Caledonia of 
the antiquaries, that he first came in contact with 
these terrible mountaineers, when they ised and 
nearly destroyed the ninth legion. This conflict 
took. place beyond the Forth, and several days march 
after —.— Agricola’s line of forts; and yet it was 
on this occasion that the Roman soldiers, now reco- 
vered from their terror of the so much vaunted Ca- 
ledonian arms, and flushed with their success in this 
first encounter, for the first time demanded, “ — 
trandam Caledoniam, “ to be conducted into C 
nia itself. The highest authorities, therefore, his- 
torical and geographical, and the ely authorities 
that can be attended to, because formally treating of 
the subject, concur in restricting the limits of 
ledonia to the fastnesses of the mountains, It is ne 
doubt convenient for particular theories that 2 
one nations should be palmed upon us under 
same general name, and that a disposition should thus 
be produced in the mind to consider them all as of 
the same family; but chat writer must be pitifully 
addicted to system that would oppose, to the direct 
authorities now cited, the vague epithet of a poet, 
or the casual expression of a iming rhetorician. 
Pi ie rane „ r n A- 
icola, uni mentions this nation ge- 
—— of « Britanni,” and of „ the 4. 1 
biting Caledonia,“ but never calls them Caledovians, 


dale, denoting hard, rough, uncivilized. Buchanan 
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paign across the country, from the eastern edast, to Caledonia. 
prevent their attempts upon his fortifications on the 
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Caledonia. traces it to the word ecalden, or hazel, which gave 
its name to Duncalden or Dunkeld, whence the 


country might have received its denomination. Mr 
Chalmers, in his late interesting work, deduces it 
from the British Celyddon, woody, mountainous, 
wild. For our own part, after all the etymologies 
which we have seen, we are disposed to think that 
none is so consistent, either with the sound or with 
the sense, as that which comprehends the name by 
which the inhabitants of Caledonia call themselves to 
this day. The word Gael, as every one knows, is 
merely 4 modern and vulgar contraction for Gaid- 
heil, Guydheil, or Gatheil, in all which forms it 
occurs. In a most ancient fragment, preserved by In- 
nes, the Scots are called Gadeli. The Irish still 
call the Highlanders, Guydheil, and the Welch give 
them the name of Gwyddil, a term which the same 
people applied to the Picts of old, calling them 
Gwyddil Phicthi. Gadel-doine, or Gael-men, there- 
fore, is as nearly represented by Caledonii, as could 
be expected from Roman pronunciation. According 
to Mr Chalmers himself, the name Gwyddil has al- 
ways been applied by the British to the inhabitants 
of mountains; and is synonymous with his own 
Celyddoniaedd. 

The fame of the Caledonians had reached Rome 
long before the arrival of Agricola in this island, 
though that general was the first who actually came 
in contact with them. After having, in the prece- 
ding campaigns, conquered the country south of the 
Forth and Clyde, secured his conquests by establish- 
ing a line of forts between these two rivers, and con- 
quered several nations till then unknown, on the 
northern shores of the western estuary, Agricola, in 
his sixth campaign, resolved to invade the“ powerful 
states, as Tacitus calls them, „beyond the Forth.“ 
This expedition was conducted both by land and 
sea, the army marching along the coast, and the fleet, 


by way of precaution, attending them. Having pro- 


ceeded in this order for many days, along the shores 
of Fife, engaging in frequent actions with the natives, 


and conquering the country, they seem to have esta- 


blished themselves in these quarters for the winter ; 
for we may gather from Agricola’s speech, that the 
action of the ninth legion happened the summer pre- 
ceding the great battle, which was on the eighth 
year of Agricola’s wars in the island. 

Whilst the Romans were thus engaged in the con- 


quest of Fife, Stirling, and the lowlands of Perth 


and Angus, distracting the attention of the natives 
by the manceuvres of their fleet along the coast; the 


tribes of Caledonia took the alarm, entered into a 


formidable confederacy, and were reported to be ac- 
tually on their march from the westward to attack 
the line of forts in the rear of the Romans. The 
tribes inhabiting Caledonia, says Tacitus, rising in 
arms with a vast preparation, increased by fame, uti 
mos est de ignotis, as is the case concerning unknown 
nations, being reported to have attacked the forts, 


inspired the greatest terror as pre | commenced of- 
.omans were ac- 


fensive operations. Many of the 
eerdingly now for returning to this side the Frith 
of Forth, ediendum citra Bodotriam, lest they 
should be disgracefully driven back by this new enemy. 


But Agricola, no ways intimidated, dividing his army 


into three divisions, marched during the seventh cam - 


isthmus. The Caledonians perceiving they could not 
cut him off from his lines, suddenly changed theit 
re and falling unexpectedly with their whole 
orce upon the ninth legion, in the night time, nearly 
overwhelmed it. They were already within the 
camp; but Agricola, informed of their route, had 
previously dispatched the swiftest part of his troops, 
horse and foot, to harass their rear. In the mean 
time, he himself proceeded by forced marches to the 
relief of the legion, and the Roman standards ap- 
pearing at the break of day, and the Britons being 
attacked in front and rear, a dreadful conflict ensued 
in the gates of the camp. ‘The Caledonians were 
thus compelled to relinquish their prey, and made 
the best of their way into the fens and fastnesses, 
Those of the Romans who were formerly terrified 
at the approach of these formidable and new antago- 
nists; and wished to retreat, were now so elated by 
this victory, that flying inte the opposite éxtreme, 
they were for penetrating directly into Caledonia. 
We are not informed what were the further achieve- 
ments of Agricola this summer, nor where he quar- 
tered his troops during the winter. His next ap- 
pearance in the field, was in the following year, 
towards the end of summer, when the great battle of 
the Grampians took place, being the eighth year 
since his arrival in Britain, and the 85th of the Chris- 
tian æra. f N 
The Caledonians, no ways disheartened by their 
late failure, had spent the remainder of that season in 
preparing for the sueceeding campaign, by providing 
places of retreat for their wives and children in case 
of an invasion, arming and organising their youth, 
forming alliances which they ratified with religious 
rites, and holding eonsultations and councils, in which 
they mutually exasperated each others minds against 
the common enemy; and having arranged these mat- 
ters, they separated for the winter. When Agricola 
took the field, he at the same time sent his fleet 
along the coast, which, by making frequent deseents 
and predatory excursions into the country, might’ 
distract the attention of the confederates. These, 
however, were not deficient either in zeal or conduct. 
Mustering probably the whole of their forces, to the 
amount of 30,000 combatants, they awaited towards 
the end of autumn, the attack of Agricola at the 
foot of the Grampian mountains. This army consist- 
ed of the flower of their youth, and of men inured to 
war, commanded by their greatest chiefs, each bearing 
his trophies and his badges of honour. Among these 
Galgacus, as being pre-eminent in valour and lineage, 
held the chief rank, and acted as commander. The 
Caledonians were drawn up on the face of a hill, one 
line rising above another from the plain, thus making 
a magnificent as well as terrible display of power to 
their enemies, The level grounds in front were 
scoured by their cavalry, intermixed with armed cha- 


_riots. The Romans, on their side, were drawn up with 


consummate skill; 8,000 foot auxiliaries composed 
the main battle ; 3,000 cavalry protected the wings ; 
while the legionaries, probably consisting of as many 
more troops, were stationed in the rear—a bulwark, 
says Tacitus, in case of a repulse, an honour to the 
leader should he be able to render unnecessary the 
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CALEDONIA. 
of the Caledonians, and of their allies the Mestæ, a Caledoui... 


Caledonia.‘effusion of Roman blood. After an pech 


from each of the generals to their res armies, 
the light troops, on both sides, began the battle by a 
general discharge of their javelins. The Caledonians, 
while at a distance, displayed much address in avoid- 
ing and parrying these with their small bucklers and 
huge swords, while they at the same time overwhelm- 
ed their antagonists with showers of darts 5 but they 
could not withstand the close onset of some Ger- 
man heavy armed foot, who drove them up the hill 
sword in hand. The other cohorts, following the 
example of these Germans, fell upon the whole front 
of the Caledonians, and threw their horse, infantry, 
and chariots, into inextricable confusion, and a ter- 
rible slaughter ensued. In the mean time, however, 
the Caledonjans on the higher grounds made a stout 
effort to turn the enemy, and attack them on the 
flanks and rear; but the Roman cavalry observi 
this movement, attacked these insulated bodies on a 
sides, and put them to the rout. 2 the day 
was now irrecoverably lost, and the Caledonians re- 
treated in all directions, 5 fight was kept up 
with great obstinacy, and the foremost of the Ro- 
mans paid dear for their temerity. In this great 
battle, so honourable to the valour of our ancestors, 
10,000 of the Caledonians, by the Roman accounts, 
remained upon the field, while the enemy are said 
to have lost but $50 men; a return in which it is 
probable the legionaries only are included. 
The Caledonians had committed a great error in 
giving Agricola battle at that late season of the 
year, when they might easily have starved him out 
of their country; but this t proceed from their 
not being re of the discipline of the Romans. 
Though unfortunate in this trial of their strength, 
did not, however, tar yield to their con- 
querors. Immediately after their defeat, they adopt- 
ed the politic measure of laying waste their country, 
and burning their houses and effects, to deprive the 
Romans of all means of subsistence. It is even ad- 
ded, that they put to death those of their wives and 
children whom they could not carry away, to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy’s hands. The pro- 
bability is that Roman vanity has greatly exaggera- 
fed the loss of the Caledomans. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that Agricola retreated immediately 
after the battle, owing, according to Tacitus, to 
the lateness of the season, but more probably to the 
danger of wintering ameng these hostile and ~ 
pirited tribes. Agricola withdrew his army by 
dow marches, nde by that means to display to 
the new nations the severe loss sustained by the Ca- 
ledonians, as not being in a condition to molest his 
retreat; and, having exacted hostages of the Horesti, 
supposed to be the inhabitants of Fife, he sent his 
army into winter quarters, probably in the districts 
to the south of the Forth and Clyde, It was du- 


ring this campaign that Agricola ordered his fleet to 


circumnavigate the island, in order to terrify the tribes’ 
of the north with the ness of the Roman power. 
As a proof that the s had hitherto acquired 


but a momentary footing on the frontiers of Cale- 
donia, we have ouly to consider the state of things 
in A. D. 121, 36 years after the battle of the Gram- 
pians, when we find Hadrian building a wall between 
the Tyne and the Solway, to restrain the incursions 
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ft aa who seem to have inha- AE 


bited the country near Agricola’s lines. About 17 
years thereafter, the Mæate being vanquished in se- 
veral engagements, by Lollius Urbicus, their country 
was again occupied by the Romans, and the lines of 
Agricola were fortified anew, with a rampart and 
ditch. This defence, thenceforward called the wall 
of Antoninus, because built in bis reign, was intended 
as the boundary of the empire; but the Caledonians 
in 180 broke through it, and being joined by the 
Mate, carried fire and sword into the Roman pro- 
vince. We find the same confederates again in 198 
pursuing the same career of rapine and desolation ; 
when Lupus, the general of Severus, not being able 
to make head against them, had recourse to the 
dangerous expedient of bribing them to return, and 
ransoming their prisoners. This as might be expec- 
ted, was but a temporary remedy. The Caledoniaris 
renewed their ravages with more fury than ever, 66 
that the presence of Severus himself became neces- 
sary. His arrival, in A. D. 207, with a powerful 
force, so alarmed the confederates, that they sent am- 
bassadors to the emperor to propose an accommoda- 
— . but their offers N 1 Severus, Men 
an ense army, took t in person, resolvin 
to 1 to the furthest extremity of the island, 
and put an effectual period to the. power of the Cale- 
donians, Our ancestors, taught by their former ex- 
perience, adopted on this occasion a mode of defence 
peculiarly suitable to their circumstances, and allowed 
the enemy to waste his strength in contending with 
the natural ‘difficulties of the country. Severus, we 
are told, employed in this expedition a great 

of his troops in cutting down the forests and drain- 
ing the marshes, in which the natives suddenly disap- 
peared when 1 the Romans, and in con- 
structing roads and bridges for the ice of 
supplies ; the remainder of his forces he employed in 


protecting the workmen from the incessant attacks 
of the Caledonian skirmishers. ‘These 
ed in a » but contented themselves with 


appear- 

on his line of march, and intercepting his 5 — 
and with desultory attacks and ambuscades, by which 
the enemy suffered excessively. The emperor lost in 
this expedition no fewer than 50,000 men, without a 
single battle, and even without having seen the 
in a body, Severus, however, by the most incredible 

rance, at last trated into the heart of the 
country, which — ly had nit —— seen a fo - 
reign enemy; an ing t ians to 
does their arms, deprited them and the Matz of 


of their territory. ‘The dear bought success of 
Bees ition — uestionably not ie a the 
original intention of 8, for upon vin 


his army to the south, we find him employing | 


troops, for the space of two years, in constructing 
his famous wall; a oe Be geen of that 
independence still mai by Caledonians ? 


An additional confirmation of their remaining vigour 


cification, availi 

territo emperor 

who wae at YostsGpis the asciveliof chis iatcligence, 
3 
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Caledonia. gave orders for the utter extermination of the bar- 
barians, without sparing the very infants in their 


mothers wombs. His death, however, prevented the 
execution of this cruel determination, and Caracalla, 
anxious to quit Britain, concluded a peace with the 
devoted nations. After this period little more is 
heard of the Caledonians; their name, in the pages 
of the Greek and Roman writers, falls gradually into 
disuse ; and the population of their country, during 
the third century, begins to be known under the two 
celebrated denominations of Scots and Picts. 

The Caledonians, according to the account of Ta- 
citus, resembled the Germans in their large limbs, 
red hair, and blue eyes, differing remarkably in all 
these respects from the Silures, or inhabitants of 
Wales, who were of a darker complexion. They are 
represented by the writers of the second and third 


centuries, as having neither walls, towns, nor culti- . 


vated lands; subsisting by pasturage, hunting, and 
rapine, and on the wild fruits of their barren coun- 
try. Hardy beyond belief, they are said to have 
gone naked, at least in battle, plunging, when pur- 
sued, up to the neck into their morasses, where they 
continued. for several days without tasting food. In 
winter especially, and perhaps on all . ke occa- 
sions, they must have used, like the southern Britons 
of Cæsar, the skins of beasts to protect them from 
the cold. They had a custom, in common with all 
the other natives of the island, of staining their bo- 
dies of a blue colour. This was done, at least in af- 
ter times, with some degree of art, as the skin was 
punctured with a sharp instrument, and the colour- 
ing matter rubbed into it, so as to exhibit permanent 
lines and figures, in the manner of some of the South 
Sea islanders. The arms of the Caledonians were, a 
very long pointless sword, a small buekler or target, 
a short spear, having a knob of metal on one end, 
and a dagger. As far as we have read on the sub- 
ject, they are not remarked as using bows and ar- 
rows. The covinus, or war chariot, used by the 
Caledonians, was probably armed with seythes and 
hooks, to cut down the ranks of the enemy. Upon 
the whole, the military apparatus of the Caledonians 
evinces a greater proficiency in the arts, than the 
writers of that period allow them. Their horses 
were small, but extremely active ; and their infantry 
famous for their quick movements. The bravery and 
unsubdued spirit of our ancestors, whom the Ro- 


mans could never bend to their yoke, and who, on 


that.account, form a splendid contrast to the other 
nations of the world, are such as to give us just rea- 
son to glory in being their descendants, all barba- 
rous and uncultivated as they were. Their manners 
seem to have been much of the same description as 
those of the southern Britons, before their subjuga- 
tion by the Romans. Cesar says of these, that eve- 
ry ten or twelve men had their wives in common, and 
that the children were accounted to belong to him 
who had first married the mother. Nearly the same 
thing is said of the Caledonians, only that in this 
case the children were brought up by the communi- 
ty, as being claimed by no particular man as their 
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father. It has been ignorantly asserted, that the 
walls nor towns: Tacitus expressly tells us, that af- 
ter the great battle, they set fire to their houses, 
We suspect that if there exist any of those circular 
fortifications, called by Mr Chalmers Pictish forts, 
within the proper limits of Caledonia, they must be 
accounted the work of a later period.“ Both Dio and 
Herodian, as well as Tacitus, allow that Caledonia 
was inhabited by several distinct tribes. Of the Ca- 
ledonian government, we know nothing more than 
that it was democratic, being probably a sort of fe- 
deral union. Galgacus does not appear to have been 
a king; but merely a chief selected from many others, 
for his birth and talents, to conduct the operations 
of the campaign. (E) 

CALEDONIA (New), an island in the South 
Sea, and, after New Holland and New Zealand, the 
most considerable that has yet been discovered in it. 
This island was first seen by Captain Cook in 1772. 
His survey of it extended no farther than to its north- 
eastern parts. 
sited by M. D’Entrecasteaux, during his voyage in 
search of La Perouse, when a more extended 5 5 
vation was directed both to its coasts and to the in- 
terior. According to the account of the former of 
these navigators, it is situated between 19° 37’ and 
22° 30“ Lat. S., and 163° 37’ and 167° 14 E. Long, 
The position assigned to it by the latter is for the 
southern extremity, Lat. 22° 31’ S., Long. 164° 30’ 
E.; for the northern, Lat. 19° 58’ S. and Long. 161° 
10 E. Its length from S. E. to N. W. may be esti- 
mated at about 90 leagues: its greatest breadth does 
not exceed 10 leagues. The coast of this island is 
extremely bold, and difficult of access. Independent- 
ps of the obstacle to an easy landing upon it, arising 
rom the height and steepness of its own moun- 
tains, which, in some directions, extend even to 
the water’s edge, it is on almost all sides envi- 
roned with numerous rocks, islets, shoals, and sand- 
banks, which either form a continued chain, passing 
in the line of the shore, often at a considerable dis- 
tance, and shutting it up completely from the open 
sea, or assuming the yet more dangerous aspect of 
numerous unconnected points shooting up irregular- 
ly from the surrounding deep. A principal chain 
of the connected rocks is that which skirts the south- 
east coast of the island, at a distance from the land 
generally of from two to three miles, still more in 
some situations, and thence proceeding, first in a 
southerly, afterwards in a westerly direction, to a 
distance from it of 20 miles or upwards. ‘Towards 
the east and north, the islets aud rocks appear chief- 
ly in the more detached state just alluded to, forming 
as it were so many protuberances, issuing from the 
extended base of the principal summit in the island, 
The danger and the difficulty of navigation must in 
those parts, therefore, be peculiarly great, as many 
of these rocky points hardly rise above the level of 
the water; and they scem to extend outwards to a 
distance even beyond sight of land. The interrup- 
tions to this sort of irregular wall, if it may be so 


1 is indeed remarkable, that the Roman and Greek writers make no mention whatever of sieges in the campaigns of 
Agricola and Severus in this country ; so that the forts in question, if they then really existed, seem to have been totally use» 


less as strongholds. 


Twenty years afterwards, it was vi- 


New 


Caledonians had no houses, because they had no Caledonia, 
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ew called; seem not to be considerable in any quarter gullies, by which the hills are every where furrowed, New 
Calton, round the whole compass of the island ; Sri the 5 amidst the general aspect of Caledonia 


——ů— 


— 


coast is any where left open to the sea, it is yet pro- 
bable, that the environing bulwark of is in 
such situations rather carried out to a greater dis- 
tance, so as not immediately to come into view, than 
totally suspended. Several of these rocky excres- 
cences are the production of a species of i 
Some of them appear to be of a more ent 
_character, and of considerable magnitude. The Isle 
of Pines derives its name from the abundant growth 
upon it of that description of trees, which may here- 
H #8 prove an important resource for shipping, in a 
region generally so deficient as this is in such pro- 
duce. The water around the coasts of this island is 
generally deep, and, as might be expected from the 
nature of the ground, abounds with fish, which the 
native, safe within the barrier of the surrounding 
rocks, can pursue with ease aud success in the slight- 
est canoe, ‘The variation of the needle, as observed 
here and in the immediate vicinity, fluetuated chiefly 
between 9 and 10 degrees towards the east. The 
weather in those parts, during a course of from three 
to four months that a register was kept of it, seems to 
have been variable, most frequently moderate : The 
winds in May, June, and July, were chiefly fromeasterly 
pote but in the subsequent month, they were more 
rom the west. The mercury in the barometer stood 
commonly from 28 in. 1 line and 4-10ths to 28 in. 
2 lines and 2-10ths. The heat was felt to be exces- 
sive, but the degree indicated in Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter was never higher than 25° on shore, and 21° at 


barrenness, which otherwise prevails. Some of tbe 


mountains are even covered with trees to their very 
tops; and, in general, those elevated lands are the 
copious source of numerous streams, which, gliding 
in all directions, and with every variety of appear- 
ance over the face of the hills, at once beautify and 
gladden the entire landscape, and hasten to convey 
to the subjacent plains, health, fertility, and the 
means of improvement. The comparatively low-ly- 
ing grounds, not only for the most part prevail over 
the whole extent of the sea-coast, but stretch, in parti- 
cular directions, toa t distance between the hiils. 
The common soil of these plains is a sandy black 
mould, ‘The mode of recruiting the strength of this 
land, by the application of manures, seems to be un- 
known; but the slower means of melioration, which 
consists in allowing portions of it that have been ex- 
hausted to remain for a time in a fallow state, is uni- 
versally practised, and the ashes obtained afterwards, 
in uence of burning the grass, which had thus 
been sufiered to over-run the surface, so far have 
the same effects, which in other countries are aimed 


at by the introduction of such foreign substances. 


The cultivation, in general, is conducted here with 
industry, and at the same time with considerable skill. 
As is usual in China, and in the higher parts of A- 
sia Minor, soil, which otherwise would not be suffi- 
ciently permanent to ensure a crop, is secured and 
supported by means of little walls built under it, aod 
the fruitfulness of arid spots is increased by leading 


sea. The tides were observed only once a day, when into them streams of water. The combination and 
the water rose in perpendicular height from four to contrast, which is found in as great perfection here 
five feet. as in many other parts, between the bold and stri- 


he general aspect of the island of New Caledo- 
nia is mountainous and lofty. A chain of hills runs 
t ugh the whole extent of the island, in the direc. 
tion of its greatest length, consisting of three dis- 
tinct rows or ri the breadth of which, taken to- 
r, is not less than 20 miles. These lines rise 
ove one another somewhat in the form of an am- 
hitheatre, | varying in elevation from 2000 to €000 
t above the level of the sea. A detached moun- 
tain rises above all the others, being upwards of 7000 
feet in height. The principal component parts of 
these masses, are quartz, mica, steatite more or less 
hard, green schorl, granite, specular iron-ore, &c. 
Garnets are also found, likewise layers of gold, ser- 
2 hornblende, and talc. This island differs 
_all the others which have hitherto been disco- 
vered in the South Sea, 8 destitute 
of volcanic, produetions. l-upon the sides of 
the hills is principally a yellow clay; but this being 
nme but to a small depth, and very much in- 
terrupted by deep ravines, rocky protuberances, and 
other obstructions, they seem for the most part to 
be little capable of cultivation, even in their lower 
parts. Nearer to the summits, the farther i i 
Senay odd et pees e 
y, cold, and subject to violent an i 
winds. Commonly, however, they are throughout 
their whole extent coated with coarse grasses and 
other plants, and here and there trees and shrubs. 
Trees rising, in particular, from the bottoms of the 
VOL. v. PART 1. 


king features of nature and the softer traces of art; 
open a scene sufficiently picturesque ; consisting, on 
one hand, of the grand and imposing objects, 

in the island itself, and scattered over the coast, which 
have been already enumerated ; on the other, of wind - 
ing streams, agreeable plantations, and straggling vil- 


he v productions of New Caledonia seem, 
in general, to be the same which prevail commonly 
in similar latitudes. Small clusters of fig, cocoa, or 
other trees, usually surround the different hamlets, or 
even single houses, serving at once for ornament and 
shelter. In one or two instances, there were obser- 
ved thick forests of cocoa trees; but, upon the whole, 
these seem to be rather scarce in the island. The 
same may be said of the plantain and bread-truit trees, 
particularly of the latter ; of which, notwithstanding 
the attention that. seemed to be paid to them where 
they occurred, but few specimens were seen, and those 
apparently of an inferior quality. Bananas, Caribbee 
cabbages, and other plants of the arum tribe, mela - 


commersonia echinata, a tree that is very fre- 
quent in the Moluccas, was noticed in the upper 


rounds. — 1 — hypoxis that grows 

re spontaneously. Sugar canes, sweet potatoes, 

and yams, or es 
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New (dolioos trberosus), the roots of which are very ear: rings, necklaces, amulets, bracelets made of shells, ‘New, 
Caledonia much ia request as an article of food. There were stones, or other precious or esteemed substances. A Caledonia, 


O observeds moreover, some new or peculiar species, or piece of dress which seems to be must valued among “ 


varieties, as well in the vegetable as in the animal king- 
doms, In the former may be distinguished some new 
species of figs, a peculiar fern, gig ae a plant 
or two of the asparagi and the loti families; several 
species of limodorum, of passiflora, and of cerbera. 
In the latter we remark some uncommon pigeons, a 
beautiful species of magpie, with a species of fish be- 
longing to the genus tetraodon of Linnæus, appa- 
rently of a poisonous quality. Till the arrival of Cap- 
tain Cook at this island, the inhabitants appear to 
haye been altogether unacquainted with goats, hogs, 
dogs, or cats. The animals of some of those kinds 
which he left in it they probably devoured or de- 
stroyed, as no vestiges of them were discovered. by 
D’Entrecasteaux’s people; and the existence or the 
properties of such animals seemed to be as much un- 
known to the natives as if they had never been seen 
amongst them. Some poultry appear to be raised 
here ; but owing, probably, to the little attention 
paid to them, they are but few in number, and seem- 
ingly in a degenerate state. 

The inhabitants of New Caledonia are a race of 
people robust, well made, active, and of features and 
an expression of countenance rather agreeable. The 
common stature, both of men and women, especially 
of the former, is above what we usually distinguish 
as the middle size. There were some instances of 
persons not less than six feet four inches high. The 
prevalent colour is somewhat between a copper co- 
lour and a jet black.. The beards of the men, and 
the hair in both sexes, is usually strong, coarse, 
and very much frizzled. The practice prevails of 
pulling out the beard by the roots, though in some 
cases also it is allowed to grow long. The hair is 
worn in many different ways, sometimes tied up to 
the crown of the head, sometimes clubbed at the 
sides, sometimes cropped short, and sometimes the 
appearance of long hair is acquired by means of two 
or three artificial tresses, made commonly with the 
leaves of some plant of the grass kind, and covered 
with the hair of the vampyre bat. A kind of combs 
is in general use, consisting of several sticks of hard 
wood joined together, of about the thickness of knit- 
ting needles, and from seven to ten inches in length. 
For the greater convenience, these are commonly 
worn in the hair. Both the hair and the beard are 
generally of a deep black colour. 12 
The men of this island wear little or no clothing: 
A kind of garments made of coarse matting was ob 
served among them, but these they seldom used. 
Their ordinary dress consisted: merely of a piece of 
stuff manufactured from bark, or of the large leaf of 
a tree suspended from the neck, and wrapt round 
the middle of the body. The dress of the women is a 
short petticoat, or fringe, formed by putting together 


ſilaments of the plantain tree to the thickness of six 


or eight inches, and not much more in length, Which 
are connected amongst themselves, and fastened about 
the waist by means of a long string. Both in this 
article uf dress, and in other respects, a good deal of 
attention is paid to ornament. With this view, the 
skin is dyed or punctured, the ears are perforated, 
and much finery is brought into use, consisting of 


the men, is a kind of concave’ cylindrical black cap, 
made of strong paper, which was supposed to be 
reserved exclusively for the chiefs and warriors. 

The houses or huts raised by this people are of a 
circular construction, somewhat in the form of a bee- 
hive. . The framing is of small spars, reeds, or such 
like materials. The lower part of the huts is erected 
perpendicularly, to the height of three, four, or five 
feet, when the roof tapers off in a pretty regular 
cone, and is terminated by the upper end of a post 
fixed in the centre of the floor; the whole being co- 
vered, to the thickness of two or three inches, with 
a thatch made of coarse long grass. Some of these 
houses are surrounded by palisades, equal in height 
to their side-walls, and are’ decorated at top with 
carved work, or shells. «© The entrance into them is 
by an opening, which is commonly no more than 
sufficient to admit a person stooping. In the inte- 
rior, more regard is had to convenience than to ele- 
gance, or even to neatness, The floors are laid with 
dry grass; and mats are spread for the principal peo- 
ple to sit or sleep on. Much use is made of fire in 
these houses, and the only outlet for the smoke is 
by the door; whence, being accustomed to an atmo- 
sphere at once gross and sultry. the inhabitants are 
extremely sensible to the cold of the open air. 

The subsistence of the people of New Caledonia 
is chiefly derived from roots and fish ; and almost 
their only household utensil is a sort of earthen jar, 
in which they prepare whatever part of their food is 
dressed by means of fire. This mode of living does 
not seem to indicate a very improved state of cultit 
vation, e ven in those parts of the country which are 
in this respect farthest advanced. But as to the in- 
habitants of the mountains, they are obviously in 4 
condition of the greatest misery, being without shel- 
ter from the severity of their climate,‘ and in the ut? 
most want of all manner of provisions. It is proba- 
bly from necessity that some here have been led to 
eat a species of spiders which are found in the woods, 
nay, even to allay their hunger with a kind of earth 
called steatite. A certain enjoyment seems to be 
found by many in chewing the bark, or other parts, 
of particular plants. The common drink is water, 
which appears to be taken in a manner strangely un- 
couth and peculiar. The navigation of this people 
is less dextrous than that of several of the other 
islanders of the South Sea. The sort of canoe which 
they use seems to be peculiar to themselves, being a 
double canoe; formed by the junction, at the distance 
of about three feet asunder, of two distinct single 
ones. The mast is in the middle space betwixt both; 
aud this clumsy and inartificial vessel is carried for- 
ward by means of one or two latteen sails, extended 
to a small latteen yard. A kind of fishing nets was 
occasionally, though rarely, seen among the people 
of » this island, made of the filaments of the plantain 
tree, or of some similar substance. Hooks and lines 
seem to be unknown among them. Their chief me- 
thod of catching large fish was by striking them with 
darts, in which practice they were very dextrous. 
It is principally the women that take the shell fish, 
in quest of which they wade out a great way inte 
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dompound 
valentin the different adjacent clusters of islands. A 
bi vocabulary of this language is annexed to the narra- 


t _— the navigators who have, successively: visit 
inhabitants. In the narrative which we have of Ca 
_ tain Cook’s voyages they are re 

‘courteous, friend 
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Gillen sea, searching for them with pointed sticks, which 
1 deni thrust into the sand. 

— — The language that is F in New Caledonia is 


in some peculiar, but seems to be chiefly a 


from several of the es pre- 


tive ot D’Entrecasteaux’s voyage, published by La- 
billardiere. From the 8 of à name for 
iron occurring in their! ere rs rea- 
son to — by that the — is not — to 
the inhabitants of this island. It has not, however, 
been observed to be in frequent use, even for pur- 
e which it might have been employed most 

neficially, in the manufacture of warlike instru- 
ments for example, or of implements of labour. The 
common hatchets are made of serpent stone ; not with- 
standing the hardness of which, they effect their ob- 


jects with difficulty, and chiefly Arm carte 78 


of bodily strength. Yet did not im of iron 


seem to be in much request here, less, indeed, than 


in any other of the South Sea islands. / 
The principal offensive weapons of the Cale- 
donians are clubs, spears, darts, and slings, which 
they use with considerable art, and which are made 
commonly with much neatness, and even decorated 
often with a profusion of ornaments. The materials. 


of which they are constructed are the same that are 
used for the like purposes in the neighbouring islands. 
There is a material-difference in the accounts given 
this 


relatively to the character and manners of the 


nted as a 2 
; y» honest, and generally of a nud 
and innocent disposition. In the account given by 
the ene ee numerous. instances are men- 
tioned of their thievish inclinations, of their cunning, 
ents. adopted iby them, with a 


and the artful ar 
view to the acco hment of their schemes of pil- 


fering, and, in some cases, of their audacity and 


shamelessness in effecting such objects, or ia main- 
taining and defending the acquisitions so obtained. 
From various examples. —— of the actual fact, 


as well as of several circumstances expressive of their 


inclination, and of the means employed to gratify. it, 
nay, even from the exhibition daa instrument ap- 
propriated precisely to this object, there seems 
n to conclude, that they have no disrelish for 
human flesh; though probabiy this appetite is not 
indulged, except with a view to an imaginary 4 
ening of the revenge upon their enemies, which 


numerous appearances in different parts of the coun- 

try proved them daposed to exercise with the most 

ge g tury and on. f 
The 


territory of New Caledonia is divided appa- 


rently into many districts, each governed by its own 
chief. There is some i — war ater 
between these different principalities, but there has 


been as yet no such union as to have ever led to the 
= sare tien of the whole island by a common name. 
The authority of the several chiefs over their people 
o be very considerable, at least their or- 

strictly attended to in any 
visitors of the 


seems not to 
rs were by no means 
thing that concerned the E 


country. As it was observed, however, that more 


attention was paid to their commands in any thing 
that respected their own particular interests, the 
— indiffereuce in the other case, might perhaps 

rather a new proof of artfulness of character than 
of any real insubordination. We have no adequate 
data w to ascertain the populousness of this 
island, though the reasonable presumption, even from 
the ——— nature of the territory, is, that it can - 
not be very considerable. 

Female chastity is here in reputation, and is guard - 
ed with some strictness, 5 „ not so in- 
violably maintained, as might be concluded from he 
representations on this subject of those who first vi- 
sited the island. In other res women are ma 
subordinate and servile state. It is they chiefly who- 
cultivate the ground; and are em in all 
other sorts of drudgery and manual labour. The Eu- 
ropeans who visited New Caledonia, had some 

unities of ascertaining the state of music in the 
island, both vocal and instrumental. The only musical 


instrument observed here, was one formed of a piece 


of polished brown wood, about two inches 8 
shaped somewhat like a bell, with two holes in it 
near the base, and one at top, all communicating 
with each other; and by blowing into the uppermost 
of which, a sort of shrill whistling sound was pro- 
duced. In the singing that was heard, the perform- 
ers seemed to have some idea of time and measure, 
but their voices were harsh and discordant, and the 
effect altogether to an European ear was rather dis- 
agreeable, though to the natives themselves it ap- 
eared to afford considerable pleasure. 

» Of the religion of the people of New Caledonia, 
nothing is known. They it their dead in the 
grou The burial places are generally in the vi- 
cinity of their dwelling houses, consisting of small 
heaps: of earth, raised a little, and covered towards 
the middle with a lattice work. Those 
in which their chiefs slain in battle are interred, are 
decorated with spears, darts; and such other 
insignia, emblematical either of a principal and impor- 
tant object of theirlives, or of the manner of their death. 

A sort of disease, somewhat of the nature of a 
— seems to be very prevalent in this island, the 
e 


s of which are exhibited in swellings of 
the legs and arms, and a harsh, » and sometimes 
blotched appearance of the skin. Much also is suf- 
fered from the vast swarms of itoes which ho- 


ver every where around the coasts, and are extremely 
troublesome, both in the houses and in the fields. 
See Cook’s Second Voyage; chap. viii. ix. &c.; and 
Labillardiere’s Account of a Voyage in search of La 
Perouse, vol. i. and ii. chap. vi. xi. xiv. () 
CALENDAR. See CunoNvot²j ,, 

, CALENDER, in the manufacture of cloth, in 
its limited seuse, is the name of a mechanical engine 
used for smoothing the surface of cloth, after it has 
undergone the previous operations 
ing, — In the more extensive and 
acceptation of the word, among those who deal in 
cloth, a calender is a place where, besides 
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Calender. rent modes are adopted: The first is merely that de- 
gree of compression which, besides divesting the 


Common 
mangle. 
Pratt 
VIII. 
Fig. 1. 


threads which compose the texture, frees the cloth 
from any cresses or folds which it has previously re- 
ceived, and renders the whole surface on both sides 
uniform and level. The second, besides effecting? 
this, adds a gloss to one side of the fabric ; the first 
is generally called dressing: the second glazing. A 
considerable diversity of apparatus is required for 
these purposes ; representations of the most important 
and essential parts of which will be found in Plate 
CVIII. f 

The most simple and common way of smoothing the 
surface of cloth, and which in some respects com: 
bines the two modes of acting upon it, namely, by 
pressure and by friction, is the common domestic: 
smoothing iron, which acts both by pressure and fric- 
tion. Inthe operation of the smoothing iron too, 
besides the mechanical operation, the effect is found: 
to be much heightened by moderate heat, probabl 
from the expansion produced in the stuff of whic 
the cloth is composed, during the operation. For 
the smoothing of large surfaces of cloth, the opera- 
tion of the hand- iron being much too tedious, the 
implement generally employed for the use of private 
families, is the common mangle, of which there are 
different kinds in use. One very simple in construe- 
tion, and which answers the purpose very well, isrepre- 
sented in Fig. I. Plate CVIII. This machine consists 
merely of a strong level smooth table, of a convenient 
height and breadth, the cover being stout, and of well 
seasoned wood, to prevent casting or warping. The 
cloth being smoothly spread upon this table, the box 
A, which is placed upon two smoothly turned rollers 
of iron, is made to roll alternately from one end of 
the table to the other, until the cloth is sufficiently 
smoothed, when a fresh portion is spread upon the 
table, and the operation repeated until the whole 
piece has undergone the process. The cloth may be 
very regularly and quickly drawn along the table, 
unwinding it from a roller at one end, and wind- 
ing it upon a similar roller at the other. If it 
be desirable occasionally to employ heat, it may be 
easily done by casting the iron rollers of the box A 
hollow, and filling the cavity with small cylinders of 
cast iron, heated previously in a furnace or common 
fire. The motion is communicated to the box A by 
two belts, cords, or chains B, B, which, after passing 
over a pulley at either end of the table, are wound 
round the cylinder or barrel C. By turning a handle 
or winch W, the barrel is moved round, and the mo- 
tion communicated to the box in either direction. It 
will be found convenient to have two hooks suspend- 
ed over the box, by which it may be hfted from the 
table when the cloth is to be shifted. 

An apparatus of this kind may do very well for 
family use, or upon a small scale; but it would be 
found too trifling aud tedious for the operations of 
general business, where quantity and dispatch are 
necessary. For this reason, the common five bowl 
calender is generally used; and this machine is usually 
set in motion by the power of a horse, excepting in 
large manufactories, where the great moving powers, 
water or steam, are employed for a variety of pur- 


poses, in which case the calenders are driven by the » 


dame power employed for other mechanical purposes. 


A front elevation of the five bowl calender will be Calender, 
pp in Fig. 4. A is frame-work, consisting 
of two very strong upright posts, generally of hard . j 
wood, bot 12 ene Fon Sondern at the 8 
top by a strong cross piece or cape; fixed to the up- Prarz 
right posts by screw-bolts, besides which there is CVI. 
usually another cross rail below; secured in the same Fig: 4. 
manner. The bowls or cylinders, five in number, are 
distinguished by numerals. Of these, numbers 2 
and 4 are of cast iron, very smoothly turned, and 
hollow in the centre, for the purpose of admitting 
cylindrical pieces of iron red hot, when the calender 
is to be heated. The main bowl, or cylinder 3, 
used to be universally of wood, until the introduc- 
tion of what are called paper bowls, which, we bee 
lieve, originated in Lancashire, and which have been 
found in every respect so much superior to the for- 
mer, that they are now in very general use, although 
the original expence of a paper bowl is at least six 
times as great as that of a wooden one. The advan- 
tage of the paper bowl over the wooden one, arises’ 
from its being perfectly free from every tendency’ to 
split or warp, to both of which the wooden one is 
very liable, especially when often exposed to great 
heat from the iron bowls with which it is in contact. 
Independent of this, which of itself is of infinite im- 
portance, the paper takes a very smooth fine polis 
when turned; and by pressing into every pore of the’ 
cloth, smooths its surface much more effectually than’ 
any cylinder of wood, however truly turned. . 

The ‘construction of the paper bowls is simple ethod of 
although tedious, and may be very briefly explained. construct- 
The axis of the cylinder is a square bar of malleable ing paper, 
iron, of the proper length. Upon this is first put a cylinders — 
strong round plate of cast iron, of the diameter in- 
tended for the cylinder when finished. A quantity 
of thick stout pasteboard is then procured, and cut 
into round pieces, rather larger in the diameter than 
the iron plate. In the plates, and in every piece of 
the pasteboard, a square hole must be cut in the 
centre to receive the axis; and the circle being di- 
vided into four or five equal parts, a hole must also 
be cut at each of the divisions, an inch or two with 
in the rim. These pieces of pasteboard being sue- 
cessively put upon the axis, a long rod of malleable 
iron, with a head at one end, and screwed at the 
other, is also introduced through each of the holes 


near the rim, and this is continued until a sufficient 


number are thus placed to forma cylinder of the length 

required, — 80 allowance being made for the com- 
pression which the pasteboard is afterwards to un- 
dergo. Another round plate is then put on, and 
nuts being put upon the screws, the whole are 
screwed tight, and a cylinder formed. The cylinder 
is now to be placed in a stove, exposed to a strong 
heat, and must be kept there for at least several days; 
and as the pasteboard shrinks by exposure to the 
heat, the screws must be frequently tightened until 
the whole mass has been compressed as much as pos- 

sible. When the cylinder is thus brought to a suf- 
ficient degree of density, it is removed from the 
stove; and when allowed to cool, the expansion of 
the pasteboard forms a substance almost inconceiv- 
ably dense and hard. Nothing now remains but to 
turn the cylinder, and this is an operation of ne 
slight labour and patience. The motien in turning 


— 


Galender must be slow, not ex 
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eceding about forty revolutions 
in a minute; aud the substance is now so hard and 
tough, that tools of a very small size must be used 
to cut, or rather scrape it, until it is true. Three 


men are generally employed for the turning, even 


when the motion of the cylinder is effected by me- 
» chanical power, two being necessary to sha 
tools for the third who turne—so quickly are they 
blunted, 

The upper and lower bowls 1 and 5 are generally 
of iron or wood, and of the same diameter as 2 and 4. 
For the common smoothing operation of the calender, 
it is only necessary that these five cylinders should be 
made to revolve on their respective axes, the motion 
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When the pieces have received the proper 
pressing. This is commonly performed by placing 


a certain number of pieces divided by thin smoot 
boards of wood in a common screw press, similar te 


those used by printers for taking out the i i 

left by the t in the printing des the 
wooden boards, a piece of is pla- 
ced above and below every piece of cloth, that the 


outer folds may be as smooth and glossy as possible. 
The ‘operation of the common screw press being 
found tedious and laborious, a very simple and effica- 
cious method has been lately introd of effecting 
the pressure by a column of water, which is so 


fold, Calender. 
the last operation previous to packing them, is tber 


and expeditious, that the strength of a child is suf- 
ficient for the operation ; and ieee — be ren · 

dered much greater than what could be uced by 
almost any exertion of human force. These presses 

are used with great success in 9 Posen Waer 
works; but as their discovery is recent, the appli 

tion of the hydrostatical principle is also wetio To 2 
Fig. 6, will be found a very eim 


of each being in an inverse direction to that of those 
with which it is in motion, and the revolutions must 
be in the inverse ratio of the diameters, that an equal 
portion of the circumference of each may be exposed 
to that with which it comes in contact. The mo- 
tion is taken from the moving power by a belt pas- 
sing over the pullies at D, that next the cylinder being 
fast upon the axis of the main cylinder $, and the 


other loose upon the axis. Thus, when the belt is 
upon the fast pully, the calender will be in motion ; 
and whenever it is shifted to the loose pully, the ca- 
lender will “ without interrupting the motion of 
ae, other machine acted upon by the same power. 
e large cylinder 3 being set in motion, the iron 
linders 2 and 4 receive their motion by means of 
the wheels C, C worked by the wheel B on the axis 
of the large cylinder. The cylinders 1 and 5 will re- 
volve pretty accurately, merely by their friction 
the cylinders 2 and 4, or their motion may be render- 
ed perfectly certain by other two wheels pitching into 
the wheels C, C. When a person stands in front of 
the calender, the cloth coming from behind, above 
the uppermost cylinder 1, passes between 1 and 2; 
passing behind 2, it again comes to the front between 
2 and 3; between 3 and 4 it is again carried behind, 
and lastly brought in front between 4 and 5, where 
it is received, and smoothly folded on a clean board, 
or in a box, by a person placed there for the pur- 
Ia folding the cloth at this time, care must be 
taken that it may be done, so that no mark 
may appear until it be again folded in the precise 
length and form into which the piece is to be made 
up. The folding may be done either by two persons 
er by one, with the aid of two sharp poli spikes 
placed at a proper distance, to ascertain the length of 
the fold, and to make the whole equal. When fold- 
ed into lengths, it is in folded across upon a 
smooth clean table, pestle to the shape intended, 
which varies according to the different kinds of goods, 
or of the particular market for which the goods are 
desi In „the obvious desire at eve 
market is, to have the well smoothed and fold 


ed, so as to occupy the l bulk in packing. 
From this, however, a singular exception took place 
in a coarse kind of striped cotton stuffs, great quan- 
tities of which were carried out by the ships em- 
Ployed in the African slave trade. In that market, 
the estimation of a piece of those goods depended en- 
tirely upon its bulk when folded, and great care was 
therefore taken to have them done up very loosely, 
or what would in any other market have been termed 
4s ill dressed as possible. N 


them to use, which it is hoped will sufficien 

trate the general principle of their action, and ma 
safely be ted, with any judicious alteration which 
may render them more serviceable for the particular 
purpose in view. At present their novelty confines 
them to a few large works. 

The water press may be made as to the frame work, 
very similar to any other kind of press ; but it is to be 
observed, that as the pressure is upwards, it must be 
very strongly secured to the floor upon which it 
stands, and which must be equal to the whole me- 
chanical reaction, or be sufficiently strong to resist 
the whole force of the pressure. In the Figure the 
frame work is distingui by the letter A; the 
upper press board by G, and the under by F. 


able in the two upright ; but it would be 
convenient that ib Soult be made to — 
down as required, aud it ma 

blocks of wood, or any of the means 
sole of the common screw press is 
1 eens It may also be coun 
with weights, for ease in the management. 
rr 


5 


here net fees to be a hollow tube of leather, or any 
othersoft substance which can be rendered impervious 
to water, and which must be sufficiently strong to 
resist a very great pressure. Let the leather tube 
therefore be stretched upon very strong hoops of iron, 
at two or three inches distance from each other, and 

in hooped without, immediately above those in the 
inside. The hoops within will then keep the tube 
always distended, and those without will counteract 
the ‘lateral pressure of the water within. To the 
bottom of this receiver is attached a tube, branching 
from the main tube B, for admitting the water into 


the receiver, and C, C are two stop cocks in the main 


tube, the right hand one for admitting, and the left 
hand one for di ing the water. The pressure 
of the column of water in the main pipe D, will chen 
be in the direct ratio of the square of its altitude, 
and the pipe, according to the pressure required, 


mode of lyi 1 ; 
— oe 
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Celender. may be of any length. The goods to be pressed be- 
ing placed between the press boards G and F, if the 


admitting cock be opened and the discharging cock 
shut, the under press board F will be forced up by 
the pressure of the whole weight of the column of 
water in the main pipe D; which, at 33 feet height, 
will give 15 Ib pressure on every square inch, When 
the press is to be opened, it may be done in an instant 
by shutting the receiving and opening the dischar- 
ging cock, which will discharge the water in the recei- 
ver into the drain at E. The simplicity of this press, 
and its immense power, render it one of the greatest 
improvements which have been lately applied to the 
practical purposes of manufacture, and where there 
is a command of water sufficiently elevated to fill the 
main pipe, it is wrought with no trouble or expence. 
Indeed, the waste of water is so very small, that the 
quantity may be easily collected from rain in a cis- 
tern, or may be sent up by means of a small forcing 
pump. A well bored iron cylinder, with a close fil- 
led piston, would be a safer and more durable receiver 
than the leather tube represented. But from the im- 
mense pressure, the piston would require much care 
in the packing. 

For laws and muslins of a light texture, the opera- 
tion of smoothing requires a 5 process in some 
respects than close heavy fabric. They only require 
to be slightly smoothed, to remove any marks which 
they may have received at the bleaching; and as their 
beauty depends rather on their transparency than 
their closeness, the more the cylindrical. form of the 
yarn is preserved the better. They are therefore put 
through a small machine, consisting of three rollers 
or cylinders; and as the power required to move this 
is small, the person who attends it generally drives it 


Muslin ca- by a small winch. It is represented by Fig. 7, A 


being the frame, B the winch or handle, and the rol- 
lers 1, 2, and 3. The mid roller 2 is of smoothly 
turned iron, the other two of wood. It is always 
wrought cold. Bouk and mull muslins, which are 
finished with starch at the bleachfield to give them a 
clear wiry appearance, receive no other finishing at 
the calender than folding and pressing. 

In the thick fabrics of cloth, including both those 
kinds which are used for many parts of household 
furniture, and those for female ee the operation 
of glazing is used both to add to the original beauty 
of the cloth, and to render it mere impervious to 
dust or smoke. The glazing operation is performed 
entirely by the friction of any smooth substance upon 
the cloth; and to render the gloss brighter, a small 
quantity of bleached w&is previously rubbed over 
the surface. The operation of glazing by the com- 
mon plan is very laborious, the apparatus being of 
the most simple kind. A representation of it is given 
in Figs. 2. and 3. A, is a table, witha thick. stout 
cover of level and well. smoothed wood, forming an 
inclined plane ;, that side where the operator stands. 
at work being the lowest, and is generally placed 
near a wall, as represented in the figure, 5 for 

nvenience in suspending the glazing apparatus, and 
for the sake of light. A long piece of wood B, is 
en in a groove formed between two longitudi- 
nal beams D, D, placed parallel to the wall, and fixed 
to it. The groove resembles exactly the aperture 
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CALENDER. 


between the sheers of a common turning lath. The 
lever B, of which the groove may be supposed to 


Calender. 


be the centre or fulcrum, is faced at the bottom with Glazing 
a semicylindrical piece of finely polished flint C, table. 


which gives the friction to the cloth stretched, upon 
the table below. Above the flint are two cross han- 
dles at B, of which the operator lays hold, and moves 
them backward and forward with his hands, keeping 
the flint pressing slightly upon the cloth. When he 
has glazed a portion equal to the breadth of the flint 
C, he moves his lever between the sheers DD, and 


glazes a fresh part: thus he proceds from one side 


or selvage of the cloth to the other, and when all 
which is upon the table is sufficiently glazed, he 
draws it over, and exposes a new portion to the same 
operation. To preserve the cloth at a proper ten- 
sion, it may be wound smoothly upon a roller or 
beam, which being placed to revolve upon its own 
axis, behind the table another roller to receive the 
cloth may be placed before both, being secured by 
a catch, acting in a ratchet wheel. 
and Fig 3. a oe elevation, will serve sufficiently to 
illustrate this description... 

To save a great part of the labour employed in 
glazing cloth, the common five bowl calender has 
been recently altered to fit this purpose, and upon 
some years trial has succeeded to the satisfaction 
of those who use it. It is still confined. to the 
extensive calender works of the late Mr. Miller 
of Glasgow, and was the invention of the superin- 
tendant of his works. 
chine will be found in Fig, 5. It consists of five 
bowls or cylinders, like the common: calender, 
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CVIII. 


Fig. 2. and 
3. 


Fig 2. a profile, 


A profile view of this ma- Glazing 
calender, 


PLASBE. 


but CVIII. 


instead of those bowls revolving with a velocity in Pig. 5, 


the inverse ratio of their respective diameters, so as 
always to present an equal surface, and to act merely 
by their presure against each other; the bowls or cy- 
linders 2 and 4 move with greater velocity than the 
bowls 1, 3, and 5, and thus create or generate fric- 
tion at three several parts of the operation. This. 
difference is produced merely by the addition of a 
ew wheels; and the difference between the common 
and glazing calender will be seen at a single glance, 
by comparing the wheel-work of Figs. 4. and 5... In 
Fig. 4. the motions of all the 8 — is in the in- 
verse ratio of their diameters, so that each presents 
an equal surface. In Fig. 5. the motion, instead of 
being directly communicated from 3 to 2, as in Fig. 
4. is given by the intervention of two additional 
wheels. The increase of motion depending entirely 
on the relative number of the teeth in the wheels B 
and C, on the axis of the cylinders 3 and 2 to each 


other (for the intermediate wheels E and F merely 


communicate the motion without affecting the velo- 
city), 3 is made to revolve considerably quicker than 
in the common calender, and thus the necessary fric- 
tion is created. To reduce the glazing to the com- 


mon calender, it is only necessary to remove the 


wheels E and F entirely, and go substitute a larger 


wheel for the wheel B, which may be calculated to 
work directly into the wheel C. The profile view 
given in this figure affords, an opportunity also of 
shewing the way in which the cloth is conducted 
from the table H over the roller I, through. the ca- 
lender, and received again at G. This is common; 
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e for the glazing calender 5 and upon 
Calico, years, it has met with che entire approbation of those 
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CAL 
to both'calenders. A patent for Scotland was taken 
a trial of some 


av¢ been in habits of having their goods glazed 
by As one machine, by being worked day and 
night, is capable of glazing nearly 1000 pieces of 
cloth of 28 yards each in a week, it is peculiarly 
adapted for the occasional hurry to which shippers 
are sometimes unavoidably subjected. 

As a matter of accommodation, the different pro- 
cesses of packing, ac of boxes, sheeting of 
trunks, sii a neral all the arrangements prepara- 
tory to shipments, and also the intimations and sur- 
veys necessary for obtaining drawbacks, debentures, 
or bounties, according to the excise laws, are gene- 
rally conducted at the calenders where goods are fi 
nished, and these operations sufficiently account for 
the general meaning attached to the word, 65 b.) 
CALENDULA. ‘a’ genus of plants of the class 
Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Necessaria. See 

ANY, p. 308. 

CALIBER Compasses. See Compasses. 
CALICO, a species of plain cotton cloth, the 
knowledge of which is derived from the Indian ma- 
nufacture, and the name from Calicut, the district in 
India where they are chiefly manufactured. The 
first attempts to manufacture calicoes in Britain, 
were made in Lancashire, about the year 1772, and 
that manufacture is now prosecuted there to immense 
extent, chiefly forthe use of the printers. Calicois mere- 

plain or alternate woven cotton cloth, ofan interme- 

ate thickness, between those dense fabrics which are 
used for sheeting, and the more flimsy texture which is 
distinguished by the general appellation of muslin. __ 
Ia the process of weaving, is nothing curious 
to analyze; for it is so very easy, as to be among 
the first essays which an apprentice is required to 
make, in order to acquire some knowledge of the 
first principles of the art which he may be afterwards 
called to exercise in the most difficult and complica- 
ted of its numerous branches. As an article of ge- 
neral consumption, however, calico is an object of 
immense consideration to those manufacturers and 
merchants who produce and circulate printed goods 
for general consumption. Of all the cloths which 
are printed or stained by 
means, calicoes, from their cheapness, form by very 
far the largest tion. Hence, if less objects of 
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to weave by the a 
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that 840 intervals of a reed 


Calico, 


may appear singular 
should become an almost universal standard, whilst Calcot. 
850 forms the exact division by hundreds, which 3 — 


the usual mode of counting ; and its universal adop- 
tion forms a curious E of the means of eco- 
nomy fashionable at time when it was adopted. 
The manufacture being then upon a much less ex- 
tensive scale than it is now, and conducted with much 
less attention to regular method, the reeds were often 
constructed by porters of 20 splits each, and count- 
ed by them. But the regular manufacturers finding 
this practice (which subsisted chiefly among the cus- 
tomer weavers, as they were termed, who were em- 
faved to weave up home-spun yarn by industrious 

ousewives) to be inconvenient in extensive 
practice, and of little practical utility, abandoned it 
in toto, and coutented themselves with dividing the 
hundred into two equal parts. Upon this division 
their scale of prices was 1 rejecting all in- 
termediate divisions. But as the manufacture of ca- 
lico appeared likely to become extensive, and also to 
require the most scrupulous parsimony, by deducting 
ten splits from the fifty which —. the half hun- 
dred, they virtually reduced the price of weaving, 
while the difference neither viblated their established 
ar nor created discontent. 

Lotton yarn, about No. 24 or 26 of the water or 
engine twist, is generally used for the warp, and 
they regulate the appearance of the cloth so as to 
appear either opener or denser in the fabric, by the 
fineness and quantity of woof which they use. As 
they wish to give every possible appearance of den- 
sity to the fabric, the slack twined yarn spun by the 
common hand-jenny is used for this purpose. 

In all the lighter kinds of cotton manufacture, in 
order to smooth any projecting fibres of the woof, 
it is generally woven in a wet state, which in some 
cts answers the same end as the mucilage used 
for dressing the warps; but in the calico, and most 
of the denser fabrics, it is woven perfectly dry, in 
order that it may appear as oozy as possible. (5. p.) 
CALICUT, or more properly Coxicopu, the 
name of a 227 1 of India on the coast of Malabar, 
which now forms a part of the possessions of the 
East India Company. When Cheruman Permal re- 
solved to end his days at Mecca, he divided the 
country of Malabar his nobles; but havi 
nothing left to bestow on the ancestor of the Tamuri, 
he gave that chief his sword, and all the territory in 
which the crowing ot a cock could be heard from a 


small temple. is territory formed the * 
2 i lone ofthe ‘Tamu, ad was calle jcodu or 
the cock crowing. country was 

the Tamuri Rajas till —— —— 1 
was taken from e 
in whose possession it still remains. A full account 
of the statistics and commerce of this part of India 
will be given under the article MalABAn, from very 


recent and authentic sources of information. See the 
g ud w) 2 


CALICUT, or Caricobu, the capital of the an- 
cient kingdom of the same name, situated on the coast 


of Malabar. This town, which is chiefly inhabited 


by Moplays, is about three I> in circumference, 
including an extensive suburb, principally inhabi- 
ted by . Calicut consists partly of houses 


@slicut. 
— — 
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built of teak wood, or of bricks baked in the sun, 
and partly of huts composed of palm branches inter- 
woven through each other, and covered with palm 
leaves, and beautiful gardens appear in every part of 
thetown. The bazar was reckoned one of the finest 
in Malabar, and contained four or five fine streets. 
There are very few stone buildings, and the fortress 
is of much greater antiquity than the city. The na- 
tives suppose it to have been built by Cheruman 
Permal. 

Mr Torin, the commercial resident at Calicut, has 
been sada youring (December 26-30th, 1800) to 
establish a manufacture of the plain cotton goods 
éalled long cloths. It is of six callo fineness, or 
which is the same thing, its warp contains 744 threads, 
and the length of the pieces is 72 cubits, and their 
width 21. The price of each piece is, according 
to its quality, from 30; 32, to 34 gold fanams, or in 
aur money 16s. 44d. 17s. 53d. 18s, 62d. When this 
cloth is bleached, it is sent to Europe on the Com- 
pany’s account. In this manufacture no fewer than 
237 looms are used. These employ 344 men, and 
produce monthly 468 pieces of cloth. The wea- 
vers, who are indolent and dishonest, were brought 
from the dominions of Travancore and Cochi. Some 
men of the Panchala tribe, says Dr Francis Buchan- 
an, * which here is called Peringullan, paint and 
varnish wood by the following process. They take 
butter milk, and boil it with a small quantity of quick 
lime, until strings form in the accretion, and sepa- 
rate from the watery parts, which they decant. The 
stringy matter is then mixed with the paint, which 
has been well powdered. With these the wooden 
work is first painted; it is then allowed to dry for 
one day, and afterwards receives a coat of pundum, 
which is the fresh juice of a tree called peini ma- 
ram. ‘The pundum must be used while it is fresh, 
and will not keep for more than two or three days. 
After the first coat of pundum has dried, another 
coat of paint is given, and that is followed by ano- 
ther of varnish. In the same manner leather may 
be painted and varnished. The varnish effectually 
resists the action of water. All my attempts, how- 
ever, to find out the varnish tree were vain. 

Calicut and Vuypura form a small distriet ; and 
unfortunately I have received no answers to the sta- 
tistical queries which I proposed relative to it. From 
Mr Smee’s valuable communications, I. am persua- 
ded, that, from the southern and middle divisions of 
Malabar, at least the following quantity of the pro- 
duce of plantations is annually Ree | 


Cocoa nuts, 38,458, at 134 rupees 519,048 Rupees. 


Betel nuts, 58,392, at 3 fanams 32,916 
Black pepper, 340 candies, at 
125 rupees. is - — 62,500 


Total rupees.» 614,464 


Besides large quantities of ginger and turmeric; 


and I have already mentioned, that the quantity of 
black pepper is more than double that here stated.“ 
Teak. wood, which was one of the principal ar- 
ticles of commerce at Calicut, has now 8 ver 
scarce, in consequence of Tippoo having carried off 
all the elephants that- were employed in this trade. 


The process ef procuring this wood is very tedious. . 


CALECU T. 


The tree which is intended to be cut down is first Calic 


nt 


deprived of its branches; the trunk itself is the 


cut nearly two thirds through, and long incisions 
made in the bark. In this state it is left to dry for. 
one year, during which the bark drops off. The 
tree is then pushed into the river Beypour by ele- 
phants, during the rains, and is floated down to 
within a little distance of Calicut. 

The coast, which is low, and devoid of shelter, is 
accessible only by small flat-bottomed boats. A small 
cape or promontory projects into the sea; and though 
there is a good roadstead about three leagues from 
the shore, yet, when the wind blows. from the sea, 
the shipping is exposed to considerable damage. The 
harbour 1s much less eapacious than it was 8 
as a great part of it has been filled up with sand by 
the sea. The trade of Calicut is consequently in a 
languishing ‘condition ; but there is reason to ho 
that the 1 Arabs will take some means 07 
removing the evil. 


When the Arabs began to establish themselves in 


India, during the 8th century, Cheruman Permal, 


the sovereign of Malabar, not only. embraced their 
religion, but resolved to end his days at the holy 
city of Mecca. Calicut, from which he departed, 
was thus endeared to the Moors; and, in spite of 
the inconvenience and danger of its port, it became 
the mart of their commerce. Precious stones 
pearls, amber, ivory, porcelain, gold, silver, silk aid 
cotton stuffs, indigo, sugars, spiceries, precious 
woods, aromatics, and fine varnish, were brought to 
Calicut from every part of the East, both in ships 
and by land-carriage on the backs of elephants. 
When Vasco de Gama touched at the city of 
Melinda, he was astonished at the information he re- 
ceived respecting the commerce of Calicut ; and, with 
the assistance of a skilful pilot, he stretched across 
the Indian ocean, and reached Calicut on the 22d 
of May 1498. Here he accidentally met with a 
Moor of Tunis, called Menzaide, who understood the 
Portuguese language, and who had admired the enters 
prising deeds of the Portuguese, which he had witness- 
ed on the coast of Barbary. This Moor obtained 
an audience of the 1 Gama, who proposed 
an alliance and a treaty of commerce with the King 
of Portugal. Before the treaty was concluded, the 
Mussulmans succeeded in throwing suspicion on the 
views of Gama; and the Samorin dreading the ef- 
fects which might result from such a connection, 
formed the resolution of cutting off Gama and his fol- 
lowers. The Samorin, however, had not the courage 
to execute his purpose; and he permitted the admi- 
ral to return to his ship. In consequence of making 
some reprisals, Gama compelled the Samorin to give 
him hostages, and to restore to him the merchandise 
which he had left in Calicut; and he returned to 
Portugal loaded with the rich spoils of the East. 
Some time afterwards, thirteen Portuguese ves - 
sels, under the orders of Alvarez Cabral, arrived 
before Calicut, and brought back to the Samorin 
some of his subjects who had been carried off by 
Gama. These 1 spoke highly of the treat- 
ment they had received from the Portuguese, and in- 
duced the Samorin to treat them as friendly allies. 
The jealousy of the Moors, however, was agains 
roused, and the people of - seduced by their 
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_ @alieut. schemes, massacred fifty of the Portuguese. Cabral 
iy however, soon este their barbarous treatment. 
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He burned all the Arabian vessels that were in the 
harbour, battered the city, and repaired to Cochin 
and Cananore. The kings of these two cities gave 
him ‘spices, gold, and silver, and proposed to enter 
into an alliance with him against. the Samorin, to 
whom they were tributary. The kings of Oner 
and Coulan, and several other princes, joined in this 
proposal, with the hopes of freeing themselves from 
their tribute, and drawing to their harbours a por- 
tion of the commerce of Asia. Blinded by these 
views, the infatuated sovereigns of the East surren- 
dered themselves, in a great measure, into the hands 
of the Portuguese. In every part of Malabar, the 
Portuguese obtained such influence, that they built 
a fort in every city, and compelled every soverei 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of the court of Lis- 
bon. The athe? nations of Europe, imitating the 
adventurous spirit of the Portu „tent out ves- 
sels to bring home the merchandise of the East ; and 
such was the contempt and obscurity into which the 
Portuguese had fallen, that scarcely one of their 
ships was to be seen in the ports of the Samorin, 
where the English, Dutch, French, and Danes, had 
considerable factories. The Dutch established them- 
selves here in 1604 ; the English followed them soon 
after; but the French did not establish their trade 
till about sixty years after the Dutch. 
When Malabar fell into the hands of Tippoo, in 
1789, he destroyed Calicut, and removed the inhabi- 
tants to Nelluru, the name of which he changed 
to Furruckabad. He razed the city to the ground, 
destroyed its trade, banished the merchants and fac- 
tors of the foreign commercial houses. He cut down 


all the cocoa-nut and sandal trees, and ordered the pep- 
per plants in the surrounding district to be torn up by. 


the roots, and cut to pieces. His cruelty to the inhabi- 
tants of Calicut, was marked by the most dreadful bar- 
barity. Great numbers of them, both male and female, 
were put to death. The mothers were first tied up, and 
then the children suspended from their necks. Several 
Christians and heathens, were brought out naked, and 
tied to the feet of elephants, which dragged them about, 
till they were torn limb from limb. the churches 
and temples were burnedor pulled down. Christian and 
Pagan women were compelled to marry Mahometans, 
e women to marry heathens and Chris- 
tians. The Pagans were deprived of the token of 
their nobility, which is a lock of hair named cudumi, 
and every Christian who was seen on the streets was 
either circumcised or hanged on the spot. About 
fifteen months after the inhabitants were removed to 
Furruckabad, the 3 was conquered by the 
English; and the inhabitants returned with transport 
to their old place of residence. Before the town was 
destroyed by Tippoo, it contained about six or seven 
thousand houses. It now contains about ſive thousand 
houses, and is rapidly ing its importance. The 
inhabitants are principally * a stout and in- 
dustrious, but villanous race of men, who settled in 
this country about 400 years ago, and are nearly as nu- 
merous as the Nairs, whose authority over them they 
dispute. East Long. 75° 52’, North Lat. 11° 12’. 
See Nouvelle Relation d’un Voyage fait aux Indes 
Vol. v. PART 1. f 


bar, de Calicut, c., par M. Dellon. Amst. 1699. 
p- 178. This was translated into English under 
the title of Dellon’s Voyage to the East Indies. 
Lond. 1699 ; Bartolomeo’s page to the East Indies, 
Chap. vi. p. 189; Dalrymple’s Oriental ilory, 
vol. i. p. 238, vol. ii. 163—168 ; and Dr Francis Bu- 
chanan’s Journey from Madras through the Countries 
of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, vol. ii. p. 474, and 
ol. ni, Appendix. (o) 

CALIF RNIA, an extensive country in North 
America, reaching from Cape San Lucasonthe South, 
to Cape Mendocino on the north, is washed by the 
Pacific Ocean, or Great South Sea on the west, and 
is separated from the continent by the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, the river Colorado, and the Sierra Azul. It 
lies between 224 and 40 degrees of N. Lat. and, accord- 
ing to M. Humboldt, its extent of surface is 9420 
square leagues, This country is divided in the Spa- 
nish maps into old and new California, their boundary 
being the Bay of Todos los Santos, a little south from 
the port of San Diego. It has, however, been distin- 
guished in various desariptionsby different names. The 
northern part of it, or New California, received the name 
of New Albion, from Sir Francis Drake, who touch - 
oe 3 Aye Old Te = late as the 
middle o 17th century, it being t supposed 
to be a large island pepe lle te wah aad small 
ones, was called Islas Carolinas, in honour of Charles 
II. of Spain, who had sent out a strong armament, 
to subjugate and take possession of the 2 This 
expedition, however, having failed in its object, the name 
was soon dropt. It received its present name when 
first visited by Hernando de Grixalva, by the direc- 
tion of Hernan Cortes in 1534; but the origin and 
etymology of this word has never been accurately 
ascertained. In all the various dialects of the natives, 
no trace of such a name has ever been discovered ; 
and though some writers have had recourse to con- 
jecture, and suppose that California is compounded of 
calida and fornar, a hot furnace, and was derived 
from the sultriness of its climate; yet we do not find 
that any of the Spanish captains ever took this me- 
thod of giving names to their conquests, Father 
Venegas is ra inclined to think, that it owed its 
origin to some accident; possibly to some words 
8] ake by the natives, and misunderstood by the 

paniards, as happened, according to a very learned 
American, in the naming of Peru. Be this as it may, 
it is distinguished among the inhabitants of the coun- 
try by no general denomination, but is divided into 
a variety of tribes or hordes, each having a separate 
name and language peculiar to themselves. ‘The Ca- 
lifornians of the peninsula, according to Father Ta- 
raval, are divided into three distinct nations, whose 
languages bear no affinity to one another; the Peri- 
cues on the south, the Menquis in the centre, and 
the Cochimies on the north, each of whom are sub- 
divided into several branches, distinguished by consi- 
derable variations in their dialect. In New Califor- 
nia, the distinctions ate still more numerous, and Fa- 
ther Lasuen has observed, that on an extent of 180 
leagues from San Diego to the bay of San Francisco, 
no fewer than seventeen languages are spoken, which 
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It has been attempted. By some travellers to esta- Californig. 


California. can hardly be considered as dialects of àa small num: 
2 y blish a resemblance between the Mexican or Aztec 


oder of mother tongues. The nations of the Rumsen 


and Escelen, who form the population of the ae 
dio and village of Monterey, speak totally di erent 
languages ; while the languages of the different tribes 
of the Matalans, Salsen, and Quirotes, who live 
in the vicinity of San Fancisco, are evidently derived 
from a common root. 

The language of the Rumsen is proportioned to 
thefeeble developement of their understandings. They 
have few words to express abstract ideas, or even to 
distinguish the several species of animals or vege- 
tables. Their moral epithets are, in general, borrowed 
from the sense of taste, the gratification of which is 
their greatest delight; so missich signifies both a 
good man, and savoury food; and keches a wicked 
man,.and tainted meat. The Escelen, however, have 
a richer idiom; and what is particularly curious, it 
has a greater resemblance to the languages of Eu- 
rope than to those of America. The labials, of which 
the American languages are in general deficient, are 
used by the Escelen, particularly the letter F, which 
is pronounced by them in the same way as by Euro- 
peans. If we should be inclined to conclude from 
this, that the Escelen are strangers to this part of 
America, it must at least be admitted, says La Pe- 
rouse, „that they have been inhabitants of it for a 
Jong time past ; for, in colour, features, and in gene- 
ral all the exterior forms, they differ nothing from 
the other people of this country.“ To shew the ex- 
treme difficuly of giving exact vocabularies of savage 
languages, and the impossibility of acquiring any 
adequate knowledge of them from the representation 
of travellers, we shall present to the curiosity of our 
readers, the numerical terms of the Rumsen and Es - 
celen, as given by Humboldt and La Perouse. 


EsckLEN. 
Humboldt. La Perouse. 

1 Pek. Pek. 

2 Ublhai. Oulach. 

3 Julep. Oullef. 

4 | Jamajus. Amnahon. 

5 Pamajala. Pemaca. 

6 Pegualanai. Pekoulana. 

7 |. Julajualanai. Houlakoalano. 

8 | Julepjualanai. Koulefala. 

9} Jamajusjualanai. Kamakaialane. 
10 | Tomoila. Tomoila. 

RouMsENn. 
Humboldt. La Perouse. 

1 | Enjala. Moukala. 

2 Ultis. Outis. 

3 Kappes. Capes. 

4 Ultitzim. Outiti. 

5 Faliizu. Is. 

6 Halishakem. Etesake. 

7 Kapkamaishakem. Kaleis. 

8 Ultumaishakem, Oulousmasakhen. 

9 Pakke. Pak 
10 Tamchaigt. Tonta. 


language, and the idioms of the north-west coast of 
America; but they have completely failed... These 
languages differ in the most essential points; and even 
in their numerical words it is impossible to trace the 
smallest similarity. The Californians are totally unac- 
quainted with the use of written characters. They 
have neither the symbols and hieroglyphics of the 
Mexicans, nor the letters of the most eastern nations 
of Asia; and by this means the origin of their nation 
is involved in equal obscurity with the origin of their 
language. If they ever possessed any invention to 
perpetuate their history, they have now entirely lost 


‘it. They are even destitute of every method of dis- 


tinguishing the years, or the intervals of time, as the 
Mexicans did by means of their eyeles of fifty years; 


and all that can be found among them, consists mere- 


ly in some obscure oral traditions, probably more and 
more adulterated by a long succession of time. Ac- 


cording to these traditions, their ancestors, being dri- 


ven from their native settlements in the north, remo- 
ved down to California, which they say was ‘owing to 
a quarrel between two great men, who divided the 
nation into two opposite factions, and, after a bloody 
battle, the side which was defeated flew towards the 
south, and being eagerly pursued, was compelled to 
seek for safety among the mountains and islands of 
the sea. This is all the information which the Spa- 
nish missiofiaries have-ever been able to procure con- 
cerning the origin of this people; and though the 
most probable conjecture is, that they, as well as all 
the other nations of America, have passed over from 
Asia since the dispersion of the nations, yet it must 
be admitted, that not one single monument has 
ever been discovered throughout the whole of the 
American continent, to authenticate: clearly their 
Asiatic origin. ! 
The Se are of a more tanned and swarthy 
complexion than the other Indians of New Spain; 
but their faces are far from being disagreeable, and 
they are in general robust, vigorous, and of a health 
countenance. They seem, however, of all the Ameri- 
can savages, to be nearest to a state of nature. Their 
characteristics,“ says Father Venegas, are stupidity 
and insensibility ; want of knowledge and reflection ; 
inconstancy, impetuosity, and blindness of appetite ; 
an excessive sloth, and abhorrence’ of all labour and 
fatigue ; an incessant love of pleasure and amusement 
of every kind, however trifing or brutal; pusillan- 
imity and relaxity ; and, in fine, a most wretched 
want of every thing which constitutes the real man, 


and renders him rational, inventive, tractable, and 


useful to himself and society; for even in the least 


frequented corners of the globe, there is not a nation 


so stupid, of such contracted ideas, and so weak in 
mind, as the unhappy Californians.” Their utmost: 
desire is to get the present day’s food with as little 
fatigue as possible ; and unless stimulated by hunger, 


they will remain whole days stretched out on the’ 


warm sand. Their life passes away in a perpetual: 
langour and detestation of labour, except when 
roused to mix in the diversions of dancing or gaming, 
for which they seem to have a most inordinate pas- 


sion. Some spirit of emulation, however, has been dis- 


covered among them; and they have sometimes been 
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Culitornia. excited to exertion by seeing their companions praised ration of war. Hoostilities were commenced, and if fete. 
heey and rewarded. But it is only upon such occasions the y supposed themselves unable to 


C ˙ ww bl ee ee 


that they can be prevailed upon to shake off their in- 
nate sloth. The quality which is chiefly valued 
among these savages is bravery, though they seem to 
be altogether ignorant of its true nature, and even 
destitute of mere animal courage. Their anger is 
excited by the slightest causes, but as easily . 
and lasts no longer than while they meet with no re- 
sistance. They are daunted by the least opposition, 
and when once overcome with fear they will submit 
to the lowest indignities. But if, on the contrary, 
they have obtained any advantage, and their enemy 
appears disheartened, they will prosecute their ma- 
lice, and exult over them with the most childish ex- 
travagance. It must be observed, however, that their 
rage is in general reserved for the enemies of their 
— The greatest harmony prevails throughout 
the horde. Quarrels are scarcely known among 
them; and though they may be destitute of those 
. which some savage nations have 
been distinguished, they are also free from many of 
aheir vices. They are neither obstinate, harsh, nor 
eruel, but extremely docile and gentle, and easily per- 
suaded to either good or evil. Inebriating liquors 
were unknown in the country; but they intoxicate 
themselves with the fumes of wild tobacco, which, 
however, is confined entirely to their festivals. 
Among the Californians, every nation or language 
consists of several rancherias, more or less extensive, 
according to the fertility of the soil, and each ran- 
cheria of one or more families. They have no chiefs 
or caciques.among them, whose authority they ac- 
knowledge either by tribute or external ceremonies. 
The Californian savage in all his actions is free and 
unrestrained. He is entire master of his liberty, and 
knows no superior to whom he must give an ac- 
count. Every family governs itself according to its 
own fancy; and the natural obedience of children to 
their parents, is forgotten as soon as the former are 
able to provide for themselves. On some occasions, 
however, they submitted to the direction of a leader, 
cially in gathering, at particular seasons, the fruit 
— pitakaya, which constituted their principal 
food, in their fisheries; and in their military expedi- 
tions. But this po — was obtained neither by 
blood, by age, by suffrages, nor by a formal election. 
He that was most brave, artful, or eloquent, assumed 
the command, and his authority was established by 
the tacit consent of his rancheria, who quietly sub- 
mitted until the exi was over which required his 
direction. In the time of war, this leader sent and 
received the messages to and from the adjacent friend- 
‘ly. states ; spirited his nation up to revenge; inform- 
ed them of and headed them in battle. But 
their warlike expeditions were never undertaken, like 
many savage nations, for the sake of plunder, or to 
increase their territories, but generally to revenge some 
affront or injury among private persons, as the r 
of the whole rancheria was supposed to be affected by 
an insult offered to any of its members. A more substan- 
tial, though not such a common cause of quarrel, was 
when one nation presumed to hunt, fish, or gather fruits, 
wwhere another nation had acquired a prescriptive right. 
«The. offence was immediately followed by a decla- 


give battle to their enenues, they applied for succour 
to some friendly rancheria. tions are then 
made as openly, and with as much noise and bustle 
as possible, in order to strike terror into their ad- 
versarics, and by this means obtain an casier victory. 
Every one was commanded to provide a sufficient 
quantity of arrows, which were made of reeds, curi- 
ously pointed with flint, but not poi ; at least, 
if they used any substance for this purpose, it was 
very slow in its operations, for the Spaniards have 
never been able to discover such a custom, nor have 
met with any instances of slight wounds occasioned 
by these arrows proving fatal. They have also a 
kind of wooden spears, with the points sharpened 
and hardened in the fire, which they use when they 
came to close action, and which do equal execution 
with those pointed with steel. They advance to the 
attack with a loud shout, and en without an 
regularity ; and the battle is decided, not som 
by conduct, strength, or courage, but by keeping up 
their spirits against their innate cowardice, and by 
she wing an apparent boldness, in order to inspire their 
enemy with fear. The Californians do not, like many 
American nations, eat their prisoners, or enemies 
killed in war, although, when they have slain a chief 
or leader of the enemy, they eat a small morsel of 
his body in the field of battle, being impressed with 
the idea, that it increases their courage. They burn 
their dead, and deposit the ashes in a morai ; and, 
like the Canadians, they scalp the vanquished, and 
tear out their eyes, which they have the art of pre- 
serving from corruption. In some of their battles, 
‘immense numbers are slain on both sides; and 
many of the rancherias, in the south of the peninsu- 
la, have been totally destroyed by these intestine 


quarrels. 


The ancient religion of this people, as far as can 
be collected from the accounts of the Jesuits, is a 
mixture of the most monstrous absurdities, of which 
it is impossible to give any adequate description. In- 
deed, these accounts vary so much, in many most es- 
sential particulars, that we are not disposed to place 
much reliance upon their accuracy. Father Vene 
prefaces his account of the Californian 3 y 
telling us, that all relations agree, that idolatry was 


unknown in this country; that the inhabitants had 


neither creature nor image, to whom they paid any 
kind of adoration ;, nor any outward profession of 
religion, either in festivals, prayers, vows, expiations, 
or any public or private marks of addresses to God; 
and that they were involved in the same 

blindness as their neighbours, on the op est 
of Cinaloa, of whom Father Rivas says, that scarcely 
any trace of religion was to be found among them, 
nor did their external shew least 
knowledge of God. But we are at the same time 
told, that they had among them a series of specula- 
tive tenets, resembling many of the Christian doc- 
trines, though mixed with a thousand absurdities ; an 
order of priests; and schools where their youth were 
instructed in religious opinions. That had an 
idea of the true nature of God, of the eternal gene- 
ration of the Jogos, of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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€alifornia. and of the fallen angels! which induced the mission- 
artis to believe, that they must have been visited by 


some Christians, whose opinions they had imbibed, 
and had incorporated them with their own absurd no- 
tions. Each of the three nations, however, into which 
the Californian peninsula is divided, differs from therest 
very materially in their religious ideas; and Father Ve- 
negas has furnished us with a very circumstantial ac- 


count of these distinctions; but we have neither room 


nor inclination to follow his recital, and shall content 
ourselves with merely observing, that the Califor- 
nians worship three divinities, who are supposed to 
carry on a war of extermination against each other: 
Sumongo, or the spirit of spirits, who lives in the 
north part of heaven, and punishes his people, b 

sending sickness and pestilence upon the earth; Ni- 
paraya, the creator of the world, who delights in 
peace; and Wac Tiparan, the evil spirit, who re- 
‘belled against Niparaya, and was cast down from 
heaven; each of whom have their particular wor- 
shippers. 

The edues or priests, who are called dicuinochos 
by the Menquies, and those who inhabit the middle 
part of California, and vamas or guasmas by the Co- 
chimies, pretend that they carry on a friendly inter- 
course with their deities; and are possessed of know- 
ledge and power sufficient to prevent any calamity, 
or to give success to any enterprise. They have thus 
acquired such an absolute ascendency over the minds 
of this stupid and ignorant people, that they de- 
manded as their right, the best of the fruits, and the 
choicest of the game, which had been procured ei- 
ther by fishing or hunting. If these were denied, or 
sparingly bestowed, they were threatened with sick- 
ness, disaster, and failure of harvests; but if given 
liberally, they were fed with magnificent hopes of 
affluence, and the most desirable enjoyments. But 
the authority of the Californian priests appeared 
most conspicuous at their public feasts, celebrated 
by a whole nation, or by a single rancheria or family. 
They then appeared in their habits of ceremony, 
which were only used upon extraordinary occasions, 
and which consisted of a large cloak, entirely com- 
posed of human hair, a high plume of hawk’s fea- 
thers upon their head, and a monstrous fan of the 
same materials in their hand. Those of the Cochi- 
mies had, besides, a string of deer’s hoofs round 
their neck, and another round their middle as a gir- 
dle. Thus accoutred, they opened the entertain- 
ment with sucking the chacuaco, till they became 
intoxicated, and almost frantic with the smoke; 
they then began an oration upon their tenets, which 
was delivered with the wildest gestures, and most 
frightful vociferations. ' 

Upon such occasions they exercised the most wan- 
ton authority. According to their private passions, 
they celebrated some as brave and generous; and 

upbraided others as cowards, factious, and wicked, 
who were commanded to make expiation, by un- 
dergoing certain penances. Sometinies a single in- 
dividual, sometimes a whole rancheria came under the 
sentence. In some cases, they were prohibited for 
a given time from tasting a certain fruit, fish, or 


beast; or enjained to clear ways along the tops of 


the mountains, for the more easy descent of the visit- 


ing spirit, and to lay a heap of stones at certain dis- California, 
tances, where it might stop and rest itself; and to V 


such a length did they carry their influence, that they 
even sometimes ordered them to throw themselves 
from a precipice, and such was the blindness and 
dread at this people, that their orders. were seldom 
disobeyed. The festival consisted chiefly in eating, 
drinking, dancing, talking, or laughing ; and was 
considered as a religious solemnity, merely from the 
presence of the priests ; and after being inflamed by 
gluttony and intemperance, the whole concluded with 
the most lascivious abominations. To these public 
feasts the neighbouring and friendly rancherias were 
usually invited, to whom they likewise sent challen- 
ges for wrestling, leaping, running, shooting with the 
bow, and trials of strength. They were sometimes 
held without any necessary motive; but, in general, 
they were made at the annual solemnity of bor- 
ing the ears and nostrils of the children, for receiving 
the ornaments of pearls, which were common to both 
sexes ; at the gathering of the pitahayas; for a vic- 
tory ; for the Kvision of the capture of fish; and for 


‘distributing the deer skins to the women, which con- 


stituted their principal clothing. In some of the 
islands, however, partieularly those on the western 
coast called De los Dolores, both the religion and 
customs of the inhabitants were very different from 
those of the peninsula. Every community had its 
civil and spiritual officer; aud according to Father 
Torquemada, they had temples, images, altars, sa- 
crifices, and sacred birds. ö 
The Californians throughout the whole of the pe- 
ninsula were uniformly destitute of any kind of 


clothing, and the only distinction among the natives 


in this respect was the form and nature of their or- 
naments. The Pericues braided their hair with 
strings of pearls, interwoven with small feathers. 
The Menquis wore a closely braided girdle round 
their waste, and on the forehead a curious fillet of net- 
work, made of pita thread; they also adorned their 
arms with bracelets made of nacar, a small round 
fruit like beads. The Cochimies, who usually kept 
their hair short, had a kind of diadem or crown form- 


ed of several bands of nacar, and sometimes of small 


white round snail shells, resembling pearls. Like 


several tribes of the Orinoco, these eh: entertain 
a great horror for clothing. “ A monkey dressed 


like an oſſicer,“ says Father Venegas, „ does not 
appear so ridiculous to us, as a man in clothes does 
to the Indians of California.“ They look upon it 
as effeminate and disgraceful. They were highly 
affronted when desired to cover themselves; and when 
offered clothes by the missionaries, they either re- 
fused them, or afterwards threw them away. The 
women, however, payed more attention to decency, 
and even the infants of the female sex were not with- 
out a proper covering. Some had garments manu- 
factured from the leaves of a certain species of palm 
tree, which being beat, assumes the appearance of 
rough flaxen threads, but which, instead of being 
woven were merely fastened to one another at the top, 
and hung down in very close and thick skains and 
tufts. Of these they formed a petticoat, which reached 
to the feet; and also a short cloak which they threw 
over their shoulders. Others formed their petticoats 


— 
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Galifornia, of thin pieces of sedge fastened together with mes- But, though their diseases were both numerous and va- Californis. 
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6 


sea wolves, hares, foxes, and other beasts. They 
all bedaubed their faces with ointment, and painted 
their skin by way of ornament. 

The Calitornians being a wandering people, remo- 
ving from place to place in quest of subsistence, their 
habitations were suited to their mode of life. Th 
cost them very little trouble in the construction ; and, 
when overrun with vermin, as was sometimes the case, 
they set fire to them, and then rebuilt them in an 
hour or two. Some of them were composed of a few 
stakes fixed in the ground, which were drawn toge- 
ther at the top, and covered with bark or sedge; 
the entrance was low and narrow; the fire was placed in 
‘the centre, and the smoke escaped through a hole in 
the top. They lay down on skins s round the 
fire, and slept indiscriminately, without distinction 
of age or sex. Others consisted merely of a little space 
inclosed with stones heaped u one another, half 
a yard high, without any covering but the heavens, 
and so constructed that they had not room to 
stretch themselves at full length, The whole of 
their furniture consisted of a bow and arrows, a wood- 
en spear, a bowl made in the shape of a high crown- 
ed hat, a batea or jug, a bone which served them for 
an awl, a little piece of touchwood for kindling a 
fire, and pita nets for fishing, for gathering fruits, 
and for carrying their children. These nets shewed 
very great skill, and were made of so many different 
colours, and such exquisite workmanship, that Fa- 
ther Taraval affirms, ‘ of all the nets I ever saw in 
Europe and New Spain, none were comparable to 
these, either in whiteness, the mixture of the other 
colours, or the strength and workmanship, in which 
they represent a vast variety of figures. This fur- 
niture was catried by the women when they removed 
from one place to another; the men had only their war- 
like weapons, with their appurtenances, as flints and 
feathers for their arrows, and strings for their bows. 

Polygamy, though admitted and practised among 
the Californians, was not general, but appeared to be 


_ confined chiefly to the southern districts. 2 


some of the nations their marriages were negociat 

by the bridegroom presenting the bride with a batea 
or jug made of mescal thread; her acceptance de- 
noted her consent, which she communicated by re- 
turning a net for the head. Among others, the 
“agreement was concluded at the end of a feast, given 


by the lover to the whole rancheria. Their mar- 


riages, however, lasted only during the pleasure of 
the parties, and were annulled by the slightest mo- 
tive. They attached very little importance to the 
exclusive ion of their women, as they often 
staked their favours as prizes at their games; and so 
weak is natural affection among this people, that 
mothers have been known frequently to destroy their 
children in any scarcity of food. 

The disorders to which the Californians were sub- 
_ ject, arose chiefly from intemperance in their pleasures, 
and the vicissitudes of theclimate. In winter, they were 
exposed to sore throats, pleurisies, and cat affec- 
tions; and to putrid, bilious, and inflammatory fevers in 
the summer. They were also liable to dysentery, oph- 
thalmia, and un, and other cutaneous affections. 


-ance of a plantation in any of t 
-nies. But, 
their present state, we deem it proper to give a brief 
account of the discovery of the country, and of its 


cal threads, and covered their bodies with skins of deer, rious, the method of cure was nearly the same in all. 


which consisted in the use of a few plants, fumes of wild 
tobacco, cold bathing, and stoving, or the warm air- 
bath. Their only physicians were the priests, who en- 
deavoured to inspire confidence in their remedies, by a 
pretended intercourse with invisible spirits ; and their 
cures were always administered with great ostenta- 
tion and solempity. The most remar was the 
application of the chacuaco, a tube formed out of a 
hard black stone. This tube being filled with ci- 
marron, or wild tobacco, and applied to the affected 
part, the smoke was either sucked in, or blown 
down, according to the physician’s direction. “ This 
powerful caustie,“ says Venegas, . sometimes with- 
out any other remedy, has been known entirely to 
remove the disorder.“ But, when all remedies pro- 
ved ineffectual, when herbs, juices, baths, and the 
chacuaco had been tried in vain, the patient’s rela- 
tions were assembled around him, that he might die 
in their presence ; and if he had a daughter or sister, 


‘the physician cut off the little finger of her right 


hand, pretending that the blood would either save 
the patient, or at least remove from the family all 


sorrow for his death. He was no sooner supposed 


dead, than they immediately proceeded to bury or 
burn him, with all his utensils, which was done amidst 


the continued outcries and howlings of the specta- 


tors, 

In this account of the manners and religion of the 
Californians, we have confined ourselves entirely to 
their savage state, before the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was introduced among them by the Jesuits, 
and their country annexed to the Spanish dominions 
in America. The independent tribes still retain the 


same habitations, the same dresses, and the same 


amusements ; but since the establishment of the Spa- 
nish missions in Ferres their savage manners 
have been greatly softened, many of their religi 

ceremonies abolished, and civilization and r 
have rapidly increased. In these missions, the co- 


lour and industry of the Indians, the house of the 
monks, the magazines built of bricks, the threshing 


floor, the cattle, the horses, all 23 the appear- 
West India colo- 


before we proceed to a description of 


establishment by the Spaniards. 

We have already observed, that California was first 
discovered in 1534, by Hernando de Grixalva, in a 
voyage undertaken by the order, and at the particu- 
lar expense of the famous Hernan Cortez, who had 
fitted out several small squadrons for the purpose of 
prosecuting his discoveries in the South Dis- 


_ contented with the tediousness and unsuccessfulness 


of these discoveries, Cortez embarked in „in 
1536, with 400 Spaniards and 300 negro — aud 
landed in the eastern coast of California, in the bay 
of Santa Cruz, now called the Port de la Paz. Ha- 


ving coasted both sides of the gulf, with diffi- 
, omer and danger, he returned to Santa Cruz, with 


the loss of many of his companions, who had died of 
famine and fatigue. Urgent affairs, however, demand- 
ing his presencein Mexico, he committed the command 
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right ; and the Californians, pleased with the maize, Californis. 
demanded a larger allowance than usual, which be 
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California. of the squadron to Francisco de Ulloa, who, in the 
course of two years, ascertained the coasts of the 


ulf of California, then known by the name of the 
Sea of Cortez, to near the mouth of the Rio Colo- 
rado. But the first European settlement which was 
attempted in this peninsula, was by order of Philip 
IT. of Spain, in 1596, who appointed Sebastian Vis- 
caiuo to the command of an expedition fitted out for 
that purpose. The Spaniards landed in the Bay de 
la Paz, and, finding the Indians of a peaceable and 
friendly disposition, established a. garrison within a 
pallisade ; and erected a small church and some huts 
with branches of trees, as the capital of their conquest. 
The natives brought them fruit, fish, and also some 
pearls ; but this friendly intercouse did not long con- 
tinue, for they were irritated and provoked by the 
excesses and outrages committed by the Spanish sol- 
diers, who, both here and in other parts of the coast 
which they went to visit, had drawn upon them the 
hatred of the inhabitants. Being distressed for want 
of provisions, and soon perceiving that the soil was 
unable to produce sufficient food for such a number 
of men, General Viscaino determined to abandon the 
conquest, without leaving any settlers in the country, 
and returned to New Spain at the end of the same 
year. About six years after, Viscaino was again ap- 
pointed to explore the north-west coast of Califor- 
nia, in order, if possible, to discover some convenient 
harbour that might afford an asylum to the galleons 
on their return from Manilla. In this expedition, 


which was attended with much danger and distress, 


he fell in with a very commodious and spacious har- 
bour in 32 degrees of north latitude, which he called 
San Diego; and also another in 36° 40’, which he 
named Monterey, and which has since become the 
principal settlement of the Spaniards in this country. 
He describes the country as covered with trees, the 
elimate mild, the soil fruitful and well peopled, and 
the natives kind and tractable. From that time Ca- 
lifornia was frequently visited by private adventurers, 
for the sake of the pearls which were found upon its 
coast, which they either fished, or purchased from 
the Indians ; and it is to the rapacity of these persons, 
bes the many acts of cruelty and injustice which they 
“committed against this people, that we are in a great 
measure to attribute the failure of the many expedi- 
tions which were afterwards undertaken for the re- 


duction and colonizing of this country. Spain, being 


at last tired of making such fruitless attempts, and 
irritated at the loss and expense which had been oe- 
casioned by these expeditions, had entirely renounced 
the conquest of California, when the Jesuits, in 1697, 
requested permission to undertake the conversion of 
its inhabitants. Father Salva Tierra entered upon 
this enterprize with only six soldiers and three In- 
dians; and having landed in the bay of San Diony- 
sio, on the 19th of October; founded the presidio of 
Loretto, which is now the principal place of all the 
missions of Old California. They were at first re- 
ceived with great joy and affection by the Indians of 
the neighbouring rancherias, to whom they distribu- 
ted a daily allowance of pozoli, or boiled maize, in 
order to induce them to attend to the religious ex- 
ercises and instructions of the holy father. But 
what was given as a favour was soon claimed as a 


ing refused, they broke out into complaints, which 
in a short time ended in open hostilities. They sur- 
rounded the Spanish garrison, and threatened them 
with destruction. They twice attempted to carry off 
their cattle, and even stole the only horse belonging 
to the mission. But, by the determined courage and 
perseverance of the Spaniards, they were reduced to 
submission, and treated with the same kindness and 
attention. The father continued his instructions, 
and the maize was served out as formerly. The in- 
constancy and ingratitude of this people, however, 
was such, that it was found impossible to bind them, 
either by promises or affection ; and it was not with- 
out much difficulty, and after submitting to many 
were? and deprivations, that they had the pros- 
‘pect of rendering this colony a permanent establish- 
ment. They had not only to struggle against theincle- 
mencies of the climate, and the hostility of the inha- 


bitants, but also against the calumnies and opposition 


of their own countrymen. Succours had frequent- 
ly been promised, but as often withheld; and Father 
Salva Tierra, saw himself, at one time, on the point 
of abandoning for ever the conversion of the Califor- 
nians, from the impossibility of procuring a sufficient 
subsistence for the missionaries, and others employed 
in the enterprise. Their zeal, however, at last sur- 
mounted every opposition, and in a few years several 
missions and presidios were founded throughout the 
peninsula, Whatever were the motives by which 
these men were actuated, whether by a love of power, 
or a serious regard for the propagation and interest 
of religion, we cannot deny them the merit of explo- 
ring this neglected province, of civilizing its rude 
benighted inhabitants, and of bringing many of them 
to the knowledge of Christianity. Dieniaialeiah la- 
bours have not succeeded, either according to their 
zeal or their expectations, yet the cause of the failure 
did not lie with them, but with the nature and situation 
of the country. The peninsula of California is bar- 
ren and unwholesome, while the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Sonora and Cinaloa, on the eastern side of 
the gulf, present to the Spaniards abundant mines 
and a fertile soil, objects more precious in their eyes 
than the precarious wealth arising from the ſishery 
of pearls, which is the only attraction of Old Cali- 
fornia, It is owing to this circumstance, that both 
the spiritual and temporal progress of these mis- 
- sions have been very slow. This country can 
boast of only one Spanish colony; and “ 4000 In- 
dians,“ says La Perouse, „converted and collected 
together in its fifteen parishes, are the sole fruit of 
the long apostleship of the different religious orders 
which have succeeded each other in this painful mi- 
-nistry.”? Loretto is the only presidency of: Old Ca- 
vhifornia. Its garrison consists of 54 ‘troopers,’ who. 
furnish small detachments to its fifteen dependent 
missions, which are San Vincente, San Domingo, El 
Rosario, San Fernandez, San Francesco de Borgia, 
San Gertrude, San Ignacio, La Guadelupe, Santa 
Rosalia, La Conception, San Josef, San Francesco 
Xavier, Loretto, San Josef de Cabo Lucar, and. 
Todos los Santos. The population of this peninsula, 
however, within the last forty years, has been rapid 
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‘diminishing. Some of the parishes are almost 
tute of inhabitants, especially St Ignacio and 
Guadalupe; and this diminution has been attributed 
to the smallpox, and another malady too common 
among Europeans, and which they have invariabl 
sve into all their settlements in the new worl 
Another cause, however, may be found in the many 
ebstacles to improvement, which arise from the nature 
of their political institutions. 
But while the Spaniards, for nearly a century and 
a half, were wasting their strength and treasure in 
attempting to convert and civilize a barren and un- 
rateful country, it is a matter of surprize that New 
lifornia, whose shores had been carefully examined 
by Viscaino, and represented by him as both popu- 
lous and fertile, should have been so long neglected. 
This fine country, which would have most amply re- 
paid all their exertions, if properly colonized, was 
not occupied by the Spaniards until 167 years after 
its first discovery; and it was not until the court of 
Spain was alarmed at the progress of discovery made 
by other maritime powers on the north-west coast of 
America, and dreaded lest she should be anticipated in 
forming settlements in that quarter, that orders were 
iven to the Chevalier de Croix, the viceroy, and the 
isitador Galvez, to found missions and presidios in 
the ports of San Diego and Monterey. The ex- 
pedition by sea anchored at San Diego, in April 
1769 ; but owing to the scarcity of provisions, their 
fatigues, the want of. shelter, and an epidemical dis- 
ease, the. consequence of the bad quality of their 
food, the colony was reduced to great distress. Most 
of them fell sick, and 2 eight individuals remain - 
ed on their feet, when the land expedition, which had 
come through Old California, arrived with assistance. 
But it was not till after a whole year of researches 
and labour, that they succeeded in finding again the 
harbour of Monterey, although Viscaino — 9 — 
pointed out its situation and latitude. The first 
mission was established at this place, in 1770, by the 
Franciscans, who still remain possessors of the mis- 
sions of this province, although, since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, the duties of the missions in the 5 — 


ninsula are performed by Dominican friars. The 
missions of New California, with their population, 
and time of establishment, are she wn in the following 
Table: 
o Names. Founded. Population 
; in 1802. 
1. San Diego, — 1769 1560 
2. San Caries de Monterey, 1770 700 
3. San Antonio de Padua, 1771 1050 
4. San Gabriel, — - 1771 1050 
5. San Luis Obispo, — 1772 700 
6. San Francisco 1776 820. 
7. San Juan Capistrano, 1776 1000 
8. Santa Clara, — 1777 1300 
9. San Buenaventura, 1782 950 
— L787. 1000 
11. I urissima i 17 1000 
12. Soledad, - — 1791 570 
13. Santa Cruz, 1794 440 
14. San Jose, — — 1797 630 
15. San Miguel, - — 1797 600 
Fernando, - 1797 600 
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Names. Founded. 
17. San Juan Bautista, 1797 960 
18. San Luis Rey de Francia, 1798 600 


According to M. Humboldt, the population of 
New California, including the Indians attached to 
the soil, and who have to cultivate their 
fields, was doubled in twelve In 1790, there 
were 7748 souls, and in 1802 had increased to 
15,630. Since the foundation of the missions, there 
were in all, according to the parish registers, $3,717 
baptisms, 8009 marriages, and 16,984 deaths. These 
registers, however, must not be assumed as data 
from which we may deduce the proportion of births 
aud deaths, as in the number of baptisms the adult 
Indians are confounded with the children. The num- 
ber of Whites, Mestizoes, and Mulattos, may be 
fully estimated at 1300, upon whom alone the go- 
vernment can depend for the defence of the coast, in 
case of auy military attack by an European power. 
The smallness of this number, so disproportionate 
to the fertility and extent of the country, is owing 
entirely to the absurd regulations by which the Spa- 
nish presidios are governed, and the principles of co- 
lonization followed by Spain, which are in 
directly opposite to the true interests, both of the 
mother country and colonies. „It is truly distres- 
sing, says the Spanish navigator Galiano, “ that 
the military, who pass a painful and laborious life, 
cannot in their old age settle in the country, and em- 

loy themselves in agriculture. The prohibition of 
a: ae houses in the neighbourhood of the presidio 
is contrary to all the dictates of sound policy. If 
the whites were permitted to employ themselves in 
the cultivation of the soil, and the rearing of cattle, 
and if the military, by establishing their wives and 
children in cottages, could prepare an asylum 
against the indigence to which they are too frequent- 
ly exposed in their old age, New California would 
soon become a flourishing colony, and resting place 
of the greatest utility for the Spanish navigators, 
who — between Peru, Mexico, and the Philip. 
pine Islands.”’ 4 

The governor of the Californias resides at Mon- 
terey, with a salary of 4000 piastres. His authority 
is confined entirely to the garrisons and the indepen- 
dent Indians; for he is not allowed to interfere with 
the affairs of the different missions, but is only obli- 
ged to grant assistance when they claim it. His real 
subjects consist only of four hundred military, distri- 
buted in the different 2 which are all the 
means that are required for ing in subjection 
about 50, 000 — — 1 parish is 

overned by two missionaries, whose authority over 
= converted Indians is absolute ; and the domestic 
economy of each — Me 2 N in any re- 
ts from the tions of a West India planta- 
. The nad women,“ says La Perouse, 
“ are assembled by the sound of a bell; one of the 
priests conducts.them to their work, to church, and 
to all their other exercise. We mention it with pain, 
the resemblance is so perfect, that we saw men and 
women loaded with irons, others in the stocks, and 
at length the noise of the strokes of a whip struck 
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California. our ears, this punishment being also admitted, but lifornia a very great variety of climate. In the California. 
—————" not exercised with much severity.“ The utmost re- northern province the sky is often foggy, and very r 


gularity and order pervades these religious communi- 
ties. Seven hours a day are allotted to labour, and 
two to prayers; they have each a certain allowance 
of food, which consists of boiled corn and maize, and 
which is prepared and served out in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. On festivals, the ration is 
beef, which many of them eat raw. Corporal pu- 
nishments are inflicted on both sexes, for the neglect 
of pious exercises, or for the smallest dishonesty ; that 
of the women, however, is private, while the men are 
exposed to the view of all their fellow converts, that 
their punishment may serve as anexample. As soon 
as an Indian is baptised, he immediately becomes a 
member of the community, and subject to its laws. 
On no pretence whatever is he allowed to return to 
his rancheria or family ; his fate is as decided as if 
he had pronounced eternal vows, and should he escape, 
he is brought back by force, and under pain of the 
lash is compelled to join in the solemn devotions of 
the altar, and to offer up his unwilling prayers to 
that Being who desires not the homage of the lips, 
but the free and unreserved worship of the heart.’ 
This system of government has been attempted to 
be justified from the character and disposition of 
its subjects. They are represented as a nation of 
children that never arrive at manhood: they are 
small and weak, entirely destitute of that love of 
liberty and independence which characterises the 
northern nations, and equally ignorant of their in- 
dustry and arts. They have very few ideas, are 
almost incapable of reasoning, and haye so little 
stability, that unless continually treated as children, 
they would escape from those who have been at the 
trouble of instructing them, and again return to their 
original barbarism. But if the Californian Indian 
be so destitute of the ideas and qualities of men as 
he is represented, by the present principles of Spa- 
nish legislation, he will be continually kept so. He 
has no property that he can callhisown. His labour 
and actions are entirely under the direction of his 
masters, whom he has been taught to regard as su- 
perior beings, who hold an immediate and constant 
intercourse with God; and thus he is retained in 
that very species of ignorance which it should be 
their chief study to eradicate. ‘* Would it be im- 


possible,“ says La Perouse, ‘ for an ardent zeal, and 


an extraordinary patience, to convince a small num- 
ber of families of the advantages of a-society found- 
ed on the rights of the people? to establish a right 
of property among them, which is so bewitching to 
all men; and thus, by this new order of things, to 
engage each man to cultivate his field with emula- 
tion, or to dedicate his time to some other kind of 
employment.“ It must be allowed, however, that 
though the executive power of the missionaries is 
absolute and uncontrouled, the Indian converts 
throughout this country are governed with the great- 
est mildness and humanity. 

We shall now proceed to give a general descrip- 
tion of this province, with a short account of its 


various productions. In such an extent of country 


it cannot be expected that the temperature of the 


air should be uniform. Accordingly we find in Ca- 


cold winds sometimes blow with impetuosity from 
the north and north west ; but the climate, in gene- 
ral, is much more mild than in any similar situation 
of the same latitude on the eastern coast of America. 
In the central districts of the peninsula the air is ex- 
cessively dry and sultry ; but in the southern parts 
it is more moderate, and of a more kindly quality; 
the heat being tempered by its proximity to the 
ocean; and towards the northern extremity of the 
gulf, in the same seasons of the year, the water even 
reezes. The sky is constantly serene, of a deep 
blue colour, and without a cloud; and it has been 
frequently observed, that should any clouds appear 
for a moment at the setting of the sun, they display 
the most beautiful shades of violet, purple, and green ; 
a phenomenon which is supposed to depend upon a 
particular state of the vesicular vapour, and the pu- 
rity of the air. l f 
Old California is in general barren, wild, and rug- 

ged, and overrun with rocks and sand. A chain of 
mountains stretches along the interior, of which the 
most elevated, the Cerro de la Giganta, is from 4500 
to 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and appears 
to be of volcanic origin. They are almost totall 
bare of verdure, or at most only covered with sm 
shrubs, briars, and low trees. Among these moun- 
tains, however, are interspersed several vallies of a to- 
lerable soil; and some of the plains, particularly in 
the vicinity of the coast, are well adapted both for 
pasture and tillage, and might be greatly improved 
by cultivation. Its greatest deficiency is the scarcity 
of water. From Cape San Lucas to the river Colo- 
rado, an extent of nearly 200leagues, there are only two 
streams that run into the Gulf of California; the one 
passes through the mission of San Josef, and dischar- 


ges itself into the bay of S. Barnabas; the other is 


the Mulege, which waters the mission of Santa Ro- 
salia. ‘The currents which descend on the eastern 
side of the mountains, are far from being numerous; 
but their course and position have not yet been dis- 


tinctly ascertained. Several springs are scattered | 


throughout the country, whose waters, except in 
times of great rain, are swallowed up in the arid sand 
long before they reach the ocean. Through a par- 
ticular fatality, says M. Humboldt, “ it is remark- 
ed, that the rock is naked where the water gushes 
out, while there is no water where the rock is cover- 


ed with vegetable earth. Wherever springs and earth 


happen to be together, the fertility of the soil is im- 
mense ; and it was in these places, of which the num- 
ber is far from great, that the Jesuits established 
their first missions.“ New California, however, has 
a very different appearance. It is well watered, 
woody, and fertile ; and is one of the most picturesque 
countries in the world. Frequent fogs and dews oN 
vigour and vegetation to the soil, which consists of a 
black spongy earth, and produces in great abundance 
many of the first necessaries of life. Wheat, maize, 
barley, beans, lentiles, &c. are cultivated in the fields; 
and most of the roots and fruit-trees:of Spain have 
been carefully introduced into the gardens of the In- 
dians. They have, besides, plantains, bananas, co- 
coa-nuts, sugar-canes, indigo, and a great variety of 
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1 ; small herbs aud ants. One species of these plants, 


called pita, supplies the Indians with thread for ma- 
king their nets, and other purposes; and of others 
hey make a kind of plates and baskets, of a very 
elegant and intricate workmanship. Of the same 
herbs, the inhabitants on the banks of the Colorado 
form little tubs, called coritas, which generally hold 
about two bushels of maize, and with which they 
transport their goods from one shore to another, 
without being the least damaged by the water, by 
swimming and pushing them before them. Wild 
vines grow in the interior of the country, and yield 
very large grapes, but of a very sour quality; and 
European vines and olives have been cultivated here 
with great success. Good wine is made in all the 
villages along the coast as far as the 37th degree 
of north latitude; and near San Diego, oil is made 
of as excellent a quality as any in Andalusia. But 
the principal and most useful of all the indigenous 
trees of California, is the pitahaya, a kind of beech, 
the fruit of which formerly constituted the t 
harvest of the poor inhabitants. It is chiefly found 
in a dry soil, and differs in appearance from all other 
trees. It has no leaves, and the fruit grows to the 
boughs, which are fluted, and rise vertically from 
the stem, forming a very beautiful top. The fruit 
is like a horse chesnut, and full of prickles; but the 
pulp resembles that of a fig, only more soft and lus- 
cious, but always of an exquisite taste. The most 
valuable quality of this fruit, however, is its being a 
specific against the distemper de Loanda. 

This country abounds with domestic animals, and 
fish and game of every description. Hares and rab- 
bits are very common, and the trees are inhabited by 
the most delightful birds. The thickets are stocked 
with small grey tufted partrid ges, which are extreme- 
ly well flavoured, atid feed in large companies of three 
or four hundred. On the ponds and sea-shore are 
wild ducks, grey and white pelicans, gulls, cormo- 
rants, curlews, ringplovers, small sea water hens, and 
nerons. The forests are filled with stags of a gigan- 
tic size. Flocks of forty and fifty of them are fre- 
quently seen browsing at a time. They are of a 
brown colour, with large branches nearly 44 feet 
long, and are considered as among the most beautiful 
animals in Spanish America. These stags, which 
are not found in Old California, surprised Sebastian 
Viscaino, when he visited this country in 1602. He 
asserts that he saw some whose branches were nearl 


nine feet in length. They are . fleet, and 


can scarcely be taken, except by artifice, which is 
practised with great success by the Indians of this 
country. fix a stag’s head, with its long 
branches, upon their own, and, armed with a bow 
and arrows, they creep on all-fours, and by half con- 
cealing themselves among the brushwood and lon 

grass, and imitating the motion of a stag when feed- 
ng they draw around them the unsuspecting herd, 
who become the victims of the deception, This me- 
thod of hunting was seen by La Perouse, in the sa- 
vannas in the neighbourhood of Monterey; and the 
Indian played his part so well, that some of the 
French hunters would have fired at him, had they not 
been prevented. The skins of these animals, when 
dressed by the inhabitants, might be converted into 
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e e branch of commerce. A more California, 
profitable article, however, is the otter.skins, of vlc 


there are here a prodigious number. Until 1786, the 
Spaniards never suspected that these skins were of 
any value, and never thought of sending them to Eu- 
rope; but the government, bein “jotormed that 2 
trade in this valuable peltry would be productive of 
the greatest advantages, have reverved the exclusive 
commerce of them to itself; and it is supposed, that 
the number of otter-skins, if properly collected in 
New California, would annyally amount to nearly 
$0,000. The Indians who mhabit the missions are 
sometimes employed in spinning coarse woollen stuffs, 
called frisadas, aud also a kind: of cotton, which they 
extract from the rind of certain fruits. But the prin- 
cipal employment of the converted Californians is 
agriculture ; and the cultivation of this country has 
increased with great rapidity within these last twenty 
years. In 1791, the black cattle throughout the 
whole of this intendancy amounted to 24,958, which 
in 1802 were increased to 67,782, besides 107,172 
sheep, 1040 hogs, 2187 horses, and 879 mules. Du- 
ring the same period, the cultivation of grain was 
more than doubled. In 1791, according to the ta- 
bles of M. Galiano, the Indians sowed only 874 — 
negas of wheat, which yielded a harvest of 15,197 
JSanegas ; while, in 1802, 2089 fanegas were sown, 
and the produce 33,576 is. “This progress 
of agriculture,” says M. Humboldt, this peaceful 
conquest of ind is so much the more interesting, 
as the natives of this coast, very different from those 
of Nootka and Norfolk bay, were only thirty years 
ago a wandering tribe, subsisting on fishing and hunt- 
ing, and cultivating no sort of vegetables.” So much, 
however, cannot be said for the peninsula of Old Ca- 
lifornia, The few fertile spots produce sufficiently 
luxuriant crops of maize, wheat, French beans, gar- 
vanzo, or a kind of pease, and all sorts of escu- 
lents ; and the vines which have been cultivated here, 
yield excellent grapes, the wine of which resembles 
that of the Canary Islands. But the arid nature 
of the soil, and the want of water and vegetable 
earth in the interior, must always prevent this coun- 
try from maintaining a numerous population. The 
aridity of the soil, however, is in some degree com- 
pensated by the immense r oh of fish, and al- 
most every species of pearl oysters, which are found 
upon its coast; and these last have been the chief 
inducement to adventurers during two centuries for 
visiting this desert country. These oysters are most 
abundant in the southern 2 of the peniusula, par- 
ticularly in the bay of Ceralvo, and round the is- 
lands of Santa Cruz and San Josef. They lie in 
great numbers on banks in the gulf, which are 
e cues lagen in ae — se fathoms 
water ; and may be seen as as if they were on 
the surface. The pearls are 4 beautiful and 
bur frequently of an irregular figure. This 

has been a source of great wealth to the Spanish co- 
lonists ; and 8 orn ae cessation 2 the 

fishery near the island of Marguerite, t Is of 
California and Panama are the only places in ish 
America which supply pearls for the commerce of 
Europe. This branch of commerce has of late years 
. to the avarice and vio- 
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Caligula. lence of the adventurers, who pay the Indians and 
Se pi tha employed as drivers so poorly, and treat them 


so harshly, that the fishery. is considered as almost 
abandoned, The cordillera of Old California is inha- 
bited by animals which resemble, both in their form 
and their habits, the mouflon of Sardinia. Their 
horns are curved in a spiral form; and they leap, 
like the ibex, with their head downward ; but are es- 
sentially different from the wild goats, which are of 
an ashy white, and peculiar to New California. 95 
New California,“ says La Perouse, who visited 
the country in 1786, “ notwithstanding its fertility, 
cannot as yet reckon a single settler; some soldiers 
married to Indian women, who dwell in forts, or who 
are spread among the small detachments of troops in 
the different missions, at this time constitute the 
whole Spanish nation in this part of America. If it 
were at a less distance from Europe, it would in no 
respect yield to Virginia, which 1s opposite to it ; 
but its proximity to Asia may indemnify it, and I 
am of opinion, 5 good laws, and more especially 
liberty of commerce, would speedily procure it some 
settlers; for the Spanish possessions are so extensive, 
that it is impossible to imagine that, for a long time 
to come, the population can become numerous in any 
of its colonies. The great number of both sexes 
who are in a state of celibacy, and have taken vows to 
continue so, and the invariable policy of the Spanish 
government to admit only one religion, and to em- 
ploy the most violent means in support of it, will in- 
cessantly oppose a new impediment to every increase.“ 
See Venegas’ History of California ; Humboldt’s 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, vol. ii. 
p. 319; and La Perouse’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 194. (y) 
CALIGULA, Carus Cassar; the fourth of the 
Roman emperors, was the. son of Germanicus, the 
adopted son of Tiberius. He was born on the 31st 
day of August, in the year of Rome 765, and the 
twelfth of our era. Being brought up from his in- 
fancy in the camp, his mother Agrippina, an able in- 
triguing woman, wishing to make him popular, al- 
ways dressed him in the habit of a common soldier, 
or caligatus, so termed from wearing the caliga, or 
military boot; from which circumstance, Caius was 
affectionately distinguished among the men by the 
name of Caligula, or the little private. Soon after 
the death of his lamented father, whom he had ac- 
companied in the expedition to Syria, Caligula re- 


turned home, and lived with his mother, who, in a 


short time, incurring the suspicions of Tiberius, was 
banished by the senate. He then removed to the 
house of Livia Augusta, at whose funeral obsequies 
he pronounced an oration, though yet but a stripling; 
and having resided for some time with his grandmo- 
ther Antonia, he was summoned, in the twentieth 


year of his age, when he assumed the toga virilis, to 


attend his grandfather Tiberius to Capræa. 

Tiberius seems at first to have had a favourable 
opinion of the talents of his grandson, as his princi- 
pal motive in bringing him e at this time, was 
to counterbalance the influence of Sejanus, now an 
object of jealousy to the tyrant. Caligula did eve- 
ry thing in his power to recommend himself to the 
emperer. Not a word escaped his lips respecting 
‘the condemnation of his mother, and his two bro- 


8 CAL 
thers ; his fierce feelings he so carefully suppressed in Caligula. 


the presence of Tiberius, that no insult or provoca- 
tion could rouse him; and he so effectually studied 
and assumed the conduct, humours, language, and 
even tone of voice of the emperor, that it was soon 
remarked of him, that never was there a better ser- 
vant, nor a worse master.“ His natural disposition, 
however, which was ferocious and base beyond con- 
ception, occasionally broke out in spite of all his dis- 
simulation. It was even then observed, that he ea- 

erly attended at all executions and tortures; muf- 
fled up in a long garment, he prowled through the 
streets at night, and engaged in the lowest debauch- 
eries ; whilst proficiency in dancing, fencing, singing, 
and other accomplishments of the same nature, con- 
stituted the sole object of his ambition. So sensible 
was Tiberius himself of the depravity of his charac- 
ter, that he often asserted, that Caius lived but to be 
the destruction of him and all around him, and con- 
fessed, that he was rearing a serpent for the Roman 
people, and a second Phaeton for the world. 

About this period, Caligula was married to Junia 
Claudilla, or Claudia, e of Marcus Silanus, a 
most respectable senator; but Junia soon afterwards 
dying in childbed, he attached himself to Ennia, the 
wife of Macro the pretorian prefect. This woman 
he won over to his purposes, under a solemn promise 
of marrying her on his accession; an event which, 
according to some, she and her husband materially 
contributed to accelerate, having, by the directions of 
Caligula, poisoned the emperor. The real intention 
of Tiberius with regard to the succession is not well 
ascertained. Well aware of the monstrous character 
of Caligula, he seems to have wished his rejection ; 
but the memory of Germanicus, and the popularity 
of Caligula himself with the army, deterred him from 
any open attempt to exclude him. He therefore be- 
queathed the empire conjointly to him and his bro- 
ther Tiberius Gemellus, a young lad of considerable 
promise. No sooner, however, was the breath out 
of the emperor, than the senate, instigated by a blind, 
hatred of the old tyrant, immediately cancelled the 
will, and appointed Caligula their sole master. This 
melancholy event took feck A. D. 37. 

The real character 5 Caligula being hitherto but 
little understood among the people, his accession was 
hailed with universal joy. 3 even the funeral 
procession of Tiberius, amid the victims, altars, gla- 
ring torches, and other customary demonstrations of 
woe, the giddy multitude, observing this hopeful fa- 
vourite in his mourning attire, could not contain their 
raptures, but greeted him with their blessings and ac- 
clamations; and, in three months after his accession, 
160,000 victims are sa.1to have been offered through- 
out the empire in thanksgiving to the gods. Onone 
occasion when he was indisposed, the people of Rome 
watched all night round the palace ; many of them, 
in conformity. to the superstition of the times, enga- 
ged to fight in single combat for his recovery; and 
some jeven devoted themselves to death, by a label 
which they displayed, as substitutes to Pluto for the 
life of the emperor. 

The first acts of Caligula were by no means ill cal. 
culated to encourage this universal attachment. Be- 
sides shewing a proper regard for the ashes of his 
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ö n who had fallen sacrifices to the 


of Tiberius, he to burn all the 
docu which might lead him to a knowledge of 
those implicated in their condemnation. When a 
memorial was presented to him respecting a design 
on his life, his reply was, „that he was conscious of 
no action for which he could be hated, and that he 
was determined to shut his ears against all informers.” 
His conduct in other respects was equally flattering. 
A other popular actions, he banished from t 
— the infamous professors of vice, restored va- 
luable privileges to the people, strengthened the au- 
thority of the magistrates, was extremely nice as to 
the qualifications and conduct of the knights, remitted 
taxes, conferred donations, relieved distress, and, in 
short, was much too good an emperor to continue so. 
For all these reasons, a golden shield, among other 
honours, was decreed to him, which was every year 
to be borne in solemn procession to the capitol, by a 
company of priests, followed by the whole senate ; 
while the children of the prime nobility, boys and 
girls, were all to chaunt in regular cadence the praises 
of this mighty benefactor. e 
The Roman people were destined soon to awake 
from this delusive dream. Whether we are to as- 
eribe his conduct to insanity, to the corruption of 
the times, or to the genius of despotic authority, one 
thing iscertain, that Caligula disgraced the character 
ofhuman nature more than any other individual. There 
is something in unlimited power, well calculated to 
nurse and bring to perfection the caprices of human 
nature; and to this circumstance we are probably, in 
a great measure, to ascribe the whimsical benefi- 
cence and the wanton barbarities of this and the 
other tyrants who then governed the world. Sub- 
jected to no controul or responsibility by a political 
‘constitution, furnished with no motives of fear or ul- 
terior ambition, either in this world or in the next, 
they were naturally impelled, like the inferior creatures, 
every motion of the animal fluids, and pardoned, 
‘butchered, and oppressed, without any other reason 
—— humour of the moment. Absolute — 
are always mad in rtion as they are powerful ; 
once above the eee of ur and Poblie opi- 
nion, we are prepared for every inconsisteney, and 
ry enormity. . 
One of the first public crimes of Caligula, was to 
put to death Cetiieltas; the unfortunate youth already 
‘mentioned. Silanus, too, his father-in-law, Macro 
and his wife Ennia, and several others, all of them 
zealous agents in promoting his accession, were re- 
warded for their services with death. Many were the 
‘sons of all ranks, who fell victims either to his 
litical jealousy or to his caprice. Anexile, who had 
been banished by Tiberius, having returned, and be- 
ing asked by Caligula how he ‘had spent his time, 
the man, by way of flattery, told him “ that his con- 
stant occupation was praying to the gods that Tibe- 
rius might be destroyed, and Caligula advanced in 
his room:“ upon this, thinking that those exiled by 
‘himself would in like manner wish for his destruc- 
tion, Caligula sent his executioners through all the 
islands, to put the whole of them to death. His in- 
nate love of cruelty exceeds belief. He never al- 


giving responses. As a deity of equ 


lowed the executioner to finish criminals by onegreat Caligula. 
blow ; but ordered him to proceed — ai 
t 


frequent strokes, that they might feel velves dy- 
ing. The sli offence, such as omitting to 
swear by himself, often provoked him to extremities. 
It was one luxury of his to compel fathers to wit- 
ness the execution of their sons; and, on one ocea- 
sion, when an apology was sent, he invited the 
wretched man toa magnificent banquet, and assuming 
all the ease and gaiety of which he was capable, en- 
tertained him with the utmost merriment and jocular- 
ity. Caligula was frequently heard to lament, that 
his times were not distin by some signal ca- 
lamity. Sensible that his tyrannical conduct made 
him an object of universal estation, his common 
maxim was, oderint dum metuant, „ let them hate me, 
pons they fear me; and once, when the people 
issed in disapprobation of his pursuits, his rage burst 
out in the horrible wish, that the Roman people had 
but one neck, which he might cut off at a blow. 

The monster sometimes attempted wit in the midst 
of his butcheries. Some Gauls and Greeks havi 
been condemned together, probably for the sake 
the execrable pun, he boasted that he — done for 
Gallogræcia. A mili tleman havin 
for his health to — — — 
time for a renewal of his leave of absence, the tyrant at 
last ordered him to be slain, adding, that as medicine 
had been of no service to him, blood. letting was abso- 
lutely necessary. Even in his most — moods, 
this tremendous jester thought of nothing but blood. 
When kissing the neck of his wife or mistress, 
he frequently remarked, pretty as this neck is, 
off it goes the moment I order it. One day at a 
sumptuous banguet, he suddenly burst out into 
laughter, upon which the two consuls, who reclined 
by him, politely ventured to demand the cause of 
his imperial merriment. ‘ I was only er re- 
plied Caligula, “how easily, — a single nod, I could 
assassinate both of you.“ His jest with Apelles 
the tragedian was more serious, whom he ordered to 
be flogged most unmercifully, that he might hear, in 
their native excellence, the fine tones and inflexions 
of voice of that actor. 

It would be disgusting to enumerate the various 
acts of oppression, by taxation, pillage, torture, and 
murder, recorded of this wretch, who wasalso equally 
infamous for his effeminacy and hormble debaucheries. 
His incestuous passion for his own sisters is well 
known. His sister Drusilla, with whom he had heen 
detected in scandalous familiarities when a boy, he 
now actually married; and he bewailed her death 
with the most extravagant frenzy of grief. His next 


- madness was, like Alexander the Great, to give him- 


self out for a god. He actually built a-temple to 
his own divinity, and instituted a 3 altars, 
and sacrifices in honour of himself; and sometimes 
exhibited himself among a wer — stat ues — 
brother s, being consul y 8 
2 ai reok, he 
used to invoke the full moon to his embraces at 
night. He likewise held private conferences with 
Jupiter Capitolinus, at one time muttering. some- 
thing in a low voice, at another, gravely listening ; 
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folly was scarcely more extravagant than his fond- 
ness for his horse Incitatus. In honour of this ani- 
mal, he built a magnificent palace, appointed domes- 
tics, and supported a splendid table, to which people 
were invited in the name of the horse. He moreover 
accommodated the steed himself with a marble stable, 
and an ivory rack, gave him gilt barley, and wine out 
ef a golden cup, swore by his health and fortune, 
and, according to some, intended to make him con- 
sul. * a 

In his public transactions, Caligula was equally 
extravagant and eruel. He engaged in immense un- 
dertakings, such as filling up vallies, and level- 
ling mountains, merely because they were deemed 
impossible. Among these, his famous bridge at 
Baiæ was none of the least. This bridge, supported 
on two rows of boats, consisted of large beams of 
timber, over which was placed a bank of earth, faced 
and paved with solid masonry, so as to resemble the 
Appian way; and extended over the sea from Baiz 
to Puteoli, being a distance of near four miles. Along 
this floating structure, Caligula paraded on horseback 
and in chariots for two successive days; and to add 
variety to the scene, having invited a great number 
of people to view the bridge, he tossed them all into 
the sea, and there knocked them on the head with 
oars and poles to keep them under water. Wishing 
now to appear in the character of a conqueror, he or- 
dered an expedition to be prepared with the utmost 
haste, resolving to conduct it in person into the heart 
of Germany. His march through Gaul was some- 
times so rapid, that the standard-bearers could not 
keep pace with the troops; on other occasions it was 
so extremely slow, that he waited to have the roads 
swept and sprinkled with water by the inhabitants of 
the country. When in the act of crossing the Rhine, 
some person unluckily expressed his uneasiness lest 
the Germans might now be at hand; upon which 
Caligula was so E that he suddenly turned 
back, and would not wait till the bridge was cleared, 
but was handed over the heads of the soldiers to the 
other side of the river. Soon after, in order to re- 
trieve his character, having commanded some German 
deserters to be stationed privately in a wood, and a re- 
port to be suddenly spread in the camp that the ene- 
my was near, he put himself courageously at the 


head of his guards, and re the air of a great 


hero, sallied out in quest of the foe, scoured the fo- 
rest, and then ordered a great number of trees to be 
converted into bare trunks, on which to ereet the tro- 
phies of his victory. On his return from this glori- 
ous campaign, he nearly ruined Gaul with enormous 
exactions, in order to defray the expences of another 
expedition against the ocean, which he had determi- 
ned to conquer. For this purpose, having drawn up 
his legions on the beach, arranged his battering rams 
and other military engines, and ordered the trumpets 
to sound preparatory to the charge, he suddenly com- 
manded the soldiers to stoop down and fill their hel- 
mets with shells, which he called the spoils of the 
ocean. In commemoration of this victory, he built 
a lofty tower on the spot, on which a light was kept 
burning for the direction of mariners. ‘The next care 
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Caligula. and was not unfrequently heard to remonstrate with 
— — ne other god in pretty sharp language. All this 


of the conqueror, after announcing, by letters, all 


Caliguitay 


these exploits to the senate, was to make arrange 


ments for his triumph, which he resolved should be 
very magnificent. Great numbers of Gauls, the tall- 
est that could be found, were engaged for moving in 
the character of German captives in the procession. 
These were compelled to dye their hair of a red co- 
lour, to assume various uncouth dresses, and to — 
nounce occasionally some hard words, resembling 
German and other savage languages. 

These childish follies were succeeded by a design 
of a more serious nature. Recollecting that some le- 
gions had once mutinied against his father, Caligula 
resolved, like a strict disciplinarian, now to decimate 
them, With this view, he summoned them to appear 
before him without their arms, while his cavalry was 
observed ready to surround them; but the legions 
suspecting some treachery, put themselves in a pos+ 
ture of defence; upon which the tyrant fled to Rome, 
to wreak his vengeance on the worthless senate. 

The public patience began now to be nearly ex- 
haysted ; plots and conspiracies began to be talked 
of, and a i combination, headed by Lentu- 
lus Getulicus and Marcus Lepidus, was actually dis- 
covered. Many were the deaths which this con- 
spiracy occasioned. . Caligula now kept regular lists 
of those intended for destruction, and seems to have 
meditated the horrible design of cutting off the whole 
senate, with a great proportion of the principal 
knights. His odious career, however, was now 
drawing to a close. Cassius Chærea, a brave officer, 
but a nee in having a very effeminate voice, be- 
ing ridiculed on this account by Caligula, and exposed 
by his indecent jests to the derision of others, resoly- 
ed to rid the world of the monster; and many other 
Romans, exasperated in like manner by insult and 


oppression, joined him in the project. After a variety 


of disappointments and narrow escapes, the conspira- 
tors at last found an opportunity of executing their 
design, amid the confusion of a festival. While the 
emperor was passing from the theatre to the palace, 
during the celebration of the games in honour of 
Augustus, Cherea gaye him a wound in the neck, 
and the other conspirators rushing upon him at once, 
dispatched him by repeated blows, none offering to 
assist him. His carcase was allowed to remain on the 
spot where it fell till night, when either his wife or 
p akin employed some person to remove it, and 
committed it half burnt to the earth. Not content 
with his own death, the conspirators resolved to ex- 
terminate his whole family, and accordingly one of 
their party, that very night, put to death his wife 
Cæsonia, and his infant daughter, who is said to have 


already manifested the ferocious disposition of her 


father. 
Thus perished, A. D. 41, in the 29th year of his 
ages after a reign of three years and ten months, one 
of the most odious tyrants that ever afflicted the hu- 
man race. No sooner were the tidings of his death 
sufficiently confirmed, than the people gave loose reins 
to their indignation. His statues were instantly pul- 
led down, his capricious laws annulled, and his me- 
mory as much as possible obliterated. The external 
appearance of Caligula was no bad emblem of his 
mind,—his form, features, complexion, and gestures, 
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pulsive, was, in this respect, improved by art, for we 
are told that he practised at his mirror all the frowns 
and distortions of face which he deemed best calcula- 
ted to inspire terror. He was not deficient either in 
talents or education; and would have made no con- 
temptible figure as an orator; but his chief attention 
was directed to the acquisition of fame as a dancer, 
musician, gladiator, and charioteer. Caprice and 
cruelty, those constant attributes of tyranny, were 
the most prominent features of this disposition, and, 
combined with sensuality and cowardice, formed near- 
ly the whole of. his character. As Seneca justly ob- 
serves, Caligula seems to have been produced by na- 
ture for the purpose of shewing what mischief could 
be accomplished by the greatest depravity, supported 
by the greatest power. See Suetonius. Doterceal 
History. Crevier. () 

CALIPH, or Kuauir, the title by which the 
successors of Mahomet were distinguished. As the 
history: of the caliphs has already been given in its 
proper place, (see 1 all we propose at pre- 
sent is to give a short sketch of their general charac- 
ter, and of the nature of the office with which they 
were invested. 

The immediate successors of the founder of a new 
religion, and a new empire, widely extended, but not 
yet fully confirmed, found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of imitating the qualities, by which he had 
succeeded in establishing his character as a prophet, 
and his power as a soverei An affectation of en- 
thusiastic devotion, and of rigid austerity, was essen- 
tial to the impostor, who pretended an immediate 
commission from heaven. ‘The piety of Mahomet 
was habitual and ardent; his pretended intercourse 
with the Almighty, frequent and ostentatious ; and, 
except in one species of indulgence, which he granted 
liberally to the faithtul, and which formed the most 
attractive allurement of his paradise, his tem 
and sobriety were singular and exemplary. these 
-qualities he seemed even to be surpassed by the en- 
thusiasm, the austerity, and the abstinence of the first 
caliphs. All the time which they could spare from 
the duties of royalty, was spent in prayer or in preach- 
ing, before the sepulchre of the prophet. Abubeker, 
on being elected to the caliphate, ordered his daugh- 
ter Ayesha to take a strict account of his private pa- 
trimony, that it might be easily ascertained by his 
subjects, how far he was enriched or impoverished 
by his exalted office. He claimed, as his just reward 
for the service of the state, an annual salary of three 
‘pieces of gold, with the maintenance of a single ca- 
mel, and a black slave; but on the Friday of each 
week he distributed the remainder of his private for- 
tune, and the public treasure, amongst the most wor- 


thy and the most indigent of the Moslems; a coarse | 


rment, and five pieces of gold, were all the riches 
had to bequeath to his successor. The mortifica- 
tions and the humility of Omar were still more rigid, 


or more ostentatious than those of Abubeker. 


dey bread, or dates, were his only food; water was 
his drink; his gown was torn in twelve places; and 


a Persian satrap, who came to do him homage, found 
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- all conspiring to produce a sensation of disgust i beggars on the mosque 
Ra wane His — + — — 11 Mei ns — ory 


Au usurper, who, without any peculiar advantages 
of wealth or family, proposes to raise himself to ab- 
2 orate must secure the — the con- 

uce is countrymen, by proſuse liberality, in- 
sinuating aſſability, and den. condescension. The 
pretended apostle of God, satisfied with the power 
of a ap affected to disdain its pomp; submitted 
even to the menial offices of the family ; kindled the 
fire; milked the ewes; and mended wich his own 
hands his shoes and his garments, His faithful ad- 
herents were rewarded by munificent presents; the 
wavering were confirmed by splendid promises ; and 
all his countrymen were ified the i 
smile of the prophet, who imposed on them she yoke 
of spiritual and temporal These popular 
qualifications were cultivated with no less attention 
and effect by the earliest of bis successors. Multi- 
tudes were fed by the bounty of Abubeker, the mild- 
ness and condescension of whose general demeanour 
conciliated every heart. The manners of Omar were 
2 modest. and unassuming; and his bounty, 
like his treasures, was still more ample thau that of 
his amiable predecessor. To Abbas, the uncle of 
the prophet, he assigned an allowance of twenty-five 
thousand pieces of silver; to each of the aged war- 
riors, who survived the battle of Beder, he allotted 
five thousand pieces; and rewarded with an annual 
pension of three thousand, the last and .meanest of 
epee of om, cent * 

o found a new dynasty among a people so enter- 
prising and warlike as A ha — the daz - 
zling accomplishments of a hero, as well as the sanctity 
of a prophet, and the prudence and sagacity of a 
statesman. The splendid victories of — 
continually adding credibility to his pretensions es 
the messenger of Gad, commissioned to propagate the 
true religiou, by persuasion or by the sword ; to con- 
vert or to exterminate the unbelieving nations through- 
out the world. His successors gloried in the distine- 
tion of being commanders of the faithful. ‘The war- 
like virtues of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, had 
been displayed under the banners of the prophet ; and 
2 hope of dominion, or of paradise, made —_ 
ready to encounter every peril in the tion o 
the faith.. Omar, era ten — 


thirty-six thousand cities, or strong holds, to his 


obedience; demolished four thousand churches or 


‘temples of the infidels; and erected fourteen hundred 


mosques for the exercise of the Mahometan worship. 
In one hundred years after the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca, the empire of his successors extended 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, comprehending the 
widely distant regions of Persia, Syria, Egypt, A- 


frica, and Spain. 
When the power of the caliphs was confirmed be- 
yond the fear of revolution, the real or 


affected virtues, which their predecessors had found 
necessary to its acquisition. Their interest, indeed, 
prevented any abatement of their zeal for the exten- 
sion of Islamism: but the moderation, the affability, 
the self-denial, even the courage by which the first 
caliphs were distinguished, soon gave way to the love 


Caliph. 
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the vicars of Mahomet, and the successors of Peter. Calippic 
See Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale; Ockley's 


CAL 
Caliph, of pomp, of oppression, of luxury, and effeminacy, 
naturally inspired by uncontrouled dominion over 


countless myriads, and by the exhaustless resources of 
the richest portions of the globe. The cares of go- 
vernment were relinquished for the softening pleasures 
of the seraglio; the rewards, by which merit ought 
to have been encouraged, were appropriated by wo- 
men and favourites ; and even when a caliph took the 
field against an enemy, his camp was encumbered by 
the unwieldy luxury of the palace. The enervating 
influence of this example spread rapidly through the 
empire. ‘The warlike ardour of the Saracens was 
quenched by their love of ease, and of debasing in- 
dulgence ; and no promises or rewards could allure to 
the field the descendants of those enthusiastic cham- 
pions, who had voluntarily crowded to the stand- 
ards of Abubeker and Omar. After a duration of 
656 years, the power of the caliphs was abolished by 
the Tartars, who captured the holy city of Bagdad, 
A. D. 1258, and put to death Al Mostasem Billah, 
the last of the race of Abassides. 
As the caliphs succeeded to the regal and sacerdo- 
tal offices which Mahomet had assumed, they were 
the most absolute monarchs in the world. No pri- 
vileged order was recognized in the Arabian empire, 
to impose a salutary restraint on the will of the despot ; 
and among a people, enslaved by superstition, and ig- 
norant even of the name of liberty, no feelings of inde- 
pendence ever arose to prompt resistance to the tyran- 
ny of the vicar of the prophet, the vicegerent of God. 
The Koran was, indeed, prescribed as the rule of their 
actions, and inculcated strongly the duties of justice 
and humanity; but they were themselves the judges 
and interpreters of that sacred code, nor was the most 
zealous Moslem at liberty to dispute their infallibility. 
In quality of imam, or high priest of the Mussulman 
religion, the caliph began the public prayers every 
Friday in the chief mosque, and delivered the Hol- 
bah, or sermon, animating his hearers to zeal and fide- 
‘lity in their duties as true believers. The first part 
of this service was always performed by the caliphs 
in person, even when they affected the most pompous 
-state, or were sunk in the most luxurious indulgence ; 
but the utterance of the sermon was committed, in 
later times, to a deputy or assistant It was part of 
the duty of the caliphs to conduct the pilgrims to 
Mecca, and to march at the head of the armies of his 


empire; and it was their prerogative to grant letters 


patent of investiture, as well as swords, standards, 
robes, and other insignia to the Mahometan princes, 
who, even after they had thrown off the yoke of the 
caliphate, continued to hold of it as vassals. The 
caliphs usually went to the mosques mounted on 
mules ; and the sultans Selgiucides, although masters 
of Bagdad, were compelled to hold their stirrups, and 
to lead their mules for some distance on foot; until 
they received from the caliph the sign of permission 
to mount on horseback. In short, the office of the 
caliphs, uniting spiritual ‘influence with temporal 
power, bore a striking resembiance to that of the 
pope ; and in their pomp, their haughtiness, and their 
oppression, little difference can be traced between 
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- CALIPPIC Pzriop. See CHronotocy. 

CALY YUG. See Curonotoey. 

CALLA, a genus of plants of the class Heptan- 
dria, and order Monogynia. Linnæus ranks this ge- 
nus under Gynandria Polyandria; Schreber under 
Moncœcia Monandria ; and Dr Smith under Monecia 
Polyandria. See Borany, p. 108. 

CALLAH Ez, from Calah, the top, is the name 


of a town in the western province of Algiers, and 


appears to be the Gitlui or Aptar of Ptolemy, from 


the number of ‘large rivers. It is situated on an 
eminence on a range of mountains, which forms a 
e of Mount Atlas. Though larger than Mascar, 
rom which it is distant about 5 leagues’ north east, 
it is dirty and irregular, and has neither pavements, 
causeways, nor drains. There are several villages 
of the same nature, says Dr Shaw, and in the like 
situation, round about it; all of them profitably 
employed in the same manufacture of carpets and 
burnooses.””?* The Turks have a small garrison and 


citadel in this place. See Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, 


vol. i. chap. ix. p. 71. Edinb. Edit. (r) 
CALLANDER, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Perth, is situated on the banks of the 
river Teith, a very considerable stream which issues 
from Loch Katrine, and discharges itself into the 


Forth. Calendar is built on both sides of the river, 


but principally on the northern side, and the river is 
crossed by a good stone bridge. It consists chiefly 
of one long street: the houses are well built, and 
covered with slate. In a square space, on the north- 
ern side of the street, and in the middle of the vil- 
lage, stands the parish church, which has a pavilion 
roof, and a spire over the pediment. Near the mi- 
nister’s house is the foundation of an old square 


castle, built or repaired in 1596, by Livingstone, 


Earl of Linlithgow. Since the introduction of the 
cotton manufactures, the town has been greatly ex- 
tended. About 100 looms are employed in weaving 
muslin in Callander, and in the adjacent village of 
Kilmahog, and nearly 100 girls are occupied in the 
tambour manufacture. Since Loch Katrine became 
such a fashionable place of resort, Callander has been 
much frequented during the summer season, and a 
large and commodious inn has been built for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. Population of the vil- 
lage about 1000. See Pertusuire. (0) 
CALLAO, a sea-port town of Peru, situated on 
the west coast of South America, at the embouchure 
of the river Lima, and about 24 leagues from the city 
of Lima. Prior to the earthquake which happened 
in 1746, the Spaniards regarded this town as im- 
pregnable. It was defended by a garrison, and was 
fortified with bastions and batteries. To of the 
suburbs were then inhabited by the Indians. 
The harbour of Callao has always been regarded 
as the largest and mest secure in the South Sea. 


in one piece, and is strait about the neck, having a cape for 
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Callao: There are no rocks in the bay, and the water is very by steep and rugged ridges, which renders all com- Callao, 
- ep. As the winds which prevail here during the munication between them by land extremely diſfi-F 
wo.inter always blow between the south east and the cult. “gd 


' 


South, but most generally from the south, the bay 


into the sea, and by the lar 


of Callao is always tranquil, being defended from the 
south winds by a long neck of land which projects 
i island of St Lawrence 
opposite to this cape, and the small islands of Fron- 
ton and El Corcobado. The river of Lima, which 
discharges itself into the sea under the walls of Cal- 
lao, furnishes abundance of good water, and the 
loading and unloading of vessels is facilitated by a 
mole furnished with excellent cranes. 

On the 20th of October 1687, at the second con- 
cussion of the earthquake, the sea retired within its 


usual limits, and returning in mountainous waves, 


overwhelmed Callao and the adjacent country. Du- 
xing the earthquake of 1746, this town suffered still 
devastations. The port of Callao and several 
of the buildings sunk into the ground; but this evil 
was nothing, compared to the dreadful catastrophe 
which succeeded it. The sea, says Ulloa, recedin 


to a considerable distance from the shore, return 


in mountainous waves, foaming with the violence of 
the — and suddenly turned Callao and the 
neighbouring country into a sea. This was not, how- 
ever, totally performed by the first swell of the waves, 
for the sea retiring further, returned with still more 
impetuosity, the stupenduous water covering both 
the walls and other buildings of the place, so that 
whatever had escaped the first, was now totally over- 
whelmed by these terrible mountains of waves, and 
nothing remained except a piece of the wall of the 
port Pg Santa Cruz, as a memorial of this terrible de- 
vastation. There were then 23 ships and vessels, 
great and small in the harbour, of which 19 were ab- 
solutely sunk, and the other four, amongst which was 
a frigate called St Fermus, carried by the force of 
the waves to a great distance up the country. This 
terrible inundation extended to other parts on the 
coast, as Cavallos and Guanape. At Callao, where 
the number of inhabitants amounted to about 4000, 
two hundred only escaped; and twenty-two of these 
by means of the above-mentioned fragment of a wall.“ 
The town of Callao has been rebuilt upon the 
same place, at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from the sea, and has been called Bella-vista. As 
Callao is the sea-port of Lima, a full account of its 
trade will be given under the article Lima. West 
Long. 76° 58’; South Lat. 12° 1’ 53”. See Juan and 
Ulloa’s Voyage to South America, vol. ii. book vii. 
chap. viii. p. 82-84, in which will be found a plan of 
the port of Callao 


CALLAO, ‘or ge br, Europeans, Cau- 


PELLO, a small island in the 
a north westerly direction, along the coast of Cochin- 
china, about 30 miles from continent, and is 
nearly five miles long and two broad. Its eastern 
shore is rendered completely inaccessible by a conti- 
nued range of overhanging cliffs and immense rocks, 
which in some places rise perpendicularly out of the 
sea; while the opposite side of the island is covered 
with verdure, and indented with several small san 

bays, affording safe and convenient stations for land. 
ing. These, . se parated from each other 


hinese sea, stretching in 


At the bottom of one of the largest of these bays, 
is a fertile valley, containing about two hundred 
acres, where the ground rises gently towards the 
east, and is bounded on each side with lofty moun- 
tains, the highest of which is about 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea. * This small but enchantin 
spot, says Mr Barrow, „ is beautifully diversified 
with neat houses, temples, clumps of trees, small 
hillocks swelling from the plain, and richly decorated 
with shrubbery and trees of various kinds; among 
which the elegant areca, rising like a Corinthian co- 
lumn, is eminently conspicuous.” This is the ers 
inhabited part of the island ; and the principal vil- 
lage, which stands upon the margin of the beach, 
contains about 30 habitations. A few of the houses 
are built of stone and roofed with tiles, but the rest 
are constructed entirely of bamboo, and have a very 
neat and cleanly appearance. About 30 others are 
scattered over the valley, behind each of which are 
enclosures of sugar canes, tobacco, and other - 
tables; at the head of the village is a house la hee 
any of the rest, which Mr Barrow su to be 
the habitation of the chief person of the island. It 
was divided into a number of apartments, and en- 
closed by a stone wall; and the approach to it was 
through a gateway between two stone pillars. On 
the side of the behind the village, is a cave, ac- 
cessible only by one path, through an irregular range 
of rocks; and at its mouth is a small temple, which 
commands a view of the whole plain. This temple 
is open in front, with a colonnade before it of round 
wooden pillars, painted red and varnished. Several 
others 27 the same construction are dispersed up and 
down the valley. The inhabitants rear a few goats 
on the sides of the mountains, which are covered 
with luxuriant pasture; and they water their rice 
fields by carrying a small rivulet along the upper 
ridges of the vale, and conveying it through sluices, 
as occasion requires, to the grounds below. 

When Mr Barrow visited this place, the principal 
inhabitants, terrified at the approach of a 4 ves- 
sel, embarked in their gallies and left the island; and 
as none of the whom he met with could un- 
derstand his Chinese interpreter, he was obliged to 
have recourse to hieroglyphics, and to draw the fi- 

res of such articles as he wished to purchase. 
Boult and fruits were immediately brought, for 
which he paid high prices, in order to conc the 
good will of the islanders. See Barrow’s J. ‘to 

ochinchina ; or, Staunton’s Account of an * 
to China, vol. i. p. 366, Kc. (1) 

CALLE, La, a seaport town of Algiers, in the 
province of Constantine. The sea surrounds it on 
three sides, and the other side is defended by a strong 
wall. About the year 1560, a company of merchants 
from Marseilles built a fort near this place for the 

rotection of their zine of corn, and of the boats 
in which they ied on the coral fishery. The 
Algerines speedily demolished this fort, under the 
pretence that the French had carried off so much 
corn as to occasion a famine in — but in 
1728 Louis XIII. sent an engineer to build another 


‘Callen 
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fort called the Bastion of France, at a little distance 
to the east of the former ones. The foundations 
were scarcely laid, when the Moors and Arabs again 
destroyed it, and compelled the engineer to re-em- 
bark. The French king, however, unwilling to 
abandon his plan, completed the fort a few years af- 
terwards, and the French African Company esta. 
blished themselves in the place. The insalubrity of 
the situation, arising from the ponds and marshes 
which are adjacent to it, induced the company to en- 
ter into an agreement with the Dey of Algiers, by 
which they were permitted to remove to La Calle, 
another inlet about three leagues to the east, and to 
carry on a free commerce with the Moors and Arabs. 
At La Calle, they had a magnificent house and gar- 
den, three hundred coral fishers, a company of sol- 
diers, several pieces of ordnance, and a place of arms. 
The rest of the town consists of mean huts, inhabit- 
ed by the lower orders from Marseilles, who were em- 
ployed in the service of the company. Besides the 
advantages of the coral fishery,” says Dr Shaw, and 
of the whole trade of the circumjacent country, they 
have also at Bona, Tuckush, Sgigata, and Cull, the 
monopoly of corn, wool, hides, and wax; from 
which they pay yearly to the government of Algiers, 
to the Kaide of Bona, and to the chiefs of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, 30,000 dollars, i. e. about 5000 
guineas of our money—a trifling sum for such great 
privileges.“ Dr Shaw thinks that the Bastion and 
La Calle are too near each other to be taken for the 
Diana and Nalpotes of the Itinerary, though he is of 
opinion that they ought to be looked for in that si- 
tuation. Population about 400. West Long. 8° 50’, 
North Lat. 36° 50’. See Shaw’s Travels in Bar- 
bary, vol. i. p. 111. Edin. edit. chap. vii. (o) 

CALLEN, a port town of Ireland, in the county 
of Kilkenny and province of Leinster. The princi- 
pal objects deserving of notice in this place, are the 
ruins of an abbey, and three castles, with some traces 
of walls which Cromwell is said to have destroyed, 
and a moat about 40 feet high, with a flat top 138 
feet by 72. About 3660 acres of fine ground, with 
a limestone bottom, are included within the liberties 
of the town, and a common of 1500 acres, which has 
been greatly diminished by encroachments, belong 
to the inhabitants. There is here a distillery, and 
some lace is manufactured in the towns. The seven 
fairs which are held at Callen, are remarkable for the 
sale of horses and turkeys. Great quantities of the 
latter are bought up for the purpose of being sent to 
Bristol. Number of houses 582. Population 3500. 
West Long. 7° 34’. North Lat. 52° 32’. bee) 

CALLICARPA, a genus of plants of the class 
Tetrandria, and order onder alk See Botany, 
p. 119. 

f CALLICOCCA. See CETHAEEESs, and Botany, 
P. 150. 

CALLIGONUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Dodecandria, and order Petragyan See Botany, 
p- 226. Aare hs 2 

CALLIMACHUS, a celebrated Greek poet and 
grammarian, was born at Cyrene, in Lybia, flourish- 


ed at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy Philadel- 


phus, and Ptolemy Euergetes, and died about the 
4 
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year 244 B. C. He was the son or descendant of Callisia, 


Batus ; whence he is called by Ovid Battiades. (Am. 
i. 14, 33. Tr. ii. 367 &.) He studied under Her- 
mocrates, the grammarian; and, before he attracted 
the notice of Ptolemy Philadelphus, taught a school 
at Alexandria, and had the honour of educating 
Apollonius, author of the Argonautics. 

The poetical compositions of Callimachus consist. 
ed chiefly of short pieces, such as hymns, elegies, and 
epigrams; and when it was remarked to him, that 
his powers seemed to be unequal to the production 
of any considerable work, he is said to have made use 
of the proverbial answer, A great book is a great 
evil.“ He was the author, however, of two works 
of greater length, entitled Hecate and Aitia. . 

Quinctilian gives to Callimachus the first place 


among the elegiac poets of Greece. (Inst. Oral. x. I.) 


Those of his compositions which have been preser- 
ved are admired for their elegance and classical spirit, 
The following, we believe, are the principal editions 
of his works. H. Stephen’s, 4to, 1577; Mad. Da- 


cier’s, 4to, Paris, 1674; Graevius’s, 8vo, Utrecht, 


1697; Bentley’s, 8vo. London, 1741; Ernesti's, 8vo. 
Leyden, 1761; Loesner’s, 8vo. Leipsic, 1774. There 
is a translation of Callimachus, into English verse, by 
Dr Tytler, 4to, London, 1793. (z) : ; 
CALLISIA, a genus of plants of the class: Tris 
andria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 96. 
CALLISTHENES, a Greek historian and philo- 
sopher, was a native of Olynthus, a disciple and 
kinsman of Aristotle, and the contemporary af 
Alexander the Great, whom he accompanied in his 
expedition to the East. The austere temper, how. 
ever, and unbending, republican spirit of Callisthenes, 
were but little calculated for the meridian of a court, 
and upon several occasions he gave great offence to 
the haughty monarch, by the freedom of his reflee- 
tions, At length, when Alexander came to the im- 
pious and frantic resolution of assuming divine ho- 
nours, Callisthenes not only refused to join the other 
courtiers in flattering his pretensions, but addressed 
to him a spirited remonstrance on the subject; which, 
however, had no other effect, than to draw upon 
himself the implacable hatred of the prince. The 
conspiracy of Hermolaus furnished a pretext for im- 
plicating him in a charge of treason; though it 
does not appear that he was otherwise guilty, than 
by having uttered bold and unguarded expressions 
against tyranny. He was, however, arrested alon 
with the other persons accused; and though it woul 
seem that his fate was for some time suspended, it is 
certain that he suffered death in consequence of the 
charge which had been brought against him. 
Callisthenes wrote a History of the Actions of 
Alexander, which is cited by several of the ancient 
authors. Many other works, which are not now ex- 
tant, are also ascribed to him, or to some other wri- 
ter of the same name. Among these are a History 
of Greece, comprehending 30 years from the peace 
of Antalcidas ; a History of the Trojan war; a Pe- 
riplus ; Persics ; Macedonios; Thracies ; and Me- 
tamorphoses. See Arrian, Exped. Alex. Plutarch, in 
Alex, Quintus Curtius. Voss. Hist. Grae. Fabr. 
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\CALLITRICHE, à genus of plants of the 

class Monandria, and order Digynia. See Borany, 
— 83. - ; * 

P CALLIXENE, a genus of plants of the class 

Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 

p. 191. 


CALMAR, a sea, port town of Sweden, and the 
capital of a government of the same name, compre- 
hending the eastern part of Finland, and the Isle of 
Oeland. It is econ situated — the Baltic, 
opposite to the island of Oeland, which it is 
separated by the straits of Calmar, about seven 
miles in breadth. The streets of this town are re- 
gular, and cross each other at right angles; and the 
new town is large, though not very populous, It 
is fortified with thick walls, built — 
found in the sea, and by a few earthen ramparts, 
supported by another wall, which the sea surrounds 
on all sides except at the gate. The avenues are 
either full of marshes, or are cut off by the sea, 
which beats upon a rocky coast. A long mole, 
built with stone, extends along the sea side, and is 
defended by Fort Grimskar, erected on a rock about 
fifty paces from the mole, and surrounded by the sea. 
A garrison is constantly kept in this fort. On an 
eminence behind the old town stands the castle, which 
has the sea on one side, and on the other rampart 
bastions, and ditches full of water. This building, 
which has been erected at different times, is a mix- 
ture of Grecian and Gothic architecture. The in- 
scription * John III. 1568,” is over one of the doors; 
but this must be the most modern part of the build- 
ing, as the hall, 94 feet by 30, is still shown, in 

ich the deputies of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way assembled, to choose their common sovereign. 
The palace, which was formerly the residence of the 
celebrated Margaret, is converted into a distillery. 
Calmar once occupied a different spot from what it 
does at t. In consequence of being burnt down 
in 1647, it was built near to the Isle of Quaraholm. 
The commerce of Calmar was formerly very consider- 
able, but a great part of it has been transferred toStock- 
holm. It exports annually about 20,000 planks, 
560 tons of — — and a great quantity of hemp and 
tow. About 70 vessels from 100 to 300 tons are 
employed in this trade. Drabs and several other 
woollen stuffs are manufactured here. The town is 
nearly a mile in circumference, and contains about 
500 houses. East Long. 60° 21’ 45”, North Lat. 
56° 40’ 30". (x) ; 

CALMINA. See Carano. 

‘CALMUCKS, Oz torts, or ELurus, supposed to 
be the 3 of Pliny, and other ancient histori- 
ans, are a tribe of independent Tartars, and a branch of 
those nomadizing b ians, who, in the beginnin 
of the 13th century, under the name of Moguls, an 
led on by Zengis Khan, subdued and desolated the 
finest provinces of Asia. They are the only Tartar 
nation that has retained the ancient language of the 
Moguls in all its purity. They have preserved 
the manners, the dress, and the religion, which all 
historians have attributed to these conquerors; and 
their Contaish, or Great Khan, claims he honour of 
being the true descendant of the Great Zengis. The 
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Mahometan Tartars, as a term of reproach, on 


account of their pagan worship; but t — 
N ee t to the name of Moguls 
= r neighbours on the frontiers of China, now 
‘Known ter- 


ritory o beginning of the 

century, embraced the very states which Zengis 
as a patrimony to his successors, and comprehends 
most considerable and richest part of Tartary. F 
the river Jaick, or Ural, on the west, * 
extended along the southern bounderies of Siberia as 
ga on the east, and skirting the 


2 


rk 


to the north-west, they were bounded by the 1 
empire, Great Bucharia, and Turkestan. ex - 
tensive territories, however, have been greatly cur- 
tailed by the encroachments of the Russians and the 
conquests of the Chinese. 
ie Calmucks were driven from Thibet in 1720, 
and about forty years after, Kiang Long extended 
his dominions as far as the mountains of Belur; so 
that such of the Calmucks as refused to submit to his 
authority, were compelled to seek for new settle- 
ments towards the west. Many of them di 
themselves in the interior parts of Asia, and among 
the cities of the Usbeck Tartars; others took re 
in Russia: some thousands fled to Siberia; but 
test number accommodated themselves to the 
hinese sovereignty. At tthe most numerous 
and powerful of the Calmuck hordes, according to 
Grosier, inhabit the country | ing between the Cas- 
pian sea, Muscovy, Samarcand, Cashgar. Others 
also occupy, with their flocks and herds, both banks 
of the V eg cite med Ale By 
and extend their excursions on both sides of the 
Se ait tte 
ore their subjugati ispersion, the Cal- 
mucks were di into three principal branches, viz. 
the Soongares, the Coschotes, and the Torgots. Of 
these, the Soongares were the richest and most for- 
midable, and were engaged in almost ual hosti- 
lities with the Mongales and Chinese. They resided 
about the Balkhash lake, and its rivers Tschuy and 
Ily ; and held in tribute the Great Kirgusian horde, 
and the towns of Little Bucharia. The Coschotes, 
upon the conquest of Thibet, became subject to the 
Chinese, and still continue under the protection of that 
power, except a smaller part which had retired to the 
Irtish, and fell under the dominion of the Soongares. 
Those under the dominion of China are estimated at 
50,000, and are said to have derived their name, 
which implies warrior or hero, from the — 
which they displayed in the wars of Zengis. ce 


Torgots, who had separated from the 

had formed themselves into a particular settled 
at an early period among the steppes on the Vol 
and received from the Russians the ap ioe of the 


VolgaicCalmucks. But many of them being disgusted 

Nig i me nk of the Russian esa re- 

specting the authority of their taish, or chan, return- 

ed in great numbers in 1770 and 1771, over the river 

W the Kirgusian steppes in- 
L 
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Calmucks. to Soongaria.* These different branches, however, 
since their expulsion from their ancient habitations, 
have become so incorporated with one another, and 
are so assimilated in . ee and customs, that most 
of them are ignorant of their particular origin. The 
Calmucks, according to Mr Tooke, are divided) into 
three ranks; the nobility, who are called white-bones ; 
the common people, who pay tribute, and are termed 
black-bones; and the clergy. The noble ladies 
are also called white flesh, and the common women 
black flesh ; but pedigrees are reckoned only by the 
bones. The tribute is about the tenth part of their 
eattle and other property. In the time of war, upon 
the first summons, every man must appear on horse- 
back before the prince, who dismisses such as are 
unfit for service. All the subjeets belonging to one 
prince are termed, an oluss, and are divided into 
amaks, each containing from 150 to 300 families, 
and commanded by a saissan or noble. But though 
each oluss has its petty prince, or taish, yet they all 
acknowledge more or less the sovereignty of the Con- 
taish, or Great Chan of the Calmucks, whose autho- 
rity is considered as a right perfectly established and 
sacred, but whose interference is only admitted in 
affairs of general importance. 

The Calmucks are distinguished from the other na- 
tions of Asia, by their peculiar habits and appear- 
ance,, They are, in general, of a middle size, ath- 
letic, and well made; and the only defect which is 
common among them, is their having the thighs and 
legs somewhat bent. Their countenance is at first 
extremely forbidding ; a large head, round face, dark 
olive complexion, high and prominent cheek bones, 
small sparkling’ black eyes, widely separated from 
each other, a flat broad nose, scarcely rising above 
the level of the face, and turned up, exposing to 
view two immense nostrils, thick and fleshy lips, ex- 


CALMUCKS. | 


ceedingly white teeth, a short chin, a thin and scanty Calmucks, 
beard, and black coarse hair, tied up in a long queu 
behind, are the characteristic features of a Calmuck. 
Frightful as this picture may appear to us, it is those 
who possess these characters in the highest degree, 
that are regarded among them as the most beautiful. 
‘Many of the women, however, have rather agreeable 
features, and very delicate complexions, which are 
set off by the fine black of their hair; and some of 
the higher classes among them would even be consi- 
dered. as beauties by Europeans. The dress of the 
men consists chiefly of a shirt and drawers, made of 
cotton, or sometimes of sheep-skin; a small round 
bonnet trimmed with fur, and ornamented with a 
tuft of silk, or horse hair of a red colour, and im- 
mensely large boots. They have also a kind of doub- 
let made of sheep-skin, and without sleeves, which, 
in the northern provinces, they wear over the shirt. 
In summer many of them go entirely naked, except 
a cloth bound round their waist. A cotton shirt is 
the only dress of the women during the summer; 
and, in winter, a long cloak of sheep-skin, and a 
bonnet the same as that of their husbands. They 
wear in their ears shells and large mock pearls, of a 
very irregular shape. The married women have their 
hair braided, which falls over their shoulders on each 
side of the face, and fastened at the end with bits of 
lead or tin, while a virgin has only a single braid 
hanging down the middle of her back. When equip- 
ped for war, however, many of the Calmucks wear a 
helmet of steel, with a gilded crest, from which 
hangs a net-work of iron rings as low as the eye- 
brows in front, and falling behind over the neck and 
shoulders. Their bodies are protected by a coat of 
mail, formed of iron or steel rings netted together, 
which adapts itself to the shape, and yields readily 
to all the positions of the body. These are manu- 


Among the specimens of Calmuck poetry which Mr Tooke has published in his valuable work on the Russian Empire, is 
an elegy written upon the occasion of their departure from the Volga, which we present to the curiosity of our readers: 


; 


„The waters of the vast ocean, 


When it has raged with all its fury, becalms itself again; 
This is the course of the world; and likewise still to forget. 
Fe white herds, with the marks of Schebiner ! 
Thou prince Schereng, in the van as conductor, 
Riding on thy noble reddish. bay horse; 
The Prince Zebek following with his numerous troop,. 
Ah! Ubaschakhan, conduct as now the Torgots! 
There over rocks, over stones, and rough places, 
5 The herds drag themselves along, and become lean, ; 
By flying over the land all covered with snow and frost. : 
Ah! how the droves trot over the snow! 
Now you are got thither, and come to your resting place. , 
Why was there any quarrel between thee and the white Chan ? + 


Ye otherwise peaceful Torgots between the Yaik and the Volga, 


‘How far ye now retreat ! 


Ah! the beautiful Volga (Idshel) is 


abandoned by the Torgots ; 


Ah! the lovely stream of Mazak is now likewise become an orphan: 
Ah! thy many excellent young princes, 
Ye are now all marched far away. over the Yaik.. 


Ah! thou well arranged troop of Torgots, 


Art now perhaps arrived at the Irtish (Ertschis). 


Ah! helpless lamentable time! 


Thou excellent host of warriors marching towards Altai, 
Le have no princely women among you! 
Fare ye well, ye who bring up the rear of the horde, 


Princes Aksakal and Kirep !” 


+ The Czar of Russia. 
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qualities which they 


CALMUCKS. 


factured in Persia, and are reckoned as equal in va- 
Iue to fifty horses. But a cheaper sort, made of 
scales of tin, sell for only six or horses. Their 
arms are bows and arrows, lances, sabres, and poig- 
nards. Fire-arms are confined to the higher orders, 
and are kept with great care. Their best bows ate 
made of the wild goats horn or whalebone, and the 
common kind of maple, or thin slips of elm or fir 
fastened together, and bound with a covering of 
linden or birch bark. = 

The Calmucks are of a social and hospitable dispo- 
sition, faithful to their chi-fs, exceedingly affable, 
and eager to oblige. They possess a vivacity and 

‘ood humour, which never forsakes them, even in 
their most wretched state ; for a Calmuck is scarcel 
ever seen dejected by sorrow, and is never subdue 
by despair. They are, however, slovenly and dirty 
in the extreme, completely destitute of true courage, 
and greatly addicted to cheating. Within the 
tent, says Dr Clarke, “ we found some women, 
though it was difficult to distinguish the sexes, so 
horrid and inhuman was their appearance. Two of 
them, covered with grease, were lousing each other; 
and it surprised us, that they did not discontinue 
their work, or even look up as we entered.“ The 
old women,” continues this celebrated traveller, 
** were eating raw horse flesh, tearing it off from 
large bones, which they held in their hands. O- 
thers, squatted on the ground, were smoking, with 
pipes not two inches in length, much after the man- 
ner of the Laplanders.” But these defects ought 
in some measure to be forgotten, in the many good 
ssess, and which render them 
so superior to the Mahometan Tartars, Robberies 
are very rare among them, except against a hostile 
tribe, and murder is almost unknown. They pay 
great respect to old age; and though of a choleric 
temperament, and exceedingly fierce when irritated, 
they live more amicably together, than could be ex- 
pected from their independent and 13 57 manner 
of life. If any one receives a present of meat or 
drink, he divides it faithfully with his companions ; 
and if a relation has lost his flocks or other substance, 
by war or accident, he is sure to be most liberal- 
ly assisted. A Calmuck, provided with a horse,” 


says Professor Pallas, „with arms and equipage, 


may ramble from one place to another for three 
months together, without taking with him either mo- 
ney or provisions. Wherever he comes, he finds ei- 
ther distant relations or friends, to whom he is at- 
tached by the ties of hospitality, from whom he 
a the kindest reception, and is entertained 
in the best manner their circumstances afford. Per- 
haps hie fodges in the first unknown cottage he finds 
upon his road ; and scarce has he entered it, but his 
wants are supplied with the most affectionate cordi- 
ality. Every stranger, of whatever nation, never 
fails to be well received by a Calmuck ; and he may 
depend upon having his effects in the greatest secu- 
rity, the moment he has put himself under the pro- 
tection of his host ; for to rob a guest is emden by 
the Calmucks as the most abominable of all crimes.” 

Tue tents’ of the Calmucks, which are their only 
habitations, and are in general use from the prince 
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cal roof, and a hole at the top. 
ed of cane or wood, and covered with felt, made of 
camel’s hair or wool, Those of their chiefs are large 
and well furnished, having the floors covered with 
mats or Indian and their beds hung with 
rich curtains. An encampment of their principal 
hordes presents the appearance of a city, with regu- 
lar streets, sometimes extending a mile in h; 
and containing numerous shops, where several of the 
more refined arts are practised in considerable per- 
fection. ‘They have artificers in » brass, and 
iron; sometimes goldsmiths, who make trinkets for 
their women, idols of gold and silver, and vessels for 


their altars; also, persons who are expert at inlaid 
work, nabe in; Ke. „ One very remarkable 


fact,“ says Dr Clarke, “ and which I should hesi- 
tate in asserting, if I had not found it confirmed by 
the observations of other travellers,* is, that from 
time immemorial, the Oriental tribes of Calmucks 
have possessed the art of making gunpowder. They 
boil the efflorescence of nitrat of potass in a strong 
2 poplar and birch ashes, and leave it to 

ize; after which, they pound the crystals with 
two parts of sulphur and as much charcoal; then, 
wetting the mixture, they place it in a caldron over 
a charcoal fire, until the powder begins to granulate.” 
Upon the breaking up of an encampment, which, 
in summer, is generally done every eight or ten days, 
in order to go in search of fresh pasture, their first 
care is to dispatch some of their people, to find out 
a proper situation for the tents of the chan, the 
lama, and for the huts containing the idols. The 
tents are then struck, and, being so made as to take 
to pieces and fold up in a small compass, are packed 
upon the backs of the camels or oxen. The camel 
that is loaded with the most precious furniture is de- 
corated with bells, and marches before, the rest fol- 
lowing one behind another. On these occasions, the 
women are dressed in their best clothes; and beguile 
the tediousness of the journey with merriment and 


son 

Ae the riches of the Calmucks consist entirely in 
their flocks, it is from them they draw their whole 
means of subsistence, ‘They never think of cultiva- 
ting the ground, though they inhabit many exten- 
sive tracts of country, equal in climate and fertility 
to any in the world. Their herds roam at large over 
the most luxuriant pastures, which, when withered 
by the dronghts of summer, they renew by setting 
fire to the old grass. Upon these occasions, the 
flames will sometimes extend nearly 100 leagues; and, 
in fifteen days, the country is again covered with 
verdure. g 

A wealthy Calmuck possesses several hundreds of 
cattle, sometimes thousands; but ten cows, with a 
bull, and eight mares, with a stallion, are considered 
a sufficient independence. They have very few ca- 
mels, as it is rather a delicate animal, and difficult to 
rear; and these are confined entirely to the rich and 
the priests. ‘Their horses are small, but very swift, and 
are capable of galloping for several hours successive- 
1 out mney, or of passing a whole day without 
ng ey castrate the greater part of their 
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are all of a circular form, with a coni- Calmucks. 
y are construct- ——J 


CALMUCKES. 
plants, such as the seed of the sharp leaved dock, Calmucks. 
the root of wild angelica, the seed of the Tartarian =v 
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Calmucks. male foals, and slit their nostrils, that they may 
— breathe more freely when they run. When breaking 


them, they use neither saddle nor bridle. A straight 
irth is tied round the body, by which the Calmuck 
2 himself firm in his seat, and the animal is aban- 
doned to his fury in the open plain. Here he is al- 
lowed to run and toss himself till he is quite fatigued, 
when his rider urges him on with the whip, until his 
strength is almost gone. He is then saddled and 
bridled, and rode quietly about for some time, by 
which means he soon becomes perfectly tame. Their 
horned cattle are of a beautiful shape; and their 
sheep are the same as those which are found nene 
out all Great Tartary. They are exceedingly. fat, 
with large tails, and broad pendent ears; and. their 
wool is so coarse, that it is fit for nothing but ma- 
king felt. Their principal food consists in the milk 
and flesh of their cattle; but horse flesh is esteemed 
the best. They are, however, not very delicate in 
this respect, as they eat not only such of their cattle 
and horses as have died of disease, but dogs, cats, 
marmots, rats, and almost every kind of wild beasts; 
and the poor sometimes even feed upon carrion. 
Their favourite dish during a journey, is a piece of 
flesh placed under the saddle of the horse, which, by 
warmth and pressure, becomes a tender and palat - 
able steak. They eat also the roots of chervil, dan- 
delion, and several other species of wild plants, which 
they use both raw and boiled. Of their milk. they 
make a fermented liquor, called xo iss, from which 
they distil a spirit similar to brandy, which they 
call rack, or racky, and of which they are remarkably 
fond. The koumiss is generally made of mare’s milk, 
which is always preferred to that which comes from 
the cow, as it yields three times more spirit. It is 
prepared by mixing a sixth part of warm water with 
any given quantity of warm milk, which in summer 
must have previously stood twenty-four hours, and 
in winter three or four days; to this is added a 
little old koumiss, by way of yeast, when the mass is 
agitated ; and sometimes artificial heat is applied to 
produce the vinous fermentation. From this sub- 
stance their rack is distilled ; and Dr Clarke, who 
witnessed the process in a Calmuck camp, has given 
us the following account of it: ‘* The simplicity of 
the operation, and of their machinery, was very cha- 
racteristic of the antiquity of this chemical process, 
Their still was constructed of mud, or very coarse 
clay ; and for the neck of the retort they employed a 
cane, The receiver of the still was entirely covered 
by a coating of wet clay. The brandy had already 
passed over. ‘The woman who had the management 
of the distillery, wishing to give us a taste of the spi- 
rit, thrust a stick, with a small tuft of camels’ hair 
at its end, through the external covering of clay; 
and thus collecting a small quantity of the brandy, 
she received it into the palm of her dirty and greasy 
hand, and, having tasted the liquor, presented it to 
our lips.“ This liquor is clear and weak, but the 
rich Calmucks increase its strength by a second distil- 
lation, and it is capable of being kept a long time in 
glass bottles, This people are also extremely fond 
of tobacco and tea; but, as the last article is very 
dear, and rather difficult to be obtained, the poorer 
_classes supply its place with several kinds of wild 


maple, and a species of liquorice. Their principal 
amusements are hunting, wrestling, archery, and 
horse racing : indeed, the greater part of a Calmuck’s 
time is spent in diversions, They are excellent horse- 
men, being trained to riding from their infancy. The 
women, however, are as expert at this exercise as the 
men, and manage the animal with more gracefulness 
and skill; for a male Calmuck on horseback, though 
he never loses his seat, appears as if he were intoxi- 
cated, and about to fall off every instant. So partial 
are they to this amusement, that even the ceremony 
of marriage is sometimes performed on horseback. 
A girl is first mounted,“ says the intelligent tra- 
veller whom we have so often quoted, ‘ who rides 
off at full speed. Her lover pursues ; and, if he over- 
takes her, she becomes his wife, and the marriage is 
consummated upon the spot; after which she returns 
with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens, 
that the woman does not wish to marry the person 
by whom she is pursued, in which case she will not 
suffer him to overtake her; and we were assured, 
that no instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus 
caught, unless she has a partiality for her pursuer. 
If she dislikes him, she rides, to use the language of 
English sportsmen, neck or nothing,’ until she has 
completely escaped, or until the pursuer’s horse is 
tired out, leaving her at liberty to return, to be after- 
wards. chased by some more favoured admirer. The 
Calmucks are passionately addicted to gambling, and 
will sometimes sit whole nights at cards, until they 
have lost all that they possess, even their very clothes. 
This game, however, is only permitted during their 
festivals; and at all other times is prohibited under a 
severe penalty. They have also chess, draughts, 
backgammon, and the young people amuse them- 
selves with singing, and dancing to the dalalaika, or 
two e lute. In their drinking parties, which 
are very frequent, and where every one brings his 
share of rack or koumiss, the greatest harmony and 
decorum prevails; and though they are generally 
kept up until the stock of liquor is expended, which 
sometimes lasts for half a day, yet they are almost 
never attended either with riot or intoxication. 

The most common diseases to which this people 
are subject, are the itch and malignant fevers, which 
arise entirely from their gross diet and want of 
cleanliness; and during the heats of summer these 
last are sometimes very fatal. The venereal disorder, 
to which they give the name of the house disease, 
as properly belonging only to such as dwell in houses, 
is not uncommon; but it chiefly prevails in those 
camps where their princes reside, and is not, often 
found among the lower orders. etait cos 

The religionof the Calmucks is pagan ; and, were we 
to judge from their sacred pictures, approaches very 
near to the ancient mythology of Egypt and Greece. 
According to M. Bergman, the majority of them 
profess the religion of Thibet. Their priests are 


treated with great respect, and in all affairs of im- 


portance they are guided by their decision. They 
have two written characters; one of which is esteem- 
ed sacred, and is of the highest antiquity. It is only 
used in such writings as concern the almuck law, 
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Calne, and 
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is read from of 
Europe. The other, which is used in the common 
concerns of life, is read from top to bottom, and the 
letters are placed in columns. Such of them as 
an it near the head of their bed, with small 
consecrated cups full of milk, or other food, set be- 
fore it; and in festivals it is decorated with garlands, 
and perfumes are burnt in its presence. * 

The commerce of this people consists entirely in 
the exchange of their horses and cattle for corn, 
woollen cloths, linens, copper, pewter, kitchen uten- 
sils, knives, and spoons; and great numbers of them 
from the interior annually visit Astracan for this pur- 
pose. They are allowed to traffic with China, free of 
all duty; but they never deal in slaves, like their neigh- 
bours the Mahometan Tartars, who often go to war 
with no other intention but to procure human bei 
for the market ; and who spare neither enemies, 8 
nor children, when they wish to rid of them. 
The prisoners taken in war by the cks are in- 
corporated into the nation, and swell the power and 
revenue of the prince. See Recueil de Voyages au 


Nord, tom. x. p. 253, Kc. Clarke’s Travels in Rus- 


Sid, ry, and Turkey, p. 286. and 332. Tooke’s. 
Account of the Nakata: kink compen the Russian, 


Empire, vol. iv. P. S. Pallas Reisen durch vers- 
chiedene Provinzen des Russischen. Reichs in den 
Jahren, 1768 bis 1773, vol. i. Bergman Noma- 
dische Streifereien ange eee ~— Grozier 
Description la Chine, vol. i. istoire ge- 
nerale de la — tom. xi. p. 550 ; and Edin. Trans. 
vol. i. p. 178. See also CHINA, and TaRTA RV. (p) 

CALNE, a town of England in Wiltshire, situa- 
ted on the banks of the river Marlen, which supplies 
it with water, and gives motion to several fulling and 
corn mills. The town is clean and well built, and is 
pi aco to have risen out of the ruins of a Roman 
colony near Studley, where several Roman coins 
have been found. The church dedicated to St Mary 
is a large building, and has a handsome square tower 
at the north- east end. The Presbyterians, Quakers, 
and Anabaptists, have each a meeting - house in this 

Under the patronage of the Marquis of 
andsdowne, whose seat is at Bowood, about two 
miles from the town, the market-house has been 
tly improved. In this place was one of the pa- 
faces of the West Saxon kings; and, from the names. 
of Castle-street and Castle-field, it is supposed that 
there had formerly been a castle in the neighbour- 
hood, though no traces of it have yet been discovered. 
There was also here an hospital of black canons, de- 
dicated to St John. B cloth, serges, and other 
articles in the eloth trade, are manufactured here to 
a considerable extent, and are sent to every part of 
England by means of the-Wiltshire-and Berkshire 
canal, which runs close to the town. Calne sends 
two members to parliament, who are elected by its 
burgesses. The corporation consists of two gui 
ste warts, who are elected every year, and an uulimit- 
ed number of burgesses. 

It was here that St Dunstan, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ed his famous miracle, in the reign 
of Edward the Martyr. At the great synod which 
had assembled to determine the controversy between 


® For a particular account of their religion, see Tausst~ 


Calne, is the figure of a huge white horse, in a trot- 
ting attitude, which is formed by paring 
from the side of a chalk hill. It measures about 157 
feet from the head to the tail. Number of houses 
755. Population in 1801, 3767, of whom 1977 were 
returned as employed in trade and manufactures. Po- 
pulation in 1811, 5062. () 

CALOCHILUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Gynandria, and order Tlonandris, 
p. 317; and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. 


&c. p. 320. 

CALODENDRUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Pentandria, and order nia. See Bor- 
NV, p. 153. 


LOGYNE, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 
1 175; one Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. 

c. p. 579. 

CALOMERIA, or Humea of Dr Smith, a ge- 
nus of plants of the class Syngenesia, and order Bo. 
lygamia. a See Borany, p. 311. 

CALOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Polyandria, and order Monogynia. See Bora- 
NY; . 234. ° 

CALORIC. See Cuemisrry and Hear. 
~ CALORIMETER. See Cuemisrry. 

CALOSTEMMA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order — See Botany, 
at and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. 
p- hal 

CALOTROPIS, a genus of plants of the class: 
Pentandria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p- 
175; and Brown, Wernerian Transactions, vol. i. p. 28. 

CALPIDIA. See Pisoni. 

CALTHA, a genus of plants of the class Poly- 
andria, and order — See BorAxx, p. 239. 

CALUME T, an instrument in use among the 
Indians of North America, and universally regarded 
by tlem as the emblem of peace. It corresponds, in 
a great degree, to the flag of truce as employed among, 
the nations of Europe. 

In the New World, the mode of 3 by ar- 
bitrary signs, a disposition of amity to stran- 
gers or rival tribes, is subject to considerable varia~ 
tions. Among the islanders of the Pacific Ocean, 
the usual indication of friendship, is the branch 
borne aloft in the hand. On the western coast of 


North America, the Indians approached the English, 


under Captain Cook, as advanced, a 
sibs hice —— — 
with a knot o among all the sava 

nations, occupying the territory beyond — 5 
ern limits of the Spanish possessions, the symbol of 
peace is the tobacco pipe; and it is to this instru- 
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Calumet ment exclusively, that the French have given the 


name of e, and ee that name is at pre- 
sent ve enerally applied. 

The ea umet, — ae of peace, is usually about 
four feet in length. The bowl of it is made of red 
marble, hollowed out with considerable art, and the 
stack is composed of a reed, or of some light wood, 
which is easily perforated. The Indians adorn this 
instrument in various ways. 8 0 
with the figures of animals and hieroglyphical deli- 
neations; and almost universally, it has beautiful 
feathers attached to it, disposed in fanciful ar- 
rangements, according to the taste of the individual, 
or of the nation to which he belongs: And each 
tribe is said to decorate the calumet after a manner 
peculiar to itself. The instrument in question is fre- 
quently used by the savages when warriors of differ- 
ent nations accidentally meet; sometimes, even in the 
rage and tumult of a battle, it is offered and accepted, 
and hostilities instantly cease; and it serves with 
many accompanying 3 as an introduction to 
ambassadors, and as a medium of reconciliation and 
alliance among contiguous tribes. But in these last 


circumstances, namely, when ambassadors have ar- 


rived, and a treaty is about to be formed, the use of 
the calumet is deserving of particular notice. The 
strangers having appeared, and the chiefs of the na- 
tion which receives the embassy being placed, accord- 
ing to the degree of eminence which they have at- 
tained, an officer, belonging also to the nation which 
receives the embassy, and who in Europe would be 
styled an aid-de-camp, prepares the calumet, in order 
to present it to both parties, with the requisite ob- 
servances. After filling the pipe with tobacco and 
fragrant herbs known to the Indians, the officer al- 
luded to snatches a piece of. burning wood,’ either 
from a neighbouring cabin, or from a fire which has 
been lighted on purpose, and places it upon the bowl 
of the instrument. 
and when the odoriferous composition included in 
the pipe is sufficiently kindled, the piece of burning 
wood is removed: Here the first part of the cere- 
mony appears to terminate. i 
camp, next points the stem of the calumet towards 
the heavens, and by this action he is understood to 
supplicate the favour of the great spirit; he then 
turns it downwards towards the earth, and now he 


is supposed to avert the malignity of the evil genii, 


or charm them into quiescence ; and finally, stretch- 
ing forth the instrument in a horizontal direction, he 
moves himself round till he completes a circle; and by 
this last observance, he is conceived to invoke the spi- 
rits which inhabit the air, the woods, and the waters, 
and whose concern and delight it is, as the Indians be- 
lieve, to provide for the happiness of mortals. The in- 
vocation of the benignant genii seems to conclude the 


second part of the ceremony. For immediately, yet 


not without some degree of politeness, according to 
the fashion of the savages, the officer presents the 
calumet to the chief of his own tribe; putting the 
extremity of the reed into his mouth. The chief, 
having received the smoke, blows a portion of it vi- 


gorously towards the heavens, and the rest all around 


him upon the earth. The pipe is next introduced 
successively into the mouths of the ambassadors, who 
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Sometimes it is marked - 


origin and name. 


The smoke gradually ascends, - 


The officer, or aid- de- 


CAL 


blow forth in the same manner; but neither the 


nor the chief ever touch the instrument, except with Calvados. 


their lips. The honour of presenting the calumet is 

always reserved for some person of distinetion. And 

the whole ceremony is performed in a grave and dig - 

nified way, corresponding, in this particular, to the 
usual manners of the u ne which are solemn and 
lofty, and bearing a resemblance, in most of its as- 

pects, to a religious institution. The treaty is now 

concluded; the hatchet painted red, the awful em- 
blem of war, is buried deep in the earth; a belt of 
wampum, by which the articles of agreement are re- 
corded, is delivered; and the union, thus singularly, 
and, as we should say, fantastically formed and esta- 
blished, often continues throughout many genera- 
tions. . g 
From the calumet, and the use to which it is ap- 
plied, the most elegant of the Indian dances has its 
It is called the calumet dance; 
but when it is stated that this is the most elegant of 


Calumet; 


the Indian dances, nothing more is meant, than that . 


in the exercise or amusement aliuded to, the contor- 
tions and gestures of the performers are less fright- 
ful than in any of the other dances. Like all the 
other dances, Danes that of the calumet may be 
regarded as descriptive or emblematical; and its 
peaceful character might even be inferred from the 
known uses of the instrument. It appears to repre- 
sent, by a series of movements, the power and utili- 
ty of the calumet, These ideas are very obviously 
expressed in what may be called the chief action of: 
the piece. In this principal part, the performers are 


commonly two; the one armed with a club or hatchet, 


and the other bearing in his hand the mediatory pipe, 
with which he defends himself against the attacks of 
his opponent, and with which he ultimately. succeeds 
in reducing him to obedience. Both the performers 
dance all the while; and the rest of the Indians, 
usually seated around them, join with them in utter- 
ing and repeating that disagreeable sound which con- 
stitutes the music of the savages. The sound refer- 
red to, Mr Carver attempts to convey to European 
ears, by the words “ heh, heh, heh, “ and it is pres- 
sed forth from the chest, apparently with much ef. 
fort. The calumet dance, however, is now in use 
only upon rare occasions, as when ambassadors are 
received by the Indians, or when strangers of distinc- 
tion pass through their country. See Carver’s Travels, 
pp. 253, 194, 201; and Long’s Travels, p. 35. („) 
. CALVADOS, a department of France, which de- 


rives its name from a chain of rocks about 12 miles 


long, at the embouchure of the Orne, upon which 
a Spanish vessel of this name was dashed to pieces. 
This department is formed of that part of Normandy 
which comprehended the dioceses of Lisieux and 
Bayeux. It is bounded on the north by the sea, on 


the west by the department of La Manche, on the 


south by the department of the Orne, and on the 
east by the department of the Eure. The principal 
productions of this department are all kinds of grain, 
excellent pasturage, hemp, lint, wool, white and red 


honey, wax, cider of the first quality from Auge and 
Bayeux, fish of all kinds, shell' fish from the rocks of 


Calvados, white coral, woad, coal, and iron. The 
river Orne is navigable from Caen to the sea; the 
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where the oysters of Cancale are brought to be en- 
closed. The principal towns are Caen, Falaise, 
Lisieux, Bayeux, Vise, Pont L’Eveque, cach of 
which is the capital of a communal district. The 
superficies of this department is 5700 square kilome- 
ters, or 375 square Ae of 2000 toises. The fo- 
rests contain 36 or 37 hectares, about 70,000 arpens, 
one half of which belong to the nation. Contribu- 
tions for the year 1803, 6,348,465 francs. Popula- 
tion 506,000. (o) 

CALVARY. See Jerusatem. 

CALVIN, or Cavvin, (Joux, ) the celebrated re- 
former, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the 10th 
of July 1509. His father’s name was Gerard Cal- 
vin, and his mother’s Joanna Franca; persons of re- 
spectable: character, but by no means in affluent cir- 
cumstances. From his earliest years he lived in the 
family of Montmor, which was of some distinction 
in the country, and received there, though at his fa- 
ther’s expence, a very liberal education. He then 
accompanied the children of that family to the col- 

of La Marche, in Paris, and studied under 
rturin Cordery, a man of equal probity and learn- 
ing, and celebrated throughout France as a teacher 
a youth. Leaving the college of La Marche, he 
went to that of Montaign, where, under the tuition 
of a learned Spaniard, he made the most rapid pro- 
in the elements of literature. Outstripping all 

hi ions, he advanced quickly from the study 
of the uages to dialectics and philosophy. His 
father having always’ observed in him an uncommon 
degree of piety and moral virtue, concluded that he 
should be consulting the young man’s inclinations, 
by devoting him to the sacred office ; and according- 
ly he procured for him (in 1521,) from the bishop 
of Noyon, the Chapel de la Gesirie, in that city. In 
1527 he obtained the curacy of Marteville; and 


‘two years after he exchanged it for that of Pont 


L' Eveque. There he preached several times, though he 
ordination, nor was any 
farther an ecclesiastic than by simple tonsure. But 
it was not long till Calvin’s views, as well as those of 
the father, completely changed with respect to the 


profession which he had adopted. Having acquired 


some correct notions of Christianity, from the instruc- 


tions of his relation, Robert Olivetan, and from a 


careful perusal of the scriptures, he became disgusted 


with the superstitions of Popery, and had actually 


begun to withdraw himself from the Romish com- 
munion. Gerard, too, finding that to remain in the 
church was not the most likely way of advancing the 
worldly interests of his son, was perfectly willing that 


-he should abandon the church, and betake himself 


to a more profitable line of life. The study of the 
law was fixed on as a ment in which Calvin 
greater liberty of 
conscience ; and which his ed as one 
that would be productive to his favourite child both 
of opulence and fame. In pursuance of this design, 


he went to Orleans, where the civil law was taught 


by Pierre de l' Etoile, the greatest of the French ci- 
vilians, and afterwards president of the parliament of 


and 
lied the 8 


gratuitously 
university, a doctor’s degree, as a just tribute to his 
superior talents, his dili „ and his high at- 
sin legal science. Although, however, he ap- 
plied chiefly to law, he did not neglect the study of 
theolog 3 so much — —. on ac- 
count acquaintance with that subject, that all 
those’ in Orleans who were désirous to Knew any 
thing of the pure doctrines of religion, had frequent 
recourse to him for information ; and on these occa- 
sions they had equal reason to admire his erudition 
and his zeal. At this period of his life he was a re- 
at cme omen te ge and laborious 
was his application, that while it greatly improved 
his intellectual powers, and provided him Lind a rich 
fund of knowledge, it also induced that weakness in 
his stomach which was afterwards the source of 
much distress to him, and at length shortened his 
days. From Orleans he went to Bourges, and there 
prosecuted his professional studies, under André Al- 
ciati, one of the most noted civilians of his age. At 
2 he contracted an intimate friendship with 
Melchior Wolmar, professor of Greek, a man dis- 
tinguished for his personal worth, and his skill in 
teaching. With his assistance Calvin acquired the 
Greek language, a benefit which he always recollect- 
ed with pleasure, and for which he afterwards testi- 
fied his gratitude, by dedicating to Wolmar his Com- 
onthe 2d Epist. to the Corinthians. Amidst 
all his other pursuits, Calvin still persevered in sacred 
study, and sometimes preached in Ligneres, a small 
town in Berri, with the permission and in the presence 
of the governor of that district. 

The sudden death of his father called him back to 
Noyen, where, hewever, he remained but for a short 
time. He went to Paris in 1593, being then 23 years 
of age, and wrote a commentary on Seneca’s book De 
C. ia. It was in the title page of this work 
that he first took the surname of Calvin, instead of 
Cauvin, which it had hitherto been; a circumstance 
which his enemies have weakly and maliciously per- 
verted to his prejudice, and of which, if an explana- 
tion be thought necessary, a sufficient explanation 
may be found in the Defense de Calvin par Drelin- 
court. He soon became known to all the friends of 
true religion, among whom was one Estienne de la 
Forge, a celebrated merchant, who was afterwards 
burned for his attachment to the gospel, and of whom 
Calvin makes honourable mention in his Treatise 
against the libertines. While at Paris he formed the 
resolution, which he immediately carried into effect, 
to the unspeakable satisfaction of the reformed in 
that city, of abandoning every secular pursuit, and 
consecrating himself to the service of God. He had 
scarcely entered on his new course, when he was sub- 
j to severe trial. Nicholas Cop, rector of the 
university of Paris, haying deli a speech which 


gave great offence to the Sorbonne and the parliament, 


was summoned to appear before them, and answer 
for his conduct ; but by the advice of his friends, he 
declined compliance, and left the kingdom. Calvin, 
who was an intimate friend of Cop’s, and known to 
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Galvin. have furnished him with materials for the obnoxious 
m speech, was the next object of their vengeance. 


Marin, the bailiff, a cruel and relentless bigot, was 
sent to his room in the college of Fortret, for the 
purpose of apprehending him; but he was fortunate- 
ly from home. His papers and books, however, were 
seized, and as there were among them several letters 
from his friends, containing heretical and exception- 
able matter, and alluding to those who were hostile 
to the Romish church, many were on the very point 
of being subjected to a cruel persecution. But this 
was prevented by the humane interposition of the 
Queen of Navarre, who employed her influence with 
the king, and employed it successfully, in favour of 
the reformed. - This princess sent for Calvin at the 
same time, gave him a very favourable reception, and 
listened to 55 with interest and attention. Imme- 
diately after the interview, equally. honourable to 
Calvin, creditable to the queen, and useful to the re- 
formation, he retired to Saintonge, where, at the 
request of a friend, (Lewis de Tillet,) he wrote some 
short Christian Exhortations, to serve as homilies in 
the several parishes, and to accustom the people by 
degrees to search after the truth. He also paid a 
visit to Le Fevre d’Estaple, who had been tutor to 
Francis I., and had taken shelter at Nerac from the 
storm of persecution. This aged saint received him 
joyfully, and predicted that he would yet be a re- 
markable instrument in the hand of Providence for 
the restoration of true religion in France. Calvin 
returned to Paris in 1534. There he was to have had 
a conference with Servetus, who had by that time 
begun to propagate his heterodox opinions respecting 
the Trinity ; but Servetus failed to appear, though 
Calvin attended at the time and place appointed, and 
did so at the imminent hazard of his life; for this 
year was peculiarly troublesome and dangerous to 
the reformed. The king, exasperated by their firm- 
ness and successes, and particularly incensed at some 
of their writings against the mass, which had been 
posted on the door of the Louvre, commanded eight 
of them to be burned alive ; and swore that he would 
not spare even his own children, if they were infected 
with such abominable heresies, To avoid the perse- 
cution, which had thus assumed such a violent and 
bloody aspect, Calvin was determined to quit the 
kingdom, which he did, after having published a 


treatise, entitled Psychopannychiam, against those 


who maintain that the soul sleeps after it is separated 
from the body. ; 

Accompanied by Lewis de Tillet, he went to. Ba- 
sil in Switzerland. There he studied the. Hebrew 
language, to which he had not hitherto directed his 
attention; and there he first published his greatest 
and most celebrated work, the Institutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion. He was anxious to remain for some 
time in obscurity: but the calumnies circulated by 
high authority against the cause which he had espou- 
sed, rendered this impossible, and obliged him to 
come forward as its public advocate and friend. Fran- 
cis I. in order to apologise for his late inhumanities, 
and to conciliate the German princes, whose friend- 
ship he needed, and whose resentment he had reason 
to fear, endeavoured to persuade them that it was on- 


ly Anabaptists that he had put to death, and that, 


of religious or 8 prejudice. 
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therefore, he had merely attempted to crush a sect Calvin. 
that was equally obnoxious to them and to him. Calle. 
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vin’s indignation was roused by this insidious con- 
duct, and he composed his Institutes for the purpose 
of vindicating himself and his Protestant brethren, 
and of shewing unequivocally and distinctly the te- 
nets which they held. The first edition of the Insti- 
tutes (which Maimbourg and Spondanus say was 
written in French, but which, it is probable, was 
written at the same time in Latin,) was published in 
1535 in 8vo,.and was only the rough sketch or outline 
of what the author afterwards produced. The second 
edition appeared in 1536, at Strasburgh, in folio, and 
was both larger and more correct than the first. The 
third edition was printed at the same place in 1543, and 
was still more complete. A fourth edition came out 
also at Strasburgh, with considerable improvements. 
A fifth edition in 4to was printed at Geneva in 1550, 


corrected in many places, and having two Indexes. 


In 1558, both the Latin and French editions received 
the author’s last revision. Sinee that period the 


work has gone through a vast number of editions, 


and has been translated into almost all the modern 
languages; a circumstance which alone is sufficient 
to demonstrate its real excellence. This work, in- 
deed, whatever may be thought of its doctrinal me- 
rits, is, as a system of theology, entitled to much ad- 
miration. The peculiarities of the system may be 
condemned, though it will be found difficult to dis- 
* them; but the learning, the scriptural know- 
edge, and the philosophical ability with which they 
are at once developed and supported, must be ac- 
knowledged by all whose minds are not the victims 
With respect to 
the Latinity of the Institutes, it has obtained the ap- 
plause of every competent judge. In particular, the 
Dedication, which is addressed to Francis I. has been 
universally admired, both for the sentiments and lan- 
guage: and is one of the few prefatory pieces which 


_are generally allowed to stand highest in this species 


of composition. Just when Calvin was finishing the 
Institutes, he heard that in many parts of Italy there 
were symptoms of attachment to the reformation. 
He therefore hastened to the Duchess de Ferrara, 
daughter of Louis XII., a woman of distinguished 
accomplishments and exemplary piety, and one to 
whom the Protestants looked with some confidence 
and expectation. Acquainted with his merits, and 
qualified to appreciate them, she received Calvin with 
distinction; and while he confirmed her in her prin- 
ciples, she conceived for him an esteem which she 
cherished ever after, and expressed in a great variety 
of letters. He was not, however, allowed to remain 
long at the court of the duchess. The Inquisition 

ot notice of his arrival, and soon compelled him to 
* It was probably at this period that he visit- 


ed Piedmont, and preached the reformation there with 


success, though he was afterwards banished from it 
by intolerance. A pillar was erected at Aost, to 
commemorate his arrival and his expulsion. 

From Italy Calvin went to France; but the per- 
secution which was raging there, determined him to 
return to Basil or Strasburgh, The direct road be- 
ing rendered impassable on account of the war, he 
was under Fe of going by the way of Ge- 
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“neva, On his arrival there in August 1536, he found 
that the reformed religion had considerable pro- 
in consequence of the exertions of Farel and 
Viret. Having gone to pay his respects to them, 
Farel most earnestly entreated him to remain in that 
ity, and to help them in the important work in 
which they were engaged. And when Calvin obsti- 
nately declined the invitation, Farel addressed to him 
‘a solemn warning in the name of the Almighty, de- 
claring that God would not bless his designs, since he 
ferred his own repose to Jesus Christ. The so- 
nity of this appeal, in connection with the extra- 
ordinary incidents which had brought him to Gene- 
va, and the prospect which he had of being in a high 
degree useful to a cause which he had deeply at heart, 
2 Calvin into an entire acquiescence in Farel’s 
proposal. And accordingly he accepted of the office 
which the consistory and magistracy had offered him, 
with the consent of the people, by becoming both 
their preacher and professor of divinity. 
He was no sooner installed, than he set himself se- 
riously and zealously to the discharge of his public 
duties. He composed a Formula of Christian Faith, 
accommodated to the Genevese, who were just emer- 
ing from the corruptions of Popery: and to this he 
added a Catechism, embracing the chief points of re- 
ligion. In the following year, (1337,) he succeed- 
3 with the help of Farel and Corault, in making the 
senate and people openly abjure the church of Rome, 
and swear to a summary of doctrine and plan of dis- 
cipline which he drew up for them, and which dis- 
tinctly recognised the Presbyterian form of church 
government. Various circumstances occurred, how- 
ever, to counteract his efforts, and to give him per- 
sonal trouble. The Anabaptists opposed him, and 
laboured to overturn what he had established. But 
he confuted them so completely in a public disputa- 
tion, that they never afterwards gave him any distur- 
bance. A turbulent outcast from the Sorbonne, of 
the name of Peter Caroli, also endeavoured to bring 
him into discredit, by accusing him of heretical te- 
nets respecting the Trinity. The subject was brought 
before the synod of Berne, which, after various dis- 
cussions, found Caroli guilty of defamation. He was 
exposed, however, to evils of a more serious and in- 
vincible kind. Though the Genevese had agreed to 
the reform in religion which Calvin and his colleagues 
had introduced, and professed submission to the ec- 
clesiastical authorities which had been instituted, yet a 
great proportion of them remained quite unchanged, 
in their principles and practice, and addicted as much 
as ever to those impurities in which they had former- 
ly indulged. Besides this, a t deal of animosity 
between families and individuals had been engendered 
during the war of Savoy, which continued to burn, 
and to preduce effects the most inimical to religion. 
Calvin and the other ministers did every thing in 
their power to correct these errors. They preached 
against them with the greatest energy. They used 
their official influence ; and applied to the civil 
‘power for its interference in behalf of public morals, 
But these attempts only excited the resentment of 
those whose unworthy conduct had called for them ; 
and the more vicious and refractory of the people now 
wished for nothing but to relieve themselves from the 
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jurisdiction of such vigilant pastors. Some differen- Calvin. 
ces which had occurred with respect to the admins. 


tration of the Lord's Supper, gave encouragement 
and facility to the execution of that design. Not 
only had Calvin and his associates refused to adminis- 
ter the Lord's Supper at all to the Genevese while 
so much immorality and strife prevailed, but they 
maintained opinions with respect to the celebration 
of this ordinance, and certain other ceremonial points, 
opposite to those which seem to have then been re- 
ceived in that district of the Protestant church. 
The church of Geneva made use of leavened bread 
in the eucharist: they bad removed the = 
ſonts as unnecessary appendages; and aboli all 
the festivals except Sunday. The churches of the 
canton of Bern disapproved of their practice in these 

articulars, and by an act made in a synod held at 
2 uired them to change it. To this or- 
der Calvin and his brethren refused obedience. And 
the syndics, or chief magistrates, who were their 
greatest enemies, taking advantage of that fact, and 
making it seem as an aggravation of their other offen- 
ces, assembled the people, and procured an order from 
the council, for the immediate expulsion of Farel and 
Calvin. When the sentence was communicated to 
Calvin, he said, Truly, if I bad served men, I 
would have had a poor reward; but it is well that 1 
have served a Master who never forgets to pay his ser- 
vants all that he has promised.“ 

Calvin retired to — where, through the 
influence of Bucer and others, he was appointed 
professor of theology, and pastor of a French church, 
which he modelled according to the form adopted at 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the harsh treatment which 
he had received from the Genevese, he still remem- 
bered them with affection ; and this affection he dis- 
played in writing to them several letters, full of 
wholesome instructions, ex remonstrances, and 
encouraging prospects. He was particularly suc- 
cessful 3 10 an answer that he wrote 72 their 
use, to a letter of Cardinal Sadolet, Bishop of Car- 
pentia, in which that artful priest endeavoured to re- 
cal them to the Romish communion. The reply of 
Calvin was so able and eloquent, that he abandoned 
his project. While at Strasburgh, he published an 
excellent treatise on the Lord’s Supper, produced a 
new edition of his Institutes, was useful in reclaim- 
ing many Anabaptists, and was appointed in 1541, 
by the divines of that city, to attend the diet conyo- 
ked to meet at Worms, and afterwards at Ratisbonne, 
for settling the religious differences which had arisen 
in Germany. He went there with Bucer; had a con- 
ference with Melancthon, who was highly pleased 
with him, and called him, by way of eminence, the 
th jan ; and proved highly useful to the pro- 
testant churches, especially to those of France. 

The Genevese had now repented of their unjust 
banishment of Calvin, and longed to enjoy again the 
benefits of his instruction and authority ; and, after 
much solicitation on their he consented to re- 
turn. His arrival, which happened in May 1540, 
was welcomed with the acclamations of the people, 
and being released from his en 
— in a manner honourable to himself and 
to the magistrates and ee ts of that city, 
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took up his permanent residence in Geneva. The 
first object which engaged his attention was the re- 
formation of public morals. And for this purpose, 
he projected a kind of police, and procured the esta- 
blishment of a tribunal called the Consistory, with 
power to take cognizance of all offences, and to in- 
flict canonical punishments, even to excommunication. 
In cases requiring the infliction of severer penalties, it 
reported to the council of the city, with its own 
judgment on the evidence adduced. It was origin- 
ally composed of laymen and ecclesiastics ; and to 
shew Calvin’s moderation with respect to church 
power, the number of the former was most consider- 
able. This new institution was sanctioned by a law 
passed in an assembly of the whole people, who so- 
lemnly promised to conform to it for ever. It was 
reprobated by many as savouring too much of Ro- 
mish tyranny; but there can be no doubt that its 
operation was attended with the most beneficial ef- 
fects, and that it contributed, in a remarkable degree, 
to the preservation and prosperity of the republic. 
The labours which Calvin now performed were so 
various and so great, that it seems wonderful how he 
sustained them. He preached daily during every 
other week; he gave three lectures every week. in 
theology; attended regularly the meetings of the 
consistory and of the pastors; met with his congre- 
gation every Friday; gave frequent instructions to 
the French churches, which appear to have depend- 
ed almost wholly on his counsel; vindicated and de- 


fended the Reformation against its numerous enemies; 


composed various books of controversy ; kept up a 
wide and extensive correspondence with the Protes- 
tants; produced works of learning and ability, in- 
tended for general edification; and did all this 
amidst much agitation and disquietude, occasioned by 
the inflexible severity with which he maintained the 
rights, and enforced the authority, of the consisto- 
rial tribunal. Nor was this the whole. The council 
in Geneva, knowing his attainments in the science of 
law, consulted him in all important matters. They 

articularly employed him in framing their edicts and 
laws which were completed and approved in 1543. 
And, in short, he was the person to whom they ap- 
plied in all their difficulties, as one whose talepts, 
eloquence, and influence, rendered him competent to 
any task prescribed by the circumstances of a turbu- 
lent people, and a rising government. 

The deference shewn to Calvin’s opinions, and the 
respect paid to his personal character, were astonish- 
ing. His disapprobation of any tenet was sufficient 
to procure its rejection, and all who treated him ill 
were considered as enemies of the state. Castalio ha- 
ving attempted to disseminate some doctrines which 
Calvin abhorred, was instantly denounced as a here- 


tic, and obliged to leave Geneva. And James Gruet, 


who was beheaded there in 1547, was condemned to 
death, not only on account of impiety and treason, 
but also for having spoken disrespectfully of Calvin, 
and endeavoured to injure his credit at the court of 


France. 


But while Calvin was universally esteemed and 
respected in the reformed church, he was at the 
same time equally feared and hated by that church 


from which he had separated. Of this, a remarkable 


means of the new consistory, subjected him to muc 


proof occurred in 1551. Being seized with a fit of Calvin, 


ague during sermon, and obliged to quit the pulpit, 


the report quickly spread that he was dead. This 


report was heard with the highest satisfaction by the 
Catholics ; and in Noyon, as Calvin himself has record- 
ed, there was a solemn procession by the canons, to 
thank heaven for the death of that arch heretic, whom 
their city had been so unfortunate as to produce. 
Beza, by mistake, makes this incident to have hap- 
pened in 1553. : 

For some time he had a great deal to doin the way 
of controversy, and wrote innumerable tracts in de- 
fence of sound doctrine. He contended with Casta- 
lio, who translated the Bible into Latin—with the 
Sorbonne, who had drawn up some articles of faith, 
to impose on the weak and timid—with Albert Pig- 
hius, a profound sophist, whe had attacked the re- 


formed church—with the Nicodemites, who secretly 


embraced the Protestant. faith, but through fear still 
adhered externally to. the church of Rome—with a 
monk at Rouen, who was reviving the heresy of Car- 
pocrates, the Gnostic and Antinomian—with the Ca- 


tholics, against the doctrine of the council of Trent 


with those who believed in judicial astrology—with 
Lelius Socinus, author of the sect that derives its 
name from him—with Osiander and,others, who im- 
prudently revived the dispute respecting the Lord's 


Supper—and with the Anabaptists and libertines, - 
who had revived the worst errors of antiquity. In 
this last case, the work which be published offended 


the queen of Nayarre, to whom he, on that account, 


wrote a remonstrance, distinguished by a happy mix- 


ture of boldness and address; and he was so fortunate 
as to succeed in appeasing her, and in accomplishing, 
at least, the partial discomfiture of the sects which 
he had attacked. He had also a keen controversy 
with Jerome Bolzec, a Carmelite friar, who impugn 
ed his peculiar doctrine of absolute predestination, 


and openly taught the sentiments on that subject 


which were afterwards maintained by Arminius. 


They disputed the point in church; but Calvin dis- 


played such a superiority in argument and erudition, 
that, in the judgment of all present, he obtained the 
victory ; and, according to custom, his antagonist, 
who, besides his difference with Calvin, was of a trou- 
blesome temper, was first cast into prison, and then 
banished from the city. His chief contentions, how- 
ever, were with the profane and profligate part of the 


inhabitants of Geneva. The strictness and impar- 


tiality of that discipline which was exercised by 


odium, and false accusation. But he persevered in 
his purposes, and triumphed over all opposition. He 


had the happiness to see the Genevese church in- 


crease rapidly, and the faction of the seditious gradu- 


ally subdued: And these things, together with his 


habitual piety, supported him under the severe trial 
which he met with about this period in the loss of 


his wife, a woman of uncommon virtue and merit. 


It is said that Calvin did not confine his views on 
doctrine and discipline to the church of Geneva; that 
he formed the splendid design, and entertained. the 
sanguine hope, of making these.a model for every 
other protestant church in Christendom; and that 

proposed to send forth from the little republic, 
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accomplishing that important object. For that pur- 
pose, 155 aie with the view ot vas the ete 
ral cause of the reformation, he established an dea- 
edemy in Geneva, which the senate founded at hisde- 
‘sire, and in which he himself, with other divines of 
learning and ability, taught the sciences with much 
reputation and success. And so great was the fame 
which this seminary acquired, that it was repaired to 
-by a crowd of students from England, Scotland, 
es Italy, and Germany; and none who were 
anxious to make proficiency either in sacred or pro- 
fane literature, thought themselves right till they had 
attended it a considerable time. 
In 1553, Michael Servetus, a Spanish physician, 
who had settled at Vienne in France, and acquired a 
great professional character, published a work, en- 
titled, Restitulio Christianismi, &c. which contain- 
‘ed doctrines so unscriptural, that it was reprobated 
even by the Papists, who actually condemned him to 
be burnt for heresy.. Besides this work, he had writ- 
ten one, De Trinitatis Erroribus; and another, In 
Ptolemeum Commentarius : he had also published an 
edition of the Bible, and addressed a letter to Pau- 
pin, a Genevese minister; and in all of these produc- 
tions, he had departed very widely from the most 
generally received doctrines of Christianity... Having 
escaped from Vienne, and happening to come to Ge- 
neva in his retreat to. Naples, Calvin, who was well 
acquainted with his principles and his character, and 
to whom his daring impiety and presumptuous inso- 
lence had become intolerable, at length procured his 
apprehension and imprisonment. He was brought to 
trial. After various delays, he was sentenced to be 
burnt alive, for having “ set himself in array against 
the Divine Majesty and the Holy Trinity ;” and the 
dreadful sentence was 8 that same day on 
which it was pronounced. Every candid judge and 
enlightened’ friend of toleration will acknowledge, 
that the conduct of Calvin in this affair cannot be 
vindicated or justified. It was altogether unworthy 
of such a man, and must be regarded as a blot in his 


Site, thon succours and ministers that were necessary for 
Bs 


otherwise great and good reputation. But while this 


is freely conceded, a similar concession cannot be 
made to the enemies of Calvin, with respect to that 
outrageous clamour which they have raised and pro- 
pagated against him for his treatment of Servetus ;— 
a 1 which seems to have arisen, not so much 
from a calm consideration of Calvin’s real demerit, as 
from an unreasonable prejudice against the man, trans- 
ferred from the system of doctrine which he main- 
tained, or from a strong feeling of hatred to intole- 
rance, unchastened by a knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case in question, and of the history of 
the times in which the obnoxious transaction took 
place. Calvin, doubtless, went far wrong in sanc- 
tioning the punishment of Servetus; but his error 
was the error of his age, and of his country; and, 
in proof of this, a thousand facts might be adduced. 


. Heresy in Sen a was universally regarded as equal- 
t 


ly criminal with transgressions of civil law, and pu- 


nisbed with the same severity. . The principles of to- 


leration were as yet but imperfectly understood. 
Even those who formally recognised them, had not 
imbibed their genuine spirit. And the persecuting 


temper of Popery was insensibly retained, after men ‘Calvin 


had discovered its corruptions, and emancipated 


‘themselves in a great measure from its yoke. This 
was the case in 


every where the reformation 
existed, and with every sect of Christians that was 
ossessed of power. When, therefore, Calvin is repro- 
ated for procuring the death of a heretic, he suffers 
in common with all his brethren ; andthe condemna- 
tion passed upon him, is not because he acted worse 
than others, but because he did not surpass them in 
tolerance, as he did in every thing else. It should 
be 3 too, ig poe puni t of heretics 
was not on itted, but positively required, b 
the — bk Geneva. * that to have K 
lowed Servetus to escape, would have been an aban- 
donment of that purity and zeal, by which the sub- 
jects: of that constitution considered it to be distin- 
guished, and which they had often displayed in pro- 


secuting with eagerness the abettors of false 


trines. It appears, too, that the proceedings against 
Servetus received the approbation of almost all the 
most eminent ecclesiastics who then flourished. The 
reformed Swiss cantons were unanimous in exhorting 
the council of Geneva to punish the wicked man, and 
to put it out of his power to increuse heresy. Farel, 
Viret, Bucer, Beza, Ecolampadius, and even the 
gentle Melancthon, approved of the measure. And 
why are not they subjected to the same censure as 
Calvin 2. The only person who was bold enough to 
oppose it was Castalio, whose well known grudge at 
Calvin, and tendency to error in other points, suffi- 
ciently account for this departure from the prevailing 
sentiment. It may be farther remarked, that Serve- 
tus was a heretie of a peculiar cast. He did not 
merely maintain Socinian doctrine, but held princi- 
ples and language, with respect to the nature of the 
Supreme Being, which amounted to blasphemy, and 
were not far, if they were at all, removed from A- 
theism. This is hinted at in the terms of his sen- 
tence, and distinctly asserted by sume writers, who 
were very unfriendly to Calvin. Such conduct on 
the part of Servetus, as it greatly exceeded the or- 
dinary bounds of heresy, would be deemed at that 
time more than enough to justify the opinion of one 
who said, that“ he deserved something worse than 
death.“ It should-be noticed, also, that Calvin him- 
self had been accused of error with respect to the 
Trinity; and that, had he connived at Servetus, or 
dealt very gently with him, the suspicions formerly 
entertained of his own orthodoxy, might have been 
revived and confirmed. And the personal -teeling 
which, in this view, he must. naturally have experi- 
enced, would be strengthened, by recollecting chat 
the doctrine of Servetus, respecting the divinity of 
Christ, was almost universally accounted heresy, both 
by Papists and Protestants ; and conscquently, that, 
considering the existing laws and notions in regard to 
it, and the favourable opportunity which he had of 
checking it, any coldness, or reluctance on his part, 
would have been construed inte a perfeet indifference 
to Christianity at large. It is not true, however, 
that Calvin shewed any undue eagerness to procure 
the destruction of Servetus. Much has been alleged 
to this purpose by his enemies; but it has no foun- 
dation in fact. nur, this case, as he uniforms. - 
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Calvin. ly did, from no party view, or paltry resentments, 


but from a strong sense of duty, and an ardent love 
to truth. What he did in it, indeed, he did with 
his characteristic steadiness and zeal. It is evident, 
however, that his chief anxiety was, not to punish 
Servetus, but to make him retract his error. He 
tried most earnestly and patiently to prevent the ca- 
tastrophe which followed; but this design was frus- 
trated by the obstinacy, the violence, and the impi- 
ous language of Servetus himself. Even after this 
unhappy man was condemned, Calvin felt for him ; 
and though he could not get the execution of the 
law suspended, endeavoured, but in vain, to procure 
a remission of the more harsh and painful parts of 
the sentence. These observations are made, not to 
exculpate Calvin, or to justify the use of fire and 
faggot in defence of the gospel, but merely to do 
justice to the memory of the great reformer, and to 
moderate the hostility and lessen the confidence of 
his enemies. 

After the year 1553, Calvin’s life was comparatively 
tranquil. He was occasionally distressed with intes- 
tine divisions, respecting the exercise of discipline in 
Geneva. He found it necessary to engage in con- 
troversy with some heretics, particularly Valentine 
Gentilis, who vented some crude absurdities on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Above all, he was deeply 
afflicted by the pas and bloody persecutions to 
which the Protestants were exposed in Paris, where 
no fewer than twenty-one of that proscribed class 
were burned alive. Still, however, his troubles were 
neither so severe, nor so numerous, as they had hi- 
therto been; and he had the unspeakable satisfac- 
tion of seeing the reformation prosper, in spite of all 
the power and artifice and malignity by which its 
progress was opposed. And he even succeeded. in 
2 the disturbances which had reigned in the 
city, in defeating those heretics who had attempted 
to corrupt the gospel, and in putting a stop to the 
persecutions which had raged so violently in France, 
though they afterwards broke out with their wonted 
fury. 

On the 2d of February 1564, Calvin preached his 
last sermon, and delivered his last prelection in theo- 
logy. He laboured under a vast complication of dis- 
orders, which the skill of the best physicians was 
unable to remove; but under all of which he main- 
tained the dignity and cherished the piety of a Chris- 
tian. On the 10th of March, he was visited by Be- 
za and other friends, to whom he spoke with the 
greatest chearfulness and composure of his approach- 
ing dissolution. Being carried to the council on the 
27th, he thanked them for all the affection which 
they had shewed him; and having said,“ I feel that 
I shall not again have the honour of appearing in 
this place,” he took his leave of them weeping.— 
Though much reduced, he attended church, on the 
2d of April, and received the sacrament from the 
hands of Beza, listening also to the sermon, and 


joining as well as he could in the psalmody. The 


congregation, though they grieved at the prospect of 
his departure, were yet delighted at seeing the calm 
serenity and holy joy which beamed upon his counte- 
nance. On the 25th, he made his will, in which, 
besides bequeathing the little property, and it was 
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but little that he had, to his relations, he gave a con- 
cise statement of his experience and his sentiments, 
and bore his emphatic testimony to the doctrine of 
salvation by grace. Having thus made his will, he 
was anxious once more to address the four syndics 
in their assembly ; but on account of the state of his 
health, they waited upon him, when he spoke to 
them in the most earnest manner, expressing his gra- 
titude for their kindness, giving them many whole- 
some admonitions, suggesting to them topics of com- 
fort, and supplicating for them the blessing of hea- 
ven. He then shook hands with each of them, and 
bade them farewell. They departed with tears and 
sorrow. On the 28th of April, all the ministers of 
the town and neighbourhood being assembled in his 
room, according to his desire, he delivered to them 
a parting address, exhorting them to fidelity, chari- 
ty, stedfastness and perseverance, and encouragin 

them, by mentioning the success which had steed 
his own labours. His ancient friend Farel, venerable 
for his piety and his years, came from Neufchatel to 
have a last interview, which was tender and affecting. 
After this, he devoted his few remaining days to 
prayer and meditation ; and, on the 24th of May, he 
calmly and gently fell 6 asleep in Jesus. His death 
plunged the city of Geneva into the deepest afflic- 
tion ; for in him they lost their most illustrious citi- 
zen, their ablest pastor, their most learned teacher, 
and their most valuable friend. He was buried in a 
common cemetery, without any extraordinary pa- 
rade. His funeral was attended by almost the whole 
inhabitants. In compliance with his own request, 
there was no monument erected to hismemory. But 
his memory is embalmed in the hearts of all the 
friends of learning, liberty, and religion, and will de- 
scend, with unfading honour, to the latest genera- 
tions. No man has perhaps ever received so many, 
or such high encomiums, from writers of every age, 
of every country, and of every denomination. Al- 
though he had his failings, which were chiefly those 
of a dogmatical and irritable temper, the general and 
just opinion of him is, that he was “ man whose 
extensive genius, flowing eloquence, immense learn- 
ing, extraordinary penetration, indefatigable indus- 
try, and fervent piety, placed him at the head of all 
the reformers.”? Even the language of Scaliger, 
usually so parsimonious in praise, is scarcely too 


‘strong, when he says, that Calvin was the most ex- 


alted character that had appeared since the days of 
the apostles ; and that, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was the most learned man in Europe. Such eulo- 
giums from such men, should make those sciolists of 
the present day ashamed, who never mention the 
name of Calvin without a sneer, and who associate 
with it no ideas, but those of bigotry, intolerance, 
and fanaticism. 

The works of Calvin are extremely voluminous. 
The most considerable part of them are his Com- 
mentaries on Sacred Seripture. These, which extend 
to the whole Bible, except the book of Revelation, 
are distinguished by piety, sound sense, clear illustra- 
tion, and uncommon impartiality. Of his great work, 
onthe Institution of the Christian Religion, an account 
has already been given. Most of his productions, 
indeed, are worthy of perusal, For even where the 
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CALVINISM. 
vin’s works, that they may learn his sentiments, have Calvinism. 
failed in making the acquisition correctly, because —“v—~ 


subject is of a local or occasional nature, he seldom 
fails to edify the reader by general truths, or to please 
him by acute 2 His controversial 
are ingenious and powerful, but 3 disfigured 
2 intemperance and coarseness of langua His 
pistles are interesting and instructive, and should 
be read by those who would become acquainted with 
the history of that . See Bayle’s Dictionary, 
art. Calvin; Beza in Vit. Calvin. ; Sennebier, Hist. 
Liter. de Geneve; Calv. Epist.; Spon. Hist. de Ge- 
neve; Drelincourt’s enge de Calvin; Keate’s 
Short Account of the Anc. Hist., Present Govern., 
and Laws of the Rep. of Geneva ; Morus’ Panegyr. 


de Jean Calvin. ; and App. to Bishop Horsley’s 
Serm. the House of Lords in 1793. (2) 


CALVINISM, that system of religious doctrine 
which was taught by John Calvin, the reformer, and 
by which he was distinguished from other Christian 
divines. This definition of the term, indeed, is by 
no means correct, according to the controversial lan- 
guage of the day. For we find, in the writings even 
of men who appear to be learned, and profess to be 
accurate, certain tenets condemned under the title of 
Calvinistic, of which Arminius himself declared his 
most decided approbation; and certain tenets brought 
forward under the same title, for which not a single 
authority can be produced from the publications of 
Calvin, or of any one of his disciples. Of this there 
is a remarkable example, in a work lately published 
against Calvinism, oe the present Bishop of Lincoln. 
In that work, which was applauded by many before 
they had read it, and witich has become the text 
book of all the Pelagian and merciful doctors of the 
church of England, the author takes it upon him to 
make the doctrine of justification by faith a peculi- 
arity of Calvinism, and to assert, that the Calvinists 
hola man to be so corrupted and depraved, as to be 
„absolutely incapable of amendment! When the 
most eminent dignitaries of the church are guilty of 
such misrepresentation, it is not to be expected, that 
authors of a subordinate rank can be very free from 
similar errors. Several reasons may be assigned for 
this misrepresentation. It may be owing to igno- 
vance. It is not uncommon for controversialists, even 
of a superior order, to take their ideas of the subject 
of dispute, not from the correct and legitimate sour- 
ces of information, but from those vague and distorted 
accounts of it, which have been adopted without in- 
quiry, and circulated without reflection. They can- 
not know it by intuition ; and they will not take the 
trouble to make themselves acquainted with it by the 
ordinary process of reading and investigation. Hence 
we find very dogmatical language held respecting the 
tenets of "Calvin, by persons who never read a pa 
of Calvin’s works, and who either have not been able 
to quote him at all, or have quoted him only through 
the medium of others. In this way, erroneous views 
of Calvinism are propagated, till, according to the 

rogress which takes place in such cases, the system 
oses some of its essential features, assumes other fea- 
tures which do not belong to it, and thus ceases to 
have the connection which it originally had with him 
from whom it derives its name. Another source of 
the mis-statement to which we allude is, a want 
discrimination. Even those who have perused Cal- 
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have not observed the necessary distinctions. 
The lots no doubt, should be resorted to for 
satisfaction, with respect to Calvinism. But that 
work is not to be considered as the system itself, but 
only as containing the system. It is a treatise of a 
general nature, intended by its author to give a com- 
plete view of the doctrines of the reformed church- 
es, and to vindicate these from some unfounded asper- 
sions, thrown upon them by the adversaries of bro. 
testantism. It exhibits, no doubt, the peculiar sen- 
timents of Calvin; but it also exhibits sentiments 
which were common to all the reformers, and which, 
therefore, have no title to be denominated Calvinistic. 
Had this fact been attended to, we should not have 
found, as we actually find in some works of celebri- 
ty, the doctrine of justification oY faith only inclu- 
ded under the scheme of Calvin: for it has no more 
connection with that scheme than infant baptism, or 
the divinity of Christ, or the unlawfulness of image 
worship, or any other doctrine which is generally re- 
ceived among Protestants ; and it has no more connec- 
tion with the scheme of Calvin, than it has with the 
scheme of Arminius, as may be seen by referenec to 
the works of that divine. (See Anminranism.)— 
A third cause of misrepresentation in this case is, 
that partial assumption of Calvinism with which some 
very respectable divines are chargeable. They agree 
with Calvin in the greatest number of his peculrari- 
ties; but there are certain of these to which they 
have insuperable objections. Although, therefore, 
they are only Calvinists in part, they yet take the 
name absolutely, as if they were Calvinists in whole. 
When the shades of difference are few and slight, or 
when it is not to lead to any important consequences, 
such indefinite language may be allowed, because, in 
such instances, it Pill be harmless. But when mate- 
rial points are excluded, and when this goes to affect 
the merits and reputation of the system, a more pre- 
cise nomenclature is necessary. Those who admit 
the doctrines of original sin and absolute election, as 
they were taught by Calvin, but reject his doctrines 
of particular redemption and final perseverance, most 
certain'y have no right to take their distinctive ap- 
pellation from him. And those who are attached 
to his creed, nearly or wholly, as it exists in his In- 
stitutes, will consider it as unfair and injurious, be- 
cause it takes away very much from the uniformity 
and consistency of the scheme ; and consequently, in 
some measure, deprives it of that claim which it 
otherwise has to the regard of a philosophic mind. 
The persons of whom we speak are assuredly not 
Calvinists, whatever they may be. Perhaps my 
may with propriety be called Semi- Calvinists. 8 
a designation is more consistent with truth, and it is 
more agreeable to theological analogy. A fourth 
cause of misrepresentation is to be sought for in a 
desire to hunt down some particular doctrine, by ma- 
king it to constitute a part of Calvinism. Calvinism 
is known to be obnoxious to many ;—so obnoxious 
to them, indeed, that the very mention of it fills 
their minds with abhorrence ; and every thing that 
stands connected with it is by this mere association 
brought into disrepute. If an uncandid man, theres 
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Galvinism. fore, wishes to direct the prejudice of such people 
against any dogma that he might otherwise find it 


difficult to disprove, he has only to put upon it the 
name of Calvinism, and immediately it receives a blow, 
from the effects of which no argument can possibly 
save it. In proof of this, we may notice the doc- 
trine respecting justification, already alluded to, held 
by all the leading reformers, and by the genuine Ar- 
minians too, as well as by Calvin. It is much dis- 
liked by the Pelagians, who form a more numerous 
class of divines in the present day than is commonly 
imagined. And that it may be equally disliked by 
all Anti Calvinists, they continually, in defiance of 
the plainest fact, and in contempt of repeated remon- 
strances, represent and treat it as an essential doctrine 
of Calvinism, by which means an odium is attached 
to it in the estimation of hundreds, to whom it would 
be quite acceptable in different circumstances. We 
do not say, that Calvinism is injured by this pro- 
ceeding ; but whatever Calvinism is, and however it 
may be esteemed, it should certainly, as a peculiar 
system, be kept free from any foreign admixture ; 
and more especially when that admixture is violently 
forced into its composition from unjustifiable motives. 
And this remark is made, more for the sake of the 
doctrine in question, than for Calvinism itself, be- 
cause, though both may be true, the former is un- 
questionably of the greatest moment; and in relation 
to this, the cautionary language of Dr Horsley eught 
ever to be attended to: Take special care, said 
he in his last charge, „before you aim your shafts 
at Calvinism, that you know what is Calvinism, and 
what is not; that in that mass of doctrine, which it 
is of late become the fashion to abuse, under the 
name of Calvinism, you can distinguish with certainty 
between that part, which is nothing better than Cal- 
vinism, and that which belongs to our common 
Christianity, and the faith of the reformed churches.“ 
Calvinism has been misrepresented in another way, 
by some who can scarcely be suspected of ignorance, 


Determined to bring it into discredit, at whatever. 


rate, and finding that in its genuine form it recom- 
mends itself too much to a sound understanding, they 
attach to it certain positions of which nobody can ap- 
prove ; hold out these as essential parts of the sys- 
tem; and thus, as the one cannot well be received 
without the other, furnish a pretext for rejecting the 
whole. Thus they represent Calvin and Calvinists as 
teaching, that man is laid under the natural necessi- 
ty of sinning; that he cannot, resist divine grace ; 
that he is utterly incapable of moral exertion ; and 
many other things, equally repugnant to Calvinism, 
to scripture, and to common sense. Instances of 
this are to be found in the writings of most anti- 
calvinists. And in connection with such reprehen- 
sible unfairness and injustice, is the common practice 
of charging upon Calvinism consequences which are 
not merely disavowed by its abettors, but which are 
not realized in fact, and which may, with as much 


reason at least, be charged upon the several systems 


of its opponents. It has been reprobated, for ex- 
ample, as derogatory to the perfections and charac- 
ter of God, and as injurious to the interests of prac- 
tical morality among those who embrace it; and 
yet it is a notorious and undeniable fact, that where- 
ever the doctrine aud discipline of Calvin have exist- 
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ed, and been allowed to operate, the people have a 


been remarkable for an enlightened piety, and the 
strictness of their moral conduct. Indeed, one com- 
mon objection urged against Calvinism by its ene- 
mies, is, that it renders its votaries too pious and too 
strict for this world as it is now ‘constituted, - 

We have made these observations, on the supposi- 
tion that the reader is in some measure acquainted 
with the tenets of Calvin. In this article, it is not 
our intention to enter particularly into the statement 
or illustration of these tenets; but under the word 
Execrion, we shall take the opportunity of giving 
a concise and accurate view of them: and, in the 
mean time, those who wish to have the: fullest in- 
formation on the subject, must have recourse to the 
writings of Calvin, and especially his Institution of 
the Christian Religion, and not to the false and su- 


perſicial glosses of his adversaries; which, as we 


have endeavoured to shew, are unsafe guides in such 
an investigation. 


(Camaran: 
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A history of Calvinism would be interesting and 


useful; but our limits do not admit of it even in the 
most succinct way in which it could, with any pro- 
priety, be written. Under the article Conrrssion 
oF Fairu, it will be seen how far the doctrines of 
that system have been received by the several com- 
munities and assemblies of the Christian church. It 
is to be. observed, however, that many sects, who 
have no public confession of faith, have adopted and 
maintained most firmly the leading. peculiarities of 

CALYCANTHEM., See Borany, p. 78. 

CALYCANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
class Icosandria, and order Polygynia. See Botany, 


p. 233. 75 


CALYCERA, a genus of plants of the class 
Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Segregata. See 
Botany, p. 310. 70 f tone 

CALYMENIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Triandria, and order M, 

111. 

CALYPLECTUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Icosandria,and order Monogynia. See Botany; p. 233. 

CALYPTRA. See Botany, p. 45. 

CALYPTRANTHES, a genus of plants of the 
class Icosandria, and order e See Bo- 
TANY, p. 227. 

CALYSTEGIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 
P. 173; and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. 
&. p. 483. b 

CALYTRIPLEX, a genus of plants of the 


Monogynia.. See Boraxv, p. 


class Didynamia, and order Angiospermia. See Bo- 


TAN, p. 258. 5 
CALXX. See Botany, p. 43. 
CAMARAN, or Kamaran, an island in the Red 
Sea, lying between Loheia and Cape Israel, on the 
Arabian coast. It stretches in the direction of north 
east and south west, and is about 16 miles long and 
7 broad, and only two miles distant from Cape Is- 
rael. Large vessels can anchor with security in a 
bay on the eastern part of the island. There is a 
white house or fortress, containing some soldiers and 
cannon, on the west end of the island, and it fur- 
nishes good water, together with goats and fish, to 


any ships that touch there. This island is one of 


* 


pines 
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the most fertile and agreeable in the whole Arabian 
Gale Great 1 of white coral, fish, and 


pearl oysters, are obtained on the coast. Salt is also 
made here, and a considerable number of cattle are 
reared, ‘The islanders carry to the coast of Arabia, 
the dates, sugar, and millet, which are produced on 
the island. N. Lat. of the northern point 15° 314’, 
N. Lat. of the southern point 15° 18’, E. Long of 


the centre of the island 42° 40’. See Ovington’s 
Voyage to Surat, and the Chart of the Red Sea in 


Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. ii. (o) 

CAMAX, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 145. 

CAMBAY, probably the Camanes of Ptolemy, 
is a city of Hindostan, in Guzerat, situated about a 
league from the gulf of the same name, upon the 
5 57 bank of the river Canari, Catari, or Myhie. 
This city is enclosed with a strong wall, about five 
miles in circuit, in which there are 12 gates. The 
streets, which are very large, have separate gates at 
the entrance of each, and these are shut every night. 
The houses, which are well built, are chiefly of stone, 
brick, or marble; and the principal edifices of a 
pale nature, are the three bazars, and four cisterns, 
y which the town is copiously supplied with wa- 
ter in dry seasons. 


The sea formerly flowed to the city of Cambay, 


and formed a commodious harbour, but it is now 
fully half a league from the town, and large vessels 
cannot approach nearer to it than within three or 
four leagues. This cause, together with the violence 
of the tides, which move with immense velocity, 
and the numerous rocks in the Gulf of Cambay, have 
contributed to the decline of its commerce. 
Cambay was formerly one of the largest and 
richest cities of the Last. It was called the 
Cairo of the Indies, on account of the extent of 
its commerce, and the fertility of its soil, which 
produced cotton, opium, indigo, and many other 
valuable articles of trade; but though its com- 
merce has suffered a great diminution, it is still very 
considerable. The natives of the country, particu- 
larly the Benjans, who devote themselves to commer- 
cial pursuits, and who have a perfect knowledge of 
recious stones, carry on a very extensive trade with 
iu, Goa, Cochin, Acheen, Bantam, Batavia, Ben- 
‘al, the coast of Coromandel, Persia, and the Red 
sea. As the Benjans, however, were unexperienced 
sailors, their. 33 were always managed by Dutch 
pilots, whom they hired at a very high rate from the 
Company. This city was frequented by merchant 
vessels from every part of the e Indies, from Mo- 
zambi o and from the Arabian and Per- 
sian l 
The principal articles exported from the country 
were fine cotton cloths, canvass for the sails of ships, 
silk stuffs of various kinds, scarfs for ladies head 
dresses, carpets, bed covers of silk aud cotton, mat- 
tresses, indigo, saltpetre, borax, cummin, . ginger, 
rhubarb, sugar, oil, butter, elephants teeth, and 
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numerous precious stones, which are found in Gu- 


zerat. Great quantities of grain and fruits of dif- 
ferent kinds were also shipped at Cambay for different 
pars 2 the East. East g. 72° 30 North Lat. 
2 * 


0 

CAMBOGE, Campoya, CAM, Camponia, 
the different names of a co in Asia, which now 
forms a part of the empire of Tunkin. 
commences a little above the 9th degree of north 
titude, and terminates at the 12th. It is bounded 
on the east by Cochinchina and Tsiampa, Ciampa, 
or Champa, on the west by the kingdom of Siam, 
on the north by Laos, and on the south by Cochin- 
china. A perpendicular chain of mountains, running 
from north to south, separates Camboge, Lac-tho, 
and Laos, from Cochinchina and Tunkin; and ano- 
ther chain of mountains, having nearly the same di- 
rection, separates these three states from Siam and 
China. is chain descends as it approaches the 
south, and terminates at Cape Camboge, the most 
southern part of the empire of Tunkin. The river 
Camboge, called Mecon, or Maykaung, near its 
mouth, and by some the Japanese river, takes its ori- 
gin in this country. It waters Lower Cochinchina, 
and after passing by its capital, it throws itself into 
the Chinese Sea on the south south east. This river 
is one of the Jasgest and finest in the country. At 
a great distance from the sea, it is about two miles 
broad, and is always so deep that the largest vessels 
may navigate it about 20 mikes upthe country.* At 
ite embouchure, there are several sand banks and low 
islands, which impede the navigation, but these may 
be easily avoided. This river begins to inundate the 
country in June, and it is said to have a depth of 
four fathoms at its mouth. At the distance of five 
or six miles from the shore, the depth of the sea 
was seldom greater than four fathoms, and no vessel 
larger than a boat could approach within less than 
two miles of the coast. , 

The soil of Camboge is extremely fertile, but its 
cultivation has been greatly neglected. It produces 
abundance of corn, rice, legumes, sugar, indigo, 
opium, camphire, and various medicinal BA whose 
names and properties are not well known, but which 
abound more in Camboge than in any of the adja- 
cent states, The point of Camboge, and the whole 
coast stretching from it to the western branch of the 
river, is en low, and is covered with under- 
wood, The articles of trade exported from this 
country, when it was yisited by Bowyear in 1696, 
were Camboge gum, benjamin, cardamoms, wax, 
lack neckarie, cayalaca, and Japan wood; damer, 
buffaloes hides, deer skins, and nerves; elephant’s 
teeth, rhinoceros’s horns. A considerable quantity 
of gold is found in the neighbourhood of Namndy, 
a village situated at the extremity of the country, a 
few days journey from the frontiers of Laos; and 
amethysts, hyacinths, rubies, topazes, aud other pre- 
cious stones, are found in different parts of Cam- 


boge. The following passage from Mr Bowyear’s 


e A considerable way up the river a cataract is laid down by some maps, which, if correct, must be an interruption te 
the navigation upwards. However, Ido not find any authentic account of this fall, nor indeed-any at all of its height, se 


that it is impossible to say whether it will be a hindrance at all seasons, or only when 


Repertory, vol. i. p. 67 


the Waters are low.”—Dalrymple's 
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Camboge! journal, lately published by Mr Dalrymple, con- 


; Peculs. Catty. Camboge, 
ins some additional information respecting this in- China plants and figs — 33 63 —— 


teresting country. ‘ Here J also met the ambassa- 
dor of Camboja, who complained of the usage and 
trouble the Cochinchinese gave to foreigners, and 
promised better treatment in his country, where the 
trade is free of imposition and customs; a corre- 
spondence here with the Laws, probably may bea 
way to dispose of some quantity of our broad cloth. 
This country is said to be rich in mines of gold and 
silyer, as well as iron and steel, which comes behind 
none ; such plenty of timber of all sorts, that the 
Spaniards from Manilla have sent hither to build 
their galleons. ‘The woods abound with rhinoceroses, 
elephants, deer, buffaloes, wild hogs, &c. They 
have rice, and all sorts of provisions, in great abun- 
dance. ‘The people are given up to superstition and 
ease.“ 

The Portuguese for a long time engrossed the 
whole trade of this country; but it was afterwards 
opened, and an extensive trade carried on with the 
English, Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Co- 
chinchinese, and Malays. The Dutch and Portu- 
guese sent cloths of various kinds from Malacca, and 
exchanged them for the productions of Camboge. 
The Chinese, however, carried on the greatest trade, 
as will appear from the following tables. 


Goods exported from Camboge into Canton, in the 
year 1767, by two junks. 


Peculs. Caity. 
Bark of a bastard sort of rosewood, 


for dyeing - - - 16 84 
Betel nut - - — - 844 15 
Beecha de Mar, or sea slugs - 292 25 
Black wood - - - - 939 62 
Cardamoms - - - - 9 19 
Nutmegs - — - - - 5 55 
Cotton - - — - - 58 49 
Dried seasnails. - - » - 55 11 
Dried fish - - — — 215 88 
Medicinal drugs - - - 133 33 
Round flat drug, like a stone, used in 

medicine - - - - 185 63 
Elephants teeth „ ˙ ae DOE « OG 
Gamboge RAGE ee 6 48 
Long pepper - 4 72 
Mother-of-pearl shells ot Te 02 
Pepper > - - . - 50 50 
Bastard sort of rosewood - - 1.783 53 
Incense wood, like rosewood 8 8 42 
Sago 3 e 1 
Japan wood - - 2.222 88 
Deer skins - — * 5 7 08 
Tin - - - - - 19 23 
Tortoise-shell = - a 8 " 5 21 
Wax — — — — 5 36 39 
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Goods exported from Canton into Camboge, in 

1767, in one junk. 

Peculs. Catty. 
Congo tea ss N ie 1 8 0⁴ 
Dried fruits, leechees, and long yeans 6 57 
Drugs “oe <a 0 09 


China plants of another kind 1 38 
Lackered ware - - 4 23 
Paper kites for children - 10 15 
Sticks long and thin, with a mixture 

of sand and wood, burnt to the 


dead and to idols - 2 — 139 47 
Preserved oranges — - - 0 54 
Tinned paper - - — 4. 16 
Tutenague - - . - 1014 89 


The inhabitants of Camboge are Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and Malays, who have intermarried with the 
natives. The men have long black hair, and a dark 
yellow complexion: they are well made, and wear a 
long loose robe. This robe is fastened to one foot, 
and is coiled round the body till it covers the whole 
of it up to the neck. It descends again on the o- 
ther side, and leaves nothing uncovered but the feet 
and legs. The women, who are handsome, but not 
modest, wear the same dress, and are distinguished 
from the men by the form of their bodies, and by 
their having no beard. The Malay language is ge- 
nerally understood by all the people in this country. 

In this state there are four communes which 
bear the name of towns. Camboge, the capital, is 
situated upon the river of the same name, which is 
navigable up to the town by large vessels, and a 
considerable way beyond it by vessels of a smaller 
size. The town consists of one street; and at a 
small distance are seen the ruins of an ancient city 
built of stone, of an architecture resembling the Eu- 
ropean. The temple of Camboge has been much 
admired. It stands on wooden pillars varnished with 
black. The foliages and reliefs are gilt; and the 
pavement, which is kept covered with mats, is very 
valuable and curious. The population of Camboge, 
since a part of it has been added to Cochinchina, is 


1,000,000. For a very full account of the statis- 


tics, &c. of this country, we must refer the reader 
to the article Tunkin, which will contain a very co- 
pious account of that extensive empire. See Histo- 
ria de las Islas del Archipelago y regnes de la gran 
China, Tartaria, Cochinchina, Malacca, Siam, Cam- 
boya, Japan, He. par Fr. Marcello de Ribadeneyra; 
Barcelone, 1601. Fernand. Mendez Pinto Peregri- 


nag am, em que da conta de muytas*e muyto estran- 


has chusas, que vio e orvia no regno da China, no 
du Tartaria, no du Sornan, He. He.; Lisbonne, 
1614. Gabriel de S. Antonio, Breve e vererdera 
Relacion de los successos del regno de Camboxa ; Val- 
ladolid, 1614. The History of an Englishman who 
was shipwrecked on the Coast of „ Lond. 
1612. Relation des Missions et des Voyages des 
Eveques Frangats envoyés aux royaume de Siam, de 
la Cochinchine, de Camboge, et de Tunkin, par Fran- 
cois Palla; Paris, 1699. See also Staunton’s Em- 
bassy to China, vol. i. p. 320; ple’s Orien- 
tal Repertory, vol. i. p. 67, 88, 281, &c. ; and Ex- 
pose Statistique du Tunkin de la Cochinchine, du 
Camboge, du Tsiampa, du Laos, du Lac-tho, par 
M. M. N. sur la Relation de M. de la Bissachere, 
Missionaire dans le Tunkin, vol. i. and ii. passim. 
Lond. 1811. (z) N 
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CAM RAV, the Camaracum or 
Cambric. 


C AM 


Nerviorum of the ancients, a city of France, and the 
cipal place of a district in the deg of the 

( is situated on the banks of Scheldt, by 
which it is divided into two parts. The city is 


large, well built, neat and clean, and 
exhibits the remains of wealth and prosperity. 
Though the town is irre 


meun, the streets are ub- 
lie buildings magnificent. houses are all built 
in the Spanish fashion, with their gable ends towards 


is however scarcely navigable up 


the street. The place or square for arms is so 
large as to contain the whole garrison in order of 
battle; and, though irregular, it has a fine effect. 
The principal hotel and the Episcopal are 
8 edilices; and the pyramidal steeple of the 
cathedral has been much admired, though it is still 
inferior to the steeples at Vienna, Strasburg, and 
Antwerp. There are more than 600 steps from the 
ground to the foot of the spire, which receives no 
try or iron-work, and 


su either from car 
ich appears to be as high as the rest of the build - 
ing. "Bachadive of the cathedral, there are two col- 


legiate churches and eight parish churches, together 
with several abbeys and hospitals. Cambray is well 
fortified, being defended by a fort, and by a strong 
though ancient citadel ; and, as the adjacent country 
may be inundated, it is reckoned one of the strong- 
est cities of the Netherlands. ‘ 
Cambray was formerly one of the most celebrated 
cities in Europe, for its manufacture of fine stuffs ; 
and its commerce, favoured by the Scheldt, which 
up to the town, con- 
tributed to enrich its inhabitants. Since the esta- 
blishment of similar manufactures at St Quintin and 
Valenciennes, those of Cambray have sustained a 
very considerable diminution. The manufactures 
carried on at present (1812) in Cambray, are those 
of linen, cambric, lace, black soap, tapestries, ho- 
siery; and there is also a very extensive bleaching 
establishment, and a refinery of salt. In the year 
1779, there were manufactured at Cambray, 977 
pieces of lawn zds wide; 77 pieces of lawn the 
wide 3 7578 pieces of cambric ; 171 pieces of striped 
lawn; and 6 pieces of lawn rouge with gold, silver, 
&¢. ; and about 10,000 pieces of cloth were bleach- 
ed during the same year. » which continue for 
nine days, and at which all sorts of merchandise are 
sold, are held on the 25th of April and the 28th of 


October. Population 15,600. East long. $°13’41", 
North lat. 506 1032“. See Bygge’s Travels, p. 55,” 
56; and Tynna’s Almanach Commerce, 1811, 
p. 755. 1 0) yore , 


‘CAMBRIA. See Waxes. 

CAMBRIC, one of the finest and most dense 
species of the cloth ‘manufacture. The French 
cambric, although its ir tion into this coun- 
try be prohibited by law, is held in the greatest esti- 
mation, Cambrics, in imitation of the French, are 
also manufactured in Ireland; and the encourage- 
ment of this manufacture, along with other political 
causes, probably induced the legislature to impose 
the prohibition. The cambric used, which is the 
measure of fineness in every species of cloth, is cal- 
culated upon a different scale from those used in the 
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linen manufactures of this country and Ireland. The Cambrie. 
Scotch and Irish reeds are computed — — 


the number of hundreds of splits or divisions w 

they contain in 37 inches, that being the measure of 
the Scotch ell; the Dutch reeds for Holland cloth, 
are reckoned by the number contained in 40 inches; 
and the French cambric reed by the number contain - 
ed in $4 inches. In Lancashire and Cheshire, the 
mode of computation is entirely different; and even 
those counties, 27 conti a, differ as much 
from each other as they do from the Scotch, the 
Dutch, and the French. The small table annexed 
to this article, exhibits a comparative view of the 
Scottish linen, with the French cambric reed, by 
using which, the one standard may be reduced to its 
uivalent measure on the other at a sin 


nearest 
glance. ‘The city of Cambray, and the adj i 
tricts of what ae formerly nominated the French 


Netherlands, were formerly the seat of this manufac- 
ture. How far it has suffered by the vicissitudes of 
revolution and the calamities of war, we have no 
accurate means of ascertaining. The texture of 
cambric being remarkable, both for its fineness 
and its closeness, the — — of the manufac- 
ture must nd in a muce de 

the quality ofthe raw material, stil ome ee A 
or — of the artizan; and — as the soil of 
Treland is acknow to be, this single cause 
sents a physical —— to hate — a ce 
French in this species of manufacture, unsurmount- 
able by any invention which human ingenuity can 
devise, or by any exertion of labour which human 
industry can produce. Where nature has denied the 
requisites, industry may be misdirected and ingenuity 
misapplied; but the object never will or can be at- 
tained. In the operation of weaving, there is nothing 
particular. It is merely very fine plain cloth, of a 
stout fabric, and is now very successfully imitated 
in cotton, although the softness of the cotton fibres 
will render it impossible that it should ever rival the 
flax in that glossy smoothness for which it is chiefly 
admired. From these-circumstances, it seems in vain 
to expect that the cambric manufacture can ever be 
attempted, with any rational probability of success, 


in any part of the British dominions. 


Comparative Table of Cambric, Linen, and Holland 
Reeds, exhibiting at one view the ratio which they 


bear to each other respectively. 

Cambrie Linen | Holland | Cambric | Linen Holland 
Reed. | Reed. | Reed. Reed, Beed. | Reed. 
1878 | 1500 1622 1930 2100 | 2270 
1470 | 1600 1730 2022 2200 2378 
1562 | 1700 1838 2114 2300 2486 
1654 | 1800 | 1946 2206 | 2400 | 2594 
1746 | 1900 | 205% 2298 2500 270 
1838 | 2000 | 2162 2390. | 2600. 2810 

EXPLANATION. 


The measure of the cambric reed is the number of 
divisions contained in $4 inches; that of the linen 
reed in $7 inches; and that of the holland reed in 

40 inches. The linen reed is therefore counted by 
2N 
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Cambridge. hundreds, as is the practice in this country ; and in 


the respective columns for the cambric and holland, 
are placed the numbers of their reeds, which would 
exactly correspond in fineness with each linen reed, 
and consequently with each other. Thus, in the first 
line, a cambric reed of 1378 divisions is equal in fine- 
ness to a linen reed of 1500 divisions, and also to a 
holland reed of 1622 divisions. 

Ninety-two divisions on the cambric scale cor- 
respond with 100 on the linen and 108 on the hol- 
land scale. 

The finer kinds may be found by the common rule 
of simple proportion, as 37 is to 34, so is the linen 
reed to the cambric. In the bleaching and dressing 
of cambrics, much of their marketable appearance 
consists. In those bleaching grounds or fields where 
this branch of the business is carried on, it is neces- 
sary, in order that it may be properly done, to use a 
considerable variety of machinery applicable to the 
particular purpose, but of which the minute descrip- 
tion does not properly belong to this article. (J. p.) 

CAMBRIDGE, the seat-of a celebrated univer- 
sity, and capital of a county of the same name, is 
situated on the banks of the river Cam, and is sup- 
posed to be the Granta of the Romans. Many ab- 
surd traditions have been circulated concerning the 
origin of this city, which have afforded a fruitful 
theme of disputation to the antiquaries of the sister 
universities. But though much has been written up- 
on this subject, little is yet known with any degree 
of certainty. Some have even referred the founda- 
tion of this university to the 375th year before the 
Christian era, and have not scrupled to affirm, that 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras were teachers of phi- 
losophy at Cambridge! Be this as it may, of the 
great antiquity of this city there can be no dispute. 
It holds a distinguished place under the name of Ca- 
ergrant, in the lists of the British cities given by 
Gildas and Nennius; and numerous traces of Roman 
labour and civilization point it out as a station once 
belonging to that people. Ancient roads diverge 
from this place to Ely, Haverill, Ashwell, and God- 
manchester ; and various fragments of urns, as well 
as many Roman coins of Vespasian and his successors, 
have been found in the adjoining fields. Dr Mason, 
in a manuscript quoted by Mr Gough, observes, 
that in a gravel-pit, near a rill of water, called the 
Vicar’s Brook, many curious patere of fine red 
earth were found, one large vase three feet long, 
brass lagen, a brass dish embossed, the handle of a 
sacrificing-knife, the brasses of a pugillaris, or table 
book, some large bones, and Roman coins, now in 
Trinity college.“ 25 

The ancient town is supposed to have been much 
superior to the modern Cambridge, both in extent 
and e and is said to have reached from the 
castle of Grantchester on the south, to the castle of 
Chesterton on the north, about three miles along the 
western bank of the river. At present, it is only 


about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, 


being nearly of an oval form, diminishing towards 
each extremity. The principal streets are; Bridge- 
street, which, crossing the river by a stone bridge 
of one arch, extends the whole length of the town, 


CAM 


and, at its south-east end, takes the game of St An- Cambridge. 
drew’s street; and Trumpington street, through = . 


which is the entrance from London, and which, near 
its junction with Bridge-street, is called St John’s 
lane. These streets, however, are not uniform in 
breadth, but in many places are narrow and crook- 
ed; and the houses are in general old, ill-built, and 
crowded closely together. The best houses are in 
the market-place and the contiguous streets; but, 
though this town cannot boast of much elegance ia 
its appearance, it possesses both convenience and 
neatness, and contains some of the finest buildings 
in the kingdom. 


The church of St Sepulchre, usually called. the 


Round Church, or, as it was originally named, 


the church of the Holy Sepulchre in the Jew- 
ry,“ affords a curious specimen of ancient archi- 


tecture, and is supposed to have been erected by 


the Knights Templars, or by some persons con- 
cerned with the Crusades, in the reign of Henry the 
First. + It was built after the model of the church 
of the Resurrection, or Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem, in the Saxon style of architecture ; and, in its 
primary form, was completely round, with a peri- 
style in the interior, of eight circular pillars, sup- 


porting a conical roof. The semicircular arch over 
the west. door, is ornamented with round 1 788 


mouldings, which spring from Saxon capitals. It 
has, however, been much disfigured by subsequent 
alterations, and, in its present state, appears under 
many disadvantages. * It is evidently,“ says Mr 
Essex, a story higher than its original architect in- 
tended it should be. This alteration was made in 
the reign of Edward II. for the reception. of bells, 
when the windows were also altered, the chancel add- 
ed, and the ornaments about the door defaced, and 
partly hidden by a wooden portal. 


Great St Mary’s, or the University Church, which 


stands in the middle of the town opposite the Se- 


nate-house, is built in the Gothic style, and has a 


lofty tower crowned with four elegant pinnacles; but 
is remarkable neither for its beauty nor uniformity 
of architecture. It is about 120 feet long, and 68 
broad, and consists of a nave, a chancel, and side 
aisles. Here the members of the university general- 
ly attend divine service on Sundays and holidays. A 
handsome gallery, raised between the nave and chan- 
cel, contains the seats of the vice-chancellor, heads 
of colleges, noblemen, and doctors. The proctors, 
masters of arts, fellow-commoners, &c. are accom- 
modated in the lower part of the church; and the 
bachelors and under graduates sit in the galleries over 
the side aisles. This church was erected by volun- 
tary contribution in 1478; but was not finished till 
more than a century afterwards, in 1608. Besides 
these, there are eleven other parish churches in Cam- 
bridge, but none of them are deserving of particu. 
lar observation. 

The most elegant buildings of this city belon 
to the university, consisting of twelve colleges an 
four halls, each of which contains apartments for 
the students and fellows, and has a master’s lodge, 
a chapel, a library, a hall, and a combination- room. 
Before, however, we proceed to give a descrip- 


+ Essex’s Archeologia, vol. vi. 
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tion of these buildings, 
vious to the erection of colleges, the students lodg- 
ed in hotels or inns kept by the inhabitants, and 
defrayed out of their own pocket all charges for 
‘maintenance and education; and it was on account 
of the exorbitant demands to which they were ex- 

from the landlords of these inns, and to relieve 
them from such exactions, that colleges were found- 
ed for their accommodation and support. The most 
‘ancient of them is, 


we may premise, that, pre- 


St Peter's College, or Peter- house, which stands 


‘on the west side of ‘Trumpington street, and consists 
of two courts, separated from each other by a clois- 
ter and . This college was originally formed 
of two hotels, which Hugh de Balsham, sub-prior 
of Ely, in 1257, — and a pot me to the 
use of. the students, and afte s endowed for the 
support of a master, fourteen fellows, and eight 
olars. Since that time, however, its revenues have 
been considerably augmented by numerous benefac- 
tions, and its fellowships and scholarships . ortion- 
ally increased. It is reported, that when Lady Ma 
Ramsey offered a very large property to this col- 
lege, upon condition that its name should be chan- 
ged into Peter and Mary's, Dr Soame, the master, 
lied, with rather sarcastic humour, “ Peter has been 
too long a bachelor, to think of a female comrade in his 
old age; a dear-bought jest,“ says Fuller, “ for 
so good a benefactress; for Lady Ramsey, disgust- 
ed at his refusal, turned the stream of her benevolence 
into a different channel. The chapel of this college 
is a handsome structure, with embrasures and pinna- 
cles ; and over the altar-piece is a beautiful window 
of painted glass, representing the Crucifixion. In 
some parts it is very richly coloured, and the figures, 
which are copied from the famous picture of Ru- 
bens on the same subject at Antwerp, are nearly as 
large as life. pares eh yi 
7 Hall, when founded by Dr Richard Badew, 
the chancellor, in 1826, was called University Hall; 
but having been destroyed by fire about sixteen years 
after, it was rebuilt under its present name by Eli- 
- gabeth de Burghy third daughter and heiress to the 
last Earl of Clare, who endowed it with lands for 
the maintenance of a master, ten fellows, and as ma- 
ny scholars. In 1638, however, the whole colle 
was renewed by subscription, and is now one of the 
neatest and most uniform buildings in Cambridge. 
It is delightfully situated on the eastern bank of the 
Cam, consists of one spacious court, which is 


pilasters, of the Tuscan and Ionic 
orders. The middle tier of windows is adorned with 
pediments, and the other two with architraves ; and 
the whole is finished with a circular pediment, deco- 
rated with urns, an entablature, and handsome ba- 


ness and — of decoration, building of 
the kind in the university. Over the altar is a beau · 
tiful alcove, in which is a fine painting of the Salu- 
tation, by Cipriani. 

Pembroke Hall, which stands nearly opposite to 
Peter-House, on the east side of Trumpington street, 
was founded in 1843, by Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke. Her husband having been killed at a tilting- 
match on her wedding-day, this lady resolved to re- 
nounce the world, and to devote her immense pos- 
sessions to acts of benevolence. Having according- 
et a charter of incorporation from Edward 

II., she endowed this college for a master and six 
fellows; but its establishment was greatly increased 
by succeeding benefactors, and alerty by Hen- 
ry VI. who bestowed upon it the rich living of So- 
ham and other rectories. This building contains two 
courts, which are separated by the Fall, but they 
are both ancient, and make but a mean appearance. 
In a small detached brick building, which stands in 
the inner court, is contained a curious astronomical 
hollow sphere, presented to the college by Dr Ro- 
ger Long, and invented and partly constructed by 

imself. It is about eighteen feet in diameter; it 
can conveniently accommodate above thirty persons 
sitting within it, and the whole can be turned 
round by a small wineh, with the greatest faci- 
lity, though its weight is above one thousand 
pounds. ‘This machine, however, though the Doc- 
tor left the interest of L.200 bank annuities to keep 
the instrument and place in good repair, is now 
much damaged, and is fast falling into decay. * 

Corpus Christi, or Bene’t College, was originally 
called Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Mary,“ 
from the name of two religious societies, at whose 
joint expence it was at first established, and received 
the name of St Benedict or Bene’t, merely from its 
vicinity to the church dedicated to that saint. It 


: * The following descri on of this ingenious piece ef workmanship is contained in the second volume of Long’s Trea- 


tise on Astronomy: sphere 


eighteen feet in diameter, wherein thirty persons may sit conveniently. 
trance into it is over the south pole by six steps. The frame of the sphere consists of a number of iron 


The en- 
not 


semicircles, the northern ends of which are screwed to a large round plate of brass, with a hole in the centre of it. 


complete 

Through this hole, from a beam in the ceiling, comes the north 
ports the upper part b to its proper elevation to the latitude of Cambridge; the lower part of the sphere, so much 
of it as is invisible in England, is cut off; and the lower or southern ends of the meridians, or truncated 


the of the 


pole, a round iron rod, about three inches long, and sup- 


es, ter- 


minate on, and are screwed down to, a strong circle of oak, of about thirteen feet diameter, which, when the sphere is put 
into motion, runs upon large rollers of lignum vite, in the manner that the tops of some wind-mills are made to turn round. 
Upon the iron meridians is fixed a zodiac of tin, painted blue, whereon the ecliptic and heliocentric orbics of the planets are 
drawn, and the constellations and stars traced. The Great and Little Bear and Draco, are already painted in their places 


round the north pole; the rest of the constellations are 

with as little labour as it takes to wind up a jack, though 
nen it is made use of, a planetarium will 

by a frame of large timber.” * 


to follow. The whole is turned round with a small winch, 


the weight of the iron, tin, and wooden circle, is above 1000 pounds. 
be placed in the middle thereof. The whole, with the floor, is well supported 
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river; but the appropriation» of the money to this Cambridge, 
object, awaits the decease of two maiden sisters. In . 
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Cambridge. was begun in 1344, but was not finally. endowed un- 
ui 1336, when it received a master, eight fellows, 


three bible-clerks, and six scholars. This edifice is 
now much decayed, and it is intended to rebuild it 
upon a new and elegant plan, which is already de- 
signed, and shewn for inspection. A legacy of 
L. 1000 left by Dr Thomas Herring, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and a still larger one by Dr Mathias 
Mawson, master of the college, and bishop of Ely, 
are appropriated to that purpose. The library of 
this college contains a collection of very rare and va. 
luable manuscripts, chiefly relating to ecclesiastical 
affairs. It was left by Archbishop Parker, with 
this particular restriction, that if at any time twenty- 
five books are missing, and cannot be found in six 
months, the whole devolves by rotation upon Caius 
College and Trinity Hall, who, however, retain 
them only upon the same condition. This library is 
consequently kept with great care, and is annually 
visited and examined by the masters of these col- 
leges. 

Gonville and Caius College, or, as it is usually cal- 
led, Key’s College, was originally founded in 1348 
by Edmund Gonvile, near the gardens of St Be- 
ne’t’s; but this gentleman dying soon after it was 
begun, left a sum of money at the disposal of Bi- 
shop Bateman, for finishing and endowing it. The 
Bishop, who ‘was then engaged with his own foun- 
dation of Trinity Hall, deferred, for a time, the 
completion of his friend’s plan ; and afterwards, ha- 
ving removed its site, he fixed it near his own, and 
endowed it with lands and tenements for a master, 
four fellows, and two scholars. It formerly consist- 
ed of only two courts; but, in 1557, Dr John Caius, 
physician to Queen Mary, built a third, and pro- 
cured a charter of incorporation under its present 
name. He also erected an elegant gate to each court. 
The first, which is opposite the street, is very sim- 
ple, with the inscription, ** Humilitatis ;” the se- 
cond, in the middle of the college, is in a very fine 
style of architecture, and has on one side, the in- 
scription “ Virtutis,”? and on the other, “ Jo. Caius 
Posuit Sapientie ;’? the third, which leads to the 
senate-house, is more ornamented, exhibiting speci- 
mens of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, 
and has . Honoris’? inscribed upon it. In the chapel 
is a grand tomb, erected to the memory of Dr Caius, 
with the following epitaph : 


Fur Carus 
VIVIT POST FUNERA VIRTUS. 


Trintty-Hall, as we have already observed, owed 
its foundation as a college, to William Bateman, 
bishop of Norwich, who endowed it for a master, 
three fellows, and two scholars, to be students in 
the canon and civil law, and one fellow to study 
divinity. This college was originally one of the 
hotels for the accommodation om the students. It 
consists of a large court, and other buildings, and is 
handsomely built with stone, and uniformly sashed. 
Among the benefactions made to Trinity-hall, is one 


of £20,000, left in 1747, by Dr John Andrews, 


for the erection of two spacious wings, which are 
to extend from the present building towards the 


the chapel is a fine painting of the Presentation in 


the Temple,“ by Stella. 


King's College owes its origin to the piety and li- 
terature of Henry VI. who in 1441 instituted a small 
seminary for a rector and 12 fellows, which he de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary and St Nicholas. About 
two years after, he laid the foundation of the pre- 
sent building, and endowed it for a provost, 70 fel- 
lows and scholars, to be supplied from Eton, 3 chap- 
lains,6 clerks, 16 choristers and a music master, 16 offi- 
cers of the foundation, 12 servitors for the senior fel- 
lows, and six poor scholars. Had this building been 
finished according to its original plan, it would have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the most splendid palaces 
in Europe. But its completion was delayed by the 
disturbances of the state, which diverted the atten- 
tion of the monarch to more important concerns, and 
was at last prevented by his death, and the injustice 
of his successor. For though Henry left bequests 
sufficient for the complete execution of his plan, Ed- 
ward IV. deprived the college of many valuable 
estates, from which the expence of the building 
was to be defrayed. As it at present stands, how- 
ever, it sufficiently evinces the munificence of its 
founder, and its chapel displays, perhaps the most 
perfect specimen of Gothic architecture now remain, 
ing in Europe. This building, so justly admired 
by every artist for the sublimity, elegance, and in. 
genuity of its construction, is 316 feet inlength, and 
84 in breadth. On each side are eleven immense but- 
tresses, terminating in elegant pinnacles; and on 
each corner is an octangular tower, 1464 feet high, 
and crowned with a beautiful dome. Its open work- 
ed battlements also give an airiness and elegance to 
its appearance, and exhibits a fine contrast to the 
massive materials of which it is composed. The in- 
terior of the building is yet more striking, and its 
vast stone roof, unsupported by a single pillar, is an 
object of astonishment to every — It is in 
the form of a Gothic arch, but somewhat flattened 
at the centre, and is divided into twelve parts, sepa- 
rated from each other by the eleven principal arches, 
which spring from the buttresses. Each division of the 
roof is formed of elegant groined arches of beautifully 
carved work, and in the centre is suspended a massy 
stone, of above a ton in weight, and finely ornamented 
with roses and portcullisses. The inside walls are also 
wholly covered with numerous sculptured ornaments 
of exquisite and almost inimitable workmanship. These 
chiefly represent the arms of the houses of Vork 


and Lancaster, with a vast number of crowns, roses, 


portcullisses, and fleurs de lis. Some of the sup- 


porters, though cut in stone, display the hand of a 


skilful master, and equal in expression and character 
almost any marble sculpture. On a pannel, at the 
upper part of the screen which separates the anti- 
chapel from the choir, is a small piece of sculpture, 
in very bold relief, representing E 
ing the rebel angels from Heaven, which is univer- 
sally admired ; and on the altar-piece, is a fine’ paint- 
ing of the Taking down from the Cross, which 
was presented by the Earl of Carlisle, and is sup-. 
posed by some connoisseurs to be a production of 
4 
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Cambridge. Raphael, though his — 3 — the 


continent as the work of Daniel de f 
In addition, however, to the magnificence: of the 
building, and the sym elegance, and taste of its 
internal decorations, thischa ee 
for the exquisite beauty of its painted windows. | Of 
these there are twelve on each side, and one in the east 
end; the large west window being left plain, in order 
to introduce sufficient light into the chapel. The side 
windows are about 50 feet high, are separated by mun- 
nions into five lights, and are divided into an upper and 
lower com t by a stone transom. Each win- 
dow contains four paintings; and each painting fills 
two lights; and in the central light of each division 
is depicted an angel and a saint, exhibiting scrolls 
descriptive of the events represented in the other 
arts of the window. The subjects are all taken 
scripture history; those in the upper com- 
partments are in general selected from the Old Tes- 
tament, and ‘those underneath from. correspondent 
circumstances in the New. For instance, in the 
fourth window from the east end, on the north side, 
the delineations on the upper division are, 
Left side.—Elisha raising the son of the Shuna- 
mite. 5 — 
‘Right side. David returning from battle in tri- 
— with the 3 Women meeting 
im playing on their harps. ow as 
And on de lower diviaicn 2 bas 
Let side.—Christ raising Lazarus from the dead. 
- Right side.— Christ riding in triumph to Jerusa- 
1 — mounted on — tree. : 1 
in the arrangement of the paintings, a par- 
ticular order is observed throughout the whole. The 
subjects from the New Testament, on the north side, 
are all prior to the crucifixion of our Saviour; while 
those on the south side are posterior to that event; 
and the east window is devoted entirely to the most 
material circumstances immediately connected with 
that transaction. This window is 53 feet high and 
28 wide, and is separated, by two elegant buttresses 
and a transom, into six compartments. Each com- 
contains one subject, and is divided by 
munnions into three lights. In the lower division, 
from right to left, are, “ Christ exposed to the Peo- 
— Pilate . his Hands,“ and “ Christ 
aring the Cross.“ In 


ing which distinguish these paintings. ‘ The strong 
contrast, energy, and variety of er,“ says a 
modern author; * the powerful judgment evinced 


in the disposition and . the figures ; the 
boldness and freedom 3 * . 

a playful wildness of execution, to which hand 
of a master only could be competent ; the sublimity 
of the designs ; the richness and brilliancy of the 
colouring, and the vigorous and characteristic just- 
ness of expression in the different may well 
warrant assertion, that these admirable pieces 
2 rarely been paralleled, and scarcely ever 
exceeded.“ N 3 * 
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This « consists of two courts, one on each Cambridge 
side of the The old court, which is situ 
ted on the between the schools and Clarehall; 


is 120 feet long, and 90 broad; but from ite bein 

very ancient, many of the apartments are small an 

inconvenient. The new court is nearly 300 feet 

square, and is formed by the chapel on the north, 4 
rovost’s lodge on the east, and a magnificent edifice 
uilt of Portland stone on the west. On the south 

side, which is still empty, it is intended to erect a 

2 pile of building, which is to be separated 

the meh a — een colonnade. - 

Queen's ge was founded in 1448, by Marga: 
ret of Anjou, consort of Henry VI., — was en- 
dowed for a president and four fellows. These last, 
however, were afterwards increased to nineteen, be- 
sides 45 scholars, by Elizabeth, queen of Edward 
IV., who is annually celebrated as à co-founder. It 
is composed of two courts, and stands upon the east 
bank of the river, over which is a curious wooden 
bridge of one arch, supported by abutments of rus- 
tic stone work. 

Catherine Hall was founded in 1475, by Robert 
Woodlark, chancellor of the university, who ap- 
pointed a master and three fellows, and dedicated it 
to St Catherine. It consists of one quadran- 
gular court, open towards the street, from which it 
is separated by an iron pallisade, and a piece of ¢ 
planted with elms. Its west front, opposite 
College, is adorned with a handsome portico. 
Jesus College stands at the north. east end of the 


3 


town, u the site of an aneient Benedictine nun- 
nery, Which was dissolved by Henry VII., and its 
possessions granted to John Alcock, bishop of Ely, 


who, in 1497, converted it into a college for a mas- 
ter, six fellows, and six scholars. It has two courts, 
and its ipal front is 180 feet in length, elegant. 
ly built and sashed, with a handsome tower gat 

at the entrance. In the of this * 
placed the tombstone of one of the nuns. bah apes 
up many years since in the master’s garden, whi 
was formerly the burial-place of the nunnery. It has 
this inscription : 


MORIBVS. ORNATA. JACET. HIC, BONA. BERTHA. 
* . * ä 2 ‘ ROSATA, 
It is said that a subterratesde ' is still in 
existence, communicating with the priory at Barne- 


well, the remains of which are about a mile from 


hence. 

Christ's College stood formerly near Clarehall, on 
the side of a hotel called God’s House, and was first 
endowed by William Bingham for 24 scholars, in 
1442. It was removed to its t situation, on 
the north side of St Andrew's by Henry VI. 
who intended to increase the establishment ; ‘but was 
prevented by the ensuing civil wars. His mat 
sister, however, countess of Richmond, 
fulfilled his intentions in 1506, and endowed it for a 
. — 1 It consists of an old qua- 

ran court, a modern building behind, 
hich ‘ep designed by Inigo Jones. In the 4 
is shewn a large m tree, that was planted 
Milton, when a student The 2 is mu 
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and abstracted meditation, and on the pedestal is the Cambridge. 
inscription, Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit. 
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cambridge. decayed 5 but some of the scholars have endeavoured 


to preserve it, by covering the damaged parts with 
sheet lead. 1 „0 

St John’s College owes its original endowment, to 
the same Lady Margaret ; but it was not completed 
till after her death, and was opened, in 1516, for a 
master and $1 fellows. It occupies the site of a 
priory of the same name, and consists of three courts, 
extending from St John’s Street to the river. It is 
chiefly built of brick, and the entrance court from 
the street is ornamented with a magnificent portal 
and four towers. On the other side of the brook, 
which bounds the walks of this college, are the re- 
mains of an ancient and spacious e called Py- 
thagoras’ School, or Merton Hall. Its walls are 
strengthened with buttresses, and supported by arch- 
es of the Saxon style; but the building is otherwise 
completely devoid of ornament, except one window 
on each side, which has a slender pillar in the centre, 
with a capital decorated with a round moulding. 
This is supposed to have been the place where the 
monks of Croyland delivered their lectures. It is, 
however, now used as a bar. 

Magdalene College is situated in Bridge Street, on 
the west side of the river, and was originally a priory 
for canons- regular, dedicated to St Giles. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., it was purchased by Edward, 
duke of Buckingham, who erected a part of the pre- 

sent building, and intended to have endowed it; but 
was prevented by his execution, and the consequent 
confiscation of his property. It was afterwards en- 
dowed for a master and a fellows, in 1542, by 
Lord Audley, chancellor of England, who obtained 
a grant of it from the king, and a charter of incor- 
poration, under the name of St Mary Magdalene 
College. The chapel has a curious altar-piece of 
plaster of Paris, representing the two Maries at the 
sepulchre in alto relievo. 

Trinity College occupies the site of two ancient 
colleges, St Michael’s and King’s Hall, and several 
hotels. It was founded and endowed by Henry VIII. 
in 1346, and possesses the richest revenues of any si- 
milar establishment in Cambridge. Its buildings are 
also very magnificent, consisting of two spacious but 
irregular quadrangular courts, the largest of which 
measures 334 feet by 325 west and east, and 287 by 
256 north and south. The east entrance from the 
street is by a grand tower gateway, which is orna- 
mented by a statue of Henry VIII., and a variety of 
carving ; and the south gateway is surmounted with 
four lofty towers at the corners, and adorned with a 
fine statue of Queen Elizabeth in her robes... The 

chapel is built in the Gothic style, and was erected 
by the sister queens, Mary and Elizabeth. On the 
altar-piece is a fine picture of „ St Michael and the 

Devil,” by West; and on each side, an antique and 
curious piece of painting in perspective ; the one re- 
Presenting our Saviour and St John the Baptist; the 

other, the Virgin Mary and the mother of St John. 

Behind the organ gallery is a statue of the immortal 
Newton, executed in a masterly style by Roubilliac, 
and erected at the expence of Dr Robert Smith. 

The philosopher is represented in a loose gown of a 
master of arts, with a prism in his hands. he coun- 
tenance is turned upwards, with a look of profound 


The drapery and features are extremely beautiful; 
and the whole figure is considered one of the finest 
specimens of English statuary. 

_ There is, perhaps, no object in the University bet- 
ter worth a stranger’s notice, than the superb library 
of this college. It is a spacious apartment, occu- 
pying one side of the quadrangle called Neville’s 
Court. The coup d’cil at entering is surprisingly 
grand; the books are ranged on either side, and the 
compartments, severally crowned with busts of an- 
cient and modern authors. There are likewise busts 
of Newton and Bacon, both members of this col- 
lege, by Roubiliac, and many curious manuscripts 
and marbles presented to the college at different times 
by its members. des, 

In the master’s lodge are apartments for the chan- 
cellor and judges when they hold the assizes at Cam- 
bridge. t the installation of the Duke of Glou- 
cester at the annual commencement in July 1811, 
twelve hundred persons, consisting of members of 
the senate, and strangers of distinction, were sump- 
tuously entertained by his Royal Highness in the 
cloisters of Neville’s Court. 

Emanuel College occupies the site of a Domini- 
can convent, on the north side of St Andrew’s Street. 
It was founded in 1584, by Sir Walter Mildmay, 
and endowed for a master, three fellows, and four 
scholars. The altar-piece of the chapel is adorned 
with a fine painting of the“ Prodigal Son,“ by Am- 
miconi. Ly 
~ Sidney. Sussex College was originally a monastery 
of Franciscans, or Grey Friars, which was purchased. 
by the executors of Frances Sidney, countess of Sus- 
sex, who had bequeathed #5000, and. some other. 
property, for the foundation of a college, consisting 
of a master, 10 fellows, and 20 scholars. This be- 
quest, however, being found insufficient. to defray 
the expence of the buildings, &c. the fellows were 
reduced to seven. The chapel was rebuilt about 
twenty years ago; and has on the altar-piece, a fine 
painting of the“ Nativity,“ by Pittoni, a Venetian. 
In the master’s lodge is a curious original picture 
of Oliver Cromwell, who was educated here. 
Besides the colleges mentioned above, another is 
about to be established, by the name of Downing 
College, in pursuance of the will of Sir George Down- 
ing, Bart. who bequeathed several valuable estates, 
in failure of the issue of Sir Jacob Downing and his 
three sons, for the foundation of a college within the 
precinets of the university of Cambridge, to be called 
by his own name. On the death of Sir Jacob, who 
survived all his children, in 1764, the validity of the 
original will was disputed by his lady and her rela- 
tions, and was not finally settled until 1800, when 
the great seal was affixed to the charter for the in- 
corporation of the new college. The establishment 
is to consist of.a master, a professor.of the laws of 
England, a professor of medicine, and 16 fellows. 

The master, professors, and four fellows, are al- 
ready appointed, and considerable progress is made 
in the building, under that excellent architect, Wil- 
liam Wilkins, Esq. It is to be of the purest Do- 
ric; the principal gateway to face the entrance to the 
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Cembridge. town from London. When completed on Mr Wil- leſt side of the door at the east entrance; and on the Cambridge. 
——y-— kin’s plan, it will be at once an ornament and ho- 


nour to the University. 

» In the description of these e we have men- 
tioned only the number of fellows, &c. which were 
admitted upon each foundation on its first establish- 
ment. ‘These, however, have been greatly increased 
by subsequent benefactions ; and now amount to 
more than double the original number. The follow- 
ing list contains the number of fellows and scholar- 
ships belonging to each society, and the number of 
members attending the university in 1802. Each 
college has a master or head, who, in King’s College, 
is called provost, and in Queen’s, president. 


Fellows. Scholarships. Members. 


Peter House, - — 7 J 69 
Clare-Hall, - 20 ' 76 
Pembroke Hall - 16 : 80 
Bene’t, oe eS ee 60 52 
Caius, * = be 26 77 104 
Trinity Hall, 78 615 14 82 
King's, ad <a 70 94 
Bann - - 20 88 

atherine Hall, — 14 26 28 
Jesus, — > 16 41 102 
Christ’ 5 101 
St John’s, - ~ 61 114 465 
Magdalene, : 17 sy 61 
Trinity, n See 69 6548 
Emanuel, e 144 
Sidney, — 12 53 


Total number of members, 2147 


Those members, however, who are resident in the 
university during term, seldom exceed a thousand; and 
besides the fellows and scholars, there are also main - 
tained upon the foundation about 230 inferior officers 
and servants. 7 70 
The other buildings belonging to the university, 
are the senate-house, the library and schools, and the 
botanic garden. The senate-house, where all the 
public business of the university is transacted, is a 
superb edifice of the Corinthian order, erected in 
1722, from a design of Sir James Burrell. It occu- 
ies the north side of a grand 7 which has St 
Iary's church on the east, the library on the west, 
and on the south an empty space, on which it is in- 
tended to erect a building, which is to correspond 
exactly with the senate-house, and contain the con- 
sistory, registrar’s office, &c. This structure is 
built of Portland stone, and is decorated with pilas- 
ters and a handsome ballustrade. On the south and 
east entrances are elegant pediments, supported by 
four fluted Corinthian columns, with finely carved 
capitals. The interior of the building, which mea- 
sures 101 feet in dena 42 in „and $2 in 
height, is ornamented with wainscots, carvings, and 
pe 4 of Norway oak; the ceiling is enriched with 
stucco work, which displays considerable taste, and 
the floor is laid with black and white marble in alter- 
nate squares. In the centre of the apartment, on the 
north wall, is a statue of George I., executed by 
Rysbrack ; and opposite is a statue of II., 
by Wilton. An elegant statue of the late Duke of 
Somerset when young, by Rysbrack, occupies the 


right is an emblematical aoe of Alma Mater, ene 
an, 


cuted by Borotta, an I and presented to the 

university by Sir Peter Burrell. On the scroll is in- 

scribed: 

Cuncti Adsint, Meritag. E Præmia. Palme. 

% Let all be present, and expect the palm, the re- 
ward of merit.“ 


A statue of the late Mr Pitt, for which L.7000 
were raised by private subscription, is in the hands 
of Nollekens, and to be placed here. 

The schools surround three sides of a small court, 
and were erected, in 1443, at the expence of the uni- 
versity, assisted by liberal benefactions. On the 
north side is the divinity school; on the west the 
8 school; and on the south the school for 
aw and physic. The whole quadrangle over the 
schools is occupied by the library, which consists of 
four apartments, and was erected, in 1480, at the 
joint charge of Rothéram, archbishop of York, and 

unstal, Gishop of Durham. The new room front- 
ing the square, which was rebuilt in 1775, has a spa- 
cious piazza, and is surmounted with a handsome 
ballustrade and urns. In the vestibule are an an- 
tique colossal statue of Ceres, from the temple of 
Eleusis ; the Cippus, from the tomb of Euclid, and 
a number of antique marbles, inscriptions, &c. which 
were brought from Greece by Dr E. D. Clarke, and 
MrCripps of Jesus’ College. This library contains ma · 
ny valuable and curious manuscripts, among which 
is the Beza MS. of the four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, supposed to have been written in the third 
or fourth century, and to be one of the oldest ma- 
nuscripts extant. 

The botanical garden lies at the south-east end of 
the town, near Bene’t Coll and contains nearly 
five acres, richly stored with all kinds of plants, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnzan system. An ele- 
gant green-house, above 100 feet long, has been late- 

erected ; and also a large and handsome building 

or the botanical, chemical, and mineralogical lectures. 
In the university of, Cambridge every college is a 
co te body, governed by its,own. statutes, but 
ie the controul of the common laws of the uni- 
versity. . The government of the whole is vested in 
the senate, and certain magistrates and officers of its 
appointment. All doctors and masters of arts are 
members of this body, which is divided into two 
houses, denominated Regents, and Non-Regents.— 
Masters of arts of less than five years standing, and 
doctors of less than two, constitute the Regent, or 
Upper House, which is also called the White Hood 
House, from its members having their hoods lined with 
white silk; all the rest belong to the Non-Regent, or 
Er Black H ouse, 

rom the colour of the lining of their hoods; but the 
public orators, and all doctors of more than two 
standing, may vote in either house. A committee of 


the senate, called the Caput, which is chosen annually, 


and consists of the vi — cellor, a doctor 7 each 
faculty, and a regent non regent master of arts, 
5 and determine what graces or bills are to be 
laid before the senate; and ev must have 
their unanimous approbation before it can be admit- 
ted. . The public officers of the university are, the 
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Cambridge. chancellor, who is, in general, one of the prineipal 
oodility, and possesses the sole executive authority 


within the limits“ of the university, exeept in matters 
of felony; the high steward, whose duty is to assist 
the chancellor and other officers when requisite, and 
to hear and determine capital causes ; the vice · chan - 
cellor, who is always a master of some college or 
hall, and upon whom the management of the univer- 
sity devolves in the absence of the chancellor; two 
proctors, who must be regent masters of arts, attend 
to the discipline of the bachelors and under gradu 
ates, and read the graces and register the votes in 
the White Hood House; two taxors, who regulate 
the markets, and take cognisance of weights’ and 
measures; two moderators, who superintend the ex- 
ercises and disputations on philosophical questions, 
and also the examinations previous to conferring the 
degree of bachelor of arts; two ‘scrutators, who are 
non-regents, and who read the graces and collect the 
votes in the Lower House; the public ‘orator, who 
is the mouth of the senate on all publie occasions, 
reads and writes all its letters, and presents to all ho- 
norary degrees, with an appropriate speech; and the 
commissary, who is assistant, or assessor, to tlie viee- 
chancellor. Here are also a registrar, three esquire 
bedells, and two librarians; besides a number of in- 
ferior officers, who are appointed by the vice chan- 
cellor, and hold their offices for life. 
Besides the fellows and scholars, who are main! 
tained upon the foundations, there are two other 
classes of students, called Pensioners and Sizars. 
The greater pensioners, who are generally the young- 
er sons of the nobility, or young men of fortune, 
have the privilege of dining at the fellows” table, and 
are also called Fellow Commoners ; while the others 
dine with the scholars,’ but both live at their own ex- 
pence. The sizars are commonly men of inferior 
fortune, who are assisted in prosecuting an expensive 
education, by exhibitions and other benefactions. 
These, however, frequently succeed by merit to the 
highest honours and emolument of the university; and 
it is from this class that most of the dignitaries of the 
church of England have been taken. N N 
Several prizes, to the value of £639, 5s. are an- 
nually distributed for the encouragement of science 
and classical literature. Those who are open to the 
whole university, amount to 4353, 5s.; the rest are 
confined to individual colleges. 1 
Cambridge possesses several charitable institutions, 
among which the principal is Addenbrooke’s Hospi- 
tal, which is the general infirmary for the town and 
country. It received its name from John Adden- 
brooke, an eminent physician, who béqueathed, in 
1719, about 44000 for its erection, and was first in- 
tended merely for the gratuitous cure of the indigent 
sick. Its original design, however, was changed in 
1766, when it was converted into a general hospital ; 
and since that time it has been calculated, that 700 


te have been annually admitted and relieved, 


e free grammar school, which was founded in 


1613, * of the will of Stephen Perse, for 
the accommodation of 100 boys, is now so misérably 
mismana ed, that the school is deserted, and two or 
three scholars receive their lesson at the lodgings of 


merly a cele ö 
in Bess Though greatly declined,’ it still re- 


the master. There are, however, a number of cha. Cambridge. 


rity schools in Cambridge, which are well supported 
by endowments, benefactions, and voluntary subscrip- 
tions; and sevẽral alms- houses have been endowed by 
generous and humane individuals, for the reception 
of the aged and infirm poor, who are comfortably 
lodged and maintain d. 

On the site of the old castle of Cambridge, a 


county jail has. been lately erected, from a convenient 


and extensive plan of the celebrated Howard. This 
castle was built, or, according to Fuller, * re-edified,” 
by William the Conqueror, in order to ensure the 
submission of the monks of Ely, who had attempt - 
ed to resist his authority. The gate house is the 
only part now standing, the rest of it having been 
ee in the reigns of Henry IV. and Queen 


Mary, and its materials appropriated to other build- 


ings. Near it, and within the bounds of the intrench- 
ments, is a high artificial hill, which is supposed by 
many to have been raised by the Britons before the 
Roman invasion. It commands a fine view of the 
town and the surrounding villages; and the prospect is 


- terminated by Ely cathedral, which is about 17 miles 


distant, and can be clearly distinguished by the na- 
ked eye. The town jail, with a bridewell contiguous 
to it, stands on the opposite side of the town. 
Cambridge has no manufactures of any conse» 
quence, 108 very little business is carried on here, 
except what is immediately or remotely’ connect 
with the university. Its numerous shops furnish the 
different colleges with every necessary ; and the tu- 
tors are answerable for the payment of the bills of 
their respective pupils. The markets are abundantly 
supplied, and are under the jurisdiction of the uni- 
versity. From its convenient situation, however, as 
the head of inland navigation a naive it has 4 
considerable trade in oil, iron, coals, and corn. Great 
quantities of butter are brought every week from 
Norfolk and the Isle of Ely to this city, from whence 
it is sent to London. What is sold in Cambridge is 
made up in rather a singular way, every pound being 
rolled out to the length of a yard, for the conveni« 
ence of dividing it into small ‘portions, called sizes, 
for the use of the students. It has two annual fairs: 
Midsummer, or Pot Fair as it is called, from the 
great quantity of earthen ware which is then exposed 
to sale, is held on a common, near Jesus’ College; 


it commences on Midsummer day, and continues a 


fortnight. Sturbridge Fair begins on the 18th of 
September, and continues the same time. It is held 
in a field, 1 — a mile from the city, and was for- 

ated mart of trade, and the largest fair 


tains a large trade in wool, hops, leather, cheese, and 
iron; and two days are appropriated to the sale of 
horses. un rn eee 
Cambridge, since its first establishment as a seat of 
learning, has been exposed to various changes of for- 
tune. The first school for the instruction of youth 
in this place, is supposed to have been instituted by 
Sigebert, king of East Anglia, about the year 631. 
It aide J es however, that in the time of Al- 
fred, this institution no longer existed, as that prince 
complained, „that he could find no teachers when he 


pe jurisdietion of the university extends a mile every way round from any part of che suburbe⸗ 


r ee eee eee ee Eee ee 
- 


rr 


and teachers 


CAMs 


wurd the Elder erected “ halls for the students, and 


chairs and seats for the doctors, at his own chargy 


In 1010, the town was plundered and burnt by the 
Danes; and in the reign of William II. it underwent 
a similar misfortune from Roger de Montgomery, in 
retaliation for some affront’ given him by the king, 
when the university was for some time abandoned. 
Though Henry I. in order to induce the students to 
return, invested the town with several valuable privi- 
5, yet it continued in a very languid state, until 

‘© Joffrid, abbot of Croyland,“ according to Peter 
Blerensis, in his Appendix to Ingulphus, “ sent to 
his manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gilbert, 
his fellow monk, and professor of divinity, who, with 
three other monks that had followed him to Eng- 
land, and were well versed in er theorems, 
and other primitive sciences, repaired daily to Cam- 
bridge, and having hired a public barn, made open 
profession of those sciences, and soon collected a great 
number of scholars.“ Out of this little fountain, 
increased to a great river, continues the same author, 
% we see how the city of God has become enriched, 
and England rendered fruitful by the many masters 
ing forth from . as from 

paradise.“ Its prosperity, however, was again 
checked by a dreadful fire in 1174, which destroyed 
most of the churches and houses, and “ only stopt,’? 
says Fuller, “ for want of fuel to feed its fury.“ 
During the contest between King John and his ba- 
rons, the town was successively pillaged by their for- 
ces; and in 1281, some very serious disputes arose 
between the members of the university and the towns- 
men, concerning their respective rights, which ter- 
minated in open hostility. The towns people having 


assembled in a tumultuous manner, committed many 


flagrant acts of violence against the university. They 
carried off its charters, records, and other papers, 
which they burnt in the market-place, and compelled 
the-chancellor and other officers to renounce, under 
pain of death, all the privileges that bad ever been 
ted to it, and to sign a bond, investing its entire 
uture government in the burgesses of the town. But 
these daring proceedings were soon stopped by the 
appearance of the Bishop of Norwich, Who, having 
entered the town with a few soldiers, restored fora 
time tranquillity to the city, and punished the prin? 
cipal offenders. The mayor was deprived of his of- 
fice, the liberties of the town were forfeited, and 
given to the vice-chancellor; and though the cor- 
ration was afterwards restored in the reign of 
Henry VIII., many of its former privileges remain- 
ed with the university. The animosity between the 
two parties, however, continued, which often burst 
forth in acts of hostility and commotion ; and peace 
was not completely restored to this university until 


the reign of Elizabeth. About six years after her 


accession, this 3 visited Cambridge, where she 
was entertained with various dramatic exhibitions, 
besides orations, disputations, and other academical 

sises,; and, at her art ure, she recommended 
to the university, in an elegant Latin speech, & to 
make the result of their studies public, and lamented 
that her predecessors had so provided them with 
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Cambridge. had youth and leisure to be instructed ;”” and we learn 
— — — chronicle of the Hyde-Abbey, that Ed- 


“CAM 


splendid buildings, that she was placed in the situa- Cambridge- 


tion of Alexander, who was ved when he had 
no more provinces to bestow; but promised to re- 
tain their interest in her m till circumstances: 
admitted of her making a provision for them ade- 
uate to her intentions.“ In 1680, this city was vi- 
sited with a dreadful plague, which carried off be 
tween three and four hundred of its inhabitants. The 
students were obliged to retire to their respective 
homes, and the assizes were removed to Royston. In 
the contest between Charles I. and his parliament, 
the university of Cambridge took part with the kingy 
and sent a quantity of their plate to be converted 
into money for his use. This exposed them to the 
displeasure of Cromwell, who deprived them of 
some of their privileges, and levied heavy contribu~ 
tions upon the city. Upon the restoration, however, 
these privileges were restored, and many new im- 
rovements and regulations were adopted, which 
Fave greatly contributed to the peace and prosperity 
of the university. Since that time, the advancement 
of its reputation as a seat of learning has been uni- 
form and uninterrupted. ; 
The government of the city of Cambridge is vest- 
ed in the officers of the university and the corpora- 
tion, the vice-chancellor being always a magistrate 
by virtue of his office. The corporation consists of 
a mayor, high steward, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four common council’ men, four bailiffs, a 
town-clerk, and other officers. It sends four mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the university, who are 
chosen by the senate, and two for the city, who are 
elected by the mayor, bailiffs, and freemen not. re- 
ceiving ez amounting in all to about 200 voters. 
According to the census of 1801, Cambridge con- 
tained 1691 houses, and 10,087 inhabitants, of whom 
1306 were returned as employed in trade and manu- 
factures, and 811 as belonging to the university; 
and in 1811, the total population was 11, 108. North 
lat. 52° 12’ 36"; East long. Oe 4/15”. See Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, vol. ii- p. 21—109 ; Har- 
raden’s Cantabrigia depicta; Camb. 1811; and the 
Cambridge Guides, Lond. 1794, (x) 
. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, one of the inland coun- 
ties of England, is bounded on the north by Lin- 
colnshire, on the north-west by Northamptonshire;: 
on the west by Huntingdonshire, on the south west: 
by Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, on the south by: 
ssex, on the south-east by Suffolk, and on the. 
north-east by Norfolk. 211 i 
The northern part of Cambridgeshire consists. 
chiefly of what is called the Isle of Ely, which is a 
separate district, possessing a jurisdiction of its own. 
The greater part of this tract is fenny ground, in- 
tersected by innumerable channels and. drains, and 
forming part of a very spacious level, ‘stretching in- 
to the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and. 
Huntingdon. In the midst of these level marshes, 
the towns and villages built upon the elevated grounds 
rise like islands from the sea, and may be distinguish- 
ed at the distance of several miles. All the low 
grounds which are formed by the stagnation of wa- 
ter from the overflowing rivers of this tract, are na- 
turally boggy ; but, by cutting drains and erecting 
embankments, considerable portions of it have been 
20 
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Cambridge converted into fertile water meadows, or into good 


shire. 


arable land, which produces from forty-five to sixty 


"bushels of oats per acre. Wheat and cole-seed are 


also grown in considerable quantities ; and, in the 
north-western part of the county, several thousand 
acres are laid out in excellent pasture. 

In the part of the county which borders on Nor- 
folk, particularly in the neighbourhood of Elm, Up- 
well, and Outwell, hemp and flax are produced in 
abundance. Butter of the finest quality is made in 
the dairy-farms of this district; and, owing to the 

eculiar nature of the p»sturage in the neighbour- 
fase of Cottenham, the cheese of that place is re- 
markable for a flavour particularly delicious. Calves 
are also suckled here for the London market. The 
growth of corn in the north west corner of the 
county is particularly favoured by the rich marshes ; 
but the luxuriant crops which it produces are often 
destroyed by the high floods which inundate the 
county in rainy seasons. 

The south and the south-western part of Cam- 
bridgeshire, which is watered by the Cam, is the most 
fertile and agreeable. The land is considerably ele- 
vated, and produces wheat, barley, and oats, in great 
quantities, while many thousands of sheep of the 
Norfolk and west country kinds are pastured on the 
heaths and commons with which those districts are 
intersected. Saffron is cultivated in some of the 
parishes which border upon Essex ; and the valley of 
the Cam, from Steeple Morden to Walton, is deno- 
minated the Dairies, from being wholly appropriated 
to dairy farms. 

The district in the south east of the county, which 
extends from the Gogmagog hills about four miles 
to the east of Cambridge, to the town of Newmar- 
ket, is bleak and thinly inhabited. Barley is grown 
in some of the more fertile portions, but the rest 
is chiefly applied to sheep-walks. This divsion 
is connected with that immense tract of land 
which stretches into Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
forms one of the most extensive downs in England, 

In this county there is a very considerable variety 
of soil. Chalk, gravel, loam under clay, and clay 
upon gualt, form the soil of the upland districts. 
In the fens, the soil is a strong black earth, or 
meor, lying on a gualt of gravel, or turf moor, 
and is very favourable to the cultivation of oats 


and cole seed. In the neighbourhood of Wisbech, 


the soil is a mixture of sand and clay, or seit. 
In the cultivation of these different soils, oil-cake 
dust, eer dung, decayed woollen rags, soot, &c. 
are employed as auxiliaries to the common manures. 
The soot is generally laid on in spring, at the rate 
of 20 bushels an acre, for the puree of drivin 

away the wire worms which infest the heavy aad 
light soils. These worms, which are of a yellow eo- 
lour, and resemble the centipede, would otherwise 


destroy the wheat. No particular attention is paid 


to the making of dunghills. The drill husbandry,” 
say the learned authors of the Beauties of England 
and Wales, ¢ till lately had been chiefly employed at 
Wimpole, on the estate of Lord Hardwicke, but ap- 


The chalky lands are well fitted for the growth of beech, 
oak, ash, and elm, 


pears to be fast spreading, and, with the introduction Cambridge- 


of some new agricultural machines, promises to be- 


come of essential service. The general rent of farms “~~ “~~ 


is from £50 to £350 per annum; but the rental of 
some in the neighbourhood of Wisbech are as high as 
£800, and one in the parish of Wood Ditton, is oc- 
cupied at the rent of 1000 guineas yearly. The wood- 
lands are extremely small, the whole quantity of tim- 
berthroughout the con scarcely amounting to 1000 
acres, and these principally scattered through the pa» 
rishes of Stackworth, Wood Ditton, Linton, Bart- 
low, Boxworth, Wimpole, and Madingley.* The 
greatest part of the land is open field; but the in- 
closures are rapidly taking place, new bills for that 
purpose being applied for and obtained, every ses- 
sion of parliament, Manufactures are hardly known 
in this county; and, with the exception of those pers 
sons who obtain subsistence by making the celebra- 
ted white bricks, and coarse pottery with the same 
clay, in the neighbourhood of Ely, most of the inha- 
bitants are employed in agriculture; others derive 
support from spinning yarn for the Norwich wea- 
vers.“ The principal breeds of sheep in this county 
are the Norfolk, the West Country, and the Cam- 
bridgeshire. The number of sheep amounts to about 
152,928. The extent of highland country upon 
which they pasture is about 243,300 acres. : 

The chief rivers in Cambridgeshire are the Ouse 
and the Cam. The Ouse rises in Northampton- 
shire, and after watering Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire, it enters Cambridgeshire between Fenny 
Drayton and Erith, from which it runs eastward 
through the fens, till at some distance above Denny 
abbey it turns to the north, and passing Streatham, 
Ely, and Littleport, it crosses the north western 
part of Norfolk, and flows into the sea at Lynn 
Regis. The Cam, or Granta, which probably re- 
ceived its name from its crooked course, has three 
branches, the principal of which rises at Ashwell in 
Hertfordshire, and enters Cambridgeshire to the west 
of Gilden Morden. After flowing to the north-east 
and receiving several rivulets, it is enlarged near 
Grantchester by the united waters of some streams 
which rise in the county of Essex. After this 
junction, it takes a northerly course, flows through 
the walks of the chief colleges in Cambridge, and 
falls into the Ouse at Harrimere in the parish of 
Streatham. 

Besides these rivers, there are numerous artificial 
streams in the northern part of the county for carry- 
ing off the surplus water of the fenny grounds. The 
principal of these drains are the old and new Bedford 
rivers, which are navigable for more than twenty 
miles from Erith to Denver. It is in contemplation 
to cut a canal from Clayhive, seven miles below Cam- 
bridge, to Saffron-Walden and Bishops: Stopford, in 
all a distance of 25 miles; by this means the inland 
navigation from Lynn and from Cambridge to the 
metropolis would be completed. reer 

The Great Level of the Fens, which lies in the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, includes nearly 


and there are many places well adapted for the cultivation of 
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400,000 acres, and ap to have been formerly firm 
and dry and 9 Great quantities, both 


of the trunks and the roots of fir and oak trees, and 
of furze and nut bushes, standing in the solid earth, 
have been found at various depths in the fens; and it 
pears from the description of the Fenny country, 
given by Henry of Huntingdon, who lived in the 
time of Kin Stephen, and of William of Malms- 
bury, who lived in the first year of Henry II., that 
it was covered with fine wood, and was in every re- 
spect a flourishing and agreeable district. A few 
centuries afterwards, however, the fens were covered 
with water, and reduced to the state of a morass: 
the health of the inhabitants was destroyed by the 
noxious exhalations from the stagnant waters: the 
county was rendered impassable even to boats from the 
» reeds, and slime with which it was covered; 
and the inhabitants were in danger of perishing for 
want of food. 
As early as the reign of Edward the First, attempts 
were made to drain the fens; and in the subsequent 
reigns of Edward III., Elizabeth, Charles I., Charles 
II., &c. these attempts were continued with various 
success, Inthe year 1795,a bill was carried in parlia- 
ment for improving the outfall of the river Ouse, and 
the drainage of the South and Middle Levels, by 
making a cut across the marshes from Eaubrink to 
Lynn; a plan from which very considerable advan- 
tages are e ed. Great numbers of windmills 
have been erected for the se of conveying the 
water from the e eee all the 
measures which have been taken for this purpose, 
the crops are often carried away by inundations, and 
the best land overwhelmed and rendered useless. 
Nearly 150,000 acres. of fenny ground/are still in an 
unimproved state, and their ave value scarey 
exceeds four shillings per acre. The Cambridge- 
shire canal commences in the river Ouse, at Harri- 
mere, and terminates in the town of Cambridge. A 
cut of three miles extends to Reche, and another of 
three miles and a half to Burwell. The river Cam 
is embanked invall its lower parts above the adjoining 
fens. It has no locks in some parts, but it has sluices 
for making flushes of water to enable: boats to pass 
the shallows. iNidus 
This county is not distinguished by numerous re- 
mains of antiquity. At a short distance from the 
village of Chesterton are seen some vestiges of a Ro- 
man camp, called Harborough 


remain, enclose nearly six acres of ground, in which 
several Roman coins have been found, one of which 
had the head of Rome on one side, and Castor and 
Pollux on horseback on the reverse. On the Gog- 
magog hills, about four miles to the east of Cam- 
bridge, and the highest hills in the county, are the 


remains of a fort or camp, which has three ramparts. 
and two grafts. It is nearly circular, and is about 


246 paces in diameter, enclosing about thirteen acres 
and a half of ground. It cannot be ascertained whe- 
ther this camp was the work of the Romans, Britons, 
or Danes; but some are of opinion that it was erect- 
ed by the British as a check to that of the Romans 
at Harborough, which is situated directly: i 

to it. A Roman highway runs southward from the 


or Arbury, of a form 
nearly square. Three parts of the vallum which yet 
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brow of the hill, and points directly to Cambridge, Cambridges 


according to Gale, or to Grantchester, according to 


re, 


- 3 Cambyscs. 
Horsley, Several Roman coins were found here in 


digging a cellar in 1685, At a place beside the river, 
called Damhill near Trumpington, many. urns con- 
taining. human bones, have been found at different 
times; and also several vases and Hence it 
has been regarded as a Roman burying place. In 
the year 1694, when some husbandmen were plough- 
ing a field, they turned up several ancient coins, some 
large gold rings, and a thin plate of lead. One of 
the Nee then thrust his hand into the earth, 
and brought out three silver plates of a cireular shape, 
and about six inches in diameter. The two largest 
were kept together by a small silver rivet passing 
through their centres, and on one of them were some 
knobs and figures, and a Dano-Saxon inscription. 
Excepting the three first words, which are unintelli- 
gible, the inscription, which proves it to have been 
a charm or amulet, may be thus. translated: O 
Lord, Lord, him always defend who carryeth me 
about with him; grant him whatever he desires.“ 
In the year 1730, when the road was making from 
March to Wisbech, three urns were discovered full 
of burnt bones and ashes, and also a pot containing 
300 pieces of silver coin of all the emperors. from 
Vespasian to Antoninus Pius. An altar, 21 inches 
high, was found at Ely and at Welney, various coins 
have been discovered in urns. At the village of Ar- 
rington, the skeleton of 16 human bodies was found 
in 1721, in digging for a water course, and within two 
feet of the surface. The bones were lying irregu- 
larly, some in heaps, and others of the parts of only 
one skeleton. In a burrow between Haslingtield and 


Comberton, was found a freestone coffin, covered with. 


a stone inlaid of divers colours. 
i ire is about 50 miles. long, about 25 


miles broad at its southern and western extremity, and 


130 miles in circumference. It contains 686 square 
miles, 437, 040 square acres, about one third of 
which is arable, one third in pasturage, and the other 


third in an uncultivated state. The number of houses 
in 1801, is 16,139, and the population 89,346; the 
number of males is 44, 08 l, and the number of females 


45,265, of whom 11,988 were returned as employ- 
ed in trade and manufactures. The population, ac- 


cording to the new returns in 1811, is 100,109. 


There are 160 parishes in Cambridgeshire, one city, 


Ely, and nine market towns, viz. Cambridge, the 
county town, Caxton, Linton, March, Newmarket, 
Sohans, Thorney 
It is divided into fifteen hundreds; sends six members 
ent, two for the county, two for the town, 


Wisbech, and part of Royston. 


to par 

two for the university. This county is the dio- 
cese of Ely, and in the Norfolk circuit. It pays 
nine parts of the land tax, and furnishes: the militia 
with 480 men. In 1806, the total return of income 
under the property tax was 1, 224, 197. The amount 


of the poors rates in 1803, was £105,376 at 48. Sid. 
i pti. England and 


in the pound. See the tion 
Wales, vol. i. p. 220; the Beauties of England and 
Wales, by Brayley and Britton, vol. ii. p. 15 and. 
Vancouver’s General View of the Agriculture of the. 
County of Cambridge. (o) 

CAMBYSES. See Persta.. 
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with their inscriptions; arid in 1603, a collection of Camden. 
the ancient historians of Britain, was sent from te 
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CAMDEN, WAN, one of the most learned 


men that this country has produced, was born at 


Camden. 


London in 1581, of respectable, but not opulent pa- 
rents. He received the rudiments of his education 
in Christ’s hospital ; was afterwards sent to St Paul’s 
school; entered, at the age of fifteen, a servitor at 
Oxford; and laid the foundation of his classical eru- 
dition under Dr Thomas Cooper, who was afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln. By the mfluence of the Popish 
party, he was disappointed of a fellowship ; and soon 
after went to London, where he successfully prosecu- 
ted his studies, his literary friends kindly supplying 
him with money and books. In 1573 he returned to 
Oxford, where he obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; and, two years afterwards, he was appoint- 
ed second master of Westminster school, the duties 
of which office he discharged with fidelity and dili- 
gence, and rose to the rank of head-master in 1593. 
Notwithstanding the laborious duties of his office, he 
found time, while at Westminster, to collect and pre- 
‘pare materials for his great work Britannia, a choro- 
graphical description of the‘kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the adjacent Islands, with 
an account of the origin, manners, and laws of the in- 
habitants from the remotest antiquity. This learned 
work established his reputation as a scholar all over 
Europe. In 1593, he published a fourth edition of 
it in folio, much enlarged and improved, and embel- 
lished with valuable maps; for which he had been at 
great pains to collect new materials, and to avail him- 
self of the information of his literary friends. It was, 
however, severely criticised, and charged with many 
errors, which obliged its author to revise it anew; 
but while he candidly acknowledged and corrected 
his mistakes, he also proved, from various undoubted 
authorities, that he had in many instances been un- 
{justly attacked. The edition which received his fi- 
ishing hand was printed in 1607. Dr Holland of 
Coventry having published a translation of it in 1611, 


in which he had inserted several articles of his own, 


Edmund Gibson of Oxford, afterwards Bishop of 
London, gave a new translation of it in 1695, free of 
all interpolations: but, because Holland’s additions 
were often valuable, and because it was generally be- 
-lieved that he had consulted Camden himself when 
he met with any difficulties, Gibson preserved them, 
and placed them at the bottom of the page. He al- 
so added remarks of his own at the end ag each coun- 
ty, either to confirm what Camden had advanced, or 
to supply his defects; with a list of the persons by 
whom he was furnished with his materials. This edi- 
tion was published in two volumes folio in 1722, un- 
der the bishop's on inspection: but the public has 
been favoured with a new translation, and much im- 
proved edition, by the learned Mr Gough, who has 
enlarged it to nearly double the size of the preceding 
edition. a 5 

In 1597, Camden published a Greek Grammar, 
which was taught in all the public schools in the 
kingdom, and ran ree nearly a hundred editions. 
In the subsequent year, he was taken from the office 
of schoolmaster, and promoted to the higher one of 
Clarenceux king at arms. In 1600, he published an 
account of all the monuments in Westminster Abbey, 


5 


which, as appears by his diary, was 


— at Frankfort, under his superintendance, which 
e had originally intended as the ground. work of a 
civil history of kg After the discovery of the 
gunpowder plot, King James, desirous to guard the 
reformed churches on the continent against the ene- 
mies of the Protestant religion, as well as to satisfy 
foreign princes of the justice of his own proceedings 
against the conspirators, made choice of Camden as 
the fittest person to draw up in Latin a narrative of 
that infamous plot. He executed this work with 
great accuracy, spirit, and elegance; and in testimo- 
ny of its having received the royal sanction, it issued 
from the press of the king’s printer. In 1615, he 
published in Latin his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
also under the sanction of his sovereign, and with this 


solemn appeal to posterity for his veracity as a histo- 


rian, “I dedicate and consecrate it at the altar of 
truth to God, to my country, and to posterity.“ 


From the reputation of the author, this work raised 


reat expectations, which were not disappointed. It 
is a valuable historical composition, although, in the 
opinion of many, the reign of that illustrious princess 
is drawn with a partial hand. The favourable re- 
ception which the first part of that work received 
from the public, might have determined him to pro- 
ceed, had he not been sensible of the inconvenience 
attending the publication of a history, while the per- 
sons who had borne a distinguished part in it, or their 
immediate descendants, were still alive. This consi- 
deration made him resolve that the second volume 
should not be published till after his death, and left 
him at liberty to prosecute his history with that spi- 
rit of impartiality and freedom, with which he had so 
solemnly professed to guide his enquiries. That it 
might be given to the public in an entire state, he 
caused one copy to be deposited in the Cotton libra- 
ry, and another to be lodged with a friend for publi- 
cation, who undertook faithfully to execute the trust 
committed to him. a 
Besides the foregoing works, he wrote many va- 
luable essays on British antiquities, at the request, 
and in compliance with the practice, of the learned 
society of autiquaries, some of which have been pub- 
lished by the laborious Hearne; in his collection of 
discourses on English antiquities ; and these give rea- 
son to regret that others have been lost, which would 
have thrown light upon those subjects. This emi- 
nent scholar concluded his services to the republic of 
letters, by founding a professorship of history at Ox- 
ford, for which he may be reckoned among the chief 
benefactors to that university; the first professor be- 
ing nominated by himself in 1622. He died the fol- 
lowing year at his house in Kent, in the 73d year of his 


age; and by his will, written by himself on the last an- 


niversary of his birth, May 2. 1623, (an anniversary 


always spent in 
charitable deeds and pious meditations, ) he modestly 


directed that he should be privately buried at what- 


ever place he should die. But his executors did not 
obey his injunctions, They interred him with great 
pomp, in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey, op- 
posite to the tomb of the poet Chaucer; and caused 


r 
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a handsome statue of white marble to be erected to 


nym his memory, holding in his hand a book with Britan- 
nia inscribed on it. 


Camden was not more distinguished by his learn- 
ing than by his virtues, His character is thus sum- 
med up by one of his biographers. “In his writings 

he was candid and modest ; in his conversation easy 
and innocent ; and in his whole life even and exem- 
plary. When he was young, learned men were his 
“patrons: when he grew up, the learned were his in- 
timates: and when he became old, he was the patron 
of the learned: so that learning was his only study, 
and learned men his only society.“ The high repu- 
tation which his writings acquired among foreigners, 
is both honourable to himself and to his country; 
and it might have been in a great measure owing to 
the mildness and candour of his disposition, that few 
who have been so eminent in the republic of letters, 
have suffered so little from the critical censures of 
cotemporary writers. That he maintained a very ex- 
tensive correspondence’ with learned men, both at 
home and abroad, appears from his letters and annals, 
which have been given to the public; and such was 
his reputation as a scholar, all over Europe, that it 
was deemed a great omission in a foreigner to visit 
England, and return without seeing Camden. See 


Biog. Brit.; Bishop Gibson’s and Smith’s Lives of 


Camden. (A. F.) . 
CAMEL, a genus of quadrupeds belonging to the 
order pecora of Linnæus, the principal generic and 
“specific characters of which we shall reserve for their 
proper place, under Mammatia, and here confine 
‘ourselves chiefly to the domestic uses to which this 
animal is converted. 
The camel is one of the larger quadrupeds, being 


six or seven feet from the ground to the highest part 


of the back, and it carries the head when erect about 
nine feet above the plane of its position. The carcase 
weighs three or four hundred pounds; but the size 
and weight are far from alike in all. 
Notwithstanding our familiarity with this animal, 
the different species and varieties are by no means well 
understood, which produces some inconsistency in a 
general account of the properties it possesses. There 
are two species so distinct, however, that they cannot 
possibly be mistaken; the one the Bactrian or Tau- 
ridan camel, having two bunches on the back, and 
the other of somewhat smaller size, 31 55 made, and 
more active, called the Arabian camel or dromedary. 


It is this latter only which is most generally alluded 


to under the name of camel. 
Certain authors have described four, which they 
“conceive distinct species of camels. Ist, The Turkman 
camel, which is larger, stouter, and of a darker colour 
than the rest. It requires more careful feeding, is 
less capable of resisting excessive heats, and of endur- 
ing privations, and is more untractable. 2d, The 
Arab camel, of smaller size, less hairy, and not so dark 
in colour as the former, and which can endure the want 
of water. 3d, The dromedary, which some think 
is a high breed of the Arab camel, with a smaller 
bunch, more agile, and able to travel three or four 
times as far in the same time as the others. 4th, The 
Tauridan or Bactrian camel, with two bunches, be- 
longing to Persia, or the countries adjacent to the 
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Crimea, and perhaps found on the confines of China, 
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larger than the first, more hairy, and of different co 


lours, between deep brown and dun. It appears that 
there is considerable variety in the colour of the camel, 
and that the goods mannufactured from its hair are 
most esteemed, when approaching nearest to white 
or black, 

One principal characteristic of the whole race is 
the prominence on its back, which is of a fleshy 
or 88 consistence, but not produced by a 
curvature of the spine. Zoologists have — 
indulged an hypothesis, that it was not implanted 


there by the hand of nature, but that it originated 
from the treatment of the animal, and is now transmit- 


ted in the breed as a generic character. Admitting 
that climate, treatment, and accidental circumstances 
can have very great influence on the structure and 
disposition of animals, we cannot agree that such a 
singular alteration has taken place in the conforma- 


tion of the camel. 


The natural abode of this animal is in the warmer 
climates, and places abounding with sand, where 
food is scanty, and exposure to long protracted pri- 
vations are unavoidable; insomuch that, from the 
configuration of its foot, difficulty is experienced in 
treading another soil, and in the richer or more fertile 
countries where attempts have been made for its na- 
turalisation, it grows becble, languishes, and dies. 

The motion of the camel is unlike that of most 
other animals; both the feet on the same side are 
successively raised, and not alternately, like those of 
the horse. Its pace is naturally slow, and when ac- 
celerated, the rider experiences the most severe jolt- 
ing, which it requires continued practice to endure. 
Properties which are denied to the greater part of 
Me en are possessed by the camel, and in their 

ullest extent converted to the use of mankind. It is 
docile, patient of labour, and capable of abstinence 
in a wonderful degree; it can endure scorching heats’ 
with impunity ; it feeds on thistles, on the stunted 
shrubs and withered herbage of the desert, and can 
pass successive days in total want of water; thus 
seeming as if purposely devised by nature for the 
most cheerless and inhospitable regions. 

But these properties are improved to a great ex- 


tent, by the mode in which the camel is reared. 


At the earliest period, the legs are folded under the 
body, in which position it is constrained to remain. 


Its back is covered with a carpet, weighed down by 


a quantity of stones gradually augmented: it re- 
ceives a scanty portion of food: it is rarely supplied 
with water; and, in this manner, is regularly brought 
up in a system of privation. When the time of 


‘trial has elapsed, and it is broke into subservience, it 


kneels at the command of the master, who either 
mounts it himself, or loads it with a heavy burden; 
and trusting to its strength, and the privations it can 
suffer, he ventures to traverse the trackless desert. 
A strong camel is able to 1000 pounds, and 
some are laden with 1500, for short journies, or to 


escape the tribute on single burdens. The usual 


a in long expeditions is, from 500 to 800 pounds, 
so disposed, that half the weight hangs on each side, 
and it is different according to the species employed. 
Yet under such a heavy load, though care be taken 
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to feed a camel before the outtet in proportion to 
the fatigue to be supported, it is afterwards sus- 
tained on an inconsiderable quantity of beans, or 
a few small balls of barley meal daily, thrown on the 
ground when it halts. Whole days, however, may 
elapse, without the animal tasting water, or being 
injured by the want of it. Travellers frequently 
speak of having experienced this in long marches. 
Tavernier occupied 65 days in crossing the great de- 
sert, and nine of these once intervened without find- 
ing water. Leo Africanus maintained, that camels 
could resist fifteen days complete privation of it 
without prejudice, a fact which receives confirma- 
tion from the recent observations of Dr Russel. 
The camels of a caravan, from Bussorah to Aleppo, 
he observes, subsisted the like space of time without 
water; which was reckoned an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, and nothing of this kind was recollected 
by the natives. But we must not suppose, that these 
animals are insensible of thirst: for, after long pri- 
vation, they drink with such avidity, that the quan- 
tity swallowed often proves fatal: and it is related 
of a caravan to Mecca, which had endured great ex- 
tremities for want of water, that the en set off 
at full speed, when they became sensible of its pre- 
sence, and rushing furiously into a pool, drank so 
immoderately, that many died on the spot. It is 
said, that they can distinguish the presence of water 
at the distance of two or three miles. Notwith- 
standing the camel can resist such long: privations, yet 
these have their limits, and protracted abstinence can- 
not fail to prove destructive. Of this a melancholy 
example happened in the year 1805, when a caravan, 
in its progress across a desert, was disappointed of 
finding a spring at the usual place. On this occa- 
sion no less than 1800 camels and, 2000 persons pe- 
rished of thirst. 

Physiologists, in accounting for the peculiar pro- 
perty of the camel, in resisting the want of water, 
have supposed, that it is provided with an additional 
stomach of particular configuration, to retain what 
is imbibed. M. Daubenton, in dissecting a camel 


which was dead ten days, and had been carried fifty 


miles, found a quantity of clean insipid water in the 
deep cells of one of the stomachs: and it is well es- 
tablished, that in situations of urgent necessity, tra- 
vellers have killed their camels to obtain the water 
contained in them. One of the Arabian historians, 
in recording the sufferings of Mahomet’s army in 
an expedition against the S states that this al- 
ternative was resorted to: and, more recently, a si- 
milar fact is mentioned by Mr Bruce. Two of the 


camels, that would not rise after an exhausting 


march, were killed, and about four gallons of water 


of a bluish tint, vapid, and veid of taste or smell, 


were taken from the stomach of each. Nevertheless, 
it does not appear that there is a particular reservoir 


for the purpose; and there is reason to think that the 


same purpose is fulfilled by the singular strueture of the 
second stomach. Being composed of numerous cells, 
several inches deep, the orifices of which are apparently 
susceptible of muscular contraction, it is conjectured, 
that when the animal drinks, it has the power of di- 
recting the water into these cells, bb 


of allowing 
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its passage into the first stomach, But it will be re- 
ceived here when these are full; and, in this man- 
ner, a quantity of water may be kept separate from 
the food. From the structure of the second sto- 
mach, it neither receives food in the first instance, 
nor does it afterwards pass into its cavity. The ori- 
fice of the cells composing it are so constructed, as 
to prevent the entrance of solid food into them.— 
That the natural repugnance at drinking water from 
the stomach of an animal may be conquered it is not 
difficult to believe, when we are told, that, on occa- 
sions of scarcity, above an hundred guineas have 
been given for a single draught. 

The progress of the camel is in general slow, 
especially when collected in numbers to compose a 
caravan ; but its pace is regular and uniform, and 
constitutes no inaccurate measurement of distance 
over desolate regions, where there is no other guide. 
Travellers have frequently remarked, that the cara- 
van then advances only between two or three miles 
an hour, and continues but seven or eight hours in 
motion; though, from extraordinary exertions, or 
the peculiarity of circumstances, the latter period 
may be considerably protracted in a day. But, from 
careful calculation of the time employed in long and 
painful journies, two miles and a half an hour is the 


result. This was found in crossing the great desert, 


which extends 720 miles; and also in the little de- 
sert, which stretches above 450 miles between more 
fertile countries. It does not appear that the load of 
the camel materially affects its progress; and that 
the chief difference in that case lies in the daily dura- 
tion of the march. One which carries but little in 
addition to the weight of its rider, travels an hour 
and a half or two 5 longer every day in distant 
journies. f d 
But among the different species or varieties of the 
camel, some are endowed with uncommon speed, and 
emphatically called by the eastern nations camels of the 
wind. This, the Arabs figuratively express, when 
thou shalt meet a heirie, and say to the rider, „ Sa- 
lem Alick,“ ere he shall have answered thee, Alick 
Salem,“ he will be afar off, for his swiftness is like 
the wind.“ There are many gradations, however, in 
the fleetness of these animals, which are trained for 


the saddle only, and are invariably of the Arabian, or 


one bunch kind. But a camel endowed with this 
property is rarely found. The ancients relate, that 


a journey, which usually occupied 30 or 40 days, was 
performed in eleven, with camels of the dromedary 


species, when Alexander commanded Parmenio to be 
put to death; and Leo Africanus observes, that ma- 
ny dromedaries will go an hundred miles daily, for 
eight or ten successive days. 

These assertions are fully confirmed by modern ob- 
servations, from which we learn that the name of this 
fleet animal is mahard, el heirie, or erragual, to dis- 
tinguish it from djimmel, by which name the ordina- 
ry camel is known to the Arabs. Its properties are 
of different degrees, according to the various breeds 


or races, which as yet are not sufficiently illustrated; 


but it is evidently of smaller size and lighter make 
than any of the other species hitherto described. The 
camel which can go three days journey in one is cal- 
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Camel. led talatayee : one, called sebayce, whose qualities are 


ter, can perform a journey of seven days in the 
same space of time, and this is the general character- 
istic. But there is still a third endowed with such 
fleetness, as to be capable of accomplishing nine days 
journey in one, which is denominated tasayee. This 
animal is so rare, that 200 common camels are given 
in exchange a8 its value. Provided with a goat-skin 
of water, a few dates, and some ground barley, 
the hardy Arab, having his loins, breast, and ears 
bound round to resist the percussion of the air, ven 
tures on the swiftest excursions through the deserts, 
while the herie is allowed water only once in seven 
days. Sonnini relates an extraordinary n a 
Bedouin Arab, who travelled from Cairo to Mecca 
in five days, which commonly requires thirty: Mr 
Jackson affirms that a sebayee once came from Fort 
St Joseph, on the river Senegal, to Mogador, which 
can be scarce less than 900 miles in seven days. An 
Arab also assured him, that he knew a youth of Mo- 
gador passionately enamoured of a beautiful young 
woman, whom nothing would satisfy but oranges from 
Morocco. Mounting his heirie at dawn, he departed 
and returned with the object of his mistresses desire 
to Mogador the same night, though the distance be- 
tween the two cities is an hundred miles. Probably 
this is the species of camel spoken of by Chardin 
so flect that a horse only at full gallop can keep 
up with it. M. d’Obsonville observes, that he saw 
a stud of 200 in possession of an eastern prince 
which could travel thirty leagues a-day, each carry- 
ing two or three soldiers, with their warlike accou- 
trements: and he was told, that, on an emergency, 
they could double that distance without great incon- 
venience.. These animals, however, were supported 
on choice and substantial food, though, in common 
with their kind, they were capable of enduring hun 
r, Thus it is satisfactorily established, that there 
is a particular breed or variety of the Arabian camel, 
of smaller size and greater speed than the common 
cies. : 

Though the camel 8 but one at a time, or 
rarely two, the care which is observed in their multi- 


plication renders them numerous. A caravan will 


exhibit a thousand, nay, four or five thousand, col- 
lected together; and-a single individual will be mas- 
ter of four or five hundred. 

It is not in journies only that the camel is of such 
remarkable utility to its owner: it alike constitutes 
the sustenance, convenience, and riches of the barba- 
rous nomadic tribes; and it is indispensible to the 
luxuries of the more civilized nations. Its flesh is 
agreeable food; the milk is salutary and restorative ; 
and from its hair are manufactured valuable articles 


of clothing. 


The camel annually casts its hair in spring; and in 
the space of three days is as bare as a sucking pig. 
During that interval, the k is careful to tar it 
over, in order to preserve it against the annoyance of the 
flies. But the colour and abundance of hair depend 
entirely on the particular species of camel, the 
climate which it inhabits; that of the Arabian camel 
is thin and whitish ; that of the Bactrian camel thick- 
er and darker coloured. From the hair a coarse kind 


2 


of clothing, almost impermeable by water, is made for Camel 


camel. drivers and shepherds; and the same commo- 
dity, for an analogous purpose, is used as wrappers 
of merchandize long exposed to wet in heavy rains. 
But in Persia and the Crimea more valuable mauu- 
factures are produced in narrow cloths of different 
colours, and fine stockings, of which white are the 
highest priced. It is wrought into shawls, carpets, 
and coverings for the tents of the Arabs. ccord- 
ing to Pallas, the Tartar women of the plains manu- 
facture a kind of warm, soft, and light narrow cloth 
from the hair of the Bactrian or Tauridan camel, pre- 
serving the natural colour, The hair of different co- 
lours is an article of export from Asia and Africa: 
its value is proportioned to the fineness and colour, 
that which is black being the dearest. 

Besides being employed in a fg burdens and 
for the saddle, camels are trained for draught. The 
opulent Tartars of the Crimea convey their families 
from place to place in large four-wheeled waggons 
drawn by 4 and in some countries still farther 
east, they are used in dragging heavy clumsy carts. 

The camel lives between forty and fifty years, but 
it is not unlikely that the duration of its life is de- 
acc on the treatment which it receives. Sanguine 

pes of its naturalization in the warmer European 
climates have hitherto been disappointed; yet if the 
change could be gradually accomplished in only a 
few degrees of latitude to each succeeding genera- 
tion, there would probably be a less effectual check 
to its open. 

As Mahomet the prophet himself rode a camel, it 
is considered a ia animal in the East, nor will his 
votaries at all times admit of its being devoted to the 
service of Christians. They seldom eat its flesh them - 
selves, not so much from entertaining any scruples 
on the lawfulness of doing so, as from reluctance to 
sacrifice an animal so valuable to them; but where 
fanaticism prevails, selling it to Christians would be 
deemed profanation. After the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the camel which carries the standard of 
Mahomet is ever afterwards exempt from labour, and 
the Mahometans even believe that it will participate 
in the pleasures of a future life. 

Perhaps there is no animal of the same use to so 
large a portion of mankind as the camel; its suste- 
nance is scarcely perceptible, its labours are unequalled, 
and it is besides an ample source, both of food and 
clothing. See Buffon Histoire Naturelle, tom. xi.; 
Russel’s History of Aleppo, vol. ii.; Jackson's Ac- 
count of Morocco; D’Obsonville sur les Mœurs des 
Animaus ; Pallas, Travels, tom. ii.; Philosophical 
Transactions, 1791, 1806 ; Tavernier, Voyages, tom. 
i. p. 129; Denon, Voyages dans , Egypte. (e) 

AMEL, in mechanics, the name of a machine 
which has been chiefly used by the Dutch, for raising 
or lifting ships by the buoyant power of water. 

In the Zuyder Sea, opposite to the mouth of the 
river Y, there are two sand banks, between which is 
a passage called the Pampus, that permitted only 
small vessels to pass through: Vessels of a larger size 
took in the greater part of their cargo after they 
had passed this strait; but the sand accumulated to 
such a degree, that it became necessary to employ 
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some mechanical method of carrying the Dutch ves- 
sels over this obstruction. In 1672, large chests, filled 


with water, were fastened to the bottom of the ves- 


sels, and when the water was pumped out of the 
chests, the ships were buoyed up, and enabled to 
pass the shallow. This simple and ingenious con- 
trivance was obviously the origin of the camel, which 
was invented by Meuves Meindertszoon Bakker, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, in thé years 1688 or 
1690. A similar invention had been made several 
years before by Cornelius Meyer, a Dutch engineer, 
who went to Rome to clear the Tyber, and render 
it navigable; but it is not so complete a machine as 
that of Bakker, who is well entitled to be regarded 
as the original inventor.* 

The camel, which we have represented in Plate 
CIX. Fig. 1; 2, and 3, consists of two similar hollow 
vessels, B, C, Fig. I. constructed in such a manner 


that they can be applied on each side of the hull of 


a ship, as is represented in Fig. 3. Each of the 


hollow vessels B, C, are so formed as to resist the 


admission of water; and on the deck of each are 
erected a number of horizontal windlasses, d, d, d, 
&c. from which ropes def proceed through the 
tube de, and being carried under the keel of the 
vessel, pass through similar tubes d' e, from which 
they are conveyed to the windlasses d. d, on the 
deck of the other half of the camel. . When this ma- 
chine is to be employed for the purpose of elevating 
a ship, the water is permitted to run into each half 


of the camel, till both the cavities are filled: the 


ropes de f, &c. are then cast loose, and the ship is 
conducted between the two vessels B, C, and large 
planks are placed horizontally, so as to extend from 
the portholes of the ship, and rest upon the upper 
surface of the camel. The ropes def &c. are then 
made fast by means of the windlasses d, d', &c. 
till the ship is firmly united to the camel. The 
water is next pumped from the cavites. of the 
camel, by means of the pumps g, g, till the buoyancy 
of the hollow vessels raises the ship from the sand, 
and enables it to surmount the obstruction. The 
length MN of the camel is generally about 127 feet; 


the breadth OP, of the one end 22 feet, and the 


breadth QR, at the other, 13 feet. The hallow part 
of the vessels B, C, is divided into several compart- 
ments. An East India ship that draws 15 feet of 
water, was so much elevated by means of this machine, 
that it drew only 11, and the largest ships of war in 
the Dutch service, from 90 to 100 guns, were always 


enabled to surmount the different sand-banks of the 
Zuyder Zee. 


These machines have been likewise 
used at Venice, and in Russia. For further informa- 
tion on this subject, see L' Art de batir les vaisseaux, 
Amsterdam, 1719; Leupold’s Theatrum Machina- 


rium, tom. viii. § 180, p. 96, tab. 24; Wright’s. 
Travels; Muschenbroek’s Introduct. ad Philos. Na- 


tur. vol. ii. p. 521. The engraving of the camel in 
Plate CIX., is, we believe, the first that has been 
given in any English work. () b 


CAMELINA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
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tradynamia, and order Siliculose. 
P. 264. 

CAMELLIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Monadelphia, and order Polyandria. See BorANx, 

271. ; 

CAMELOPARD. See Mammaria. 

CAMEO, is the name given to stones of different 
colours, which contain sculptures in alto or basso 
relievo. The effect of nature is here combined with 
art, and the moderns have in vain attempted to imi- 
tate these relics of antiquity. uf 

The onyx is a hard semipellucid stone, formed of 
several zones or strata of different colours, closely 
united, and throughout blended together. As the, 
colours are more distinct and opposite, the greater 
value is put upon the stone. Some species exhibit 
three colours, and in others only two are seen, of 
which the upper is of a beautiful white, on a ground 
of deep gray. are 

These two species of stone were selected by the 
ancients for engravings or sculptures in alto and basso 
relievo, as the colours would admit, or according to 
the choice of the artist, and the subjects represented 
were some of the most noted incidents in antiquity, 
such as the labours of Hercules, the rape of Proserpine, 
or the annunciation to Achilles of the death of Pa- 
troclus. But one chief excellence consists in the 
ground being absolutely opposite and distinct from, 
the colour of the subject. Thus, a white figure ap- 


pears in high relief, though the ground be of a deep, 


shade, or even black ; and the judicious arrangement 
of the parts, where uniformity of colour is required, 
most eminently displays the skill of the artist. 4 

Genuine cameos always bear a high value, propor- 
tioned to the beauty of the execution and the quality 
of the stone. They are discovered in various coun-, 


tries, both in the natural state, and preserved from 


former times. Of late years, some very exquisitely 


finished have been recovered by Europeans who visit- 


ed Delhi. 15 105 

Though the moderns have been unsuccessful in 
sculpturing cameos, they have produced beautiful 
specimens of analogous workmanship in shells. ‘There, 
the interesting events of ancient history are in like 
manner chosen, and the relief is pure white, while the, 
ground is blue, This invention is said to be Sicilian 
origin. 

Another method of imitating the cameos of the 
ancients has been practised with very great success. 


Pieces of coloured glass are put into a crucible, - 


alternating with layers of chalk or Spanish white, 
The crucible is then placed on a fire, the heat of 
which increases gradually for three hours, till it be- 
comes very intense. The pieces of glass then turn 


opaque without losing the original colour, and those, 


pieces which have no colour at all will become mi 

white like porcelain. If the heat has been well re- 
gulated, and not raised too high, these opaque pieces 
of coloured glass may be soldered to one another, so as, 
to imitate the differently coloured layers of the onyx, 
The coloured glass which is found in ancient churches, 


An account of Meyer's machine will be found in his book, entitled, L’arte di restituire a Roma la tralasciata navigasiong 
‘del suo T'evere. Dell’ Ingegniero Cornelia Meyer, Olandese. In Roma, 1683, fol. ; 


See Borax, Camellia _ 
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Samara are sometimes only penetrated. by the colour. through 
balf their 


N thickness; so that when pieces of it are ren- 
deñed opaque by the preceding process, the trans- 
| — 5 part of it that was not penetrated by the colour 
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The pencil, however, and any object which it is Camera 
to trace, cannot both be seen 2 in the same lucida. 
state of the eye, on account of the dificrence of their 
distances, and the efforts of successive adaptation of 
the eye to one or to the other, would become pain- 


white, and two differently coloured layers 
are thus obtained, without the process of soldering. 
The white part of the glass is then ground down to 
the requisite thickness, and the figures are cut upon 
it either in alto or basso relievo by the common pro- 
cess. 

If the subject to be engraved is only a simple head, 
it may be first cut out, — then fixed upon à piece of 
glass of a different colour. The head is first attached 


ful if frequently repeated. In order to remedy this 
inconyenience, the paper and pencil may be viewed 
through a convex lens of such a focus, as to require 
no more effort than is necessary for seeing the distant 
objects distinctly. These will then appear to cor- 
respond with the paper in distance as well as direc- 
tion, and may be drawn with facility, and with any 
desired degree of precision. 


with gum to the piece of glass, and after the ad- This arrangement of glasses will probably be best Prate 
hesion is sufficiently firm, the surface of the glass understood from inspection of Plate CIX. Fig. 4. C!X. 
containing the head is laid upon a bed of tripoli, and à 6 is the transparent glass; ö e the lower reflec- Fig, 4. 
pressed upon it as if a good impression of the head tor; bd a convex lens tof twelve inches focus) ; e 
were required. The glass and the head are allowed the position of the eye; and fghe the course of 
to rest upon the tripoli till it is quite dry, aud as soon the rays. 
as this happens, the whole is put into a furnace and In some cases a different construction will be pre- 
exposed to an intense heat. The gum is then burnt ferable. Those eyes, which without assistance are 
off, and the head is soldered to the piece of coloured adapted to seeing near objects alone, will not admit 
lass upon which it was placed. The hair of the the use of a convex glass; but will, on the contrary, 
re may be afterwards coloured, by using a little require one that is concave to be placed in front, to 
of the solution of silver in the spirit of nitre, and again render the distant objects distinct. The frame for a 
exposing the head to a proper heat. For further in- glass of this construction is represented at i &, Fig. 6. Fig. 6. 


formation on this subject, see Essais sur L’ Art des 
anciens, de joindre par le fusion deux especes de 
verre, cas le gravure en relief par M. Gerhardt, 
Conseiller Privé des Finances au departement des 
mines du Roi de Prusse. (7) 

CAMERA Lucia, the name of an instrument 
for enabling those who have no knowledge of the 
art of drawing, to take sketches either of natu- 
ral or 58 0 objects. This ingenious and useful 
contrivance was invented in the year 1807, by W. H. 
Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S., a philosopher to whom 
science is indebted for numerous inventions and dis- 
coveries. As this instrument is of extensive use, its 
ingenious inventor has very properly secured the ex- 
elusive sale of it by patent. The description which 
Dr Wollaston has given of the Camera lucida is 
so short and perspicuous, that we shall make no apo- 
logy for giving it in his own worde.—We shall then 
conclude the article with an account of an instru- 
ment founded on the same principle. 

„% While I look directly down at a sheet of paper 
on my table, if 1 hold between my eye and the pa- 
per a piece of plain glass, inclined from me down- 
wards at an angle of 45°, I see by reflection the 
view that is before me, in the same direction that I 
see my paper through the glass. I might then take 
a sketch of it; but the position of the object would 
be reversed. 

To obtain a direct view, it is necessary to have 
two reflections. The transparent glass must for this 
purpose be inclined to the perpendicular line of sight 
only the half of 45°, that it may reflect the view a 
second time from a piece of looking glass placed be- 
neath it, and inclined upwards at an equal angle. 
The objects now appear as if seen through the pa- 

er in the same place as before; but they are direct 
instead of being inverted, and they may be discerned 
in this manner sufficiently well for determining the 
principal positions. 
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turning upon the same hinge at „ with a convex glass 
in the frame /m, and moving in such a manner, that 
either of the glasses may — turned alone into its 
place, as may be necessary to suit an eye that is long 
or short sighted. Those persons, however, whose 
sight is nearly perfect, may at pleasure use either of 
the glasses. 

he instrument represented in that figure differs 
moreover in other respects from the foregoing, which 
I have chosen to describe first, because the action 
of the reflectors there employed would be more ge- 
nerally understood. But those who are conversant 
with the science of optics, will perceive the advan- 
tage that may be derived in this instance from pris- 
matic reflection; for when a ray of light has entered 
a solid piece of glass, and falls from within upon 
any surface, at an inclination of only twenty-two 
or twenty-three degrees, as above supposed, the re- 
fractive power of the glass is such as to suffer none 
of that light to pass out, and the surface becomes 
in this case the most brilliant reflector that can be 
e 


ig 5. represents the section of a solid prismatic Fig. 5. 


piece of glass, within which both the reflections re- 
quisite are effected at the surfaces ab, bc, in such a 
manner that the ray /g, after being reflected first at 
g, and again at I, arrives at the eye in a direction h e 
at right angles to fg. 

There is another circumstance in this construction 
necessary to be attended to, and which remains to be 
explained. Where the reflection was produced by a 

iece of plain glass, it is obvious that any objects 
behind the glass (if sufficiently illuminated) might be 
seen through the glass as well as the reflected image. 
But when the prismatic reflector is employed, since 
no light can be transmitted directly through it, the 
eye must be so placed that only a part of its pupil 
may be intercepted by the edge of the prism, as at 
e, Lig. 5. The distant o will then be seen by 
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Camera’ this portion of the eye, while the paper and pencil 


luci 


accustomed to optical considerations. 


are seen past the edge of the prism by the remainder 
of the pupil. : : 

In order to avoid the inconvenience that might arise 
from an unintentional motion of the eye, the relative 
quantities of light to be received from the 1 
and from the paper, are regulated by a small hole in 
a piece of brass, which by moving on a centre at c, 
Fig. 6. is capable of adjustment to every inequality 
of light that is likely to occur. 

Since the sizeof the whole instrument; from being 
so near the eye, does not require to be large, I have, 
on many accounts, preferred the smallest size that 
could be executed with correctness, and have had it 
constructed on such a scale, that the lenses are only 
Iths of an inch in diameter. 

Though the original design and principal use of 


this instrument is to facilitate the delineation of ob- 


jects in true perspective, yet this is by no means the 
sole purpose to which it is adapted; for the same 
arrangement of reflectors may be employed with 


equal advantage for copying what has been already 


drawn, and may thus assist a learner in acquiring at 
least a correct outline of any subject. 

For this purpose, the drawing to be copied should 
be placed as nearly as may be at the same distance 
before the instrument that the paper is beneath the 
eye-hole; for in that case the size will be the same, 
and no lens will be necessary, either to the object or 
to the pencil. / f 

By a proper use of the same instrument, every 
purpose of the pentagraph may also be answered, as 
a painting may be reduced in any proportion requir- 
ed, by placing it at a distance in due proportion 


greater than that of the paper from the instrument. 


In this case alens becomes requisite for enabling the 
eye to see at two unequal distances with equal dis- 
tinctness ; and in order that one lens may suit for all 
these purposes, there is an advantage in carrying the 
height of the stand according to the proportion in 
which the reduction is to be effected. 

The principles on which the height of the stem is 
adjusted will be readily understood by those who are 
For as in tak- 
ing a perspective view, the rays from the paper are 
rendered parallel, by placing a lens at the distance of 
its principal focus from the paper, because the rays 
received from the distant.objects are parallel; so also 


when the object seen by reflection is at so short a 
distance that the rays received from it are, in a cer- 


tain degree, divergent, the rays from the paper should 
be made to have the same degree of divergency, in 
order that the paper may be seen distinctly by the 
same eye; and for this purpose, the lens must be 
placed at a distance less than its principal focus. The 
stem of the instrument is accordingly marked at cer- 
tain distances, to which the conjugate foci are in the 
several proportions of 2, 3, 4, &c. to 1, so that dis- 
tinct vision may be obtained in all cases, by placing 
the painting proportionally more distant. 

By transposing the convex lens to the front of the 
instrument, and reversing the proportional distances, 
the artist might also enlarge his smaller sketches with 


every desirable degree of correctness, and the natu- 
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ralist — delineate minute objects in any degree 


will 


lucida, 


magniſie 
Bince the primary intention of this instrument iL 
P ry 


already, in some measure, answered by the camera 
obscura, a comparison will naturally be made be- 
tween them. a 

The objections to the camera obscura are, 

Ist, That it is too large to be carried about with 
convenience. x 

The camera lucida is as small and portable as can 
be wished. 

2dly, In the former, all objects that are not si- 
tuated near the centre of view, are more or less dis- 
torted. *. 

In this, there is no distortion; so that every line, 
even the most remote from the centre of view, is as 
strait as those through the centre. a 

gdly, In that the field of view does not extend 
beyond 30, or at most 35° with distinctness. 

But in the camera lucida as much as 70° or 805 
might be included in one view.”’ 

It is obvious, that the preceding contrivance may 
be applied to a telescope, for the purpose of ta- 
king sketches of the different objects that may be 
contained within the field of view ; but as it is only 
a small portion of a landscape, or of any large ob- 
ject, that can be seen at once through a telescope, 


New tele- 
scopical 
camera lus 
cida. 
PLATE 
CIX. 
Fig. 7, 


it would be desirable to have some contrivance by | 


which the objects seen in different fields of view, and 
sketched upon the same piece of paper, might be all 
connected with each other into one landscape. This, 
however, can be done only to a certain extent, as 
will appear from Plate CIX. Fig. 7. Let AB be 
the direction of the telescope, which, when placed’ 
upon a suitable stand, can be moved round the axis 
O in a horizontal plane, B“; B, the extremity of 
the eye-tube at which the prism of the camera lu- 
cida is fixed; MN, the paper, lying in a horizontal 
position; and a, a’ b’, successive positions of the 
telescope in a plane parallelto MN. Let EF be the 
field of view of the telescope, when seen on the pa- 
per by reflection from the prism; then the instru- 
ment must be so constructed, that when the telescope 
is in the position a b, and directed to the part of the 
landscape immediately adjacent to that which is con- 
tained in the field EF, the field of view FG, when seen 
by reflection from the prism, must be in contact with 


EF. When this happens, we have B. b= Cc, and 


the angle BF 6 = EBF the angle subtended by the 
field of view ; but it is obvious, that when the tele- 
scope is moved from the position A B into the position 
a b, its angular motion round O, viz. the angle BO 6, 
is equal to the angle comprehended by the field of 
view, that is, to the angle BFE; therefore, in the 
triangles OB 6, BF ö, we have the angles at O and 
F equal, and the side B 6 common; and consequent- 
ly the side OB is equal to the side BC. From this 
it follows, that, in erder to have the successive fields 
of view EF, FG, GH, all joined to each other, or 
at their proper relative distances, the distance of the 
eye from the paper must be equal to its distance from 
the centre of motion O round which the telescope 
revolves. The telescope should therefore be placed 
upon a stand so constructed, that the centre of mo- 
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fone tion O may be placed in different positions between 


y vary the distance of the 
from his eye, according as he wishes, to have hi 
drawing on a or a small scale. the instru- 


ed in the different fields of view, will be arranged in 
a circle whose diameter is equal to the distance of 
the eye from the centre of motion. 

This instrument is admirably fitted for taking a cor- 
rect outline of the visible horizon, with all the various 
indentations with which that line is generally broken 
by the intervention of valleys and mountains. Un- 
less the horizon is extremely and unusually contract- 
ed, the field of view of a common telescope will con- 
tain a zone which will easily comprebend every 
depression and elevation ; and. even when the place 

the observer is embosomed in an amphitheatre of 
mountains which rise around him with various eleva- 
tions, the field of view may be 3 by dimi- 
nishing the magnifying power of the telescope. For 
this 9 se, the micrometrical telescope, invented 
by Dr Brewster, is particularly applicable, as the 
magnifying power can be increased or diminished with- 
out changing any of the lenses; and as the distance 
between the eye and the centre of motion O, can be 
altered, even though the telescope’ is fixed to its 
stand.* .The micrometrical telescope having also 


the properties of a compound microscope, any ri 
0 


object which cannot be contained in the field 
view, in the direction of its length, may be deli- 
neated in a similar manner. This contrivance can - 
not be applied to the common und microscope, 
as it has not a motion round an axis. f 6 
The camera lucida of Dr Wollaston might be 
ſitted up with a horizontal motion, and without the 
aid of a telescope, 80 as to delineate one continued 
zone of a landscape; but when the objects are small, 
or at a considerable distance, a telescope becomes 
indispensably necessary. See the Phi ical Ma- 
gazine, vol. xxvii. p: 343; Nicholson’s Journal, 
vol. xvii, p. I. vol. xxiii. p. 372, vol. xxiv. p. 146; and 
Brewster’s Z’reatise on New Philosophica! Instru- 
ments, Edin, 1812, book i, p. 11, book iii. p. 133, 
and book vi. (o) N 

CAMERA Onscuna. See Orrics. N 

CAMERARIA, a genus of plants of the class 
3 and order Monogynia. See Bora xx, 
p- 141. 


CAMERARIUS, Piri, a learned author, 


who flourished in the sixteenth and earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. Camerarius is the same 
name as Chamberlain, one which is known over 
the whole continent, and evidently derived from 


the office of chamberlain to princes and religious 


houses. f 


Philip Camerarius was the son of Joachim Came- 
character of his time, who . 


rarius, a distinguished 
was regarded as among the most learned men in Eu- 
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Philip after Melancthon the reformer. 


Philip Camerarius, at an early age, testified the 
same love of literature which has characterised other 


members of his family, and after receiving the in- 
structions of his father, professedly studied the law. 
Having spent some years in this occupation, he left 
his native city Tubingen, and — the Alps to 
make a tour in Italy. An interesting fragment of 
a journal written on that occasion is preserved, which 
shes the state of the different places visited in his 
route, and proves that he possessed a mind capable 
of acute remark. The taste which he had acquired 
for the knowledge of the ancients, led him to those 
remains of antiquity which were most celebrated in 
history, and to cities such as Padua, Mantua, and 
Rome, which had given birth to eminent men. 

The doctrines of the reformed religion had at that 
time made rapid progress in Germany, and the fol- 
lowers of Calvin and Luther were viewed with a jea- 
lous eye in countries subjected to the papal dominion. 
While Camerarius was walking the streets of Rome 
at mid-day with his companions, he was suddenly 
seized by the officers of justice, and carried to the 
prisons of the inquisition. Here he was confined a 
considerable time, and underwent repeated-examina- 
tions concerning the religion he professed, the cause 
of his journey to Italy, and his acquaintance with 
certain individuals there. The fame of this sangui- 
nary tribunal, and the danger of implicating the in- 
nocent, could not but fill both himself and his rela- 
tives with the most lively apprehension ; though, by 
unusual good fortune, after the inquisitors — So 
vain endeavoured to make him a proselyte to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, he was liberated. Being order- 
ed to quit Rome, he repaired to his brother Joachim 
r e — 1566. Grouse 

Samerarius, after passing thro some interme- 
diate gradations, was ed to be vice-chancellor 
of the university of Altorf in Franconia, and one of 
the — counsellors, — * which he filled with 
great applause during forty-two years. 

At this time he 3 conjunction with 
his brother, in editing the literary works of their fa - 
ther, which appeared in 1583 and 1585; and he was 
also engaged in che publication of his own writings. 
Of these, three volumes suecessively appeared under 
the same title, being Oper Horurum subscisivarum 
sive’ Meditationes Historic, which contain a number 
of philosophical and critical remarks, though ‘more 
the result of reading than of actual experience. This 
work being well adapted to the prevailing taste of 
the times, was translated into several foreign languages; 
but the doctrines it contains, being too liberal for a 
2 enslaved by bigotry, an edict was published at 

ome in 1603, prohibiting every individual from hav- 
ing it in his possession, under the severest penalties. 
After this it entered the Jndex-expurgatorius, libro- 
rum prohibitorum, : 

Camerarius was also occupied in corresponding 
with his learned cotemporaries, such as Ritterhusius, 
Gryneus, Languetus, Hotomannus, and others; 


The Micrometrical Telescopes, the property of which has been secured by a patent, are constructed and sold by ME W. 


Harris, optician, London. 
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Camero- and in his literary pursuits, he, at great expence, col- 


nians. 


lected an extensive library. 


— At length, in the full enjoyment of public and pri- 


vate estimation, he died in the year 1624, aged 87. 
An epitaph, written by himself in these words, is re- 
markable for its simplicity: ‘ Alii forsitan alia, nos 
nihil aliud. See Schelhorn de vita, Satis ac meritis 
Philippi Camerarii, 1740; and Camerarius Nelatio 
de Captivitate sua Romana. () 
CAMERONIANS, a Presbyterian sect in Scot- 
land, which arose in the persecuting times of Charles 
II. ‘They derived their name from one Richard Ca- 
meron, a young clergyman, who, having received 
ordination in Holland, where he had gone.previous 
to the affair at Bothwel, returned to his native coun- 
try, became a zealous and a popular field preacher, 
took an active part in the opposition, which was then 
made to the oppressive measures of the king, and 
was at last killed, along with several of his adherents, 
in an engagement which took place between them 
and the royal troops at Airsmoss, in the year 1680. 
When government found, that the Presbyterians could 
not be subdued into conformity, by the harsh and 
tyrannical measures which had hitherto been employ- 
ed, it was agreed to attempt the same object by gen- 
tle methods; and for this. purpose, an indulgence, as 
it has been called, was granted by the king’s autho- 
rity, in 1669, to such of the ejected ministers as had 
„ lived peaceably and orderly.’’? They were allow- 
ed to return to their respective parishes, and exercise 
their professional functions ; and patrons were at li- 
berty to present them to vacant churches. But the 
act was clogged with certain reservations and restric- 
tions, which rendered the indulgence very disagree- 
able to men of scrupulous consciences. A second 
indulgence was issued by the lords of council, in 
1672, holding out similar liberties; and qualified by 
similar conditions. Of these acts many took advan- 
tage, without feeling themselves chargeable with any 
violation of their covenant engagements. Many, too, 
who considered them as an encroachment on their re- 
ligious rights, accepted of the boon which they of- 
fered, with a declared exception to their legality, 
and satisfied themselves with giving an open testimo- 
ny against the Erastian power, exhibited in the acts 
of the council, and the ecclesiastical supremacy 
which had been exercised by the king. There were 
several, however, who peremptorily refused compli- 
ance upon any terms, and resisted every effort that 
was made to procure their submission. These were 
the persons afterwards denominated Cameronians. 
They conceived that such compliance necessarily in- 
volved an acknowledgment of the power, which the 
civil rulers claimed to give or withhold at pleasure 
their unalienable privileges, and consequently a de- 
reliction of those principles which they were bound 
to maintain, both from a regard to Christ, the only 
head of the church, and from a regard to the so- 
lemn vows which they had taken before the world; 
and therefore they determined, whatever might be 


the consequences of their conduet, to separate from 


their conforming brethren, and struggle with the 
hardships and difficulties of their situation, till Pro- 
vidence should bring them deliverance. To the per- 
secution, which, in consequence of their disobedi- 
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ence, they had reason to expect, they were soon sub» Camero- 


jected. The most arbitrary and vexatious proceed- 
ings were instituted against them. And such op- 
pressions were practised, and such punishments in- 
flicted, as were sufficient to instigate and to justify 
that rebellious spirit, which they afterwards display- 
ed. It is very easy, as it is very common, to stig- 
matise these people with the epithets, fanatical and 
seditious ; and it is not to be denied, that, in some 
instances, they went farther than either prudence or 
duty could warrant. But if we say this of men who 


were comparatively unenlightened, whose consciences | 


were insulted in the nicest points, and who were 
hunted like beasts of prey, because they would not 
become the worst of slaves to the worst of masters, 


what language should be held with respect to the 


rulers whom they opposed—rulers who, by deeds of 
folly, injustice, and inhumanity, the most abominable 
in our national records, drove them into extremities, 
which they would otherwise have abhorred, and by 
which they must have been more certain of entailing 
misery upon themselves, than of giving any serious 
uneasiness to their oppressors? ‘The Cameronians 
undoubtedly were intolerant, and gave harsh names 
and illiberal treatment even to the Presbyterians, 
whose general sentiments corresponded with their 
own, but from whom they found it necessary to se- 
parate. The charge of intolerance, however, should 
not be brought against them, by the admirers of 
Charles or of James. Their violent attachment to 
the reformation rights and the solemn covenants, may 
appear, to superficial thinkers, an expression of great 


- weakness and ignorant zeal ; but a very moderate at- 


tachment to these objects, which certainly contained 
the leading principles of liberty, was at that period 
pe to no attachment at all; neither indicative 
of sincerity, nor fitted to accomplish any substantial 
ood. And, however much some of us may con- 
n and others of us lament their excesses, both 
in doctrine and in practice, it is not very difficult to 
trace some connection between those very excesses, 
and the religious liberty which we enjoy -a connec- 
tion well . mr to soften our censure, and dimi- 
nish our regret. 
The Cameronians became more united, systematic, 
and explicit in their views, in the year 1680; and in 
the following year, they began to form themselves 


into societies, and to have quarterly, or more fre- 


quent meetings, as circumstances permitted; and 
took the name of The Societies United in Corre- 
spondence. A paper was found on Mr Hall of 
Haughhead, at Queensferry, (called from that the 
Queensferry Paper,) containing the principal tenets 
of that sect; but containing also some expressions 
and sentiments, to which as a body they did not give 
their assent. They particularly disavowed the as- 
sumption of magistratical authority, to which the 
authors of it had ventured to lay claim. The tenour 
of this paper, and the conduct of a few people in at- 
tempting to rescue Mr Hall, provoked the council 
to issue a proclamation, granting power, among other 
things, to seize suspected persons, and mentioning 
Mr Richard Cameron and others by name. These 
having now completely broken off from the rest of 
the Presbyterian ministers and others, who would 


Haus. 
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t uliar notions, met in arms at San- 
quhar, and published a declaration or testimony, in 


ich they disowned the king’s right to the crown 


and government of Scotland, and protested against 
the succession of James, on account of their pery 
and breach of covenant to God and the church. Mr 
Richard Cameron wrote a vindication of this paper, 
and a keen and lengthened controversy took place. 
The rejection of the royal authority, thus broadly 
and boldly avowed, is that part of their conduct, 
which has given the chief handle to the opponents 
and enemies of the Cameronians. Even some of their 


own number were dissatisfied with the language of 


the Sanquhar Declaration ; and afterwards they a- 
mended and explained certain parts of it, while they 
defended it in general, in their In ory Vindica- 
tion, drawn up by Mr Renwick in 1687. Besides 
that declaration, N. Cameron and about thirty others 
composed and subscribed a bond for their mutual de- 
fence. Very soon after this, the rencounter at Airs- 
moss happened, when the Cameronians were defeat- 
ed, and Cameron and many more killed. In the 
course of the year, those who had been made pri- 
soners in that engagement were executed as traitors. 
And a very strict search was made for the followers 
of Cameron throughout the country, some of whom 
were taken, and put to death for their non-conformi- 
ty and rebellion. For a long while these unfortu- 
nate people were the objects of persecution and ven- 
geance. No pity was shewn to age or sex—to cha- 
racter or condition; and government seemed resolved 
to demonstrate to the world, that t did not in 
measure deserve the allegiance which they so ri- 
idly demanded, and for withdrawing which the Ca- 
meronians were so Eater punished. It is unneces- 
‘sary to give an account of the sufferings’ which th 
endured, from the resentment and cruelty of their 
rulers. In 1686, there were some divisions among 
them. A considerable number disapproved of the 
violence of Mr Renwick, who was now at the head 
of the party; and not only separated from them, but 
published testimonies against some of their proceed- 
ings. The gréat point of difference seems to have 
‘been, that the former would not unite with such of 
the suffering Presbyterians as did not go all lengths 
with them, while the latter acted on more liberal 
principles, and were for associating with all who held 
the wre r ar sentiments, and were in the same 
distressful circumstances. It was on this occasion 
that the Informatory Vindication was drawn up. In 
1688, Mr Renwick, who appears to have been a 
pious worthy man, was seized, tried, and executed 
at Edinburgh, He died in the avowal of those doc- 
trines, respecting the authority of the king, which 
he had hitherto maintained. He was the last who 
suffered publicly for the cause of religion, The re- 
volution put an end to the calamities of the Camero- 
nians, as it put an end to arbitrary sway, and to per- 
secution for conscience sake. The Cameronians still 
exist as a distinct sect ; but they are as inconsider- 
able in numbers, as they are decent and peaceable in 
‘their deportment. See Wodrow’s History of the 
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CAMILLUS. See Rome. 
CAMOENS, Luis Dx, the epic 
tugal, was born at Lisbon in 1517. His family was 
of considerable note, and originally Spanish, His 
misfortunes ‘began early in life. In his infancy, his 
father, Simon Vaz de Camoens, commander of a ves- 
sel, was shipwrecked at Goa, where, with his life, 
the greater part of his fortune was lost. His mo- 
ther, however, provided for his education at the 
university of Coimbra; where, in spite of Voltaire’s 
rash assertion, that his youth was spent in idleness 
and ignorance, it appears from his works that he 
must have imbibed the matter as well as the spirit of 
classical learning. When he left the university, he 
appeared. at ‘the court of Lisbon, and mixed in its 
fashionable intrigues ; but his personal beauty, his 
ardour and accomplishments, are supposed to have 
tempted him to amours above his rank, for he was 
banished from court ; and as he has ascribed, in his 
ys the misfortunes of that period of his life to 
ve, he is conjectured, like Ovid, to have cherished 
the passion too ambitiously. 

Ie retired from court to his mother’s house at San- 
tarene, where he began his poem on the discovery of 
India, but quitted his retirement to join an ean 
which sailed from Portugalagainst Ceuta, in Africa. In 
a naval engagement with the Moors in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, he lost an eye, but distinguished his bra- 
very so much in this and other actions, that he was 
recalled to court. From thence he was chaced once 
more by the characteristic jealousy of his country- 
men, who still dreaded poetic gallantry amongst the 
‘court ladies, though his countenance had been so 


of Por- 


“sadly marred. 


In 1553, he sailed to India, with a resolution ne- 
ver to return, and little foreseeing the evils that were 
to shake that resolution. 

When he arrived in India, an ex 
to sail to av the King of Coc 
of —— any rest on shore, he joi 
this armament, and in the conquest of the Alagada 
islands, displayed his usual bravery, not forgetting 
his duty as a poet, to celebrate the victory. 

In the year following, he attended Manuel de Vas- 
concello in an expedition to the Red Sea. Here,“ 
says Faria, „ as Camoens had no use for his sword, 
he employed his pen.“ Nor was his activity confined 
to the fleet or camp. He visited Mount Felix, and 
the adjacent inhospitable regions of Africa, which 
he so strongly pictures in the Lusiad, and in one of 
his little pieces, where he laments the absence of his 
‘mistress. When he returned to Goa, he had tran- 
quillity to resume his great poem, but imprudently 
he stept out of the epic strain to indulge in satirizing 
the viceroy Francisco Baretto, by whom he was ba- 
nished to China. Even in exile, however, he still 
found friends, and his talents made him useful. He 
was appointed commi of the estates of the de- 
funct in the island of Macao, where he continued 
for several years, proceeding with his Lusiad, and 


ition was 
in on the * 


* Quoted by Mickle. 
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Gamoens. acquiring a small fortune. This fortune he unhap- this priest-king’s predecessor, to exclude the clergy, Camoens, 


piu lot on his return to Goa, by the permission of 


a new viceroy. He was shipwrecked in the gulf, 
near the mouth of the river Mecon, saving only his 
oe which he held in one hand, whilst he saved 


mself with the other. At last, reaching Goa, he 


found a friend in the new. viceroy, Don Constantine 
de Braganza. Still, however, the fate of the poet 
seemed to be 


** Marking each change of place with change of woe.” + 


A new governor succeeded Constantine, who suf- 
fered Camoens to be thrown into a: common prison, 


on a 2 of misconduct in the commissariat of 


Macao. He fully acquitted himself at a public trial, 
but was detained in confinement by his creditors till 
the gentlemen of Goa set him; at liberty. He now 
resumed the profession, of arms, and attended Don 
Pedro Baretto, who went. as governor to the dis- 
tant and barbarous settlement of Sofala. A ship 
bound homeward. having touched at this place, Ca- 
moens determined to return in her to Europe. He 
was detained for a while by the governor, on a mean 
charge for the hospitality he had received at his table. 
Two friends of the poet paid the pitiful demand; 
and thus, says Faria, Camoens and the honour of 
Baretto were sold together. } ö 
He returned to Lisbon after an absence of sixteen 
years, unfortunate even in the time of his arrival, 
when the pestilence raged in the city, which prevent- 
ed the appearance of his poem for three years. At 
last the Lusiad was printed in 1572. It is not cer- 
tain whether he ever obtained a pension from Se- 
bastian, then the sovereign of Portugal. If he 
ever did, it was but a small one, and was probably 
revoked by Cardinal Henry, who succeeded Sebas- 
tian. The latter prince was young and illiterate, 
and more capable of enjoying the sports of the ſield 
than the beauties of poetry. But though the story 
of the pension is doubtful, and is said to have been 
held on condition of the poet's residing at court, an 
expence which the sum would not afford, it is not 
more wonderful that the young king should be sen- 
sible of the honour Pe on him by Camoens 
in his address at the opening of the first; than that 
a bigot like Cardinal Henry should neglect the great- 
est genius of his age and country. Henry patroniz- 
ed learning indeed, at least what was called learning 
by the monks and friars. They transmitted to him 
all their childish forgeries of inscriptions. and mi- 
racles. This same Henry was the persecutor of 
George Buchanan; the patron of the Inquisition, of 
which he extended the horrors even to Goa in the 
east. Under his weak and wieked hands, the king- 
dom fell into utter ruin. When we find Camoens ex- 


horting, in his patriotic poetry, young Sebastian, 


++ Falconer’s Shipwreck. 


by which he meant, in the first instance, Cardinal 
Henry from state affairs; when we look to the man 
of genius neglected by this worthless sovereign; tra- 
duced by his monkish contemporaries; yet, in his 


old age and misfortunes, lamenting less, for his own 


fate, than for the approaching ruin of his degenerate 
country, —Camoeus, with these worthy sentiments, 
and this unworthy destiny, commands an elevated and 
respectful sympathy. It is not merely the old man, 
or even the neglected man of genius dying in an 
hospital —it is the patriot and the patriot bard—the 


hero ahd the soldier the friend of truth, as well as 


the enchanter of fiction, ennobling even his death 
upon a flock-bed, by those sentiments, which deepen, 
by contrast, the disgrace and degeneracy of his coun- 
try. „I am ending (he says in one of mip etseae) 
the course of my life—the world will witness how 

have loved my country.“ By some, it is said, he 


died in an alms-house. It appears, however, that he 


had not even the certainty of subsistence which those 
houses provided. He had a black servant who had 
grown, old with him, and who had long experienced 
his master’s humanity. This grateful Indian, a na- 


tive of Java, who, according to some writers, had 


saved his master’s life in the unhappy shipwreck, 
where he lost all his effects—this Indian, grown old 


and white haired in his service, begged in che streets. 


of Lisbon for the only man in Portugal on whom 


God had bestowed those talents which have a ten- 


dency to erect the spirit of a downward age. He 
died in the year 1579, in his 62d year. 

While Trissino, says Voltaire, was clearing away 
the rubbish in Italy which barbarity and ignorance 
had heaped up for ten centuries in the way of the 
arts and sciences, Camoens, in Portugal, steered a 
new course, and acquired a en which lasts 
still among his countrymen, Who pay as much re- 
spect to his memory as the English to Milton. This 


criticism, though true as it respects Camoens, is 
quite French with regard to Trissino. Ariosto did. 


a thousand times more to restore poetry in Europe 
than Trissino, who wrote a heavy poem in strict 
imitation of the ancients, intended as an antidote to. 
the magic wonders of the bard of Reggio. But it 


did not succeed ; and Tasso, who. made the ancients. 


more expressly his models, was still obliged. to ad- 


here to the speciosa, miraculaof the fabulous school. 


The able translator of the Lusiad, Julius Mickle, 
has indignantly spurned at the charge of incongruous. 
machinery which Voltaire. brought against the Lu- 
siad. Voltaire, as an instance of this, quotes the phe 
sage where Gama, in a storm, addresses himself to 
Christ, and where Venus comes to his relief.“ There 
is no such passage, answers Mickle, 4 in the Lusiad. 
Gama, in a tempest, prays to the Holy Power, to 
whom nothing is impossible the Sovereign of earth, 


4 If we could fancy a man to start from the grave to deny an aet of meanness, the disgrace of this meanness might awak- 
en Baretto. Let us hope, in charity, what is seemingly hinted at by the biographers of Camoens, that the Governor of So- 


fala only used this pretext of debt as the means of keeping Camoens to be an entertaining companion in a desert station, ‘ If: 
this creditor of the poct could have foreseen the look of contempt on every human brow that was to read, through ‘succeeding ~ 
ages, this story of his demand, can we believe that, allowing him to be the veriest wreteh, he would have taken, as board. 


wages for his guest, all the gold of the Indies ? 
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Camoeis- 
amoeus 


This is a 


Je. 


1 and land, Who led Israel through the waves; who 
D there aul, and who protected the children of the 
second father o the world from the deluge: but Ch 


ist 
is not once mentioned in the whole passage.” ace 
chus and the Virgin Mary, adds the Frenchman, are 
very naturally found together. If words have mean- 
ing, answers Mickle, this informs the reader that 
they are found together in the Lusiad; yet the truth 
is, in the whole poem there is no such personage as 
the Virgin Mary. 

It is true that Mickle has exposed several glarin 
instances of ignorance and misrepresentation ia Vol- 
taire’s critique ; his mention of * II. of Por- 
tugal, for instance, and his notion of the poet hay- 
ing actually sailed with the discoverer of the passage 
to India. It is true, also, that whenever a goo 
jcks was in view, especially if the Virgin Mary could 

included, our French philosopher was generally 
seized with d shortness of truth, But if we look to 
Mickle’s vindication of the Portuguese poet's ma- 
chinery, it is not satisfactory. 2 5 rays to the 
Sovereign of Earth and Heaven, who ddivered Paul 
and the children of Israel. It is needless to tell us 
that this is the Jupiter Optimus Maximus—the Great 
Philosophical Jove, “ adored by saint, by savage, and 
by sage.“ It is the living and true Deity of the 
Bible; and being such, Venus ( ough we should 
call her the celestial Venus, and the great principle 
of love) has nothing to eke such a sacred name 
is implored. The criticism of Voltaire still remains 
unansweréd : that the hero and the object of the en- 
terprize being Christian, Heathen deities are impro- 
perly introduced, His translator contends, . that , 
whatever may be said against the ancient machinery 
in a modern poem, candour must confess that the 
allegory of Camoens, which arms the genius of Ma- 
hommedanism against the dhe Sak his heroes, is 
both sublime and most happily interesting. The ge- 
nius of Mahommedanism, we cannot but remark, had 
no motiye to oppose the success of Gama and his 
ollowers, unless it was to oppose the progress of 
Christianity. Had the . e genius of Asia 
been alarmed and brought into action, the poet might 
have supposed his readers to forget the religion of 
Europe; but when the religious genius of Asia is 
brought forward as an agent in the poem, it is need- 
less to excuse Camoens, by alleging, that Christ is 
not mentioned ; the Christian ref ion is irresistibly 
brought to our recollection; our hopes are awaken- 
ed for the success—our fears for the misfortunes o 
its cause. How much more consistent is the ma- 
chinery of Tasso, who leads our imagination to blend 
the interests of witchcraft, Paganism, Mahommedan- 
ism, and hell itself, in one common view, as opposed. 


4 


to the cause of Chris 1 
consistent machinery, fin 
identifies the Pagan deities, and the infernal cherubs 
and seraphs, and thus clothes himself in the spoils 
of superstition. On the whole, the defence of Ca- 
moens for his Venus, Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter, 
though ingeniously pleaded by Mickle, is not made 
out. It is a maxim in law, that the énscientia legis 
is not an apology for delinquency ; and all that can 
be said for Camoens is, that he knew not the law of 
consistency, 

Another objection to the Lusiad very generally 
adduced, is the baldness and want of elevation of 
the style. This Mickle has strenuously denied, and 
insists, that an uniform simplicity and manly diction 
characterises the Portuguese epic. This question we 
ought to leave Portuguese scholars to decide; ob- 
menu, at the same time, that the translater’s orna 
mental diction is not a proof of such a fault in the 
original. English poetry was in 2 high state of ar- 
tificial efflorescence when Mickle wrote, and he might 
find or deem it impossible to arrest the public atten- 
tion by a faithful adherence to the primitive. simpli- 
city of his author. Mickle has also added consider- 
ably to the outlines of the very story of the poem. 
In so doing, he has been generally commended by 
the best judges. This we think a more conclusive 
circumstance against Camoens. The colour of a 
poem may require heightening in passing from a sim~ 
pler to a more refined language; but the form and 
substance of a story we should suspect to be defec- 
tive, which needs addition to make it interesting in 
any, transmission. e 

Faradoxieal as it may seems, it has been said, per- 
haps with more truth of the Lusiad than of any o- 
ther epic, that its, defects prove its beauties, since 
the attractions of the poem have prevailed to render 
it popular in spite 1 those defects. The Lusiad 


abounds with pictures of manners, from those of the 


highest chivalry to those of the rudest, fiercest, and 
most simple barbarism. The characters are strongly 
sketched ;,. the heroism of Gama and of his friend 
Monzaida (the Achates of the Lusiad), are nobly 
contrasted with the base, selfish, and perfidious por- 
traits of the Zamorim and the Moors. To the man- 
ners of the piece, the novelty of fire-arms is also 
added ; and this artificial trait in the modern mate- 
rials of a battle, is introduced with a most digni- 
fied and dexterous simplicity... The island of Venus 
of Camoens furnished to Tasso the prototype of his 
enchanted forest, as the garden of Armida furnished 
our Spenser with his bower, of bliss. In this part 
of his poem he is alike rich and original. The ap- 
parition which, in the night, hovers athwart the fleet: 


* The Messiah, however, and the Catholic faith, are abundantly mentioned throughout the Lusiad. ; 


+ Mickle justifies this 
nem. 
vain that Boileau tells us 


allegorical machinery by the Henriade; but this against Voltaire is merely an argumentum ad homi- 
Allegory under any form, but most of all under Pagan names, is unfitted to support a modern epie poem. It is in 


Chaque vertu devient une divinité ; 


Minerve est la Prudence, et Venus ta Beauté. 


Ce n'est 
Crest Jupiter armé pour 


la vapeur qui / it le tonnerre 
er la terre. 


Un orage terrible aux yeux des matelots, 
C'est Neptune, en courroux, qui gourmande les ots. 


LAur Portieus, Chant 3me. 


eat and 
ely copied by Milton, who — 
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camp, near the Cape of Good Hope, is one of the grand- 
Campagna. est of poetical fictions, and the invention is com- 
v-— pletely his own. We subjoin the translation: 


„Rising through the darken’d air, 
Appall’d, we saw a hideous phantom glare ; 
High and enormous o’er the flood he tower d. 
And ’thwart our way with sullen aspect lower'd. 
An earthy paleness o’er his cheeks was spread; 
Erect uprose his hairs of wither'd red. 
Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 
Sharp and disjoin’d, his gnashing teeth’s blue rows 5 
His haggard beard flow’d quivering on the wind; 
Revenge and horror in his mien combin'd. 
His clouded brow, by withering light’nings scar’d, 
The inward anguish of his soul declar’d. 
His red eyes glowing from their dusky caves, 
Shot livid fires :—far echoing o’er the waves 
His voice resounded ; as the cavern’d shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest’s roar.” 


(x) 

CAMP. See CasTRAMETATION. 

CAMPAGNA br Roma, formerly Campania, is 
a province of Italy, which comprehends the greater 
part of ancient Latium. It is bounded on the north 
by Sabina; on the east and south east by Abruzzo 
Ultra, and Lavoro; on the south west by the Me- 
diterranean ; and on the north west by the Patrimony 
of St Peter. 

The Campagna di Roma, which is about 45 miles 
broad in almost every direction, is, as its name de- 
notes, a flat and level district, interspersed with but 
few elevations. In approaching Rome from the north, 
the sky-line towards the south and south-west has 
the appearance of one uninterrupted level, except 
where the dome of St Peter’s rises majestically above 
the horizon, and indicates, at the distance of many 
miles, the position of Rome. The soil of the Cam- 
pagna is wholly volcanic, and seems to be com- 
posed chiefly of the detritus of pumice-stone. It is 
generally dry, but wherever there is moisture, the 
vegetation is very luxuriant. 

The elevations of the Campagna, to the south of 
the Tiber, have commonly the Scie of great waves, 
whose summits are very distant from each other, and 
the intervals between these elevations are valleys 
which drain to the Tiber or to the sea, and form 
the richest meadows. These elevations are all vol- 
canic, and have a nucleus of hard stone, called 
peperino, or tuffa, which appears to be only the 
volcanie matter in a state of higher induration. 
These hills are pierced in every 1 5 by ca- 
verns; and M. Bonstetten, who examined this part 
of Italy with the greatest care, affirms, that he 
never could find a rock without numerous excava- 
tions. Many of them, which were inhabited by rob- 
bers, have been shut up by the police, and others have 
been concealed by the falling of the earth. These 
caverns, in which no marks of fusion appear, are 
almost always round, though they sometimes pass 
through rocks in a cylindrical form. Some of 
them in the neighbourhood of the famous brook 
of Cremera, are of a singular structure. 
small calcareous stones are found in the volcanic 
matter; and all the hills in the neighbourhood 
are pierced with caves of a similar structure, which 
have been used as prisons or tombs. Bonstetten en- 
deavours to explain these appearances, by supposing 
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that the whole.of Latium was formerly.a gulf of 
the sea, which extended to the base of the moun- 
tains of Sabina, and that the pebbles were stratified 
at the time when the submarine volcanoes were in ac- 
tion.“ Toutes ces cavernes prouvent que les eaux 
qui ont stratifié ces galets ont fait leur ouvrage dans 
le tems des volcans, qui melant leur ejections parmi 
les depots des fleuves, ont enfin fait sortir de la mer 
le sol de cette Rome, destinée comme les volcans dont 
elle est issué, a devenir le foyer d’autres bouleverse- 
mens.“ : 


nes a. 


The highest eminence in the Campagna is Monte 


Albano, now Monte Cavo, which is about six leagues 
from Rome, and rises about 2920 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea. It is united at its base, on one side, 
to the Algidus of the ancients; and on the other, to 
Monte Velletri, and forms an immense insulated mass, 
situated on an extensive plain, and almost at an equal 
distance from the sea and the calcareous mountains 
of Sabina. A chain of hills surrounds the base of 
Monte Cavo; and on the tops of those which encircle 
the northern side of its base, are placed the villages 
of Compiti, Colonna, Monté Porcia, Frascati, Rocca- 
di-Papa, Marino, Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Larric- 
cia, Gensano, and Citta Lavigna. This mountain 
is composed of volcanic ejections, and the Rocea di 
Papa consists of tuffa. mi 
Mount Soracte, which is about eight leagues north- 


east of Rome, is completely insulated, and rises to 


the height of about 2119 feet. 
The next principal eminence in the Campagna, is 


the Villa Millini, which is placed on the summit of 


Monte Mario, about half a league to the north east 
of Rome. Its height, above the level of the sea, is 440 
feet, and as it occupies the centre of the great plain, 
it commands a most extensive view of the Campagna. 
The rock of which it consists, is filled with shells, 
but is slightly indurated, and the base of the hill rests 
on the volcanic matter which surrounds it. Bonstet- 
ten supposes that Mount Albano and Soracte have 
both a calcareous nucleus below the volcanic mat- 
ter, and that the whole base of the Campagna is 
likewise calcareous. As a proof of this, he mentions 
that in the Grotto del Mondo,. at Tivoli, large cal- 
careous stones are found embedded in the volcanic 
ejections which form the vault of the caverns. The 
great plain of Rome is completely free of stones, and 
those which do occur are either brought there by the 


hand of man, or detached from some neighbouring 


volcanic rock. The streets of Rome, and all the 


ancient roads, are paved with hard lava; and it is only 
on the side of Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, that 
calcareous stones appear in the volcanic soil. 


The volcanic ejections seem to have had their prin- 


cipal direction from north to south, since Monte Ca- 
vo, the highest elevation, is entirely enveloped, while the 
Villa Millini is scarcely covered; and on the cal- 
careous hills to the east the volcanic soil terminates 
at the height of 30 or 40 toises above the plain. 

A ridge of hills raised about 300 or 400 feet above 
the level of the sea, stretch in a direction parallel to 
the coast, from the Tiber to Torre St Lorenzo, be- 
yond Ardea. The tongue of land which lies be- 
tween this range and the sea is entirely formed by 
the alluvion of the Tiber and of the sea, which throws 
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Campagna. back upon the land, the sand which is carried down by cascades of Tivoli, it forms, b 


dener. The whole of the country, which wasthe great plain, those immense 
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depositions in the Campagus. 
of travertinn, of = 


ancient Laurentum, is extremely fertile, and the cli- 
mate very temperate. : 

Though different travellers have pointed out era- 
ters in various parts of the Campagna, yet there ap- 
pear to be only three which are characterised with 
sufficient distinctness. The first of these is the fa- 
mous lake Regillus, which is about a quarter of a 
league in diameter. It is placed at the bottom of an 
inverted cone of hard black lava, from forty to sixty 
feet high, which forms bare and rugged rocks, and 
is entirely open on the side of the road where the lake 
is level with the plain. This crater is not like those 
of Albano and Nemi, covered with volcanic U 
which take away from it the regular form of au in- 
verted cone; but the lava is almost completely unco- 
vered in its upper part. | 

The two 2 craters of Albano and Nemi are 

about four or five hundred feet higher than that of 
lake Regillus. They are covered with volcanic ejec- 
tions several hundred feet in height, which prolong 
the cone from the hard lava which forms the basins of 
the lakes. These two craters are of a very regular 
cenical form, and so extremely high that it requires 
half an hour to ascend from the lake to the top of 
the higher cone. The famous emissary made at the 
siege of Veii, is cut precisely between the volcanic 
ejections, which are easily pierced, and the hard lava 
which now contains the remaining waters of the lake. 
When the lake occupied the higher part of its ex- 
tensive basin, the immense mass of waters which it 
‘contained were in danger of overwhelming the rich 
plains below. The wealthy citizens of Rome, alarm- 
ed for the destruction of their fields, are said to have 
a use of nat siege of 1 pretext for 7 
ploying the e, or a part of the army, to cut the 
e „ b kehlch the 8 undant water was dis- 
er inca he crater of Nemi is a very little smaller 
than that of Albano, but is equally regular and 
picturesque. Its cone does not appear to have been 
at any time entirely filled with the water of the lake. 
The lava in the Campagna is every where of an uni- 
form hardness and appearance; and wherever it ap- 
‘pears, it is covered with volcanic ejections. 

There are numerous sulphureous springs in the 
Campagne: but the most abundant of these is be- 


tween Tivoli and Rome, where the water comes out 
of the ground almost boiling hot, and forms the lake 
of Solfatara. The reeds and other vegetables are so 


incrusted with calcareous depositions, that they have 
the appearance of stone, and islands of a considerable 
‘size, which are formed by them, float about the 
lake, and are capable of carrying several people at a 
‘time, The stream issuing from this lake has the same 
property, and continues to smoke till it joins the 
Anio or the Teverone. The Anio possesses a si- 
milar property of forming calcareous depositions of 
every shade, from the brilliant erystallisations, 
which are called confetti di Tivoli, to the darker 
eoncretions, which have incrusted a forest very near 
Rome. Near Subiaco the minutest insects, and 
the leaves of the vine, are distinctly seen in these in- 
crustations, After the Anio has passed the fine 


which St Peter’s, a part of the Colliseum, and all the 
other public edifices in Rome are built. There are 
likewise several springs of acidulous water without 
any sulphur, as at Aqua Acetosa. 

The Campagna contains 112,909 rubbias (a rubbia 
of land contains 4866 square toises) or 940 square 
miles, of 74 to a degree. About two fifths of this 
land belongs to the church, and the other three 
fifths to about a hundred lay proprietors. The 
farms are held by leases of nine years, and also by 
perpetual leases ; but the last of t leases is abro- 

ted if the farmer neglects for two years to pay 

is rent. The general price of a rubbia of good 
land is about twenty piastres, and the expence of 
cultivating it amounts to about forty piastres, 


Piastres. 
Six labourers, estimated at - - 14 
A rubbia + and half of seed - - 12 
Manure — - - - - . 5 50 
Reaping, carting, and thrashing = ~~ 8 50 
Total expence - 40 


Before the revolution, a rubbia. of corn was sold 
at six or eight piastres; but in the year 1802, the 
price varied from 22 to 30 piastres. 

The ground is sown every third year. Durin 
the first year it lies in fallow. It is laboured the 
second year, and the third year it produces a crop. 
The soil is wrought six times; the first operation is 
called rupitura ; the second, which ought to be a foot 
and a half deep, is called reconditura ; the third, 
refenitura ; the fourth, rinquartatura ; the fifth, ri- 
Jfrescatura ; and the six, sematura. From the great 
quantity of rain which falls, particularly in the 
southern part of the Campagna, and from the rapi- 
dity with which it descends, the greatest care is 
taken to carry it off the fields. In every field there 
are three kinds of ditches, viz. small parallel ditches 
called lire by the ancients, and placed at the distance 
of three feet. These are traversed by wide ditches, 
placed at a greater distance, and large canals, called 
colliquie, carry off from these the superfluous wa- 
ter. 

Excellent fruit, vegetables, and almost every spe- 
cies of — are produced in the Campagna. Er. 
tensive plantations of Turkish wheat grow in the 
lower grounds; it rises to a considerable height, and 
is used for various purposes. The stalks of it form 
canes for the support of the vines, and are also used 
in the construction of cottages ; the leaf is employ- 
ed for thatching them, and hkewise for mattrasses, 
and the flour composes various dishes, which are eaten 
by all ranks, and are regarded as particularly whole- 
some and nutritive. 

The large reed, (the arundo donaæ), which rises 
to the height of twenty feet, is cultivated with great 
advantage. Oxen and asses feed upon the leaves of it: 
It forms an admirable support to the vines in a coun- 
try not much exposed to violent winds, and after ha- 
ving served this purpose, it is still useful for — 
That part of agriculture which relates to the breed - 


* This work was executed in the year of Rome 358. 
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+ A rubbia of corn 7 640 pounds French of 12 ounces, 
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ing of cattle is completely neglected in the Campag- 


na. M. Bonstetten observes, that at Torre-Paterno, 
within seven leagues of Rome, he saw a herd of se- 


_-eerat hundred cows, which the farmer would not 


take the trouble of milking, though milk is as dear 
at Rome as in any of the other large cities of Eu- 
rope: The great defect, however, in the agricul. 
tural operations of this and other parts of Italy, arises) 
from the total want of judgment. which is displayed 
in the application of the soil, Vineyards are planted 
in the most fertile and best watered land, which is 
particularly fitted for the growth of corn. Corn is 
sown in land which is particularly adapted for the 
vine; and wood is planted in the finest meadows; 
while the ground fit for wood is not used at all. 
« J’ai vu des champs, says Bonstetten, ‘* escarpes 
et pierreux cultivès en ble, qui rendent a peine deux 
pouf un, tandis que la vigne etoit placée dans le terrain 
le plus gras.et le mieux arrosé, et que le tiers du be- 
tail avoit peri de faim faute de foin pour le nourrir 
pendant quinze jours de neige.“ 

On the day of St Lawrence, (the 10th of Au- 
gust,) .when the harvest is completed, and when the 
heat is generally greater than in any other season of 
the year, the inhabitants begin to burn the stubble, 
the ashes of which is almost the only manure which 
is employed. As the crops of grain grow to a con- 
siderable height, the reaper never stoops, but takes 
off the head and about a foot and a half of the stalk, 
and thus leaves the stubble about two or three 
feet long. After the conflagration is over, numbers 
of snakes, of a large size, are scorched to death, and 
others are choked, in attempting to cross the dusty 
roads, in order to escape from the fire. The smoke 
from the burning straw is extremely offensive to the 
traveller; and it not unfrequently happens, that the 
hedges or forests are burnt down by the flames. 

The very small number of farm houses which ex- 
ist in the Campagna, are miserable dwellings, built 
as appendages to old towers or temples, and are con- 
structed out of the fragments of these ancient edi- 
fices. The inhabitants of these wretched hovels are 
compelled to desert them in the middle of summer, 
when fevers and agues prevail in the country; and 
they sleep either at Rome under the porticoes of the 
palaces and public buildings, or in the towns which are 
nearest to their farms. If they remain too long in 
the country, they are seized with the diseases which 
we have mentioned; and in the month of July, Au- 
gust, and September, the great proportion of pa- 
tients in the Roman hospitals are the peasants from 
the surrounding country. 

It appears Fria the testimony of Strabo, Pliny, 
Varro, and other ancient authors, that the air of the 


Campagna was formerly very salubrious except in a 


few places near the sea, where the soil was marshy. 
The unwholesomeness of the climate is said to have 
commenced about. the sixth century, and to have 


arisen from the overflowing of the Tiber, in conse- 


‘quence of the accumulated rains by which it was 
raised above its former bed. 
however, from the best observations, that the bad air 
(cattiva aria) of the Campagna is owing to the stag- 
nant water arising from the mundations of the Tiber, 
for it is chiefly in spring, in the time of the greatest 
drought, and in the months of August and Septem- 
ber, long after the inundations of winter, that the 


‘them in summer and autumn. 


less and pestilential.”? 


It does not appear, 
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bad air prevails. When the first rains of autumn Campagna. 
succeed tothe great droughts, the bad air completely r 


disappears. On the Rocca di Papa, and on one 
side of the plain of Tivoli, the bad air is never exs 
perienced ; but at different heights below this line, 
it seems to be equally prevalent. In 1775, the 
heights of Trinita del Monte were reckoned out of 
the reach of the bad air, but in 1802 they were com- 
pletely under its influence. 
The Pontine marshes which lie at the southern; 
boundary of the Campagua are so extremely insalu- 
brious, that it is dangerous even to travel through. 
Various attempts. 
have been made by the popes to drain this unwhole- 
some tract. Pope Pius VI. at a great expence,” 
says an anonymous author, “converted avery cone- 
siderable part of these pernicious marshes into pas- 
turage, corn fields, and rice plantations.. He made 


a canal 20 miles in length, which conveys.the once 


stagnant waters into the sea; and he intersected it: 
with many lesser channels, which direct them so as 
to fertilize the fields, which they once rendered uses 
It appears, however, from 
the observations of M. Bonstetten, that the insalu - 
brity of the air has rather increased than diminished 
since this partial draining was completed. 

The south-east and south-west winds, the Scirocco- 
and libeccio, are extremely oppressive and insalubri- 
eus, though in winter the former contributes much 
to the mildness of the climate. The tramontano, or 
north wind, is delightful in spring and autumn, but 


in winter it occasions severe cold. The ponente, or 


west wind, still retains the character of the zephyrs, 
and the Favonian breezes of the ancients. „ 

The wind commonly blows from the east in the 
morning; declining sometimes to the north, it be- 
comes north-east, and at other times, turning to the 
south it settles in scirocco. It is generally south, 
however, at noon, and then declines to the east or 
west, but most frequently to the latter, and often be- 


comes due west, which continues all the evening 


and part of the night. This and the northerly winds 


are generally accompanied with a considerable dew. 


The south wind, which prevails at noon, particular- 
ly in summer, is a sea breeze, and renders temperate 
the meridian heat of the sun. It appears from a 
meteorological table kept at Rome in March, April, 
and May 1803, that the average height of the sev. 


mometer exposed to the north in March was 60 


Fahrenheit, in April 70°, and in May 68°. The 


minimum height during these three months was 52% 


and the maasmum 75°. f 


We have no information respecting the trade and 


manufactures of the Campagna, which must be very 


limited. Sulphur is obtained in great quantities from 
a mine about four miles from Nettuno; and at a 


place called Campo Leone, there are iron works be- 
longing to Prince Doria. 


iron, and corn mills erected on the stream Mar- 


rana, near Grotta Ferrata; and there are various 
manufactures of paper, iron, and oil upon the Anio. 


Gunpowder is made on the spot where the villa of 


Mæcenas once stood. Flax is cultivated in con- 
siderable quantities in the Valle di Laricia; and a 


good deal of manna and turpentine is collected in 
the neighbourhood of Monte Spaccato. The culti- 
vation of the vine is well understood in the Campag- 


There are several paper, 
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‘Gampas na, but no where are the inhabitants so little ac- 


nacea 


allen in great qu 
Camp ar 
\ ) siderable 


with great spirit, but with e 


quainted with the art of making wine. Oil is made 
antities, and the proprietors derive a con- 
of their income from this source. The 
— towns in the Campagna are Rome, Velletri, 
rascati, Palestrina, Terracinas, Nettuno, Ostia, and 
Tivoli. See Pliny, lib. xviii. cap. i.; Varro, lib. ii.; 
Neueste Statistische und Moralische Uebersicht des 
\Kirehenstaals, Lubeck, 1793; Keysler’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 432446 ; Mem. Acad. Par. 1779, p. 579 ; 
Lumsden’s Remari:s on the Antiquitiesof Rome, Lon- 
don, 1797; Voyage sur la scene des six derniers li- 
vres de L. Eneide, par C. V. de Bonstetten, Gene- 


ve, 1803; 4 rome of Latium or La Cam 
di Roma, London 1805; and Breislac Voyage Phy. 


sique et Lithologique dans la Campagna, He. traduit 
du Manuscript Italien, par le General Pommereuil, 
2 vols, Paris, 1803. (o) 

CAMPANACEZ.. See Borany, p. 79, § 29. 

CAMPANULA, a s of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order —— See Borany, p. 
147. : . 
. CAMPANULACESZ. See Botany, p. 79. 
- CAMPBELL, Arcnuipatp, Marquis of A 
son of that Marquis of the same name who suffered 
death . in the reign of Charles II. The fa- 
ther was firmly attached to the Presbyterian church 
of Scotland, and to the constitution of his country, 
as settled by law. He never disguised and never 
changed his sentiments with regard to either. But 
he lived in critical times; he was under the reign of 
a weak monarch ; and he had many enemies among 
those who, while they unfortunately enjoyed the royal 
«confidence, were —— enough to abuse it to the 
purposes of bigotry, selfishness, and resentment. He 
was tried before the Scottish parliament for abettin 
the usurpation of Cromwell; though, in point o 
fact, he had done nothing more than submitted to it 
from necessity ; and if it was-criminal and treasonable 
to do so, his prosecutors and his judges were as guilty 
as himself. His destruction, however, was resolved 
upon; and, in spite of the ability of his counsel, the 
demonstrations which were given of his innocence, 
and the pr ionary conduct of the king, who ra- 
ther interfered in his behalf, he was condemned to be 
beheaded at the cross of Edinburgh. He bore his 
fate with heroic intrepidity and Christian resignation. 
It has been the general, and should be the universal, 
‘opinion that he suffered most unjustly. Clarendon’s 
account of his conduct, trial, and execution, is given 
degree of unfairness ; 
nor is Mr Hume’s representation of him much more 
consistent with truth. , 
The subject of this article: was educated in the 


3 loyalty and religion, and soon distinguish- 
e 


himself nas ee merits. When Lord n, 

he was appointed colonel of the foot guards by a 

commission from the king, in which command he dis · 

played great bravery at the battle of Dunbar. He 

persevered in his attachment to the royal cause long 

after its affairs were de e, not merely continuing 

faithful as a soldier to bis military trust, but even 

joining with the enemies of his family in promoting 
the king’s interests, and doing every thing that he 

could to alleviate the sufferings of his master. Nor 

did he refrain from his opposition and active hostility 
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to the new government, till he received orders ſrom 
Charles himself, in 1655, to capitulate. This con- 


duct, of which the monarch seemed to entertain a wey — 


high opinion, and which he rewarded at the time 
marks of his confidence and favour, gave great of - 
fence to Cromwell, who pursued him with the keenest 
resentment, and exce him out of the general par- 
don which he issued in 1654. After his capitulation, 
he lived as a peaceable subject; but his submission 
was evidently constrained, and accordingly he was 
the object of perpetual suspicion, He refused to own 
the authority both of the Protector and of Richard. 
Informations were repeatedly lodged against him ; 
formal security was taken — his good behaviour; 
persons in his service were bribed to watch him; he 
was even committed to prison in 1657, when some 
disturbance took place in Scotland; and what shews 
as much as any thing the tone of his political i 
les, the king reposed in him as much confidence 
he ane in any other person in the kingdom. 
, hen Charles was restored, Lord Lorn went up 
to London to congratulate his Majesty upon that 
event, and carried with him a letter from his father, 
which the king received in a kind and flattering man- 
ner. He remained at court during his father’s trial, 
and employed all his influence to prevent the unjust 
and melancholy fate in which it issued. This labour 
of filial love, which was as amiable as it was unsuc- 
cessful, instead of winning the esteem, only embittered 
the animosity of his enemies, who immediately sought 
his destruction on the most frivolous pretext. Har. 
ing convinced the Earl of Clarendon that his father 
had been treated most unfairly and injuriously, he 
wrote a letter to Lord Du‘ius, communicating that 
important fact, and using some free expressions re- 
specting the conduct of those who had been most ac- 
tive in carrying on the prosecution. The letter was 
intercepted, carried to Lord Middleton, exhibited to 
the Scottish parliament, considered by them as a libel 
on their proceedings, and made the ground of a re- 
presentation to the king, who, though he confessed 
there was nothing criminal in it, yet pronounced it 
indiscreet, and commanded Lord Lorn to go down 
to Edinburgh. His Lordship, had no sooner arrived 
than he appeared before parliament, and made a speech 
in his own vindication. He was, however, committed 
prisoner to the castle. A process was commenced 
against him, and being found guilty of leasing. mak- 
ing, or of creating dissension between the king and 
his subjects, by giving the former: false information, 
he was. condemned . his head, and to forfeit all 
his estates. The day of his execution, however, was 
left to the king’s pleasure. When the news of this 
proceeding reached England, it filled the court with 
astonishment. Charles himself had no conception 
that any body of men could turn such a slight mis- 
demeanour into a capital offence. And Clarendon 
declared, that if his majesty suffered such a d * 
ous precedent to take fi he would leave the king- 
dom as fast as his. gout would permit him. After 
ten months imprisonment, Lord Lorn was liberated, 
June 4, 1663. By this time, Middleton, his inveterate 
foe, had fallen into di e, and his own. friends 
risen to power. A royal patent restored to him his 
grandfather's title and estate, and, besides other ad- 
vantages of a similar kind, the king, as a mark of his 
a 6 $y 
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his opposition had proved fruitless, he would not Campbell. 
take the test without an explanation of the meaning Arehibald. 
which he attached to it. This was also done by the 


Campbell, special favour, ordered him to be sworn a privy- 
Archibald. counsellor. . 
———ů Phe Earl of Lauderdale, to whom he was partly 


indebted for this change in his fortunes, received from 
-him considerable support in the administration of 
public affairs. Argyle, however, would never coun- 
tenance or assist him in any of his violent measures. 
They were both Présbyterians ; but Lauderdale car- 
ried the prerogative high, and vigorously maintained 
the bishops in Scotland, because he found all this 
conducive to the preservation of his influence at 
court ; whereas, Argyle acted in strict conformity 
to his principles, and was a Presbyterian both in 
heart and in practice. Through the tyrannical pro- 
cedure of Lauderdale, Archbishop Sharp, and others, 
a spirit of rebellion was engendered among the peo- 
ple, and in 1666 it burst forth in the west with con- 
siderable fury. The Earl of Argyle retained the 
loyalty by which he had been uniformly distinguished, 
and raised 1500 men to be employed in quelling the 
insurrection, though the Archbishop was too jealous 
to call them into the field. The rebels were defeat- 
ed at Pentland. Great-cruelties were perpetrated by 
the king’s troops after the battle, and cruelties still 
greater and more extensive were committed by his 
ministers and judges under the form of trial, and un- 
der the pretexts of justice. His majesty himself in- 
terposed to prevent the farther effusion of blood: 
but it was not long before his servants had recourse 
to the same excessive severities which had formerly 
provoked the country to take up arms. Lauderdale, 
who was now created a duke, began to forsake some 
of his old friends, who refused to lend their sanction 
to his arbitrary conduct. Among these was the 
Earl of Argyle. But the minister knew too well 
his influence with the king, and his interest in the 
country, to deprive him either of his seat at the 
privy council board, or of his place as a lord of 
the treasury. Lauderdale, in 1678, most inhumanly 
brought down the Highlanders, at that time a law- 
less and savage band, to live at free quarters in the 
western parts of the kingdom. To this measure, 
at once impolitic and barbarous, Argyle refused to 
give any active concurrence ; but, at the same time, 
he acted a moderate and prudent part, by not join- 
ing in the attack which was made upon ministry in 
consequence of that unjustifiable step. The Duke 
of Vork being sent by the king in 1681, to take 
the management of Scottish affairs, he conducted 
himself with so much temper in general, and so 
obligingly to the earl in particular, that they were on 


ood terms for a considerable time. But the duke 


1aving questioned Argyle pretty closely about the 
government in Scotland, he discovered that he had 
Principles and views quite adverse to those by which 
he himself and his brother were actuated; and, there- 


fore, though still externally civil to him, he began 
to assume a coldness and reserve which indicated 


a change of his sentiments, if, indeed, his real 
sentiments towards the earl were susceptible. of 
any change. An act was passed this year by the 
parliament for establishing a test, obliging all who 
filled any office, to. swear that he would attempt no 
alteration in the constitution of church or state. 
While this act was under discussion, Argyle opposed 
it with the utmost boldness and vigour. And after 


Marquis of Queensberry ; while many expressed 
their scruples about the oath, and others refused to 
take it at all. The earl sent his explanation to the 
Duke of York; his royal highness declared himself 
satisfied with it; and the earl was permitted to sign it 
in the qualified sense which he had affixed to it, and 
to sit and deliberate accordingly as a privy counsellor: 
It is also worthy of remark, that the privy council 
themselves, on the very same day, gave an explana» 
tion of the test similar to that which had been given 
by Argyle, and that the clergy were allowed tlie 
privilege of signing it, with an adjection to that pur- 
pose. But his lordship was an obnoxious man to 
those in power, and what was reckoned venial or 
innocent in others, was in him an unpardonable crime. 
A design was formed against him, and through the 
malice of his enemies, and his own Consistency and 
firmness, on which they could always calculate, it 
unfortunately succeeded. He was most unreason- 
ably required to take the test a second time as a com- 
missioner of the treasury. He offered the same ex- 
planation: but when desired to subscribe it, which 
demonstrated to him that there was some insidious 
view in the proposal, he refused to comply with it. 
A complaint was sent to the king against him, and 
in the mean time he was committed prisoner to the 
Castle. But before an answer from his majesty could 
arrive, a prosecution was commenced. e was first 
accused of slander, leasing-making, and deprava- 


tion of the laws; but after the king’s letter came to 


hand, authorizing the procedure which was intended 
the charge was altered, and he was indicted before 
the Court of Justiciary for high treason and perjury. 
The conduct of the prosecutors in every part of it, 
shewed that there was a determination to cut him 
off. The plainest maxims of justice were violated 
without remorse ; and a degree of zeal was exhibit- 
ed to procure his condemnation, which was altoge- 
ther indecent even in those times of violence and 
oppression. The earl requested that Sir George 
Lockhart, his ordinary advocate, might be allowed 
and authorised to appear in his behalf. This most 
reasonable petition was refused once and again. A- 
bout eight gentlemen at the bar, eminent for their 
talents and character, gave a written opinion, in 
which they declared that the earl’s explanation of 
the test contained nothing illegal or criminal; and 
this was taken so heinously amiss, that it was made 
a matter of formal consultation whether those law. 
yers should not be prosecuted for scandal against the 
overnment. Argyle delivered a speech in his own 
Scfenee; and offered two letters, one of them from 


the king, and the other from Middleton, in proof of 


his loyalty and faithful services, requesting them to 
be read and recorded in process; but the court would 
not allow them to be recorded after they were read, 
plainly because they went far to invalidate the inter- 


pretation put upon his conduct with regard to the 


test. After pleadings were heard at great length, 
the judges deliberated on the relevancy of the in- 


dictment, and it so happened that they were equally. . 


divided on that point, while the presiding judge de- 


clined giving his casting vote: but they were relievs.. 


a i 
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Lord Nairn, an endeavour to accomplish by force what he could not Campbell, 


Campbell rd from this dilemma, by bringi 
HH 4 t, from hope to obtain by. gentler means. To this proposal “*cibald. 


Archibald. old infirm man, out of his bed at midni 


- c whom, though he had not heard the debate, and 


even fell asleep while the clerk was reading over to 
him the reasonings on both sides, they procured a 
vote against che-earl. The cause was then remitted 
to an assize, consisting of persons known to be hos. 
tile to him, and whose sense of justice, if they had 
any, was still farther biassed by the king’s advocate, 
who threatened them with a process of error. Nei- 
ther the earl nor his counsel would say a single word 
more, as, from tlie interlocutor on the relevancy, and 
the whole complexion of the business, they perceiv- 
ed that speaking could be of no service, and refrain- 
ed even from objecting either to the jury or the wit- 
nesses, though they could have urged valid objections 
toboth. A verdict was very soon oe a in, all in 
one voice, „ finding the Earl of Arey e guilty of 
treason, leasing-making, and leasing-telling ; and, by 
a plurality of votes, finding him not guilty of per. 
jury,“ thus endeavouring to impose upon the world 

y an appearance of candour and discrimination. The 
council immediately sent a letter to the king, inform- 
ing him of what had taken place, and asking leave 
to pronounce sentence. The earl concluded, from 
a variety of circumstances, that the utmost rigour 
was to be expected from the government in Scot- 
land, and knowing also that a thoughtless, dissipated, 
unprincipled king, however much he might other- 
wise be disposed to favour him, would be easily in- 
fluenced: by these advisers to give any order on which 
they were pleased to insist, he used means of mak- 
ing his escape from the castle, and succeeded in the 
attempt. In a few days he got safe to London, 
leaving his enemies in Scotland to express their r̃e- 
sentment as they best could; and they did it, after 
receiving the king's permission, by proclaiming his 
sentence at the Cross, and tearing his coat of arms 
in pieces, as if he had been in open rebellion, and had 
fled from justice. It was well known at court that he 
was residing in London, for he did not take any ex- 
traordinary pains to conceal himself, but no notice 
was taken of him, although he was represented there 
as a person of dangerous 


1 his conviction, by making his escape, and 
us distrusting the royal clemency. It is even said, 
that when some person very eagerly and officiously 
put a note into the king’s hand, intimating, that the 
earl might be easily apprehended, his majesty, with 
an indignation at the idea which did him honour, 
tore it. and replied, Pol, poh, hunt a hunted par- 
tridge ! for shame !”? This is given by the editor 
of iographia Britannica, on the authority of 
rivate information; and it is well, if it be true. 
t it would appear that the earl did not trust much 

in the king’s generosity, for he took the first op- 
portunity of going over to Holland, where he con- 
tinued during the remainder of Charles's reign. 
On James’s accession to the throne, many 
men belonging 
from their native country by the illegal and oppres- 
sive measures of the government, began to think of 
some hostile attempt against the arbitrary power to 
which their expatriation was owing ; and, aware of 
the respectability and influence of Argyle, they pro- 
posed that he should place himself at their head, and 


rinciples, who had been 
uilty of treason, and who had even sinned grievous- - 


| gentle. 
to Scotland, who had been driven 


he readily acceded. It was not against his country, 
but in its behalf, that he was about to take up arms. 
It was to maintain the cause of civil and religious l- 
berty—of justice and humanity—of patriotism and 
of truth; it was to restore a constitution which had 
been destroyed by its lawless: and savage administra- 
tors; it was to give back to the 4 of Scot- 
land those rights of which they should never have 
been. deprived; and to re-establish the connection 
which ‘he and his followers naturally had with that 
kingdom, and which had been dissolved by the hand 
of unprincipled violence. These were the views 
which actuated the breast and sanctified the conduct 
of Argyle, in that rebellion, as it has been called, by 
a very ordinary misnomer, which he directed against 
the -government: of King James. But it did not 
please Providence at that time to crown the efforts 
of patriotism with success. The skill of Argyle’s 
management, indeed, was not equal to the excellence 
of his object and the purity of his intention. Many 
untoward and unforeseen circumstances occurred to 
thwart his plans. Of the people from whom he look- 
ed for active and zealous assistance, but who were 
now greatly dispirited by the harsh treatment they 
had experienced, much fewer joined him than he had 
reason to expect. His measures were even discon- 
certed by the refractory temper of those who, though 
under his command, were yet too essential to his suc- 
cess to have their opinions slighted... The Duke of 
Monmouth, too, who engaged to make a similar at- 
tempt in England, conducted himself weakly and 
imprudently, and this tended to throw discredit on 
the corresponding movements in Scotland, and to 
render the accomplishment of their united purpose 
impracticable. The whole enterprise failed. almost 
as soon as it commenced. Argyle was taken pri- 
soner in the neighbourhood of Paisley. He was im- 
mediately carried to Glasgow; and from that, in a 
few days, to Edinburgh. The manner in which he 
was compelled to enter that city was most ignomi- 
nious. More disgraceful: treatment could not have 
been given to the vilest criminal ; but at that period 
it was the wise and the good who chiefly: suffered, 
and great personal merit seemed to be almost uni- 
formly the signal for tion and death. . The 
Earl’s fate was speedily fixed. It was indeed a sub- 
ject of deliberation, whether he should be punished - 
according to his former sentence, or in consequence 
of a new trial and conviction. But it was decided 
without any hesitation, that he should be put to 
death; and, as if it had been to shew how utterly 
the rulers of the country at that time set all the 
maxims of law and justice at defiance, and how much 
they disregarded the opinions of the world and of 
posterity, they condemned him to die on the sentence 
pronounced against him in 168}, which nobody could 
justify or defend, instead of impeaching him for ta- 
luke up arms against the government, which-was at 
least a plausible ground of accusation. The Earl 
bore: his fate with all the composure and magnanimity 
of a Christian. He was beheaded at the Cross, on 
the 30th of June 1685, and both in his whole beha- 
viour, and in the speech which he delivered on the 
scaffold, gave a most unequivocal testimony to the 
truth and power of religion. Of his deportment on 
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Campbell, that interesting occasion, Wodrow has given a very a new translation of the gospels, It is curious also Campbell, 
George. particular and affecting account, which is highly to observe, that in this country parish, where scarce- George. 


™ worthy of the reader’s perusal, and of which he 
may ies see a beautiful abridgment in Fox’s History 
of the Reign of James II. See Wodrow’s History 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland; Bur- 
net’s History of his own Times; Scots Mist cleared 
up; Original MSS. in the possession of Mr Black- 
wood, Bookseller, Edinburgh. (2) 

CAMPBELL, Grorer, D. D. was born at Aber- 
deen, on the 25th of December 1719. His father, who 
was one of the ministers of that city, died suddenly 
in 1728, and left his family, consisting of three sons 
and three daughters, in circumstances not very af- 
fluent. This event, which at first bore an unfavour- 
able aspect on the future fortunes of young George, 
proved advantageous to him, by the necessity of per- 
sonal exertion which it imposed, and by the early 
and powerful stimulus which it gave to the innate 
energies of his mind. He studied the languages at 
the grammar school and university of his native 
place. In the former, the Latin tongue was taught 
with great ability, and in the latter, a taste and 
zeal for Grecian literature had been happily intro- 
duced by Professor Blackwell, whose eminence in 
that department is well known to every scholar. 
George Campbell made great proficiency in both, 
and thus laid the foundation of that critical erudition 
by which he was afterwards so much distinguished. 
At first he intended to follow the profession of a 
lawyer, and actually served an apprenticeship with a 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh. But, from what 
cause it is not known, he soon abandoned that view, 
and began to qualify himself for the clerical office. 
The short time, however, which he spent in study- 
ing law was attended with advantage, as it furnished 
him with a general knowledge of that important 
subject, accustomed. him. to. closeness and ingenuity 
of reasoning, and gave him the faculty of drawin 
up papers with accuracy and skill. And though in 
making these acquisitions he bad: been tempted. to 
neglect his Greek, yet he soon recovered what he 
had thus lost, when exertion and application became 
necessary. Having attended the theological classes; 
both at Edinburgh and Aberdeen, during the requi- 
site number of years, and having undergone the pro- 
bationary trials prescribed by the laws of the church 
in such cases, he was licensed to preach the gospel 
by the presbytery of Aberdeen, on the 11th of June 
1746. In the following year he was a candidate for 
the parish of Fordoun, but for reasons which it is 
unnecessary to mention, he did not succeed in the ap- 
plication. Another year, however, did not elapse, 
till he received preferment. In 1748, he was ordain- 
ed minister of Banchory TLernan, in the presbytery of 
Kincardine-o-niel, which living he obtamed through 
the generous and disinterested patronage of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnett of Leys. In this parish he was chiefly 
distinguished by his powers of lecturing or expound- 
ing the scriptures, a practice which forms a regular 

art of the service observed in the church of Scot- 
land, and has been found extremely useful in pro- 
moting the religious knowledge of the people. And 
it was while engaged in this important and laudable 
exercise among the humble rusties over whom he was 
set, that he first entertained the great design which 
he afterwards so ably and happily executed, of giving 


ly any thing could occur to draw his attention to 
the niceties of grammar and the beauties of compo- 
sition, and where all his ordinary duties and pursuite 
were rather hostile to metaphysical investigations, he 
composed a great part of his acute and excellent 
work on the Philosophy of Rhetoric, Here, too, he 


entered into a matrimonial union, by marrying Miss 


Grace Farquharson of Whitehouse, a lady of good 
understanding and amiable dispositions, who uniform- 
ly and minutely attended to his comfort, and who wWas 
happily spared to him till a very few years before 


his death. 


In 1757, he was translated to Aberdeen, and be- 
came one of the city ministers. This new situation, 
in which he had easy access to books, enjoyed the 


opportunity of associating daily with literary men, 


and lived in the immediate neighbourhood of two 
universities, which held out to him objects of ambi- 
tion and of hope, stimulated him to greater efforts, 
and led him on to higher attainments than he could 
have been expected to make in the narrow sphere to 
which he had been hitherto confined. Accordingly 
we find him more active in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and more successful, both in the acquisition and aps 
lication of it. While he did not neglect the pecu- 
far duties of his profession, and was especially so at- 
tentive to.one branch of these, as to establish, and 
even increase his reputation as an expounder of holy 
writ, he allowed his studies to take a wider range, 
and began to cultivate, with equal diligence and suc- 
cess, the taste which he already indulged for litera. 
ture and philosophy. About a year after his settle. 
ment in Aberdeen, a society was formed, which af. 
forded him the means at once of improving his mind 
and displaying his talents. This society will be deem- 
ed worthy of record, when it is recollected that its 
leading members consisted of such men as Campbell, 
Reid, Gregory, Gerard, and Beattie, and that in it 
were first conceived, and partially produced, many of 
those writings by which these eminent men have 
done honour to themselves and service to mankind, 
Its constitution was well calculated to sharpen the 
intellect, to elucidate truth, and to ameliorate the 
social dispositions, Instead of that stiff formal pro- 
cedure, common in such associations, which obliges 


the mind either to remain at rest, or to move in af- 


fected dignity, there was a spirit of freedom which 
expressed itself rather in easy conversation, than al- 
ternate debate, and combined pleasure with advan- 
tage. And in room of that party temper which 
sometimes takes possession of learned bodies, sacri- 
ficing truth and harmony and every thing else to its 
own contracted views, and converting a season pros 
fessedly devoted to intellectual and social intercourse 
into an occasion of indulging illiberal feelings} and 
angry passions, there was a predominance of good 
will and affection, which rendered the discussion of 
the gravest points agreeable, and invested philosophy 
with that moral charm and influence which should 
always grace her. At the meetings of this society 
a great variety of subjects were handled, into all of 
which Mr Campbell entered with his characteristic 
acuteness; and he himself delivered some very inge- 
nious essays on rhetoric, criticism, and other topics 


to which his attention had been particularly directed. 


‘ 
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He was made principal of the Marischal College 


in This preferment he owed to the patronage 
othe Dake Argyle, (then the minister for Seen 


land,) to whom he applied for it by letter, and who, 
in consideration of his relation to that noble family, 
as well as of his acknowledged merits, procured the 
situation for him in preference to other two candi- 
dates of no inconsiderable pretensions. Hitherto he 
had published nothing but a sermon preached before 
the synod of Aberdeen in 1752, on the character of 
a minister as a teacher and pattern: and he himself 
thought so little of it, as to exclude it from the col- 
lection of sermons which he made a short time before 
his death. In 1760, he was appointed to preach a 
second time before the synod of Aberdeen, and on 
that occasion he delivered a discourse on miracles; 
This he was requested to publish, and he agreed to 
do so after having moulded it into the form of a 
dissertation. As his object was to controvert the 
unsound and dangerous positions of Mr Hume, he 
bestowed the est care on this performance. He 
submitted the manuscript first to he Rev. Dr Blair 
in Edinburgh, and then to Mr Hume himeelf. By 
these gentlemen, one of whom was his friend and the 
other his opponent, he was favoured with various 
remarks, of which he — candidl — 
tage, for the of improving his work. r 
— com l et that in —— — he had used 
harsh expressions, pointed out certain misapprehen- 
sions of his meaning, and stated objections to what 
Mr Campbell had advanced. Mr Campbell, with the 


modesty and ingenuousness which distinguished him, 


removed what had given offence, either by its real or 
apparent severity, and at the same time introduced 
such additional arguments and illustrations as were 
suggested by the observations of Mr Hume. Ha- 
ving thus corrected his treatise, he gave it to the 
public in 1763, ious to which time he had re- 
ceived, without any solicitation on his part, the de- 
of doctor in divinity from King’s College in 
Sia Aberdeen. The Dissertation on Miracles isa 
work of great ability. ‘The author shews a perfect 
acquaintance with his subject, detects the sophistry 
of Mr Hume with much sagacity, exposes all the 
uivocations of his language, and, in the course of 
a few pages, overturns the whole fabric of infidelity 
which that plausible metaphysician had raised, bj 
demonstrating the fallacy of that hypothesis on whic 
it had been built. Indeed a more masterly or con- 
elusive performance can scarcely be conceived ; and, 
without undervaluing the works of Mr Adams and 
Bishop Douglas, both of which are excellent, it may 
be asserted, that a careful perusal of Dr Camp- 


bell's Dissertation alone, is sufficient to do away all 


the effect of Mr Hume’s reasonings on the subject 
of miracles. Mr Hume himself was much pleased 
with it, as he declared, in a private letter which he 
addressed to the author; and though he did not con- 
fess that it was victorious, he yet praised it for the 
— and ingenuity which it displayed, and for 
the civil and obliging manner in Which the Doctor 


had conducted such an interesting dispute. At the 


same time it should not be overlooked, that he con- 
tinued to publish his Essay on Miracles unaltered, 
and unexplained, and uindefended; sheltering himself, 
no doubt, under the convenient resolution of never 
noticing any answers to his writings that might ap- 


larly worthy of 
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r, but certainly acting, in this respect, without Campbell, 
1 of that — and enlightened regard for truth 
by which, asa » he ought to have been 


hi 

actuated. The Diseortmcion was very favourably re- 
ceived by all who took an interest in those disquisi- 
tions which it embraced, and was particularly accept- 
able to the religious world, who saw in it a complete 
antidote to the poison circulated by Mr Hume, and in 
its author a champion for the truth, from whom still 
greater efforts might yet be expected. It was also 
soon translated into the French, Dutch, and German 
languages; and from this time Dr Campbell’s name 
was honoured and respected among all the learned 
men in Europe. 

The twelve years during which he held the offices 
of principal of Marischal College, and one of the mi- 
nisters of Aberdeen, were employed by him in a dili- 
gent discharge of his professional duties, and in such 
other studies as his inclination led him to cultivate. 
He became a proficient in the science of Botany, 
which he afterwards found useful in the critical illus- 
tration of scripture. He improved his acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin. He — rh a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Hebrew, e made himself 
so far master of French and Italian as to become a 


critic in these languages. And he made considerable 
progress in the composition and revision of his work 
on the Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


In 1771 the town council of Aberdeen appointed 
him professor of divinity in Marischal College, in 
consequence of which he resigned his situation as one 
of the ministers of the city, though he was still un- 
der the necessity of preaching once every Lord’s day 
in one of the established churches. In his new capa- 
city he made great exertions to be useful. He even 
did more, in the way of lecturing on theology, than 
the ordinary rules of his office prescribed ; 2 intro- 
duced several improvements into the mode of teach- 
ing his class, which shewed the soundness of his own 
judgment, and the zeal with which he laboured for 
the advancement of his pupils. The same year in 
which he was raised to the divinity chair, he publish- 
ed a Sermon which he had preached before the synod 
of Aberdeen, entitled, The Spirit of the Gospel, nei- 
ther a Spirit of Superstition nor of Enthusiasm. This 
sermon, which abounds in enlightened views and liberal 


sentiments, was violently attacked both by Nonjurors 


and Methodists ; but the author did not observe any 
thing in these attacks sufficiently important or interest - 


ting to provoke a reply. He maintained a dignified, 


not a contemptuous, silence; and his discourse, from 
its obvious and intrinsic superiority, has survived all 
the clamours that were raised against it by weak or 
furious bigots. 

In 1776, Dr Campbell published his Phi of 


Rhetoric, in 2 vols 8vo: a work on which he had 


bestowed the labour of many years, and which reflects 
the highest honour on his intellectual character. It 
affords a display of ical skill, critical acu- 
men, discriminating taste, and philosophical talent, of 
which there are but few examples in the republic of 


letters. Throughout the whole work we discover 


traces of a superior mind. Those ges are particu- 
or in which the author treats 
of abstraction, on which he differs from Dr 
Reid; of the cause of that pleasure which is derived 
from the representation of distressing scenes; of 
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cates those tolerant and liberal principles which are George- 
dictated alike by true religion and sound policy. — 
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Campbell, the nature and use of verbal criticism; and of the 
George. different sources of evidence, which is perhaps the 
most valuable portion of the performance, and is cer- 


tainly equal to any thing which has yet appeared 
upon the subject. The style of this production, like 
the style of all his productions, is simple, perspicuous, 
and precise. 

During the same year he preached on the national 
fast-day, a Sermon on the nature, extent, and import- 
ance of the duty of Allegiance. In this sermon he 
endeavours to shew, that the Americans had no right, 
either from reason or from scripture, to throw off 
their allegiance to the British government. But 
though he reasons with his usual acuteness, it is not 
with his usual success. There are certain great 
principles which operate irresistibly on the feelings of 
a people suffering from oppression, and struggling for 
liberty, though they may not very-readily occur to 
an orator in the pulpit of an established church ; 
and it is by overlooking these, that the Doctor has so 
easily arrived at his conclusion. It may be remarked, 
that while he denies the rigvt of the Americans to as- 
sert their independence, he very plainly hints the ez- 
pediency of having granted it to them from the very 
beginning. Our government, labouring under a 
strange infatuation, were neither so just as to admit 
the claims of right, nor so wise as to yield to the die- 
tates of expediency ; and at length they were brought 
under the imperious necessity of surrendering what 
they had hitherto withheld; nor is there any reason 
to think that this event was delayed by Dr Campbell’s 
sermon, although, at the desire of Dean Tucker, with 
whom the doctor carried on a correspondence, 6000 
copies of it were published and industriously circula- 
ted in America, to persuade the people there to re- 
sume their political chains. 

The next sermon which Dr Campbell preached 
and published, was of a different complexion, and 
calculated to be far more useful. It was delivered 
before the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge: It is entitled, The Success of the First 
Publishers of the Gospel a Proof of its Truth,’ and 
is certainly a very able performance—illustrating, 
with great distinctness and force, the argument that 
Christianity derives from the unfitness of those means 
by which it was originally propagated, taken in 
connection with the wonderful success which attend- 


ed them. 


Dr Campbell’s hostility to Popery had been re- 
peatedly evinced, and on account of it he had recei- 
ved injurious treatment from some Roman Catholics. 
His hostility, however, was not blind and indiseri- 
minating. And while he abhorred the corruptions 
of doctrine which existed in the Church of Rome, 
he equally abhorred that arrogant temper and per- 
secuting spirit by which she had been long distin- 
guished; and abhorred them, too, for their own sake, 
not for the sake of that system of error and super- 
stition to which they were more peculiarly attached. 
In 1779, therefore, when a bill was brought into 
Parliament for repealing the penal statutes against 
Roman Catholics, and when there was such a gene- 
ral and outrageous opposition to that measure main- 
tained in this country, he published An Address to 
the People of Scotland upon the Alarms that had been 
raised in regard to Popery; and in this pamphlet, 
while he explains the nature of persecution, he de- 


Such conduct, of course, exposed him to obloquy; 
but he had magnanimity enough to despise it, and 
to remain firm in his attachment to the great cause 
of toleration. It may be proper here to take notice 
of a very strange and stupid misrepresentation of Dr 
Campbell’s sentiments with respect to the Roman 
Catholics, which appears in Mr Good’s Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Dr Geddes. In that work, 
Dr C. is ranked among the bigots of Scotland, who 
opposed the repeal of these penal laws to which the 
Catholics were subjected, and is even said to be the 
author of a tract in which that opposition is vindi- 
cated. The fact is, that Dr Campbell was an avowed 
and strenuous friend to the repeal; and the tract just 
mentioned bears on its title-page, that it was written 
in answer to his address to the people of Scotland 
in behalf of that measure! Such a gross blunder 
on the part of Mr Good is altogether unaccount- 
able, except on the supposition that he wrote withe 
out any attention to the accuracy of his statements. In 
the same year, Dr Campbell published a sermon preach- 
ed at the assizes at Aberdeen, on The happy Influence 
of Religion on Civil Society. This subject, which 
is rather a trite one, he has discussed with great pre- 
cision, and with some originality. Indeed, the .ex+ 
cellence of this and others of his discourses which 
have been published, makes it a matter of regret 
that the world has not been favoured with a more 
copious collection, i 
The last work which he published was, The Four 
Gospels, Translated from the Greek, with Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations, and Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. It appeared in 1789, in 2 vols. 4to, Of this 
production it is not easy to speak in too high terms. 
It must be considered, and is actually considered by 
all who are capable of forming a judgment, as a most 
important acquisition. to the library .of the biblical 
student. The translation is well executed; and thoug) 
it unquestionably is in several respects inferior to. the 
common version, yet the more it is read and studied, 
the more will it be admired. It is wonderfully free, 
as might have been expected in the productions of 
such an author, from the undue influence of system, 
and is frequently very happy in throwing light on 


what was formerly obscure, and in giving a meaning 


to what was formerly unintelligible, by the simplealte- 
ration of a word or a phrase. Dr Campbell, however, 
intended rather to call the .attention of mankind to 
a new translation, than to exhibit his own as fault- 
less. The Notes are extremely valuable—not so much 
for the extent of learning, as for the judicious appli- 
cation of that learning to the elucidation. of serip- 
ture, which they uniformly display. Some of them 
are master-pieces of annotation. The Preliminary 
Dissertations contain some of the ablest critical dis- 
cussions that are any where to be found. They are 
marked by a thorough acquaintance with the origi- 
nal scriptures; by an exercise of judgment at once 
discriminating and profound; by a perfect knowledge 
and a sound application of the canons of criticism; 
and by that perspicuity of statement, and that sim- 
plicity of style, which are necessary to give the other 
properties their full effect. en 
In 1791, Dr Campbell was seized with a violent 
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quenily declared himself highly pleased. 
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sion, he gave a testimony to Christianity, which it is 
proper to record: ** God has been pleased,“ said he, 
to give me some understanding of his promises in 
the Gonpel of his Son Jesus Christ. These I have 
communicated to others in my life. I now entertain 
the faith and hope of them; and this may be con- 
sidered as the testimony of a dying man.“ Contrary 
to all expectation, be was restored to the capacity of 
engaging in his former duties and studies. After 
labouring for four years longer, having lost his 


wife whom he tenderly loved, feeling himself inade- 


quate, from age and infirmity, to the vigorous and 
multifarious exertions which his several offices re- 
quired, and satisfied that he was to be succeeded by 
a person who was every way qualified to fill the si- 
tuations from which he was to retire, he resigned 
them all in the year 1795, in favour of Dr W. 2 
rence Brown, with whom he soon acquired habits 
of intimacy, and with whose appointment — fre- 
e re- 
ceived from government a pension of 400 a year; 
a mark of public respect and gratitude which gave 
him unfeigned satisfaction, but which he did not live 
long to enjoy. On the 31st of March 1796, he was 
affected with a stroke of palsy, which deprived him 
of the power of ch, and seemed to deaden all 
his sensibilities. He languished under it for some 
time, and died without pain, leaving behind him a 
reputation for piety and worth, talents, learning, 
and usefulness, of which there are not many such 
examples in the history of the church. In private 
life, he was sincere, affectionate, and friendly. His 
manner, in company, was unassuming and mild: his 
conversation lively, agreeable, and instructive. By 
the few whom he honoured with peculiar confidence 
and intimacy, he was remarkably beloved. All who 
were acquainted with him, paid him the willing ho- 
mage of esteem and veneration. In him the sterner 
and the gentler virtues were happily united: he awed 
by his unbending regard to integrity and truth, and 
he delighted by his affability and condescension. He 
belonged to what is called the moderate party in the 
church, but he was truly moderate. No entreaty on 
the part of his ecclesiastical friends could prevail u 
him to become Moderator of the General Assembly; 
and no consideration could ever prevent him from 
‘speaking and acting in church courts, or in any other 
bee agreeably to his own independent views. He 
too much candour to be the leader, and too 
much elevation of mind to be the adherent, of a 


party. 5 
“Since 2 td several vp which he left in 
manuscript have been given to the public. These 
are his — — which are 
thought by many to be latitudinarian in their views 
of church government, and have been the subject of 
=e able — angry eriticism: — his Lectures on 
Systematic Theology and Pulpit. „in which, 
with a great deal of sound and judicious remarks, 
there appears to be a portion of unreasonable preju- 
dice against systems of divinity—and his Lectures on 
the Pastoral Character, which seems to be the most 
— sees faulty of the Doctor's productions, 
might wit t propriety have been suppressed 

by the editor. * sis, 
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CAMPBELLTOWN, or as it is vulgarly writ- Campbell 


ten, Campbellon, a royal burgh of Argyleshire, is 
situated on the east coast of 
miles of the extremity of that long peninsula. Be- 
fore it received its present name, about a century ago, 
in honour of the Argyle family, its proprietors and 
benefactors, it was called Kinloch (Loch-end), and 
Cean loch Chille Ciarain, in allusion to its position at 
the extremity of Kilkerran loch. This fine bay, 
which extends into the country above two miles, in 
the form of a crescent, is OR oe of Campbell- 
town. Being completely sheltered on every side by 
high grounds, it affords security in all weathers, the 
insulated rock at the entrance effectually breaking the 
swell, This natural harbour is two miles long and 
nearly one in breadth, having a depth of from 6 to 
11 fathoms, and the best holding ground imaginable. 
The town itself, which is situated at the western 
angle of the bay, presents nothing particularly strik- 
ing to the view ; though, from the high grounds in 
the vicinity, there is one of the grandest prospects in 
the world On the east you have the whole Frith of 
Clyde, covered with ships; at the distance of 12 
miles the island of Arran stretches out before you; 


a little further to the south is the stupendous rock of 


Ailsa, rising out of the water in the form of a sugar 
loaf ; ond, at.a vast distance, are the blue moun- 
tains of Ayr and Galloway ; and looking in the op- 
posite direction you see the north of Ireland, some of 
the western isles, and the immeasurable expanse of 
the Atlantic. 

Dr Smith, in his Statistical Account, asserts, that 
here was the first establishment of the Dalriads, those 
Irish adventurers, who are said, in the sixth century, 
to have re-established the Scottish monarchy ; and, 
as a proof of this, that one of the adiacent villages is 
This is not the place for 
discussing the doctor’s theory, nor inquiring whether 
the Dalriads had any town at all. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that there is not one vestige existing 
of a Scottish capital in this place ; the most ancient 
building remembered being a castle of the MacDonalds 
of the Isles, which occupied the spot on which one 
of the churches now stands. We know little more of 
the history of Campbelltown than, that in the 17th 
century, it was already a considerable fishing village; 


that in 1701, it was erected into a royal burgh; and 


that in 1755, according to the returns made to Dr 
Webster, the whole parish, town and country, con- 
tained a population of 4597 souls. In 1791, the in- 
habitants amounted to 8700; of whom the town con- 
tained nearly 5000. The population of the town 
has been rapidly increasing within these last ten yeare, 


its present numbers (1812) being above 6000. 


The inhabitants of 3 and the neigh- 
two distinct races; the 
Gael and the Goil, or Highlanders and Lowlanders. 
About 200 years ago, a colony of the latter was in- 
vited from the opposite coast to settle here by an earl 
le, 2 the same time that 40 afforded 
a comfortable asylum to an oppressed people, obtain- 
ed a tenantry for his arable — far superior to the 
indolent natives. No Jews ever preserved their ori- 
ginal character more distinetly 
ple than these Lowlanders have 
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a strange peo- 
Rie. Though 
never amounting to a number equal to one third part 


town. 
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of the natives, with whom they have been all along 
mixed, they have to this day preserved their own 
original names, language, manners, and dress, and re- 
tain even some degree of that religious enthusiasm 
and taste for the scholastic theology, for which Ayr 
Ind Galloway were so famous at the period of the 
migration. It is not 20 years since a prophet arose 
among them, who published visions and predictions 
exactly in the manner of Alexander Peden, the fa- 
mous Gallovidian seer. This distinction of character 
is much less marked in the town than in the adjoining 
districts, as the English language is there universally 
understood, and the more frequent intercourse with 
‘strangers ‘has diminished peculiarities. Even there, 
however, ‘the Lowlanders have their own dissenting 


meeting-house and minister; and are remarkable for 


their sobriety, industry, and success. Notwithstanding 
the remote situation of this interesting little town, being 
nearly 200 miles by land from Edinburgh, the better 
classes are remarked for their politeness and intelli- 
gence; the females are not above three days in point 
of fashion behind the ladies of our metropolis; and 
strangers are not a little surprised to see the numer- 
ous and genteel assemblage of both sexes which can 
be mustered on occasions of festivity. The fact is, 


that from the establishment of excellent packets ply- 


ing almost every day from this place to Greenock 
and Glasgow, the intercourse with the Lowlands is 
scarcely affected by the distance. The proportion of 
poor people is here very great, consisting of the wi- 
dows and orphans of sailors, of whom several perish 


annually ; of indigent families, who come in from the 


country for incidental employment; and of swarms 
of professed beggars, who lay the whole peninsula 
under contributions. 

The antiquities of this place are not numerous, the 
only object of the kind within the town being a hand- 


some cross, with a half obliterated inscription in Go- 


thic characters, brought, it is said, from Iona. In 
taking a short walk to the westward of the town, 
you pass by the two batteries which defend the har- 
bour, and arrive at Kilkerran, a most romantic seques- 
tered spot. In the middle of the burying ground 
are seen the ruins of the chapel dedicated to St 
Kerran, who was one of the first Christian mission- 
‘aries. A little further on are the remains of a-castle 
built by James V. during his visit in these parts, to 
overawe the Macdonalds; but before his majesty had 
well left the harbour, the garrison, it is said, was ta- 
‘ken, and the governor hanged over the walls. Turn- 
ing to the south you observe some great caves in the 
rocks which face the Frith. One of them contains, 
on all sides, a range of natural seats; another, which 
was the residence of St Kerran, is in the form of a 
cross, and has three fine Gothic porticoes. On the 


floor of this cave is the figure of a cross, together 


with a circular basin, cut out of the rock, and full of 
sweet water; from which the saint of old derived his 
salubrious beverage. 

The town is governed by a provost, two bailies, a 
dean of guild, and a council; is the seat of the pres- 


bytery of Kintyre ; and returns a member of parlia- 


ment, in conjunction with Inveraray, Rothsay, Ayr, 
and Irvine. 3 no landed property, its funds 
depend entirely on dues levied on commodities from 
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the country, on harbour dues, the rents of a mill, Campbell- 


and church seats; for the receipt and management of 
all which revenues, there is a public treasurer. The 


parish of Campbelltown, having originally consisted 
of four distinct parishes, is very extensive, and com- 
prehends a population of above 9000 souls. For their 


accommodation, however, there is but one serviceable 
church, and the Lowland meeting-house. » Another 
church was built some time ago, at a great expence, 
for the exclusive accommodation of the Gaelic hear- 
ers; but owing, it appears, to some absurd miscal- 
culation, the roof has assumed a most threatenin 
attitude. The parish living is divided between tw 
‘clergymen, each of whom preaches alternately both 
in English and Gaelic. The public school has two 
‘masters, and is iu a flourishing condition. 

The principal necessaries of life are supplied in the 
greatest abundance from the vicinity; as potatoes, 


butter, cheese, beef, and mutton; of all which arti- © 


cles considerable quantities are exported to the neigh- 
bouring markets. The quantity of butcher-meat, 
annually slaughtered for the consumption of the town 
and shipping, now considerably exceeds 1000 bul- 
locks, and as many sheep. The only necessary of 
life, of which there is any considerable importation, is 
oat-meal, which, to the annual amount of 3000 bolls, 
is brought from the Lowlands and Ireland; but, as 
the writer of the statistical account justly observes, 
the people have themselves to blame for this appa- 
rent deficiency, upwards of 7000 bolls of grain be- 
ing every year converted into whisky. Peat con- 
tinues still to be used as fuel by the poorer people, 
though a seam of excellent coal is worked within a 
few miles of the town, to which the coals are con- 
veyed by a small canal. > 

The situation of this peninsular town is admirably 
well calculated for traffic. The neighbourhood a- 
bounding in corn and cattle, provisions are obtained 
at a reasonable rate; and the navigation to the fish- 
ing grounds, to Inverary, Greenock, Glasgow, Ayr, 
and the coast of Ireland, so extremely short, that a 
more central position for the coasting and home trade 
cannot any where be found. The herring fishing 
still continues to. be the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants, of whom above 700 men have been 
known to be out in one season. During its most 
flourishing period, the following was an average state- 


ment of seven years: 50% vessels, 3004 tons, 6745 


men, 7412 barrels of herrings. Government foster- 
ed with unsparing liberality the infancy of this lucra- 
tive trade, from which Campbelltown alone has realised 
a very considerable capital, perhaps not less than 
L. 60,000 sterling. The herring fishery, however, 
has of late been found rather unprofitable, and at pre- 
sent not above 2000 tons of Campbelltown shipping 
are employed in it. The people of capital are now 
beginning to embark in the foreign and coasting 


trade. Already more than 1000 tons of shipping are 


employed by them in these new channels; and, last 
year (1811), the sum of L. 3000 sterling was laid 
out here in the purchase of vessels, larger and better 
calculated for general business than the herring 
busses. ’ pri 

In this place there are but few manufactures. 


Besides the great distillation of whisky already men- 
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tioned, the weaving of cotton was introduced some 
years ago ; but with what suceess we are not inform- 
ed. Of late, a woollen manufacture has been set 

ing by Mr Clarke, on a pretty large scale; in 
hick the various processes of carding, spinning, wea- 
ving, Kc. are carried on by the new machinery. 
This extensive and laudable undertaking is patroni- 
zed by the Duke of Argyle, and promises well, as a 
ready market is found for the cloth in the vicinity, 
and in Ireland. Campbelltown is situated at N. Lat. 
55° 26’, W. Long. 5° 34’.' (x) 

CAMPDEN, or Curerinc Camppen, formerly 
Campedene, a town of England, in Gloucestershire, 
is situated near the extremity of the county, in a fruit- 
ful valley, among cultivated hills and hanging woods. 
The town consists chiefly of one street, about a mile 
long. The principal public buildings are, the court 
house, which is situated about the middle of the 
street, and seems to have been built about the begin- 
ing of the fifteenth century ; the market house, which 
was erected by Sir Baptist Hickes, Viscount Camp- 
den, in 1624; and the cliurch, dedicated to St James, 
which is supposed to have been built in the reign of 
Richard I., and which stands on a gentle eminence 
above the town. It is a large Gothic edifice, and 
contains some of the finest marble monuments in 
3 The nave of the ehurch is sixty feet high, 
with an aisle on each side. The tower at the west 
end is 120 feet high, and is finished with battlements 
and 12 pinnacles. The remains of a magnificent 
mansion, erected by Sir Baptist Hickes, are still to be 
seen near the church. It was an immense building, 
adorned with frizes, entablatures, and a profusion of 
sculpture, and is said to have occupied, along with 
the offices, a space of eight acres, and to have cost 
29,000]. In the neighbourhood of the town there is 
a silk mill and manufactory. 

The Coteswold games were held on Dover hill, 
about half a mile from the town of Campden. Num- 
ber of houses in 1801, 255. Population 1213; of 
whom 694 were returned as employed in trade and 
manufactures. See Rudder’s New History of Glou- 
3 0 the ene 17793 2 eee 
G view of t. griculture of t ount 
Gloucester, Lond. 1807. () » id 

CAMPECHE, or Campgacny, from Cam, 
which in the Maya language signifies „and pe- 
e Spaniards 
garapata, which penetrates the skin, and occasions 
a smart pain; a town of America, in New Spain, situ- 
ated in the intendancy of Merida, on the western side 
of a bay of the same name, which forms part of the 
gulf of Mexico. It stands on the Rio de san Fran- 
cisco, and has a harbour which is large and shallow. 


The houses are built of stone; it has a good dock, 


and a fort which commands both the town and har- 
bour. The ex tion of the wax of Yucatan is one 
of the most lucrative branches of trade, but owing to 
the insecurity of the harbour, vessels are obliged to. 
anchor a 3 way from the shore. Between Cam- 
peche and Merida are two very considerable Indian 
villages, called Xampolan and Equetchecan. 

The Campeche wood, 1 Campechia- 
num, ) grows in great abundance in the neighbouring 
county. An annual cutting (Cortes de palo Cam- 
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poton, theembouchure of which is south of the town of 
Campeche, and within four leagues of the emall village 
of Lerma. „It is only with an extraordinary per- 
mission,“ says Humboldt, % from the intendant of 
Merida, who bears the title of governor captain gene- 
ral, that the merchant can, from time to time, cut down 
campeche wood to the east of the mountains near the 
bays of Ascension, Todos los Santos, and El Espiri- 
to Santo. In these creeks of the eastern coast, the 
English carry on an extensive and lucrative contra- 
band trade. The campeche wood, after being cut 
down, must dry for a year before it can be sent to 
Vera Cruz, the Havanah, or Cadiz. The quintal 
of this dried wood (palo de tinta,) is sold at Cam- 
peche for two piastres to two piastres and a half 
(from 8s..9d. to 10s. 11d.). The hematoxylon, so 
abundant in Yucatan and the Honduras coast, is also 
to be found scattered throughout all the forests of 
pte agp America, wherever the mean temperature 
of the air is not below 22:degrees of the centi 
thermometer, (71° of Fahrenheit). The coast of 
Florida, in the province of New Andalusia, may one 
day carry on a considerable trade in Campeche and 
Brazil wood, which it produces in great abundance.’ 
The habitual population of the townis 6000. West 
Long. 90° 30’, North Lat. 19° 30’. See Humboldt’s 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, vol. 
ii. p. 247, 248, 249 ; see also the article BuccANEERS 
in this work, vol. v. p. 32, col. 2. (a) 

CAMPER, PrrEn, an eminent anatomist and na- 
tural historian, was born at Leyden on the 11th of 
May 1722. His family had long held a high situa- 
tion in the magistracy of that city ; and his father, 
Florent Camper, who had for some years been a mi- 
nister of the gospebat Batavia, and had returned to his 
native country in!713, was distinguished by his philoso- 
phical and literary accomplishments, and associated 
with the most learned characters of den. Boer- 
haave, Gravesande, Musschenbroek, and Moor, were 
his most intimate friends; and it was in the society of 
these celebrated men that young Camper spent much 
of his youth, and from their conversation imbibed that 
love of science and the fine arts for which he afterwards 
became so conspicuous. At an early age, Camper 


was instructed by the famous Moor in the art of de- 


signing and painting ; a study which, though he had 
no intention of prosecuting but as an amusement, yet 
was of the utmost advantage to him in his anatomi- 
cal researches, as it enabled him to make drawings of 
such figures and preparations as he wished to — 
engraved, The plates with which his works are il- 
lustrated, are consequently free from many inaccu- 
racies which dependence upon the delineations of 
others often renders unavoidable, Mis knowledge of 
eometry, which he also acquired when young, un- 
Sr the tuition of the celebrated Labordes, proved. 
another useful auxiliary in his future pursuits, and 
ve a correctness to his elucidations which they 
could not otherwise have possessed. ‘These studies, 
however, he soon quitted for more important acqui- 
sitions ; and, having entered the university of Ley- 
den, he devoted himself in a particular manner te 
medicine, which soon became his favourite study. 
The different branches of that science were then 
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and Trioen ; the age and infirmities of Boerhaave ha» 
ving disabled him from attending his public duty in 
the university, and from becoming the preceptor of 
the son of his friend. Under these masters, Camper 
soon rose to distinction; and when he received his 
degree of doctor in philosophy and medicine in 1746, 
he published two dissertations,—the one, De Visu, 
the other, De Oculi quibusdam partibus, which have 
both been much praised by Baldinger. 

Having finished his studies at Leyden, he was now 
desirous of visiting the different capitals and univer- 
sities of Europe, and of improving the acquaintance 
which he had already formed with several of their 
most eminent literati. But the age and growing 
weakness of his parents demanding the presence 
and the tenderest attentions of an affectionate son, 
prevented for a time the: fulfilment of his wishes. 
‘This obstacle, however, was in a few years removed 
by their death, which happened in 1748; and Cam- 
per soon after set out for London. Here he asso- 
ciated with the celebrated physicians Mead, Pringle, 
Pitcairn, &c. He renewed his medical studies un- 
der Hunter, Sharp, Smellie, and Winchester; and 
his taste for natural history was awakened by his vi- 
siting the cabinets of Hans Sloane and Collinson, and 
the collections of Hill and Catesby. Endowed with 
an inquisitive and comprehensive mind, his researches 
were not confined to any particular branch of science. 
He delighted in the wide range of general know- 
ledge; and examined, with the eye of a philosopher, 
the different improvements in every department of 
the arts. He attended the most eminent artists and 
mechanicians, deriving from each such instructions 
as were connected with their particular professions ; 
and the improvements in naval architecture engaged 
a considerable share of his attention. Here, al- 
so, his taste for painting was not forgotten; and 
he even acquired some practical knowledge in the 
art of engraving. Having spent 2 twelve 
months in London, ce engaged in scienti- 
fic and literary pursuits, he went to Paris in the 
summer of 1749, where he was introduced to Buf. 
fon and some other distinguished characters, and 
where he remained about two months, visitin 
the principal public establishments of that capi- 
tal, He then repaired to Lyons, and from thence 
to Geneva. During his stay at this latter city, he 
was appointed professor of philosophy, anatomy, and 
surgery, at Franeker, which obliged him to hasten 
his return to Holland. On his journey home, how- 
ever, he staid a few days at some of the principal 
cities of Switzerland and Germany. At Basle, he 

visited Bernouilli ; and, in the library of that city, 
examined the writings of Erasmus, and the paintings 
of Holbein. ; 

A severe malady with which he was seized at Ley- 
den, during the winter of 1749, prevented him from 
entering upon the duties of his new office until the 
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following autumn, when he began his prelections 
with a discourse De Mundo Optimo.+ Not con- 
tent, however, with the knowledge of his profession 


which he had already acquired, or the connections 


which he had formed in foreign countries, he revisits 
ed London during the vacation of 1752, and a se- 
cond time attended the lectures of some of its ablest 
physicians. 

At Franeker, Camper continued to teach with 
increasing celebrity, and was always attended by a 
numerous audience, until 1755, when he was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy and surgery at the 
Atheneum of Amsterdam. Here he remained nears 
ly six years; and it was during his residence in that 
city that he published the first volume of his Demon- 
sirationes Anatomico-Pathologice. But the bustle 
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of the capital, and the wish of Mrs Camper to re- 


turn to Friesland, determined him to resign his situa- 
tion in the Athenzum ; and, in 1761, he retired to 
his country-house near Franeker, still retaining, how- 
ever, the title of honorary professor in that acade- 
my. His whole time was now devoted to the sci+ 
ences ; and he published the second volume of his 
Demonstrations in 1762. 

After remaining two years in his. retirement, he 
was nominated to the professorship of medicine, sur- 
gery, anatomy, and botany, in the university of 
Groningen. The vicinity of this city to his present 
habitation—-the natural activity of his mind—and his 
love of fame determined him to accept the situa- 
tion. During the ten years which he continued a 
member of this university, his reputation daily in- 
creased. Besides many valuable papers on medical 
subjects, which he presented to the different societies 
of Europe, he made several important discoveries in 
natural history; and, during the last years of his 
residence in Groningen, he gave a course of lectures 
on medical jurisprudence, which many of his col- 
leagues, the magistrates of the city, and the law- 
yers, honoured with their presence and approbation. 
He quitted Groningen with regret ; and received, 
on his departure, the most unequivocal testimonies 
of affection and esteem from many 


he spent in that city were the happiest of his life; 
and that probably he never would have quitted a so- 
ciety where he was treated with such kindness and 
respect, had not the desire of Mrs Camper, and his 
resolution to superintend the education of his chil. 
dren, obliged him to make the sacrifice. , ’ 
Camper now fixed his residence at Franeker for the 
education of his children; and, being freed from the 
labours of public teaching, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to his favourite pursuits. His studies, how- 


ever, were for a time interrupted by the death of 
Mrs Camper, to whom he was most tenderly attach- 


ed, and whose estimable qualities, during an union 
of twenty years, had constituted the chief comfort 
of his life. Une juste douleur, says his son, detou- 


. It is the practice in Holland, and also throughout all Germany, for professors to pronounce an inaugural discourse upon 


their admission. 


Camper, besides the above, successively began his lectures in the different universities of which he was a 


member, with discourses upon the following subjects; viz. . De anatomes in omnibus scientiis usu * De admirabili ana: 


Jogia inter stirpes et animalia; and ‘ De Pulchro physico.“ 


of the principal 
inhabitants. He often declared, that the years which 
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3 son esprit de toute application 
aux sciences. To relicve his mind from the pressure 
of affliction, he made a tour through the county of 
Bentheim, the duchy of Cleves, and Brabant. he 
paintings of Rubens, Vandyke, and the other great 
masters of the Flemish school, which he found at 
Antwerp and Brussels, fixed his attention for a while 
in these cities, and afforded him some moments of 
relaxation ; and, in the following summer, he went 
to Paris, where he was delighted with the society of 
Franklin, Marmontel, Diderot, &c. He afterwards 
visited some of the principal cities in Germany, and 
associated with the most celebrated authors of that 
country. At Potsdam he was presented to Frederic 
the Great, who received him with great affability 
and respect ; and, on his return, he had the honour 
of spending two days with his brother, Prince Henry 


of Prussia, at —— The researches of Cam- 
irec 


per were now chiefly ted to natural history ; 
and every year added to his fame as an author and a 
philosopher. His studies, however, important and 
multiplied as they were, did not prevent him from 
taking a part in the public affairs of his country. 
He was twice elected a representative in the assem- 
bly of the province of Friesland; and, in 1783, he 
was appointed counsellor of the city of Workum, 
which entitled him to a seat in the college of the ad- 
miralty of Friesland. In 1787, he was nominated 
one of the council of the state, which obliged him 
to remove his place of residence to the Hague, and 
where he continued till his death, which was occa- 
sioned a violent pleurisy, on the 7th of April 
1789. His body was deposited in the tomb of his 
ancestors, in the church of St Peter at Leyden. 
The writings of Camper contain many important 

discoveries both in medicine and in natural history ; 
and though he has published no work of consider- 
able magnitude, yet, in the various memoirs which 
he has presented to the different learned societies 
with which he was connected, he displays great 
strength of reasoning and aptness of illustration. As 
he derived his knowledge more from observation than 
from books, he was r furnished with a multi- 


plicity of facts to bring in support of his positions; 


and the clearness of his expressions and illustra- 
tions arose from the abundance of his resources. 
Camper was 3 acquainted with the most 
celebrated authors of the age, and had been instruet- 
ed by their conversation as well as by their works. 
It was his constant practice, while travelling, to kee 
a journal, in which he recorded every thing Which 
he either heard or saw that was worthy of being 
known z—the appearance and nature of the country, 
and the systems, projects, and errors, both of philo- 
sophers and artists. He took drawings of every 
rare object in anatomy or natural history which he 
met with ; and some of his journals contain a variety 
of useful and curious observations on agriculture, 
manufactures, and the form and composition of moun- 
tains. , 


Camper wrote upon every subject of medicine or 
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surgery which was under * discussion during Campet. 
prize on several que 


his time; and carried off t 
tions proposed by some of the learned societies on 
the Continent. He was also a member of many of 
those societies ; and their memoigg were enriched by 
his valuable communications. sides his Demon- 
strationes Anatomico- Pathologica, of which two 
parts only appeared, the one geen the struc- 
ture and diseases of the human arm, the other the 
structure and diseases of the human pelvis,—he pub- 
lished separate dissertations upon the following sub- 
jects: * On the cause of hernia in new-born chil- 
dren,”’——“* on the sense of hearing in ſishes, — 
on the physical education of children,. upon ino- 
culation 2 the small · pox, upon the origin and 
colour of the negroes, “ on the signs of life and 
death in new born children, — “ on infanticide, with 
a project for the establishment of a foundling hos- 
pital, —“ on the causes of infanticide and suicide,” 
—* on the intromission of air into the lungs of new- 
born children, —“ on the operation of lithotomy at 
two different times, according to the celebrated 
Franco, “ on ulcers in the urethra, &c.’’—* up- 
on the orang-outang and other kinds of apes, — 
„% upon cancers,’’—‘* upon lameness in infants,— 
4 upon lithotomy, —““ upon the classification of 
fishes according to the system of Linnæus, — 
and „ upon the fracture of the patella and olecra- 
non.’ He also presented the following memoirs 
to different societies ; via. Upon the callus of frac- 
tured bones, “ upon the advantages and best me- 
thods of inoculation for the small-· pox. upon the 
theory and treatment of chronical diseases of the 
lungs, &c.’?—* upon the construction of bandages 
fop tachi, and the best method of tempering steel 
used for these instruments, — upon the structure 
of the oo bones of birds, and the manner in which 
atmospherical air is introduced into them,“ *—* up. 
on the cure of ulcers, - upon the characteristic 
marks of countenance in persons of various coun- 
tries and ages, which was afterwards published by 
his son in quarto, in 1791, and followed by the de- 
scription of a method of delineating various sorts of 
re 5 with accuracy,—* upon the discovery of the 
glands in the interior of the sternum, upon con- 
tagious diseases among cattle, - upon specific re- 
medies, . upon the effects of air, sleep, &c. in the 
cure of surgical disorders, upon the nature, treat- 
ment, &c. of dropsy,’’—* upon physical beauty,“ 
„ upon the question, Why is man exposed to more 
diseases than other animals ?”’—~and & upon the fossil 
bones of unknown and rare animals.’’ 

After his death, his son, M. Adrian Giles Cam- 
per, published in 1792 a sequel to his “ Treatise on 
the natural difference of Features, &. entitled, 
“Lectures of the late Peter Camper on the mauner 
of delineating the different emotions of mind in the 
Countenance; on the striking resemblance between 
Quadrupeds, Fowls, Fishes, and the Human Spe- 
cies; and on the constituent Beauty of Form.“ 
In the year 1803 a collection of his Works appear- 


ue discovery of this curious structure was first made by Camper in 1771. It has, however, been claimed by M. Hun- 


ter of London; but with what justice, it is difficult to conceive, as that 


the Royal Society until Feb. 1774. 


s paper upon this subject as not read to 
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— qui ont pour objet P Histoire Naturelle, Physiolo- 


gie, et P Anatomie Comparé,” to which is prefixed, 
« An Essay on his Life and Writings” by his son; 


and two eulogiums; viz. one by Vicq. d’Azyr, and 


the other by Condorcet. 

If the abilities of Camper as a philosopher entitle 
him to our respect and admiration ; the better quali- 
ties of his heart call for our esteem. He was dis- 
tinguished by his domestic and social virtues, and 
performed the duties of a son and of a father with 
the most affectionate solicitude. He often sacrificed 
his own inclinations to the wishes of his aged parents, 
and sweetened their declining years by his presence 
and tender attention. Though his literary labours 
occupied much of his time, yet the education of 
his children was always his favourite employment, 
and we cannot better conclude this sketch of his 
life than with the affectionate testimony of his son: 
„Les tendres soins de mes parens pour mon bon- 
heur, leur douce et franche intimité, mille et mille 
bienfaits dont ils m’ont comblé depuis le jour de ma 
naissance jusqu’a l'instant ou un meilleur monde est 
devenu leur partage, rappeleront sans cesse a ma me- 
moire ces paroles admirables de la doctrine des Chi- 
nois: Qu’on ne sauroit survivre a un pere, a une 
6% que pour les pleurer chaque moment de la vie.“ 
% AMPHOR is a substance contained in many 
vegetables, and is of extensive use in the materia 
medica. The camphor of commerce is obtained from 
the laurus camphora, a forest tree which abounds 
in Borneo and Sumatra. It is found in perpendicu- 
lar veins, near the centre of the largest and oldest 
trees, from which it is picked out by means of knives. 
It is generally procured, however, by sublimation. 
Small pieces of the stem and branches of the tree 
are put into an alembic, to the head of which is a- 
dapted a capital, containing straw. When exposed 
with a little water to a moderate heat, the camphor 
ts volatilized, and attaches itself to the straw. 

Camphor is also obtained by sublimation from ano- 
ther species of laurus, which-grows in Japan; but 
this kind is not so much esteemed in the East as that 
which is obtained from Sumatra and Borneo. Cam- 
phor is likewise procured from the Laurus Cinna- 
momum, the Laurus Sassafras, the Laurus Cassia, 
the Maranta Galanga, the Kempferia rotunda, and 
the Asarum Europeum; ginger, the seeds of carda- 
mom, and long pepper; and from the essential oils 
of juniper, sage, hyssop, thyme, peppermint, rose- 
mary, and lavender. See Astatic Researches, vol. 
iv. p. 19; Phil. Trans. 1805; Nicholson’s Journal, 
vol. x. p. 132; Collect. Academ. Part. Etr. tom. 
xiii. p. 43; Disc. Prelim. et Part. Franc. tom. ii. 
p. 206—223; and the Journal de la Blancherie, 
1785, p. 393. See Curemisrry and Mareria Me- 
DICA. (0 ; . 1915 

CAMS OROSMA, a genus of plants. of the 
class Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 126. 

CAMPYNEMA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 


CAMUS, Cuartes Etienne Lewis, a celebrated 5 


French mathematician, was born at Cressy in Brie, on 
the 25th of August, 1699, and was the son of Etienne 
Camus, a surgeon of that place. Ata very early age 
he displayed a great attachment to mechanical pur- 
suits, and while his companions were amusing them- 
selves at play, he was often found constructing some 
machine, with no other instrument but a knife. Be- 
fore the eleventh year of his age, he felt such a pas- 


sion for mathematical learning, that he entreated his 


parents to send him to the college at Paris; but from 


the narrowness of their circumstances, they at first 


hesitated about the prudence of sucha step; and it 
was only from a well founded confidence in the wis- 
dom and talents of their son, that they at last resol- 
ved to send him to the college of Navarre. 


In a short time Camus became one of the best 
scholars at the ane and at the end of two years. 


he was able to give lessons in mathematics, and thus 
to defray all the expences of his education. ; 
Under the care of the celebrated Varignon, Camus 
applied himself to the study of the higher branches 
of mathematics, and he at the same time directed his 
attention to the subjects of civil and military archi- 
tecture, mechanics, and astronomy. His knowledge 
of these subjects gained him the acquaintance and 
friendship of M. De Cotte, Couplet, and Cassini, and 
paved the way for ‘his introduction into the acade- 
my of sciences. In the year 1727, that learned body 


having proposed as the prize subject, „The best 


method of masting vessels, Camus entered the lists, 
and had the good fortune to be among the number 
of those whose memoirs on this subject were publish- 
ed by the academy in the Recueil des Prix. 

In consequence of this proof of his talents, Camus 
obtained, on the 13th August 1727, the place of 
adjunct mechanician, vacant by the promotion of M. 
Pitot. In the year 1728, he wrote a memoir on ac- 
celerated motion by living forces, a subject which was 
then agitated with much heat. On the 16th December, 
1730, the academy of architecture appointed him pro- 
fessor of that science; and in 1733, he was honoured 
with the office of secretary to the same academy. He 
obtained the degree of associate to the academy of sei- 
ences on the 18th of April, 1733. On this occasion 


the celebrated Clairaut was his competitor, and ap- 


peared upon counting the votes to have a majority of 
one in his favour. It was imagined, however, that some 
mistake had been committed in taking down the votes, 
and in consequence of this suspicion, the king, at the 
request of the academy, nominated both the candi- 
dates. 

In the year 1736, Camus was sent along with 
Clairaut, Maupertius, and Monnier, to measure a de- 
gree of the meridian at the north polar circle. _Du- 
ring this operation, which was completed in 1737, 
Camus rendered himself highly useful, not merely as 
an astronomer, but as a mechanician and an artist ; 
and to his address and genius the operation owed a 
great part of its success. 

When M. Mairan succeeded Fontenelle as secre- 


tary to the academy, Camus was appointed, on the 
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18th Jan 1741, to the situation of pensioner. 
etrician held by that learned philosopher. In 
same year, his attention was directed to the sub- 

t of measuring the capacity of vessels for contain- 
ing liquids ; he invented a gauging-rod and sli- 
ding-rule for calculating the contents of casks of 
every form. In 1746, Camus found a difference be- 
tween the length of the standard ell, and that which 
was fixed by law; and the academy being consulted 
on this subject, he was aang along with M. 
Hellot, to examine it. The cause of the difference 
‘was soon discovered, and likewise the reason why 
the ell was not composed of any aliquot parts of the 
toise. In 1747, Camus published a memoir on the 
tangents of points common to several branches of the 
same curve; and, a short time afterwards, he was 
appointed to the place of examiner of the schools of 


engineers and artillery, In this new situation, his 


time was much occupied by travelling, but he still 
found leisure to compose a complete course of ma- 
thematics for the use of the engineers, which ap- 
peared at different times, in 4 volumes 8vo. 

In 1756, Camus was one of the eight academi- 
cians who were appointed to examine, by a new mea- 
‘surement, the distance between the centres of the 
pyramids of Villejuifve and Juvisi, which had for- 
merly been measured by Picard; and he has given 
a full account of this operation in the Memoirs of 


the Academy for 1754. 


Camus married, in 1733, Mademoiselle Fournier, 
by whom he had four daughters, only one of whom 
arrived at maturity. This lady, whom her father 
Joved with the most unusual tenderness, was married 
to M. Pagin, treasurer to the Count de Clermont. 
In the rigorous. winter of 1766, Camus caught a 
severe cold in his breast during his travels to exa- 
mine the schools of artillery ; and his health had just 
been re-established by M. Petit, when the death of 
his only daughter, on the 4th December 1767, oc- 
casioned a relapse. After this distressing event, his 
health gradually declined, and he expire on the 4th 
of May 1768, in the 69th year of his age. 

M. Camus was above the middle size, and was dis- 
tinguished by the frankness of his manner, and by 
an unyielding integrity of character. He left be- 
hind him a great number of manuscripts, amon 
which were, treatises on the various subjects of Dial- 
ling, Mechanics, the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, Algebra, Hydraulics, Conic Sections; Per- 
spective; on the Division of Time, and the Ma- 
chines which are employed to measure it; on the 
Toise ; on Vaults; on Winches; on Practical Geo- 
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metry; on the application of Algebra to Geome- 
try; on the Mines of Sweden. . 

The following is a complete list of the writings of 
Camus: 

1, Cours de mathématiques 4 l’usage des Ingé- 
nieurs. Paris, 4 vol. in 8vo. 

2. Elémens de mécanique. 

$. Elémens d’ arithmétique. 

4. Du mouvement accéléré par des resorts et des 
forces qui resident dans les corps en mouvement. 
See Mem. Acad. 1728, p. 159. Hist. 73. 

5. Solution d’un probléme de géométrie de M. 
Cramer. Id. 1732, p. 446. 0 

6. Observations sur la figure des dents des roues, 
et des ailes des pignons pour rendre les horloges plus 
parfaites. Id. 1 33, p- 117. Camus afterwards dis- 
cussed this important subject at greater length in the 
10th and 11th books of his Cours des Mathematique. 

7. Obs. sur l'action d'une balle de mousquet, qui 
perce une piere de bois d'une épaisseur considérable, 
sans lui communiquer de vitesse sensible. Id. 1738, 
p. 147, HI. 98. 

8. Obs. sur la meilleure maniere d’employer les 
seaux pour élever de eau. Id. 1739, p. 157, H. 49. 

9. Obs. sur les meilleures proportions des pompes, 
5 des parties qui les composent. Id. 1739, p. 297, H. 
10. Probleme de statique. Id. 1740, p. 201, H. 103. 
11. Obs. sur un instrument propre à jauger les 
tonneaux, et les autre vaisseaux qui servent a con- 
tenir les liqueurs. Id. 1741, p. 385, H. 105. 

12. Obs. sur l’étalon de l’aune du bureau des Mar. 
chands Merciers de la Ville de Paris. Id. 1746, 
P- 607, H. 109. 

13. Obs. sur les tangentes des points communs a 
5 branches d'une méme courbe. Id. 1747, 
P. 272. 

14. Obs. sur les opérations faites par ordre de 
Academie pour mesurer l'intervalle entre les centres 
des pyramides de Villejuifve et de Juvisi, en conclure 
la distance de la tour de Montlhéry au clocher de 
Brie-Comte- Robert et distinguer entre les differentes 
déterminations qui nous avons du degré du méridiens 
aux environs de Paris, celle qui doit etre préférée. 
Id. 1754, Pp. 172, H. 103. 

15. De la mature des vasseaux. See Recueil des 
Prix. tom. ii. M. ii. 

16. Maniere de fair agir des rames. Tom. ii. p. 
45, 47, and 49, 

17. 2 ur fair jouer à la fois plusieurs ta- 
mis. See Machines Approuvées, Tom. ii. p. 1 
ie Ce ee 
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Cavava, sometimes called New France, or the 
Province of Quebec, is an extensive tract of coun- 
try in North America; and is the principal British 
possession in that quarter of the globe. The rela- 
tive position of this colony to the United States, and 
its immense extent of territory; its growing com- 
mercial importance, and its ability to supply our 
West India islands, in the event of interruptions to 
their intercourse with the Americans; the circum- 
stance of its being hitherto little known to the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, and of much useful infor- 
mation having been recently acquired respecting it; 
all these considerations justly entitle it to a much 
larger space than it has hitherto occupied in works 
of this nature. The name Canada, in its most ex- 
tended sense, and especially according to the usage 
of the French geographers, has been applied to the 
whole of that immense district, which is comprehend- 
ed between the 43d and 50th degrees of north lati- 
tude, which reaches from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic ocean, in an inclined direction from north-east to 
south-west ; but, in its more confined acceptation as 
a British colony, it is computed to extend about 
1300 geographical miles, between the 64th and 97th 
degrees of west longitude; while its breadth, at a 
medium, is rated at 200 miles, though its greatest 
width, from Lake Erie on the south, or lat. 43, to 
lat. 49, is about 360 miles. It is bounded on the 
east by the Gulf of St Lawrence; on the north, 
the west, and south-west, by the territories of dif- 
ferent Indian nations; on the south and south-east 
by New York, New England, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia; but, except on the east, its precise li- 
mits are nowhere well defined. Even on the side of 
the United States, its boundaries are not yet defini- 
tively fixed; and have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, from the era of American independence to 
the present day. According to the treaty of peace 
hetween the colonies and the mother country, upon 
the termination of the American war, the line of 
division was to run from the north-west angle of No- 
va Scotia along those high lands which divide the 
rivers that empty themselves into the St Lawrence, 


from those that fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the 


Division 
and towns. 


north-westernmost head of the Connecticut river ; 
along the middle of that river to the 45th degree of 
north latitude; along the said latitude, due west, till 
it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraguy ; along the 
middle of that river, of Lake Ontario, of Lake Erie, 
of Lake Huron, of Lake Superior, of the Long 
Lake (which, however, has no existence), and of the 
Lake of the Woods; thence, on a due west course, 
to the river Mississippi; and along the middle of that 


river, till it intersect the northernmost part of the Ist 


degree of north latitude. 

It is divided into two provinces, called Upper and 
Lower Canada. The former, which is the western 
division, is situated on the north side of the great 
lakes, or sea of Canada; and is inhabited chiefly by 
English settlers. The latter is situated on the river 


Es 0 


St Lawrence, towards the east, and is e by a canada, 


greater proportion of French inhabitants. he low- 
er province is divided into twenty-one counties; 
Gaspé, Cornwallis, Devon, Hertford, Dorchester, 


Buckinghamshire, Richlieu, Bedford, Surrey, Kent, 


Huntingdon, York, Montreal, Effingham, Leinster, 
Warwick, Saint Maurice, Hampshire, Quebec coun- 
ty, Northumberland, and Orleans; 17 of which 
send two representatives each to the Provincial As. 
sembly ; and the other four, one each. It contains 
the following towns, besides a number of large and 
popu: villages :— Quebec, the seat of government, 
situated on a lofty point of land, on the north-west 
side of the St Lawrence, nearly 400 miles from its 
mouth, very strong by nature, and completely forti- 
fied by art, contains about 15,000 inhabitants, and 
sends four representatives to the Assembly: Montreal, 
180 miles above Quebec, built on the east side of an 
island formed by the junction of the St Lawrence 
with the Utawas, the boundary between the two pro- 
vinces, contains 6000 inhabitants, and also sends four 
representatives: Trois Rivieres, or Three Rivers, 
nearly midway between Quebec and Montreal, for- 
merly a place of great resort to the Indians, contains 
about 250 houses:—The Borough of William Henry, 
Ge named in compliment to his Royal Highness the 
uke of Clarence), situated in the Seigniory of So- 
relle, on the south side of the St Lawrence, about 
45 miles below Montreal, and which was originally 
laid out by the surveyor-general of the province, is 
rincipally inhabited by American loyalists and dis- 
panded soldiers, who obtained small grants of land 
at the end of the American war, the Nieder hav- 
ing about that time been purchased by the crown, in 
the view of forming a military position at this place ; 
contains upwards of 100 houses, a Protestant and a 
Romish church, a government-house (the only brick 
building of any magnitude in the province), anda 
military hospital: the inhabitants are chiefly employ- 
ed in e a : 
In the Upper province, the principal settlements 


1585 they can scarcely yet be called towns), are 


ston, 385 miles above Quebec, near the egress 
of the St Lawrence from Lake Ontario, which has 
increased and improved very rapidly since its founda. 
tion in 1784, and which contains several commo- 
dious dwellings built of excellent stone, ‘a barrack, 
a jail, a court-house, a church, an hospital, several 
extensive store- houses, and a naval dock-yard :— York, 
or Toronto, the seat of government in Upper Canada, 
and about 450 miles above Quebec, which was laid out 
as the site of a town only in 1797, and has already 
made very considerable advancement :—Niagara, or 
Newark, at the west opening of Lake Ontario, and 
about 525 miles from Quebec, a very thriving and 
beautifully situated town :—Queenstown, about eight 
miles beyond Niagara, a neat, flourishing place, 
where all the merchandise and stores for the upper 
province are landed from the vessels in which they 
have been conveyed <r to be transport- 
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ns to Chi a, or Fort Welland, about 


ten miles distant, which contains several store-houses, 


Forts. 


Name. 


two or three taverns, and a wooden fort, with a gar- 
rison of 25 men. 

The principal fortsor military postsare, Fort Carlton, 
alittle higher up the river, well garrisoned and fortified, 
and possessing an excellent — Fort in, id 
situated at the ingress of the St Lawrence into Lake 
Ontario, and of great importance for the protection of 
the British Indians; Fort Amherstburgh, between 
Lakes Erie and Huron; and Fort St Joseph, upon an 
island at the western end of Lake Huron, and particu- 
larly essential to the commercial interests of Canada. 

e import of the word Canada, and the reason 
of the country having been so named, are equally 


unknown; and, as a sufficient proof how little cer- 


tainty there is on the subject, the following account 
of the matter, more ludicrous than satisfactory, may 
be submitted to the reader. A band of Spaniards 
having landed on the coast in quest of gold, which 
was then the sole object of pursuit with every voy- 
ager to America, and finding that the country yield- 
ed none of their favourite metal, frequently exclaim- 

“ed to one another on their departure, in the presence 
of the natives, Aca nada, i. e. here is nothing. Up- 
on the arrival of the French some time afterwards, 
the Indians, with a view to hasten their departure 
also, repeatedly pronounced the words which they 
had heard from their former visitors at their re-em- 
barkation ; upon which their new friends, pest ie = 
that it was the name of the country, immediately 
called it Canada. 


Discovery This country appears to have been first discovered 
andhistory. in 1495, by the famous Italian adventurer John Ca- 


bot, who sailed under a commission from Henry VII. 
of England, but who was not permitted by that cau- 
tious prince to attempt any regular settlement on the 
coast. In the beginning of the 16th century, it was 
visited by some French mariners, who were fishing 
on the banks of Newfoundland ; and, in 1523, Fran- 
cis I. sent four ships under the command of Vera- 
zani, a Florentine, to make -discoveries in North 
America; but, after two unsuccessful attempts, ha- 
ving sailed on a third expedition, he was never heard 
of more. In 1534, Jaques Cartier, a native of St 
Malo, sailing under a commission from the French 
king, N several places on the coast of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and took possession of the 
country in the name of his sovereign. 
In the year following, he made a second voyage, 

with a more formal commission, and with a much 
larger force; sailed up the St Lawrence, as far as 
the island of Orleans; experienced the most hospi- 
table treatment from the natives; and, after winter- 
ing at St Croix, returned to France, with a flaming 
account of the ser the soil, and the value of the 
productions, but with no specimens of the precious 
metals. His failure in the discovery of these last 
mentioned commodities, brought him into some de- 
gree of disgrace ; and in 1540, he was sent out only 
the capacity of pilot to M. de Roberval, who was 
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appointed viceroy of Canada; who made various at- Canada. 
assage to the East 


tempts to discover a north west 
Indies; who frequently returned to France for new 
recruits ; and who was lost, with a numerous train of 
adventurers, in 1749, without any tidings ever being 
received of his fate. By this calamitous event the 

ernment of France was so much discouraged, that, 
for nearly 50 years afterwards, no measures were em- 
ployed to support the few French settlers, who still 
remained in North America. At length, Henry IV. 
appointed the Marquis de la Roche, lieutenant gene- 
ral of Canada; but that nobleman, sailing from 
France’ in 1598, having injudiciously attempted a 
settlement on the isle o Sable, and cruized for some 
time on the coast of Nova Scotia, without any sue- 
cess, returned home in disgrace, and died of grief. 
Other governors, however, were more successful in 
their expeditions; and by the increasing attractions 
of the fur-trade, were enabled to collect great num- 
bers of settlers, and to form a permanent establish- 
ment in Canada, or New France, as it was then de- 
signated. One of the most active of these adventu- 
rers was a naval officer called Champlain, a man of 
considerable enterprize and ability, who completely 
explored the banks of the St Lawrence, discovered 
the lake, which bears his name, and built the city of 
Quebec in the year 1608.* At this period two In- 
dian nations, the Algonquins and Hurons, who oc- 
cupied the district in which the new colony was plant- 
ed, happened to be very hard pressed by their inve- 
terate enemies the [roquois ; and, in the hope of pro- 
curing important assistance to their cause, readily 
welcomed and befriended the new settlers. Cham- 
plain, instead of endeavouring to unite the natives in 
general in an attachment to France, inconsiderately 
took a side in their contests; and thus raised up an 
enemy, of whose power and ferocity he was little 
aware, and whose rooted hostility presented 4 
tual obstructions to the future prosperity of — 
lony. The Iroquois never forgave this interference 
on the part of the French ; and kept them in such a 
state of almost unceasing warfare, that, during a 
whole century at least, the European residents were 
never altogether free from alarms ; were seldom per- 
mitted to reap and sow in safety; and were frequently 
in hazard of total extermination. 

The infant colony was, for a long time, very much 
neglected by the mother country ; and its. support 
was chiefly entrusted to private individuals, who fitted 
out expeditions at their own expense and risk. As 
the persons, however, who conducted these enter- 
prizes, were generally men of rank and fortune; andas. 

received from government the exclusive right to 
trade with the Indians in furs; they found no diffi- 
culty in procuriag as many individuals to accompany 
them, as they were’ able to support ; but still, their 
strength and numbers were never sufficient to ensure 
protection. against the barbarous incursions of the 
savages 


e province of New France very soon became as uit mie 
much a missionary station, as a commercial settle- sionaries.- 


It is said that some of his followers, upon their first view of the lofty point of land, on which the capital of Canada is 
situated, and which is 350 feet of perpendicular height, having ‘exclaimed in astonishment, Quel bec / Champlain immedi~ 


ately resolved to bestow that name upon his projected town. 
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courage this predilection; and many of the Indians Canada, 
became still more partial to their intercouse, for this 
additional reason, that they found in these states a ? 
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Canada. ment. A very general zeal for the Christian instruc- 
- tion of the Indians, was excited throughout the 


French empire; and many individuals of rank and 
property devoted their lives and their fortunes to the 
cause. The Jesuits, however, soon engrossed the 
sole direction of this undertaking; and were greatly 
instrumental in obstructing the prosperity of the co- 
lony, both by their perpetual contentions, which they 
maintained with the governors, and by the pernicious 
effects which their labours produced upon the cha- 
racter of the natives. The individuals, indeed, who 
were personally employed as missionaries, were gene- 
rally men of true piety, always possessed of undaunt- 
ed zeal, and frequently distinguished by extraordi- 
nary talents. Their astonishing hardships, unceasing 
perseverance, and heroic sufferings, can never be too 
highly applauded, and can scarcely be adequately de- 
scribed. Besides the ordinary perils and privations, 
to which they were daily exposed, they have often 
been known to rush into the midst of contending sa- 
vage armies, for the purpose of discharging the du- 
ties of their office; calmly to employ themselves, 
amidst the horrid carnage of an Indian engagement, 
in baptizing the wounded and the dying; and gene- 
rally in such cases to terminate their labours by the 
patient endurance of the most excruciating tortures. 
But all their exertions were unhappily attended with 
very little success ; and in some respects even proved 
rather hurtful than beneficial. They habituated them: 
selves to the modes of savage life ; assumed the dress 
and occupations of the Indian tribes, whom they went 
to instruct ; rendered themselves in a great measure 
dependent upon their protection and services ; and in 
this manner too often incurred the contempt, instead 
of acquiring the veneration of the natives. Even 
when they were successful in their ministrations, they 
may be said to have made allies to the French, rather 
than converts to Christianity. They did little more, 
in most cases, than admit the Indians by baptism into 
the bosom of the Catholic church, instruct them in 
a few unmeaning ceremonies, and inspire them with a 
bigotted hatred of the unconverted tribes ; while they 
left them as rude with. regard to the arts of life, as 
ignorant of the principles of society, as averse to in- 
dustrious habits, as regardless of Christian duties, as 
complete barbarians in short, in every respect, as ever 
they had been. Their converts even lost, in a great 
degree, the useful qualities of the savage, without ac- 
quiring the virtues of the Christian; relaxed their 
wonted courage and vigilance, and trusted to the 
Saints for defence against their enemies; depended 
upon their new allies, in many instances, both A pro- 
tection and provisions; and thus became a heavy bur- 
den, instead of proving a useful barrier to the colony. 
The degraded appearance, also, and enfeebled spirit 
of the Indian band, who thus submitted to the tuition 
of the Catholic colonists in Canada, compared with 
the industrious pursuits, orderly conduct, improved 
habitations, and increasing .comforts of those, who 
were instructed by the protestant missionaries, on the 
borders of New England, tended greatly to inspire 
the natives, in general, with a growing respect and 


attachment to the English, while it confirmed their 


contempt and dislike of the French. The English 
colonists naturally exerted their endeavours to en- 


better price for their furs, than what the French mer- 
chants could afford. These two circumstances, the 
mutual hatred of the converted and unconverted na- 
tives of Canada, the former of whom were generally 
in alliance with the settlement at Quebec ; and the 
principle, which the French adopted of treating all 
those Indian tribes as enemies, who carried their com- 
modities to the traders of New England, or who re- 
ceived English missionaries among them, kept the 
province of Canada in a state of perpetual contest, as 
long as it remained in the possession of France. 
These ecclesiastical proceedings were so interwoven 
with the civil affairs of the i oe and had such au 
influence even upon its commercial interests, that this 
short sketch of their nature and effects, seemed ne- 
cessary to explain and account for succeeding events ; 
but it has led us rather to anticipate the general his. 
tory of the province, and we now return to the nar- 
rative of a few of the most prominent particulars in 
its progress. er ts 
Until the year 1627, the prosperity of the settle- 
ment was greatly retarded by religious dissensions 
among the colonists themselves; but, at this period, 
the French minister, Richelieu, who cordially hated 
the Protestants, put the province of New France un- 
der the management of a chartered company. He 
endowed them with great privileges, upon condition, 
that they should 8 the Huguenots, and esta- 
blish Catholic priests in every district; and gave 
them a constitution, which, with the exception of 
what regarded religion, has been reckoned as a model 
for colonial establishments. About this time Charles 
I. of England entered into a war with France; and 
Sir David Kirk, or rather Kertk, a French Calvinist, 
having received the command of three English ships, 
sailed upon an expedition against Quebec; defeated 
the squadron which was sent to its relief; and, after 
reducing the colonists to the greatest extremities, 
compelled them to capitulate in the year 1629, He 
fulfilled so faithfully the terms of surrender, and 
treated the vanquished with so much humanity, that 
the greater part of the settlers declined the privilege 


of being conveyed to old France, and remained under 


their conquerors in Canada. The colony was resto- 


_red to France by the treaty of St Germain, in 1632; 


but it was only by the most astonishing exertions 
of a succession of able and enterprising governors, 
that its existence was preserved amidst the various 
difficulties, under which it laboured, from the neglect 
which it experienced on the part of the mother coun- 
try, from its own intestine divisions, and from the de- 
solating excursions of the hostile Indians. 
About the year 1662, it was reduced to the eve of 
destruction by the rash and haughty temper of the 
governor general, D’Avaugour. Previous to that, 
att he had issued the strictest orders against sel- 
ing spirituous liquors to the savages; and a woman 
of Quebec, having been detected in that pernicious 
traffic, was instantly committed to prison. By the 
intreaties af her relations, one of the fathers among 
the Jesuits was induced to intercede with the gover- 
nor for her release. D' Avaugor, enraged to find 
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code, that his oalutary regulations were thus thwarted by parture, the whole system of nature in Canada ap- Canada. 
ne those, who ought to have most vigorously seconded peared to have undergone a fatal revolution. 16e — 


his injunctions, replied, in a paroxism of passion, that, 
since the crime was not punishable in that woman, 
neither should it be so in any other person. He con- 
sidered it as a point of honour not to retract his de- 
claration ; and, in consequence of the licence thus 

rmitted in the disposal of ardent spirits, both the 
natives and the soldiery became so completely de- 


most tremendous hurricanes, earthquakes, thunderings, 
and fiery meteors, pervaded almost every quarter of 
the province, to a degree altogether unprecedented 
in that country. The largest trees were torn up by 
the roots, and the rivers turned out of their courses; 
mountains were overthrown from their foundations, 
and whole districts enveloped in flames, which issued 


bauched, that all order and decency were disregarded, from the bowels of the earth; the coasts were cover- 
the clergy openly insulted, and the bishop compelled ed with sea monsters cast ashore, and every element, 
to embark for France, in order to lay his complaints in short, seemed labouring to announce the dissolu- 
before the king. Almost immediately after his de- tion of the world.“ ‘These awful calamities were so 


\ »The following particulars of this remarkable event, extracted from the journal of the French Jesuits at Quebec, and 
* first published in Lambert's Travels in Canada, (though rather to be regarded as a curious legend, than a creditable record,) 
N may prove interesting to our readers. It was on the Sth of February 1663, about half past five o clock in the even- 
bs ing, that a great rushing noise was heard throughout the whole extent of Canada. This noise caused the people to run 
x out of their houses into the streets, as if their habitations had been on fire; but, instead of flames and smoke, they were 
surprised to see the walls reeling backwards and forwards, and the stones moving, as if they had been detached from each 
3 other. The bells rang of their own accord. The roofs of the buildings bent down, first on one side, and then on the 
1 other. The timbers, rafters, and planks cracked. The earth trembled violently, and caused the stakes of the palisades 
‘ and palings to dance in a manner, that would have been incredible, had we not actually seen it in several places. At 
that moment it was, that every one ran out of doors. Then were to be seen animals flying in all directions; children 
crying and screaming in the streets; men and women seized with affright, stood horror-struck with the dreadful scene 
before them, unable to move, and ignorant where to fly for refuge from the tottering walls and trembling earth, which 
threatened, every instant, to crush them to death, or sink them into a profound and immeasurable abyss. Some threw 
themselves on their knees in the snow, crossing their breasts, and calling upon their saints to relieve them from the 
dangers, with which they were surrounded. Others passed the rest of this dreadful night in prayers; for the earthquake 
ceased not, but continued at short intervals, with a certain undulating impulse, resembling the waves of the ocean; and the 
same qualmish sensation, or sickness at the stomach, was felt during the shocks, as is experienced in a vessel at sca. The 
violence of the earthquake was greatest in the forests, where it appeared as if there was a battle raging between the trees, for 
not only their branches were destroyed, but even their trunks are said to have been detached from their places, and dashed 
inst each other with inconceivable violence and confusion; so much so, that the Indians, in their figurative manner of 
speaking, declared, that all the forests were drunk. The war, also, seemed to be carried on between the mountains, some of 
which were torn from their beds and thrown upon others, leaving immense chasms in the places from whence they had issued; 
and the very trees, with which they were covered, sunk down, leaving only the tops above the surface of the earth. Others 
were completely overturned, their branches buried in the earth, and the roots only remained above ground. During this 
general wreck of nature, the ice, upwards of six feet thick, was rent and thrown up in large pieces; and from the openings 
in many parts, there issued thick clouds of smoke, or fountains of dirt and sand, which spouted up to a very considerable: 
height. The springs were either choked up or impregnated with sulphur. Many rivers were totally lost; others were di- 
-verted from their course, and their waters entirely corrupted. Some of them became yellow, others red, and the great river of 
b St Lawrence appeared entirely white as far down as Tadoussac. This extraordinary phenomenon must astonish those who. 
4 Knew the size of the river, and the immense body of water in various parts, which must have required such an abundance of 
matter to whiten it. They write from Montreal, that, during the earthquake, they plainly saw the stakes of the picketing, or 
‘ palisades, jump up, as if they had been dancing; that, of two doors in the same room, one opened and the other shut of their 
own accord; that the chimneys and tops of the houses bent, like the branches of trees agitated by the wind; that, when they 
went to walk, they felt the earth following them, and rising at every step they took, sometimes striking against the sole of the 
foot and other things in a very forcible and surprising manner. From Three Rivers they write, that the first shock was the 
most violent, and commenced with a noise resembling thunder. The houses were agitated in the same manner, as the tops 
of trees during a tempest, with a noise, as if fire was crackling in the garrets. The first shock lasted half an hour, or rather 
better, though its greatest force was properly not more than a quarter of an hour ; and we believe there was not a single shock, 
which did not cause the earth to open more or less. As for the rest, we have remarked, that, though this earthquake con- 
tinued almost without intermission, yet it was not always of an equal violence. Sometimes it was like the pitching of a large 
vessel, which dragged heavily at her anchors; and it was this motion, which occasioned many to have a giddiness in their 
heads, and qualmishness at their stomachs. At other times, the motion was hurried and irregular, creating sudden jerks, 
some of which were extremely violent, but the most common was a slight tremulous motion, which occurred frequently with 
little noise. Many of the French inhabitants and Indians who were eye-witnesses of the scene, state, that a great way up 
the river of Trois-rivieres, about 18 miles above Quebec, the hills, which border the river on either side, and which were 
of a prodigious height, were torn from their foundations, and plunged into the river, causing it to change its course, and spread 
itself over a large tract of land recently cleared: the broken earth mixed with the waters, and, for several months, changed 
the colour of the great river St Lawrence, into which that of Trois-rivicres disembogued itself. In the course of this violent 
8 convulsion of nature, lakes where none ever existed before; mountains were overthrown, swallowed up by the gap- 
’ ing earth, or precipitated into adjacent rivers, leaving in their place frightful chasms or level plains. Falls and rapids were 
changed into gentle streams; and gentle streams into falls and rapids. Rivers, in many parts of the country, sought other 
beds, or totally disappeared. The earth and the mountains were violently split and rent jn innumerable places, creating 
chasms and precipices, whose depths have never yet been ascertained. Such devastation was also occasioned in the woods. 
that more than a thousand acres, in one neighbourhood, were completely overturned ; and where, but a short time before, no- 
thing met the eye but one immense forest of trees, now were to be scen extensive cleared lands, apparently just turned up by 
the plough. At Tadoussac, about 150 miles below Quebec, on the north shore, the effect of the earthquake was not less vio- 
lent than in other places, and such a heavy shower of volcanic ashes fell in that neighbourhood, particularly in the river St 
Lawrence, that the waters were as violently agitated as during atempest. Near St Paul’s bay, about 50 miles below Quebec, 
on the north shore, a mountain, about a quarter of a league in circumference, situated on the shore of the St Lawrence, was 
Precipitated into the river; but, as if it had only made a plunge, it arose from the bottom, and became a small island, form~ . 
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Canada. powerfully seconded by warnings and exhortations of 
the clergy, that a general reformation was effected, 


both among the French and Indian residents. The 
baneful commerce in spiritous liquors was universal- 
ly proscribed ; nothing was to be seen but penances, 
processions, and pilgrimages ; and the affairs of New 
France began to assume an entirely new and highly 
promising appearance. The company of Canada, 
however, either unwilling or unable to support, any 
longer, so un profitable a settlement, made a voluntary 
surrender of their rights to the French king in 1664, 
who entirely new modelled the government of the 
colony; but committed the trade of the country to 
the company des Indes Occidentales. Considerable 
reinforcements, both of troops and settlers, were sent 
from France. Numerous ie were erected along 
the lakes, to check the encroaching commerce of 
New England, to protect the Canadian traders in 
their excursions, and to keep the hostile Indians 
in awe. The attention of the French court was 
strongly attracted to its American possessions, by 
the able representation of M. Talon, intendant of 
Quebec; and it is from the active administration of 
this enlightened magistrate, that the province of New 
France dates its prosperity. 0 
About the same time the Jesuit missionaries began 
to have at least more political suecess among many of 
the more distant savage tribes. Besides the Hurons, 
Algonquins, Outaouais, and particularly the Abena- 
quis, who had long been their allies, the Outagamis 
or Foxes, the Illinois, the Sioux, the Assiniboils, the 
Knistenaux or Creek Indians, the Nipissings, &c. 
were brought to a friendly intercourse with the co- 
lony. Many powerful chiefs, also, among the Onon- 
dagas or Onnontaguese, the Agniers, the e 
the Tsonnonthouans, and other nearer branches of 
the hitherto hostile Iroquois, became converts to 
Christianity, and were of the greatest service in at- 
taching their countrymen to the French interest. 
But the colonists of New France, always intoxicated 
with the idea of their national greatness, were conti- 
nually exciting the jealousy and hostility of their In- 
dian neighbours, by attempting to treat them as sub- 
jects rather than as allies, or by endeavouring to gain 
advantages over them, through manceuvring and 
treachery ; while, by imitating the savage practices 
of the natives in the field of battle, and wasting their 
strength in ill-concerted expeditions, they only ex- 
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posed their own inferiority, and incurred the con- Canada, 
tempt of their enemies. Their trade with most of 


the Indian tribes was thus daily declining, while the 
influence of the English, on the contrary, was rapid- 
ly gaining ground; and hence it was resolved, in the 
year 1689, seriously to attempt the conquest of New 
York, as the only mean of securing the prosperity of 
Canada. The French court readily approved of the 
plan; and though a negociation was actually pending 
at the time, for adjusting the claims of the two na- 
tions in America, the government of Canada was au- 
thorized to make a secret expedition against the Eng- 
lish, without any formal intimation of hostilities. The 
measure was as bloodily executed, as it had been dis- 
honourably devised ; and, in a cowardly assault upon 
some of the settlements in New York, even the de- 
fenceless women and children were cruelly put to the 
sword. The English being thus well advertised of 
the inveteracy of their enemy, soon discovered, on 
their part, that the reduction of New France was 
equally essential to the existence of their colonies ; 
and from this period to the final conquest of Canada, 
the history of that province exhibits a continued and 
systematic struggle between the French and English 
colonies in North America, to enlarge their Indian 
alliances, to extend their share in the fur-trade, to 
encroach upon each other’s boundaries, and to hasten 
the complete subjugation of the rival settlement. 
It-would not be easy, and it is now altogether im- 
material, to ascertain the justice of their respective 
claims, and alleged reasons of invasion. It may be 
mentioned, however, in general, that the Sh had 
fairly bargained and faithfully purchased from the 
Indians the greater part of their territories ; and that, 
therefore, they had a just title both to claim a pro- 
petty in the lands themselves, and to regard as sub- 
jects of Great Britain, those savage tribes who re- 
mained upon the soil, under the protection of their 
government. They enforced this claim, however, so 
gently, that the Indians, while they enjoyed the great- 
est advantages, experienced no sense of subjugation, 
but were always treated as a free and independent: 
nation, even while receiving pay as auxiliaries in the 
field. The French, on the other hand, claimed a direct 
dominion over all the native tribes in North America, 
and even over such as, by long residence, had become 
naturalized subjects of Britain ; because, as they al- 


leged, they were the descendants of nations who had 


ing with the shore a convenient harbour, well sheltered from all winds. Lower down the river, towards Point Allonettes, an 
entire forest, of considerable extent, was loosened from the main land, and slid into the river St Lawrence, where the trees 
took fresh root in the water. There are three circumstances, however, which have rendered this extraordinary earthquake 
particularly remarkable. The jirst is its duration, it having continued from February to August, that is to say, more than six 
months, almost without intermission. It is true, the shocks were not always equally violent. In several places, as towards the 
mountains behind Quebec, the thundering noise and trembling motion continued successively for a considerable time. In 
others, as towards Tadoussac, the shocks continued general for two or three days at a time, with much violence. The second: 
circumstance relates to the extent of this earthquake, which we believe was universal throughout the whole of New France 

for we learn, that it was felt from Isle Percée and Gaspé, which are situated at the mouth of the St Lawrence, to beyond 
Montreal; as also in New England, Acadia, and other places more remote. As far as it has come to our knowledge, this 
earthquake extended more than 600 miles in length, and about 300 in breadth. Hence, about 180,000 square miles of land 
were convulsed at the same day, and at the same moment. 4 The third circumstance which appears the most remarkable of 
all, regards the extraordinary protection of Divine Providence, which has been extended to us and our habitations; for we 
‘have seen near us the large openings and chasms, which the earthquake occasioned, and the prodigious extent of country, 

which has been either totally lost, or hideously convulsed, without our losing either man, woman, or child, or even having a hair 

of their head touched.“ ; g J 


+ It was afterwards found to have extended through Upper Canada, where it overturned a chain of free-stone mountains, 
more than 300 miles in length. 
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Camadm formerly submitted to the government of France, others soon disrobed me of my coat, waistcoat, hat, Canada. 
=v" They; of consequence, represented all the English and buckles, omitting not to take from me what 


ered} 3 


ts in North America, as absolute usurpations 
and encroachments upon their territories; and they 
are accused of having supported these unjust preten- 
sions by equally unwarrantable means, by inventin 
boundaries, by changing the names of places, an 
even by delineating charts with such fictitious longi- 
tudes and latitudes, as best suited their views. It 
would be idle to pretend, that the English and their 
allies were wholly guiltless of excesses in the course 
of hostilities between those rival colonies; but the 


- French and their Indian associates are unquestionably 


chargeable with such barbarities, as no civilized and 
Christian people could have been conceived capable of 
countenancing ; and these were frequently commit- 
ted, also, in Ire of express stipulations, treaties, 
and promises of protection. As a striking instance, 
or satisfying proof of this assertion, it is sufficient to 
adduce the inhuman conduct of the French General 
Montcalm, in quietly permitting, if not authorizing, 
the massacre 2 the garrison of Pont William Henry, 
in the year 1757. As this horrid butchery is altoge- 
ther unparalleled in modern’ warfare, except perhaps 
among the savages of Russia, and as an authentic ac- 
count of its particulars has been given by an eye-wit- 
ness, it may deserve a place in this sketch of North. 
American annals. In consideration of the gallant. 
defence the garrison had made, they were to be per- 
mitted to march out with all the honours of war, to 
be allowed covered waggons to transport their bag- 
page to Fort Edward, and a guard to protect them 

m the fury of the savages. The morning after the 
‘capitulation was signed, as soon as day broke, the 
whole garrison, now consisting of about 2000 men, be- 
sides women and children, were drawn up within the 
lines, and on the point of marching out, when great 
numbers of the Indians a Benth and began to 
plunder. We were at first in hopes that this was 
their only view, and suffered them to proceed with- 
out opposition. Indeed it was not in our power to 
make any, had we been so inclined; for, though we 
‘were permitted to carry off our arms, yet we were 
not allowed a single round of ammunition. In these: 
hopes, however, we were disappointed ; for presently 
some of them began to attack the sick and wounded, 
when such as were not able to crawl into the ranks, 
notwithstanding they endeavoured to avert the fury 
of their enemies by their shrieks and groans, were 
soon dispatched. Here we were fully in expecta- 
tion, that the disturbance would have concluded, 
and our little army be 
time, we saw the front division driven back, and disco- 
vered, that we were entirely encircled by the savages. 
We expected every moment, that the guard, which 
the French, by the articles of capitulation, had agreed 
to allow us, would have arrived and put an end to 
our apprehensions; but none appeared. The Indians 
now began to strip every one, without exception, of 
their arms and and those, who made the 
least resistance, felt the weight of their tomahawks, 
I 9 to be in the rear division; but it was not 
long before I shared the fate of my companions. 
Three or four of the savages laid hold of me, and 
whilst some held their weapons over my head, the 


to move; but in a short 


money 1 had in my pocket. As this was transacted 
close by the passage, that led from the lines on to 
the plain, near which a French centinel was 2 
I ran to him, and claimed his protection; but he only 
called me an English dog, and thrust me with vio- 
lence back again into the midst of the Indians.“ 
„By this time the war-hoop was given, and the In- 
dians began to murder those that were nearest to 
them without distinction. It is not in the power of 
words to give any tolerable idea of the horrid scene 
that now ensued; men, women, and children were 
dispatched in the most wanton and cruel manner, and 
immediately scalped. Many of the savages drank 
the blood of their victims, as it flowed warm from 
the fatal wound. Wenow perceived, though too late 
to avail us, that we were to expect no relief from the 
French ; and that, contrary to the 1 they 
had so lately signed to allow us a sufficient force to 
protect us from their insults, they tacitly permitted 
them; for I could plainly perceive the French offi- 
cers walking about, at some distance, discoursing to- 
gether with apparent unconcern. 4 As the circle, 
in which I stood inclosed, by this time was much 
thinned, and death seemed to be approaching with 


hasty strides, it was 8 some of the most 
0 


resolute, to make one vigorous effort, and endeavour 
to force our though the savages, the only pro- 
bable . preserving our lives, that now re- 
mained. This, however desperate, was resolved on; 
and about twenty of us sprung at once into the midst 
of them. In a moment we were all separated; and 
what was the fate of my companions I could not 
learn, till some months after, when I found that only 
six or seven of them effected their design. Intent 
only on my own hazardous situation, I endeavoured 
to make my way through my savage enemies in the 
best manner possible. Some I overturned, being 
at that time young and athletic, and others I passed 
by, dexterously avoiding their weapons ; till, at last, 
two very stout chiefs of the most savage tribes, as I 
could distinguish by their dress, whose strength I 
could not resist, laid hold of me by each arm, and 
began to force me through the crowd.”— But, be- 
fore we had got many yards, an English gentleman 
of some distinction, as I could discover by his 
breeches, the only covering he had on; which were 
of fine scarlet velvet, rushed close by us. One of 
the Indians. instantly relinquished his hold, and, 
springing on this new object, endeavoured to seize 
him as his prey; but the gentleman being strong, 
threw him on the ground, and would probably have 
got away, had not he, who held my other arm, quit- 
ted me to assist his brother. I seized the opportuni- 
ty, and hastened away to join another party of Eng- 
lish troops, that were yet unbroken and stood in a 
body, at some distance; but before I had taken 
many steps, I hastily cast my eyes towards the gen- 
tleman, and saw the Indian’s tomahawk gash into his 
back, and heard him utter his last groan. I had left 
this shocking scene but a few yards, when a fine boy, 
about twelve years of age, that had hitherto escaped, 
came up to me, and begged that I would let him 
lay hold of me, so that he might stand some chance 
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giving this favourable turn to the state of affairs, Canada, 
and in preparing the way for the final subjugation of- 
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Canada. of getting out of the hands of the savages. I told 
him, that I would give him every assistance in my 


power, and to this purpose bid him lay hold; but in 
a few moments he was torn from my side, and by his 
shrieks 1 judged was soon demolished.”’—< It was 
computed, that 1500 hundred persons were killed or 
made prisoners by these savages during this fatal day. 
Many of the latter were carried off by them, and 
never returned. A few, through favourable accidents, 
found their way back to their native country, after 
having experienced a long and severe captivity.“. — 
That the unprovoked cruelty of this commander 
was not approved by the generality. of his country- 
men, I have since been convinced by many proofs. 
One only, however, which I received from a person, 
who was witness to it, I shall at present give. A 
Canadian merchant, of some consideration, having 
heard of the surrender of the English fort, celebrated 
the fortunate event with great rejoicings and hospi- 
tality, according to the custom of that country; but 
no sooner did the news of the massacre, which en- 
sued, reach his ears, than he put an immediate stop 
to the festivity, and exclaimed, in the severest terms, 
against the inhuman. permission ; declaring, at the 
same time, that those, who had connived at it, had 
thereby drawn down on that part of their king’s do- 
minions the vengeance of heaven.’? (See Carver’s 
Travels in North America, p. 316, &c.) It has been 
alleged, in extenuation of this bloody transaction, that 
it was impossible to restrain the fury of the Indians ; 
but it will not be easy to convince the world, that a 
body of 10,000 Christian troops could not have pre- 
vented the massacre from becoming so general; and 
there is a practical proof of the contrary, in the con- 
duct of Sir William Johnson in the invasion of Ca- 
nada, who made such unwearied exertions to keep 
the Indians, in the English army, within the bounds 
ef humanity, that not a peasant, woman, or child 
was hurt by them, or even a house burnt, while they 
were in the enemy’s country. : a 
It would occupy too large a space of the present 
article to attempt a detailed account of even the prin- 


cipal expeditions and occurrences, in the course of 


this contest for existence, between the rival colonies; 
but it may be remarked in general, as a very unac- 


eountable circumstance, that the province of Canada, 


which was so thinly inhabited and so poorly provid- 
ed, should have been able to withstand, for such a 
length of time, the whole power of the English set- 
tlements; which, in addition to their decided superio- 
rity by sea, were able to bring five times the number 
of fighting men into the field. The frequent discom- 
fiture and tardy progress of the British forces, may 
be ascribed chiefly to the inexperience of their com- 
manders in the American mode of warfare, to the 
endless dissensions between the provinces and their 
governors, and to the prevalence of personal animo- 
sities and of private interests among those who should 
have united in the service of their country. About 


the year 1758, however, the arms of Great Britain 


began to be attended with better success in North 


America; and it ought to be recorded, that Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, by his good conduct as a commander, 


as well as by his extraordinary influence with the In- 
dians as a negociator, was eminently instrumental in 


Canada. ‘The operations of the campaign, for this 
purpose, were directed in three different quarters, so as 
gradually to approach each other, and at length to unite 
in one point. General Wolfe, with 8000 men, was 
appointed to undertake the siege of Quebec. Gene- 
ral Amherst, at that time commander in chief of the 
forces in America, was directed, with 12,000 men, to 
reduce Ticonderago and Crown: point, and then eross- 
ing lake Champlain, to co-operate with General 
Wolfe. Brigadier General Prideaux, assisted by Sir 
William Johnson's abilities and advice, was commis- 
sioned to attack fort Niagara, and thence to proceed 
to form a junction with the other commanders, for 
the siege of Montreal. These three different divi- 
sions, by a wonderful concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, accomplished. their respective objects; 
and actually met at the walls of Montreal, within 24 
hours of each other. A more particular account of 
their progress and exploits has already been given 
in the aticle America ; and we have only to mention 
the general result in this place. By the capitulation 
of Montreal on the 7th of September 1760, the re- 
duction of Canada was completed; and it was finally. 
ceded to Great Britain, by the definitive treaty of 
peace in 1763. The province was found by the 
conquerors in a very impoverished condition; and 
the inhabitants, in many places, were supplied with 
provisions from the stores of the army. For several 
years after the conquest, the country continued in 
a very unsettled state; and presented innumerable 
obstacles to the British traders. The Indian tribes, 
either not considering the French government as suf- 
ficiently authorised to transfer their allegiance to 
Great Britain, or excited against their new masters 
by the Popish missionaries, who resided among them; 
carried on, for some time, a desultory and destrue- 
tive warfare; rendered all intercourse with the interior 
extremely hazardous; and prevented the extension of 
settlements, either for the purposes of trade or cultiva- 
tion. The most formidable confederacy of the na- 
tives was directed by a celebrated Indian warrior’ 
named Pontiac, who had always been strongly at- 
tached to the French interest. In the year 1763 he 
took by surprise fort Michillimackinac, which is si- 
tuated between the lakes Huron and Mihigan; but 


treated the garrison with considerable humanity. In 


the following year, he made a similar attempt against 
fort Detroit, between lake Erie and lake St Clair; 
but having been thwarted in his designs, and the 

arrison having received a considerable reinforcement, 
— proposed an accommodation, concluded a peace, 
and received a pension from the British government, 
as the purchase of his friendship. The confederate 
Indians soon after returned to their different pro- 
vinces, and gradually became reconciled to the con- 
querors of the country. 


Previous to the year 1664, the supreme authority Govern. 
in Canada was entirely military ; and the will of the 1 5 


governor was the sole fountain of justice. At that 
period, a code of laws, founded upon the practice 
in Paris, was given to the colony, and a council of 
state was established in the capital. This council 
consisted of the governor, the bishop, the intendant, 
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lors chosen by these three, a procurator by the king, for the affairs of each province, are to Canada 


Canada. ö 
pra? This constitution act as a court of civil jurisdiction for hearing and de- 


— — ral, and a chief secretary. 


afterwards underwent various alterations. The num- 
ber of counsellors was gradually increased to twelve, 
and the subaltern judges to so great a multitude, that a 
litigious spirit began to prevail among the colonists, 
from the influence of which they have continued to suf- 
fer even to the present day. During the first four years 
after the conquest of Canada by the British, it was 
divided into three military governrents, and the of- 
ficers of the army acted in the double capacity of 
commanders and judges. The laws of England, 
however, were soon established in the province ; and 
its criminal code, particularly, was speedily ex- 
perienced to be an inestimable benefit, in comparison 
with the tyrannical and summary proceedings of the 
French system. But the English civil laws were 
not received with equal approbation by the old colo- 
nists; and, in 1774, an act of the British legisla- 
ture restored in their place the old coutume de Paris. 
A council was at the same time appointed, consist- 
ing of the lieutenant-governor, the chief justice, the 
secret 
chosen indifferently from the French and British re- 
sidents, invested both with a legislative and execu- 
tive authority, and possessing power to perform every 
act of government, except that of yw taxes. 
This plan, however, was not greatly relished, either 
by the British emigrants, who thus found themselves 
deprived of some of the most valuable privileges 
which they had enjoyed in their own country, or 

the Canadian inhabitants, who had begun to feligh 
the advantages of a free government. Hence, in 
1791-2, all the benefits of the British constitution 
were extended to this part of the empire. The co- 
lony was divided into two distinct provinces, called 
the Upper and Lower. A legislative council and 
an assembly were constituted in each, having power, 
with the consent of the governor, to — laws, 
which should not be contrary to the acts of the Bri- 
tish parliament; but the king has a right to declare 
his dissent at any time within two years after receiv- 
ing the bill. The legislative council of the upper 
province must consist of at least seven members, and 
that of the lower of 15; which numbers, however, 
may be augmented at the king’s pleasure, and has 
been recently increased to twenty-one. These are 
summoned by the governor under the royal authori- 
ty and are nominated for life, unless they forfeit 
their seats by an absence of four years, or by pay- 
in iance to a foreign power. The house of as- 
sembly in Lower Canada consists of 50 members, 
and in Upper Canada of 16, who are chosen by the 
freeholders in the towns and counties. In the coun- 


of the province, and 20 other members, 


termining appeals ; subject, however, to such ap- 
peals from their sentence as existed previous to t 
passing of the act appointing this constitution. The 
whole is superintended by an officer styled Governor 
General of the four British Provinces in North A- 
merica; but each of them has a lieutenant-governor, 
who, in the absence of the governor- general, has all 
the powers of a chief magistrate. . 

It has been questioned, with considerable appear- 
ance of justice, whether the inhabitants of Canada 
were sufliciently prepared for such a full extension of 
the British constitution. The majority of the assem- 
bly in each province, especially in the Lower, are 
always of French descent ; and have thus the power 
of passing such regulations, as may be most agreeable 
to their views; while, at the same time, they are in 
general very far from being properly qualited, by 
their degree of education, or habits of life, to dis- 
charge the office of legislators. The counties, though 
large, are so — chat they can very sel- 
dom furnish persons fitted to represent them. The 
few who might be competent to undertake the office, 
cannot easily leave their habitations and employments, 
without great detriment to their private interests. 
Hence it happens, that more than one half of the 
members of assembly, at least in Lower Canada, is 
composed of merchants, shopkeepers, lawyers, &c. 
residing in Quebec and Montreal. The Canadians 
themselves opposed, at first, the introduction of the 
present form of government; and it was procured 
chiefly by the application of British residents. But 
in — to have given the latter what they wished, 
the superiority in the government, as well as upon 
every, principle, which renders a union desirable, there 
ought to have been only one house of assembly for 
both provinces. ' 


For the more regular administration of justice, Courts of 
Lower Canada was, in 1794, divided into three dis- justice. 


tricts: that of Trois Rivieres, in which there is only 
one judge; that of Quebec, in which there is one chief 
justice, three puisne judges, and a solicitor general; 
and that of Montreal, in which there is es same 
number as in Quebec, with an attorney general; but 
both the solicitor and attorney general are competent 
to attend the several courts throughout the province; 
and, unless prevented by unavoidable absence, the 
attorney general conducts all criminal suits in each 
of the districts. The upper province is considered 
as only one district ; fe — one chief justice, with 
oon Daa judges. The chief justices are always 

ritish. 


There are about 60,000 militia in Canada, but they Milita 
are neither well clothed nor trained. The English and extablich- 
the Canadians also are distriouted into separate corps, ment. 
while the latter are both officered by their own peo- 
ple and taught their exercise in French, so as to be 
utterly incapable of acting in the same brigade with 
British troops. 

The revenues of Lower Canada, consist of the Revenue. 


ties, the electors must be possessed of landed pro- 
perty to the clear yearly value of 40 shillings or up- 
wards; and, in the towns, must possess a Feel 
house and lot of 1 to the yearly value of L. 3 
sterling ; or must have paid, for one year at least, a 
rent of L.10 per annum. These councils must be 
assembled once, at least, every twelve months; and 


the houses of assembly continue four years at most, 
but are subject to be dissolved before the termina. 
tion of the full period. The governor, together with 
such of the executive council as may be appointed 


casual and territorial revenue of the crown prior to 

the conquest, which has been given up by his majes- 

ty in aid of the civil expences of the province. This 

arises from ledroit de quinte les lode et vemes, (du- 
i 
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ties paid upon the sale of property), rent paid for the 


— King's posts on the Labrador coast, and for the for- 


Aspect of 
the coun- 


try. 


Rivers. 


ges of St Maurice. To these are to be added certain 
permanent and moderate duties, (imposed either by 
acts of the British parliament prior to the constitu- 
tional act of the year 1791, or by those of the pro- 
vincial legislature,) on wine, spirits, tea, and a few 
other articles imported into Canada. The whole ta- 
ken together, produce from £ 30,000 to £35,000 a 
year ; and nearly suffice for the ordinary expences of 
the civil government, any deficiencies being made 
good from the military chest. Duties, to nearly the 
same amount, are also collected under temporary acts 
of the provincial legislature, and applied to particu- 
lar purposes, such as the building of court houses, 
gaols, &c. The expences.of the Indian department 
of the two Canadas, including the salaries of the offi- 
cers, and what is paid in England for goods sent out 
as presents to the Indians, (who are treated by the 
British government as military allies), amount, on an 
average, to about £25,000. per annum; and are re- 
gularly included in a vote of parliament, and defrayed 
out of the army extraordinaries. But the surplus 
expence of Great Britain in supporting Canada is 
well repaid by the consumption of her manufactures, 
the employment given to her seamen, the supplies af- 
forded to her West India islands, and the variety of 
useful productions which she imports from the colo- 
ny. 
The external appearance of Canada, like that of 
North America in general, is altogether of the majes- 
tic character; and inanimate nature is there exhibited 
on the grandest scale. Every thing is vast and sub- 
lime. Lakes, that can be compared only to seas; 
rivers of immense and amazing velocity; cataracts of 
inconceivable magnificence; mountains and forests 
apparently interminable, are every where presented to 
the view, in continued succession and inexhaustible 
variety. In the districts of. Upper Canada there are 


plains of great extent and beauty; but the general 


and ordinary prospect throughout the country is that 
of mountainous ridges, rising behind each other, 
stretching in all directions, and completely covered 
with wood ; so that the cultivated parts appear like a 
few islands scattered upon the surface of the ocean; and 
are almost wholly lost to the view, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns, where the scenery is rich and 
pleasing, presenting a beautiful mixture of cottages) 
and corn. fields, a1 villages and country residences. 
On entering the St Lawrence, a continued forest ap- 
pears down to the very brink of the water; but the 
trees are there rather dwarfish and scraggy, more 
hike brushwood than timber. On both sides, are 
mountains of immense height, which frequently ter- 
minate in acute pointed capes; and from the bottom 
of these to the edge of the river lies a level tract of 
land gradually advancing to general cultivation. 
The great river of Canada, the St Lawrence, is 
3 regarded as the second, and may even be 
affirmed to be the first, on the face of the globe. Its 
length, if reckoned from the egress of lake On- 
tario, is 700 miles; but if computed from lake Su- 
perior, is not less than 2500. But the greatness of 
its breadth, and the extent to which it is navigable, 
form. its distinguishing characteristics. It is 90 miles 


which sweeps its broken current with 
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wide at its mouth, where it is divided into two chan» Canada, 
nels by the island of Anticosti, which is 120 mile 


long and 30 broad, barren and of little value, and oc- 
cupied only in winter by a few savages for the pur- 
poses of the chase. It is navigable si ships of the 
line nearly 400 miles from its mouth; for ships of 
considerable size, as high as Montreal; while ships 
of the largest class may be navigated on the lakes, 
through which it flows, at a distance of 2000 miles 
from its junction with the ocean. It receives in its 
progress an innumerable multitude of smaller rivers, 
and several of considerable magnitude. These tribu- 
tary waters flow chiefly from the north; and the 
most remarkable are, the Saguenay, a very deep and 
impetuous torrent, about three miles in breadth, ex- 
cept at its mouth, bounded by high and precipitous 
banks, sometimes 600 and even 1000 feet in height, 
taking its rise from lake St John, flowing through a 
course of 150 miles, interrupted by numerous falls in. 
its progress, and falling with a contracted stream, 
but with a powerful impulse, into the waters of the 
St Lawrence at Tadoussac ;—-the Montmorency, which 
also flows from the north, abounds in cascades, and 
meets the St Lawrence, about eight miles to the 
eastward of Quebec the Chaudiere, which flows. 
from lake Megantic, through a course of 120 miles, 
and falls into the St Lawrence about eight miles to 
the south west of- Quebec, where its mouth is com- 
pletely confined by thick woody banks ;—the St Ann, 
a stream of considerable size, flowing from the north 
coast, and abounding in falls ;—the Jaques Cartier, 
which falls in about 30 miles above Quebec, and 
reat impetu- 
osity over a very rocky bed ; the Sorel, or Chambly, 
arising from lake Champlain, and flowing through 
a very fertile tract of country; the Olaouuis, or Ula- 
was, or Grand river, the largest of all these tributary 
streams, issuing from various lakes in the centre. of 
Upper Canada, rushing over a bed of remarkable 
declivity, and. pouring its waters, of a bright greenish 
colour, into the muddy bosom of St Lawrence, a few 
miles above Montreal. 


The numerous and magnificent cataracts, which waterfalls: 


are to be found in this country, are its greatest natu- 
ral curiosities. In most of these falls, there is indeed 
a considerable similarity in point of effect, as the pre- 
cipices, over which they are thrown, are nearly per- 
pendicular ; but, still, each of them is distinguished. 
by some peculiar features of the sublime, the wild, 
and the picturesque. ‘I'he cascades and rapids are 
innumerable; and are to be found, in all the va- 
riety of romantic beauty, in almost every stream that. 
ows into the St Lawrence. The following appear 
to be the most worthy of particular notice :—The falls. 
of St Thomas, which are extremely beautiful, and 
about 25 feet in height; of St Charles, a very ro- 
mantic cataract of 30 feet, near the lake of the same 
name; of Saguendij, at the mouth of that river, about. 
50 teet high, forming an immense sheet of waters. 
which is so perpetually broken in its descent, as to 
assume a resplendent white appearance ;—of St Ann, 
which are seven in number, very near to each other, 
the largest of Which is about 130 feet high, and is 
surrounded witk remarkably rugged steep woody 
banks ; —of La Puce, the chief of which is 112 feet. 
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2 to the very summit of the precipice, as to uce a 
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in length, 40 at its utmost breadth, 710 in circum- Canada. 
ference, and about 50 fathoms at its greatest depth. 


Lakes.. 


. deep and solemn gloom ;—of the Chaudiere, 
‘about four miles from the mouth of the river, about 
360 yards broad, descending from a height of 120 
feet, in three distinct cataracts, surrounded with 
wood, and — in the wildest — — 
ue scenes; onimorency, exactly at the con- 
— of that river with the St Lawrence, about 
200 feet in breadth, falls in one undivided mass from 
a perpendicular height of 246 feet, and having few 
trees on its steep and lofty banks, is more remarkable 
for grandeur than for beauty ;—and of Niagara, be- 
tween lakes Erie and Ontario, 600 yards wide, divid- 
ed by two islands into three distinct cataracts, one of 
which is 142 and another 160 feet high, the noise of 
which is heard to the,extent of 15 miles, and the 
cloud of vapour, which they throw up, is said to be 


frequently observable at a distance of 90 miles. 


who have witnessed this stupendous cataract, 
declare that no power of words can convey an ade- 


quate idea of its sublimity. “ The lofty banks and 


immense woods,” says Mr Heriot, „“ which environ 
‘this stupendous scene, the irresistible force, the ra- 
pidity of motion displayed by the rolling clouds of 
am, the uncommon brillianey and variety of colours 
and of shades, the ceaseless intumescence and swift 
‘agitation of the dashing waves below, the solemn and 
“tremendous noise, with the volumes of vapour darting 
s into the air, which the simultaneous report 
and smoke of a thousand cannon could scarcely equal, 
‘irresistibly tend to impress the imagination with such 
a train of sublime sensations, as few other combina- 
tions of natural objects are capable of producing.“ 
See also NIAGARA, and Weld’s Travels in Canada, 
vol. ii. p. 123. 
The lakes of Canada are astonishingly numerous, 
and the waters still cover so large a portion of its 
surface, as almost to afford a proof of its being more 
recently deserted by the ocean, than the rest of the 
American continent. Those in the direction of the 
St Lawrence, are by far the largest; and the first of 
these, that meets the navigator, as he ascends the 
stream, is that of St Peter, which is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than an expansion of the waters of 
the St Lawrence, over a level country, which is about 
20 miles long, and .15 broad, receives a number of 
considerable rivers into its bed, and yet is so extreme- 
‘ly shallow, that the ship-channel, at some seasons, is 
not more in many places than 11 or 12 feet deep.— 
Lake Ontario, or Cataraguy, the smallest of the five 
great lakes, is of an oval figure, 160 miles in length, 
and about 450 in circumference. Its depth, in many 
places, is not ascertained; and it has'frequently been 
sounded with a line of $60 fathoms, without finding 
the bottom, le contains an immense number of 
islands, and is very liable to be agitated by stormy 
winds. The soil around its borders is very much in- 
termixed with rocks, and yields several valuable quar- 
ries of a durable white stone. Various volcanic pro- 
ductions are found on its banks; and this circum- 
stance, in conjunction with its immeasurable depth, 
has given rise to a conjecture, that its basin was once the 
crater of a volcano. See Volney’s View of the United 
States, p. 120.—Lake Erie, or Oswego, is 300 miles 
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At its northern extremity, it is much exposed to vio- Lakes. 


lent gales, and its navigation is both tedious and 
dangerous. It contains, towards the west, a number 
of beautiful islands, in which are many remarkable 
caverns abounding in curious stalactites. These 
islands are also full of reptiles, especially rattlesnakes ; 
and the margin of the lake is in many places com- 
pletely covered, for many acres, with the large leaves 
of the pond lily, upon which, in the summer season, 
myriads of water snakes are seen basking in the sun. 
The bottom is a blucish limestone rock, and its banks 
are clothed’ with wood, abounding in game and wild 
animals.— Lake Huron, the second in point of magmi- 
tude, is of a triangular form, 250 miles in length, and 
1100 in circumference. It contains a number of - 
islands, among which, one called Manataulin, signifying 
the place of spirits, and held sacred by the Indians, 
‘is nearly 100 miles long, and 8 in breadth. It has 
also numerous and extensive bays, one of which, Sa- 
guina, or Saganaum, is 15 miles long, and 18 wide ; 
and another about 9 miles broad, called Thunder Bay, 
because it is scarcely ever free from tremendous thun- 
der storms. IT'he storms on this lake are extremel 
dangerous, and its waves both rise higher, and b 
uicker than those of the ocean. It contains abun- 
dance of large white fish, and particularly a rich 
and delicate trout, some of which are four or five 
feet in length, and frequently 70 fb. in weight. 
Lake Milligun is situated entirely within the Ame- 
rican territories, but as, together with lakes Huron 
and Superior, it forms what has been called the Sea 
of Canada, it seems entitled to a short notice in this 
sketeh of the principal lakes of that country. It is 
about 280 miles long, 70 at its greatest breadth, and 
945 in circumference. On its eastern coast it. re- 
ceives a number of rivers, the banks of which abound 
in ginseng. On its northern coast is the Green bay, 
or bay des Puans, 120 miles long and 30 wide, the 
waters of which have a considerable flux and reflux ; 
and the quantity of mud which they leave behind 
causing an unpleasant vapour, when exposed to the 
sun, has occasioned its French name Puante. From 
this bay there is a short and easy communication with 
‘thé Mississippi. It communicates also with Lake Hu- 
ron, by the straitsof Michillimackinac; and though no 
“diurnal ebb or flow is perceptible in the waters of this 
passage, yet it is affirmed, that a periodical alteration 
takes place in their height; that in the course of se- 
ven years and a half, they gradually rise about three 
feet, while, in the same space of time, they as imper- 
ceptibly fall away to their former state.— Lake Su- 
a — or Tracey, or Condé, is the largest body of 
fresh water on the face of the earth, being 400 miles 
in length, 100 at its greatest breadth, and nearly 1600 
in ‘circumference. It receives the waters of near! 
40 rivers, some of which are of considerable magni- 
‘tude ; and contains a number of islands, one of whch, 
‘Isle Royale, is about 100 miles long and 40 broad. 
“Its bed is covered with large uneven rocks, and is in 
‘many places beyond the reach of soundings. Its 
‘northern banks are very high and rugged, and abound 
in virgin copper; but its eastern shore is low and 
shallow, covered with 8 trees and brambles, and 
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producing an amazing quantity of currants, straw- 
berries, whortleberries, and raspberries, of extraordi- 
nary size and delicious flavour. The soil, however, 
around the greater part of the lake, is extremely bar- 
ren, yielding indeed abundance of meadow hay, but 
scarcely bearing any other kind of crop than pota- 
toes. It abounds in sturgeon and long trout, from 
50 to 70 pounds in weight ; and, owing to the un- 


equalled transparency of its waters, these fish are seen 


to an astonishing depth from its surface. It is sub- 
ject to tremendous storms; and there is a swell upon 
its coast resembling the flow of the tide. Its waters 
have been observed to vary in their height at parti- 
cular periods from five to six feet; which is suppo- 
sed to be occasioned by the greater or smaller quanti- 
ty of snow in the adjacent regions, by the dissolution 
of which its tributary streams are supplied. This 
lake may be considered as the grand reservoir of the 
river St Lawrence, as no other large river flows from 
its bosom; but as it does not appear that one tenth 
part of the waters, which are conveyed into it by 40 
channels, are carried off at this one point of evacua- 
tion, it remains yet to be ascertained by what cause, 
whether by evaporation, or by subterranean cavities, 
the superabundant fluid is removed. It communi- 
cates with Lake Huron by the Straits of St Mary, 
which are rendered unnavigable for boats of any bur- 
den by the rapids. The North-West company, how- 
ever, de cut a canal along tbe northern bank, for 
the purpose of facilitating their commerce, and have 
here a considerable establishment ; but their principal 
fort and storehouses are situated at Kamenistiquia, 
upon the banks of a river which flows into the north- 
west of Lake Superior, and which affords them an 
easy Communication with the interior. 91 
Of the immense multitude of smaller lakes which 
cover the inland parts of Canada, it is only a very 
short view of the most remarkable that can here be 
given. Farther west are the Lake of the Woods, 
which has its name from the quantity of wood on its 
banks, is of an oval form, about 75 miles long and 40 
broad, with a muddy bottom, and in some places of 
great depth; Lake Winipic, or Ouinipique, the reser- 
voir of several large rivers which discharge themselves 
into Hudson’s Bay, is about 200 miles long and 100 
broad, full of small islands, and well stored with 
fish, bounded on the north side with banks of black 


and grey rocks, and on the south with a low and le- 


vel country; Lake Bourbon, formed by the waters 
of the river Bourbon, which runs a great way south- 
ward, near to the northern head of she Mississippi, is 
about 80 miles long, and nearly as much in breadth.; 
Lake of the Hills, or Lake Athabasca, or Great Slave 
Lake, from which Mackenzie’s river extends its course 
to the Arctic Ocean, is about 200 miles in length, 
and 100 in breadth, and scarcely within the bounda- 
ries of Canada. On the north of the St Lawrence, 
the principal lakes are, Lake Mantkaugamich, at the 
head of the black river, which falls into the St Law- 
rence to the east of Saguenay, near the coast of La- 
brador, and which is about 60 miles in circuit; Lake 
St John, on the river Saguenay, about 90 miles in 
compass, and bordered with pine trees; Lake Mis- 
Aassin, at the head of Rupert’s river, very irregular 
in its shape, but nearly 200 miles ia circumference ; 
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Lake Temiscaming, on the Utawas river, which falls Canada, 


into the Cataraqui; and Lake Nipising, on the 


French river, which runs into Lake Huron, about 
100 miles each in circumference. On the south of 
the St Lawrence, the only one worth mentioning is 
Lake Champlain, at the head of the river Chambly 
or Sorel, and almost entirely within the territories of 
the United States. It is 120 miles in length and 15 in 
breadth, well stored with fish, and situated in the 
midst of a beautiful and fertile country. 


The mountains of Canada have never been proper- Mountaing 
ly examined, either with a view to describe their ran- and mine- 
ges, or to ascertain. their structure. The princi | ralogy. 


ridge is in the northern part of the province, in the 


direction of south-west and north-east, giving rise to 


many rivers, which flow chiefly to che south-east, 
There are few mountains towards the south west of 


the colony; but between Quebec and the sea, they 
are more numerous. 


The whole extent of Canada 
may be vonsidered as a granitic country, occasionally 
accompanied with calcareous rocks of a soft texture, 
and in horizontal strata. 
reous stones seems to extend in a line north-west, be- 
re Lake Michigan, as far as the sources of the 

ississippi, and thence to those of the Saschachawin, 
joming at length the great chain of the Stony or Chi- 
pewyan mountains, which again may be considered as 
a continuation of the Cordillera of the Andes. 
the-great lakes of Upper Canada are placed in the 
line of contact between those two vast chains of gra- 
nite and limestone. At the narrowest part of Lake 
Winnipeg, for instance, where it is not more than twe 
miles broad, the west shore is skirted by calcareous 
rocks, about 30 feet high, while, on the opposite 
shore, there are still higher rocks of a dull grey gra- 
nite. In the lower province, particularly, the gra- 
nite predominates. A calcareous stratum, indeed, 
found under the St Lawrence at the fall of Niagara, 
seems to proceed along the bed of the river as far as 
Quebec; the isle, on which the city of Montreal is 
built, is of a calcareous nature; the immediate bed of 
the fall of Montmorency is a horizontal shelf of a 
black grey limestone, of the kind called primitive or 
crystallized; and the banks of the St Lawrence, as 
also of the other rivers in Lower Canada, are chiefly 


composed of a schistous substance, generally in a de- 


cayed and mouldering condition, But still in every 
quarter, even among these other substances, the gra- 


nite is found in strata, more or less inclined to the 


horizon, but never parallel with it. There are veins 
of lead ore near the bay of St Paul, north-east of 
Quebec, which yield a few grains of silver. A con- 
siderable quantity of iron ore is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trois Rivieres ; and copper on the south- 
west of Lake Superior. No coal has yet been dis- 
covered in Canada, but it is supposed to exist in the 
environs of Quebec, and is known to abound in Cape 
Breton. 


The region of the calca- 


All 


The soil of lower Canada consists of a light and Soil an@ 
loose blackish earth, ten or twelve inches deep, lying climates 


upon a stratum of cold clay, very fertile, but soon 
exhausted, unless regularly recruited by a supply of 
manure. The best of it is generally found on the 
banks of those rivers, which flow into the St Law- 
rence, especially the Ones de Sud, Chambly, and 
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is very little difference to be found, except such as end. 


de Loup. That of the upper province, however, is 

superior, and the country much more level, 
and better adapted for cultivation. In Canada there 
can scarcely. be said to be more than two seasons of 
the year, summer and winter. The snow has scarcely 

red, when the heat of summer is experienced ; 
and the season of vegetation is prolonged through 
the autumn months, till suddenly checked by the 
rapid return of winter. The range of the thermo- 
meter is very extensive, seldom less than 120 degrees, 
. — rising in summer to 92, and frequently fal- 

n 


g in winter to 28 below, zero; that is, from 60 


above to 60 below the freezing point. At midsum- 
mer it has been observed occasionally as high as 96, 
and in winter as low as 40 degrees below zero; but 
the medium temperature in December and January 
is 22 below the freezing point. In the month of 
July and August, the heat is peculiarly oppressive ; 
and in September the weather is most pleasant. In 


October and November, the snow begins to fall, and 


the frost becomes daily more severe. In December 
and January, winter reigns in all its majesty, and the 


cold is very intense; but the air, by means-of the 


congelation of its aqueous particles, is uncommonly 
dry; and has not nearly so severe an effect upon the 
feelings as a moist atmosphere with a higher tempe- 
rature. When the cold dry air enters a heated apart- 
ment, its drying power is astonishingly increased, 
and its effects upon the furniture are very surprising. 
In the course of a winter, the pannels of the doors 
frequently shrink so much, as almost to fall out of 
the frame, while the frame itself shrinks to such a 
degree, that the bolt loses its hold. In the month 
of March, the sky is clear, the sun shines bright, and 
his heat begins to be felt. In April, the influence 
of his rays is very considerable; and, in the first 
week of May, the snow has nearly disappeared, the 
ice on the rivers and lakes is broken up, the ground 
sufficiently soft for farming operations, and vegeta- 
tion remarkably vigorous. In the settled parts of 
Upper Canada, the climate is greatly milder, and the 
winter of shorter duration, frequently passing, with- 
out much frost, and sometimes with scarcely any snow, 
Neither Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
nor Lake Mihigan, are subject to be frozen to any 

at distance from their coasts ; but Lake Superior, 

m its more northerly situation, is usually covered 
with a solid body of ice for an extent of 70 miles 
from land. In the region to the north-west of Lake 


Superior, extending to the Stony Mountains, and 


then -northwards to the latitude of 72°, the cli- 


mate and soil are completely Siberian, ‘The ground. 


is rally flat, bare of trees, (unless here and there 
a few of stunted wth,) interspersed with lakes, 
marshes, and an infinite number vf streams, and in- 
cessantly swept by stormy icy winds from the north- 
west. From the latitude of 46° the earth is frozen 
throughout the whole course of the year; and at se- 
veral gree posts, between 50° and 56°, it was found 
impracticable to dig wells, even in the month of 
July, the earth being thawed only to the depth of 
three feet. In what may be called cultivated Canada, 
however, in the upper province, and especially to- 
wards the west, the climate bears a nearer resemblance 
to that of Europe, in the same latitudes; and there 


mentioned also, 
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may proceed from the vicinity of high mountains 
covered with snow. The longer continuance of frost 
and snow in Lower Canada, a nearly ix months in 
the year, has been attributed tothe immense desert. 
regions, which.stretch towards the north; and it is 
chiefly when the wind blows from the north-east 
quarter, where the mountains of ice are found, that 
very great quantities of snow fall in that province. 
The utmost depth of snow in the woods, when it is 
not drifted by the winds, is usually six or seven feet; 
and the ice on the rivers generally acquires a thick. 
ness of two feet and upwards; but, on the borders 
of St Lawrence, it sometimes exceeds even six feet. 
The climate of the lower province, however, has 
been observed to be rapidly amelidrating ; and by a 
meteorological table it has been ascertained, that in 
the space of fifty-eight years, the medium cold of its 
winter has lost eight degrees of its wonted severity 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec. The period also, 
at which the river St Lawrence is. shut up by. the 
ice, is nearly a month later, than when Canada was 
first colonized. This has been ascribed to the clear- 
ing and cultivating of the lands, and it is not im- 

robable, that this cause may have had some small 
influence; but the tracts thus improved bear so. 
small a proportion to the whole exteut of the coun- 
try, and this amelioration of the climate has also 
been so conspicuous even in those districts, which 
are still in an absolute state* of nature, that it seems 
more rational to refer it to some more extensive and 
predominating operation in the system of nature. 

See this subject discussed more fully in Volney’s 

iew of the United States, p. 266.) It has been 
but whether to be considered as a 
cause or as an effect of this improvement of the cli- 
mate, it is not very easy to ascertain,) that the in- 
land waters are decreasing, and.that many lakes are 
draining and filling up by the earth, which. is carried 
down by the rivers from the higher grounds, 


When the French commenced their settlements in pjivision 
Canada, the country presented the appearance of one and cultiva- 
t privileges were tion of 
bestowed to encourage the colonists to attempt its ds. 


vast unbounded forest; and 


improvement. The lands on each side of the St 
Lawrence, and of the rivers, which fall. into its 
channel, for a space of nearly 300 miles in length, 
extending from 90 miles below Quebec to 30 above 
. were granted by the French king, in ex- 
tensive lots, called seigneuries, to officers in the army, 
to companies or associations, and to such other indi- 
viduals as possessed interest to procure them, and 
who thus became seigneurs or lords of the territory. 
These tenures were entirely of a feudal: nature, held 
immediately of the king ; and, upon every transfer of 
the property, the new. purchaser paid a fifth part of 
the value to the receiver-general, who gave a receipt 
upon the title, and by this act invested him with the 
possession, These seigneuries.occupied from 100 to 
500 square miles; and the proprietors were bound 
to concede them in smaller lots to the settlers, upon 
certain conditions. These lots were very narrow in 
front, seldom extending along the course of the river 


more than three acres; but they stretched a consi- 


derable way, generally 80 acres, into the country. 
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These grants, or concessions, were also of a fendal 
character; and the grantees were the vassals of their 
lords, as the lords were the vassals of the king. For 
these lots there is seldom any price given by way of 
purchase money; and the rent paid by each tenant 
is very inconsiderable, frequently not more than three 
livres, (2s. 6d.) a year, besides a bushel of wheat and a 
couple of fowls; but the seigneurs, who have many 
inhabitants on their lands, derive a handsome revenue, 


partly from these trifling rents, from the fees re- 


ceived at his mills, to which his tenants are bound to 


bring their grain, and from the fine which is due to 
him upon every transfer of the lots by sale or long 
lease. There are about 100 of these seigneuries in 
Lower Canada, all subject to French law; and the 

roprietors might have attained considerable affluence, 
fad the estates been allowed to remain entire; but, 


according to the old French law, which is still in 


force in the colony, the property of every individual, 
who dies intestate, descends in certain proportions 
to his widow and children; and thus both the seig- 
neuries themselves, and estates of much smaller ex- 
tent, held in roture, have been so frequently subdi- 
vided, that many of the proprietors of the former re- 
tain little more than their title; while the greater 


part of the holders of the latter are so miserably 


poor, as to have neither capital nor spirit for agricul- 
tural undertakings. 
have a very hurtful effect, also, in a moral point of 
view, 85 very much to weaken the natural af- 
fection, which should subsist between parents’ and 
children, as well as to introduce a general spirit of 
litigation into families. Since the conquest of Ca- 
nada by the British arms, all those parts of the lower 
province, which had not been previously granted as 
seigneuries, have been surveyed by order of govern- 
ment, and divided into townships, which are about 
ten miles square, and are granted to individuals to be 
held by the English tenure of fre and common so- 
cage. ‘These are situated in the more retired parts 
on the south bank of the St Lawrence, between the 
rivers Chaudiere, St Francis, Yameska, and Chambly, 
extending to the 45th parallel of latitude, and subject, 
like the upper province, to the law of England. ‘The 
persons to whom these townships are granted, are 
bound to cultivate a certain number of acres within 
a given time. The greater part of these lands lie 


contiguous to the territories of the United States; 


and are chiefly occupied by. emigrants from thence, 
who, before obtaining their grants, have taken the 
oath of allegiance to his Britannic majesty. They 
hold in general above 200 acres each; and are bound 
to keep open the high ways passing through their 
possessions. The first step in the process of cult® 
vation, is to build a log-hut, and open a road of 
communication with the nearest neighbours. ‘They 
next proceed to clear the land of the wood, and this 
is done in various ways. One mode is, to cut down 
the timber, to dig out the roots, and then to burn 


the whole in heaps upon the ground; which, when 


thus laid open, is soon covered with vegetation, and 


capable of grazing cattle ; but this method, besides 


being very tedious, is attended with great expence, 
and costs about thirty shillings per acre. The Ame- 
ricans have introduced a more simple and economical, 
and, at the same time, equally successful plan, viz. to 


This law has been found to 
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cut down and burn the trees; and, after turning up Canada, 


the earth with a hoe or harrow, to sow the space 


between the standing roots. A third method is to 

set fire to the growing wood, to stop the growth of 
the larger trees, by cutting a deep circle in the bark, 
to sow the interstices with grain, and to remove the 
decayed timber at leisure. In these cases, when the 
underwood is thick, the blaze of the burning forest 
is truly awful, continues for weeks together, and 
often extends its progress far beyond the intended 
space. In clearing the ground, however, a certain 
portion of wood is always left standing, for supply- 
ing fewel and other domestic purposes; and these 
stripes of forest, while they serve as boundaries be- 
tween the different lots, contribute to give even to 

the cultivated districts, a wild and woody appear- 
ance. The usual condition upon which farms are let, 

are, that the proprietor r the cattle, supply the 
utensils of husbandry, and incur the expence of clear- ; 
ing, ditching, and fencing: the produce is then 
equally divided between the tenant and himself. 


With the exception of a few cases, the Canadians Ag 
In conse- ture. 


are very deficient in agricultural skill. 
quence of the law before mentioned, their farms are 

small, and their capitals limited, so that they are not 

at all able to attempt experiments. They are also 

destitute of education, and ignorant of recent im. 

provements; much inclined to indolent habits, and, 

like the peasantry of most countries, strongly averse 
to admit any innovations. It is only of late years, 

and to a very small extent, that they have begun to 

adopt the application of manure, the rotation of 
crops, and the use of artificial grasses. They have 
begun particularly to employ the marl, which is 
found in considerable quantities on the shores of the 
St Lawrence; but the general practice is to plough 
the same field, and sow the same grain, twenty times 
over; while the only remedy for land exhausted in 
this manner, is to leave them fallow for a few years. 
Seed-time commences about the 20th of April, and 
harvest early in August. 
the soil in Lower Canada has been estimated at 25 
to 1 for oats; 12 for barley ; 6 for pease ; and 11 

for summer wheat. Barley, oats, Indian corn, and 

other ordinary kinds of grain, are produced in con- 
siderable quantities for home consumption, but sel- 

dom in such abundance as to supply exportation. It 

is but very lately indeed that barley has been known 

in Canada ; and was introduced, with great difficulty, 

by a gentleman who had established a distillery at. 
Quebec. That which is now produced, makes ex- 
cellent malt; and considerable quantities of ale are 
exported to the West Indies. The soil and climate: 
of Canada are very favourable to the growth» of 
hops, of which enough is raised to supply the wants 
of the brewers, and which might easily be rendered 
an article of exportation. Hemp has begun to be 
cultivated with much success ; and government. has. 
greatly encouraged the growth of that article. See 
on this subject, a paper by William Bond, Esq. in 

the 26th volume of the Transactions of the Society . 
Sor ihe encouragement of Arts, &c. 


The average produce of 


riculs 


At the time when Canada was first discovered, the Commerce, 


inhabitants of Europe were so entirely engrossed’ 
with the acquisition of those precious metals, which 
had been imported from Mexico and Peru, that no 
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„in whi h these were not produced, was con- ed chiefly of wheat and other kinds of grain; beef, Canada. 
, bean A bran i — of any n It was soon pork, and fish of various sorts; timber in the form ————J 


of North America; and hence the colony 

of New France fell into complete disrepute, before 
a proper knowledge could be acquired of its soil and 
productions. This early prepossession to its disad- 
vantage was the principal source of the future dis- 
couragements and obstacles, with which its commerce 
had to struggle; and it never attained any degree of 
perity, as long as it remained in the hands of the 
Fach. It sustained very great injury, also, by the 
frequent alterations which took place in the medium 
of exchange, especially by the inconveniences which 
resulted from the introduction of card or paper mo- 
ney. In 1706, the whole trade of the colony was 
carried on with a fund of 650,000 livres, distributed 
among a population of 30,000 inhabitants. During 
seven years of its most flourishing period, previous 
to its conquest by the British, its annual imports 
were valued only at L. 160,000, sometimes at 
L. 240,000 ; while its exports seldom exceeded, and 
frequently did not reach, the sum of L. 80, 000. The 
balance was supplied by the sums, which the French 
overnment expended in paying the troops, building 
ships, raising fortifications, &c. ; but the bills drawn 
upon the treasury of France on these accounts were 
not long very punctually paid. For a few years af- 
ter the reduction of the colony, the British traders 
derived’ considerable assistance from the quantity of 
furs which had been previously collected, and from 
the sums of money which were regularly remitted 
for the payment of the large military force then sup- 
ported in the country; yet the commerce of Canada 
was still rather in a declining than increasing state ; 
and, in 1769, the quantity of produce exported a- 
mounted only, accerding to Heriot, to L. 163, 105; 
but, according to Lambert, to L.345,000, and was 
shipped in 70 vessels belonging to Great Britain and 
her colonies. During almost thirty years longer, its 
commerce continued in a state of great fluctuation, 
according to the varying degree of demand in Eu- 
iin ee rangi" in the year 1793, it 
was very considerably augmented by the scarcity of 
grain, which prevailed about that time in Great Bri- 
tain and most of the European countries; and not 


less than 128 vessels (19,953 tonnage) arrived that 


year in the river of St Lawrence. At that period, 
also, the construction of vessels at Quebec was be- 
gon by acompany of London, and very considera- 

le profits were drawn from that branch of employ- 
ment. In 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802, an immense 
quantity of grain was exported; and, in the last of 
these years, it amounted to 100, O00 bushels of wheat, 
38,000 barrels of flour, and 32, 000 casks of biscuit. 
The vessels employed in the transportation of these 
and other productions, were not fewer than 211, and 
the amount of tonnage nearly 36,000. As the crops 
in Canada, however, are extremely precarious, and 
the demand for its grain equally irregular, the surest 
statement of its commerce must be taken from an 
average of several years. 

During the space of five years, ending in 1805, 
the average amount of exports from Canada to Great 
Britain and British settlements, according to Gray, 
was L. 767, 705: 17: 3 Sterling, and were conveyed 
in 193 vessels, equal to $3,996 tons. They consist- 


Commerce. understood, that no mines were to be found in that of planks, staves, masts, oars, &c.; pet and pearl Commerce. 


ashes ; flax-seed, apples, and essence of spruce ; but- 
ter and tallow, soap, beer, and castoreum ; horses, 
cattle, and hides; stoves, manufactured at Trois 
Rivieres ; vessels, built at Quebec; and furs and 
baer, equal in value to more than one third of the 
whole, 

The imports from Britain and British settlements, 
which pay duty, amounted to L.204,105:17:6, 
consisting principally of wines, spirits, sugar, mo- 
lasses, 3 4 coffee, tobacco, cards; while those which 
pay no duty are calculated to have nearly equalled 
the difference between the above sum and the value 
of the exports, namely, L. 363, 600, consisting chiefly 
of cloths, linens, pila silks, furniture, tools, hard- 
ware, crockery, coals. 

In consequence of the late improvements of the 
country, and the embargo on the American trade, 
the commerce of Canada has recently increased in a 
very astonishing degree. The unusual and growing 
demand for its productions, especially since the year 
1808, has greatly increased the price of every article; 
and hence a considerable portion of the exports, such 
as timber, staves, pot and pearl ashes, and provisions 
of every description, have, in spite of the embargo- 


law, found their way across the boundary line of the 


United States into Canada, and been shipped for Eu- 
rope and the West Indies with great advantage to 
the Canadian merchants. In 1806, the tonnage of 
the shipping employed in the trade of the colony 
amounted to 33,996 ; in 1807, to 42,293; in 1808, 
to 70,275; in 1810, to 143,893; and in 1811, to 
223,762. The following tables, from Lambert, will 
afford a clearer view of the progressive and amazing 


increase of this commerce since the year 1754. 


1754. 
‘ * 
Naval] e a Separate General 
ves- and Articles. . 3 
sels. | exports. 


53 |ImportgiMerchan-|} L. s. d] L. s. d. 
dise. . . ... [157,046 5 0 5 
Wine, 

rum, bran- 


dy, Kc. J 59,123 7 6 


: a 216,769 12 6 
52 Exports Furs and 
sundries... 64,570 2 6 
2 Oil, gin- 
seng, ca- 
pillaire, 
timber, 
&. . e 7,088 6 0 
Fish, oil, f 
iron, ve- 
getables, 
&. . 3, 906 19 2 
— — — 75,560 7 8 


Balance against 


the colony, 


L. 141,209 4 10 
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Cana 1769. 82 1807. 
ev" No.of Imports Separate General 
ves- n rticles, No. off Imports 
sels. 2 tor * a ves- ais Articles. sane General 
34 Exports Furs and L. s. d.] L. s. d, | sels. | exports. . eee % r e, 
i ane „000 0 0 . N 
“spent 9255 270 Exports Furs ande L. 5. d.] L. 5. d. 
&c. from ; other co- 
Labrador] 10,000 0 0 lonial pro- 
355,000 0 0 f duce... . 240, 000 0 0 
Imports Manufac- ‘ Wheat, 
tured biscuit, 
oods and 2 hn flour 149,558 18 8 ; 
W. India Oak, pine. 
produce - . 273,400 0 0 timber, 
? planks & 
Balance in favour Staves . 134, 344 10 0 
of the colony L. 81,600 0 0 Pot and 
— A 104,329 15 7 
i 1 as CS. cecces 1. , 
des and | Artictes, |’ Separate General Fish ode eons 
sels, | exports. |’ nn eee &c. from 5 
93 Exports Furs and. T. „ d T. F. d. ; Labrador 
sundries. 44,116 0 0 . 115,555 11 1 
Fish, lum- Furs and 
ber, and. sundries... 70,112 0 0 
oils, from .. 818,900 13 4 
Labrador Imports Manufac- 
& Gaspé | 45,000 0 0 tured 
490,116 0 0 oods, & c. 200, 000 0 0 A 
Imports Manufac- India 
tured roduce. , 106, 670 14 0 
goods and erchan- 
W. India dise.........] 29, 200 17 9 
produce — 1343, 263 0 0 Oak, pine- 1 
. timber, 
Balance in favour XC. . 39,000 0 0 
; of the colony L. 146,853 0 0 Pot and 
rts ‘eta 29,099 2 0 
ashes. . . . . . ] 29, 
pay, oe Articles, Separate General Fea, to- 
sels. | exports. sa" nnn bacco, &c.] 63,324 0 0 ; ‘ 
105 Exports Furs and T. . aa eB ee: — 467,294 13 9 
. 15 0 : Bal in k 
Vheat alance in favour 
biscuit, of the colony L. 346,606 1 7 
and flour. 45,445 14 of * 
Oak, pine- * * 
timber, 
planks & 
8 staves. .. 32,144 6 0 
Pot and b 5 
: pearl ‘ 
ashes. . .. 29,866 0 0 
Fish, lum- 
ber, oil, . 
&c. from 
Labrador 
f & Gaspé| 88,900 0 0 
. — # 491,419 15 0 
Imports Manufac- ae) 
tured 
oods and * 
5 V. India 
ö roduce — « {338,214 0 0 
1 Balance in favour 
of the colony L. 58,205 15 85 8 


e 


Gansta 


CANADA. 


1808. 


o.of Imports 
ves- and 
sels. exports. 


Separate 


Articles. 3 


334 Exporte Furs and 1 Ta * a 
other co 
lonial pro- ‘|e 
AUCE.s000000/350,000 0 0 
Wheat, 1 
biscuit, & * 
flour. 171,200 0 0 
Oak, pine- n 
timber, 
staves, N 
masts, &c. 157,60 0 0 
Pot and > 
pearl , 

ashes. 290,000 0 0 
New ships : 
' 750tons, 
L.10 per . 
ten. e ses 37.500 g 0 0 
Fish, lum- 
ber, oil, 
Kens. 120,000 0 0 
Sundries, N 
about. 30,000 0 0 


1,156, 060 0 0 


Imports Manufac- 
tured 
goods. 200, 000 0 0 
W. India 
eee 130,000 0 0 
erchau- 
dise, tea, We 
&. . 100, 000 0 0 
Oak, pine- 
timber, i 
&. e. 70, O00 0 0 
Pot and i 


pearl 
ashes. . .. 1 10, 000 0 0 


610,000 0 0 


Balance in bun 8 
of the colony 0 L. 546,060 0 0 


A more complete view of the principal articles, 
which compose this growing and valuable commerce, 
may be afforded by the following lists of Exports and 
Imports for the years 1810 and 1811, which we have 
received from the most authentic sources, and which 
furnish more recent information on the subject, than 
can be found in the latest publications on Canada. 


Exports For 1810. 
‘Cleared. i 
661 Vessels, 143,893 Tons. 
6578 Men. 
170,860 Bushels of wheat. 
12,519 Barrels of flour. 
16,467 Quintals of biscuit. 
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18,928 Bushels of pease. 
866 Bushels of oats. 
14 Bushels of barley. 
1, Bushels of malt. 
98 Bushels of Indian corn. 
8,584 Bushels of flax seed. 


1,600 Minots of salt. 
2,977 Barrels 
2 Half, 35.1 of beef, 
4 Tierces 
4,628 Barrels f of Pork. 
3 Barrels ; 
3 Half, to. bot tongues. 
64 Kegs 
6 Barrels 
10 Half, do. I rounds of beef. 
69 Kits 
29 Puncheons 
1 Tierce t of hams. 
422 Arte of butter. 
42 Barrels . 
107 Kegs and rb l 


1,070 Boxes of soap. 
1,181 Do. of candles. 


200 Perce’ | pickled fish. 
300 Quintals dry cod fish. 


14 Barrels of seal and cod oil. 
33,798 Pieces of oak timber. 
69.271 Do. of pine do. 

137 Do. maple, walnut, &c. 
312.423 Do. pine plank and boards. 
3,887,306 Do. oak staves and heading. 

47,515 Do. stave ends, 
13,623 Handspikes. 
15,150 Pieces of oars. 
6,977 Masts. 
678 Bowsprits. , 
3,354 Spars for yards, &c. 
167,389 Pieces of lathwood. 
2,000 Feet scantling. 

130,516 Hoops, 12 feet long. 
80,000 Shingles. 
55 Buts 
5,497 8 oad 

1,301 Hogsheads cks. 
771 * casks PY 
228 Tierce 2 
29,407 Casks, containing 106,584 2 1 pot and 
pearl ashes. . 
44 Hogsheads of beer. 
17 Puncheons of bottled do. 
26 Packets of hops. 
30 Bales cotton wool. 
71 Hogsheads 
1 * essence of spruce. 
10 Boxes ; 
6 Casks Canada balsam. 
44 Bales, 7375 hogsheads of capillaire. 
8 Horses. 
5 Barrels of apples. 
87 Do. of onions. 
195 Cast metal stoves. 
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Canada. Furs and Nins. 
98,523 Beaver skins. 
554 Martin. 
2,645 Otters. 
169 Mink. 
2,536 Fisher. 
1 Fox. 
10,751 Bear and cub. 
$2,551 Deer. 
39,521 Raccoon. 
2,428 Cased and open cat. 
534 Elks. 
19 Wolves. 
517 Wolvereens. 
9,971 Musquash. 
327 Lynx skins. 
2,684 Squirrels and hares. 
59 Seals. 
1,833 Swans. 
2654 Pounds Castoreum. 
1 Pum. ox hides. 
24 Calf skins. 
3 Barrels feathers. 
10 Ginseng. 
12 Kegs snuff. 


Imports oF DuT1ABLE Goops. 


8 Buts 
149 Pipes 
37 Hoghsheads 
57 Quarter casks 
4 Chests 
232 Pipes J 
2 Hhds. { Por 
137 Cases casks bottled } 


412 Pipes t Teneriffe 


Madeira wine, containing 
20,087 gallons. 


187 Hhds. 
74 Butts q 296,350 gal- 
1,426 Pipes ¢ Spanish lons. 
332 Hhds. 
18 ere French prize 


15 Hhds. 

20 Or. . Malaga N 
6,976 Puncheans ? rum, containing 726,534 
188 Hogsheads gallons. 

496 Cas s molasses, 46,874 gallons. 
25 Do, Geneva ] 20 944 gallons. 
290 Casks refined sugar, 268,449 Ibs. 
55 25 85 1 ” Muscavada sugar, 1,478,890 
738 Barrels Ibs. 
1 she leaf tobacco, 982 Ibs. 
2 Casks manufactured, 366 do. 
6 Pounds snuff. a9 

14 Tierces 

83 Barrels Cof coffee, 26,258 Ibs. 

11 Bags 5 0 

14,544 Packs playing cards. 
81,621 Minots of salt. a 


CANADA. 


1,685 Hyson tea 
8,323 Green and black $ Ibs. 
710 Bohea 


Exports IN 1811. 


532 vessels cleared, of which 37 have been built this 
year. 116,687 tons, 5,553 men. 


34,741 Pieces oak timber. 
58,575 . . . pine do. 
2,330,842 .... staves and heading. 
65,285 .... stave ends. 
396,674 .... boards and planks, 
6,053 eeee handspikes. 
21,565 .... oars, 
4,525 .... masts. 
562 .... bowsprits. 
. . Spars, 
192,170 ..... hoops. 
.. . lathwood. 
70 .... battens, 
- capstan bars. 
.. treenails. 
40°... . stauncheons. 
+++.» walnut and maple. 
82 . . . . boat-hook handles. 
... window stiles, 
- 1,154 .... deal ends. 
6,535 Pipe 
151 Puncheon 
1,188 Hogsheads 
1,320 Quarter casks 
63 Tierce 
22 Barrel 4 
848 Bushels wheat. 
5.4... cublings, 
4,487 eee es pease. 1 
$68 ..... Indian corn. 
1,016 . . . . . oats. 
7,688 ..... flaxseed. 
19,340 Barrels flour. 
13,063 Cwt. biscuit. - 
2 Barrels , 
22 Half, 5 crackers. 
4 Kegs 
2 Kegs barley. 
3 Kegs rice. 
68 'Tierces k 
4,618 Boe e 
31 Tierces 
3,582 Bbls. ¢ beef. 
3 Bbls. 
22 Half, do. 
13 Kegs 
12 Tubs 
42 Kits 
2 Puns. a 
2 1 pigs cheeks. 


— 
cs 
— 


packs. 


rounds beef, &c. 8 


1 Bbl. 
3 Kegs tripe. 
5 Cask g 
59 Bbls. lass ; 
487 Kegs } n e 


Canada. 


146 Ho sheads 
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11 Bbls. . &e. 


1 Box 
45 Firkins, bbls., and kegs butter. 
744 Boxes soap. 
1,347 Boxes candles. 
3 Casks 


6 Turkies. 1 
60 Cas ks, 50 jars oil. 
8 Bbls. tar, 5 bbls. turpentine. 
20 Bbls., 5 kegs tallow. - 
2 Tierces, 3 bbls., 100 hides loose. 
21 Sides leather. 
317 Tierces 
375 Bbls. salmon. 
12 Boxes! 
Barrels 2 2 
—— Half do. } herrings. 
5 —— eee = 
5 Barrels mackarel. 
— shad. * iar 4 
339 Bbls. gs 
1 Bbl. — nd 
7 Puncheons ! 


225 og 
in a Boxes oh | 

165 Cwt. loose * 
10 Barrels Nag 
16 Boyes eyder. 
6 Puncheons 


— e 15 ale and beer. 


24 Bales of hops. 
99 Cask 

17 Hogsheads 10 9 

22 Boxes p essence of spruee. . 

10 Cases a > 


8 Bales cotton 

2 Hogsheads flax. 

1 Bbl. bees wax. 

9 Bbls. feathers. 

6 Boxes mustard. 

1 Puncheon deer hams. 


VOL. V. PART 1. 


105 Stoves. Canada. 
335 Bbls. apples. — 
115 Do. onions, 
2 Puncheons 
1 Ho 
2 Bbls. cranberries. 
2 Ke 
123 
1 — oa and pearl ashes, W. J. 77,497 


/ 


Furs and Peltries. 


80,123 Beaver skins. 
77,218 Deer, do. 
28,249 Raccoon, do. 
4,176 Swan, do. 
2,501 Fisher, do, 
2,153 Otter, do. 
1,887 Musquash, do. 
400 Bear and cub, do. 
273 Fox, do. 
292 Elk, do. 
98 Martin, do. 
45 Seal, “do. 
21 Cat, do. 
4 Weasel, do. 
3 Parchment. deer, do. 
2 Buffalo, do 
1. Wolf, do. 
1 Mesntam goat, do. 
I Cask 
1 Case 7 146 Ibs. Castoreum. 


‘Imports—Dutiable Goods. 


495. vessels entered, a tons, and 5052 men. 


4 Butts A 
172 Pi "FS 


55 Hhds. . i 
45 Or. casks * 1 a 


> 
2 alf, do. 22,604 gallons. 
2 Cask’ 


7 Cases } Bottled | 
309 Pipe 51 OL ys 
30 Hhds. fF wine 
17 Cases bottled 
1 Hhd. 3 Lisbon wine 


92 Hhds. Fre do. 
30 Qr. casks , 
83 Pipes b 
21 Hhds. ( Spanish do. 113804 
2 Or. casks 
25 Pipes Marcella do. 


4 Pipes 1 
20 ak] Malaga do, 
39 Pipes Sicilian do. 
42 Do. 


35 Casks 
5 Hh breach 
140 Cases 

2u 
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ropean in Canada.“ Besides restricting the Ameri- Canada. 


7,641 Puncheons, 
216 Hhds. 
7 Bbls. i Rum—810,971 gallons. 
227 Boxes noyau. 
10 Puncheons British brandy, 1089: gallons. 
10 Pieces brandy 
5 Do. Geneva } 1821 gallons. 


615 Puncheons 
57 Hhds. Molasses—59,346 gallons. 


342 Hhds. refined sugar—278,948 Ibs. 
2,178 Hhds. 


461 Tierces ( Muscavada and clayed sugar 
3,371 Barrels { 3,573,580 lbs. 
29 Boxes 
93 ee Coffee—393,421 Ibs. 


60 Casks leaf tobacco—60,926 lbs, 
1 Do. manufactured—370 lbs. 

22 Lbs. snuff. 

15,972 Packs playing cards, - 
100,755 Minots salt. 

11 Chests hyson 

19 Do. black {ren 
2 Do. bohea 

50 Bags pimento. 


b 21 Cocoa. 


Besides the trade, which Canada maintains with 
Britain and her dependencies, a very considerable 
traffic is carried on with the American states. The 
legal channel of this trade is by St John’s, on the 
river of Champlain, where there is a custom-house 
for its regulation; and the imports by this course, 
in 1806, amounted to £75,546 : 11 : 6, consisting 
principally of teas, chocolate, coffee, tobacco, spi- 
rits, butter, fish, pork ; leather, shoes, and boots; 
nankeens, stockings, mahogany, pot-ash, hogsheads, 
and hops: but, by other channels, cottons, silks, 
cambrics, and groceries, are annually smuggled into 
the country, to the amount of £100,000. The ex- 
ports, by this communication, are more correctly 
known; and amounted, during the same year, to 
466,586: 8 : 2, consisting chiefly of hides, salt, fish, 
and especially of furs. : ; 

Ever since the year 1796, the Americans have 
been permitted, under authority of the 3d article of 
Mr Jay’s treaty, to import into Canada, East India 
goods, groceries, and several other commodities, 
duty free ; and as, by a variety of advantages attend- 
ing a neutral flag, they are able to transport East 
India articles into Amerita, and thence into Canada, 
much cheaper than can be done by British merchants, 
they have gained almost exclusive possession of this 
branch of trade in the colony. The money sent out 
of Canada to the United States in payment of their 
_ goods, besides creating a greater scarcity of specie, 
which lowers the rate of exchange, occasions an in- 
crease of price upon every article of Canada pro- 


duce, and thus enables the American to. undersell the N 


Canadian merchant in Europe, as he does the Eu- 


. 


can trader from such privileges, there are many ob- === 


vious reasons for securing to the British North A- 
merican colonies the exclusive right of supplying the 
West India islands with lumber, fish, bread, flour, 
&c. for which they at present depend ‘so entirely 
upon the United States. 7 

The provinces of Canada, especially if encouraged 
by bounties from the British» government, as the 
Americans are by theirs, could soon be enabléd to 
furnish the West Indies with sufficient quantities of 
all these articles, so as to preclude them completel 
from suffering any great inconvenience from Ameri- 
can embargoes and non-intercourse acts. . 

The articles of Canadian traffic comprehend almost 
every necessary of life; but the principal produc. 
tions which it supplies for commercial purposes, are 
grain, timber, fish, and furs. 9 

The only grain that is exported, is wheat, which 
is of an excellent quality, and yields a greater pro- 
— of flour, than that which is brought from the 

altic. That of Upper Canada is superior to what is 
produced in the Lower province, and is usually ex- 
ported in the form of flour; as it is thus more easily 
conveyed by the navigation on the lakes and rivers, 
more secure against damage in the voyage, and more 
beneficial to the country by the profits and wages of 
labour arising from its preparation. It is even fre- 
quently converted into biscuit, which is both of a 

ood quality, and cheaper than what is procured 
rom Britain; and which is sent to supply the ship- 
ping at Newfoundland and Halifax. The timber of 
Canada is also a principal article of exportation, and 
can be furnished for every purpose of the dock-yard, 
house carpenter, and cabinet-maker. Its oak is next 
to that of Great Britain in point of quality; its 
pines can furnish masts 120 feet in length; its staves 
are peculiarly excellent, and daily rising in demand; 
its forests, in short, could easily render the mother 
country independent of evéry other: foreign supply 
of timber. This branch of trade has greatly in- 
creased of late years. It is said, that, in 1810, not 
less than 600 vessels arrived in the St Lawrence for 
this single article, and regulations have been made 
by the British government, to favour the importation 
of Canadian timber to a still greater extent. 


The fisheries of Canada have not been prosecuted to Fisheries. 


the extent of whichthey are capable, and have received 
very little encouragement from government. There 
is a seal and porpoise fishing on the St Lawrence, 
which produces a considerable quantity of skins and 


oil; and on the Labrador coast an establishment has 


been formed, which sends chiefly to the West Indies 
large cargoes of cod, mackarel, shad, herring, sal- 
mon, and a fish about the size of salmon, called 
bass. : 


But the fur-trade of Canada may be considered as Fur trade. 


the chief peculiarity in its. commerce; and though 
not so valuable a branch of traffic to the colony as 
grain, or to the mother country as timber, is at least 
next to either of these in importancey yielding a duty 


We understand, however, that orders have recently been issued for prohibiting a traffic so injurious to the British mer- 
thant, and which the threatening attitude of the United States at the present moment (Feb. 26, 1812) would render it in 


‘the highest degree impolitic to permit. 


* 


— 
For trade. 
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of £20,000 


annually ; and is most of all entitled, 
on to a more 


icular description in 
In this trade, the French sett en- 

with great ea at the first establishment 

of the colony ; and, as the Indians were not then ac- 
quainted with the value of the articles, large quan- 
tities of the richest furs were procured; in exchange 
for the most trifling wares. The accumulation of 
skins in the magazines soon became so immense, and 
the demand so inadequate to carry off the supply, 
that the merchants were unwilling to purchase more, 
and the abundance of the article nearly ruined the 
trade in Canada. The adventurers, who explored the 
Indian territories in quest of furs, and who were 
stiled Coureurs de Bois, ee we | sought a market 
among the English settlers in the neighbouring co- 
lonies, and many of them fixed their residence in the 
country of New Vork. The attempts, which were 
made by the governors of New France to prevent 
such desertions, and to recal those fugitives, were 
long attended with little success. Many of them 
became attached to a wandering life, and took up 
their abode among the savages, from whom they 
could be distinguished only by their superior licen- 
tiousness of manners. As the conduct and example 
of such characters occasioned the greatest obstacles 
to the exertions of the Catholic missionaries, an or- 
der was at length procured, that no one should be 
permitted to traverse the country for the purpose of 
trafficking with the Indians, without a license from 
government. These permissions were at first grant- 
ed only to persons of known respectability, to offi- 
cers of the army, or to their widows. Such, how- 
ever, as did not choose to make use of the licences 
personally, were allowed to sell them to the mer- 
chants, who again employed the Coureurs de Bois 
in quality of agents, and these again soon furnished 
occasion for renewed complaints from the mission- 
aries. Military forts: or settlements were at length 
established at the confluence of the rivers with the 
larger lakes, which served at once to protect the 
Ke and to check the improper conduct of the 
more profligate adventurers; while, on the other 
hand, a number of respectable men, who had retired 


from the army, prosecuted the trade in person, un- 


der their respective licences ; and, with the assist- 
ance of the missionaries, extended their excursions 
as far as 53 north latitude, and 102 west longitude. - 
For some time after the conquest, the fur trade 
was in a great measure suspended, partly because the 


conquerors were not. sufficiently acquainted with the 


country, and with the language of the agents; and 
artly, because they were exposed to great personal 
zard among the Indians, whom the French had 
inspired with the utmost hatred against the British. 
But these obstacles were gradually surmounted ;. and 
a very competition was excited among the 
traders. This spirit of rivalry, however, gave rise 
to endless contests and innumerable i rities ; 
and, with the exception of a very few individuals, the 
agents in general conducted themselves in so impru- 
dent and disorderly a manner, as to draw upon them- 
1 the . — 2 “ay the i A 
resolution waa actually adopted by the princi 
tribes to free — from ail 3 
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neighbours, by a general massacre of the traders; 
and they were 8 from putting their plan in- 
to execution only by one of the most dreadful cala- 
mities, that could have befallen a people; by the fa- 
tal ravages of the small-pox, which ra amon 

them with the fury of a pestilence, spread its baneful 


‘influence with the rapidity of a conflagration, swept 


away whole tribes at once, and rendered immense 
tracts of country entirely desolate. 
The country being thus depopulated, and the 
traders also reduced in number, the merchants in Ca- 
nada formed a junction of interests in the year 1784, 
under the denomination of the North West Company; 
the traders forgot their animosities, and engaged 
with great spirit in the service of the new establish- 
ment; but it was not till the year 1799, when the 
demand for furs, as an article of dress, became more 
general, that the speculation was productive of much 
profit. The number of persons who hold shares in 
this company amounts to more than forty; and the 
clerks, voyageurs, and Indians employed in their ser- 
vice are upwards of three thousand. The business 
in the north-west territory is conducted by young 
men in the service of the company, who are chiefly 
composed of adventrous young Scottish Highlanders, 
and who have under them a body of Can s, hun- 
ters, and canoemen. ‘These repair to the country of 
the Indians, and establish trading posts among them, 
frequently at so great a distance, that it requires 
more than one summer to send them the goods, with 
which they are to traffic, and to procure the furs, 
which they have collected. In these distant regions 
they remain for several years, subject to numberless 
rivations, and subsisting in a great measure by hunt- 
ing; while those who manage the concerns of the 
company, and who have the principal shares in the 
undertaking, generally reside at Montreal. To these 
posts more than fifty canoes are sent annually, loaded 
with merchandise, and navigated by nearly 1000 
people. The persons, employed for this purpose, 
ne te voyageurs, are a very peculiar set of mortals, 
a most robust nature and thoughtless character, 
and said in these respects to bear a: striking resem- 
blance to British seamen. Though they know, that, 
for the space of 2000 miles, their exertions must be 
unremitting, and their living miserably poor, yet they 
pursue their tedious and toilsome occupation with 
the utmost chearfulness. Sometimes they save their 
wages, and, returning to their native parishes, spend 
the remainder of their days in the labours of agricul- 


ture; but they generally acquire habits of dissipa- 
tion, squander their gains as speedily as possible, and 


are thus compelled to set out upon a new excur- 
sion. 0 

In this trade, the capital, which is employed in 
goods alone, is said to exceed & 100,000. The goods 
are made up in packages, about 80 lbs. each, for the 
purpose of being more easily removed and carried, 
when the loaded canoe is not able to pass along the 


stream. The canoes in which these goods are con- 


veyed to such a distance, are exceedingly light and 
frail, but constructed with wonderful ingenuity. The 
frame is formed of thin slips of wood, covered with 
the bark of the birch tree, sewed together with the 
filaments of a particular root, and rendered water- 


Canada. 
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Canada, tight by a species of gum, which becomes very hard, 


Manufac- 
tures. 


caps, hats, bonnets of straw, &c. 


and adheres very firmly. They are generally about 
thirty feet in length, and six in breadth, tapering to 
a point at each end, and rounded in the bottom with- 
out any keel. Each of these carries from four to 
five tons; and they are rowed along with paddles, 
instead of oars, 
pids in their progress, the canoe must be unloaded, 
and carried, with its cargo, to the next navigable 
water. On these occasions, six men will carry one 
of the largest, and one man will bear four or five 


packages, about 80lbs. each, over a portage of ses 
veral miles. 


Another fur company has lately been established, 
under the title of the South West Company, because 
they collect their furs chiefly from the south-west 

arts of America; and they are sometimes called also 


the Michillimackinac Company, because they have an 


establishment in that quarter. The capital employ- 
ed in these speculations is generally about three years 
without procuring any returns; and would thus re- 
quire almost triple the profits of any other trade. 
It is rather a remarkable and apparently incredible 
fact, that manufactured furs can be procured at a 
cheaper rate, and of a superior quality, in England 
than in Canada. In the latter country, these articles 
are very large and heavy; and a Canadian furrier puts 
into one muff a greater quantity of materials, than 
would be employed in London for three. 

The manufactures of Canada, though daily in- 


‘creasing, are still very limited in their number and 


extent. Previous to its conquest by the British, and 
during several years after that event, the inhabitants 
easily provided, by their own industry, the few ne- 
cessary articles, which their simple mode of living 
required; and every family then prepared for their 
own use, druggets, coarse linens, stockings, worsted 
As their wants 
increased, they imported, chiefly from Great Britain 
and the United States, a great variety of articles 


for domestic purposes; but the greater part of 
those they have of late years begun to manufacture 


for themselves. Among their principal manufactures 
for the purpose of exportation may be mentioned the 
conversion of their wheat into flour and biscuit, which 
gives employment to a great number of hands; the 


building of ships, which is peculiarly useful in the 


country, as it is almost the only occupation, which 
can be followed, during the six months of winter; 
bar. iron, stoves, cooking utensils, for which there are 
two considerable iron forges in the province, one 
near Three Rivers, which was established by the 


French king, and another near St Anns, on the road 


from Quebec to Montreal, with others of less im- 
portance. Potash, of which the country could easily 
supply any quantity, though the inhabitants prepare 
‘little more than what is necessary for the manufac- 
ture of the soap, which they make in every family. 
‘Soap, candles, and snuff, for the manufacture of 
which last article Canada has long been celebrated, 
and the use of which is remarkably common among 
the females of the country, of all ranks and ages; 
while the men, and even boys, on the other hand, are 


-seldom without a tobacco pipe in their mouths, from 


the moment that they awaken in the morning till 


When they meet with falls and ra- 


vince. 


a 
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return to bed at night. Among the articles, Canada, 
which they prepare for their own consumption may . 


they 


be particularly mentioned, hats, of which, however, 
the bodies, as they are called, are still chiefly imported 
from England, where they can be procured at a 
cheaper rate, than they can be made in Canada; 
leather, for the preparation of which several consi- 
derable tan-works are lately established; and sugar 
from the maple tree, of which so much is made as 
nearly equals two-thirds of the whole consumption 
of that article in the country, and which might be 
prepared for trade and exportation, if the West India 
sugars were not so abundant and cheap in the pro- 
In March and April, when the sap begins 
to rise, those, who wish to make sugar, provide 
themselves with the proper apparatus; make an ex- 
cursion into the woods, where maple: trees abound ; 


collect the sap from incisions made in the trunk; 


erect their boilers on the spot, and return in a few 
days with sugar ready for use, which, when proper- 
ly purified, is of an excellent quality. There is a 
large distillery established at Quebec, and several 
breweries in the lower province, which export con- 
siderable quantities of . 

In addition to the principal products of agricul- 
ture, which have been already particularly noticed, 
in a preceding paragraph, it may here be mentioned, 
that various other kinds of grain and pulse are raised 


in Canada, especially rye and beans; the last of 


which are of a smaller size than the European, and 
are much used by the Indians, who eat them when 
boiled, as an accompaniment to bear’s grease and 
lard. Gourds, and water melons, are cultivated, as 
field crops ; and are used, as bread, by many of the 
native tribes. The orchards and gardens, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal, abound in a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables of the finest quality. 
The apples are particularly good, and yield an ex- 
cellent cyder. Peaches, plums, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants, are found in the greatest per- 


fection and abundance; and, with the protection of 


glass, grapes may be raised for the table equal to any 
in Portugal. The natural and indigenous produc- 
tions of the country are remarkably numerous; and 
many of them are of considerable value. 92 

The forests abound with an immense variety of trees, 
of the different kinds of which even the names are not 


yet known. Of oak there are various sorts; the black, 


white, red, yellow, grey; according to the colour of 
the wood, when cut by the saw; the swamp oak, 
which grows only in a moist gravelly soil, has a 
smaller Feat and smoother bark, than the other kinds, 
and is so remarkably tough, as to be frequently used 
in place of whale bone; and the chesnut oak, the 
leaf of which resembles that of the chesnut, and 
which is neither so tough as the last mentioned, nor 


so strong as the other sorts, but is peculiarly suited 


for being split, and for enduring a long time, in pal- 
lisades and fences: all the oaks in this country grow 
so straight, that, in ship-building, the knee-timbers 
are generally made of the roots of pine. Of pines, 
there are the white and red in great abundance, the 


former of which, chiefly, grows to an amazing 


height, and yields excellent turpentine —The firs are 
st ae the most numerous class, one of which called 


Vegetable , 
and animal 


produ 
tions. 
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to enrich themselves on a sudden, began to reap the Canade. 


white prickly fir, yields a kind of turpentine 

Canadian balsam, which holds a place in the 

medica of most countries. — The cedars are 
distinguished into white and red, the former of which 
fragrance in the leaf instead of the wood, 
is a different tree from the white cedar of the 
United States, the cupressus disticha—Of maples, 


deep, while the inner is of a fine yellow colour, which 
leaves a lasting stain upon the fingers, and is sup- 
posed useful in dyeing. Besides h, birch, elm, 
„and other kinds of timber, resembling the 
uropean, there are the hemlock tree, an evergreen 
of very large growth, with leaves like the yew, but 
is of no use whatever; the bass, or white wood, re- 
markably white and soft, light as cork, and much 
used in making bowls, trenchers, &c.; wickopic, or 
suckwick, a species of wood, the bark of which when 
aded, and moistened with a little water, becomes 


— of vily and adhesive glue, with which the In- 


diaus cover the seams of their canoes, In addition 


to the walnut, chesnut, hazle, hickory, &c. the forests 


of Canada produce the butter, or oil-nut tree, which 


grows in rich meadow grounds, bears a large and 
well flavoured . of yielding a very pure oil. 

In a natural state are found the crab apple tree, 
bearing a fruit of better size and flavour than that of 
Europe; the plum tree, green, and purple, both 


greatly relished by the natives; the cherry-tree, black, 


red, and sandy-coloured, but the first, only, bears a 
fruit pleasant to the taste; the mulberry, red and 
white, resembling those of France and Italy; sweet 
gum-tree, yielding a kind of balsam, which the In- 
dians highly value as a salve and febri 3 vines, 
which are very common, and some of which bear ex- 
cellent grapes; besides gooxeberrigs, currants, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, juniperberries, cranberries, 
bearberries, &c. in the utmost abundance. 
Among the more remarkable shrubs, may be no- 
ticed sassafras (found only in Upper Canada), which 
ws indeed to the size of an apple-tree, and the 
— of which is sometimes used as a spice; a kind 
of willow, the roots of which are of a fine scarlet 
colour, and are used by the Indians to tinge the or- 
namental of their dress; moose-wood, the bark 
ps makes nearly as good caper a de 
and the myrtle marx tree, the nut of which yields an 
excellent wax of a colour. 2 
— ee roots are, spikenard, sarsapa- 
rilla, and particularly ginseng ; which last was first 
discovered in the woods of Canada in the year 1718, 
and, being exported to Canton, was pronounced to 
be equal in quality to any that could be procured in 
Corea or Tartary. Its price immediately rose in 
Quebec from Is. 6d. per Ib. to L. I: O: 10 sterling ; 


and the value of its export amounted, in 1752, to 


.. 20,000. But the Canadian traders, too anxious 
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plant too early, and to dry it hastily in ovens, in- 
stead of gradually evaporating its moisture in the 
shade ; by which means they destroyed its quality, 
and completely ruined its among the Chinese, 
by whom chiefly it is used as a stomachic. 


Besides. the flowers usually found in the more Flowers. 


northern countries of Europe, the woods of Canada 
are universally adorned by the fragrant blossoms of 
the Syrian asclepias ; at amidst a variety of curi- 
ous and useful herbs, we can only notice the rattle- 
snake plaintain, the leaves of which are considered 
as the most effectual cure for the bite of the reptile 
from which it takes its name, and which is said to be 
most luxuriant in its growth during those months of 
the year, when the bite of that creature is most ve- 
nomous, Canada abounds in natural ; and cat- 
tle fatten easily upon the wild growth during sum- 
mer. A particular species, very long and rank, cal- 
led l’herbe au lien, grows upon some of the islands, 
and forms a most durable covering for stables, barns, 
&e. There is also a graminaceous vegetable, nearly 
allied to the rice, zizania aquatica, which grows abun- 
dantly in all the shallow streams, is found in situ- 
ations that refuse all other culture, is a principal sup- 
port of the. wandering Indians, and is entitled to 
particular attention from the European settlers, as a 
plant evidently intended by nature to be the general 
bread-corn of North America, 


Among the domestic animals of Canada, which are Domestic 
much the same as those of Europe, there are scarce- animals. 


8 peculiarities worthy to be mentioned. The 
anadian horse is a hardy, active animal. His best 
ce is a trot ; and, in a light cariole, upon smooth, 
rd roads, a single horse has been known to draw 
two persons ninety miles in twelve hours. It is af- 
firmed, that he will eat dried fish in the winter sea- 
son; but he is most of all remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary operation, which he frequently undergoes, 
when travelling on the frozen lakes and rivers. In 
these excursions, it is not uncommon for the sledge 
and horses to sink suddenly in the weaker parts of 
the ice, when the traveller springs from his seat up- 
on the ice, which is generally strong enough to sup- 
port his weight, and instantly proceeds to. save his 
cattle. As their struggles in the water would onl 
tend to sink them the sooner, he pulls with all his 
strength a rope, with a running noose, which is pre- 
viously fixed around the neck of each, in case of such 
accidents, till he succeeds in strangling the animals. 
As soon as this happens, they float upon one side, 
and are easily drawn out upon the ice. It is some- 
times necessary to draw blood from them before they 
recover; but, in general, whenever the noose is loo- 
sened, respiration recommences in a few minutes, the 
creatures start to their feet, proceed with their usual 
vigour, and perhaps go through the same process 
two or three times in one day. This singular fact is 
solemnly avouched to be strictly true, both by Chat- 
telaux, vol. i. p. 408, and Gray, p. 277. The native 
dogs of Canada are all of the same species, with 
erect ears, and ahead very much resembling that of 
an wolf, ‘They are very useful to the Indians in the 
chace; and the colonists frequently employ them in 
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the draught. They are yoked to sledges in winter, 
proportioned to their size and strength; and in this 
way one of an ordinary size will frequently draw 
more than 200 lbs. weight, with his driver, in addi- 
tion, standing behind the sledge. They are thus em- 
ployed in a variety of domestic services, in dragging 
children in small carriages, in bringing water from 
the river, and particularly by the butchers in trans- 
porting meat to their customers in different parts of 
the towns. 
Among the wild animals which frequent the im- 
mense forests of this country, the principal beasts of 
prey are, a small tyger or panther, though it is sup- 


posed by some to be altogether a different species of 


animal ; bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, cats of the moun- 
lain, pole-cat, carcajou, lynz, racoon ; but they are 


all inferior to those in the other quarters of the globe, 


both in size and ferocity ; and are scarcely daring 


enough to attack a man, unless when they are wound- 


ed. The grizzled bear is the only dangerous animal. 
Those which are chiefly pursued for the sake of 
their peltry and fur, are, the buffulo, elk, moose deer, 
or rein- deer, carribou, bear, fox, wolf, cat, beaver, 
oller, martin, minks, woolveroon, racoon, ermin, fish- 
er, squirrel, hare, rabbit, musk-cat ; of which the 
beaver, otter, bear, fire-martin, cat, elk, and wolf, 
are by far the most valuable. But, for an account 
of these animals, our readers are referred to Pennant’s 
Arctie Zoology, and to the articles MauMALIA, &c. 
Of the feathered tribe, may be mentioned, the 
eagle, vulture, and onl; the night-hawk, which is 


seen chiefly at twilight and before thunder-storms ; 


the fish-hawk, which skims along the rivers and lakes, 
and is supposed to attract the fish to the surface by a 
peculiar oil which he emits, and one drop of which up- 
on any bait is said to render it irresistible to every 
kind of fish; cranes, with bills 12 inches in length; 
geese, particularly the oularde or Canada goose; 
mild ducks, of more than twenty different kinds, of 
which the principal is the wood-duck, which perches 
upon trees, has a brilliant plumage, and flesh of su- 
perior flavour; partridges, brown, red, and black, 
which are all larger than the European, and which, 
in winter, perch upon such trees as yield them food ; 
the white or snow-bird, a kind of ortolan, which is 
the principal bird of melody in Canada, and announ- 
ces the return of spring; teal of excellent quality; 


wood-pigeons in immense numbers; mood-peckers, . 


humming-birds, black-birds, thrushes, larks, gold- 
Jinches, &c. resembling of other countries. 
In the numberless lakes and rivers of Canada are 
various kinds of fish, U salmon, chub, and 
carp, like those of England; eat-fish, the flesh of 
which is fat and luscious like that of the eel; dlack 
bass, pickerells, and maskinongs, particularly the 
sturgeon, of large size and delicate flavour. 
Upper Canada abounds in raitle-snakes; from four 
to six feet in length ; water-snakes, resembling the 
rattle-snake, but not venomous; long black snakes, 
about six or eight feet long, but altogether inoffen- 
sive; green snakes, exactly coloured like the grass, 
but also harmless ; a variety of smaller serpents, li- 
zards, and land ortoises. 5 
Among the insects common in this country, may 
be mentioned, bees, which prepare their honey under 


— 
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ground; silit wornis, which produce much less silk Canada, 
than those of Europe; jire-fly, or ligluning- bug. 


which has a very effulgent appearance at night, and 
two or three of which upon the hand will yield a 
light equal to that of a candle; horned-bug, or stag- 
beetle, which fly about in the evening, and whose 
bite is very troublesome ; musquitoes, which abound 
in the forests and river-banks in the more southern 
districts ; locusts, which are said to visit the more 
central regions every six or seven years; and in ma- 
ny of the islands in the St Lawrence, myriads of 
ticks, larger than those of Europe, which spread, 
themselves in summer over the surface of the ground, 
completely cover the herbage and plants, frequently 
prove fatal to the cattle which graze in these places, 
and are exceedingly troublesome to human beings, » 
especially if they reach the head, where, without oc- 
casioning much pain, they gradually insinuate them-» 
selves beneath the skin, and are not easily dislodged. - 


~ Canada, before its discovery by Europeans, was Original 
inhabited by an immense variety of Indian tribes, imhabitante, 


whose general character and manners have been al- 
ready described in this work, under the article AME- 
rica; but whose particular designations, history, 
and territories, it is impossible to delineate. The 
smaller tribes, if we may judge from the number of 
names, amount to several a but, as they are. 
perpetually changing their place of residence — as 
many of them have been exterminated by war or dis- 
ease —as each of them almost is mentioned by differ- 
ent writers under separate appellations—as the French 
traders were accustomed to distinguish them by va- 
rious nicknames, partly with the view of preventing 
them from being known to other adventurers, and 
partly for the purpose of concealing their subject of 
conversation, when they spoke of the natives in their 
own presence—it has thus become altogether imprac- 
ticable to trace their progress, or to arrange their 
nations with any degree of certainty. The follow- 
ing sketch, however, formed from a careful compa- 
rison of different authors, may be sufficient to point 
put the principal Indian nations, by which the im- 
mense regions of Canada are still occupied, or at 
least occasionally visited; and may also help to guide 
the reader amidst the perplexities, which he will ex- 
perience in the perusal of North American histories 
and travels, from the confusion of Indian names. 


The Hurons, whose proper name is said to be the Hurons- 


Tsonnontatex, who are called also Adirondacks, and 
who seem to be the same people with the Uttawas, 
dwelt originally on the east confines of Lake Huron, 
but were driven from their country by the Iroquois. 
They fled towards that quarter, where the French 
afterwards built Quebec; and were the first; who. 
formed an alliance with the new settlers. They are 
more prudent, sober, artful, and able than most of 
the other natives; speak the same language and 
have much the same appearance and manners as their 
inveterate enemies the Iroquois, by whose ravages, .. 
they have been almost completely exterminated. 


The Iroquois, a name given by the French to troquois. 


what are generally called the five nations, composed 


. ofthe Mohawks, or Maquas, or Agniers,—the Se- 


nekas, or 'Tsonnonthuans,—the Se sie, me or 
Onnontagues—the Oneidoes, or Onneyouths, —the 


Canada. 
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Cayugas, or ogans.— These, however, are now 
ly the —.— as they were joined by the 

) ras, from the south, who dwell with the 
Oneidoes and Onnondagoes. These nations, united 


in long and firm alliance, claim all the country south 


of the river St Lawrence to the Ohio, near to the 
borders of Virginia; and extend 300 miles west from 
Lake Champlain, round Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
They are superior to the other tribes in stature and 
courage; but inferior to many of them in swiftness 
of foot and skill in war. They are more civilized 
and ingenious, than most of the other Canadian In- 
dians, and more addicted to agricultural occupations, 
than to the chace. They havein general been friend- 
ly to the English ; and much depends upon the con- 
tinuance of their attachment. 

The Algonquins, or Algonkins, appear to have 
originally possessed the whole tract of country along 
the north shore of the St Lawrence, from Tadoussac 
to lake Nipissing, and had no rivals in North Ame: 
rica, as warriors and hunters; but having afforded 
refuge and assistance to the Hurons, a deadly war 
arose between them and the conquering Iroquois, 
who at length succeeded in driving them from their 
country. They seem then to have taken a westerly 

and may be said to have peopled the coun- 
try from the Atlantic, in a direct line along the St 
Lawrence, and the Utawas, along the high lands 
which divide the waters that fall into lake Supe- 
rior, from those that fall into Hudson's Bay, or to 
lake Winipie, along the Saskatchiwine and Elk ri. 
vers to the lake of the Hills. The great proportion 
of the Indian tribes which are scattered over the cul- 
tivated parts of Canada, are of this nation; and the 
others, especially those in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes and the St Lawrence, ate chiefly branches of 
the Iroquois, and the wretched remains of the Hu- 
— the main body of the Algonkin nation 
is found far to the north west, and they are consider- 
ed as the same people with those called Knisteneaux, 
Christineaux, or Killistinoes. They reduced the 
natives as they passed along, with most of whom 
they are now in alliance; but they are daily losin 
their superiority by their fondness for spiritous li- 
quors, which are rapidly diminishing their strength 
and numbers. They ate of a middle stature, well- 
formed, swift footed, and chiefly employed in-hunt- 


ing. They — in their dealings, and affable in 


their address. They possess an open and agreeable 


countenance, and a generous and hospitable disposi- 


tion. 
The Chepewyans or Chipawas, called also Sar- 
sees, and rocky mountain Indians, are a numerous 
le, who consider as their territories all the land 
60° and 65° north latitude, and 100° and 110° 
longitude. Their progress is easterly ; and, accord- 


ing to their own tradition, they came originally from 
Siberia ; which is partly confirmed by the mon, re · 


semblance, which they are said to bear to the people 
now found on the nearest coast of Asia. Their 


co is very barren, and t are frequently 
obliged ¢ 4 1 0 ; 4 


o subsist upon a kind of rock moss, whic 


is the principal vegetable substance that their soil’ 


prod 


uces. i are submissive to the Knistineaux, 
but hostile to t 


e Esquimaux, to whom they give 
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no quarter, and never indeed make prisoners in any Canada. 


of their wars. are sober, timorous, vagrant, 
selfish, considerate, querulods, and superstitious in 
the extreme; more attentive to the comfort than to 
the appearance of their dress; not active hunters, 
but dexterous in snaring deer and 22 fish ; uni- 
form in their temper; not at all a licted to spirit- 
ous liquors, and by far the most peaceable of the 
North American Indians. 


The Naudowessies, or Nadowasis, called by the Nudo- 
French the Sioux, who inhabit the western side of the 


Mississippi, and the lower part of the Missouri, are a 
powerful nation, and consist of a number of bands, 
who carry their excursions a great way to the north, 
and are the constant enemies of the Knistineaux, or 
Algonquins, in those regions. The Assiniboins, or 
Assinipoils, or Stone Indians, are of the Nadowasis 
nation ; but they separated from the other tribes, and 
formed an alliance with the Knistineaux. 

The principal languages spoken among the vari- 
ous tribes of North American Indians are the Che- 
pewyan, which is bar. but difficult to be attain- 
ed; and which furnishes dialects to the various tribes 
from Churchill fort up the Mississippi; through 
Buffalo Lake to the Lake of the Hill; alon * 
Peace river to the source of the Columba, and thence 
due west to the sea coast. The Nadowasis, which 
is a Kind of hissing rather than articulate speech, and 
is chiefly used on the western banks of the Mississip- 
pi—the Mohawk, Iroquois, or Huron, which is said 
to excel in energy and pathos, and in these respects 
to bear a comparison with the Greek. But the most 
celebrated and prevailing of all the native languages, 
is what Long calls the Chipeway, Carver the Chipe- 
may or Algonquin, and M‘Kenzie the Algonquin or 
Knistineaux ; but which, as their several vocabula- 
ries shew, are only different names for one and the 
same tongue. ‘This is said to surpass all the rest in 
smoothness, elegance, and copiousness; is spoken 
by all the other tribes in their councils, negotiations, 
and trading interviews, though they use a distinct 
dialect of their own in ordinary cases, and extends 
yes the Gulf of St Lawrence over a space of 3000 
miles. 

These different Indian nations are divided into an 
immense number of tribes and bands, which are all 
distinguished by particular marks on their bodies, by 
their mode of pitching their tents, &c. ; but they are 
scattered over a great extent of territory,and are daily 
decreasing in their numbers. About the year 1780, 
the small-pox was introduced among them by a war 

arty, as has been conjectured, from the Mississoaic, 
This malignant disorder „ destroyed, with its pesti- 
lential breath, whole families and tribes; and the 
horrid scene presented to those, who had the melan- 


choly and afflicting opportunity of beholding it, a 


combination of the dead and the dying; and such, 
as to avoid the horrid fate of their friends around 
them, prepared to disappoint the plague of its prey 
by terminating their own existence.“ . It was not 
uncommon for the father of a family, whom the in- 
fection had not reached, to call them around him ; 
to represent the cruel sufferings and horrid fate of 
their relations, from the influence of some evil spirit, 
who was preparing to extirpate their race; and to 
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cans, speak the English language, and are governed? 
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Canada. incite them to, baffle death, with all its horrars, by 
their own poinards. At the same time, if their 


hearts failed them in this necessary act, he was him- 
self ready to perform the deed of mercy with his 
own hand, as the last act of his affection, and in- 
stantly to follow them to the common place of rest 
and refuge from human evil.“ (M‘Kenzie’s Travels, 
Introd. p. xv.) The prevalence of other European 
disorders, and the pernicious effects of spiritous li- 
quors, are rapidly completing the destruction of the 
native tribes; and the traveller may pass through 
districts of many hundred miles, without meeting one 
human inhabitant. 

The Indians, who inhabit the settled parts of Ca- 
nada, are greatly degenerated in many of the noble 
characteristics of the more savage tribes ; and they 


entirely by the laws of England, both in civil and 
criminal cases. Thus the inhabitants of Lower Ca- 
nada have nearly tripled within the last 50 years; 
while in the upper province, the increase has been 
still more rapid. Several years elapsed, after the con- 
quest, before the latter was settled and cultivated; 
and so late as the year 1780, it was almost one con- 
tinued forest. Much of its immense population, with - 
in 30 years, has been formed by emigrants from Great 
Britain and the United States, who generally prefer - 
red a settlement in the upper province, because the 
soil and climate are superior, the lands cheaper and 
easier procured, while the laws, languages, and habits, 
are all purely British. 


Any peculiarities in the modes of life among the Aa 
inhabitants of Canada are most observable during the and cus- 
season of winter, which in that country presents a toms. 


are represented as dirty, diminutive, half- naked, ex- 
cessively stupid in their appearance, and altogether 
most miserable. looking creatures. The progress of 


the missionaries 7 . them, once extended as far as 
u 


the excursions of the fur-traders ; but there is, at the 
present day, scarcely a vestige of their pious labours 
to be found, beyond the cultivated parts ; and even 


guch of the natives as have been converted to Chris- 


Canadian 


population. 


whom the descendants of the old Canadians, who pro- 


tianity by the Canadian Catholics, though in many 
instances wonderfully reformed in their external con- 
duct, are, in general, very little civilized; and still 
continue powerfully attached to a wandering state of 
life. One of the gentlest of all the tribes, known 
by the name of Mountaineers, dwells around lake 
Saguenay: they are the most decent and industrious 
in their mamners, they make no use of offensive wea- 
pons, and even spiritous liquors do not excite them 
to violence; yet they cannot be persuaded regularly to 
cultivate the lands, or to continue in iy al 
occupation. In another village, at the rapids of St 
Ann, about two miles above Montreal, are two Indian 
tribes, one of the Iroquois and another of the Al- 
gonquin nation, who have both been Christianized, 
since the first occupation of the country by the 
French, who regularly attend divine service in a 
chapel of their own, who have been instructed by 
their pastors in reading and writing, and who possess 
more religious information than many among the 
lower Canadians ; but who are still said to have made 
no farther advances to a state of civilization, and still 
to retain their old habits, customs,’ and languages. 
The women sow a few patches of ground with maize 
and vegetables during summer; but, in the winter 
season, they leave their habitations and instructors to 
follow the chase, after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and the same is affirmed to be the condition of mast 


of the Indian settlements within the more cultivated 


districts of Canada. * 

The more immediate and stationary population of 
Canada, when it came into the possession of the Bri- 
tish in 1760, amounted, by General Murray’s report, 
to 75,600 souls; but, at that period, the extensive 
country, now denominated Upper Canada, was not 
inhabited by any Europeans. At present, the lower 
province contains about 200,000 inhabitants; of 


fess the Roman Catholic religion, and are allowed the 
use of the old French laws, constitute at least nine 
tenths. In Upper Canada the population amounts 


view of nature perfectly new to the natives of Great 
Britain. In this season the appearance and dress of 
the Canadians are completely changed and instead 
of the hat and red bonnet, nothing is to be seen but 
fur caps, fur cloaks, fur gloves, and worsted stock- 
ings, both over and under the boots. Unless pro- 
tected in this manner, they could not venture, with 
impunity, into the severity of the frosty atmosphere; 
but, even under such a load of clothing, they are able 
to walk with the greatest agility, and to take abun- 
dant exercise, without bèing fatigued. When travel« 
ling in the cold of winter, they are still more com- 
pletely covered with a double cloak, muff, and tippet, 
all of fur; and when they intend to deviate from the 
ordinary tract, and g° into the woods, they make use 
of snow shoes, which are made of a kind of net- work, 
fixed upon a frame, above 2 feet in length, 18 inches 
broad, and shaped like a paper kite. This simple 
instrument of walking takes in so much surface of 
snow, that the feet sink but a few inches, and the 
progress is rendered inconceivably easy. On account 
of the depth of the snow, it would be impossible to- 
travel with wheel carriages; and a kind of sledge,. 
which passes over the surface without sinking deep, 
and which is called a cariole, is substituted in their 
place. The body of this conveyance is shaped like 
a phaeton, a vis-a-vis, a family coach, or a market 
cart, according to the fancy of the owner, and the 
particular use to which it is applied. It is fixed upon 
runners as they are called, which resemble in form 
the irons of skaits, rising up in front after a similar 
manner ; and it is generally 9 or 12, though sometimes 
18 inches above the snow. These vehicles are, for the 
most part, light open carriages, drawn by one horee.; 
but, though the snow under their tracts soon becomes 
firm and smooth, yet from the improper construction, 
of the carioles in common use, it is-so full of inequa- 
lities, called cahots, that their motion is described by 
travellers as greatly resembling the rowing of a boat. 
against a head sea, and as requiring long custom, to 
reconcile a stranger to bear it easily. The small 
rivers, ditches,.and fences, are so filled with snow, as 
to be upon a level with the fields on every side; and 
the country people, when they first form their tracts, 
direct their carioles by the nearest course, or where 
the snow is most level, without regarding the summer 
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Canada, roads) These winter tracts they mark out by fixing much cheaper than during summer. By the aid of Canada. 
in the snow small fir trees at short and te dis- winter, also, all kinds of animal food ate preserved 


for the use of the colony, without much trouble or 2 


Manners tances, which retaining their verdure till the spring 
1 


— res appear like walks crossing: the country in various 


rections, and have a curious and striking effect. 
They generally prefer the bed of a river for this pur- 

se, as there is commonly less snow, and less inequa- 
hey of surface in that direction ; and the principal 
road between Quebec and Montreal isthe frozen chan- 


nel of the St Lawrence. The river is seldom frozen 


——— bec, where the current, bein t- 
by the narrowing of the chanel; eeps 
the masses of floating ice in constant motion; but 
sometimes, perhaps once in the space of every ten 
years, when there happens to be a concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumstances, such as a collection of float- 
ing ice, calm weather, neap tides, and severe frost, 
the St Lawrence is completely frozen at the place 
above mentioned; and, as the ice then serves the pur- 
pose of a bridge to the inhabitants, it is called by 
chem a pont. Such a circumstance is viewed as a 
kind of jubilee, and is celebrated with every token of 
rejoicing. The solid surface of the river is then co- 
vered with booths for the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the vast multitudes, who crowd upon the ice, 
on their skaits and carioles. But the inhabitants of 
the Canadian metropolis have much more solid 
grounds, than m a love of amusement, for the 
joyful welcome, which they give to the formation of 
a pont; as it greatly Be the conveyance of 
firewood, provisions, &c. to the town; and as these 
necessary articles never fail, upon the occurrence of 
such an event, to be brought in great abundance, and 
to be very much reduced peice: When the river 
is not frozen, these and other necessaries are chiefly 
in canoes, which are formed of one solid 
— on generally the trunk of a large tree, 
ollowed properly in the inside, and formed out ward- 
Iy into the shape of à boat. The navigation of these 
vessels, however, at that season of the year, is exceed - 
ingly hazardous, and requires a dexterity of manage-’ 
ment and coolness of mind, which are very remark- 
— displayed by the Canadians. For the time of 
their excursion, they choose the period of high water, 
When the masses of ice are nearly stationary ; pro- 
vide themselves with ropes, boat hooks, and paddles’; 
and launch the canoe into the water, when t gk ot 
oeive an opening amidst the moving sheets. When 
they encounter one of these in their progress, they 
instantly jump out upon it, pull the canoe after them, 
push it across the ice, launch it on the other side, and 
paddle along till they meet with a similar obstruction,’ 
which they surmount in the same manner, and 80 on 
till they cross the river. 

The severity of winter in this country is attended 
with various advantages, especially to the inhabitants 
of thetowns, As the lakes and rivers are then frozen, 
the conveyance of many articles is thus greatly facili- 
tated ; and as the people in the country have no other 


+ expence. As soon as the frost has become suffi- pon, 


ciently intense, the cattle, sheep, poultry, &c. before 
— 1. — lost any of the flesh and fat) which they 
have acquired by summer feeding, are killed, and ex- 
d for a short time to the frost ; upon which they 
come as hard as ice, and, after being packed in 
casks with snow, will continue, without any other 
preparation, perfectly sound and good for the space 
of four or five months. When meat, in this state, is 
about to be used, it is thawed in cold water; and 
would be rendered putrid in an instant, by any warm 
application. In this way, considerable quantities of 
fresh fish, especially of what the Canadians call petite 
morue, and the English tommy cod, are preserved for 
the market. They are caught by the country peo- 
ple, during the stagnation of their usual work, by 
nets or lines, let down through openings made in the 
ice. Sometimes huts of boards, or even of ice,are con- 
structed over these openings, with a stove within to 
keep the fishers warm; a strong light is then d 
near the mouth of the 1 which the fish are 
attracted to the surface, and are taken as fast as they 
can be pulled out of the water. They are quickly 
frozen by a few minutes exposure to the air ; are thus 
sufficiently preserved without any salting or drying ; 
and, upon — Big hy in cold water, are found to 
be thoroughly fresh and wholesome. Fuel, however, 
is both a ‘scarce and expensive article in Canada, and 
counterbalances the abundance and cheapness of pro- 
visions in the winter season. Firewood is generally 
provided during summer, and is brought to Quebec 
and Montreal in immense ‘rafts upon the river St 
Lawrence; in winter, it is frequently carried on 
— In proportion as the grounds are cleared, 
the distance of carriage is increased, and the price, of 
consequence, augmented. No coal has yet been dis- 
covered in the country, — it is supposed to exist 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec; but it abounds in 
Cape Breton, from which it would be easy for Cana- 
da to be supplied. Indeed there is plenty of English 
coal at Quebec, even at a cheaper rate than in Fb: 
don, which is frequently brought out as ballast in 
British vessels ; but is in no great demand in Canada, 
because the natives dislike its smell, and prefer wood 


for their stoves, as long as it can possibly be pro- 


cured. 

During the severity of a Canadian winter, especial- 
ly when à sharp wind ‘prevails, instances frequently 
occur of those parts of the body which are most ex- 
posed to the air, being frost - bitten; when a mortifi- 
cation immediately ensues, unless a remedy be in- 
stantly applied, by rubbing the affected place with 
snow. The hazard arises chiefly from this circum- 
stance, that the feelings of the sufferer do not ac- 

uaint him with his own calamity ; and that the ef- 
Boat is known only by the appearance of the injured 


occupation, to which they ‘can they employ’ spot, which acquires a white colour, while the sur- 
themselves in cartying'td tow t ; Fbrovidions* . parts continue red. In the event of such 
The markets are thus supplied from a great extent a spot being perceived, humanity dispenses with cere- 
of country ; fish, for instance, is e the mony; and no one hesitates to apply a handful of 


United States from a distance of 420 miles} and every 
article of subsistence is both more plentiful and also 
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snow to the cheek or nose of a perfect stranger, 
whom the frost has attacked. ‘Sentinels, and persons 
2x 
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who travel during night, are most apt to suffer serious 
injuries from this occurrence. ; 

To guard against the intensity of the wintry atmo- 
sphere, the Canadians keep their houses extremely 
warm by means of stoves, generally at the heat of 73 
degrees; and when they go out of doors, they thus 
not only carry out much warmth along with them, 
but so cover themselves with clothing, as to restrain 
the escape of the heat, and prevent the influence of 
the cold from being soon felt. a 

In order to preserve the stones of the houses from 
the accumulation of moisture in their fissures, and 
from the injurious effects which would be produced 
by the expansion of the watery particles in time of 
frost, the walls are well plastered on the outside; and 
that the plaster may better withstand the severity of 
the weather, two pounds of Muscovada sugar are 
frequently mixed with each bushel of lime, which 
renders the casting much more durable. 

When the snow begins to disappear, and the lakes 
and rivers to break up, the ice, which is floated down 
the St Lawrence, is carried up and down by the 
tide, till it accumulates in immense quantities, and 
frequently chokes up the channel from bank to bank 
for the space of twelve or fifteen miles. Many of 
the individual masses, which compose this collected 
heap, are 400 or 500 yards in diameter; and these, 
dashing against eash other by the tide or stream, 

breaking up into a multitude of ‘smaller pieces, shel- 
ving up in a thousand forms and directions, present 
a spectacle of extraordinary sublimity, and of perpe- 
tual variety. 

A great proportion of the people, especially those 
in towns, are destitute of employment during the six 
months of winter; but their wages during summer 
are seldom less than four, five, or even six shillings 


a day. Hence they dress as well and live as com- 


fortably, as the lower classes in any other country : 
but their long idleness during the winter season seems 
to generate an indolent habit; and they do not perform 
so much work, even when they are employed, as. those 
who are regularly engaged in labour throughout the 
whole year. In the country they sometimes employ 
themselves in cutting and carrying home firewood, or 
in any kind of work, that ma felp to keep them 
warm, and occasionally in pokise a journey to the 
nearest towns for the purpose of selling their surplus 


provisions, or of purchasing some little comforts to 


themselves, such as snuff, tobacco, spirits, &c. In 
towns, the whole six months of winter may be said 
to be devoted to amusements, of which the most pre- 
valent is dancing ; and, besides the regular assemblies 
for this purpose, they have occasional country parties, 
which may be considered as a kind of pic-nic feasts. 
The company ride out in the forenoon in their ca- 
rioles, to some proper place, at a little distance from 
town, every one carrying a dish ready dressed; and 
after having dined, danced, and supped, they re- 
turn home at midnight amidst the wind and snow; 
or, should the storm be unusually boisterous, con- 
tentedly remain where they are, and continue the 
dance till day-light appears, to guide them through 
the drifting blast. 

The descendants of the ancient Canadian colonists 
retain all the politeness, sprightliness, and easy man- 

. gz 
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ners of the old French, from whom they are Canada 
— 


sprung. 


They are healthy and robust in early life, and, Character 


when urged by necessity,. capable of enduring pa- 
tiently the greatest fatigues ; but they soon lose their 
strength, and begin to have an aged appearance: 
Every man in the country is his own tradesman, suf- 
ficiently intelligent in his own affairs, and not liable 
to be easily overreached. They are naturally lively 
and thoughtless; and hence perhaps rather charge- 
able with inconstancy and ingratitude. The land- 


holders are described, as honest, hospitable, religious, 


inoffensive, modest and civil; but extremely indo- 
lent, and strongly attached to ancient. prejudices, 
Contentment of mind and mildness of disposition are 
said to constitute the leading features of their cha- 
racter. The country people still retain much of 
their ancient simplicity, in point of domestic accom- 
modation, and mode of living. The furniture of their 
habitations is generally of their own workmanship, 
and of consequence is seldom very ornamental. Their 
principal article of food consists of pease soup, with 
a small quantity of pork boiled in it, and a dish of 
thick sour milk. They sometimes indulge them- 


selves with a little tea or coffee; but, in these cases, 


the frying pan is generally. made to perform the of- 
fice of a tea-kettle. The women and children sel- 
dom use any other drink, than milk and water, but 
the men are all passionately fond of rum; and few of 
them, when they go to market with their commodi- 
ties, return home perfectly sober. Their address to 
strangers is more polite and unembarrassed, than that 
of any peasantry in the world. It adds greatly,“ 
says a recent and intelligent writer on this country, 
“to the comfort of travelling in Canada, that you 
are every where treated with the greatest politeness 
and attention.“ A Canadian landlady, the moment 
you stop, receives you at the door with a degree of 
politeness and urbanity, which is as unexpected, as 
it is pleasing ; Voulez vous bien, Monsieur, avoir la 
complaisance d’entrer; voila une chaise, Monsieur, 
asseyez vous sil vous plait. If they have got any 
thing you want, it is given at once with a good 
grace, Ifthey have not, they tell you so in such a 
tone and manner, as to show that they are sorry for 
it. Je n'èn ai point, Monsieur; j’en suis mortefie.” 
„Indeed you need never be at a loss for a house to 
stop at. There is not a farmer, shopkeeper, nay, 
nor even seigneur, or country gentleman, who, on 
being civilly applied to for accommodation, will not 
give you the best bed in the house, and every ac- 
commodation in his power. Grey's Letters from 
Canada, p. 126. 


The following character of the French settlers. 


contrasted with that of the British or American, and 
from a pen, which must be considered as sufficiently 
impartial, may prove interesting and even instructive 
to our readers. ‘That the description may have its 
full effect, we shall adhere very closely to the words 
of its ingenious and lively author. The American 
settler, of English or German descent, naturally cold 
and phlegmatic, sedately forms a plan of managing 
a farm. He turns his mind, not ardently, but with- 
out ceasing, to every thing conducive to its forma. 
tion or improvement. If, as some travellers have 


habitants. 
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laid to his e 
has 


Ganada. harge, he becomes idle, it is not till he both public and private, and it is more to the point. Canada. 
ye has obtained the object of his pursuit, what he con- On the contrary, the Frenchman, with his perpetual 


~~  .giders as a competency. The Frenchman, on the domestic chattering, evaporates his ideas, submits 


. with his troublesome and restless activity, 
is led by enthusiasm, or some sudden fit, to under- 
‘take a project, of which he has calculated neither 
‘the expence nor the difficulties. More ingenious, 
. he rallies the slowness of his German or 
English rival, which he compares to that of an ox; 
-but the German or the Englishman will answer with 
his cool good sense, that the patience of the ox is 
better adapted to the plough, than the fire of the 
mettlesome racer. And in fact it often happens, 
that the Frenchman, after having undone, corrected, 
and altered what he had begun, and harassed his 
mind with desires and fears, is at length disgusted, 
iand relinquishes the whole. The American settler, 
slow and silent, does not rise very early; but when 
he has once risen, he spends the whole of the day in an 
uninte series of useful labours. At breakfast, 
he coldly gives orders to his wife, who receives them 
with coldness and timidity, and obeys them without 
contradiction. If the weather be fair, he goes out, 
makes fences, or the like: if it 
wet, he takes an inventory of the contents of his 
house, barn, and stables ; repairs the doors, windows, 
or locks ; drives nails, makes chairs or tables; and is 
constantly employed in 2 his habitation se- 
cure, convenient, and neat. With these dispositions, 
sufficient to himself, he will sell his farm if an op- 
unity offer, and retire into the woods, thirty or 

ty miles to form a new settlement. There he will 
spend years in felling trees, making for himself first 
a hut, then a stable, then a barn; clearing the ground 
and sowing it, &c. His wife, patient and serious as 
himself, will second his endeavours on her part, and 
they will remain sometimes six months without see- 
ing the face of a stranger. But, at the expiration of 
four or five years, they will have acquired an estate, 
that ensures a subsistence to their family. The 
French settler, on the contrary, rises early in the 
morning, if it be only to talk of it. He consults 
his wife on what he shall do, and listens to her ad- 
vice. It would be a miracle if they were always of 
the same opinion; the wife argues, eee dis- 
putes; the husband insists upon or yields the point, 
is irritated, or disheartened. Sometimes his house is 
irksome to him, and he takes his gun, goes a shoot- 
ing or a journey, or to chat with his neighbours. 
At other times, he stays at home, and spends the 
time in talking with good humour, or in quarelling 
and ing.’ his alone is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing and characteristic features of the two na- 
tions; accordingly, the more I reflected on the sub- 
fects the more I am persuaded that the domestic si- 
ce of the Americans is one of the most radical 
causes of their industry, activity, and success in agri- 
culture, commerce, and the arts; and the same ap- 
plies to the English, Dutch, and other — of t 
north, from whom they are 3 n silence 
they concentrate their ideas, and have leisure to com- 
bine them, and make accurate calculations of their 
expences and returns. They acquire more clearness 
in their thoughts, and consequently in their: expres- 
ions, Hence there is more decision in 0 


them to contradiction, excites around him the tattling 
of women, backbitingy and quarrels with his neigh- 
bours; and finds — he has squandered away 
his time, without any benefit to himself or his family.“ 
This moral and physical dissipation must have a 
rticular efficacy in rendering the ntind superficial ; 
or having several times questioned the frontier Ca- 
nadians respecting the distances of times and places, 
or measures of magnitude or capacity, I have found 
that, in general, they had no clear and precise ideas; 
that they received sensations without reflecting on 
them; in short, that they knew not how to make any 
calculation, that was ever so little complicated.“ 
But there is not a single American settler, who does 
not give with precision the number of miles, or hours, 
and weights and measures, in feet or yards, pounds 
or gallons; and who does not very readily make a 
calculation of several actual or contingent elements. 
Now this kind of practical science has very impor- 
tant and extensive consequences in all the operations 
of life; and it may surprise my reader to be inform- 
ed, that it is much less common among the French, 
even in Europe, than he would be disposed to ima- 
gine. Volney's View of the United States, p. 383, 
&c. 


in Canada, has almost uniformly continued in the 
lowest degree of degradation. It was the policy of 
the French government to keep the people in a state 
of ignorance ; the general levity and dissipation of 
the colonists equally contributed to the discourage- 
ment of learning; and the Jesuits alone possessed 
any taste for the sciences, and any means of culti- 
ing them. The progress of knowledge was not 

y advanced by the conquest of the country by 

the British. The first t and settlers whom 
this event introduced, were little qualified to com- 
municate a taste for literary pursuits ; and an Alma- 
nack continued for many years.to be the only work 
printed in the colony. Of late, however, the Ca- 
nadians have evinced a. ter inclination to favour 
the productions of the press; but still the whole ex- 
tent of their exertions is limited to the publication 
of four weekly newspapers, an almanack, and the 
acts of the provincial assembly. Two of these pa- 
pers, the Quebec and the Montreal Gazettes, are 
published in 3 and French, and contain the 
proclamations and edicts of the governor, advertise- 
ments of the sheriffs, &c. Other two, the Quebec 
Mercury and the Cauadian Courant, are published 
in English, and resemble other periodical works of 
that description. Two others, indeed, entirely in 
French, one called Le Canadien, a violent political 
paper, and the other Le Courier de Quebee, rather 
of a literary description, and chiefly intended to give 


publicity to fugitive pieces, were produced for some 


time, but are now no longer published. There are 


two subscription libraries in Lower Canada; one of 
which is kept in the building called the Bishop’s Pa- 
lace at Quebec, and the other in one of the rooms 


of the court-house at Montreal. Both of them con- 
tain many useful and valuable works, which are year- 


The cultivation of literature, of the arts and sciences Literature. 
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ly augmented by the liberal support afforded by the 


inhabitants of these towns to their respective insti- 


tutions; and the good effects of these establishments - 


are very observable in the acquirements of many 
young men of the country, who have of late enter- 
ed into public life. 

The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were 
erected by his Majesty into a bishop’s see, in the 
year 1793; but the clergy of.the established church 
in both provinces amount only to eleven or twelve, 
including the lord bishop of Quebec. Within these 
few years, a Metropolitan church has been erected at 
Quebec, which is an extremely neat and commodi- 
ous building, and in which there is a very fine or- 

an. There is also a minister of the church of Scot+ 
fand, both at Quebec and Montreal, who have cha- 
pels appropriated to their use, with very respectable 
congregations, But the great majority of the inha- 
bitants of Lower Canada profess the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, the free exercise of which was secured 
to them by the act of the British parliament of the 
14th year of his present Majesty, c. 83; subject, 
however, „to the King’s supremacy, declared and 
established by an act made in the first year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.“ By the same act of 
the 14th of the King, the clergy of the said church 
may hold, receive, and enjoy, their accustomed 
dues and rights, with respect to such persons only as 
shall profess the said religion.“ 

By the above act, the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Lower Canada have obtained rights and privileges 
far superior to those of the same religion in any 
other part of the British dominions. It is neverthe- 
less to be observed, that these advantages are held 
subject to the King’s supremacy ; which, consequent- 
ly, gives to the crown the right of presentation to 
Roman Catholic church livings in Lower Canada, 
where there is no other legal authority to make such 
presentations. This very important right has hither- 
to, through connivance, been suffered to be exercised 
by the Roman Catholic bishop, who is always no- 
minated by the governor or person administering the 
government of the province for the time being, as 
the representative of his Majesty. But, for want of 
proper authority from the crown, the parochial cler- 
gy of Lower Canada labour under very serious dif- 
ficulties ; and, from some suits which have of late 
years been brought into the provincial courts, but 
which have not been carried to a final issue, there is 
great reason to doubt whether, by legal process, 
they can enforce payment of tithes from their pa- 
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rishioners, should the latter be inclined to dispute Canada. 
to remark farther, on this 


the point. We have only 
subject, that the Roman Catholic clergy of this co- 
lony are more distinguished by their devout, inoffen- 
sive, and humane dispositions, than by their learn- 
ing or talents; and that they are regular and rigid 
in the observance of their religious ceremonies; but 
have much less bigotry and party-spirit, than the ec- 
clesiastics. of the same church in any other country. 
They live on the most friendly terms with their Pro- 
testant neighbours ; attend each other’s baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, without scruple ; and have 
even been known to make use alternately of the same 
place of worship. They certainly afford a proof, as 
adduced by Mr Burke, that the full and complete 
toleration of Catholics is not necessarily followed by 
revolt and independence on their part; since, when 
all our Protestant colonies revolted and joined them- 
selves to France, ‘* Popish Canada was the only place 
which preserved its fidelity; the only place in Which 
France got no footing.’ The great mass of the 
people are affirmed, by recent travellers and residents 
in the colony, to be still quiet and inoffensive, and 
as ready to obey any order of government as the 
people of Great Britain. Various measures have 
been proposed with a view to encourage and con- 
firm them in their allegiance ; upon the probable ef- 
ficacy of which it is not our province to pronounce. 
an opinion, and which could not with propriety be 
discussed in the present work; but we have been de- 
sirous, in devoting so considerable a space to the sub- 
ject, to contribute our aid to attract a greater de- 
gree of the public attention to so valuable, interest · 
ing, and extensive a portion of the British domi- 
nions; and we submit the present sketch to our read - 
ers with greater confidence, as it has been honoured 
with a revisal, and many important additions, from 

entlemen of character and ability who have,resided 
in the colony, and who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. See Modern Univ. Hist. vols. xxxix. 
& xl; M<Kenzie’s Voyages in North America; Car- 
ver’s Travels in North America; Long's Travels in 
North America; Heriot’s Travels 1 h the Ca- 
nadas ; Grey's Letters from Canada ; Weld’s Tra- 
vels in Americas Boulton’s Sketch of Upper Canada; 
Lambert’s Travels in Canada; and particularly Sir 
James Marriott’s Plan of a Code of Laws for the 


Province of Quebec, printed in the year 1774, and 


now to be had of Mr Bickerstaff, bookseller, Lon- 
don.“ (4) . 7 ’ 


The writer of this artiele has been indebted. to WILLIAM EIIIox, Esq. M. P. for much valuable and original information 


respecting Canada. 
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' CAN 7 
CANAL. See INLAND NaviGATion. 
CANANORE, Canura, or ColANA Da, a town 

and principality of Hindostan, lies at the bottom of 

a small bay on the coast of Malabar. It was very 

early possessed by the Portuguese, who, about the 

year 1605, obtained leave of the king of the coun- 
try to build a fort, which they secured with a strong, 
garrison. Having thus become a point of communi- 


cation with Europe, and being well supplied by the 


CAN 


adjoining country, with abundance of rice, pepper, Cananore. 
sugar, cardamoms, ginger, tamarinds, and other val. 


able commodities, it soon rose to be a populous and 
commercial city; and, about the middle of the 18th 
century, when it was under.the power of the Dutch, 
who had. established a considerable factory at this 


place, nearly 200 vessels arrived annually in its har- 


bour. In 1770, Cananore was sold by the Dutch 
to the ancestors of the present reigning family, for 


Sb 


Cananorey 
- Gana. poo Saib; 
◻◻ uuader 


CAN 
— —— „It was afterwards seized by Tip- 
ut is now subject to the British, who, 
General Abercrombie, took ion of the 
fort on the 17th of December 17 — The Bi or 
lady of Cananore, however, who at present manages 
the affairs of the royal family, during the minority of 
her son, is still allowed to retain the nominal sove- 
-reignty of the district. She pays an annual land. tax 
of 14,000 rupees to the Company, and is allowed to 
collect all the revenues, except the customs. Her 
- territories on the continent are very small, extending 
no where above two miles from the town. The sur. 
face is, in „ high and ‘uneven ; but it is all 
capable of cultivation, though a small part of it on- 
ly is fitted for rice ground. She possesses also most 
of the Lacadive islands, which, however, are 80 
wretchedly poor, that the tribute which she derives 
from them is altogether trifling. Her principal re- 
sources arise from trade, which she carries on to a 
considerable extent in vessels of her own, with Ara- 
bia, Bengal, and Sumatra; and 4 her commercial af- 
fairs are so well managed, says Dr Buchanan, “ that 
she will soon, it is said, recover the losses that she is 
alleged to have suffered from the rapacity of some 
British officers, during the wars of Malabar.“ The 
town of Cananore stretches about half a mile along 
the shore, and is defended by a strong fortress, whic 
was formerly considered impregnable, and several de- 
tached forts situated on every side. It is very nar- 
row, except near the centre, where it runs a little 
e into the. land, and is terminated by a battery, 
Spice Fort. It contains several very good hou- 
ses, which are possessed by Mahometan merchants ; 
but its eastern extremity is chiefly inhabited by fish- 
ermen, and consists only of a group of miserable 
huts. The fortress stands n the 
town, upon a promontory, whic jects about a quar- 
ter of elle int — It ton — 
mand of the bay; and, since the province was ceded 
to the Company, has been considerably strengthened 
with works after the European fashion. The sea 
-surreunds it on all sides, except on the north-west, 
where eee from the land by a deep ditch 
and strong fortifications.. It contains the wharf, 


1 


where vessels may lie with great safety during summer, 


but, in winter, it affords very little security; a hospi- 
tal, the chief's house, the warehouses, and lodgings 
‘for the different officers of the Company. The house. 
of the present Biby is very large, and is one of the, 
best sultan’s palaces in India, Cananore still pos- 
sesses a flourishing trade, though its exports have 


been considerably diminished by the disturbances of 


‘Cotiote; and it 
is about 15 miles north-west from Tellich and 
— in N. ae 4 E. Long. 75° 14. Bee Bu- 
chanan’s Journey t 8 Ho. vol. ii. p. 553 5 
Aud Ri 


Bartolomeo’s Voyage, p. ! a plan of t 
and fort, in the’ Geb Repost F 


u ö ory vol i. (1) 
CANARA, a province of Hindostan, extends 
along the Malabar coast between the 12th and 15th 
degree of N Lat., and is from 30 to 90 miles in. 


breadth. It is separated from the Mysore by the 


Western Ghauts, and comprehends the countries of 
Tulava and Haiga, with a small portion of Malayala 
on the south, and of Kankana on the north. Its 
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part of the 


‘neighbourhood of the coast. In many 
grows gradually worse as you approach the moun- 


‘the country, it is very favourable to p 
‘Some of the mountains are covered with stately fo- 


employs’ from 25 to 30 vessels. It 


town 


— 


CAN 
name is supposed to be an European corruption 
was bestowed upon it, because it belonged to the 


princes of that nation ; and we may observe, that, on 
the other side of the peninsula; the Carnatic received 


its name from the same origin, and the same cause, 
when first conquered by the Mi 


oslems. Though the 
air in this country is, in general, pure aud pleasant, 
and the climate salubrious, yet, in some p itis 
extremely unhealthy, particularly in the northern 
rovince. In Tulava heavy rains and 
strong westerly winds prevail, between the middle of 
May and the middle of August. The rain which 
they have during the other seasons of the year comes 
from the east, and commonly falls in gentle showers; . 
and, in the winter months, from November to March, 
the weather is dry, but the air is reckoned cold by 


the natives. The soil throughout this province is in 


general good; and uces abundance of rice, of 


‘which great quantities are N to Europe and 


various parts of India. The best in quality is in the 


laces, it 


tains, where the rains are sometimes so excessive, as 
greatly to injure the crops; but in the inland part of 
tations.— 


rests of various kinds of wood, among which the 
teak is the most valuable; indeed, the Western 
Ghauts, in general, present a very different appear- 
ance from those in the east. Instead of the naked 
sun-burnt peaks of the latter, the hills here, though 
steep and stony, are by. no means rugged, but are 
covered with a rich mould, and, in many places, the 


rocks cannot be observed without digging. “ The 
strata on the Western Ghauts,”’ fiye' DF Buthitan, 


% are much covered with the soil; so that it is in 


few places only that they are to be seen. Having 
no compass, I could not ascertain their course; but 
so far as I could judge from the sun in a country so 
hilly, they appeared to run north and south, with a. 
dip to the east of about 30 degrees. Wherever it 
appears on the surface, the rock, although extreme- 
ly hard or tough, is in a state of decay; and, owing - 


to this decay, its stratified nature is very evident.—. 


The plates, indeed, of which the strata consist, are 


in general under a foot in thickness, and are subdi- 


vided into rhomboidal fragments by fissures, which 


‘have a smooth surface. It is properly an aggregate 
5875 composed of quartz, impregnated wit 
blende. 


0 horn- 
From this last it acquires its great tough · 


ness. In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems 


to waste faster than in others, and thus leaves the 
‘stone divided into zones, which are alternately po- 


rous and white. This rock contains many small 
crystallized particles apparently of iron. Below 
the Ghauts, the country consists of lalerile or 
brick-stone; but it is much intermixed with gra- 
nites and talcose argilite, which seems to be no- 
thing more than à potstone, impreguated with 
more argil than usual, and assuming a slaty form.” 
—* The strata of Tulava, near the sea coast,“ says 
the same author, “ resemble entirely those of Ma- 
layala, and consist of ‘laterite or brick-stoue, with a 
very few rocks of granite interspersed. This gra- 


of © Canara. 
Karnata, a people residing above the Ghauts, andi. 
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ground, and 1789 were fit for gardens. According Canara. 
to a survey made in 1793, the garden ground of this 4 
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Canara. nite is covered with a dark black crust, and is totally 
free from veins of quartz, or of felspar. In many 


places, large masses of the granite, immersed in the 
Pe are in a state of decay; the black mica has 
entirely disappeared, and the white felspar has crum- 
bled into powder, lesa the quartz in angular mas- 
ses. These sometimes form so large a share of the 
whole rock, that, after the decay of the other com- 
ponent parts of the granite, they firmly adhere.“ 
In Tulava, all the lands are private property; but 
in Haiga, the hills and forests, and in Soonda, a 
district of Kankana above the Ghaute, the arable 
land belong to government. Every man pays a cer- 
tain land- tax, and cultivates his property in whatever 
manner lie pleases. Some of them let their lands up- 
on a lease of from four to ten years; and the rent 
demanded is generally two mene of rice for every 
moray of land of the first quality; one and a half 


for middling land; and one for the worst land. The 


most wealthy cultivators keep from 20 to 25 ploughs ; 
those in moderate circumstances have from four to 
six ; but the greatest proportion of farmers have on- 
“ly one. All agricultural labour is performed by hi- 
red servants and slaves. Of the former, a man is al- 
‘lowed 2 hantes of clean rice per day, or 212 bushels 
in the year, with 14 rupees worth of cloth, a pagoda 
in cash, and a house; and a woman the same quan- 
‘tity of cloth, and three-fourths of her husband's al- 
lowance of grain. A male slave has 14 hanies of 
rice a-day, with an annual allowance of 29 rupees 
worth of cloth, and is permitted to build a hut in 
the cocoa-nut garden; a female has only 1 hany per 
day, with the same quantity of cloth. 

Most of the cultivated lands of this country are 
sown with rice. Of this plant they have a great va- 
‘riety of kinds, each of which requires a particular 
soil, and a particular method of culture. Some of 
them produce three crops in the year, others onl 
one; and they differ greatly from each other, bot 
in the quantity of the produce, and in the quality of 
‘the grain. As much of the rice ground is equally 
adapted for the rearing of sugar canes, the cultiva- 
tion of this article might be increased to a consider- 
able extent; but the farmers consider rice a more 
profitable crop, particularly since the late reduction 
‘of the duties upon its exportation ; and consequent- 
ly the sugar is comparatively neglected. Cocoa nuts, 
betel nuts, mangoes, pepper, cardamoms, turmeric, 
ginger, &c. are produced in great abundance ; and 
several cucurbitaceous plants, with a variety of kit- 
chen stuffs, are cultivated in almost every garden. 
Black pepper grows spontaneously in the woods, 
and wild nutmeg and cinnamon are very common. 
The forests abound with sandal, teak, and sissa trees, 
which furnish a considerable revenue to government. 
In the southern division of the province there were, 
in 1800, 247,218 morays of rice land in a state of 
cultivation, which employed 71,716 ploughs; and, 
besides forests, it contained 111,9654 morays capable 
of culture, of which 24,181 morays were cleared for 
grass, 7043 were capable of being converted intorice 


division contained 695,060 cocoa nut trees; 1,155,850 
betel nuts; 59,772 mangoes; 368,828 pepper wines, 


and 54,362 of other descriptions. Since that time, 


however, it is supposed that the number of each kind 


has been fully doubled. In the northern division, 
the proportion of lands under cultivation, and those 
capable of being so, are, to the sterile lands, nearly as 


26.7 is to 73.3. The number of ploughs in 1801, 


were 26, 147, and the quantity of sugar annually pro- 
duced, was estimated at about 11,483 maunds of nearly 
30 lb. each. The produce of the waste lands in this 
division, according to the statement of the collector 
of the revenue, is contained in the following tables: 


IN THE DISTRICTS BELOW THE GATS. 
Sandal wood trees 5 ot „ i 10,143 


Teak trees, cut annual) 3,183 
Sissa trees, do. „ e e ee 298 


Honey, annually, ... . 8 maunds. 

Wax, do. nete , do, 74 seers. 

Wild cinnamon, do. 123 do. 35 do. 

Cabob China, f do. 118 do. 363 do. 

-Nutmegs, do. 40, do, 284 do. 
do. 1058 do. 


Wild pepper, 384 do. 
IN THE DISTRICTS ABOVE THE OHaurs. 


Sandal wood trees en el Chere 12,893 


Teak tree», He d ds Be eis 
Sissa tree@y e e % de e n e 8 
Honey, annually . 33 maunds. 14 seers. 
Wa, do. 72 da, 7nd do. 
Wild cinnamon, do. 17 do 30 do. 
Cabob China, do. 49 do. 10 do. 
Wild pepper, do. 34 do. 8 do, 


Buffaloes and oxen are almost the only cattle in 
Canara; and are chiefly bred in the distriets near the 
Ghauts. Good cows are very scarce, and are in ge- 
neral wretchedly kept. A few swine are fed b 
some of the lower casts; but the inhabitants rear nei- 
ther horses, sheep, goats, nor asses. Tigers are, in 
some districts, very numerous, but there are no ele- 
phants. The number of horned cattle in the et 
vince is supposed to amount to 420,569, of which 
97,356 are buffaloes. ; 

The commerce of Canara, since the country be- 
came subject to the Company, and was thus freed 
from the ruinous exactions with which it was loaded 
by the sultans of Mysore, has begun to assume a 
more active appearance. Many wealthy merchants 
from Surat, Cutch, Bombay, and other places to- 
wards the north, have come to settle in the province; 
and many of the inhabitants, who were formerly de- 
terred by the oppressions of the government, and 
were even obliged to leave the country, are now be- 
ginning to return and to engage in commerce. Few 
vessels, however, belong to this province, and those 


* 


The moray or mudi, a dry measure of Canara, is equal to 1755; bushel; and the moray, or land measure, is equal to 


49,005 square feet, or nearly 1,4, acre. 
+ Cabob China are the buds of the cinnamon tree 


Canara. which aré employed in its trade chiefly belong to o- 
ice is the grand article of exportation; 


ym” ther 8. 
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came into the possession of the Company, will shew Canara. 


which, t with betel-nut, cocoa-nut, pepper, 
sandal-wood, cinnamon, Cabob 50 
nica) and turmeric, form a very lucrative traffic wit! 
Surat, Bombay, Muscat, Ciitch, Goa, Malabar, and 
the Marattah countries above the Ghauts. The prin- 

ipal imports are blue and white cotton cloths from 
Surat and Cutch ; salt from Bombay and Goa; raw 


silk and sugar from China and Bengal; a kind of 
red dye, called 


ghee (boiled butter) from Surat, Great quantities 
of cloth are also brought from above the Ghauts by 
the Marattah merchants, and those of Bangalore and 
Cuddapa. 2 4 
A statement of the exports and imports by sea in 
the southern division of Canara for two years durin 
the government of the sultans, and for one since it 


China, cut (terra Japo- 


ia, from Muscat; and oil and 


how much the commercial prosperity of the county 
0 


has increased by a change of government. 

Exports. Imports. 
agodas. Fans, s.|\Pagodas. Fans, Anas, 
In 1788 | 58.581, 4 24 39.118 5 14} 

1790 | 68.903 0 313.641 6 2 
1795 172.427 2 10 184461 7 13 


The principal articles of commerce during the last 
of these years, is contained in the following table, 
which is selected and abridged from the revenue ac- 
counts given by Dr Buchanan in his Journey from 


Madras through Mysore, &c. 


A STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY SEA, IN THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF CANARA FoR 1795 


2 EXPORTED. — IMPORTED. 
ARTICLES. 
Quantity. * Price. + Quantity. Price. 
Corges. Morays.Hanies.|Pagod. Fan. A -Morays. Hanies.] Pagod- Fan. Anas. 
Rice, ere ® %%% „6 7080 11 21 141605 4 * 6 69 20 — 1389 ; 5 + 
andies. Maunds. Seers. ane andies.Maunds. Seers. 
Blackpepper, ....|' 460.12 20 15200 6 4 [ 49 17 — 1641 7 8 
Betel- nut. 144 19 25 1739 7 12 [ 61 14 — 740 4 — 
Sugar-candy, ... 3 10 6 5 — 16 12 30 713 8 — 
Camphor, see ae eee one eee ane , ane oo — 17 7% 328 1 5 
“Incense, oeeese ee ove eo ote oe oo — 8 10 29 4 6 
Cummin-seeds, . . « 1 30 1 «Sts 80 8 15° — | 173 9 15 
Sealin Wax, 243 1 16 20 39 5 6 — 5 — . 7 — — 
Cathilla, “ese we eee „„. *. *. ** „„ one 12 7 30 . 776 1 14 
Asafcetida, see eee eee one oon one ove ae 1 6 20 156 9 ll 
Tamba, Pittal, and Kas- / N 
; saund, ee ee a *. oe eee on one on 8 8 — 330 8 12 
Silk thread, n ove oon „. ane ase oon — 9 231 1 2 
Candles, —— — eee ee eee * 2 ove 3 3 27 8 364 5 14 
Bass. 2 3 19 8 2 13 9 133 120 4 2 
Jasta Mathoo,....) 5 9 — $8 1 8 6 ist is soy Be 
: Soap, see 2 9. ** ow eee ove eee 17 9 eas ud 211 1, 12 
Tobacco, . 2 . ae oe * * ose oo 104 2 10 1530 6 6 
Sanapoo ) 5 * 15 ** * * on „„ „„ „ n 11 18 10 113 8 8 
Flowers of Hemp, . . Sy a... P 28s 8 F 
Sy hai A. 6. 614 42 -¢ 6 — — 42 4 — — 1 — 41 15 N : 8 
} U > “fe *# @ ® 1 9 1. 5 unn 15 5 38 . 101 
Sabor d . 3 3 20 24 3 — 1 11 20 “6 Se 
Onions, — re — „ . * oe „„ „* 107 1 — 486 9 13 
Oil, 2 — 8 ee one eee eee eee 2 eee 374 8 20 383 7 13 


As many of the weights and measures of the Hindoos, though called by the same denomination, vary in quantity accord - 
purposes 


ing to the different 
15 


to which they are applied, it is difficult to ascertain the exact value of each. In order, however, 


8 some idea of them as they are used in the foregoing Table, we observe, that the standard Seer weight, or 


article 
nearly 540 Ih. 


The Hany used in this Table is a measure 


rays are equal to one Corge, 


er should weigh 24 Bombay rupees, making nearly nine ounces avoirdupois, but these pieces 
n Canara, the merchants commonly use 
to about 9.75 ounces. Of these Seers, 44 is s 


rather a scarce 
Dubs or Dudus, which are somewhat heavier, and ‘consequently raise the Seer 
upposed equal to one Maund or Mana: and 20 Maunds make one Candy, or 


hol capacity of 64,28 cubical inches, of which 42 make a M ; and 42 Mo- 
or about 52 bushels. ro * 


+ The value of the Pagoda is about S6. sterling. It is divided into 10 Fanams or Hunas; which are again subdivided into 


Anas, or fractions of 16 parts. 
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EXPORTED. r IMPORTED. wy ae 
ARTICLES. fn ee 
Quantity. Price Quantity. „ Friee, 
Candies. Maunds. Sers. Pagod. Fan. Anas. Candles. Mauunds. ‘Seers.| Pagod. Fan, Anas. 
Cocoa nut kernels, 4 15 — 41 5 10 Idd. 2 an. | tore. Ss 
Garlick; . «s+. +: OP 183 11 164 6 15 1 4 — 7 2 — 
Gudd, or Jago, 2 18 114 929 1 1 2 15 23 16 3 15 
Cordag ... 28 19 30 153 14 160 18 5 951 9 6 
Tamarinds, „„ „ 0) 8 eee „ oe soe ove eee 19 3 — 91 5 2 
Capsicum 21 1 176° Set 3 14 30 20 8 — 
White thread, 6° 8 10 22 0 14 — 5 213 1 
Dates, 132 40 80 83 9 12 S 414 4 3 
Jusham nm 13 30 27 5 — 1.3889 92 878 
Sandal oil. ak 203 160 - — — 14 72 172 4 4 
Madder . 19 20 220 5 9 183 | ne 
Almond. 1 135 — 27 6 4 5 14 20 91° 4 11 
Cupper Sooth, ooo eee “eee ove oe aoe 4 4. 2 10 1 15 1 8 “ 
Ghee, or boiled butter; ooo oe eee ese eee ove $1 1 20 0 8 1533 4 5 — p 
Paupdah Caur, ... 8 a . SLH 
N 14 4 20 70 9 12 189 4 — 1078 2 10 
Rose water oes. heh 4 . 1 17 — 1 
Sandal wood. 910 — 20 N a Oo oe a ee 
Cloves, ever ee we ee ooo one ore eee ose 90 — 3 30 72 5 — 
Pulling... “apap ROE eee ea: e 60 6 14 
Ralli Bib. e eee 8 4 17. 20 37 3 12 
Cleo, ysinsy.e a „ be - Sn. oe 233 7 6; 137 20. 145 4. 2 
r 6 11 30 3 — — 274 1 a et 
Minbassy, ele ee « 8 oon ooo one oon oon one 6 — 20 45 1 i 14 
Sugar. 72 3a 30 443 7 8 200 12 — | 3937 5 10 
f Corge, or score by Corge, or score by. } . . 
number. number. n 
Cloths of various kinds, 47 174 834 8 8 [ 2214 13338678 35 5 
Taffetas, ä 2 * * g ove oue ove eve 24 N 3 ; 853 — 5 
Turbans, 2 «4c „ oe een ose on ooo eee 8 8 . ‘ 147 x 7 15 
Shawls, jo „ eee 580 ane 0 eee eee 3 10 . . 367 anne. 
Looking- glasses, *¢e ove ore ase eos ese ove 166 ; 45 1 1 7 * 
Rose - water glasses, * ae „ 118 22 Bur 
Matts, ——— 2 een, ore eco eee doe eee 233000 466 . = he 
Wikies caps eigen wa 100 6 7 8 {I 27113 473 4 10 
Paper, in reams, . . « 344 68 5 — 195 390 —— 
Cocoa - nuts, „ „ 4 Tr) eee eee eo . 9. oe 806585 7 4286 9 8 J 
Box, „56566 eee eee eee eee eee oo 47 587 5 a 
Wine, or Leaguer; of} © VV 
Liquors . N e „ 48 1120 - — 
Large matts, errs Sr eee eee eee 9 eve oo 143 * 39 1 Torr 14 A, 
Raw Betel nuts. . 19000 ee Ghee war” 61 8 14 
Horses, „ wee, O14, fe { ere eee oe eee eee N 20 Een 
el Thauq d, «la oe. ame let eer ties. tea 191 312 7 Bh 
Handkerchiefs . . „ 3 764 corge & 3 1068 1 13 
5 Shoes, „ se oe 9 ave ove oon 8 do, 15 3 23 . 2 joni) 
Poth Custy, Many Sur, 5 . eee ee eee ore 77 do. 10 ‘ 31. . 1 . 5 
Cocoa-nuts, 2d. — ne eve eee ose eee eee 60161 . F 189 1 
Matts of cocoa nut 5 
leaves, ——— elle woo eee abe soe eee ove i 2456 ; 64 * yas a 
Paper bundles, ave eee 0 7 ace eee 72 : 51 4 — 4 5 
N Wood, eee e eee ees eee eee eee eee 133 corge K 5 172 7 53 2 Pex hi mF 
Tinte Boriah; N „ eon 2 aee aoe ere 327 do. me 2. ; : 96 7 9 51 ass | 
Spectacles, . 2...» - a apa pen 45 do. 18 34 6 14 
Silk r n oe eee ove eee eve ove 4 do. 3 | 57 — — 3 
Pin an Do 8 95K % | ea one ove * see 405 do. 8 el u 78 den 12 
Klar feather, 5 eee ee oun ote ayer es th 24. do. 1 n ai} 0 43 4 uf 8 
Looking. glasses cover l * f ie : 
ed with paper, see aoe eee eee eve eee 94 de. TT: * 43 f 8 0 9 
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coa- nut- oil, and raw silk to the annual amount of 
20,388 pagodas ; and its principal imports are cloths, 
cotton, thread, blankets, tobacco, black cattle, and 
sandal-wood, to the value of 37,455 pagodas, 

The commerce of the northern division of the pro- 


—— N EXPORTED. IMPORTED. 
ARTICLES. © | — ee ——̃ 
j Quantity. | Price, Quantity. Price. 
und Täg, on iste rte „ wer eed Im SSeorge 11]. 22 6 — 
Ivory combs, 5 2 6 ele oe oon * one one oe, 67 do. 5 38 3 7 
Pa r umbrellas, — * *. ** * * on 49 do. 16 111 3 8 
Sa TON, + «+s ee 59 can. 5ma. 30see N 414 9 14 
Adohdy, „ 6 @ „ ote 200 25 8 — 
Gunne Bindeh, . « 227 20 4 6 ( 8 
28 Corges. Mor. Ian. _ |\Corges. Mor. Han. ; 
Withulla,. . 5. so» 3 19 — 683 3 9 128 21 30 3438 9 — 
Churudahy, „ „ ef” ow owe ae 9339 8 7 ‘ 2229 9 6 
[Cumba. Solagie. Do. 
Salt, „ „ a? „2 „„ „ © *@ „ * oe oo ove ore $1 53 24 2619 4 8 
SUNDRIES, amounting! 7 
to * „* 7S © 28 Pre oer ore 6 g 1099 8 9 „„ „ : eee 4540 6 5 
| . Total... 172,427 2 10 81461 7 13 
The exports of this division by land consist chiefly vince is equally flourishing, as will be seen ‘from the 
of salt, ele. fh, betel-nut, ginger, cocoa nuts, co- annexed tables; che first of which coutains the ave- 


rage annual exports and imports by sea of the north- 
ern districts we. on the Ghauts, in the years 1800-1, 
and the other is a statement of the land commerce of 
the whole division for the same years. 


THE AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY SEA IN THE NORTHERN DIVISION OF CANARA BELOW 
THE GHAUTS, FOR 1800—l. 


EXPORTED. 


| IMPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. * 


Price. Quantity. Price. 


Do. rough. ....- 6 


Jo of su cine 54 1 0 
Palinerd Papers 


ra Jagory .. . \437 pieces. ‘as , : “ 
Turmerick. .. 6 . ./ 174 ca. 43 ma. O seers. 476 0 4 0 5 
Coriander seed... - 0 204 3 9 0 108 
Onions —ð*A 1 0 103 1 3 0 102 
Chillces or Capsicum . 41 8 2184 5 33 0 162 
Cinnamon 4 4 0 81 <i i * * ae 
Do. flowers 1 4 0 252 4 — os * aus 
| Dry cocoa nuts 22 0 95 421 2} 0 1349 12 


Rice, cleaned. . . 2363 corges, 5 morays./141,837rupecs.| 2corg. $4 mora. 118 rupees.) 
of 19,323 647 d 3 do. 1687 


Ragy, Cynosurus) .| 2 1 716 wast EI cere Lehi was Seg 
Pulse 5 8 2 47 4 8025 13 do. 18 do. 260 
Wheat 3 0 14 13 do. do. 244 
. ad 0 3105 621 0 do. 76434 do. 2419 
G n oo 12 ca. 3 ma. 69 seers. 731 3 ca. 1 ma. 10seers| 165 
Ghee, boiled butter . | 0 : 24 “ae 1 2 9 149 
Betel-nut, Ist sort . . [1953 1 11,740 11 02 0 72 
Do. 2d do. . 896 2 6 36,577 — — * r e 
Do. 34 do.. 1284 34 4688 ae — se cae OW 
Do. 4th do. . . , 538,605 pieces. 620 98,500 pieces. 78 
26 15 ... . 2784 ca. 34 ma. 9 seers.] 28,030 O; ca. 4 ma. O seers, 50 

N „244 „„ *. eee owe 0 138 


* 41 5 
1100 128 33 0 -|- 866 


The Seer measure, in the two last tables, is 73.683 cubical inches, of which 51} make a Moray, and 1470 4 Corge. 
The Candy, Maund, and Seer weight, are the same as before stated; the Tak is equal to 40 cubits ; the Lead is the common 
burden.of a man; and the Rupee is valued at about 28. sterling. : 
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354 . CANARA. 
EXPORTED. | IMPORTED. 
ARTICLES. 
Quantity. Price. d | Quantity. Price. 
Tamarinds ...... 113 ca. 24 ma. O seers} 114 rupees. * * O seers. 44 rupees 
Ginger ri des at . 1 1 0 94 
Cocoa - nut rope pret 2 5 4170 wont | Nay Sue? 5 5 “i 
China sugar ..... 24 2 0 235 112 2 0 960 
Sugar-candy ..... see oe see sey 1} 33 5 270 
Dry dates os aes me dis: 614 5 0 1364 
Dates} sc. 3s LR 5 os 2 5 $123 41 0 4522 
Camphor....... 2 ace wes 3 4 0 43 0 176 
Benjamin ae eee es 8 04 8 0 80 
. ae eeu bt e 1290 
. . er Bs of 93 162 
R e 180 1 § 3 43 
Asafetida ...... ie aos hah 2 0 3 13 990 
Cauvee or paint + “se ove — 54 2 0 120 
Paring Chucka . 1. | ws Keli no Ad © Sates 0 80 
F be a 8 288 SPS Aa 20 
Fenn 140 pieces. 28 400 pieces. 80 
Gopee Chundenum 04 ca. 3 ma. O seers, 3 10 ca. 34 ma. O seers) 129 
F aie 75 ove — , of 5 43 300 
L * a * re ‘ 0 4 0 145 
eee is rn Yavin: le ips shin 1 we bye 5 — 1 2 0 88 
White thredd . O02 0 0 180 being: Shale $s * 2 
V * aes . * 6 27 0 133 
AA 6 44 0 745 105 34 8508 
Sealing- wan oe epee iat ‘ N 04 of 3 103. 
Blue cloths...... 5 2 : 554 kod. 5tak. Opieces. 3720 
. age BH ly cine 41 45 0 680 
Case shawlss 8 * 0 : im 0 40 0 560 
Nan keen 1 8 1 ‘ ore 63 42 0 400 
Nar Mud dee me . " 2 84 0 202. 
. . YO Site sat e 130 
White blankets 6 . . we 412 1 1 257 
Black, aie eo . 5 8 — TY 0 5 80 
Mus rooms — ; * 15 57 0 698 
China Peelown. ... . a3 ; 8 Ve 3 0 290 
Soorlee Thun. i g ‘i 0 0 0 125 
Dumm as ke : ; 4 ot Fe 10 310 
Moocmall ..... = io i : * 0 2 0 120 
Mooctay cloth .... i. 10 : . 40, 0 „ 
China handkerchiefs . pt i . * 3 3641 0 1188. hO 
Ganv ae . oth 5 15 . 6 0 0 180 ) 
Red Dungree .... 4 1 N 23 4 0 88 
Kinkop (silk cloth) ... 1 ; 0 2900. 100 
Silk woman's cloth. ; 0 91420 940 
KelkeeDo. ..... 0 21 O0 147 
Howrunga Jubbee ; Pet het. f 
„ ais 5 0 3 90 
0 4 14 66 0 1274 
China ware 16 ei. 431 
r ee * 2 0 0 8 154 
se 48,795 975 172,399 4.000 , 
Country paper, reams * e 60 607 
Betel leaf bundles 6000 6000 f 173 26 
Balder bultoo 32 candies. 200 ee oe ” 
Mummeeties ..... 140 pieces. 140 . 5 te ee 
ae. 318 318 „ * 
Sandal wood .... . 803 ca. 64 ma. 5 seers.] 64,660 oe 
.SunprRIgs, to the a- ’ ' 
MOUNT Of sdecidtn all, 00 19,839 “ 2428 . 
Total ei 331,532rupees. ee 44,585 rupees? 


Canara: . 
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Ing ANNUAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY LAND iN TA WHOLE NORTHERN DIVISION oF CANARA, 1800—1. 
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. 428 f EXPORTED, IMPORTED. 
; ARTICLES. 
. Quantity, | Price. Quantity. Price. 
Rupees. |; : Rupees. 
Salt | 111264 maunds 74176 |; 36034 maunds, and 30 loads | 16128 
Oil-seed * eee eee 18 do. 24 366 maunds 190 
: 14944 maunds, 5 seers, 
Sweet-oil * * >. „4 * eee eee eeeeee „„ and 1 pot 5985 
. 11714 maunds, 7§ seers, 
Cocoa-nut-oil . ... 12744 pots 12740 and 1140} pots 13810 
D oel — 52 maunds 1265 
5 4 —— 3048 maunds, and 7 loads 4070 
Toner N. 96 maunds 96 258 maunds 130 
Onions .... ag op ES BRD By RE eee 177 do. 90 
Coriander ed el — aa 105 do. 158 
Turmerick ...... 97 do., 3 loads 156 NN eee 
Cut (terra Japonica) . 184 maunds, and 4 lead 555 ae 1 est, 5 seers, 7 685 
Dry cocoa nuts 955 maunds 3820 49 maunds 147 
A 8173 maunds 2453 713 maunds, and 27 load 1472 
Dry dates * 8006 06 153 do. 612 r rn ws, Bee... 2. - 
China sugar ssossess — 1412 maunds, and 1 load 1460 
Ghee, (boiled butter) en 1 24 maunds 168 
Honey 1 8 © ye 24 maunds and 1 load 181 —.— 
1813 ma., 21 seers, and 
Wax E „„ © „ „„ „ © @ 2 nik! 2 5 3 2017 err eee 
Cotton 2 814 maunds 163 
* Cinnamon oer © wee 84 maunds 252 3 er r rennen 
Brimstone ..... . ores ‘ rine | 288 maunds 1 864 
9216 maunds, and 431 16944 maunds, and 2010 
Cocoaatie”. Sheds . 1470 i Meaeess 1 19247 
Toddy (palm. We 2879 pots 575 2 pots 4 
Iron bars —.—— . 393 ma. and 320 pieces 1422 
Cocoa-nut-cordage. . ere 7 load, and 143 2201 maunds, and 24 load 474 
pieces 
Sali SECM Ls „„ 3 2 maunds 3568 
Silk . shee eee ee 1 load 200 14 pieces 140 
, 597 maunds, 7 load, and 
Black blankets e „„. 351 483 pisces 10615 
Red paint 105 maunds, and 67 load 100 6 maunds 9 
Tobacco....... 53 maunds 88 „ 5830 
Jagory ii. 4. 0s 1077 maunds 2154 18104 maunds 1810 
Sheep -_ ese *# © „ „„ „1 („ —„— 983 1475 
8 Uichada COR yw 5,, 0 Pe Piseqereree. er 1139 pieces 2272 
11 caput ss vss 15 load, and 29 158 , . 
Betel leaf. 1 3 310 load $1 282 maunds, 103 load 319 
2 (litters) ‘ 3 1851 — 9 
ö n 67 „ fence abe tees 
— 2 * ene r e, eee 574 11560 
goed ace 84 maunds, and 73 pices 1470 [e — 
tel nut, Ist.. | 1218183 maunds, 93 seers 618081 1 — 
Ditto, 2d ort. 14959 eeeeee 5 encore 59836 — . 
Ditto, 3d sort aeeeee —— 5356 BOOERO w-jtheee Brea Sis) 2). LSE cc ekmpeent 
Pep, r a) ">, S,“a, *_, © 16 „„ 7 „„: 109863 353 „een 
Car moms „ „„ © „ 145 „ N e 48664. 1 ˙ A o ⅛%˙—¹w e eee 
Sandal wood * 12332 3—*ð˖7. 0 oteeee 1024 r ae ere * 
Sunpnirs to the a- N 
mount of N . eeeeeneee 1123 10515 
; Total, 963833 108045 
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From these tables we may deduce. the following 


gdbtatement, which shews the extent, of the balance of 


trade in favour of this country, in sterlmg money, 
estimating the pagoda at 8s. and the rupee at 28. ster- 
ling. 


Commerce. Exports. Imports. 

By sea in South Canara. . 468, 970 4 38,784 
By land Sede toe Were 8,155 14.982 
By sea in North, do. 33,153 4,458 
By land ee af 1A eee 10,804 
Total 4 206,661 464,028 


Balance in favour of a £142,633 

province... + 

The revenue which the Company derives from this 
country, arises chiefly from the duties upon com- 
merce and the land-tax ; and the produce of these, 
we may conclude, is very considerable, as the sea 
customs of.the southern division alone amounted, in 
1795, to 23,760 pagodas, 5 fanams, and 14 anas, 
being about L.9504 sterling. In Tulava, the land- 
tax, or shista, as it is called by the inhabitants, was 
formerly demanded in rice, and other articles of con- 
sumption, for the troops, at a low rate; but since 
the conquest of the country by the British, it has 
been paid in money, and the part of Malayala, which 
is contained in Canara, yielded, in the first year of 
the Company’s government, 6000 pagodas. We are 
unable, however, to give the full amount of this 
tax ; but we may with safety state it at about one- 
fourth of the gross produce of the lands, 

Canara, before its subjugation by the Sultans of 
Mysore, was possessed by several independent rajas. 
Many of these, upon its first conquest by Hyder 
Ali, were permitted to retain the entire management 
ef the country, on paying an annual tribute, which 
they raised by a land-tax; and even when this per- 
mission was withdrawn, they still enjoyed some valu- 
able privileges. Considerable allowances were grant- 


ed to the temples and Brahmans; and the Christians, 


of whom great numbers of Kankana descent, had 


settled in Pulava, possessed, in quiet, many valuable 


estates in land. Upon the accession of Tippoo, how- 


ever, to the throne of his father, these allowances 
were reduced, and the estates of the Christians con- 
fiscated ; their priests were also thrown into dun- 
geons, their churches destroyed, and the laity for- 
cibly converted to Islamism. But the native chiefs 
were never soentirely subdued by the Mahometan pow- 
ers as the greater part of the Hindoos, and have al- 
ways been able successfully to resist the pretensions 
of their governors to be proprietors of the soil. 
Upon the fall of Seringapatam, and the death of 
‘Fippoo, when this country came into the possession 


of the British, they were even disposed to try how 


far they could assert their independence, and refused 

for a time to settle with the British collector of the 

revenue, until some decisive measures were adopted 

to punish the most obstinate and troublesome. The 

country is now governed by the servants of the Com- 
any. 
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Madras through Mysore, Canara, and 


The inhabitants of Canara are chiefly Hindoos, . 


CAN 


and are divided into casts as in other parts of India, 
each of which has its peculiar manners and customs. 
But such is the state of society in this country, that 
the chastity of their women cannot be depended upon; 
and in order to secure the succession of roperty in 
the family, it is a common law in Tulava, that a man's 
own children cannot be his heirs. He may give them 


money during his life-time, but all that he dies pos- 


sessed of goes to his sisters and to their children. Po- 
lygamy is admitted, and is generally practised. A 
man, however, may turn away any of his wives when- 
ever he pleases, though a woman cannot leave her 
husband’s house without his consent. She then re- 
tires to her brother’s, and may marry again. In some 
casts, if a man's sister be living in his house, she as- 
sumes the active management of it, and his wives have 
no authority. Their 3 is rather peculiar, and 
is called Canarese. It differs considerably from the 
Tamul, or what is called the Malabar language by 
the Europeans at Madras, though they are evidently 
branches of one dialect. Their written characters 
are nearly the same, but in the Canarese there is a 
great admixture of words from different languages. 
In the southern division of Canara, there are 79,856 
houses, of which 2545 are inhabited by Christians, 
5223 by Mahometans, and the rest by Hidacos and 
Pagans. The total population of this district is 
$96,672, of whom 206,633 are males, 190,039 fe. 
males, and 7924 slaves. The houses in the northern 
division amount to 41,380, of which the Christians 
possess 476, the Mahometans 2300; and the Hindoos 
and Pagans the remainder. The number of slaves is 
about 1544, The principal towns in Canara are Man- 
galore and Carwar. See Buchanan’s Tourney from 
Malabar, 

vol. iii. ; Dellon Voyage aux Indes Orientales, p. 195, 
&c.; and Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East Indies, 


P- 103. ) 4 ope he t 

CANARINA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany,, 
p- 184. ° .* „* 1 . . ~ : 

CANARIUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Dicecia, and order Pentandria. See Borany, p. 
336. ‘ * . pate : 

CANARY Iszes, a group of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, which are supposed to be the same 
with the Insul Beate, or Fortunate Isles, of the 


- ancients. They lie about 150 miles west from the 


coast of Africa, between 279 and 30 degrees N. Lat. 
and are seven in number, viz, Lancerota, Forte Ven- 
tura, Grand Canary, Teneriffe; Gomera, Hierro or 
Ferro, and Palma, besides the small islands of Alle- 
granza, Santa Clara, Graciosa, Roca, and Lobos. 
These islands, though particularly described b 
Ptolemy and the Elder Pliny, and though their si- 
tuation was accurately pointed out by Strabo, re- 
mained unknown in Europe after the decline of the 
Roman empire until near the middle of the 14th 
century ; and the first account which we have of the 
Canaries, is from the grant of Pope Clement VI. 
who bestowed them upon Don Louis de la Cerda, with 
the title of king, upon condition that he should cause 
the gospel to be preached to the natives. This grant, 
however, was never actéd upon, owing to the death 


“of Don Louis; and nothing farther was done to- 


Canara; 


Canary 
Isles. 
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Canary the ‘reduction of these islands till the beginning and joyful reception which he experienced from the Canary 

Isles. — following century. During this interval, the inhabitants of Gomera and Ferro, who, without the laden. 
land of Lancerota had been several times visited and least opposition, but rather with chearfulness, gently - 
. lundered by private adventurers, who, in one of submitted to his government. Perceiving that wit 


‘expeditions, carried off a large booty of goat- 
skins, tallow, and sheep, with about 170 of the in- 
habitants, among whom were the king and queen of 
the island. In 1400, a fleet was equipped at the pri- 
vate expence of John de Betancour, a Norman ba- 
ron, and Gadifer de la ye an — 8 of Ro- 
chelle, for the sole of visiting the Fortunate 
NN 
dreading that they were come with the same hostile 
intentions as their former visitors, retired into the 
country ; but observing that the French remained in 
the same situation for several days without attempt- 
ing to molest them, they took courage, and even 
ventured within the camp, where they were so kind- 
ly treated by the chiefs of the expedition, that, laying 
aside all apprehensions, they chearfully assisted the 
French in erecting a fort, which was built at the 
port of Rubicon, Pleased with the ready obedience 
and quiet demeanour of the inhabitants, John de Be- 
tancour determined to pass over to the neighbouring 
island; but here he met with a different reception 
from what he had experienced at Lancerota. The 
inhabitants were much stronger, and of a more war- 
like disposition; and N in great numbers, 
compelled him to r k. Finding that it would 
be impossible to accomplish the conquest of these 
islands with such a handful of men, he set sail for 
Spain, in order to procure fresh supplies; and to 
render more unquestionable his 5 of conquest, 
he obtained a t of the Canaries from Don Henry 
III. then King of Castile. 8 his absence, the 
friendly intercourse between the French and the in- 
habitants of Lancerota had been broken by the cruel 
and licentious behaviour of the garrison which hehad 
left behind; and such was the consequence: of the 
rupture, that the Europeans shut up in the fort were 
ps tea by famine to such an extremity, that they 
must soon either have surrendered or perished, had 
they not been relieved from ‘their perilous situation 
by the arrival of their commander, who soon restored 
tranquillity to the island, and established anew a good 
understanding with the natives, who were left in the 
full enjoyment of their houses, cattle, and liberty. 
A church was built at Rubicon,: named the Invoca- 
tion of St Marcial; and Guadarfia, the King of 
Lancerota, with many of his subjects, were convert- 
ed to the Romish faith, and received the ordinance 


of baptism. . 
upon the affections of these is- 


— 


Betancour so won 
landers, by his kinduess and attention, that they 
looked upon him as a father rather than as a conque- 
ror, and he found in them some of his most faithful 
ö By the same courteous behaviour he gain- 
ed the confidence and friendship of the inhabitants of 
-Forte Ventura, who also embraced the religion of their 
«conquerors; but in his attack upon Grand Canary, 
he was received with such ee ee 
sed with such determined courage, that he was com- 
pelled to retire with considerable loss. His attempt 
upon Palma was equally unsuccessful. These fai- 
lures, however, were compensated by the friendly 


his slender means it would be impossible to extend his 
authority, in their present state of watchful hostility, 
over the other islands, he again embarked for Spain 
in 1408, to solicit assistance from the King of Castile, 
by whom he had formerly been so liberally support- 
ed. But wishing, before his departure, to settle the 
er of those which already submitted, 
made a partition of the lands among his followers, 
reserving to himself a fifth part of the produce, and 
appointed his nephew, Mason de Betancour, gover- 
nor of thei in his absence. Death, however, 
prevented his return; and with him fled for a time 
the prosperity and tranquillity of the Canaries. His 
successors had neither his abilities nordispositions. All 
their measures were marked with severity, deception, or 
injustice ; and the only enterprises undertaken against 
the unconqueredi were merely for the purpose of 
making ‘prisoners, which were sent to Spain and sold 
for slaves. By his arbitrary conduct, Mason de Be- 
tancour became daily more unpopular among the na · 
tives; and he found himself at last so — 
situated, that he disposed of all his ssions in the 
Canaries to the Count of Niebla, in 1418, and re- 
tiring to Madeira, he infamously sold them over again 
to the Infant of Portugal in exchange for some lands 
in that island, which transaction was afterwards pro- 
ductive of considerable contention between the courts 
of Portugal and Castile. Repeated attempts were now 
made for the reduction of Grand Canary, but all with- 
out effect. The Canarians wanted neither conduct 
nor courage. They defended themselves with such 
resolution, — — vk ee was in a manner deemed 
impracticable: and the only advantage that was gain- 
ed by the Europeans after nearly eb years of = 
incessant ‘hostilities, was the building of the fort of 
Gando, and even this was obtained by intrigue more 
than by force. The difficulty of this conquest had 
excited the attention of the court of Spain, who 
viewing the unconquered islands with rather a cove- 
tous eye, and wishing to add them to the Spanish 
crown, pretended that the present governor Diego 
de Herrera was unable to subdue them by his own 
power, and consequently that he should cede them 
to their Catholic Majesties, in order that their reduc- 
tion might 7 — and the natives 
brought to the Christian faith. This cession was 
made in the year 1476, when Diego de Herrera re- 
ceived in lieu of his right ſive millions of maravedis, 
(about 30001.) Nil > te foi ant? nl? ve 
The honour of Spain was now staked! in the enter- 
prize; and an armament, consisting of 900 foot, and 
30 horse, under the command of Don Juan Rejon, 
was dispatched for the reduction of Grand Canary. 
This expedition was well equipped, and provided 
with every n „and accompanied by Don Juan 
Bermudas, — — a person well versed in 
the affairs of the Canary Isles. The troops were 
landed, without opposition, on the 22d of June 1477, 
and their tents were pitched in a commodious plain, 
where now stands the city of Palmas. To secure 
themselves from any sudden attack of the natives, 
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Canary they immediately proceeded to build a castle, aud to 


Isles. 


— — 


thro up a fortification around their camp. The 


existed, respecting the usurpation of some of their 
chiefs, seeing the determination of the Spaniards to 
settle in the island, laid aside all private animosities, 
and, uniting their forces, advanced to the expulsion 
of the enemy. They encountered the Spaniards with 
the fury of men whose liberty and religion were at 
stake; and displayed, in every attack, the most he- 
roic and obstinate resistance. For three hours the 
battle continued without any apparent advantage on 
either side; but the Canarians were unable to with - 
stand the fire arms of the Spaniards, and were com- 

elled to retreat, which they did in good order, with 
the loss of 300 men killed, and their bravest chief 
Adargoma, who was wounded and taken prisoner. 


After this battle, which was called the battle of Gui- 


niguada, the natives, in some measure terrified by the 
sight of the horses, which had appeared for the first 
time in the island, did not attempt to engage the 
Spaniards again on level ground, but retiring to 
the mountainous parts of the country, contented 
themselves with continually harassing the enemy, in 
their marches, and foraging excursions. This species 
of warfare continued for nearly six years, during 
which time the Spaniards had received frequent re- 
inforcements. The Canarians were determined to 
persist rather than submit. In many of their con- 
flicts they had come off victorious; and their cou- 
rage had been roused, and their hatred inflamed, by 
the bad faith of the enemy, who had trepanned about 
200 of their subjected countrymen out of the island, 
under pretence of sending them to the reduction of 
Teneriffe, and carried them to fight against the 
Moors in Barbary, where they all — Jealou- 
sies and contentions had also existed among the Spa- 
nish officers, and before the objeet of the expedition 
was accomplished, three different governors had been 
sent out to Grand Canary. Their progress, however, 
though slow, promised them a successful conclusion ; 
the greatest part of theisland was in their possession ; 
and the natives were reduced to their last strong hold. 
Six hundred Canarian warriors with about a thousand 
women and children, had assembled at the mountain 
of Ansite, a place deemed impregnable, with the re- 
solution of losing their liberty only with their lives. 


But by the persuasion of one of their converted 


chiefs, who had been taken prisoner; and had em- 
braced the Christian faith, they were induced to lay 
aside all thoughts of resistance, and to submit to the 
Spaniards, upon condition of their being protected 
in the possession of their liberties and effects, and 
that especial regard should be paid to the rank and 
digiity of their nobles. This event happened on the 
29th of April 1483, which day is now annually held 
as a great festival throughout the island of Grand Ca- 
nary, where the standard which was then inthe Spanish 
camp, and which is deposited in the church of St 
Anna, is carried in solemn procession. On the 20th 
of February 1487, this island was incorporated into 
the crown of Castile, with the title of kingdom, and 
declared free from certain duties. In the same year 
it was erected into a bishopric by Pope Inno- 
dent VIII.; and its patronage was given to the king 


Canarians, among whom considerable differences had 
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of Spain, and his successors for ever, In 1499, a 
‘body of laws and charters was sent over to Grand 
Canary for the government of its inhabitants; and, 
in 1515, the Emperor Charles V. bestowed on Pal- 
mas, the capital of the island, the title of noble and 
royal city of Palmas. Bek 


Isles. 


After the reduction of Grand Canary, many of the 


Spaniards preferring an active military life to one of 
ease and retirement, which they might have quietly en- 
joyed in ‘that island, looked to Palma and Teneriffe 
as the scenes of farther conquest. Among thesé was 
Captain Alonzo de Lugo, who had served with much 
reputation in the Canarian war, and who, by his in- 
terest at court, procured a grant of the conquest of 
the two islands from their Catholic Majesties. With 
a fleet properly equipped, and well supplied with 
men, ammunition, &c. necessary for the undertaking, 


he sailed for Palma, and on the 29th of Septem- 


ber 1490, landed at the port of Tassacorta, on the 
west side of the island. Having fixed and strongly 


fortified his camp, and also built a chapel, which he 


dedicated to St Michael, he proceeded to the subju- 
gation of the inhabitants. This, in part, he easily 
effected, especially with those of the south west quar- 
ter of the island, whom he reduced, not by force of, 
arms, but by promises and presents. The natives, 
however, in the north-east side, refused all his offers. 
They had formerly suffered very injurious treatment 
from the Spaniards of Ferro, and, suspecting their 
present intruders» of the like intentions, no promises 
could induce them to submit. They retired to one of 
their strong holds among the mountains, which the 
Spaniards called the cauldron, from its resemblance 
to that vessel, and here they defied all the skill and 
valour of their adversaries. But finding that the 
Spaniards had come to settle in the island, and were 
determined upon their reduction, they at last agreed, 
that if the Spaniards would retire to the foot of the 
mountain, they would cothe next day and make their 
submission. Alonzo de Lugo complied, but at the 
same time suspecting that it was merely a stratagem 
to dislodge him from his present position, he left an 
ambush to cut off their retreat, in case they should 
follow him, and afterwards wish to return to the 
cauldron. . When the natives appeared, according to 
the agreement, they found the Spaniards armed, and 
in order of battle, and, apprehensive of some treach- 
erous erie they refused to proceed. But Tanause, 
their chie 
promise, they had nothing to fear. The faith of the 
Spaniard, however, was of too accommodating a na- 
ture to allow the present opportunity to escape, and 
not being yet assured of their real intentions, fell 
upon them with all his forces, when a very bloody 
skirmish ensued, which ended with the death or cap- 
tivity of all the natives. Tanause, who was amon 
the prisoners, was sent over, with several of the other 
chiefs, to Spain, along with the agreeable tidings of 
the conquest. He bitterly complained against Alon- 
zo for his breach of promise, and took it so much te 
heart, together with his being sent out of the island, 
that he obstinately refused all manner of nourishment, 
and starved himself to death. ’ 
The conquest of Teneriffe was not so easily ac- 
complished, and the reverses which — met with in 


„ assured them, that as he had Alonzo's 
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that island, were justly merited by his perfidy at Pal- 
ma. He landed — the port of — Cruz, on the 
$d May 1493, and no sooner had he encamped in 
the plain of Laguna, than he was visited in a as ne 
manner by several of the petty kings of the island, 
who then happened to be at war with Ventomo king 
of Taora. Ventomo was the most powerful and in- 
dependent prince of Teneriffe, and when inyited to 
a conference, and requested by Alonzo to embrace 
Christianity, and become a vassal of the king of Spain, 
he replied: that as to embracing Christianity, he 
knew not, what he meant; and as to his becoming a 
vassal of the king of Spain, he never would, for as he 
was born free, and had all his lifetime continued so, 
so he intended to die. Alonzo, relying upon the 
strength and valour of his forces, and the friendship 
of the other chiefs, who seem to have remained quiet 
spectators of the contest, advanced fearlessly into the 
country. Having made a great booty of cattle, he, 
was returning back, but was intercepted in a nar 
defile by the brother of Ventomo, at the head 
$00 Guanches, who fell upon the Spaniards, with 
such fury, that these being unable, from the nature 
of the place, to avail themselves of their . 
and superiority of numbers, were completely routed, 
and pursued with dreadful slaughter, Ven- 
tomo came up with fresh troops, he found his bro- 
ther resting himself upon a stone by the wayside, 
being much fatigued, and ee severely 
for not joining in the pursuit, the other coolly re- 
plied ; *I have done my part in vanquishing the ene- 
my, now the butchers are doing theirs in killing. 
them.“ In this battle the greatest part of the Spa- 
nish army perished, and Alonzo papers narrowly, 
8 This was the severest defeat the Spaniards, 
had ever experienced in these islands, and the, place, 
where the action was fought is, to this day, called, 
La Mantansa de Ceutejo, “ the slaughter of Cente- 
jo.“ Alonzo, quite e. by this disaster, re- 
embarked the remains of his troops, and returned to, 
Grand Canary. But having received considerable rein- 
forcements from Spain and Lancerota, and, after re- 
cruiting his own forces, he found himself at the head, 
of 1000 foot and 70 horse completely armed. Not, 
discouraged by his late failure, he again proceedec 
to "Teneriffe, ut found the whole island now united, 
inst him. He, however, advanced to the plain of; 
vaguna, . his march all ambuscades and 
i ses. The natives, astonished at his speedy. 
return, after such a defeat, with so large an arma- 
ment, and fin » from the good order and precau. 
tions ee 8 that, in Aina 
encounters, they could make no impression upon the 
Spaniards, thought seriously. of coming — me 
agreement. Having requested a conference, they, 
demanded of the general, why he invaded their island 
in that hos en any provocation, dis- 
turbing the repose of the inhabitants, plundering; 


them of their cattle, and carrying the people into 


captivity? To this Alonzo, replied, that he had no 
cata than to make, them become i —— 
which if they consented to do, they remain 


in quiet possession of their land and effects. To this, 
proposal the Guanches, after some deliberation, agreed; 
and ali who were then present were immediately bap- 
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tised. Having thus peaceably secured the submis- 
sion of the island, Alonzo founded a hermitage on 


calle 


uestra Senora la Victoria, our Lady of 


Victory; and after settling the government on a re- 


gular plan, he laid the foundation of the city of La- 

guna, on the 25th of July 1495.. This conquest com- 

pleted the reduction of the Canaries, which were 

immediately annexed to the crown of Spain, and they 

2 constitute a part of the dominions of that king- 
Om. 

The Canary Islands, before they were subdued by 
Europeans, were divided into several small. states, 
each governed by its respective Guanarteme or prince, 
and separated from one another by a wall. a loose 
stones, frequently crossing from sea to sea. A while, 
island was sometimes under the dominion of one 
Princesse was the case with Ferro, and also. with. 

eneriffe, a few years before its conquest; though 
at that time it was divided into nine different kings 
doms. The royal dignity in this island was elective ; 
and the king was always obliged to marry a person, 
of his own rank. If sucha one, however, could not 
be found, he took his own sister, not being permitted 
to debase his family by a mixture of plebeian blood. 
Besides these chiefs, they had also in Grand C 
a race of nobility, who were distinguished from the 
vulgar by the peculiar cut of their hair and beards, 
This rank, however, was not altogether hereditary ;, 
for, before the son of a nobleman could be consider- 
ed as noble, he must have been formally declared so. 
hy the Faycag, an officer of great rank, and next in 
dignity to the Guanarteme, whose business it was to 
regulate the ceremonies of religion, and to act as 
judge in civil affairs. The ceremony. of conferring, 
this dignity was performed with great solemnity, The. 
young man claiming the honour of nobility was pre- 
sented before the assembled nobles; and inhabitants 
of the town, or district to which he belonged. . These. 
were required to declare upon oath whether they had. 
ever seen the youth demean himself by submitting to. 
any mean occupation; whether he had ever forcibly, 
or by stealth, taken away any of his neighbours’ cat- 
tle; and whether he was in any way discourteous, 


d, ill-tongued, or guilty of any indecent behaviour. If 


ught against him 
by any of been sufficiently substantia- 
ted, — shaved. his head, and dismissed him 
with disgrace, by which he was rendered incapable 
of nobility, and remained ever 
on the contrary, however, he was declared free from 
every such imputation, the Faycag cut his hair in a 


even one of these charges were 


round form, and so short as not to hang beneath his 


ears; then putting into bis hand a staff or pole, cal - 
led magade, declared him noble. In Teneriffe, the 
inhabitants were divided into three classes, —the no- 
bles, the yeomen, and the N From the va- 
riety of interests in these islands, frequent disputes 
arose concerning their flocks and pastures, and the 
boundaries of their respective districts. These dis- 
putes often ended in wars which overspread the face 
of the country with blood and carnage. Their prin- 
cipal weapons were wooden spears darts, sharpen- 


d at the point, and hardened in the fire. They also 
threw stones with great force and dexterity, either 


ra plebeian. . If, 


canary 
isles 


the aor, where the treaty was concluded, which he —“Y™=™ 
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Canary from the hand or a sling; and sometimes used huge 


Isles. 


clubs, which, in Grand Canary, they called modagas. 
In Teneriffe, when zn enemy approached, they alarm- 
ed the country by kindling a fire, or by whistling, 
which was repeated from one to another, and was 
heard at a most incredible distance. The women 
often attended their husbands to the field of battle, 
and were employed in taking care of the wounded, 
and carrying off the dead, which they interred in 
caves. By these wars, whole districts were depopu- 
lated ; and some of the states, in a short time, expe- 
rienced many changes of masters. Duels were very 
common in these islands ; and it was upon such oc- 
casions, in particular, that they were most anxious 
to display their strength and valour. Public places 
were set apart for this purpose; and the combatants 
were surrounded by their friends and relations, not to 
assist them, but to be quiet spectators of their gal- 
lantry and behaviour. ‘These disputes were general- 
ly decided on public festivals or rejoicings, in the 
midst of a great concourse of people. The battle 
was begun by each of them throwing three round 
stones, which they in general dexterously avoided, 
by the writhing of their bodies ; then, arming them- 
selves with cudgels in their right hand, and sharp flints 
in their left, they cut and beat one another until the 


Gayres or nobles cried out “ gama !“ enough !— 


when they immediately retired, and ever after remain- 
ed good friends. Though much addicted to war, 
this people were of a humane, cheerful, and 3 
disposition, of which the Spaniards sometimes too 
advantage; and, during their reduction, often gain- 
ed more by conciliatory measures than by force. 
They were faithful in all their dealings; and it was 
owing to the failure of the Europeans in this respect, 
that the Canarians resisted so long every offer of ac- 
commodation-. OY 
Excepting the inhabitants of Lancerota and For- 
teventura, who were ‘more gigantic and better made 
than those of the other islands, the natives were in ge- 
neral of a middle stature, but extremely athletic, and 
particularly skilful in the exercise of wrestling: A re- 
markable feat of this kind is related of Adargoma, the 
Canarian chief, who was taken prisoner by the Spaniards 
at the battle of Guiniguada. When at Seville; a peasant 
of La Mancha, famous forhis strength, having heard of 
the Canarian as an extraordinary wrestler, challenged 
him to a trial of skill. Adargoma accepted the chal- 
lenge, but proposed that they should first drink toge- 


ther; and, taking a glass of wine, he said to the Spani- 


ard; Brother, if you can, with both your hands, pre- 
vent my carrying this wine to my mouth, or cause 
me to spill one drop, then I will wrestle with you; 
but if you are unable to do this, I would advise you 
to return home.” He then drunk off the wine, in 
spite of all the other’s efforts to prevent him, which 
so astonished the peasant, that he prudently took his 
advice and retired. The common dress throughout: 
the Canaries was a cloak made of sheep or goat skins, 
to which the women added a petticoat, reaching 
down to the knees, and a cap or bonnet of the same 
materials, which they sometimes adorned with fea- 
thers. Their shoes were formed of raw hides, with 
the hairy side out. The Canarians had also a light 
coat, the stuff of which was manufactured from a 
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sort of rusb, which being beat, became soft like flax. Canary 


Some of their garments were curiously sewed with 
thin thongs of leather as fine as common thread, and 
painted with various kinds of dyes, which they ex- 
tracted from the roots of trees and herbs. Their 
houses were all built of stone, but without cement or 
mortar of any kind, and sometimes so neat and regu- 
lar, that many of the villages made a very good ap- 
pearance. In Grand Canary they laid wooden rafters 
or beams along the top, which they covered with earth; 
but in Ferro, where the houses were of a circular 
form, and so large that they sometimes’ contained 
twenty families, the roof was formed of branches of 
trees and fern. Their furniture consisted of goat 
skins, which were their only beds; and baskets and 
mats very ingeniously wrought. They had also 
earthen vessels dried in the sun, which t ey used in 
cooking, and for holding their victuals. Goat's flesh 
and mutton, either roasted or boiled, constituted their 
principal food. These, however, theyate alone, without 


any addition of bread or roots. They used also barley: . 
meal roasted and dressed with butter, which they. 


called-goffio: and in some of the islands, they had a 
kind of bread made of fern roots, which, with milk» 
and butter, composed the chief part of their diet.: 
In Grand Canary, no person was allowed to kill his: 
own cattle. This office was confined entirely to the 
butchers, who, from their employment, were held in 
general abhorrence; and this trade was accounted so 


ignominious, that it was unlawful for a butcher to 


keep company with any but those of his own: pro- 
ſession. He was not even permitted to enter the 
house, or to touch any thing that belonged to the rest 
of the inhabitants, who were in their turn prohibited 
from visiting any of the public shambles. The only 
compensation for this degraded trade was, that the 
natives were obliged to supply the butchers with 
every thing they had occasion for. This aversion for 
an employment, which, from its very nature, must 
deaden in some measure the feelings of kindness and 
humanity of those who exercise it, shew a degree of 
refinement in this people which is seldom to be found 
even among the most civilized nations. Their deli- 
cacy with regard to the female sex ie equally worthy. 
of admiration. The least indecent word or action 
was severely punished, and it was a prevailing cus- 
tom at ‘Teneriffe, that if a man by chance met a wo- 
man alone on the road, or in a solitary place, he was 
not to speak to, or even to look at her, but to turn 
out of the way until she was past. Contrary to 
what some authors have affirmed, these islanders never 
had more than one wife at atime, though in their 
marriages, they paid no regard to consanguinity, ex- 
cept that of a mother or sister. In Grand Canary, 
when parents were inclined to marry their daughter, 
they confined her for thirty days; and fed her with 
large quantities of milk and goffio, in order to fatten 
her; for they imagined that lean women were inca- 
pable of conceiving children. They could, however, 


put away their wives when they pleased; but, in 


such cases, their children were, by this means, render- 

ed illegitimate, and incapable 1 inheriting their fa- 

ther's effects. In all diseases, their prevailing cures 

were bleeding, burning, and anointing. When any 

one fell sick, they rubbed his body with sheep’s 
1 


Isles. 


A 


“vr troubled with acute pains, they drew blood, by sca- 
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marrow and butter, and then covered him well up, to 
keep him warm, and promote perspiration ; but, when 


vifying the affected part with sharp stones. When 
received any cut or wound, they burned it with 

fire, and then anointed it with goat’s butter. They 
also employed herbs; and, in Teneriffe, they had a 
kind of medicine prepared from mocanes, which they 
used in fluxes and pleurisies, the most common dis- 
eases of the island, When any. of the nobles died, 
they embalmed the body, and shut it up in the cave 
set apart for the family r ce Some of 
them were put into chests, and afterwards deposited 
in stone sepulchres. The office of embalming be- 
longed only to particular persons; and each sex per- 
formed it for their own dead. In Teneriffe, the king 
could only be buried in the cave of his ancestors ; 
and the corpses were so arranged as to be known 
again. About the middle of last century, two 
ee bodies, which were taken out of 
a cave, were found perfectly entire, and as light as 
cork. The hair, teeth, and garments, were quite 
sound and fresh, and without any disagreeable smell. 
Some of these islands were remarkable for their 
ie government and strict administration of justice. 
In Grand Canary, the punishment immediately follow- 
ed convietion. If the delinquent was charged with a 
rere his head was placed upon a flat stone, 
when the executioner, with another, dashed out his 
brains. In all other cases, they used the lex talionis. 
In Ferro, no crimes: were punished but murder and 
theft. The murderer was put to death in the same 
way as-he had killed the deceased; and the thief, for 
the first offence, lost one eye, and for the second the 
other; that he might not see to steal any more. In 
Lancerota and Forte Ventura, they had a law, that, 
in cases of quarrel, if a man entered openly by the 


door into his enemy’s house, and killed him, or did 


him harm, he was not liable to be punished ; but if 
he climbed over the wall, or came upon him una- 


wares, he was condemned to suffer death; and the 


method of execution was the same as in Grand Canary. 
In Palma, as in Sparta, theft was considered as a vir- 
tue; for he was esteemed the cleverest fellow who 
could steal with such address as not to be discover- 
ed; and, if detected in the act, he was merely ob- 
liged to restore the plunder. The common punish- 
ment in Teneriffe was cudgelling, which was gene- 
rally executed in the presence of the king and elders. 
In cases of murder, the criminal was punished. with 
banishment and the confiscation of property, which 
was bestowed upon the relations of the deceased ; 
but death was never inflicted for any crime, as they 
had a belief that it belonged to God alone to take 
away that life which he gave. 
Be authors, 2 the 838 of the Nu- 
3! sented the inhabitants of 
relates, „that in each of the Fortunate islands is to 
be seen 2 5 raised of stone, of an hundred cubits 
1 te? supporting a brazen image, with 
— up and pointing backwards. Pyra- 
mids of this description, though without the image, 
Achuhuiaban. “+ Aahuhucana. 
VOL. v. PART I. : 


tected from the officers of justice. 


Arabs, fled thither, to avoid 
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were found in the island of Palma; and in one dis- 
trict, thereis a long narrow rock upwards of a hun- 
dred fathoms high, where the natives used to wor- 
ship their god Idafe, whose name the rock itself 
still retains. It would appear, however, that the re- 
ligion of many of these islands was pure theism. 

ey adored only one god, whom they denominated 
by various titles, as the Great, the Sublime,+ the 
Possessor of the World, t the Sustainer of Heaven 
and Earth ; f and the only worship which they offer- 
ed, was the lifting up of their hand towards heaven in 
‘silentadoration. In Grand Canary and Lancerota they 
had houses of worship, but no images, or any repre- 
sentation of the Deity ; and their sacrifices consisted 
in the pouring out offerings of goats’ milk. ‘The 
Canarians had also several convents, inhabited by re- 
ligious women called Magadas, which were held sa- 
cred; and all criminals who fled thither, were pro- 
In Ferro, how- 
ever, they had two deities; one of them male, named 
Eraoranzan, who was worshipped by the men; the 
other female, called Moneyba, worshipped. by the 
women. In seasons of great distress, occasioned by 
a long drought, or any other public calamity, it was 
an universal custom in these islands, for the natives 
to assemble in certain places, set apart for the pur- 
pose, with their children and flocks, and, sitting in 
a circle on the ground, began to lament and make a 


mournful noise, their flocks bleeting also for want of 


food; for both men and beasts, on these occasions, 
were debarred all kind of sustenance. These fasts 
sometimes lasted three days and three nights. The 
wealth of these islanders consisted chiefly in cheir 
flocks: and herds. | Agriculture was little known 
among them; and practised only in its rudest form. 
They broke the ground with a wooden hoe, which 
had sometimes a goat's horn fixed to the end of it, 
and then threw in the seed. Barley was their prin- 
cipal grain; but they had also wheat, beans, and peas 
or vetches. In harvest, they reaped only the ears, 
which they threshed with sticks, or beat out with 
their feet, and then winnowed the corn with their 
hands. Their only fruits were vicacorras, mocanes, 
and wild dates. 

Various opinions have been entertained concerning 
the first inhabitants of the Canary islands; but the 
most probable account is, that they were originally 
Lybians, who, upon the conquest of Bar y the 
Ailing into the hands of 
their victorious enemies. The truth of this Mr Glas 
has attempted to prove, by a comparison between the 
language of South Barbary and that of the natives 
of the Canaries. The ages of all the islands, 
except Teneriffe; though different, had some affinity 
to each other, and were evidently branches of one 
original language; and their resemblance to the Shill- 
ha, and other dialects of the Lybian tongue, is a 
strong presumption, that they derived their origin 
from the same stack. The probability is also con- 
siderably stren ed by the similitude of customs. 
The principal dish of the Lybians, called couscous- 
sou, was much the same with the of the Ca- 
narians, They both poured hot butter into their 


$ Guararirari. § Achoran. 
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wounds; and they both fattened their daughters 
with milk before they gave them in marriage. The 
language of Teneriffe, however, was perfectly dif- 
ferent Fin that of the other islands; and, accord- 
ing to Mr Glas, it seemed to have some resemblance 
to the Peruvian, or some other of the American 
tongues. : 

Since the conquest of these islands, the language 
and customs of their inhabitants have been almost 
entirely lost in those of their conquerors. The na- 
tives have been so incorporated with the Spaniards 
and other Europeans, that they have become one 
people. They all use the Castilian language; and, 
in their dress, manners, and appearance, resemble 
their fellow subjects in the peninsula. Their com- 
plex ions, however, are rather more swarthy; but 
they have good features, and fine large sparkling 
black eyes, which give a vivacity and dazzling lustre 
to the countenance. The higher classes are in gene- 
ral poor, yet extremely polite and well bred. They 
boast much of their birth, and claim their descent 
from some of the best families of Spain. The pea- 
santry have also a considerable share of good man- 
ners; but still retain their aversion to certain pro- 
fessions, as butchers, tailors, millers, and porters, 
The poorest fisherman would think himself degraded, 
by exercising any of these employments, and would 
even refuse to sit at the same table with any one be 
longing to these trades. People of all ranks are ra- 
ther of a remantic disposition, particularly in love 
affairs. All intercourse between the sexes are re- 
strained within the strictest bounds of decency and 
decorum; and what even English women would con- 
sider as innocent freedoms, no virtuous woman in the 
Canaries would bear. Love-engagements are decla- 
red binding by law; and if a woman can prove, that 
aman has in the least instance endeavoured to win 
her affections, she can oblige him to marry her. It 
must be allowed, however, that unhappy marriages 
are more common here, than in those countries where 
innocent freedoms subsist between the sexes previous 
to their union, and where the lover has an opportu- 
nity of perceiving that his mistress: is mortal, and 
partakes of human frailty. The diversions among 
the vulgar are, wrestling, cards, quoits, and throw- 
ing a ball through a ring ; also, music and dancing, 
of which they are very fond. Each of the islands, 
and even every town and village, has some particular 
saint for its patron, whose day is celebrated as a fes- 
tival, by a particular service in the church, and by a 
fair and rejoicings in the evenings. Every family. of 
eminence, also, has its.saint or patron, to whose ho- 
nour an annual festival is held at great expence; and 
on such occasions, the gentry vie with one another 
in costly entertainments and splendour... All the in- 
habitants of these islands are rigid Catholics, and it 
is impossible for a person of a different persuasion to 
live among them. There is a house in every island 
belonging to the Inquisition, with its proper officers, 
whose duty it is to prevent all appearance of heresy. 
or disrespect to the clergy. The bishop of the Ca- 
naries resides in the city of Palmas, in Grand Cana- 
ry. He is a suffragan to the archbishop of Seville 
in Spain, and is treated with all the respect and ho- 
mage due to a sovereign prince. The superjors of 
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the different orders of friars and nuns live in the city Canary 


of 1 in Teneriffe, and are accountable only to 
generals of their respective orders. The civil go- 


- vernment is vested in the royal audience of Grand 


Canary, which is composed of three judges, a regent, 
and fiscal, who are generally natives of Spain, and 
always appointed by the king. Of this tribunal, the 
governor-general is president, though his usual resi- 
dence is at Teneriffe. From the sentence of this 
court there is no appeal, except in cases of propérty, 
when appeals must be carried to Spain. The other 
magistrates in these islands are the corregidor, the 
tiniente, the alcalde major, and the alcalde. The 
corregidor is appointed by the king, and holds his 
office for five years; the others are nominated by the 
royal audience. The office of alcalde nearly resem- 
bles that of a justice of peace in England, and every 
town or village of any consequence has one. 

From the appearance of the different strata which 
compose these islands, we may reasonably conclude, 
that they are of volcanic origin. A very great pro- 
portion of their surface is also covered with calcined 


rock, pumice stones, and black dust and ashes, which 


are evidently the remains of several successive erup- 
tions. ‘The craters of several volcanoes are still dis- 
cernable in many of the islands; and also the chan- 
nels made by the lava which flowed from them. .The 
climate, however, is delightful, and exceedingly sa- 
lubrious. a 

The rainy season continues here from the begin- 
ning of December until March, which they call win; 
ter, though it very seldom freezes ; and snow is on- 
ly to be seen on the tops of the mountains. During 
the summer, the sky is always serene, and the heat 


is very intense, particularly during the months of Ju- 


ly, August, and September. The climate, however, 
in these islands is far from being uniform; for while 
in the cities upon the coast the air is hot, dry, and 
calm, the inhabitants of the mountainous districts 
experience fogs, wind, and even rain. From the 
centre of many of these islands being exceeding high, 
and full of lay mountains, which tower so far above 
the clouds as to intercept the current of the winds, 
a calm generally prevails on the lea-side of the island, 
or a gentle breeze from the opposite quarter. These 
calms, or eddy winds, are extremely dangerous ta 
small vessels approaching the islands; for, at the ex. 


tremity of the smooth water, the waves break in all 


directions; and when a ship comes among them, she 
is shaken and beaten on all sides in such a manner, that 
it is almost impossible to withstand it. The calms 
on the leeward of Grand Canary extend 20 or 25 
leagues into the ocean; those of Teneriffe 15; of 
Gomera 10; and of Palma 30. ) 
The soil of these islands is very fertile, and pro- 
duces all kinds of grain, fruits, and. pulse, in great 
abundance ; but the method of cultivation which is 
practised by the inhabitants tends very little to its 
improvement. The lands are here let, not for money, 
but for the half of the produce. The proprietor fur- 
nishes the seed, and other articles of the first necessi- 
ty, also the cattle, which indeed belong to him, and 
which he can take back at the expiry of the lease. 
For these, he receives the half of the crop during the 
term of agreement, besides a ſunega of wheat for. 
4. 
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s often rent the 
ittle without the land, merely to share the half of 
their increase. In these agreements the husbandman 
has no inducement to exertion. A moderate crop is 
all that he expects or desires ; for a plentiful harvest 
can be of very little value to him, who is prevented, 
by the prohibitory measures of his government, from 
converting the overplus into wealth, or exchanging it 
for foreign 3 The necessaries of life are 
all that he requires ; and his labour is confined to the 
roduction of these alone. Thus rendered indolent and 
provident, he is never prepared against a season of 
scarcity ; and is sometimes reduced, like his sava 
ancestors, to feed upon bread made from fern roots, It 
is, however, a fact, the truth of which is established 
by experience, that a scarcity of provisions in any 
country arises not so much from the sterility of the 
soil, as from the measures of government ; and it 
need scarcely be remarked, that famine is more fre- 
quent in some of the rich and, fertile districts of the 
south, where the exertions of industry are paralised 
by arbitrary regulations, than in many countries 
wide possess an ungrateful soil, but wm Bs are ru- 
led by a wiser and more liberal policy. Sugar was 
formerly made here in great abundance ; and twelve 
sugar mills were employed in the manufacture of this 
article in Grand Canary alone. It has of late, how- 
ever, very much fallen off ; and the cotton plantations 
have also been greatly neglected. Besides these, 
olives, mulberries, and tobacco, might be cultivated 
here with great success. These islands produce 
plenty of honey, wax, and a kind of black gum or 
pitch called bra. All the islands furnish excellent 
wine, but the preference is in general given to those of 
Palma and ‘Teneriffe. In good seasons, ‘Teneriffe 
alone produces above 30,000 pipes, a third of which 
is Malmsey or Canary sack, which sells from 50 to 
60 piastres a pipe. The rest is a dry hard wine, 
which sells for about half that price. When two or 
three years old, it can scarcely be distinguished from 
Madeira; but when allowed to stand for four years, 
it turns mellow and sweet, and resembles greatly the 
wine of Malaga in Spain. The cattle of thes Cana- 
ries are, horses, oxen, goats, sheep, roebucks, and 
wild asses. They abound with several kinds of game, 
and poultry, also with singing birds, eee ie 
bird, so wall known throughout Europe; and 
their shores are well stocked with fish, especially stur- 
geons and mackerel, which are a great source of nou- 
rishment to the poor inhabitants. 
_ Teneriffe is the great centre of European com- 
merce in these islands. Some ships go to Grand Canary 


and Palma, but their number is very inconsiderable; 


and this branch of trade is chiefly in the hands of the 
English. The principal exports to Europe and the 
British colonies in America, are wines, brandy, fruits, 
orchilla weed, and commodities which they receive 
from the Spanish West Indies. From the British 
islands they receive various kinds of woollen cloths, 
hats, stockings, hardware, &c. also wheat when there 
is a scarcity in the island, and beef, pork, butter, can- 
dles, and salt herring ; from the north of Europe, 
linens, cordage, gun-powder, bar iron, &c.; from the 
Mediterranean, cottons, silks, velvets, salt, oil, bass 
cordage, and innumerable small articles, either for 


home consumption, or for exportation to the Spanish 22 


West Indies; from North America, deal boards, 
pipe staves, bacallao or dried cod, hams, bees-wax, 
rice, &c. All these goods, imported into the Cana- 
ries, or exported from them, pay a duty of 7 per 
cent. on the rated value. The commerce which these 
islands carry on with the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies, is under particular regulations and re- 
strictions. No foreign bottoms are permitted to be 
employed in this trade, nor are vessels allowed to be 
fitted out fromany of the islands except Grand Canary, 
Teneriffe, and Palma. This trade is confined to their 
own produce, of which they annually export nearly 
2000 tons ; but they also find opportunities of smug- 
gling into the rr immense quantities of Euro- 
pean commodities. Besides this foreign commerce, 
the Canaries carry on a considerable trade with each 
other. The island of Teneriffe is-the principal staple 
of all West India and European commodities, which 
it distributes among the other islands; and receives in 
exchange, from Grand Canary provisions of all sorts, 
coarse woollen blankets, raw and wrought silk, flags, 
filtering stones, and some salt, &c. ; from Palma, al- 
monds, sugar, sweetmeats, boards, pitch, and raw silk ; 
from Gomera and Ferro, raw silk, brandy, and cat- 
tle ; from Lancerota and Forte Ventura, a great quan- 
tity of corn, cattle, and fowls, also some salt and dried 
fish ; and from all of them orchilla weed. 

The principal manufactures of these islands are, 
taffeties, coarse linens, gauze, quilts, knit silk hose, 
and silk garters ; and in order to encourage their silk 
manufacture, the exportation of raw silk is strictly pro- 
hibited. Coarse woollen cloths, and white blankets, 
are also. manufactured in many of the islands from 
the produce of their own sheep. In all the villages, 
the women only are employed in weaving, or as tailors, 
and it is only in large towns that the men exercise 
those trades. The inhabitants of the Canaries em- 
ploy a considerable number of vessels in the fishery 
on the coast of Barbary, which, if properly encou- 
ie by the Spaniards, might be rendered a source 
of great convenience and profit to those islands. But 
the trade is clogged with foolish and unreasonable 
duties ; and the price is impolitically regulated by 
the magistrates. This fishery extends along the coast 
about six hundred miles, from Cape Blanco on the 
south, ;to the southern extremity of Mount Atlas on 
the north. The vessels employed in this trade are 
from fifteen to fifty tons burthen, the smallest carry- 
ing fifteen men, and the largest thirty; and the ge- 
neral place of rendezvous is at Porto de Luz, in the 
island of Grand Canary. They make from eight to 
ten voyages in the year. The bulk of their cargoes 
consists of samas or bream; but they also catch a 
great quantity of tassarte, cod, anhoua, carbino, and 
other kinds of fish. The tassarte tastes like a very 
large and fat mackerel, and when dried cannot be 
distinguished from dried salmon; and the cod that is 
caught on this coast are considered as preferable to 
these of Newfoundland. “ Although this fishery,” 
says Mr Glas, “is capable of the greatest improve- 
ment, yet the English have no reason to be.appre- 
hensive of the Spaniards ever being able to bring it 
to any de of perfection, so as to rival them in the 
Spanish or Italian markets: the power of the'clergy 
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in Spain is a better security to the English against 
such an event, than if a fleet of a hundred sail of the 
line were stationed on the coast of Barbary, to ob- 
struct the Spanish fishery.” : 
The situation of the Canary islands, the salubrity, 


of their climate, the fertility of the soil, and the 


quality of their productions, all conspire to render 
them the most valuable of the Spanish colonies ; and 
even preferable to these boasted possessions of Ame- 
rica, which fill their galleons with treasure. If they 
were inhabited by an active and industrious people, 
and placed under a government where agriculture 
and commerce were encouraged and protected, they 
would soon rise to deserve the distinguished appella- 
tion of the Fortunate Isles. According to M. Hum- 
boldt, the population of these islands 1s estimated at 
180,000 persons, and their revenue at 240,000 pias- 
tres; but the expences of their administration are 
such, that they require an annual remittance from 
Spain. See Histoire de la premiere de couverte, el 
conquele des Canaries, par F. Pierre Bouthier Reli- 
gieux de 8. Francois, et Jean le Verrier Prestre, 
Paris 1630, 8vo.; Glas’s Descriptior: of the Canary 
Islands; Viera’s ‘History of the Canaries; Bory 
de St Vincent Essai sur les Iles Foriunées ; and Me- 
moires de L’ Institut National a Paris, tom. i. p. 
250. 

98 Granp, one of the Canary islands, 
which gives the general appellation to the groupe, 
lies between the islands of Teneriffe and Forte Ven- 
tura, and about 100 miles north west from Cape Bo- 
jador on the African coast. It received the epithet 
of Grand from John de Betancour, not on account of 
its size, but because of the strength, courage, and 
number of its inhabitants, who battled all his attempts 
to subdue them, But from whence it derived the 
name of Canary has never yet been determined. 
According to Pliny, it was on account of its abound- 
ing with dogs of a very large size, two of which 
were presented to Juba, king of Mauritania. But 
if such animals ever did exist in this island, they were 
completely extinct when it was first visited by Eu- 
ropeans. Some modern authors derive it from a 
species of fruit very abundant here, called by the 
Latins, wva canina, dog grapes; or from a herb 
named canaria, which dogs eat in the spring to 
cause them to vomit. Others suppose, and with 


more reason, that it received its name from its: first. 


inhabitants, who were probably a tribe of Africans, 
as Pliny mentions a people called Canarii, who dwelt 
beyond Mount Atlas, a part of Africa which lies ad- 
jacent to the Canary islands. But however that may 
be, it is rather strange, that we have never been in- 
formed under what name it went among the natives. 
At a distance, this island has the appearance of a 
single mountain rising gradually from the circumfe- 
rence to the centre. It is about fourteen leagues in 
jength, nine in breadth, and thirty ſive in circumference, 
Though Grand Canary is high and mountainous, 
yet near the sea coast there are many plains, and 
more level ground than in any of the neighbouring 
islands. On the north-east end is a small peninsula 
about two leagues in circumference, which is joined 
to the main land by a narrow isthmus two miles long, 
and about a quarter broad. On the south side of 
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this isthmus is a spacious bay called Porto de Luz, 
which is a capital road for shipping of any burthen, 
and where the water at the landing place is generally 
so smooth, that a boat may lie broadside to the shore 
without danger. About a league to the west is the 
city of Palmas the capital, and residence of the royal 
audience or sovereign council of the Canaries. It is a 
place of no strength, but of considerable extent, and 
contains several fine buildings, particularly the ca - 
thedral of St Anne. The houses, though only one 
story high, are in general elegantly built and flat at 
the top. It has et convents ; and its population 
is estimated at about 12,000. The other ports are 
Gando and Gaete, and, excepting at these places, the 
whole coast is inaccessible to boats or vessels, on ac- 
count of the high surf which is continually breaking 
upon it. Its other towns are Galdar, Telde, Tira- 
chana, and Luz. ; 

This island possesses one of the finest climates in , 
the world. The heavens are seldom overcast, but 
are almost continually serene, and free from storms 
and thunder. No where in the same latitude are the 
heats of summer so temperate, and no where do the 
natives enjoy such health and longevity. The only 
disagreeable weather which they experience, is when 
they are visited by a south east wind from the great 
desert of Africa. It is hot, dry, and stifling, and 
does great damage to the fruits of the earth by its 
pernicious quality, and is generally attended with im- 
mense clouds of locusts, which devour every green 
herb upon which they alight. ‘This wind, however, 
blows very rarely, and never lasts long. 

The soil of this island, though light and sandy, is 
covered with a rich mould, and yields two harvests in 
the year. It is well watered, and suited for every 
pres of agriculture, and is very productive in 
all kinds of trees, fruite, and herbs. The pine, 
palm, wild olive, laurel, poplar, elder, bressos, 
drage tree, terra nuepa or lignum Rhodium, aloe, 
Indian fig, tubayba, euphorbium, tarrahala, and 


many others, grow spontaneously and without culti- 


vation. It also abounds with almonds, walnuts, ches- 
nuts, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, plums, 
mulberries, figs, bananas, dates, oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, limes, pomegranates, and all the American and 
‘European fruits, except the anana, or pine-apple, 
which is not to be found in any of the Canaries, 
The fertile districts of this island, however, bear no 
proportion to the stony, rocky, and barren ground, 
which covers almost. six-sevenths of its surface. Yet 
they have plenty of excellent wheat, barley, and 
maize, melons of different sorts, potatoes, yams, pom- 
ions, the best onions in the world, and many other 
inds of roots all good of their kind; and the hus- 
bandman is amply repaid for the labour of cultiva- 
tion. But the spirit of industry is completely check- 
ed by the imprudent conduct of the government, 
which prohibits the exportation of provisions in a 
plentiful season, and fixes a price upon them in the 
island. Many lands are, on this account, allowed to 
lie waste, which, had the inhabitants more liberty 
and security for their property, would, by a little 
labour and expence, be soon rendered abundantly 
fruitful, as they have the utmost facility of watering 
them, by turning the course of the many rivulets 
6 5 
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ats. of Canary,“ says Mr Glas, „ is the mountain of 
ramas, situated 5 two leagues from the city 
of Palmas, It is shaded by groves of different kinds 
of fragrant trees, whose lofty bonghs are so thickly 
interwoven as to exclude the rays of the sun, The 
rills that water those shady groves, the whispering 
of the breeze among the trees, and the melody of the 
Canary birds, form a most delightful concert. When 
a person is in one of these enchanting solitudes, he 
cannot fail of calling to remembrance, the fine things 
the ancients have written of the Fortunate Islands.“ 
The sugar plantations, which were formerly nu- 
merous and extensive in tos island, rom which em- 
ployed fourteen large manufactories, have now, in a 
great measure, given lace to the cultivation of the 
vine. ‘The wines and brandies of Grand Canary have 
always been in great demand in the Spanish West 
Indies, and the ivhabitants find it more profitable to ex- 
change these for sugar than to raise it in their own 
country. The wine of Grand Canary, however, though 
good, has not such a body as that of Teneriffe, and 
is consequently not so fit for exportation. The ani- 
mals of Grand Canary are camels, horses, asses, 
mules, bullocks, a few sheep, &c. also turkeys, geese, 
fowls, ducks, partridges, and Canary birds. Popu- 
lation 40,000. See Canary ISLEs, and the references 
subjoined to that article. (p) 
ANCER. See SeneRRY. 
CANCER. See CrusTacza. 4 2 
CANCER, or the Cras, in astronomy, is the name 
of one of the twelve signs of the zodiac. The par- 
ticular arrangement of the stars in this N 
is supposed by some to have been the origin of the 
aoe from their fancied resemblance to a crab; 
while others ascribe it to the analogy between the 
retrograde motion of this animal, and the motion of 
the sun which begins to recede from the earth when it 
enters the sign Cancer. In Ptolemy's catalogue this 
constellation contains 29 stars, in Tycho's 15, in 
Bayer’s and Hevelius’s 29, in Flamstead's 83, and in 
the catalogue which we have given in the article 
AsTRONOMY, at p. 762, it contains 87 stars. ( 
CANDAHAR, or KANDaKAR, the capital of a 
country of Asia of the same name, ‘situated between 
Persia and Hindostan, and supposed to bea part of 
the Paropamisus of the ancients. The city of Can- 
dahar, Which is both populous and flourishing, is 
built of a square form, ‘acd is comprehended within 
an ordinary fortification of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. From its favourable situation on the 
eat road which connects India with Poni and 
‘tary, this city has lo a distinguished mart 
of trade. "Many Hlisdoe fende pringiely. of the 
Moultan and the R. districts, have established 
themselves here. By their industry and mercantile 
knowledge, they have greatly increased the trade and 
opulence of Candahar; and the extensive range of shops 
ich they occupy, and the ease and contentment ex- 
pressed in their deportment, is a sufficient testimony 


of the liberty and protection which they enjoy. This 
tip ie ee frequented by the 2 mer. 
r 


chants of Bucharia and Samarkand, who carry away 
into their own country a great quantity of the in- 
digo with which Candahar is annually supplied from 
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the various parts of u India: Provisions are here Candia. 
much c than m most places on the west side 


of the Indus, and the supply is also more abundant. 
Candahar stands in an extensive plain, intersected 
with numerous streams, and covered with fruit gar- 
dens and cultivated nd, which produces grapes 
and melons of the finest flavour. This plain is in- 
terspersed with hills near the site of the old fortress, 
but they are moderately high, and do not form a 
barrier of diſſicult access. This fortress, which is 
about two or three miles north of Candahar, stands 
on the summit of a rocky hill of moderate height, 
but abrupt elevation. It was destroyed by Nadir 
Shah, who founded a new city called Nadirabad. 
This city was completed by Ahmed, who gave it 
the name of New Candahar, and intended it for the 
capital of Afghanistan. The road is here carried 
over a stony ascent of easy access, and is sheltered 
on each side with scattered hills and wide intervals 
of level land. On the road from Ghizni to Can- 
dahar, the general aspect of the country is barren, 
and the sup 5 of wood and water is scanty. From 
this scarcity of water, the buildings are constructed, 
as in Cabul, of bricks burnt in the sun, and are co- 
vered in with a flat arched roof of the same materials. 
The climate of Candahar is considerably temperate, 
Prem the heat of: India nor the cold of 
Shizni. 

A son of Timur Shah governs this city and a tract 
of the adjacent country, which is said to bring in an 
annual revenue of eighteen lacs of ru East 
Long. 65° 33’, North Lat. 33°. See Forster’s Jour- 
ney from Bengal to England, vol. ii. Lett. xiv. p. 
115; and Decouve te de Empire du Candahar, 
Paris 1730, 1 2mo. (o) 

CANDIA, the ancient CR RTR, a rich and exten- 
sive island in the Mediterranean Sea, lies between 
237 and 263 degrees E. Long., and forms as it were 
a base to the Grecian Archipelago. Its length from 
its most western coast to Cape Samonium on the east 
is about 60 leagues; and it is nearly 15 at its great- 
est breadth, from Cape Sassoso on the north to Cape 
Matala on the south. A chain of mountains, called 
the White Mountains, or the mountains of Sphachia, 
traverses the greatest part of the island. Durin 
half the year it is covered with snow, great quanti- 
ties of which are piled up by the inhabitants in dee 
vales, exposed to the north, where it condenses a 
hardens, and is then used for cooling their liquors in 
summer. From these mountains flow numberless 
streams, which, during winter, ‘are swelled into tor- 
rents by the rains, and, in the spring, by the melt- 
ing of the snow, and rushing with dreadful impetu- 
osity down the steep declivities, do not stop till they 
lose themselves in the ocean. ‘Many of’ them, how- 
ever, are completely dried up during the summer; 
and the water with which the inhabitants then re- 
fresh their lands is drawn from the springs that issue 
from the bottom of the hills. The coast of Candia 
is indented. with numerous harbours and roadsteads, 
which ‘afford excellent and safe anchorages. The 
principal of these are, Grabusa on the west; the 


bay of Suda on the north; and Paleo Castro on the 


east. On the south, however, there are few places, 
where a ship can ride in safety. 
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This island enjoys a most delightfulclimate, equal- 


iy removed from excessive heat and violent cold. In 


summer, the rays of the sun are constantly tempered 
by refreshing winds from the sea 5 and during the 
short period of winter, which begins with December, 
and ends with January, snow never falls on the low 
grounds, nor is the temperature ever so low as to 
require artificial warmth. During, this season the 
rains are frequent, but of short duration ; and though 
the sky is sometimes obscured with clouds, and the 
north wind blows viclently, yet the sun appears al- 
most immediately after the rain, and the atmosphere 
is often clear and serene. Rain never falls in sum- 
mer, either in Candia, or in the islands of the Ægean 
Sea. Vegetation is supported by the copious dews 
which, fall during the night, and which sufficiently 
refresh such plants as are indigenous to the climate ; 


but all others must be watered, in order to be suc- 


eessfully cultivated. Though Candia is situated un- 
der the 35th degree of latitude, yet, in the course of 
a year’s observations, Mr Savary found, that from 
the month of March to the beginning of November, 
the thermometer never varied more than from twenty 
to twenty-seven degrees above the freezing point. 
But what conduces chiefly to the salubrity of Can- 
dia, is the complete absence of those noxious va- 
pours which rise from marshy grounds, and the abun- 
dance of salutary plants. The waters never stand 


here in a state of stagnation; and scarcely is a mo- 
rass to be found in the island. The mountains and 


hills,“ says M. Savary, ‘* are overspread with vari- 
ous kinds of thyme, and with a multitude of odori- 
ferous and balsamic plants. The rivulets which flow 
down the vallies are overhung with myrtles and lau- 


rel roses. Clumps of orange, citron, and almond 


trees are plentifully scattered over the fields. The 
gardens are adorned with tufts of Arabian jasmine. 
In spring, they are bestrewed with beds of violets. 
Some extensive plains are arrayed in saffron. The 
cavities of the rocks are fringed with sweet smelling 
dittany. In a word, from the hills, the vales, and 
the plains, on all hands, there arise clouds of exqui- 
site perfumes, which embalm the air, and render it a 
luxury to breathe it.“ This climate has been fa- 
mous from the remotest antiquity ; and Hippocrates, 
the father of physic, considered it the best restorer 
of health to his debilitated patients, whom he sent 
hither to breathe an atmosphere impregnated with 
such delightful emanations. Under this genial sky 
the Turks have acquired a taller stature, a more ro- 
bust make, and.a more majestic step, than their coun- 
trymen on the continent; and it has been matter of 
surprise, that the natives, who enjoy the same bles- 
sings of nature, should have degenerated both in 
form and beauty. But the cause may be found in 
the yoke of that cruel slavery with which they are 
oppressed, and which has a tendency to degrade the 
body as well as the mind. They drag out their days 
in fear and anxiety, and are sometimes hurried. by 
despair to put a violent end to their existence. Their 
countenances are disfigured with the marks of servi- 
dity and meanness ; and the high-spirited Cretans, 


* Listus ladantferus, Linn. 


once the jealous guardians of liberty and the arts, are Candia. 


now converted into cowardly, abject, and indolent 
Candians. 

With the exception of the leprosy, diseases in this 
country are very rare. The victims of this loath- 
some disorder are driven from society, and prohibit- 
ed from all communication with healthy persons. 
They are generally confined to small cottages by the 
high-way, where they live upon the produce of a 
little garden, and the alms of passengers. 


The salubrity of the climate is equalled by the : 


fertility of the soil, which is capable of producing, 
in the richest 4 4 whatever can delight the 
senses, or gratify the appetite. Among its sponta- 
neous productions, besides innumerable fragrant 


flowers and shrubs of the most brilliant colours and 


dazzling variety, are myrtles, oleanders, walnuts, figs, 
pomegranates, apricots, almonds, lemons, citrons, o- 
ranges, olives, grapes, melons, and cucumbers. The 
grapes grow here to a very large size, and afford ex- 


cellent wine, which still preserves its ancient reputa- 


tion, though it is not made in such quantities as for- 
merly ;—the inhabitants of many of the districts pres 
ferring to carry their grapes to town, or to dry them 
for trade. Homer praises the wine of Crete as the 
best in the world; and Jupiter drank no other nec- 
tar during his stay in this island. All Candian wines, 


however, are of a fiery quality, and apt to fly quick- 


ly to the head, and to injure the nervous system. 
At the foot of Mount Ida, and on the hills in 
the vicinity of Canea, grows a species of rock-rose, “ 
which yields ladanum, or, according to the ancient 
Greeks, ledon, a resinous substance used for per- 
fumes, and the preparation of certain drugs. It is 
athered from the leaves of the plant in the hottest 
time of the year, and during the greatest heat of the 
day. Great quantities of it are consumed in the 
East ; and it is a considerable source of employment. 
and profit to the peasants of Candia. 1 of 
pines, cedars, and firs crown the summits, and cover 
the declivities of the mountains; and afford an inex- 
haustible source of materials for ship-building. The 
coasts abound with fish. The plains are well stock- 
ed with plenty of game, particularly red partridges 
and golden plovers ; and the groves and gardens are 
filled with a variety of singing birds, among which 
are the linnet, the nightingale, the petty-chap, the 
gold-finch, the bull-finch, the lark, and the thrush. 
This last mentioned bird is taken in immense quanti- 
ties, by the peasants, in the winter season, and car- 
ried to market. But the most melodious and valu- 
able is the solitary black-bird,+ which inhabits the 
summits of the mountains, and fills. the desert with 
its music. It is called by the Greeks, petro-cochiso, 
** bird of the rocks ;”’ and by the Turks, kajabout- 
ol, “ nightingale of the rock.“ It is in great re- 
quest throughout Turkey, for its charming melody, 
and is seldom bought for less than a hundred dollars. 
But in this rich and delightful country, where 
the soil requires very little Thon} from the hand 
of the husbandman, to produce in profusion the ne- 
cessaries, and even luxuries of life, the Candian 
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8 Mada, cünpot, or dare not, appreciate the blessings and soon become the grauary of the surrounding nations. Canadas 
dvantages which nature has so li scattered But every species of improvement is here so disgra - 
around him. Oppressed by his tyrannical masters— ced and uted, and indolence and effeminacy 

exposed to 275 to outrage, and even to robbery have so destroyed all spirit of emulation and exer- 


from every janizary, he feels no inclination to in- 
crease, by labour, a produce which he would soon 
have the mortification of seeing pass into the hands 
of those whom he has so much reason to hate. In- 
dustry, of consequence, is almost extinct in the Greek 
villages subject to the Turkish agas. The fields 
which their forefathers cultivated and adorned, when 
under the mild government of the Venetians, are now 
running to waste. The soil is washed away by the 
rains; the olive-tree is allowed to perish, and the 
vine to disappear ; and this unfortunate and degraded 
people do not think of repairing the damages which 
time has already occasioned, or of preventing future 
desolations. It is only the calls of hunger, or the 
payment of their taxes, that can incite them to the 

t exertion ; and they sow their lands, and gather 
their olives, with the cheerless prospect, that a part 
of the produce must be devoted to their oppressors. 
The least appearance of wealth, or even of comfort, 
will immediately draw upon them new exactions; and 
they are compelled carefully to conceal whatever is 
not absolutely necessary for their daily subsistence. 
Their very clothes must have the appearance of po- 
a 1 and when those are’ renewed, they must be 
of the coarsest stuff, and plainest colours, otherwise 
they would run the risk of being deprived of them 
by the Turks. In the Turkish villages, agriculture 
and industry are equally neglected, though from ve- 


ry different causes. Most of the Turks in this island 


are enrolled among the janizaries; and though they 
may improve their property; without the dread of 
being despoiled of its oe yet they prefer ra- 
ther to depend upon their pay, and the extortions 
which, upon every opportunity, they wring from the 
industry of the Greeks. The only spot where cul- 
tivation is practised with any success, is on the moun- 
tains of Sphachia, which are inhabited by a hardy 
race, who, though oppressed with the same yoke as 
their brethren in the plains, have still preserved the 
energy of independence. Habituated to a simple 
and industrious life, the 1 is a shepherd, a 
farmer, and an artisan. He requires no foreign sup- 
plies. He manufactures with his own hands the uten- 
sils and implements which he employs, and subsists 
upon the produce of his land, and of his flocks, en- 
joying, without molestation, the fruits of his labour. 
‘This people, from the first subjugation of the islands 
by pep tering) have decir De to mix with the na- 
tions that have successively occupied their country. 
Bred to the use of the bow from their youth, they 
are excellent soldiers ; but bearing a mortal hatred 
to their present masters, several of them disgrace 
their courage and their skill, by robbing and murders 
ing such Turkish travellers as they can waylay upon 
* po f 

MWMWere the least encouragement given to agriculture 
in this island, and were its . 50 Ker soil 4 elimate 
in any degree appreciated by the Turks, it would 
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tion, that the inhabitants of this fertile region are 
compelled to draw from other lands the means of 
their subsistence. Public granaries are erected near 
some of the principal towns, for containing the corn 
which is annually imported from Volo, nica, the 
Morea, Syria, and Egypt. The few places that are 
under cultivation, notwithstanding the deficiency of 
proper culture, produce most luxuriant crops. Wheat 
is sown after a single ploughing, and they content 
themselves with scattering the barley on the stubble, 
and then going over it with the plough. Whole 
fields are sown with lupins, which is a very common 
food with the Candians; but many useful plants, 
for which no soil or climate is more propitious than 
that of Candia, are almost completely neglected. 
The mulberry tree, which thrives wonderfully in this 
island, is very scarce; and most of their silk is 
brought from Syria. Flax is tolerably plentiful, but 
not sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants; and 
they draw their cotton from Smyrna, and the envi- 
rons of Ephesus. Sesamum occupies some spots in 
the plains; but instead of extracting oil from its 
seed, the inhabitants use it only for mixing with their 
bread, to give it more flavour. Olive trees, how- 
ever, grow here in great plenty; and their fruit is 
the chief article, both of the industry and commerce 
of the Candians. The annual produce of oil in this 
island, in a good season, is estimated at 200,000 
milleroles, or 13,200,000 pints, Paris measure. 

The ancients asserted, that this happy region, the 
birth place of Jupiter, was freed, by the indulgence 
of the gods, from every noxious animal. It is true, 
no quadrupeds of a ferocious temper belong to the 
island. Lions, tigers, bears, wolves, and foxes, are 
here unknown. The wild goat is the only inhabi- 
tant of the forest and the lofty mountains, and have 
nothing to fear but the ball of the hunter. Sheep- 
overspread the hills and the plains, and graze in se- 
curity, undisturbed by their ravenous enemies.. Birds 
of prey, however, are to be found here, and also 
some venomous reptiles.” Pliny *, indeed, mentions 
the tarantula as an inhabitant of Crete; and Belon 
enumerates three species of serpents which were 
known here,—the ophis, the ochendra, and the e- 
ti 1. The tarantula is a kind of spider, about eight 
or ten inches in length, with a scaly skin. Its sting 
is mortal, and it generally lodges, during winter, in a 
deep hole, formed in the swear | of small hillocks; 
but, in the summer, it keeps in the air, and spins its 
web. M. Sonnini mentions another species of spider, 
equally dangerous with the tarantula, which is of the 
same size, but lives constantly in subterraneous re- 
treats, 

Among their domestic animals are, the horse, 
which is of the Barbary breed, but is much neglect- 
ed, and ill- used, and has greatly degenerated, both in 
form and beauty, from the original stock. They are, 
however, strong aud nice footed, and traverse, with 
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reat facility and safety, the roughest descents over 
ete and pice Avery The dog of Candia is 
a species of large grey-hound, which, for fleetness 
and agility, was formerly reckoned the best in Greece, 
after those of Sparta; but, since the Turks have 
made themselves masters of the country, this faithful 
friend of man is repulsed, beaten, and almost starved. 
Oxen are little used here, except in rural labour, and 
beef is scarce’; hogs are also not very common, but 
lambs and kids are excellent and cheap, and: turkeys 
and poultry are in great plenty, and sold at a. mo- 
derate price. Notwithstanding, however, the abun- 


dance of every article of subsistence. in this favoured 


country, the Greeks are obliged to live, through the 


whole year, on barley: bread, salted. olives, lupins, and. 


wild plants; the most valuable produce of their la- 

bour being reserved to discharge their taxes, and to 

pay the frequent and exorbitant extortions of their 
as. 

This island is divided into three pachaliks, or go- 
vernments; viz. Candia, Canea, and Retimo. In the 
first resides a pacha of three tails, who is gerasſtier, 
or commander. in- chief of all the forces in the island. 
He nominates to all military employments, and is in- 
trusted with the inspection of the forts and arsenals. 
In Canea and Retimo are pachas of two tails, who, 
except in military concerns, are entirely independent 
of the pacha seraskier. The power of these officers 
is absolute within the bounds of their respective pro- 
vinces. The justice of their decisions are never cal · 
led in question; and their sentences are instantly car- 
ried into execution. As their chief object is to get 
rich as speedily as possible, they practise all the arts 
and cruelties of oppression to squeeze money from 
the unfortunate Greeks, who have become so habitu- 


‘ated to misfortune, that they seem to have lost all 


desire of deliverance. Under these governors are the 
agas and soubachis, who are appointed over a certain 
number of villages, and are equally rapacious with 
their superiors, but still more troublesome inquisitors, 
being incessantly occupied in setting the inhabitants 
at variance, and then seizing the property of both. 
The Greeks have a capitan, or primate, chosen by 
themselves from their own nation, who aets as a jus- 
tice of peace, in deciding all private disputes, and in 
watching over the interests oh his countrymen. His 
opinion is generally submitted to without hesitation, 
in order to save themselves from the severe and more 
formidable decisions of the Turkish cadis, to whose 
tribunal all litigious affairs are carried as a last resort, 
They have, also, a dasealos, or writer, who keeps a 
register of all the names of the Greek inhabitants, 
and of the sums which every one must pay for their 
carach +, and to the aga, after each harvest. Besides 
these, and other exactions, which are altogether ar- 
bitrary, and the amount of which depends upon the 
population and circumstances of the inhabitants; the 
Greeks; in common with the Turkish land-owners, 
are taxed with a seventh of the produce of their 
lands and of their olives. But what renders, their 
situation most degrading, is the power which the 
agas assume over their personal liberty and domestic 


* A list of these plants will be found in Olivier's Travels in the Ottoman Empire, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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connections. No married man is allowed to quit the Gandia. 


island, unless a mariner or a merchant; and every bache- = 


lor, before he is permitted to go and work in the 
Morea, must pay a tax of sixty parats, or two pias. 
tres. No Greek can marry without permission from 
the aga, and this must be purchased by a present, 
which, however, is not always successful: Should 
the young woman please this petty tyrant, he keeps 
her for himself. The disappointed lover must bear 
his misfortune in silence. Complaints are unavailing, 
for the cudgel is always ready to strike the reluctant 
slave; and Lede he presume to apply for redress to 
the pacha or the porte, he would pay for his pre- 
sumption with his fortune or his life. But so desti- 
tute are this unhappy people of every generous feel- 
ing or moral sentiment, and so seductive is vanit 

to the female sex, that it is uncommon for a Greek 
woman not to be flattered with such an exaltation, 
which, however, is but of short continuance, for, ina 
few years, she is turned off to. make way for some 


more fortunate rival, and married to some Greek who: 


dares not refuse her. Such is the shameful slavery 
in which this country is immersed ; and Candia, once 
famed for the happiness. of its inhabitants, and the 
equity of its laws, and where liberty in a manner took 
its birth, is now a prey to lawless. oppression, and 
bent under the yoke of a most insulting. bondage. 
The native Candians are of the Gree church ant 
are allowed the free exercise of their religion; but 
are prohibited from repairing their religious houses 
or places of worship. By costly bribes, however, 
they obtain permission from the pachas, 80 far as to 
prevent them falling entirely to ruin. The island is 
divided into twelve bishoprics, viz. Gortynia, Cnos- 
sou, Mirabella, Hyera, Girapetra, Arcadia, Cher- 
ronesse, Lambis, Milopotamo, Retimo, Canea, and 
Cisamo. The bishop GE Gortynia is appointed. by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and assumes the title of 
archbishop. He wears a triple tiara, writes his si 
nature in red ink, answers for all the debts of the 
clergy, and nominates to all vacant bishoprics in the 
island. He resides at ‘Candia, and is the only Greek 
who enjoys the privilege of entering the city on 
horseback. ‘ * 
The situation of this island, as an emporium for 
commerce, can scarcely be surpassed. Placed at al- 
most an equal distance from Europe, Asia, and A- 
frica, it bears an equal relation to these three quarters 
of the world, and might be rendered the emporium of 
their various productions and manufactures; but, like 
its other advantages, this favourable position for trade is 
entirely neglected by the Turks, who are utter strangers 
to industry and the arts; and. the Greeks dare not 
take measures to promote.either the public welfare, 
or their private advantage. The commerce of Can- 
dia is, consequently, very inconsiderable, considering 
the extent of the island. The principe article of ex- 
portation is oil, which, according to Savary, in 1779, 
employed 24 vessels, of from 100 to 200.tons each, 
and the value of whose cargoes amounted aunually to 
2,160,000 livres, or 90,0001. . sterling. Nineteen. of 
these ships belonged to Marseilles, and besides ail, 


“+ The carach is a tribute whieh the Grand Signior levies from all his grown up subjects who are not Mahometians. 
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Candia the French merchants, settled at Canea, purchased 
va and other articles, to the amount of nearly 80,000 
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ture, a handsome countenance, and a love of liberty. 
They inhabit the mountains on the south of Canea 


Candiz, - 


livres. The whole exports of the island he valued at 
2,986,666 livres. The oil trade, however, since that 
time, has been considerably reduced, quantitiesof 
it being now consumed in the soap houses, of which 
there are 25 at the town of Candia, 20 at Canea, and 8 
at Retimo. Though the soap made here is not so good 
asthe French soap, yet it is preferred by the Turks for 
its cheapness, and now constitutes a most important 
‘branch of exportation. 
tinople, and all the towns of the Levant, and also to 
Venice and Trieste. The other or of Candia 
are, wax, honey, cheese, raisins, almonds, walnuts, 
chesnuts, St John’s bread, lintseed, and liquorice- root. 
The wax is chiefly purchased by the French, and 
consumed in Europe. A small quantity of honey, 
and Sphachian cheese, to the value of 30,000 livres, 
pass to Constantinople; raisins, and other fruits, and 
a small quantity of —— to Egypt, Syria, and 
the Levant ; and lintseed is purchased by the Italians; 
also some hones, which are likewise sent to Marseilles. 
The most considerable of the imports were formerly 
from France; but the trade with that country has, 
within the last 30 years, greatly decreased. In 
1779, M. Savary says, that the French imported 
goods into Candia to the value of 550,000 livres, 
which, according to M. Olivier, who visited the 
-island in 1795, is now reduced to 160,000 livres, con- 
-sisting of Carcassone woollen cloths, gilding, laces, 
and stuffs of Lyons, imperial serges manufactured at 
Nismes, small shot, tin, iron, steel, coffee, sugar, nut- 
-megs, cloves, indigo, cochineal, paper, and various 
articles of hardware. From Venice and Trieste they 
receive glass-ware and hard-ware, but particularl 
planks for making soap-cases. Their other wood is 
procured in Caramania or Greece, From Salonica, 
they draw corn, cotton, tobacco, and iron; from Con- 
_stantinople, Bursa stuffs, Angora bedsteads, shoes, 
handkerchiefs, and copper utensils; from Smyrna, 
‘hides, Turkey leather, cotton, English shalloons, and 
some French goods; from Gaza, ashes; and from 
Syria, corn and silk, Egypt supplies them with linen 
cloths, flax, rice, and corn. Derna and Bengazi, on the 
coast of Africa, with butter; and Tunis and Tripo- 
li with caps. In Candia, Europeans pay three per 
cent. in value of merchandise; the Turks only two and 
a half; and the Greeks, Jews, and Arminians, five 
per cent. Their principal manufactures are soap, 
some cloths in silk and cotton, and in silk and flax, 
also a few silk strings and ribbands, which are export- 
ed to 8 W 
Among the people who inhabit this island, we may 
remark the Abadiots and Sphachiots. The Abadi- 
ots are the remains of the Saracens, who held tlie do- 
minion of Candia for nearly a century and a half. 
They are of a middle stature, meagre and swarthy, sus- 
-picious and vindictive, and are always armed. Among 
. themselves they speak the Arabic language, and oc- 
cupy twenty little villages to the south of Mount Ida, 
forming a population of nearly 4000. The Sphachi- 
ots, whom we have already mentioned, are the real 
descendants of the ancient Cretans, and are distin- 
guished from the other Candians by a majestic: sta- 
vob, v. PART 1. 


It passes to Tunis, Constan- 


which disturbed the tranquillity, an 


and Retimo; and, amidst the many revolutions in the 
government of their country, have preserved their 
ancient language, their customs, and their laws. The 
other inhabitants are Turks and Greeks, amounting 
in all, according to Olivier, to nearly 250,000 souls, 
——a number very disproportionate to the extent and 
fertility, or even the ancient population of the island. 
Crete, celebrated in antiquity for its hundred popu- 
lous cities, must, upon the wn calculation, have 
contained above a million of inhabitants; but, since 
that time, it has been subjected to the tyranny of the 
Romans, the ravages of the Saracens, and the despo- 


tism of the Turks; and its depopulation has been 


gradually decreasing until now. Even in 1779, M. 
avary reckons the inhabitants of Candia at 350,200, 
of whom 65,000 Greeks paid the carach, while M. 
Olivier, about 14 years afterwards, reduces the num- 
ber of Greeks subject to this tax to 20,000! Such 
is the effect of the imprudent and oppressive mea- 
sures of a despotic government. 

Were we to attempt a circumstantial detail of the 
various revolutions which this island has undergone 
since its first subjugation by the Romans, we should 
far exceed the bounds prescribed for such articles in 
this work ; we intend, therefore, to confine ourselves 


to the more prominent events, which have brought 
it to its present degradation. For the ancient histo- 


ry of Candia, we refer our readers to the article 
Crete. Before this island was conquered by the 
Romans, its inhabitants had greatly degenerated 
from their ancient simplicity and virtue. Elated by 
power, and enervated by prosperity, they had be- 
come turbulent, covetous, and ambitious. The Ar- 
chi o was infested with their piratical fleets, 

4 molested the 


commerce of the neighbouring states; and they 


continued their depredations, till the Rhodians arm- 


ed themselves for the general defence, and succeeded 
in sinking, burning, and dispersing their squadrons. 


When attacked by the Romans, a spark of their 


ancient valour still guided them in battle, and it was 
not till after a long, obstinate, and vigorous resist- 
ance, that the Cretans were obliged to yield to the ta- 


lents and fortune of Quintus Metellus, in the year 66 
B. C.; when the laws of Minos were abolished, and 


those of Numa established in their stead. This island, 


in conjunction with the small kingdom of Cy rene, on 
the Lybian coast, was then converted into a Roman 


province, aud governed by a proconsul. It continued 
under the dominion of the Roman emperors till the be- 

inning of the 9th century, when the Saracens, invited 
57 the beauty and fertility of the island, landed with- 
out opposition, and built the strong fortress of Chan- 
dak, which afterwards, under the . assumed 
the name of Candia. From this citadel, they carried 
havoc and devastation into the interior of the coun- 
try; and, notwithstanding the efforts of the emperor 
Michael Balbus, they soon made themselves masters of 


the whole island. Repeated attempts were made, both 


by Michael and his successors, to expel the Saracens 

from Crete, but without suceess; and it was reser- 

ved for the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas to deliver 
34A ö 
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this fine island from the yoke of the infidels. After 
various encounters in the field, he drove them to 
their fortresses, which he successively reduced, and 
in 912 took Chandak, their last resource, with. their 
king Curup, and his lieutenant Aremas, prisoners. 
The island was again united to the empire, of which 
it continued to form a part till the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders, when Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, being raised to the throne, bestowed it, 
with several other islands in the Archipelago, upon 
the Venetians in 1204, as a recompence for their im- 
portant services during the war. Under the wise 
and liberal government of the Venetians, the com- 
merce and agriculture of Candia soon began to re- 
vive; and in a short time it became a most flourishing 
conquest. The Genoese, jealous of the growing pros- 
perity of their sister republic, excited the Candians 
to revolt; and promised them powerful succours. 
Some of their chief men, accordingly, appeared in 
arms; but, though powerfully supported by the Ge- 
noese, they were unable to withstand the bravery of 
the Venetians, who soon reduced them to obedienée, 
and divided the whole island among the-nobility, up- 
on condition that they should maintain it at their 
own expence, pay an yearly tribute, and acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the mother country. The peace 
of the island being re-established, it continued with 
little interruption till the middle of the 17th century ; 
when the Turks, who had made several attempts up- 
on Candia, obtained by perfidy, what they could not 
accomplish by open force. During the preparations 
of a mighty armament which was to be employed 
against this island, the emperor of Constantinople 
deceived the Venetian ambassadors with the most so- 


lemn assurances, that Malta was the object of attack, 
and that the republic might be under no apprehen- 


sions for the safety of her possessions. He even load- 
ed them with presents, and directed his fleet to bear 
for Cape Matapan, as if they were bound far west of 
the Archipelago. But in the midst of his protesta- 
tions of amity, the Turkish fleet, consisting of 400 
sail, with 60,000 troops on board, entered the bay 
of Canea, in 1645. The Venetian governor, Corna- 
ro, who had made no preparations for their oro 
tion, was awakened from his seeming security on 

by the intelligence of their descent upon the sae | 


A body of 3500 infantry, and a small number of ca- 


valry, were the only force he had to oppose to this 
powerful armament; and his distance from Venice 
deprived him of all hope of a speedy reinforcement. 
The Turks having seized the forts upon the island 
of St Theodore, invested the city of Canea, whose 
garrison consisted only of 1000 regular troops. These, 


however, being strengthened by 250 more, which 


Cornaro found means to throw into the city, made a 
most desperate resistance. Monks and women ap- 
peared upon the walls among the defenders ; and for 
two months they held out against the mighty power 
of the Turks. Despairing at last of relief from Ve- 
nice, with three breaches in their walls, and reduced 
to 500 men, exhausted with fatigue and covered with 


wounds, they made an honourable capitulation, and 
marched out of the city with the honours of war. 


Twenty thousand Ottomans was the sacrifice which 
the Caneans had exacted for the loss of their city. 
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The fall of Retimo soon succeeded, with the death Candia. 
of Coruaro, who fell in the ranks of his soldiers, when V"""™" 


boldly opposing the approach of the Turks to that 
city ; and the victors sat down before Candia in 1646. 
Many heroic deeds of valour were performed before 
this city, and its siege is one of the most memorable 
recorded in history. For two years, the Turks made 
little or no progress. ‘They were routed in many 
desperate and bloody encounters, and sometimes com- 
pelled to retire to Retimo, in order to. recruit their 
shattered forces. In the mean time, the plague had 
been introduced into the island by some Turkish re- 
inforcements, and had spread with such rapidity, that 
many of the inhabitants fell before its fury, and 
others, to escape its ravages, had fled into the Vene- 
tian territories on the continent. Candia was thus 
in amanner depopulated; scarcely a Greek was to be 
seen in the open country, for such as had escaped 
from the pestilence took refuge in the different for- 
tresses ; and the Turks themselves had suffered so 
much, both by disease and the sword, that they were 
compelled to raise the siege in 1649, and retire to 
Canea. But in the following year, they were ena- 
bled, by the arrival of fresh troops, to renew the 
siege, which they prosecuted with such vigour, that 
they soon made themselves masters of one of the ad- 
vanced forts. This being turned against the city, 


‘proved so troublesome to the besieged, that. they 


were obliged to blow it up. The Venetians, howe- 
ver, had now got possession of the sea. The Otto- 
man fleets had been defeated in several engagements, 
and their supplies were every year intercepted in the 
Straits of the Dardanelles. Depressed by some se- 
vere losses, and the want of succours, the Turks had 
converted the siege of Candia into a blockade; while 
the Venetians, on the other hand, elated by success, 
attempted the recapture of Canea in 1660, which, 
however, when about to surrender, was snatched 
from their grasp by the appearance of the Pacha of 
Rhodes, who having escaped the Venetian gallies 
which were eee to intercept him, but which 
were becalmed off Cape Spada, reinforced the de- 
fenders with two thousand men. The Turks were 
now commanded to appear again before Candia, and to 
make every possible effort for its reduetion. For six 
years, however, their efforts were unavailing, and it 
was not until they had been reinforced by a formida- 
ble army under the Grand Vizier, and supported by 
a numerous artillery, that they made any impression 
upon the Venetian works. A rapid demolition now 
commenced. All the exterior forts were destroyed; 
and the walls, battered by incessant discharges of 
cannon, gave way on all quarters. The Turkish 
troops, encouraged by the presents and promises of 
their chiefs, performed prodigies of valour ; and du- 
ring one year (1667) it is recorded, that 500 mines 
were blown up; 18 combats were fought in the un- 
derground works; 17 sallies were made by the be- 
sieged ; 32 times the city was assaulted ; and 20,000 
Turks and 3000 Venetians fell in the contest. The 
Candians, however, though reduced to the most 
dreadful extremities, were still undismayed, and held 
out for three years more against all the forces of the 
Ottoman empire. Succours from France, under the 
Duke of Noailles, had animated their hopes. But 
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Candia. the ‘first sally of their new allies was discouraging and Christians, the handsomest having been converted Candle. 
——v-—_ disastrous, and soon led to the surrender of their ei- 


ty: The command of the forlorn hope had been en- 
trusted to the Duke of Beaufort, admiral of France. 
He advanced furiously against the enemy, and at- 
— him within his mr mcr —— the midst of 
‘ ment, a magazine o was set on 
2 — the 25 er of the French 
leaders disappeared for ever. The soldiers fled in 
isorder, and the Duke of Noailles with difficulty ef- 
ed a safe retreat within the city. The French 
accused the Venetians of treachery, and preparéd to 
reimbark. Their departure determined the fate of 
Candia, which, after a siege of 24 years, surrendered 
to the Turks. Of more than 30,000 Christians that 
had entered this city since the beginning of the siege, 
500 only remained; and above 100,000 Ottomans 
perished at the foot of its walls. The Grand Vizier 
entered Candia on the 4th of October 1670, and the 
whole island submitted to his dominion, except the 
forts of Sude, Grabusa, and Spina Longua. These 
continued in the possession of the Venetians until 
1715, when they were reduced by the Turks, who 
have remained masters of the island ever since. 
Besides the division of this island into governments, 
these are subdivided into provinces, which we shall 
content ourselves at present with merely enumerating. 
‘In the government of Canea are Kissamos, Selino, 
Cydonia, and Apocorona; in the pachalic of Retimo 
are Retimo, Aion-Vassali, and Amari; and in that 
of Candia are Sphachia, Candia, Nilo-Potamo, the 
island of Stan-Dia, Messara, Mirabel, Hiera-Petra, 
and Settia. See Savary’s Letters on Greece, p. 203, 
Sc.; Olivier’s Travels in the Ottoman Empire, vol. ii. 


. 266, &c.; and Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and 
28585 » &e. U * . 
‘CANDIA, the capital of the island of Candia, 
and from which the ieland derives its name, is situa- 
ted on a beautiful plain, watered by the river Cera- 
tus. It is supposed, both by Savary and Sonnini, 
to occupy the site of the ancient Heraclea; but Oli- 
vier rather refers it to port Panormus, which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, lay between Cytæum and Hera- 
clea. It received its present name from the Saracens, 
who, on their first arrival upon the island, built the 
fortress of Chandak, which, in the Arabic language, 
signifies “ entrenchment,” and which was converted 
by the Venetians into Candia. 
~ "This oy which is of a semicircular form, and about 
four miles in circumference, is strongly fortified by 
walls, ditches, and advanced works; and its ap- 
‘proaches by sea are defended by a strong wall, built 
on rocks, and mounted with several pieces of cannon. 
Its streets and squares are regular and well built, 
and are evidently the work of the Venetians; but 
several divisions of the city are void of inhabitants, 
many of whom, we oa with the foreign merchants, 
have removed to Can 
sidence of the Pacha Serasquier and his military coun- 
cil, which consists of a kyaia or lieutenant, an aga of 
the janissaries, two commanders of the artillery, a 
treasurer-general of the imperial revenues, a keeper 
of the ——— treasury, and the chief officers of the 
„Of the many beautiful churches’ built by 
the Venetians, three only are now possessed by the 


mea. It is, however, still the re- 


into mosques, The Jews have a synagogue here, and 


the Capuchins a small convent. e harbour of 
Candia is naturally a fine bason, securely sheltered 
from every storm; and, if properly cleared, would 
contain from thirty to forty sail of merchant vessels. 
Bat the Turks, by their general improvidence, have 
allowed it to be so — with mud and sand, 
that boats and the small barks of the country only 
can eiter it; and the docks and arsenals, which were 
constructed by the Venetians for building gallies, 
and putting them under cover when laid up, are also 
allowed to fall fast into decay. Ships that load at 
this port must take in their cargoes at Stan-Dia, a 
small island about four leagues off, and opposite to 
Candia, where the goods are conveyed in boats, and 
where there are three capital road-steads in its south 

uarter. From this inconvenience, the trade of Can- 

ia, which was so extensive and flourishing under the 
Venetians, is now almost annihilated; and with its 
trade have also fled: the majority of its inhabitants. 
Its population scarcely amounts to 14,000, of whom 
2000 or 3000 only are Greeks, and 60 Jews. 
Candia is chiefly famous for its siege; for which, see 
the preceding article, and the references subjoined to 
it. N. Lat. 35° 19’, E. Long. 25° 18“. (p) 

CANDLE is an article so well known in domestic 
economy, as to render any description of it entirely 
superfluous, ‘The term is obviously derived from 
the Latin candela, and that from candere, to burn. 
Candles are by no means a modern invention, though 
lamps seem to have been chiefly used by the ancients. 
for domestic purposes. Mention is made of some- 
thing like candles, both of tallow and wax, and not 
unfrequently of pitch. The wicks were originally 
small cords; afterwards the papyrus and the pith of 
rushes were used. But the ancients seem at no time 
to have been able to produce an article in any degree 
to be compared with the candles of modern times. 

Candles, as we shall notice afterwards, may be 
manufactured from a great variety of substances, but 
those chiefly employed are tallow and wax. 

1. Tallow Candles. Candles made from tallow 
are either dipped or moulded. The first kind are 
the candles in common use, and have been long known 
in commerce; the second sort is a more recent inven- 
tion, and claimed by a Parisian. We propose to give 
our readers a short account of the mode of manu- 
facturing both kinds. 

The tallow employed by the candlemaker consists 
chiefly of ox and sheep tallow. That obtained from 
the hog is rarely used, on account of the bad smell 
which it has in burning, as well as a thick black 
smoke; but chiefly on account of its being easily 
melted, a quality of the very worst kind, as will be 
shewn afterwards. 

The first part of the process of candle-making is 
to sort the tallow. Sheep-tallow, with a portion of 
the best ox-tallow, is set aside for the moulded can- 
dies. Candles made principally from sheep-tallow 
have a better gloss and firmer texture than those 
which are — — wholly from ox-tallow. This 
last kind, with the inferior pieces of sheep-tallow, 
are used for making dipped candles. The quality of 
the candles depends as much upon the care and clean- 
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ness with which the tallow is collected by the but- 
cher, as upon the species of animal from which it is 
derived; but, even where the greatest care is em- 
ployed, parts of the tallow must necessarily be mix- 
ed with impurities, which cannot afterwards be com- 
pletely separated from it. The extensive manufac. 
turer will therefore select not only the tallow for the 
finer candles, and for those of common use, but will 


separate from his stock the inferior pieces of tallow, 


and such as are mixed with impurities, in order to 
dispose of them to the inferior dealer. After the 
tallow is properly sorted, it is then put into a wood- 
en vessel and cut into small pieces preparatory to the 
first melting, which, in the technical language of the 
workmen, is called rendering. Much depends upon 
this operation being performed as soon as possible 
after the tallow comes from the hands of the butcher. 
If the tallow is allowed to remain for several days 
exposed to the action of the air, which must often 
happen to the inferior dealer, who receives his tallow 
in small quantities, and at considerable intervals, part 
of it will corrupt and infallibly injure the whole mass; 
but if the tallow is rendered soon after it comes from 
the slaughter-house, it may be kept for months or 
years,.and even improved by keeping, provided the 
temperature is moderate. The object of this opera- 
tion, is to separate from the tallow the skin and fleshy 
parts which always adhere to it, and expel, by eva- 
poration, the aqueous particles or other liquids which 
are combined with it. With this view, the tallow, 
after being cut into small pieces, is thrown into a 
large boiler, and heat gradually applied. As the 
tallow melts, new portions are added; and particular 
care is taken to stir it frequently, in order to prevent 
the more solid parts from adhering to the bottom of 
the vessel. After boiling a considerable time, the 
more solid parts collect at the surface in the form of 
a cake, which is called the crachling ; part of the 
liquids have been driven off by the boiling, and the 
remainder subsides to the bottom after the boiling, 
ceases. The cake is then put into a strong pressy 
and a great pressure apie in order to extract from 
it every particle of tallow; it is afterwards set aside 
The 
liquid tallew is now taken from the boiler and put 
into an adjoining vessel, by making it pass through 
an iron sieve, by which means any of the solid parts 
which have not united with the cake are separated 
from the liquid mass. Still, however, many foreign 
substances will remain blended with it. In order to 
purify it still more, the tallow is now put into another 
vessel, and a certain quantity of water mixed with 
it. The water being specifically heavier than the 
tallow, sinks to the bottom, and carries along with 
it any impurities which may have escaped the opera- 
tion of the sieve. After standing a sufficient time 
for the impurities to settle, this tallow is transferred, 
by means of tinned iron buckets, into tubs of a mo- 
derate size, and allowed to congeal. It is then ta- 
ken out of the tub in a solid state, and piled up for 
future use. In transferring the tallow from the large 
vessel into the tubs, great care must be taken not to 
agitate it too much, lest the slimy matter collected 
at the bottom rise and mix with it again. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, the workmen usually cease 
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or more of the slimy matter, which they readily disco- 
ver by its muddy white colour. The residue of the 
tallow is allowed to remain in the vessel during the 
night, and in the morning it is taken out in a solid 
state, and set apart to be re-melted with new tallow. 
From this statement, it appears, that in the pre- 
paratory process of rendering, water is an indispen- 
sable requisite ; and that in one stage or other of the 
process, it must be mixed with every portion of the 
tallow. We are at.a loss, therefore, to understand 
the meaning of that caution uniformly given to can- 
dlemakers by our fellow Encyclopedists, not to mix 
water with the tallow intended for the three first 
dips. To those who have seen the gross impurities 
which are disengaged by the water, it must appear 
obvious that water, or some other agent of a similar 
nature, must be employed to remove those foreign 
substances, which, if allowed to remain blended with. 
the tallow, would produce consequences far more de- 
structive to the candle than the spitting, of which 
they seem so much alarmed. But, in this case, there 
is certainly no occasion for a balancing of evils; for, 
if the water, after being mixed with the.tallow, be 
allowed to subside, and if the tallow be taken off in 
the manner above described, scarcely any moisture 
will adhere to it ; and whatever may happen to remain, 
will infallibly be driven off by the new. boiling, pre- 
paratory to its being used for making either dipped. 
or moulded candles. This caution seems to have been. 
suggested by a practice not unusual with the small 
manufacturer, of putting water into the dipping 
mould in order to supply the want of tallow. In this 
case, the caution is certainly well-timed, and highly 
deserving of attention, but quite inapplicable to the 
trade in general, who, it is to be supposed, have no 
necessity for having recourse to such expedients. 
After having sorted and purified the tallow in the, 
manner above described, the candlemaker now pro- 
ceeds to cut and arrange the wicks, which, with the 
exception of such as are intended for the coarser 
dipped candles, are made of fine spun cotton. The 
cotton usually employed is * obtained from 
Turkey, and comes into the hands of the candle- 
maker in the form of skeins. Four or more of these 
skeins, according to the intended thickness of the 
wick, are e. off at once into bottoms or clues, 
and afterwards cut by means of a very simple ma- 
chine, into pieces of a particular length, correspond- 
ing to the size of the intended candle. Before put- 
ting the wieks into the moulds, or placing them on 
the sticks for dipping, it is usual to dress them, b 
slipping them between the fingers and thumb, wit 
the view of laying the threads smooth, and removing 
knots and such foreign substances as might injure the 
candles. Even after this dressing,“ it is difficult, 
in consequence of the shrinking of the cotton, to 
keep the wicks, when placed upon the broaches, 
completely separate from each other. To obviate 
this inconvenience, it is usual to take a great number 
of wicks into the hand, and dip them into melted, 
tallow. After rubbing them between the palms of 
the hand, and allowing the tallow which adheres to 
harden, they may be arranged with perfect ease upon. 
the broaches. ae * 
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moulding. The dipping-room is furnished with three 
imp eee, viz. a boiler for melt - 
ing the „the dipping-mould, and a large wheel 
for supporting the broaches. The first part of the 
must obviously consist in remelting the tal- 
Bow, which had been previously rendered and set aside 
in a solid state. The expence and trouble of re- 
melting is sometimes saved by commencing the oper* 
ation of dipping immediately after the rendering, or 
before the tallow cools; but the saving thus effected 
is not to be compared with the advantage gained b 
employing tallow of different ages. We are told, 
that a mixture of tallow recently rendered, with 
some of ten or twelve months standing, is the best 
for making either dipped or moulded candles. The 
melted tallow, after ting carefully skimmed, is trans- 
ferred into the dipping mould by means of ladles or 
small buckets, in such quantities as may be requi- 
red. The dipping-mould is nothing else than a 
box of an oblong form, lined with lead, of about 
three feet in teats two in breadth, and two feet in 
depth, erected on a frame at such a height as to suit 
the convenience of the workman, who sits ona chair 
beside it. To the extremities of the box are some- 
times attached two leaves or boards, to receive the 
droppings of the candles as they rise successively 
from the dipping-mould. This additional piece of 
9 — may, however, be dispensed with, provid- 
the workman is careful to raise the candles slowly 
from the liquid mass ; or, what is to the same pur- 
pose, to allow the suspended drops again to touch 
the surface of the tallow. To prevent the tallow in 
the to. nc from freezing, or becoming less 
liquid than the process requires, it is usual, in some 
manufactories, to place a chaffing-dish below the dip- 
Le et to for the purpose of keeping the tallow 
at the proper tem ure. When the tallow is kept 
very hot in the adjoining boiler, and when the pro- 
cess of dipping proceeds with such rapidity as to oc- 
casion a constant renewal of the tallow in the dip- 
ping-mould, it will be found that a chaffing-dish is 
quite unnecessary, except in very cold weather. At 
each supply, however, of new tallow, the workman 
ought to be careful to remove from the sides of the 
vessel whatever may have hardened in the interval. 
Things being thus arranged, the workman, accord- 
ing to the first plan of dipping, takes into his hands 
three sticks or broaches, on which has previously 
been suspended a certain number of wicks, corre- 
sponding to the size of the candles intended to be 
made, and keeping them at an equal distance from 
each other by means of his second and third fingers, 
he immerses the wicks two or three times in the li- 
quid tallow, and then hang’ the rods upon a rack to 
cool. The same operation is repeated several times, 
till the candles acquire the proper thickness. With 
the view of facilitating the process of dipping, and in 
order to diminish the Atigurot the workmen, the fol- 
lowing improvement, we are told, has for more than 
fifteen years been practised by the London manufac- 
turers. From the ceiling of the workshop is sus- 
pended a long beam in the shape of a balance, to one 
extremity of which is attached a wooden frame for 
holding the broaches with the wicks arranged at pro- 
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weight to counterbalance the wooden frame, and to- 


enable the workmen to ascertain the proper size of 
the candles, ‘The end of the lever w — 
the frame (it is almost un to observe) is 
placed immediately above the dipping- mould; and 
the whole machine is so adjusted, that, by a gentle 

ressure of the hand, the wicks are let down into 
the melted tallow as often as may be required. Af- 
ter the first dipping, the frame is removed and hung 
up to allow the candles to cool, and the same opera- 
tion is repeated till the candles acquire the proper 
size. It is obvious, that the only,advantage gained 
by this improved method, is a small increase in the 
number of shone ds and a partial diminution of the 
labour of the workman. Much delay is still occa- 
sioned by the tardy system of cooling; and the ne- 
cessity of removing the frame after each di * 
certainly a great inconvenience. Many of these di 
advantages, we think, are completely removed by the 
following method, which has been practised for se- 
veral years in Edinburgh : 

In the centre of the dipping-room is erected a 
large upright shaft AA, which turns easily on its 
two extremities. See PlateCVIII. Fig.8. Nearthe 
middle of the shaft are cut, at small distances from 
one another, six mortises, into each of which is in- 
serted a long bar of wood BB, which moves vertj- 
cally upon an iron pin also passing through the mid- 
dle of the shaft. The whole presents the appearance 
of a large horizontal wheel with twelve arms. A’ 
complete view of two of them only is given in the fi- 
gure. From the extremity of each arm is suspended 
a frame, or port as the workmen call it, containing 
6 rods, on each of which are hung 18 wicks, ma- 
king the whole number of wicks upon the wheel 
1296. The machine, though 1 heavy, turns 
round by the smallest effort of the workman; and 
each port, as it comes in succession over the dipping- 
mould, is gently pressed downwards, by which means 
the wicks are regularly immersed in the melted tal- 
low. As the arms of the levers are all of the same 
length, and as each is loaded with nearly the same 
weight, it is obvious that they will all naturally as- 
sume a horizontal position. In order, however, to 
prevent any oscillation of the machine in turning 
round, the levers are kept in a horizontal position, 
by means of small chains aa, one end of which is fix- 
ed to the top of the upright shaft, and the other 
terminates in a small square piece of wood 6, which 
exactly fills the notch ¢ in the lever. As one end of 
the levers must be depressed at each dip, the square 
piece of wood is thrown out of the notch, by the 
workman pressing down the handle D, which com- 
municates with the small lever e, inserted into a 
in the bar B. In order that the square piece of wood 
fixed in one extremity of the chain may recover its 
position upon the workman’s raising the port, a small 
cord is attached to it, which passes over a pulley in- 
serted in a ve near o, and communicates with 
another pulley and weight, which draws it forward 
to the notch. In this way, the operation of dip- 
ping may be conducted by a single workman with 
perfect ease and regularity, and even dispatch. No 
time is lost, and no unnecessary labour expended in 
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Gandle. removing the pits after each dip; and, besides, the 
— process of cooling is much accelerated by the candles 


being kept in constant motion through the air. The 
number of revolutions which the wheel must make in 
order to complete one operation, must obviously de- 
pend upon the state of the weather and the size of the 
candles: but we are told, that, in moderately cold wea- 
ther, not more than two hours are 3 for a sin- 
gle person to finish one wheel of candles of a common 
size. Upon the supposition, therefore, that six wheels 
are completed in one day, no less a number than 7776 
candles will be manufactured in that space of time by 
one workman. 

It is of the greatest consequence, both for the 
purposes of commerce, and with a view to levying 
the duty, that a certain number of candles should 
regularly amount to a definite weight, and conse- 
quently that the operation of dipping cease at the 
precise time when the candles have attained this 
weight. In order to ascertain this important point, 
the workman, when he thinks the candles have near- 
ly acquired the proper size, lifts one of the broaches 
from the end of its lever, and hangs it upon the arm 
of a balance placed beside him, whose opposite scale 
has been previously loaded with the proper weights. 

- We shall next describe the process of moulding, 
which, if possible, is even less complicated in its de- 
tails than that of dipping. The moulds are made 
of some metallic substance, usually pewter, and 
consist of two parts. The shaft, or ei body of 
the mould, is a hollow cylinder, finely polished in 
the inside, and open at both extremities. The top 
of the mould is a small metallic cup, having a mould- 
ing within side, and a hole to admit the wick. The 
two parts are soldered together ; and, when united, 
as will readily be imagined, have the shape of a 
moulded candle. A third piece, called the foot, is 
sometimes added: it is a kind of small funnel, through 
which the liquid tallow runs into the mould, and be- 
ing screwed to the opposite extremity of the shaft, 
is removable at pleasure. This additional piece may 
certainly be usetal in very mild weather; since, by 
removing it, the candles may be drawn more easily 
from the moulds; but, in general, it may be dis- 
panes with. It is seldom used, and indeed is scarce- 
1 known in any of the large manufactories of Scot- 
and. 


their size, are fixed in a frame, which bears a great 
resemblance to a wooden stool, the upper surface of 
which forms a kind of trough. The top of the 
moulds points downwards; and the other extremity, 
which is open, is ‘inserted into the bottom of the 
trough or top of the stool, and made quite level 
with its upper surface. In order to introduce the 
wicks into the mould, the workman lays the frame 
upon its side on an adjoining table, and holding in 
his left hand a quantity of wicks, previously cut 
to the proper length, he introduces into the mould 
along wire with a hooked point. As soon as the 
hook of the wire appears through the hole in the 
top of the mould, he attaches to it the looped end 
of the wick, and immediately drawing back the wire, 
carries the wick along with it. In this manner each 
mould in succession is furnished witha wick, Another 


per temperature from an adjoining boiler. 


Twelve or sixteen of these moulds, according to 
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workman now follows,and passes a small wire through Candle, 
the loop of each wick, This wire is obviously in- 


tended to keep the wick stretched, and to prevent it 
from falling back into the mould upon the frame be- 
ing placed in the proper position for filling. The 
frame is now handed to the person that fills the 
moulds, who previously arranges the small wires in 
such a manner that each wick may be exactly in the 
middle of the mould. 

The moulds are filled by running tallow into the 
trough from a cistern furnished with a cock, and 
which is regularly supplied with tallow of the pro- 
When 
the workman observes that the moulds are nearly 
half filled, he turns the cock, and laying hold of 
that portion of the wick which hangs out of the 
mould, pulls it tight, and thus prevents any curlin 
of the wick, which might injure the rh e 
then opens the cock, and completes the process of 
filling. The frame is now set aside to cool; and 


when the tallow has acquired a proper consistence, | 


which the workman easily discovers by a snappin 

noise emitted by the candles upon pressing his thum 

against the bottom of the moulds, he first withdraws 
the small wires which kept the wicks tense,.and then 
scraping off the loose tallow from the top of the 
frame with a small wooden spade, he introduces a 
bodkin into the loop of the wick, and thus draws 
each candle in succession from its mould. The can- 


dles are now laid upon a table for the inspection of 


the exciseman, and afterwards removed to the store- 
house. Previous to storing them up, some candle- 
makers bleach their candles, by exposing them to the 
air and dews for several days. This additional la- 
bour can be necessary only when the dealer is obli- 
ed to have early sales; ine if the candles are kept 
25 some months, as they ought to be, before they 
are brought to market, they become sufficiently whit - 
ened by age. 
Besides the common dipped and moulded candles, 
a kind of candle intended to burn during the night 
without being snuffed, is also made of tallow. These 
candles are usually called rush- lights, from the wick 
being made of i rushes. 5 
II. Wax candles. Next to tallow, the substance most 
employed in the manufacture of candles is wax. Wax 
candles are made either by the hand or witha ladle. In 
the former case, the wax being kept soft in hot water, 
is applied bit by bit to the wick, which is hung from 
a hook in the wall; in the latter, the wicks are hung 
round an iron circle, placed immediately over a large 
copper tinned bason full of melted wax, which is 
poured upon their tops, one after another, by means 
of a large ladle. . When the candles have, by either 
process, acquired the proper size, they are taken 
from the hooks and rolled upon a table, usually of 
walnut-tree, with a long square instrument of box 
smooth at the bottom. As the candles must be roll- 
ed one by one, in order to preserve their warmth, 
and keep the wax soft, those made with the ladle 
are laid, previous to the rolling, in a feather-bed fold- 
ed in two, at convenient distances from one another. 
The same precaution is not so necessary with the 
candles made by the hand, as they may be rolled just 
as they are formed, Besides the common cylindrical 
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Candle. form, wax candles are sometimes made of a conical being completely exposed to the action of the air. Candle. 
emmy figure, and are intended chiefly to illuminate churches, As the burning proceeds, the wick lengthens, and,. 


and to be used in processions and funeral ceremonies, 
The pyramidal form is given them, by pouring the 
wax upon the wicks at different heights; the three 
first ladles are poured on at the top of the wick ; 
the fourth ladle at the height of three-fourths; the 
fifth at one half; and the sixth at one-fourth. Can- 
dles of this shape, after being rolled and smooth- 
ed, have their big end cut off, and a conical hole 
made in it to receive the point in the candlestick. 
There is still another kind of wax candle, or taper, 
said to be the invention of Pierre Blassimmere of Pa- 
ris, and brought by him from Venice about the 
middle of the 17th century. The process consists in 
making a wick, of some yards in . — pass several 
times through a brass bason of melted wax, and at 
the same time through the holes of an instrument 
like that used for drawing wire, by means of two 
rollers of wood turned by a handle. 


We shall now give an account of the different im- 
provements which have been suggested upon the ma- 
nufacture of the common candles, and mention some 
of those substances which have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for tallow and wax. It will be necessary, 
however, previously to explain the process of burn- 
ing in candles, — to state the comparative advan- 
tages of the two substances usually employed. 

he wick of the candle being always a combusti- 
ble substance, readily catches fire upon the applica- 
tion of a flame. ‘The heat thus produced fuses a 
portion of the tallow, or wax, which immediately 
rises through the fibres of the wick by a kind of ca- 

i attraction. The melted matter, as it ap- 
proaches the flame, is gradually volatilized and set 
on fire; a new portion of melted tallow, or wax, as- 
cends in the same manner, and is, in its turn, heated 
and burned: and in this ay a constant combustion 
is maintained. A candle differs from a lamp, chiefly 
in the circumstance, that the tallow, or wax, is melt- 
- ed gradually, and in small quantities, and is retained 

in a cup formed by the solid 3 of the candle. As 
this cup must obviously be of very small dimensions, 
it is of the last consequence that the quantity of 
matter melted never exceed the power of the wick to 
absorb it, otherwise the candles will gutter. The 
size of the wick, therefore, must always be propor- 
tioned to the fusibility of the substance employed ; 
the more fusible substance obviously requiring the 
larger wick. Of the two substances commonly used, 
wax is the least fusible. Tallow melts at 92° of 
Fahrenheit, maceti at 133°, and bleached wax at 
155°. The of wax is less brilliant than that of 
tallow, which is supposed to be owing to the wax 
being already combined with a portion of oxygen. 
This disadvantage, however, is more than compensated 
by its being less fusible; by which means a smaller 
wick may be used, which not only affords the ad- 
vantage of a clear perfect flame, but, in consequence 
of its flexibility, it naturally falls to one side, and, by 
thus coming in contact with the air, is burnt to 
ashes. The wick of the tallow candle being much 
larger, cored its position in the centre of the 
flame, which is less perfect, from its internal part not 


consequently, the distance between its top and the 

oint of the flame diminishes; from which it fol- 

wo, that the oil which issues from the extremity of 
the wick, having a smaller portion of flame to pass 
through, will be less perfectly burnt, aud will pass 
off partly in smoke. The wick soon rises above the 
top of the flame; but, owing to its size, and the 
quantity of ul which it contains, it is not converted 
into ashes, and dissipated, as in the case of the wax 
candle.. On the contrary, the half decomposed oil is 
converted into a kind of coal, or soot, which 
dually accumulates upon the top of the wick, and 
assumes the appearance of a fungus. In order, there- 
fore, that a — candle may burn with any degree 
of clearness, constant snuſſing is requisite. 

From the above statement, it ap , that the 
chief difficulty in improving the burning of the tal- 
low candles, arises from the great fusibility of the 
tallow. Several attempts have been made to remove, 
or at least to lessen, the evil, but none of them have 
completely succeeded. If it were possible, by means 
of some chemical agent, to produce such a change 
upon taliow, as to raise its —— point several de- 
grees, and there is reason to believe, that some such 
change is produced in wax by the absorption of oxy- 
gen; this, certainly, would be the most direct me- 
thod of removing the evil. Several chemists, and, 
among others, Mr Nicholson, have engaged in expe- 
riments with this view; but we are not aware t 
their success has been in any. de equal to the 
importance of the object sought after. As a substi- 


- tute for this desideratum, it has been proposed to 


strengthen the cup by covering the tallow with a 
thin coating of wax. A candle of this kind, called 
-lobchock, is known at Canton in China. Mr Nichol- 
son informs us, that he attempted to imitate this 
Chinese candle, by pouring a quantity of wax into a 
mould, and immediately pouring it out again before 
running in the tallow. In this way he covered the 
tallow with a thin film of wax; but owing, perhaps, 
to the wax naturally contracting more than the tal- 
low in cooling, or to the sudden cooling of the wax 
before the tallow was poured in, he found, upon 
drawing the candle, that it was cracked longitudi- 
nally on its surface. At any rate, it is not at all 
likely, when we consider the additional labour and 
expence connected with the manufacture of this spe- 
cies of candle, that it will ever become an article of 
eral use. 

The next expedient employed, was to make an ar- 
tificial cup; which, in fact, is nothing else than burn- 
ing the tallow in a lamp. With this view, a hollow 
brass tube is attached to the top of a cylindrical 
piece of tallow, or a candle without a wick. The 
upper aperture of the tube is partly closed with a 
ring, in the centre of which is inserted a small me- 
tallic piece, nearly resembling that part of the com- 
mon lamp which carries the wick, with which it is 
also provided. The tube rests upon the upper ex- 
tremity of the candle, and is so nicely adapted to its 
size, that it slides gently down as the tallow con- 
sumes. The flame produced in this way is brighter, 
and more uniformly intense, than that of a candle of 
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sal ammoniac, In order to give tallow the appear- Candie. 
ance of wax, quicklime is used in purifying it, and 
sometimes vinegar. The tallow thus prepared, when 
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Candle. the same size, and is, at the same time, free from all 
‘——y-—~ disagreeable smell; but it was found, that the heat 


acquired by the metallic piece, during the combus- 
tion, fused more tallow than the wick could take up ; 
and, consequently, that part of the melted tallow 
flowed down between the candle and the brass tube, 
and, upon cooling, fastened them together in such a 
manner, that the gradual e ression of the tube, 
and the necessary supply of tallow, was obstructed. 
An invention, upon a similar principle, was proposed, 
about twelve years ago, by Mr William Bolts of 
London, for which he obtained a patent. The great 
object of this invention, is to get rid of the trouble of 
constant snuffing, and to prevent the running of the 
candles. To accomplish this, he employed a solid 
candle, or cylindrical piece of tallow, to the top of 
3 he applied a small wick, by means of a pro- 
jecting spring. The wick was kept in contact with 
the upper surface of the candle, either by making 
the wickstand pass round the candle like a collar, 
and slide down by the pressure of a spring, or, by 
making the wick immoveable, and putting a spring 
at the bottom of the candlestick, which presses the 
candle upwards as the tallow is consumed. Instead 
of a solid candle, he sometimes used one having a 
perforation longitudinally ; on the top of which he 
placed, for a wick, a small tuft of cotton; to the 
lower end of which was attached a thread, which 


passed down through the perforation to the bottom 


of the candle, and was wound round a key, or pivot. 
By turning this pivot, the wick is brought down as 
the candle consumes. In this way, the wick being 
kept constantly soaked in the melted tallow, con- 
sumes very an i and, consequently, supersedes the 
necessity of snuffing. The size of the wick may al- 
so, by this contrivance, be proportioned to that of 
the candle, and the fusibility of the material employ- 
ed; while, by the action of the spring; or pivot, the 
flame may be made to approach or recede, as circum- 
stances require. This contrivance, however, requires 
too much attention for common use, and is obviously 
too complicated. The only other attempt at im- 
proving the wick, which deserves notice, is that of 
the candlemakers of Munich, who use a thin slip of 
wood bound round with unspun cotton to the thick - 
ness of a small quill. These slips are made of pine, 
willow, and other kinds of wood, but most com- 
monly of fir. They are prepared by first scraping 
off the bark, and reducing them to the size of a 
small straw. They are then rubbed over with wax 
or tallow, and afterwards rolled on a smooth table, 
on very fine carded cotton. When they have acqui- 
red the proper size, they are introduced into the 
moulds, or hung on the dipping frame, as formerly 
described. These candles, we are told, besides burn- 
ing longer than the common ones, do not blaze, and 
are less prejudicial to the eyes of those who are ac- 
customed to read or write at night. They must be 
snuffed with a pair of sharp scissars, and great care 
must be taken not to break or derange the wick. 
Various methods of purifying the tallow, and ren- 
dering it more firm and compact, are described in 
the Dictionaire del Industrie, under the article Chan- 
delle. In all these processes, alum seems to be the 
chief agent, to which is sometimes added nitre and 


mixed with an equal portion of wax, makes very 
beautiful candles. Several attempts have been made 
to deprive tallow of the bad smell, but none of them 
have completely succeeded. A decoction of rose- 
mary, sage, laurel, and wild mint, has been used ; 
and the powder of charcoal has been suggested: the 
former, however, it is likely, only conceals the odour 
without removing it, and, at any rate, could scarcely 
be employed on.a great scale ; the effect of the lat- 
ter, as far as we know, has not yet been ascertained. 


In the Archives des Decouvertes, published at Paris 


in 1810, M. Bonnatin announces a new method of 
purifying tallow, by which it is deprived of all co- 
jour and humidity, and may be kept for several years 
without becoming either yellow or rancid. The pro- 
cess is kept a secret; but M. Vauquelin has exami- 
ned the tallow, and his report is N The 
candles made from it are distinguished by the purity 
of their light, and the absence of smoke, but chiefly 


by their not running, and their requiring to be sel- 


dom snuffed. her “hee 

We have already mentioned, that tallow, purified 
with quicklime, is sometimes mixed with wax, in or- 
der to improve the candles, or, rather, to diminish 
the price. In the Journal de Paris for 1787, is an- 
nounced the discovery of a new species of wax can- 
dles, made of wax and the pulp of potatoes. The 
wax extracted from the fruit of the waxtree, when 
mixed with a portion of common wax, or, what. is 
better, with tallow, makes excellent candles, which 
diffuse an agreeable odour in burning. Candles have 
also been made of the butter of the cocoa-nut, and 
of an oil extracted from the brain of the whale, 
which, after being exposed to the air, soon acquires 
a considerable degree of consistence. Candles made 
of the latter material are covered with a slight var- 
nish ; and those made from the cocoa burn with a 
clear steady flame, and last much longer than tallow 
candles, 5 Hie J 

We shall conclude our remarks with a short ab- 
stract of the excise laws respecting candles. 

These laws relate chiefly to four points, viz. the 
license for making and selling candles; the addition- 
al duty levied by the weight ; the checks upon smug- 
gling ; and the penalties to be exacted for neglecting 
or opposing the provisions of the act.. The license 
to make wax candles is L.6, and L.1 for tallow 
candles. The license to sell is 10s. 6d., and both 
must be renewed annually ; but those who take the 
license for making, are not obliged to take the li- 
cense for selling also during the same year. The 
additional duty upon wax candles is 33d. per Ib. and 
that or, tallow candles 1d. The checks upon smug- 
gling consist in allowing the excise-officers to loc 
up and seal all furnaces, moulds, &c. made use of in 
the manufacture of candle, and to open them only 
upon notices from the manufacturer: these notices 
to be given in at the head office six hours, in a city 
or market-town twelve hours; and elsewhere within 
twenty-four hours before they are to be used. The 
penalties in general are L. 20, L.50,,and L.100; but 
never exceed the last sum. (s) 
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CANDY. See Ceyion. 


CANE. See Sudan. 
CANEA, a rt town of Candia, lies on the 
north side of the island, at the eastern extremity of a 


large bay, and is supposed to occupy the site of the 
— —— is of an oblon 9 about 
two miles in circumference, and defended by a A 
wall, and a broad and deep ditch cut through a be 
of rock. It has four bastions on the land side, and 
a raveline at the north-east corner. Towards the 
sea, on the left of the harbour, are four batteries 
mounted with heavy cannon, and, on the right, is a 
strong wall extending along a chain of pointed rocks, 
at the extremity of which is an old castle now falling 
into ruins. The streets are straight and spacious, 
the squares are adorned with fountains, but there are 
no buildings in it worthy of notice. The houses are 
mostly of one story, with flat roofs forming a ter- 
race; and some is which are contiguous to the 
harbour, are adorned with balconies, which command 
an extensive prospect of the bay, formed between 
‘Cape Spada and Cape Melecca. Canea is the most 
flourishing, and in proportion to its extent, the most 
ulous city of Candia. It carries on a consider- 
able trade in olive oil and soap. It exports wax and 
ore ee Archipelago, and wine to all s of 
the The harbour, however, which, by a 
little attention, might be rendered both safe and com- 
modious, is completely neglected by the Turks. Ves- 
sels are allowed to throw overboard whatever in- 
commodes them, and not unfrequently a part of their 
ballast. The basin is thus ied up, and can now 
searcely admit ships. of two hundred tons burden. 
The immense arsenals built by the Venetians are also 
falling to ruins. They are vaulted with stone, and 
sufficiently large for containing a ship of the line, 
which, from the nature of their situation, might be 
built there, and then launched mto the water. But 
Turkish indifference is a complete bar to every spe- 
cies of improvement, for promoting the commerce 
and the public hea rtd of the country. M. Sava- 
ry reckons the population of this city at 15,000 souls; 
while Olivier reduces it to little more than 7000, 
among whom are upwards of 4000 Turks, 2000 or 
3000 Greeks, 150 Jews, 4 French houses, and some 
Italians. 4 
In the neighbourhood of Canea are some fine fo- 
rests of olive trees, intersected with cultivated fields, 
orange groves, vineyards, and ens. The rocks. 
are covered with the famous dittany of Crete, so ce- 


lebrated by the ancients, which is gathered by the | 


into small bundles, and brought to market. 
ear this town are huts erected for the accommoda- 
tion of » who subsist upon the produce of a 
small garden, and the alms of passengers; and on 
the side of the highway are exposed the bodies of 
criminals, who have undergone the dreadful punish- 
ment of empalement. They are ranged,“ says M. 
Sonnini, “on each side of — road; and in chis 
dreadful rank are seen men, whose body is longitu- 
dinally transpierced by a stake, some dead, others ex- 
piring, some smoking their pipe with as much sang- 
Jroid as if they were sitting on cushions, ‘railing at 
the Europeans, and living, as long as twenty four 
hours, in the most excruciating torments.” North 
vol. v. PART I. 
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CAN 
Lat. 35° 28/, East Long. 24° 15’. See Olivier’s 
Travels in the Ottoman Empire, vol. ii. p. 288 ; Son- 
nini’s Travels in Greece and Turkey, p. 211; and 
Savary’s Letters on Greece, hs 307. f P) 
CANELLA, a genus of plants of the class Do- 
arenes and order Monogynia. See Borany, 
> 4. 
1 CANEPHORA, or CANEpPHorus, a 
plants of the class Pentandria, and order 
nia. See Borany, p. 150. ö 

CANICULAR Year. See Chnoxotodv. 

CANIS Mayor, the name of a constellation in 
the southern hemisphere. In Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
it contains 29 stars; in Tycho’s, 13; in Hevelius’s, 
21; in the Britannic catalogue, 31; and in the ca- 
talogue printed in the article Astronomy, vol. iv. 
p. 778, we have given the position of 24 of the prin- 
cipal stars. ( 

CANIS Mrnor, the name of a constellation in 
the southern hemisphere. In Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
it contains 2 stars; in Tycho's, 5; in Hevelius’s, 
13; in the Britannic catalogue, 14; and in the 
catalogue printed in the article Asrronomy, vol. 
iv. p. 778, we have given the longitude and latitude 
of 8 of the principal stars. (w 

CANNA, a genus of plants of the class Monan- 
dria, and order — See Bora xv, p. 82. 

CANNABIS, a genus of plants of the class Dic - 
cia, and order Pentandria. See Boraxv, p. 335. 

CANN &, in ancient geography, a small town of 
Italy, situated on the river Aufidus in Apulia, not 
far from the sea. The traces of Cannz are at pre- 
sent very faint, consisting of a few fragments of walls, 
gates, and altars, with some excavations. Even the 
river seems to have degenerated fromits ancient gran- 
deur, —its sounding stream, so much celebrated by the 
poets, being, when visited by Swinburne, but a tame 
muddy rivulet. The embankments, however, by 
which its encroachments are restrained, sufficiently at- 
test its force in winter, when it is swelled by the 
mountain torrents. Cannæ is chiefly remarkable for 
the battle fought in its vicinity, between Hannibal 
and the Romans in the second Punic war. This 
great engagement, which nearly annihilated the power 
of Rome, and which, in that case, would have total- 
ly altered the destinies of the world, was fought in 
the year of Rome 536, before the Christian era 
216. 

After the battles of Trebia and Trasimenus, in 
which the flower of the Romans perished, nothin 
short of madness could have prompted the senate — 
people to oppose to the victorious veterans of Han- 
nibal their raw tumultuary levies, however numerous 
and brave. Fabius Maximus accordingly adopted 
the wise policy of protracting the war; and contents 
ing himself with a moderate number of troops, took 
care never to lose sight of the enemy, but at the same 
time not to come toa regular engagement. By this 
mode of warfare, the only one that . ever been suc- 
cessful in similar circumstances, the Carthaginians, in 
an enemy’s country, were speedily thinned by the 
sword, famine, and disease. In proportion as the 
Romans increased in numbers and experience, the in- 
vading army was diminished and disheartened ; and so 
nearly was Hannibal worn out by this plan, that hie 
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cumstances, a general engagement. By a trivial Canne. 
event, he completely exhausted the patience of Varro; 
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Canne.’ mercenaries were on the point of deserting, and 15 
himself entertained the project of escaping into Gau 


with his cavalry alone. But his affairs were destined 
soon to be retrieved by the foolish impatience of the 
Roman populace. A few successful encounters, ha. 
zarded contrary to the injunctions of Fabius, raised 
the spirits of the giddy rabble to such a pitch of 
frenzy, that they now began to impeach the courage 
and even integrity of Fabius, to demand a new sys- 
tem of war, and to look out for generals of a more 
enterprising description. Even the senate became 
infected with these sentiments; and though they made 
some opposition to the election of Varro, a headstrong 
fiery character, and gave him for his colleague Paulus 
Emilius, a man of the same description as Fabius, 
they undeniably empowered these two consuls to 
seek the enemy, and bring the war to the issue of a 
general engagement. The preparations made for this 
event were such as Rome had never before witnessed. 
Each of the four veteran legions already in the field, 
was recruited to the strength of 5000 foot, and 300 
horse. In addition to these, four entirely new legions 
were organised, consisting of the same number as the 
former; and the whole being joined by an equal 
number of auxiliary foot, and twice the number of 
horse, a magnificent armament was thus quickly 
formed of about 88,000 combatants, of whom 7200 
were cavalry. Hannibal's army was only 50,000 
strong, composed: chiefly of Gauls and Spaniards ; 
but of these, 10,000 were cavalry in the highest state 


of discipline. This superiority of the Romans in 


point of numbers, was more than counterbalanced by 
the inexperience of their troops, and by the opposite 
dispositions and unbecoming quarrels of the two con- 
suls. Varro, all eagerness for engaging, and ÆEmilius, 
attached to the Fabian system, soon found it utterly 
impossible to carry on a joint command. From a 
partition of the troops, they were imperiously deter- 
red by the recent disastrous example of Fabius and 
Minucius: they therefore resolved on the equally 
dangerous expedient of taking the supreme command 
each his day alternately. 

When the two consuls came up with Hannibal; 
whom they had followed from the north, they found 
him encamped near the village of Cannæ, but on 
which side of the Aufidus is uncertain, Their first 
care, as usual, was to fortify a camp, which they 


pitched not far from Hannibal’s, on the same side of 


the river; and to secure a free communication with 
the opposite bank, they pushed across a strong de- 
tachment, who fortified themselves in a lesser camp 
on the other side. It is probable, however, that the 
river was at this season, which was summer, easily 
fordable in most places, and that it presented no other 
obstacles than those arising from a ‘rugged channel 


and steep banks. To Hannibal, who was apprised 


of every transaction within the Roman camp, the con- 


zular dissensions augured well; and on the hot tem- 


per of Varro he resolved to practise some of his old 
artifices. With this view, he ostentatiously offered 
battle, insulted the enemy by every means in his 
power, and while he thus encouraged his own troops, 
who were at first terrified by the-amazing numbers 
ef the Romans, he succeeded in bringing on what 
was necessary to him in his present embarrassed cir- 


Hannibal was not idle. 


for after having repeatedly insulted the greater camp 
of the Romans, he dispatched a party of Numidian 
horse across the river, who falling suddenly on the 
watering parties of the lesser camp, drove them with 
great slaughter before them, and advanced to the 
very ramparts. Had ÆEmilius not happened to have 
the command this day, Varro would have crossed 
the river instantly to revenge the affront; but this 
measure he was compelled to put off for a few hours 
longer, by the authority of his colleague, who was 
entirely averse to a general action. 0 
Next morning's dawn discovered to the eyes of 
both armies the red flag, the signal for battle, flying 
over the tent of Varro; who immediately after con- 
ducted his forces across the Aufidus, and joined them 
to those from the lesser camp. Æmilius seeing now » 
that all opposition was fruitless, accompanied Varro 
to the field, and, like a faithful soldier, seconded ali 
his measures, The reasons which determined Varro 
to this movement with his main body, seem to have 
been both the desire of a position better adapted for 
his infantry, in which his chief strength lay, and the 
consideration, that on that side Hannibal had no 
camp to which he could retire in case of a defeat. 
The whole Roman army, with the exception of those 
left to guard the two camps, being now united; was 
drawn up by the consuls in the following array. In 
the right wing were posted the knights, the flower 
of the Roman cavalry, having their right flank pro- 
tected by the river, and their faces turned to the 
south. Next came the legions, drawn up, on this 
occasion, in one very deep compact line, on account 
of the smallness of the space for such a multitude, 
and probably the better to resist the shock of caval- 
ry. On the left of the legions were drawn up in si- 
milar array, the whole body of the allies, having their 
own numerous cavalry posted on their left, who ter- 
minated, on that hand, the general line. An advance 
or first line was composed 25 the light infantry, arm- 
ed with bows, slings, and javelins. The two consuls 
commanded the wings, ÆEmilius the right, and Varro 
the left, and to Servilius, a consul of the preceding 
year, was committed the conduct of the centre. 
During these proceedings among the Romans, 
As soon as he discovered 
their intention, he hastened to meet them beyond the 
Aufidus, on the ground which they themselves had 
chosen for the field of battle. Sending over his Ba- 
learic slingers and other light troops before him at 
break of day, to cover his passage, he himself soon fol- 
lowed at the head of his regular forces, which were con- 
ducted into the field according to their intended sta- 
tions. While his men were coming up, Hannibal rode 
forward to an eminence with a few attendants, in or- 
der to reconnoitre the enemy, whom he found alrea- 
dy ranged in order of battle. Gisco, a Carthaginian 
nobleman, observed to him, with symptoms of alarm, 
that the number of the enemy was very astonishing ; 
Hannibal, with a serious countenance, told him, that 


there was something yet more astonishing; „ for,“ 


said he, “ in all that immense army, there is not one 
man whose name is Gisco!”? This unexpected jest 
made all the company laugh, and soon produced a si- 
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Cannes. milar effect through all the army, who, by this well - 
- timed pleasantry of their gen 


» were at once relie- 
ved from all their apprehensions. 
The disposition of Hannibal’s army was regula- 
ted, in a great measure, by the arrangement of 
the enemy. On the left extremity of his line, 
and nearest the river, were posted the Gaulish 
and Spanish cavalry, as being best calculated to 
cope with the Roman horse; on the right extre- 
mity were the Numidian cavalry, excellent in pur- 
suit, though not firm enough for a shock, but al- 
together proper antagonists to the social cavalry of 
the Romans. Between these two wings extended his 
main line of infantry, which was so arranged, that the 
African foot, who were heavy-armed, composed both 
its extremities; while the Spanish and Gaulish infan- 
try, who were not so — armed, occupied the 
centre. The light troops were a little in advance, 
before the main battle. By this disposition Hanni- 
bal had two objects in view; to oppose correspond- 
ing descriptions of force to the Roman line, and to 
break down and intermix his various nations, so as to 
make them a check upon each other. Having as- 
3 left wing to Hasdrubal, and the right to 
; al, he himself, with his brother Mago, com- 
manded the centre. Livy affords us a most lively 
view of this various assemblage of nations, when 
drawn up in line, and ready for battle. The Afri- 
cans, he tells us, might well have been mistaken for 
a Roman army, being equipped with the armour of 
the Romans, vanquished in the battles of Trebia and 
Trasimenus. The shields borne by the Gauls and 
the Spaniards were nearly of the same form; but the 
swords of these nations were dissimilar. ‘The swords 
of the Gauls, like those of our own ancestors the Ca- 
ledonians, were excessively long, and without point ; 
while those of the Spaniards, who were accustomed 
more to thrusting than to cutting, were remarkable 
for their shortness and their sharp points. The ge- 
neral appearance of these two nations, conspicuous 
for the gigantic size of their bodies, and their bar- 
barous aspect, was terrible to the view. The Gauls 
were naked from the waist upwards; the Spaniards 
were dressed in linen habits of a surprising whiteness, 
the effect of which was magnificently increased by a 
rich border of purple. 

In the direction of his line, as well as in the choice 
of his ground, Hannibal was evidently compelled, in 
some degree, to conform to the arrangements of 
Varro, who had first taken his station in the field. 
This being the case, the left of the Carthaginians 
touched the river, their line ran parallel to that of 
the Romans, and their faces were turned to the north, 
independently of the foresight of Hannibal, who yet 
is mentioned by Plutarch as having drawn up his men, 
so as to have the wind Vulturnus to their back, while 
that hot and suffocating wind blew clouds of dust in- 
to the eyes of the Romans. The meridian sun, and 
the wind Vulturnus, were indeed in his favour ; but 
the merit was not his, for Varro, who had overlook- 
ed and probably despised these advantages, had 
forced them unavoidably upon his antagonist. Some 
difficulties have been started by Chaupy, respecting 
what quarter the armies faced, founded on topogra- 

ical considerations, and the direction taken by the 
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fugitives after the battle. But it is abundantly ob- 
vious, that a rapid stream flowin 
plain, and restrained at present from changing its 
course only by moles and embankments, must have 
occasioned, in the space of 2000 years, many altera- 
tions in the aspect of the vicinity ; and also that in a 
tumultuary engagement, bodies of men may escape 
in all directions. In our opinion, the 9 4 of 
Polybius is no more equivocal than that of Livy. As 
the Aufidus runs generally in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, we must suppose such a large elbow as Swin- 
burne observed in the vicinity of Cannæ, in order to 
make the armies, while their faces are turned respec- 
tively to the north and south, to have each of them 
an extremity resting on the river. But the supposi- 
tion of that traveller is altogether inadmissible, that 
Hannibal, after fording the stream, drew up his men 
within the bending of the river in front of the Ro- 
mans, his troops 3 the chord, of which the 
river in his rear was the arch. In this case, Hanni- 
bal would have had both his wings resting on the 
river, a circumstance never before heard of; and his 
danger, in the estimation of every military man, must 
have been prodigiously 8 his entangled po- 
sition. 
Both armies being drawn up as we have described 
them, the light troops on either side raising, as usual, 
a great shout, began the battle. Soon afterwards, 
Hannibal ordered his Spanish and Gaulish horse, the 
best in his army, and stationed as already mentioned 
on his left wing, to attack the Roman knights. This 
terrible conflict, as Livy observes, was not in the 
usual style of equestrian engagements ; for confined 
on one side by the river, * on the other by the in- 
fantry, the horsemen were compelled to rush straight 
forward against each other, and to fight man to man; 
and when the horses were so crowded and intermixed 
that they could scarcely move, the soldiers pulled 
each other from their seats, and continued the action 
on foot. The veteran horsemen of Hannibal at last 
prevailed. Most of the knights were slain upon the 
spot, and the remainder pursued and dissipated by 
asdrubal. This general immediately 7 round 
to the right wing, routed in a short time the cavalry 
of the Roman allies, and dispatched the Numidian 
horse in pursuit. 

While this awful prelude was going on, the regu- 
lar infantry on both sides drew near to try their 
strength. The Romans seem to have received the 
onset, and to have continued with one straight front 
till actually engaged. But Hannibal ordering his 
heavy-armed Africans, who composed the extremi- 
ties of his infantry, to stand still, moved forward in 
person at the head of the main body, composed of 
the Gaulish and Spanish infantry. The centre of 
this body was considerably advanced beyond its flanks, 
which however still rested, like the extremities of a 
great arch, on the heavy-armed Africans. The great 
superiority of the Romans, who were nearly double 
his numbers, had obliged Hannibal to extend, and 
consequently to weaken his infantry. This weaken- 
ing, however, of his line, we have reason to believe, 
was confined exclusively to the prominent part of t 
in the centre, the Africans being firm and compact 
in their array. It was the * glory of Hanni- 
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escaping, expressing, for his own part, his fixed re- Cannæ. 
solution to expire on those heaps of his dead soldier, 
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Cannz. Jon this occasion, to have converted his deficiency 


ne aan 8 into the cause of victory. Well aware 


that his barbarous auxiliaries, arranged in a thin line, 
could not long withstand a regular shock of heavy- 
armed infantry, his intention was most clearly, from 
the beginning, to encourage the Romans to break 
through his centre, and thus expose themselves on 
their flanks. Accordingly, after the advanced Gauls 
and. Spaniards had fougnt most desperately for some 
time, they began at last to give way; and this body, 
which originally presented a convex line to the ene- 
my, was now bent in the contrary direction, and em- 
braced the advancing Romans in the form of a half 
moon. These thinking to overwhelm Hannibal at 
once, pushed on with irresistible fury, and drove him 
before them with shouts of victory. Varro and 
Emilius appear to have been carried along with the 
soldiery by the blindest presumption; for instead of 
securing their flanks, and overturning the Africans 
in their course, they seem to have concentrated their 
troops, for the purpose of entirely breaking through 
the enemy, and attacking him in the rear. This 
movement proved fatal to the Romans. The Afri- 
‘cans, who had hitherto stood still, were. now clo- 
sing on the Roman flank, while Hasdrubal and his 
victorious cavalry was ready to fall upon their rear. 
Vigorously attacked on both sides, the consuls made 
their men face different ways; but the contest was 
no longer equal, the Africans were quite freshand in 
order,—the Romans, already exhausted with fatigue, 
were also in the utmost confusion. The return of 
Hannibal with his Gauls and Spaniards, whom he 
had soon rallied, made it no longer a battle but a 
carnage. Fighting hitherto with the greatest bra- 
very, and performing all that could be expected from 
high spirited men, the Romans were now at length ut- 
terly broken and routed. The Carthaginian cavalry, in 
which arm Hannibal was stronger, acting on a plain, 
and in the midst of a disorderly crowd of flying ene- 
mies, allowed few to escape; while the infantry, in 
like manner, exasperated by their fatigues and their 
habitual enmity, revelled with savage eagerness in 
the work of destruction. Hannibal himself was at 
last so much touched with compassion at the fate of 
the Romans, that he cried out several times during the 
slaughter, Hold, soldiers! spare the vanquished !” 
he fate of the consul, Paulus Emilius, as de- 
scribed by the ancient writers, is truly pe 
This brave captain had been severely wounded early 
in the day; but his zeal would not suffer him to quit 
the field till most of his troops were cut to pieces. 
At this last extremity, in the hopes of retarding the 
pursuit, he ordered the few cavalry who still kept 
by him to dismount, and engage the enemy on foot. 
This slender band, however, was soon overwhelmed 
by the impetuous enemy, and every man who was 
able mounted his horse. and fled. During this me- 
lancholy exigency, Cneus Lentulus, a legionary. tri- 
bune, happening to ride that way in his retreat, 
espied the consul sitting on a stone, and covered all. 
over with wounds and blood. The generous tri- 
bune immediately offered him his horse, observing 
that he could help him to mount, and protect him. 
But Emilius, with an air of grandeur, declining his 
offer, advised him to make use of his small time for 


by whom he was surrounded. He, at the same time, 
enjoined the tribune to advise the senate to fortify 
Rome with all speed, and to assure Fabius that he 
had lived, and was now dying, impressed with the 
wisdom of bis counsels. Before Lentulus had gone 
far, he observed, with the keenest anguish, the no- 
ble consul surrounded, and still feebly fighting in 
the midst of the enemy, who were not then aware 
of his quality. 
Venusia, attended only by seventy horse. 

This was perhaps the greatest defeat that the Ro- 
mans ever experienced, not excepting tliat from the 
Gauls. Of an army of near 90,000 men, not more 
than 4000 escaped directly from the battle: some 
thousands more of those who had guarded or reach- 
ed the camps, availed themselves of the darkness and 
confusion of the following night, to reach Canusium, 
a strong fortress in the ne e Besides the 
consul Emilius, two quæstors, and one- and twent 


tribunes; there fell, on this fatal day, Ser- 
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vilius, che third in command, Minucius, consul and 
general of the horse under Fabius, fourscore sena- 
tors, who had volunteered their services, and such a 
prodigious number of knights, that of the rings which, 
they wore as the badge of their order, three bushels 
were sent to Carthage. Polybius makes the general 
loss amount to 70,000, though Livy reduces it to 
50,000. The loss of Hannibal was comparatively 
trifling, consisting only of 4000 Gauls, 1500 Spa- 
niards and Africans, and 200 horses.. 
Having allowed his troops the whole of that night 
for the purpose of repose, he employed the next 
morning in going over the field of battle, and ga 
thering the spoils. The scene was horrible beyond 


description, even to the Carthaginians themselves. 
In the course of the day, he besieged the two camps, 


which were still defended by about 10,000 men, 
chiefly wounded, who almost immediately surren- 


dered by capitulation. It is difficult to assign the 


true reason, which had deterred this matchless gene- 
ral from making an attempt on Rome immediately 


after his tremendous victory. But having consumed. 


some days in the neighbourhood of Cannæ, the fa- 
vourable opportunity was lost for ever. The consul 
Varro was already posted at Canusium, with the 
wreck of his army, now accumulated to 10,000 men; 
the senate and people of Rome, after the first tran- 
sports of terror were over, now spoke more loftily 
than ever; the city was put in a formidable state at 
defence, and assistance hastening from all quarters ; 
and with a force of less than 30, 000 infantry, desti- 


tute of magazines, machines, and other necessaries. 


of war, Hannibal could not pretend to besiege a city 
in form, which still contained more soldiers than he 
had under his command. His subsequent feeble at- 
tempts on some small towns, demonstrate incontro- 
vertibly the insufficiency of his means for underta-. 
king the siege of Rome at this period. The battle 
of Cann however, though not involving in its con- 


sequences the immediate destruction of Rome, was 

notwithstanding highly beneficial to the Carthagi-. 
He, who before that great event was 4. 

mere fugitive in an enemy’s country, having neither 


nian cause. 


The other consul, Varro, escaped to 


. 
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smeared their faces with their blood, and clothed Caunihals. 


Cannibals. town, post, nor magazine in his possession, saw him 
: th e themselves in their skins: yet they do not come un. 


elf now all at once master of the 


reater part of 
Italy. The most faithful allies of the Romans be- 

an now to stagger in their allegiance, considering 
aceon at an end; and a long catalogue of the Ita- 
lian nations declared for Hanmbal. See Polyé, I. iii. 
Liv. xxii.; Plat. in Fab.; Rollin’s Rom. Hist. l. 
xiv. ; and Swinburne’s Z'ravels in the Two Sicilies. 


E 
¢ CANNIBALS, is an appellation given to those 
savages who feed on human flesh. 

Much incredulity has been displayed concerning 
the existence of men who could devour their own spe- 
cies, and the fact has been considered so abhorrent to 
the laws of nature, so offensive to the Deity, and so 
improbable in itself, that the possibility of it has 
been keenly denied. It has been maintained also, that 
loathsome diseases would be generated by feeding on 
human flesh, and that inevitable destruction would 
follow ; for such were the consequences of compelling 
animals of the same tribe to subsist on each other, that 
they either became ferociously mad, or wasted away 
and died. Vet it must be admitted, that the opinions 
of those who have argued in this manner have result- 
ed, more from their aversion to credit such an atroci- 
ty, as degrading to mankind, the chosen work of the 

reator, than from philosophical considerations. Au- 
thentic history, and present experience, equally prove, 
that there are not only cruel and sanguinary races of 
cannibals, but that, even among the more civilized 
part of mankind, individuals repeatedly resort to ban- 
quets of human flesh, in situations of extreme neces- 
pe belief in the existence of cannibals has prevailed 
in all ages of the world; and, in the writings of the 
ancients, we find whole tribes, or nations, character- 
ised as men eaters. Herodotus, Mela, Strabo, and 
Pliny, speak of such, either from their own know- 

„or the report of others, and describe the par- 
tic * in which they dwelt. Herodotus, who 
is entitled to the greatest credit, from the extent 
of his travels, the accuracy of his observations, and 
especially because the rn investigations of his 
geography have given it corroboration, alludes to a 
nation, L tea in India, called Callatie, or Cal- 
lantiæ, who regularly killed the more aged among 
themselves, and devoured their bodies. The ancient 
Scythians, also, by almost universal concurrence, 
seem to have been considered cannibals; and Strabo, 
on the authority of Ephorus, relates, that they ate 
human flesh, though they abstained from that of 
animals. 


Herodotus speaks of an adjoining tribe, separate 
and distinct from the Scythians, using a liar lan- 
e of their own, but wearing Geter append, 
who were the rudest of mankind. They led a rural 
life, obeyed no laws, acknowledged no superiority, 


and fed on human flesh. Such national characteristics 


must be viewed as different from those accidental eir- 
cumstances, which, from tem revenge, or ne- 
cessity, have induced mankind to devour their own 
species. The Jews, in the time of Trajan, for exam- 
Bes are stated to have exercised unheard of cruelties ; 
they are said to have killed 40,000 men in Egypt, 


&yrene, and Cyprus; to have fed on their flesh, be- 
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der the denomination of cannibals. 

In Europe, however, there are strong indications 
of their existence, long subsequent to the Christian 
era. St Jerome, in writings against Jovinian, 
plainly declares, that it was the custom of some of 
the British tribes, or those from Britain in auother 
country, to feed on their own species. Though his 
description of the people is not void of obscurity, his 
words can admit of no doubt. Why should I re- 
fer to other nations, when I myself, while a youth 
in Gaul, have seen the Allicotti, a British tribe, eat- 
ing human flesh? Should they find shepherds tend- 
ing their herds of swine, or cattle, and flocks of sheep 
in the woods, they are wont to cut off the flesh 
parts of the men, and the breasts of the women, whi 
are esteemed the most delicious food.“ St Jerome 
lived in the fourth century. But to descend still low- 
er, we find traces of the same barbarous custom in 
Scotland, at a far later period. During a war with 
England, the“ men of Galloway“ committed the 
most horrible atrocities. They not only slaughtered 
the innocent, without distinction of sex or age; but 
they cut out the bowels, devoured the flesh, and 
drank the blood of their victims mixed with water. 
Their ravages were carried far into the country, un- 
til the invaders were met, and defeated at the battle 
of the Standard in 1138. 

Perhaps this is the last instance of sueh savage 
barbarity known in Europe; and here we can trace 
the customs of the Scythians, from whom the in- 
habitants of these kingdoms are by many believed to 
have sprung. The Scythians drank the blood of 
their enemies, and made drinking cups of their skulls. 
There was a certain festival at which none could 
drink who had not killed an enemy ; and it at 
became connected with religious rites, as well as 
a token of conquest. Livy relates, that the Boii, avail- 
ing themselves of a victory which they had gained, cut 
off the head of the Roman general Postumius, and 
having set his skull in gold, deposited it in a temple 
for consecrated libations. It can scarcely be doubted, 
therefore, that in former years cannibals were known 
in Europe, and it is probable that the tribes of Bri- 


* 


‘tain may be ranked among the number. 


This sanguinary and repulsive custom has, for cen- 
turies, beet! bellGined os 5 African and American 
continents ; for we do not know, with certainty, that 
it has been found in Asia strictly so denominated. 
Though many have been inclined to consider the nar- 
ratives of the earlier European-navigators to America 


as in this respect fabulous, cannibals were recognised 


there from the time of Christopher Columbus. In- 
telligent observers, who resorted thither, either for a 
permanent or temporary residence, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, have detailed the whole of 
the barbarous ceremony, aud with such intrinsic evi- 
dence, that we cannot reject their testimony. It 
does not appear, however, that human flesh was an 
ordinary means of subsistence; on the coutrary, 
the enemies taken in open hostility, or by straca- 
gem, were alone sacrificed by the victors. 'Many 
superstitious ceremonies were practised on the ocea- 
sion; the victim was reserved until a certain time, 
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sufficient exercise. As his fate approached, his face 
and body were painted with mystic lineaments, which 
were also impressed on the club that was to give the 
fatal blow. He was confined the night previous to 
execution in a hut specially built for the purpose, 
which, after his removal, early next morning, was 
thrown down. But these preparations, and others 
which followed, were insufficient to inspire him with 
the fear of death: he continued to congratulate him- 
self on the mischiefs which he had already been ena- 
bled to inflict on his enemies, boasted of the prowess 
of his nation, and foretold the vengeance that they 
would take for his death. He beheld, without emo- 
tion, the fire, and the surrounding hordes invited to par- 
take of the bloody repast, and stood undaunted to re- 
ceive the blow which was to terminate his existence. 
In the feast which followed, we find a lively pic- 
ture of the descriptions contained in Homer; and if 
that poet had lived subsequent to the days of Hero- 
dotus, we could, under some modifications, have tra- 
ced them, to the historical truths which he records. 
The poetical fictions which are employed to embellish 
the adventures of Ulysses are also founded on the ge- 
neral belief of the times. The body of the victim be- 
ing carefully washed and skinned, was cut into quar- 
ters, and the flesh was immediately devoured, roasted or 
half boiled, amidst savage rejoicings. Here, the wo- 


men acted as conspicuous a part as the men; they - 


were employed in the mystic ceremonies, and. they 
witnessed the execution, and participated in the ban- 
quet with equal indifference. When it was their mis- 
fortune to suffer, they shewed the same fortitude that 
was exhibited by warriors, John Lery relates an in- 
stance that came under his own notice, of advi- 
sing a woman, who was about to be massacred, to 
pray to heaven; she replied that it was unnecessary, 
and that she laboured under no apprehension of 
death, 

The same custom has been practised down to the 
present day, though it is now greatly declining. Fa- 
ther Hennepin, and M. Laborde, observe, that the 
Caraibs were cannibals when visited by them in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century; and that they 
frequently carried the hand and foot of a slaughter- 
ed enemy along with them. M. de Belleisle, a — 
officer, was taken prisoner, in 1719, by the Atakapas, 
a tribe near the Gulf of Mexico, who fed on human 
flesh. As he displayed the utmost repugnance to 
this practice, they deceived him into a participation 
of their repast, which was common at that time, 
but which is now altogether eradicated from among 
their descendants. That the South Sea islanders 
were cannibals during the voyages of discovery from 
this country, is attested by Captain Cook; and there 


is some reason to believe that the body of that cele- 


brated navigator was devoured at Owhyhee. Such 
was e the fate of one of his cotempo- 
raries, M. Marion de Fresne, who had been sent out 
from France with a native of Otaheite, brought over 
by M. Bougainville. Having reached the bay of 
islands in New Zealand, he entered into an amicable 
correspondence with the natives and their chiefs. Mu- 
tual civilities were unremittingly interchanged during 
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Cannibals. sometimes remote from’the period of his capture; and, 
in the mean time, he was copiously fed, and allowed 


tives slept on board of his vessel; andthe ‘anne, stele 


wandering about on shore in safety, or penetrating the 
interior, were regularly conducted to the beach by 
the islanders. At length, M. de Fresne, accompa- 
nied by 17 people, embarked in his long boat, and 
was received on shore with the accustomed demon- 
strations of friendship. But while resting in perfect 
security, and when all his party, unsuspicious of 
treachery, had separated, they were suddenly attack- 
ed by the natives, and the whole, except a single — 5 


the 33 days that he lay at anchor on the coast; the na- Cannibals. 


man, were inhumanly massacred. The unhappy victiths 


were immediately ripped up, cut into quarters, and 
distributed among the ferocious assailants, in sight of 
their comrades, who lay concealed among some brush- 
wood during the tragical scene. The French were not 
slow in avenging the death of the sufferers: they land- 
ed in force, and proceeded to the principal village, from 
which the inhabitants fled on their 9 but 
there they obtained too conclusive evidence of what 
had passed. In the hut of the chief was found a 
human skull, of which some remaining flesh still bore 
the marks of the teeth of the cannibals; part of a 
human thigh was also seen on a wooden spit, about 
three-fourths of which had been devoured; and hu- 
man entrails, which are said to be considered a deli- 
cacy, appeared ready cooked. The village of these 
barbarians was then reduced to ashes, and their ca- 
noes also burnt. 3 
It was known, indeed, before this ‘period, that 
the New Zealanders were cannibals. They had ac- 
knowledged to Captain Cook that they devoured 
their enemies, but considerable incredulity respecting 
it prevailed. They had also admitted to Mr Savage, 
who visited them in 1805, that in times of scarcity 
they had been obliged to eat human flesh ; yet their 
manners were more favourably viewed than they merit- 
ed, as has been recently exemplified by another catas- 
trophe like the preceding. A British ship repaired to 
New Zealand in 1809, for the purpose of purchasing 
timber, and an amicable correspondence, as before, was 
entered into with a chief. He was received on board 
with great respect; and, on one occasion, the cap- 
tain, accompanied by part of the ship’s company, 
attended him on shore. The chief soon returned, and 
when those who were necessarily occupied in the vessel 
least suspected treachery, he gave a sudden yell, 


upon which his companions immediately began to 


massacre the unfortunate crew. Ten or twelve who 
had precipitately ascended the rigging on the first 
appearance of danger, were deluded by promises of 
safety to come down; yet, on reaching the deck, 
they also were cruelly butchered. The captain and 
his companions had been previously dispatched by 
the natives on shore; and, of the whole, no more 
were preserved, than a woman, two girls, and a boy, 
who some time afterwards were rescued. Thirty or 
forty men thus fell a sacrifice to the savages, and 
their bodies were devoured. These, among other 
instances, forcibly prove that savages can never be 
trusted; that they are all cruel and ferocious ; and 
that they only wait for the moment when their superi- 
ority may prevail over the unsuspecting victims. 

The natives of New Caledonia have been repre- 
sented by some voyagers, considering them in then 
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Cannibals. acific state, as a race endowed with gentleness not accompany their husbands and fathers in their Cennibals’ 
ond deli ‘ — flight. A shocking carnage ensued, wherein all were 


uad docility. Yet experience proves that they are can- 


nibals to as great an extent as the New Zealanders. 
vey were scen by the navigators sent out in search of 
La Perouse, in 1793, devouring human flesh; and a 
portion roasted, which proved to have belonged to a 
young person of 14 or as of age, was offered 
to one of their number. The natives acknowledged 
that they relished such an exquisite feast, and with 
their teeth greedily tore the remaining sine ws and li- 
ents from a bone. A skeleton, bearing the marks 
of fire, hung from a post beside the door of a hut, 
which was found to be the remains of an unfortunate 
wretch who had been ict 4 hu natives ex- 
plained, in an unequivocal way, how t roceeded 
to a re on the bodies of their 3 and 
maintained, that these were the only victims whom 
they devoured, After the victim fell under repeated 
strokes of a club or javelin, the belly was ripped up 
with an implement made of a hard sharp dg stone, 
specially adapted for the purpose; and then, with 
another implement of human bone, also prepared for 
the occasion, the entrails were drawn out. The legs 
and arms being next severed at the joints, were dis- 
tributed among the combatants, to be carried home 
as food for their families. ‘Ihe muscular portions of 
these members were esteemed particularly delicate; 
and, indeed, the same cannibals grasped the fleshy 
parts of their visitors with an eagerness and avidity, 
clearly demonstrating the gratifvestion which they 
should enjoy from making a meal of it. 

It is possible that the continual wars in which 
petty states or inconsiderable islands are involved, 
may render the inhabitants more ferocious ; for all 
human passions only lurk in concealment, and are ready 
to be excited into action. During a war in Tongata- 
boo, in the year 1799, independent of devouring the 
dead bodies, the women were seen, after a battle, lick- 
ing their hands which had been dipped in the blood 
of the slain. In those which have been called the 
Friendly Islands, the natives are as savage as in those 
islands where warfare is known to prevail without in- 
termission: whence, it is to be concluded, that canni- 
bal practices are far more widely diffused than has hi- 
therto been supposed. ; 

Nearly about the same period that the catastrophe 
above —.— happened to the British vessel at New 
Zealand, a scene as sanguinary and horrific was pas- 
sing at the Fejee islands. veral Englishmen at 
that time being taken prisoners by a warlike chief, 
who aimed at conquering all the neighbouring terri- 
tories, were retained to witness the progress of his 
arms. An immense fleet of canoes sailed from his 
11 5 residence, and was met by one brought out 
by his opponents to guard their island; but after a 
long and obstinate conflict, the latter, overpowered 
by numbers, forsook their vessels, and leaping into 
the sea, escaped by swimming ashore. Only one 
boy was taken, who being presented to the relent- 
less savage, was dispatched by three blows of a club, 
and 8 in charge to an attendant, to be 
roasted for him. But this did not satisfy his ven- 

he resolved to extirpate his enemies, by mas- 
sacring the helpless women and children who could, 


butchered on the spot bythe furious assailants, without 
distinction of age or sex, or were dragged half dead 
into the canoes, where they breathed their last. When 
the cruel object was completed, no less than 42 co 
were extended on the platform of the canoe which 
the chief commanded, and delight was pictured in 
every countenance at the horrible banquet which 
was to follow. The body of a youn rin- 
cipally attracting his attention, he ordered it to be 
laid aside for himself and his second in command: a 
fact which coincides with what is told of some bar- 
barous leader Who, on a march, always carried young 
women along with him, who were occasionally sa- 
crificed for his food. The dead bodies were ac- 
cordingly conveyed home with the invaders, and de- 
prived of the limbs, which were hung up on trees, 
and ready to be cooked. ‘T'wenty or thirty men af- 
terwards appeared with baskets full of human flesh, 
half roasted, which is the method adopted for pre- 
serving it, and the English were urged to partake in 
the succeeding repast. 

The ancient and modern existence of cannibals is, 
therefore, too satisfactorily proved, ever to be agaia 
called in question. 

It is difficult to account for the origin of so barba- 
rousa practice as that of devouring human flesh, though 
men may be conducted to it by im ptible grada- 
tions, Those tribes which are of the rudest man- 
ners, and sunk lowest in the scale of civilisation, can 
scarcely be accused of participating in it; for the can- 
nibals presently known are rather nations verging to- 
wards improvement, and animated by the desire of 
conquest. 

Feeding on human flesh may have resulted either 
from necessity, or from some religious ceremonial ; 
and it may gradually have been adopted as a token of 
personal prowess. Where the culture of the soil is 
neglected, and a scanty sustenance precariously ob- 
tained, mankind are exposed to long and severe pri- 
vations. To quell the cravings of hunger, tight liga- 
tures are bound around the body, and lumps of unc- 
tuous earth greedily swallowed. If an animal be 
killed, its blood is drank, and its flesh is devoured 
raw; and the meal is repeated as often as occasion 
will allow. Under the pressure of necessity, there- 
fore, while the savage makes a necklace of the teeth 
of his fallen enemy, or ornaments himself with his 
bones, it is less unnatural that he should at once give 
an-unquestionable proof of his prowess, and sat 
the cravings of nature, in making a repast on his 
flesh. From some principle of religion or duty, it 
is well known, that certain tribes expose their aged 
relatives, or those labouring under incurable disease, 
to inevitable death. They are said, as we have al- 
ready seen, to have fed on them of old; and there is 
still a tribe dwelling on the island of Sumatra, who, 
from a religious rite, devour the flesh of their kin- 
dred. Human sacrifices are yet offered up to the 
deities of savage nations; portions of the flesh are 
presented; and libations of the blood are raised to 
the lips of the bystanders. 

It is not long since the Araucanians sacrificed a. 
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Commbals. captive to the manes of their deceased countrymen 


after a battle. The victorious chief gave the victim 
a mortal blow ; his heart was instantly cut out by 
two attendants, and some of the blood sucked by the 
same oe: who passed it along to the principal war- 
riors, that they might follow his example 5 
Though a banquet of human flesh be horrible and 
repugnant to those who have never felt the pressure 
of necessity, it is too well known that hunger obli- 
terates every sentiment but the desire of self. pre- 
servation ; nay, in cases of extremity, it becomes the 
primary object among men, that some one of a num- 
ber shall suffer death, that his body may be the 
means of supporting the rest. Of this, several de- 
plorable instances have been witnessed in sieges and 
distresses at sea. During the former, soldiers have sus- 
tained themselves on the bodies of their fallen comrades; 
as in that of Sancerre, in 1572, where parents even 
fed on the bodies of their deceased children. Cases 
of the latter are more general, from unexpected cir- 
cumstances, and the difficulty of providing against 
accidents, where no resource is to be obtained. Con- 
fining ourselves to instances of modern date, it may 
be observed, that the Nottingham, an English ves- 
sel, was wrecked, in 1710, on a rock called Boon 
Island, on the coast of America. This happened in 
the depth of winter; the place was utterly desert; 
and, in a short time, two of the crew perished of want. 
The body of one was committed to the waves; but 
the strength of the miserable survivors being inade- 
quate to remove the other entire to adistance, whenever 
it was dragged without the tent which sheltered them, 
they began to appease their hunger on the raw flesh, 
for they were destitute of fire. Thus they subsisted, 
until they were discovered by strangers. In another 
vessel, which endured dreadful sufferings from fa- 
mine at sea, in the year 1765, a negro on board was 
shot, and his flesh broiled, to supply the necessities 
of the seamen. But this being all exhausted, it be- 
came necessary that one of the crew should die by 
lot; and accordingly the victim was preparing for 
his latter end, when a ship came in sight. In 1797, 
the slaves of a ship from the coast of Africa having 
risen upon the crew, their only chance of escape was 
by leaping into the boat and cutting her adrift. 
Twelve in this manner were saved; who, after eating 
every thing they could swallow, including their shoes, 
were obliged to resort to the dreadful expedient of 
devouring each other. At length having cast lots, the 
first victim resolutely resigned his life, only requesting 
to be bled to death, which the surgeon, who had his 
case of instruments about him on quitting the vessel, 
proceeded to do. But no sooner had he touched the 
vein, than he applied his lips to drink the blood as it 
flowed, and his companions quickly made a repast on 
the flesh. Yet, from immoderate indulgence, it did 
not contribute to their general preservation, for only 
three survived when the boat drifted ashore at Bar- 
badoes, on the thirty-eighth day after they had left the 
ship. A similar calamity occurred, and the same re- 
sources were employed, in 1799, by six men who had 
lost their course in a boat from St Helena. Being 
nearly a month at sea, and having suffered incredible 
distress from hunger and thirst, pe of the number 


_ survivors, 
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proposed to sink the boat, that an end mi 
to their misery. But this being objected to, they 
agreed to cast lots which should be slain for the sub- 
sistence of the rest, and that the person on whom the 
lot fell should bleed himself to death. According! 

one who, being sick of a scarlet fever, ——. 
formed the lots; and he by whom the fatal one was 
drawn, cut his veins in three different places, the 
wrist, foot, and hand. Praying forgiveness of hea- 
ven, he died in about a quarter of an hour. The 
others supported themselves on his flesh, until they 


reached the coast of South America. So lately as 


the year 1807, when the Nautilus sloop of war was 
wrecked on a barren rock in the Mediterranean, and 
most of the crew dashed to pieces or drowned, the 
body of one was resorted to for the preservation of the 
Numerous other instances might be quo- 
ted, which clearly illustrate that the repugnance na- 
turally excited amidst abundance, may be conquered. 
under the pressure of necessity : nor has it ever been 
remarked that human flesh is unpalatable food. ’ 

But there is one most singular fact invariably con- 
comitant on indulging this cannibal. appetite, which 
is well deserving of consideration. It is uniformly 
attested by persons in opposite parts of the globe, 
under various climates, in different cireumstances, and 
where they could have no knowledge of each other’s 
experience, that an uncommon degree of ferocity is 
speedily generated by feeding on human flesh. A 
more forcible picture can scarcely be drawn than in 
the words of the commander of a vessel cast away ona 
desert shore, whose crew were compelled to adopt 
such means to preserve their miserable lives.“ Ina 
few days I found their very natural dispositions chan- 
ged, and that affectionate peaceable temper they had 
hitherto displayed altogether lost. Their eyes were 
wild and staring, their countenances fierce and bar- 
barous, and, instead of obeying my commands, as 
they had universally and readily done before, I found 
that all I could say, and even prayers and entreaties, 
were fruitless. Nothing was now to be heard but 
brutish quarrels, supplanting that quiet submissive 
spirit of prayer and supplication which we had hi- 
therto enjoyed.“ Yet it is not to be denied, that 
hunger in itself also renders men ferocious: it enfee- 
bles their. minds as well as their bodies, their na- 
ture is altogether altered, they view each other with 
a malignant eye, and even feel an insatiable desire to 
feed on their own excoriated members. But a sup- 
ply of food, though scantily administered, will quick- 

y restore them to their ordinary condition. 

It is thus established, by incontestible evidence, that 
there are various tribes of cannibals subsisting at this 
moment; and that it is not unusual for mankind, in ca- 
ses of extreme necessity, to preserve their life, by de- 
vouring the bodies of their fellow-creatures. See He- 
rodotus, Mela, Strabo, Pliny, var. loc.; Hieronymus, 
Adversus Jovinianum, lib. i. Opera, tom. iv. part 2. ; 
Aulred de Bello Standardii, ap. Twysden; Scriptores 
decem. p. 1138; Lery Hist. Navigalionisin Brasilium; 
Crozet, Nouveau Voyage de M. M. Marion, Ducles- 
meur, et de Surville; 55 Voyage Eulrecasteuuæ, 
tom. i. p. 337; and Bossu’s Trab. in Lowsiana, (o) 
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_ CANOE, the name given to the boats and vessels 
of savage tribes. A particular account of the differ- 
ent canoes will be found in the description of the 
different countries where — used. ( 

CANON-Law, is that body of law w. was 
at different times, and in different portions, promul- 

under the authority of the see of Rome, for 
ulating the consciences, and fixing the property, as 
ell civil as ecclesiastical, of all the inhabitants of 
ish Christendom. It is composed partly of the 
— principles of equity, and partly of absurd ca- 
nons and rescripts on the subtlest points of casuistry, 
and the uncontroulable supremacy of the church over 
secular authority. 

The collected form in which the canon-law now 
appears, under the title of Corpus juris canonici, con- 
sists, Ist, Of a selection, called the Decretum, of the 
opinions of the fathers, popes, and church-councils, 
made by Gratian, a Benedictine monk, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, in imitation, as it 
would seem, of the Roman pandects, which are a se- 
lection of the opinions of their most eminent lawyers ; 
2dly, Of the Diocratehe, or rescripts of the popes, 
collected by Gregory IX. sometime after Gratian’s 
collection, and digested into five books; 3dly, Of the 
other decretals collected by Boniface VIII. called 
the sixth book of Decretals; 4thly, Of those of Pope 
Clement V. Pope John XXII. and of certain other 
popes, called avagantes, because they are over 
and besides the six books of the Decretals. All these 
different collections were revised by Pope Gregory 
XIII., and published by him as the Corpus juris ca- 
nonict, or body of the canon law. 

Before the —— the authority of this bo- 
dy of law was, of course, very great in most countries 
of Christendom. Some governments, however, espe- 


. cially those of France and England, appear to have 


always entertained a just spirit of jealousy against its 
encroaching authority, in matters of civil property ; 
and, unless when the monarch happened to be more 
‘than usually bigotted and submissive, their resistance 


was not unsuccessful. In all other respects it ap- 


pears, even in these countries, to have had all the au- 
thority of law. Since the Reformation, it has gra- 
dually fallen into neglect. Even among those na- 
tions who still adhere to the Romish persuasion, its 
authority is for the most part confined to questions 
of church doctrine and discipline; while, in Protes- 
tant countries, it is only listened to as respectable ar- 
gument on questions of tithes, patronages, and a few 
other points of ecclesiastical right, and only in so far 
as not inconsistent with Protestant principles. See 
Prefatio Greg. XIII. in Corp. Jur. Canon.; Encyc. 
Methodique, Art. JurispruvENce, voce, Droit Ca- 
wma Blact. Comm. &c. (3. B.) 

CANOPUS, the name of an ancient city of E- 

pt, which was situated nearly on the spot where 

e modern Aboukir now stands, The columns of 
beautiful granite, which were found among the ruins 
of this once celebrated city, and the other splendid 
fragments of its ancient r have been recent - 
tf loyed by the people of Aboukir for repairing 

dikes that shut out the sea. (w) 

CANOSA, the Canusium of the ancients, is a 
town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples. The an- 
cient city was situated in a plain between the river 
Ofanto (the Aufidus of the ancients) and the hills, 
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and appears to have occupied a great extent of ground, 
The fragments of aqueducts, * toutbe, 
baths, military columns, and two triumphal arches, 
still display the ancient grandeur of Canusium. The 
modern town stands upon the spot formerly occupied 
by the old citadel, and contains no buildings that are 
particularly deserving of notice. The cathedral, or 
church of Sabinus, which is a Gothic edifice, and is 
supposed to have been built in the 6th century, is 
particularly remarkable for six verde antico columns, 
which are considered as uncommonly large and fine, 
Under an octagonal cupola, in a court near the ca- 
thedral, is the mausoleum of the Chevalier Bohemund, 
who is immortalised in Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. 
Count Stolberg remarks, that the bread of Canosa is 
still stony as it was in the time of the Romans, a 
circumstance which he attributes to the softness of 
the mill-stones which are employed in grinding it. 
Number of houses, 300. See Stolberg’s Travels in 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily and Swin- 
burne’s Ban in the Two Sicilies, vol. ii. p. 321. (0) 
CANOUGE, or Canoce, a town of Hindostan, 
situated about two miles from the banks of the Gan- 
ges, and supposed to be the Palibothra of the an- 
cients, from the extent, magnificence, and grandeur, 
which are ascribed to it in the Indian histories. 
walls are said to have been 100 miles in circu nference; 
and, in the sixth century, it is supposed to have 
contained 30,000 shops.in which betel nut was sold, 
60,000 bands of musicians, and 3000 jewellers. 
There is now only one single street remaining in 
Canouge, and even this is no indication of the former 
reatness of the place. A canal, which has been cut 
Rom the Ganges, makes a bend towards the town, 
and brings the water close to the citadel, which is 
placed upona steep eminence. No building of any 
importance now remains, and the brickwalls, which 
do not seem to be very ancient, are hastening to de- 
cay. ‘Two mausoleums, of the same magnitude, and 
of handsome architecture, are erected to two mussul- 
man saints, on an eminence covered with trees, from 
which there is a fine view of the plain, covered with 
ruined temples and tombs. ‘* Tamarind trees, and 
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mango topes,“ says Lord Valentia, “were scattered 


every where; and the whitened tomb of an English 
officer, who was drowned here, raised its pointed 
head above this scene of desolation. On the inside 
of the tomb were inscribed several names and dates, 
with quotations not unappropriate. We next visited 
another tomb on the most lofty point. It consists 
of a quadrangle and mosque, similar in miniature to 
the one at Juanpore. veral pillars in the mosque 
are formed of two pieces, taken from a more ancient 
building, the rude base of one of which being placed 
uppermost, serves for a capital. A great many little 
images were lying under the trees, but they were too 
much broken to be interesting. In the centre was a 
well now filled up, where large sums of money are 
said to be secreted.““ For nearly eight miles, the 
mixture of small pieces of brick, and the vestiges of 
buildings, attest the former extent of this place. East 
Long. 80° 13’, North Lat. 27° 3’. See Rennel’s 
Memoir; Valentia’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 187, 188 ; 
and CIVIL Arcarrecture. () 

CANSIERA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
trandria, aud order Monogynia. See BorANx, p. 132; 

CANTAL, one of the departments of France, is 

30 
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bounded on the north by the department of the Puy 

de Dome; on the west by the departments of Correze 

and Lot; on the south by that of Aveyron; and on 
the east by those of the Lozere and the higher Loire. 

This department is in the middle of the mountains of 

ancient Auvergne, the highest of which, called Le 

Plomb de Cantal, gives name to the department, and 
is about 1917 metres, or 984 toises, above the level 
of the sea. The quantity of grain raised in this de- 
partment is not very great, but the pasturage is ex- 
cellent, and supports a great quantity of cattle of all 
kinds. Cheese is one of the most considerable arti- 
cles of commerce. There are mines of copper, anti- 
mony, and pit coal in the department; and quarries 
of marble and slate. In the canton of Vic-en-Car- 
ladez there is a celebrated mineral spring. The de- 
partment contains about 5800 square Ener, or 
383 square leagues of 2000 toises. The forests oc- 
cupy about 29 or 30 hectares, of which two thirds 
helene to individuals, and the rest to the nation and 
the communes of the country. The contributions 
in the year 1803, were 2,038,302 franes. Aurillac 
is the chief place of the department. Population, 
237,224. (9) 

CANTEEN, the name of a vessel generally made 
of white-iron or wood, in which soldiers carry their 
liquor. Wooden canteens are now very common in 
the British army, and are made of a cylindrical form, 
4 inches long, and 72 inches diameter, so as to hold 
three pints. 

A set of ingenious machines, for the manufacture 
of canteens, has been erected by Mr George Smart, 
of Ordnance Wharf, Westminster Bridge, who makes 
them in great quantities for government. The limits 
of our work, however, prevent us from giving any 
account of this machinery, by which Mr Smart has 
so simplified all the operations, that a good work- 
man, working 14 hours a day, will head aud hoop 200 
canteens each day. Wainscot, or foreign oak of the 
best kind, is the wood which is now employed. () 

CANTERBURY, the Durovernum of the Ro- 
mans, is the capital of the county of Kent, and the 
archiepiscopal see of the primate of all England. It is 
situated in a fine valley, on the banks of the river 
Stour, which here forms five or six islands, by divi- 
ding itself into different branches. The town of Can- 
terbury is far from being well built, though, during 


the last 40 years, it has been much altered, and great- 


ly improved in its general appearance. Canterbu 

was e defended by a die, surrounded 0 
walls, which seem to have been 12 of a mile in cir- 
cumference ; but the castle has. been destroyed, and 
only a small part of the walls remains. The average 
thickness of the wall is from six to seven feet; at re- 
gular intervals it was defended with twenty-one square 
and semicircular fortified towers, and the whole of it 
was encircled with a deep fosse, 150 yards wide. 
The entrance to the city was through six fortified 
gates, and through some smaller openings in the walls, 
called Postern gates. The principal gates were, 
West-gate, North-gate, Burgate, St George’s gate, 
Riding-gate, and Wincheap-gate. The first of these, 
which was the largest, stands on a bridge of two 
arches, over the river Stour, and consists of a centre, 
flanked by two lofty round towers, which are occu- 
pied as a prison. This gate was built at the expence 
of Archbishop Sudbury. The place where the North- 
gate stood forms the principal entrance from the Isle 
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gate, was built about the year 1470. It contained 
the water reservoirs of the city, and was pulled down 
in the year 1801. Burgate, which had been rebuilt 
of brick, with stone coins, in 1473, was demolished 
a few years before St George's gate. The Riding- 
gate, which has been recently pulled down, has its 
place occupied with a modern arch, over which is the 
terrace vil „ which was formed in 1790, upon this 
part of the city wall. ae 

The ruins of the castle are situated on the south- 
west side of the city. Its outer walls included an ex- 
tent of more than four acres. The Keep, which is 
the only part now remaining, is about 88 feet long, 
by 80 broad, and the present height of its walls is 
50 feet. A large malt-house and other buildings, 
now occupy a part of the castle-yard ; and the north- 
west division has been used as a depot for military 
stores. 

About 300 yards to the south-east of the castle is 
a circular artificial mount, included within a salient 
angle of the city wall. Its name Dane John, or Dun- 
geon Hill, has given rise to the opinion that it was 
the work ofthe Danes. In the year 1790, and 1791, 
the broad and deep ditch which encompassed about 
two-thirds of its base was filled up, and serpentine 
walks were cut round its sides, hese walks were 
connected with a terrace 600 yards long, formed oa 
the-top of the high rampart within the wall, and ad- 
ditional walks were formed in the adjoining field. 
The principal of these, which is 1110 feet long, is 
flanked with a double row of limes, and unites. with 
the terrace walk at each end. On the top of this 
mount is a stone pillar, erected to the memory of 
James Simmons, Esq. by whom these improvements 
were made. 

The principal public building at Canterbury is the 
cathedral, which stands on the north-east part of 
city, and which, with the various e vr that be- 
long to it, occupies a ve at extent of ground. It 
. — ee of the eee of architecture of al- 
most every age, from the arrival of the Normans to 
the time of the dissolution, and is equally remarkable 
for the magnificence of its general appearance, for 
the splendour of its architecture, and for the excel- 
lence of its monumental sculpture. The general 
form of this noble pile is that of a double cross, with 
a circular termination at the east, and two massive 
towers at the west end; while a third tower, which is 
more elegant than the other two, rises from the in- 
tersection of the nave aud the west transept. The 
whole of it was newly paved with plain Portland stone 
in the year 1788. The principal parts of the cathe- 
drat which are deserving of notice are, the west front 
with its large and elegant window between two towers ; 
the south porch, which forms the principal entrance 
to the cathedral; the chapel of the virgin, which is a 
fine specimen of the pointed style of architecture ; St 
Michael’s chapel; the choir, which is reckoned the 
most spacious in the kingdom, and is fitted up in a 
very handsome manner; the chapel of the Holy Tri- 
nity, which contained the shrine of Becket, the ves- 
try, the treasury, the audit room, the library, the 
chapter-house, and the cloisters. 

The interior length of the cathedral, from east to 
west, is 514 feet; the length of the choir 180 feet ; 
the length of the nave to the bottom of the choir 
steps, 178 feet, and from thence to the screen at the 
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anterbu- entrance of the choir, 86 feet; the breadth of the 
ry. — choir is 40 feet, the length of the east transept, from 


north to south, is 154 feet; the length of the west 
transept, 124 feet ; the breadth of the nave and its 
aisles, 71 feet; the height from the pavement to the 
vaulting of Trinity chapel, 58 feet; height of the 
choir, 71 feet; height of the nave, 80 feet; height of 
the great tower, 130 feet; extreme height of the 
t tower, 235 feet; height of the south-west tower, 
130 feet; height of the north-west tower, 100 feet. 
At a little distance from the cathedral, in the east- 
ern part of the city, are the remains of St Augustine’s 
abbey, which was the first Christian establishment in 
this kingdom. It was founded in 598, and at one pe- 
riod it almost vied in magnificence with the cathedral 
itself. The precincts of the abbey included a space 
of about sixteen acres ; and the surrounding walls are 
in a great measure entire. The west front was 250 
feet long, with a gate at each extremity, which still 
remain. St Augustine’s gate, which formed the 
principal entrance, is an elegant building; but it is 
now much dilapidated, and has been converted into 
a brewery. The other entrance, called the cemetery 
gate, has been recently altered into a modern dwell- 
ing. The remains of the abbey church afford a beau- 
tifel specimen of Norman architecture. The west 
end, called St Ethelbert’s tower, is a lofty and ele- 
t ruin, which displays various ranges of semicir- 
cular arches, beautifully ornamented with mouldings 
and sculpture. 
The principal churches in Canterbury, are Holy 
Cross church, a low but spacious edifice, built in the 
reign of Richard II.; St Alphage church, a spa- 
cious and respectable building containing many se- 
pulchral monuments; St Margaret’s; St Andrew’s, 
which was built of brick in the year 1764; St 
Mary Breding, a small but ancient structure; St 
Mary Magdale' 
which is spacious and well built; St Dunstan’s 
church, situated on the London road, near the en- 
trance of the city ; St Paul’s church, which stands 
without Burgate, in the eastern suburb; and St Mar- 
tin’s church, which stands on a rising nd a lit. 
tle beyond the precincts of St Augustine’s abbey. 
The town-hall, whick was . in form- 
ing a new street, is a respectable building, and con- 
tains some good portraits. The public assembly 
rooms, in the high street, were erected by the gen- 
try of East Kent. The ball room is a spacious and 
elegant apartment, and beneath it is a public bank. 
The theatre, which is a handsome building, stands 
in Orange-street, and was d in the year 1790. 
The barracks, built of brick, were erec- 
ted in 1794, and in 1798 additional barracks for 2000 
infantry were constructed. New buildings, for a 
‘similar purpose, have been lately raised on the 
und belonging to St Gregory’s Priory. 
n the eastern branch — Stour, is a lofty 
and spacious flour mill, called Abbot’s Mill, erected 
from the design of the celebrated engineer Mr Smea- 
ton. It is capable of grinding and dressing into 
flour 500 quarters of corn Besides these 
buildings, there are numerous hospitals and other 
charitable establishments ; two libraries, a free gram- 
mar school, &c. An agricultural society was esta- 
blished here in the year 1793, under the name of 
the“ Kent Society for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture and Industry, and upwards of L. 700 have 
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already been distributed as 
the objects of the institution. 

The manufacture of silk goods was first establish- 
ed in Canterbury by the French refugees, who settled 
in this town after the revocation of the edict of 


premiums for promoting Canthari- 


des, 
Canton. 
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Nantes, and the labouring classes found full em- 


ployment in the fabrication of lustrings, brocades, 
satins, &c. From the rapid extension of the cotton 
trade, however, and other causes, the silk trade gra- 
dually declined; and, in the eee 1789, Mr John 
Callaway introduced the manufacture of cottons, and 
discovered the method of fabricating the piece goods 
called Canterbury and Chamberry muslins, damasks, 
&c. in which silk and cotton twist are united in 
the same fabric. Though this manufacture is car- 
ried on in other parts of England, it still flourishes 
in Canterbury. According to Hasted, about 1000 
individuals are employed in the different branches of 
the silk, cotton, and wool trades. Many of the in- 
habitants of Canterbury derive their suppert from 
the hop plantations round the town, which cover 
about 2000 acres of ground. 

Number of houses in 1800, 1741. Population 
9000, of whom 5195 were females, and 3805 males; 
and those employed in trade and manufactures a- 
mounted to 1325. Population in 1811, 10,200. For 
a full account of this interesting town, see Somner’s 
Antiquities of Canterbury, 1640; Gosling’s Walk 
in and about the City of Canterbury, 1774; Burn- 
by’s Historical Description of the Metropolitical 
Church of Christ, Canterbury, 1783 ; Hasted’s His- 
tory and Topographical Survey of the County of 
Kent, 12 vols. 8vo, 1797—1801 ; The u 
Guide, 1805 ; but particularly Brayley and Britton’s 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. viii. p. 753, 
where a full account of the ancient and modern his- 
tory of this town will be found. (7) 

ANTHARIDES, in the Materia Medica, is the 
name given to the Meloe vesicatorius, commonly cal- 
led the Spanish fly, which is found in Spain, Italy, 
and the South of France. A new substance, called 
the blistering principle, has been recently discovered 
in cantharides, by M. Robiquet. See Enromoxocy,,. 
Materia Mepica, &c. (w) 

CANTON, or QuanG-TCHE-Foo, a large and mari- 
time city of China, and capital of the province of 
Quang-tong, lies on the north-eastern bank of the river 
Pe-Kiang, or Bocca-Tigris, as it is called by Euro- 
peans, from a supposed resemblance of this animal seen 
upon approaching the entrance of one of the branches 
of it at the first fort. It is fortified by a strong 
rampart, about six or seven miles iv circumference, 
and consists of three divisions, separated from each 
other by lofty walls, which, together with the ram- 
part, are built of hewn sand-stones, and covered with 
all sorts of little trees and plants. Not above one 
third of the ground within the walls, however, is 
filled with buildings, the rest being chiefly appropri- 
ated to pleasure- grounds and fish-ponds; and the 
back part of the city is almost entirely occupied by 
two hills of considerable height, hich are beauti- 
fully wooded, and cultivated with t care. But 
as no European is allowed to enter within the gates, 
we have no particular account of its interior; and 
all the accounts of the city of Canton are confined 
principally to its suburbs, which are indeed much 
more extensive and populous than the fortified part. 
The streets are in general long, but narrow and ir- 
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Canton. regular, paved with small round stones, and flagged 
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most beautiful part of Canton, however, is the Cantos. 
quay which contains the European factories. . They 
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close to the houses. They are ornamented at inter- 


vals with triumphal arches; are kept exceedingly 
clean, and some of them have a kind of awning ex- 
tended from house to house, which prevents the sun’s 
rays from incommoding the inhabitants. Each side 
is entirely occupied by shops, sh dwelling-houses 
being in general within the walls), where every va- 
riety of manufacture is exposed to sale. These shops 
sometimes consist of several apartments, of which 
the one next the street is generally quite open in 
front, and filled with coarse porcelain and toys; in 
the one behind, a finer sort of porcelain is sold; the 
third contains silks, velvets, and other kinds of cloth; 
and some have a fourth, where tea or other commo- 
dities of that description are kept. On great festi- 
vals, these long narrow vaults are thrown open, when 
they are illuminated and ornamented with flowers and 
trees. Most of the merchants, however, are con- 
tent with two apartments, the outer one for contain- 
ing porcelain, and the other for articles of every de- 
scription. 

Some of the streets are appropriated entirely to 
particular trades, especially cabinet-makers and pain- 
ters; but in others, apothecaries, shoemakers, gold- 
smiths, tailors, bookbinders, &c. are all mingled 
together. Ina very long street nothing but eggs 
are sold, and the accumulation of millions of them 
in every shop have a very singular appearance. Se- 
veral canals run up from the river to the interior 
of the city, on which boats with merchandise are 
continually passing and repassing; and when any 
of them cross a street, it is covered in by an 
arch, which is ascended on each side by a flight 
of twelve or fourteen steps. All burdens are car- 
ried here by porters, who in general go barefoot and 
bare headed. A horse is almost never seen in this 
town, and the only vehicle for both sexes are palan- 
quins, which are only chairs similar to ours, but more 
elegantly decorated, and carried by poles supported on 
men’s shoulders. The streets are daily crowded with 
an immense concourse of people, which renders it diffi- 
cult for a stranger to make his way through them; and 
his ears are continually stunned with the cries of the 
porters, who, passing along at a round pace, keep 
bawling out Li li, „clear the way.“ The houses 
are in general built of brick, and seldom exceed two 


stories, except those of some of the most wealthy 


merchants and mandarins, which are spacious and 
lofty, and are sometimes elegantly fitted up in the 
English estile, and surrounded with an extensive gar- 
den, adorned with ponds and parterres. The princi- 
pal public buildings at Canton are joss-houses, or 
temples, which are scattered over all the city and 
suburbs. These contain the images of Chinese wor- 
ship, before which are placed, at particular seasons, 
a great variety of sweet-meats, dressed food, and in- 
cense, which is kept perpetually burning. The pa- 
lace of the Tsong- too, or viceroy, is rather a hand- 
some building, but quite in the Chinese taste, and 
disfigured with the images of monstrous animals.“ 
In the environs of the town there is a regular 


theatre, in a large square or market-place. The 


extend a considerable way along the banks of the 
river, and consist of a range of elegant buildings, 
with yards and warehouses, each having the flag of 
the nation te. which it belongs hoisted before the 
gate from sun-rise to sun-set. Of these, the most 
splendid and extensive is the British factory, which 
has in front an elegant virandah, supported by hand- 
some pillars, and paved with square marble slabs. 
This virandah reaches to the water’s edge, and 
commands an extensive view of the river in both 
directions, and of a beautiful country on the oppo- 
site bank. These buildings are occupied by the su- 
percargoes of their respective companies, who trans- 
act all the business with the Chinese merchants, dis- 
posing of the cargoes brought to market, and sup- 


plying the ships with others for Europe in return. 


About a league above Canton is the Boat-town, which 
consists of about 40,000 barks of various sizes, ar- 
rayed in straight rows, and forming a floating city, 
with regular streets. Each bark is iat and 
lodges a whole family, with their grandchildreny 
who have also a small boat, in which they fish, or 
go on shore to follow their respective employments. 
The number of persons who are expressly prohibit- 
ed by the law from settling on shore, and are thus 
obliged to live upon the water, may amount to near- 
ly 300,000, including the women of the town, who 
are estimated at 40,000. They are chiefly compo- 
sed of the poorer sort of Chinese, or rather the de- 
scendants of the Tartars. 

As Canton is the only emporium of European 
commerce in the empire, a full account of its trade 
will be given under the article ChixA. Its principal 
article of exportation is tea, of which about 13,000,000 
of pounds is said to be consumed by Britain and her 
dependencies, and 5,000,000 by the rest of Europe. 

In 1795, while the English private trade in this 
commodity amounted to 23,733,810 lbs., the other 
nations of Europe and America received only 
5,577,200 lbs., of which 4,096,800 Ibs. were ex- 
ported in Dutch vessels. Its other exports consist 
chiefly in porcelain, raw and wrought silks, nankeen 
cloths, camphor, alum, r turmeric, &c. 5 
and its imports from England are woollens, lead, tin, 
furs, &c. supposed to exceed a million sterling. All 
European vessels stop at Wampoa, an anchorage op- 
posite Danes island, about 12 miles from Canton, 
and here deliver and load their cargoes, which are 
transported to and from the factories in junks. None 
are on any account permitted to go beyond it; indeed, 
ships of great draught could not proceed much far- 
ther, by reason of the shallowness of the water. 

The country around Canton is pleasant and healthy, 
abounding in all the necessaries and delicacies of life; 
and the approach to the city by water, presents the 
most beautiful and picturesque scenery that can be 
imagined. In the back Senne says a late voy- 
ager, „high and fantastically shaped mountains raise 
their summits among the clouds, while all around, 
with very little exception, to the feet of these moun- 
tains, the ground seems a level verdant plain, inter- 


* Under the article Civit Ancuitecture, we shall give a view of this building, and also of part of the celebrated temple of 


Fo, as specimens of Chinese architecture, from original drawings in the possession of Patrick Bren, Esq. of Castlehill, who 
has kindly favoured the Editor with some new facts respecting Canton, and with the use of several beautiful and valuable plans 
and drawings of that city, which were executed by a Chinese. 40 
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Canton. seeted with innumerable branches of the river, and 


artificial canals. It is this last circumstance that 
renders the scenery so truly picturesque; for a per- 
son can only see that particular branch on which he 
is sailing, while he beholds with amazement a variety 
of ships, junks, and vessels of every description, 

iding as if by the effect of magic, through fields 
and villages, winding among castles, pagodas, and 


. monasteries, sometimes on one side of them, some- 


times on the other: sailing in an infinite variety of 
directions, and forming the most whimsical, novel, 
and entertaining prospect I ever remember to have 
seen.“ ‘ihe garrison of Canton consists of about 
20,000 Tartars, and its population is estimated at a 
million and a half. According to Mr Raper, the 
standard temperature of this city in 1774 was 75° 4%; 
the greatest heat in January being 66° 5’, and the 
least 51°; the test heat in August 89°, and the 
least 80°. In the winter season there is sometimes a 
difference in the temperature of 20° or 25° between 
morning and noon. N. Lat. 23°7’ 50", E. Long. 113° 2’ 
Fp An Account of ae and = of 
xports and Imports, in Oriental Repertory, vol.i. p. 
280, and vol, ie $01; Osbeck’s Vi aoe to China 
and the East Indies, vol. i. p. 214; Voyage to 
India, China, He. p. 66, in Phillip’s Collection, vol. 
v.; Barrow’s Travels in China; and Staunton's Em- 
bassy to China, vol. ii. (L) ; 
CANTON, Joun, an ingenious experimental phi- 
losopher, was the son of a broad cloth weaver, and 
was born at Stroud, in Gloucester, on the 31st of July 
1718, O. 8. He made an early proficiency in ma- 
thematics, under the care of Mr Davis, the school- 
master of his native place ; and before he had reach- 
ed his tenth year, he had been instructed in vulgar 
and decimal arithmetic. His attention was next turn- 
ed to the higher subjects of algebra and astronomy ; 
but while his mind was fully bent on these interest- 
ing pursuits, his father took him from school to edu- 
cate him for his own profession. All his leisure time, 
however, was still devoted to the acquisition of sci- 
ence; and with the insufficient means which he was 
able to command, he made a rapid progress in his fa- 
vourite studies. By the help of the Caroline tables, 
oung Canton computed lunar eclipses and other ce- 
estial phenomena; and such was his ardour for sci- 


ence, that when the rest of the family were asleep, 


and with the assistance of a candle which he had se- 
creted, he constructed, with a common knife, an 
er eel which shewed the time of the day, 
the rising of the sun, and his place in the ecliptic. 
The display of this dial on the front of his father’s 
house, introduced Canton to the notice of some of 
the neighbouring gentlemen, who offered him the 
full use of their libraries. A pair of globes, and 
Martin’s Philosophical Grammar, which he obtained 
from these libraries, contributed greatly to extend 
his knowledge of astronomy and — philosophy. 

About this time, he was introduced to the Reve- 
rend Dr Henry Miles, a dissenting minister at Toot- 
ing, and a Fellow of the Royal Societys who, per- 
ceiving the abilities of Canton, obtained permission 
from his father to take him to the metropolis. Mr 
Canton, accompanied with his patron, arrived in Lon- 
don on the 4th of March 1737, and, after spending 
some time at Neti under the roof of his friend, he 
articled himself for five years as clerk and assistant to 


Mr Samuel Watkins, who superintended an academy Canton. 
in Spital-square. In this new situation, the abilities 


and exemplary conduct of Mr Canton gave such high 
satisfaction, that, on the expiration of his clerkship, 
in May 1742, he was taken into partnership for three 
years ; and on the death of Mr Watkins, he succeed- 
ed to the academy, which he superintended with gteat 
honour and usefulness during the rest of his life. 

The attention of Mr Canton was at this time par- 
ticularly directed to the subject of electricity, which 
was now beginning to assume the form and dignity 
of a science. In the year 1747, Mr William Watson 
laid before the Royal Society a method, discovered 
by Mr Canton, of determining the quantity of elec- 
tricity accumulated in the 1 phial. When the 
phial (Muschenbroek's phial of water) was filled 
with electricity, he hung a slender piece of wire to 
the suspended gun-barrel, which was for this purpose 
‘detached from the globes. On applying the wire of 
the electrified phial to the wire hanging at the gun- 
barrel, a small snap is perceived. This is discharged 
by touching the gun-barrel with the finger, which 

ikewise snaps; and thus alternately electrifying and 
discharging, he proceeded till the whole electricity of 
the water was dissipated, which sometimes required 
100 discharges. The acquired electricity of the wa- 
ter was estimated by the number of shocks. Unless 
the electricity was discharged every time, the snaps 
from the wire of the electrified phial to the gun-bar- 
rel was scarcely perceptible. About the end of 
the year 1749, Mr Canton assisted his friend Benja- 
min Robins, Esq. in his experiments for ascertaining 
the height to which rockets ascended, and the distance 
at which theirlightis visible; and in January 1750, was 
read at the Royal Society his “ Method of making 
artificial magnets without the use of, and yet far su- 
perior to, natural ones. The method described in 
this curious paper had been for some time known to 
its author, but from some motives of delicacy to Dr 
Gowin Knight, who had kept secret his method 
of making artificial magnets, Mr Canton delayed 
the communication till he was urged to publish it b 
the president of the 2 Society. In 1750, Mr 
Canton was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was honoured with the gold medal, for his va - 
luable paper on artificial magnets. In 1751, he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of M. A. from one of the 
colleges in Aberdeen, and was chosen one of the 
council of the Royal Society. 

In the year 1752, Mr Canton repeated with suc- 
cess Dr Franklin’s celebrated experiments of draw- 
ing lightning from thunder clouds, by means of a 
kite ; and having for a considerable period continued 
his experiments upon the electricity of the clouds, he 
found them sometimes negative, and sometimes posi- 
tive ; and he imagined, that ed air communica- 
ted electricity to the clouds, while their electricity 
was abstracted from them by condensedair. In1753, 
he laid before the Royal Society, a paper entitled 
Electrical Experiments, with an attempt to account 
for their several phenomena, which was followed, 
in 1754, with another paper on a similar subject. 
‘These valuable communications contain many inte- 


resting facts and discoveries, which we shall have oc- 


casion to notice in a future part of our work. The 
explanation of the phenomena of shooting stars ha- 
ving been proposed as the prize question, in the La- 


CAN 


@antua, dy’s Diary for 1752, Mr Canton transmitted an ano- 
Canute. nymous paper on the subject, which was immediately 


recognised by his friend Mr Thomas Simson, who 
then conducted the Diary. In transmitting the prize, 
Mr Simson remarks, that though Mr Canton had con- 
cealed his name, yet he knew him to be the author, as 
no other person was capable of giving such a solution. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September 1759, 

Mr Canton published a letter on the electrical pro- 
perties of the Tourmalin ; and, in the same year, the 
Royal Society received his attempt to account for 
the regular diurnal variation of the horizontal mag- 
netic needle, and also for its irregular variation at the 
time of an aurora borealis.“ In 1761, he communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, his observations on the 
transit of Venus. In 1762, was read his letter ad- 
dressed to Dr Franklin, containing remarks on Mr 
Delaval’s electrical experiments; and, in the same 
year, he communicated his “ experiments, to prove 
that water is not incompressible.’’ In these experi- 
ments, which were equally simple and conclusive, he 
put the fluids to be examined into a glass ball, with 
a slender tube attached to it. When the glass ball 
was placed in vacuo, he observed how much the fluids 
increased in bulk, from the removal of atmospherical 
pressure; and hence he was able to estimate their va- 
rious degrees of compressibility. 

As the result of these experiments was contrary 
to that of the famous Florentine experiment, they 
were repeated before a committee of the Royal So- 
ciety, who found them perfectly, accurate ; and. in 
consequence of their favourable report, the gold me- 
dal ‘was unanimously voted to Mr Canton, and deli- 
vered to him on the 30th November 1765. In the 
year 1768, he communicated to the Society, „ an 
easy method of making a phosphorus, that will im- 
bibe and emit light like the Bolognian stone, with 
experiments and observations.“ 12 1769, he was 
one of the committee appointed to consider of the 
best method of fixing conductors on St Paul's; and, 
in the end of the same year, appeared his “ experi- 
ments to prove that the 8 of the sea arises 
from the putrefaction of its animal substances.“ 

In consequence, probably, of his studious and se- 
dentary habits, Mr Canton was seized with a drops 
in the thorax, of which he died on the 22d of March 
1772. He left behind him several children; and he 
was succeeded in the academy by his eldest son. (æ) 

CANT UA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See BorAxx, p. 140. 

CANUTE, king of Denmark, surnamed the Great, 
was, upon the death of Edmund, proclaimed king of 
England, A. D. 1017, after his countrymen had con- 
tended for possession of the country above two hun- 
dred years. As a pretext for the exclusion of Ed- 
mund’s family, it was affirmed, but without truth, 
that the succession of Canute to the whole kingdom 
of England on the death of Edmund, had been sti- 
pulated in a late convention between the two princes. 
in the beginning of his reign, Canute struck terror 
into his new subjects, by the many sacrifices he made 
to his crown, and by the vigour of his administration. 
Under various pretences, he banished some of his no- 
bles, put others to death, and sent the two young 
sons of Edmund out of the kingdom; but when he 
found himself securely seated on the throne, he re- 
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laxed the reins of government; and made himself po- 
pular by extinguishing national animosities, and by 
effecting a complete reconciliation betwixt his Danish 
and his English subjects. 
To secure the affections of the English, and pre- 
vent any attempts for restoring the princes of the an- 
tient royal family, he married Emma, the widow of 
the late 4 05 Ethelred, who resided with her two sons, 
Alfred and Edward, at the court of her brother Rich- 
ard, duke of Normandy. By that marriage, and by 
giving his own sister in marriage to Richard, he art- 
fully disarmed the resentment of that powerful rival, 
who had declared himself the protector of the young 
princes, and had threatened to attempt their restora- 
tion to the throne of their ancestors. _ | 
Finding the kingdom now in complete tranquillity, 
and having no reason to dread the revolt of the Eng- 
lish, Canute undertook a voyage to his native king- 
dom of Denmark, which was then at war with Swe- 
den, He carried with him a body of English troops, 
commanded by Earl Godwin, who gained a complete 
victory over the enemy, without the least assistance 
from the Danes. This brave action endeared the 
English to their new sovereign. Godwin was crea- 
ted Earl of Kent, and was honoured with the most 
distinguishing marks of royal favour. Upon his re- 
turn to England, Canute directed his attention to the 
establishment of good laws, the building of churches 
and monasteries, and other pious and useful works. 
In the year 1025 he undertook a second voyage to 


Denmark, which was again invaded by the Swedes, 


in which he was not successful ; but, two years after- 
wards, he made ample reparation for his losses. Ha- 
ving revived an old pretension to the throne of Nor- 
way, then filled by Olaus, a weak prince, he made an 
unexpected descent upon that country with a large 
body of English troops, dethroned the reigning mo- 
narch, and took possession of the kingdom. This 
conquest of Norway fully satisfied his ambition. From 
that time he laid aside all his warlike schemes, and 


employed himself in building churches, endowing mo- 


nasteries, importing reliques, and in various acts of 
devotion ; and might have had a much better claim 
to saintship than many who fill the Roman calendar. 
In the same spirit of devotion, he undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome, and obtained for his subjects the im- 


portant privilege of exemption from toll-duty, when 


travelling through Germany, France, and Italy, by 
which the pilgrims and other travellers were relieved 
from a great expence, and freed from many insults 
and oppressions to which they had formerly been sub- 
ject. A letter written by himself, giving an account 
of that exemption, is still extant at Malmsbury. 
his way home, he purchased at Pavia the arm of St 
Augustine, for one hundred talents of silver, and one 
talent of gold; a much greater sum than the finest 
statue of antiquity would have cost in those days. He 
died at Shaftesbury, A. D. 1036, in the 19th year 
of his reign; and was buried in the old monastery in 
Winchester. a 
Historians have surnamed this prince the Great, a 
title but too frequently bestowed on conquerors; as 


if true greatness consisted in invading the rights and 


properties of their fellow-creatures, and in overrun- 
ning Fe countries with their victorious arms. 
Canute’s c 


In. 


aim to that title might be better founded 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 


upon the wise and peaceful administration which dis. 
hed the latter part of his reign. He who at first 
no scruple to wade through the blood of the inno- 
cent, and set at defiance the sacred laws of religion and 
ustice, when they oP sed his ambitious schemes, was, 
I the latter part of his reign, not less remarkable for 
his sacred regard to religion, and for the exercise of eve- 
moral virtue ; insomuch, that he gained the entire 
affection of his owti subjects, and the universal esteem 
of foreigners. We need not be surprised, however, 
that a prince whose reign had been so prosperous, 
the sovereign of Denmark, Norway, and England, 
was surrounded with flatterers. Some of them, it is 
said, carried their adulation so far, as to declare that 
nothing in nature dared to disobey his commands. 
Offended at their extravagant praises, and desirous to 


2 


make them sensible of their folly and impiety, he 


commanded that a chair should be placed upon the 
beach at Southampton, while the tide was advancing ; 
and, seating himself in it, he thus addressed the ap- 
proaching billows, „ O sea, thou art my dominion, 
and the fand on which I sit is mine: I charge thee 
not to approach farther, nor dare to wet the feet of 
thy sovereign.” Regardless of his command, the 
waves advanced, and forced him to retire. Ra 
to his courtiers, he addressed them in language whic 

might not be unworthy of the ears of sovereigns to 
hear; „ Learn from this example the insignificance 
of all human power, and that the word of God alone 


is omnipotent.”? Rapin's Hist. of England, vol. ii.; 


Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. i.; Henry’s History 
of Great Britain, vol. iii. 5 F.) 

CAOUTCHOUG, a soft, dense, elastic, vegeta- 
ble substance, well known under the names of elas- 
tic gum, and Indian rubber. It is remarkable not 
only for the above characters, but also for its won- 
d inflammability ; and for some very singular 
chemical and mechanical properties. In this coun- 
try it is commonly to be purchased in the form of birds 
and bottles of a spherical shape. 

This substance 5 to have been introduced 
into 2 8 — about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; but nothing was known of the mode of its 

jroduction, until the year 1736, when M. De la 

ondamine presented a paper to the French acade- 
my, describing the tree from which it is obtained, 
and the mode of preparation, From De la Conda- 
mine’s statement, it appeared, that it was obtained 
from a tree that grows in the province of Esmiraldas, 
in the Brazils, and which is called by the natives 
Hhevé. This tree, on being wounded, yields a 
milky juice, which becomes inspissated on exposure 
to the air, and forms caoutchouc. The same tree 
was afterwards found on the banks of the Maragnon 
by Don Pedro Maldonado ; and in Cayenne, ty N. 
Fresnau. The death of the former of these gentle- 
men prevented the publication of his observations re- 


specting it. The latter read an account of it in the 


rench academy in 1751. More recent observations 
have now determined, that caoutchouc is obtained 
from two South American plants, the Hœvia caout- 
chouc, and the Jatropha elastica. 
rica, the juice, which is obtained by incision, is spread 
over clay, moulded into the desired form, in succes- 
sive layers, until the vessel be sufficiently thick. 
The whole is then suspende ; 
burning vegetable matters, which hardens and colours 

. 2 


In South Ame- 


over the smoke of 
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it. Previous to this last mentioned process, the ex- 
terior of the vessel is ornamented by various means. 
When the whole preparation is completed, the clay 
mould is broken into pieces, and taken ovt. The 
vessel is then fit for use. 

Besides the two South American plants already 
mentioned, there are several others that yield caout- 
choue. The principal of these are, the Ficus indica, 
the Artocarpus integrifolia, and the Urceola elastica. 
The properties of the caoutchouc, obtained from the 
urcéola, have been accurately examined by Mr How. 
ison, surgeon at Prince of Wales’ Island: and hie 
has détermined the following facts: The thickest 
and oldest stems of the urceola yield the largest pro- 
portion of caoutchouc. On cutting these, a milky, 
pungent juice exudes. On exposure to the air, a de- 
composition takes placé, and a firm coagulum, which 
is the caoutchouc, separates from the thin portion. 
This same effect is produced by time, when the air 
is carefully excluded. If oxymuriatic acid be pour- 
éd into the milky juice when first exuded, the caout- 
choue is precipitated, and the acid loses its peculiar 
odour. Foureroy supposed, that this change was 
induced by the absorption of oxygen. Should Mr 
Davy’s opinions be conclusive, some other source of 
the phenomenon must be sought for. 

ie chemical properties of caoutchouc have at- 
tracted the attention of philosophers since the time 
of Mr Macquer, who published, in the Memoirs of 
the French Academy in 1768, an account of his ex- 
periments on it. Although this celebrated chemist 
determined many facts previously unknown, yet he 
adopted some erroneous a ee the fallacy of 
which was pointed out by Mr Berniard, whose pa- 
per contains the greater proportion of all the facts 
now known respecting this interesting substance. 
Fourcroy and Grossart have also contributed to our 
knowledge of this subject. . 

Pure cabutchoue, when recent, is of a yellowish 
white colour, which changes to a smoke grey on ex- 
posure to the air. Most commonly it is black, or 
blackish brown, particularly that which comes from 
South America: this circumstance is owing to the 
smoking during the formation of the vessels. Caout- 
chouc is tasteless and inodorous, except when heated; 
it then yields a faint peculiar smell. It is soft, plia- 
ble, adhesive, wonderfully elastic andtough. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 0.9335. 

Mr Gough took thin slips of caoutchouc, previ- 
ously rendered pliable by being immersed in water, 
observed the temperature, by applying these slips 
slightly extended to the lips, and suddenly stretched 
them, when a very sensible increase of temperature 
took place. When allowed to relax to the original 
degree of extension, the temperature was suddenly 
returned. The same gentlemam also ascertained, that 
if these slips be plunged into cold water at the time 
that they are considerably extended, that they lose 
their contractile power, and retain nearly the same 
degree of extension ; but if Plunged into warm wa- 
ter, or if kept warm for some time in the hand, they 
become again elastic. The specific gravity of caout- 
choue is considerably increased, by being weighed 
when in a state of tension under water. These facts 
are valuable, not only as they give new characters of 
this substance, but as they are beautiful illustrations 
of the theory of latent heat. See Cuemistax 


Caout- 
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Caout-  Caoutchouc is variously acted upon by different is a valuable one, as it may hereafter be employed in Caout- 
chouc. agents. When exposed to a high temperature, itis the manufacture of instruments made of caoutchouc, | houc. 
as softened, becomes viscid, swells, emits a peculiarodour, When combined with resin, it may be separated by 


and burns with a very bright flame. If a more mo- 
derate heat be applied, it retains its viscidity, never 
resuming its elastic state. 

The atmosphere affects the colour; but we are 
not aware of any alteration which it produces on the 
other properties of caoutchouc. 

Water was supposed, by Grossart, to be a solvent 
of this substance, merely because it is softened, 
and becomes somewhat transparent on the edges, on 
being immersed for some time in boiling water. It 
is very clear, however, that this effect depends on 
the increased temperature, rather than on the water 
itself. When boiled for a very considerable time, no 
alteration takes place, except in a way that is deci- 
dedly referable to the agency of heat. By this heat- 
ing, the caoutchouc is rendered so adhesive, as to ad- 
mit of being united very closely by simple pressure. 

It was very soon determined, that alcohol does 
not dissolve it. It, however, renders it colourless. 
M. Macquer confirmed these observations. 

The same chemist also found, that sulphuric ether was 

a solvent of caoutchouc ; but Berniard afterwards re- 
peated the experiment without success. He also tried 
the nitric ether, and found it to be a very imperfect sol- 
vent. Mr Cavallo was the first that determined the 
causes of this discordance, between two chemists*re- 
markable for their accuracy. This philosopher 
found, that ether is a solvent, only after having been 
well washed with water. Subsequent experience has 
shewn this statement to be correct. It is evident, 
that Macquer and Berniard had used the same kind 
of ether in two different states. On evaporating the 
ether, the caoutchouc remains unaltered: hence, 
from the solution, various instruments may be made 
with facility. Pelletier found, that the solution is 
considerably facilitated, by boiling the caoutchouc 
for some time before it is put into the ether. Dr 
Roxburgh did not find that the nitric acid dissolved 
the caoutchouc, which he obtained from the Urceala 
elastica. 

The volatile oils dissolve caoutchouc; but on eva- 
oration, it remains clammy and unfit for any use. 
he fixed oils have a partial effect when aided by heat ; 

and melted wax dissolves a very minute portion, 


Dr Thomson discovered, that ammoniacal gas dis- 


solves a very minute proportion of caoutchouc, al- 
though Berniard had denied the action of the alka- 
lies. The Doctor has further determined, that all 
the alkalies produce similar effects. 

The acids decompose caoutchouc very partially. 
Mr Hatchett obtained about 12 per cent. of charcoal 
from caoutchouc that had been charred by sulphu- 
ric acid. When acted upon by nitric acid, azote, 
carbonic acid gas, prussic acid gas, and oxalic 
acid, are said to have been formed. 

Petroleum dissolves it, and it remains unaltered 
after evaporation. . 
When distilled, it gives out ammonia, a watery li- 
quid, empyreumatic oil, and charcoal. ay 
Such are the leading properties that have been as- 
certained of this singular substance. It exists in many 
plants, in which it has usually been confounded aan 
other matters. 
in plants, it unites readily with water, by which means 
it may be easily separated from the stalks. This fact 


In the fluid state in which it is found. 


alcohol; and, for its separation from gum, or ex- 
tractive, the following formula is given by Hermb- 
stadt: „ Digest a part of the plant containing it 
(caoutchouc), first in water, and then in alcohol, 
till all the substances soluble in these liquids are ex- 
tracted. Dry the residuum, and digest it in four 
times its weight of rectified petroleum. Express the 
liquid part, by squeezing the substance in a linen 
cloth. Let this liquid remain several days to settle, 
then decant off the clear liquid part, mix it with a 
third part of water, and distil; the caoutchouc re- 
mains behind. i e 

Opium is said to contain caoutchouc, and the inso- 
luble part of mastic possesses some of its properties. 

Caoutchouc is used for various purposes. In South 
America, whence it was first brought to Europe, it 
is formed into solid masses, with which the natives 
play at a game somewhat resembling that of fives., 
It is used for bottles and boots, for which it answers 
extremely well. It is also formed into torches, which 
burn with great splendour. 

In Europe, it is commonly used to take out the 
marks of blacklead pencils; for syringes, bougies, 
ar ali elastic tubes, and varnish. te 

any methods have been employed to fashion it 
into the forms necessary for the above instruments, 
The expense of ether, and the rapidity with which 
it evaporates, precludes its use as a solvent; and 
the peculiar effect of the oils, already noticed, un- 
fits the caoutchouc, after solution, for any purpose. 
The best mode of forming tubes and bougies ap- 
pears to be, to cut a bottle of caoutchouc into a thin. 
narrow slip, which must be heated in boiling water, 
until the edges become transparent; then to wind 
the caoutchouc slip, accurately applying the edges 
to each other around a piece of cane, previously split 
into two, and having a slip of whalebone interposed. 
between them. When the whole has been accurate- 
ly applied to the surface of the cane, it may be plun- 
ged into boiling water again, and any inequalities on 
the surface removed, A slight varnish of the caout- 
chouc applied to the whole surface, may render the 
surface still smoother and mere perfect. The slip of 
whalebone being withdrawn, the cane may be readily 
taken out, and the tube will be fit for use. Or 
should the surface be unequal, it has been proposed. 
to immerse the tube or bougie into a glass tube filled 
with the ethereal solution 9 5 diameter must scarcel 
exceed that of the bougie: the whole 3 is 
then to be plunged into hot water, the ether will be 
evaporated, and a smooth coating given to the in- 
strument. This will be too expensive for common use. 
Cloth impregnated with the recent juice of the 
urceola is perfectly impervious to water, and may be 
applied to a multitude of economical purposes. The 


chief objection is the scarcity of the substance, which 


enhances its value. It forms the best varnish for 
balloons, and indeed for all-those instruments that 
ought to be impervious to water and air. See Thom- 
son’s Chemistry ; Murray’s Chemistry 3 Annales de 
Chimie, vol. xi. xii. and xxiv. ; Philosophical Maga- 
zine, vol. xxii. ; Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy; Medical umd Physical Journal, vol. iii.; 
Manchester’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 2d series; Asialic 
Researches, vol. v. (c. M.) 3 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape > Carr or Goon Hors, an extensive European set- 


tlement on the southern extremity of the African 
continent, lies between 29° 55’, and 34° 47’ 8. 

at., and between 17° 36’, and 28° 17’ E. Long. 
t is bounded on the west and south by the ocean, 
on the east by the Great Fish River, and Caffre- 


land ; and on the north by the river Koussie, and the 


country of the Bosjesmans. Its mean length is nearly 
550, and mean breadth 233 Ting ish miles, and it 
comprehends an area of about 128,150 square miles. 
These boundaries are, in a great measure, imaginary 5 
and to the northward especially, might be extended 
very far beyond what is now accounted the limit, 
without encroaching upon the territory of any nation; 
while on the eastern side of the province, the Caffres 
have for many years been systematically pressing in 
upon the line of demarcation stipulated between them 
and the Dutch; and they actually held possession of 
a large tract of the most productive part of the pro- 
vince, to the westward of the Great Fish River, un- 
til a very few months ago, when they became more 
bold in their aggressions, and haste’ the land- 
droost, or chief magistrate of Graaf Reynet, the dis- 
triet contiguous to their country, with all his family, 
with the design of driving in the colonists, and add- 
ing to their encroachments, Colonel Graham was 
sent by the governor with an adequate force, and vi- 

rously pushed into the part of the country they 
inhabited, routed them, and drove them within their 
limits. The Caffres have been classed amongst sava- 

s; but their steady perseverance in pursuing a uni- 

rm design for so long a period, would do credit to 
the policy of an European state. Their system of 
espionage is no less complete than their success in 
Pea. their own circumstances from their neigh- 
bours: the British troops were, on the late occasion, 
astonished to find a very considerable extent of land 
in a state of high cultivation, at a very small distance 
from the residence of the magistrate. 


General as- We are not to estimate, however, the value of this 


pect. 


Moun- 


of any kind of culture, and even without a 


range extends 


settlement by its extent of surface. The greater part 
of it is covered with naked mountains, or sterile and 
unprofitable plains, many of whichare totally sate (pd 
t or 
shrub fitted for the support of animal life; while others 
are in the season, covered with verdure, and frequented 
by antelopes. These mountains generally run in the 
direction of east and west, except those in the Ca 
insula and the chain, which, beginning at Fale 
Y» stretches along the western coast to the north- 
ward, as far as the mouth of Elephants river, and 
is about 210 miles in length. The most southern 
: nds along the coast, at between 20 and 
60 miles distance from the sea; the central range, 
called Zwarteberg, or Black Mountain, runs pa- 
rallel to it, is more lofty and rugged, and in many 


places is composed of double and sometimes treble 
chains; and the northern range, or Nieuwveld moun- 
tains, which are still higher, (supposed to be about 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea,) have their 
summits sometimes covered with snow during the se- 
verity of the winter season, The chain which extends 
from the extremity of the Cape peninsula northwards, 
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is terminated by the Table Mountain, and its two able 
wings, the Devil's Hill, and Lion’s Head. These Riountain- 


three may be almost considered as one mountain, for 
though their summits are disunited, yet they are all 
joined at a considerable elevation above the common 

ase. The north side of the Table Mountain, which 
faces the town, presents a bold and almost perpendi- 
cular front, extending nearly two miles in length, 
and broken into three divisions by two immense 
chasms, which give it the appearance of a mighty 
ruin. Its height is 3582 feet above the level of Ta- 
ble Bay, that of Devil’s Hill is 3315, and the Lion’s 
head is 2160. The mountains of this country, ac- 
cording to Mr Barrow, at a distance, possess nei- 
ther the sublime nor the beautiful ; but the approach 
to their bases, and the kloofs, (or passages by which 
the mountains are ascended,) are awfully grand and 
terrific; sometimes their naked points of solid rock 
rise almost perpendicularly, like a wall of masonry, 
to the height of three, four, and even five thousand 
feet, resembling the Table Mountain; sometimes 
the inclination of the strata is so great, that the 
whole mass of mountain appears to have its centre 
of gravity falling without the base, and as if it 
ate ya threatened to strew the plain with its 
venerable ruins; in other places, where the looser 
fragments have given way, they are irregularly peak- 
ed, and broken into a variety of fantastic shapes.” 
We are also informed, by the same traveller, that 
the component parts of those mountains consist 
of sandstone, resting upon a base of granite. This 
base, however, is in some mountains considerably 
elevated above the general surface of the country, 
and, in others, its summit is sunk far beneath it. + 
In the Table Mountain, the granite base terminates 
only at about 500 feet above the level of the sea. 
From that commences a horizontal stratum of sili- 
ceous sandstone of a dirty yellow colour, Which is 
covered by a deep brown sandstone, containing calci- 
form ores of iron, and veins of hematite, and is sur- 
mounted by a mass of a whitish grey shining granu- 
lar quartz, about 1000 feet in height. The rocks on 
the summit, which have entirely passed into sand- 
stone, are surrounded with m s of oval shaped 
and rounded pebbles of semitransparent quartz, which 
were formerly imbedded in them; but no shells, pe- 
trefactions of fishes, or impressions of plants, are to be 
found, as some travellers have asserted. The compo- 
sition of the other mountains is nearly similar to that 


4 It bins been cheerved, that whétever the granite rleseahiove the general level of the coun numerous springs issue from 
e surface of the rock ; aiid that the contrary position ls invariably attended with a scarcity of water This last, indeed, is 
more general situation of the granite throughout the colony. 
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of the Table Mountain; and the stratification of the 
whole colony is also much the same as that of the 
Cape peninsula. Blue compact schistus, generally 
placed in parallel ridges, in the direction of north- 
west and south-east, but frequently interrupted by 
large masses of a hard flinty rock, of the same colour, 
belonging to that class of aggregated stones, called, 
b r Kirwan, granitelles, forms the substratum. 
This is covered with a body of strong clay, which is 
coloured with iron, and abounds with brown foliated 
mica ; and in which are imbedded immense blocks of 
granite, so loosely cemented together that the consti- 
tuent parts can easily be separated by the hand. 
The mica, the sand, and indeed the whole bed of 
clay, is supposed, by Mr Barrow, to have been form- 
ed by the decomposition of the granite. Large mas- 
ses of these aggregated stones are found lying entirely 
exposed between the Lion’s head and the sea. The 
are mostly rent, and are falling asunder from their 
own weight, and some of them are so completely ex- 
cavated that nothing but the crust or shell remains. 
Such hollow blocks are very common on the hills of 
Africa, and are frequently converted into habitations 
by runaway slaves. ‘ There is neither a voleano, nor 
a volcanic product,“ says Mr Barrow, “ in the south- 
ern extremity of Africa, at least in any of those parts 
where I have been, nor any substances that seem to 
have undergone the action of fire, except masses of 
iron-stone, found generally among the boggy earth, 
in the neighbourhood of some of the hot springs, and 
which appear like the scorie of furnaces. Pieces of 
pumice-stone have been picked up on the shore of Rob- 
ben-island, (or Seal Island, in the mouth of Table 
Bay,) and on the coast near Algoa bay, which must 
have been wafted thither by the waves, as the whole 
basis of this island is a hard and compact blue schis- 
tus, with veins of quartz running through it ; and, of 
the eastern coast, iron- stone and granite.” 

The rivers, which intersect this extensive colony, 
are of very little advantage to it, either for the pur- 
poses of agriculture or navigation. Many of them 
are merely periodical torrents, which continue to flow 
during the rainy season, but which, during the sum- 
mer, 1858 their deep sunk beds almost completely 
dry; and the rivulets, which are supplied by the 
mountain springs, have scarcely escaped from the 
lofty sources, before they are either absorbed or eva- 


porated. The permanent rivers, some of which con- 


tain sufficient water for the navigation of small craft, 
for several miles up the country, are all, except the 
Knysna, rendered inaccessible, by a bed of sand, or a 
re of rocks across the mouth: The principal of 
these, on the west coast, are, Oliphant, or Elephant’s 
river, which runs in a northerly direction along the 
foot of the western chain of mountains, and falls into 
the Atlantic in S. Lat. 31° 30’; and the Berg, or 
Mountain river, which has its source in the moun- 
tains which inclose the vale of Drakenstein, and dis- 
charges itself into St Helena bay. Those on the 
south coast are, Broad river, which falls into St Se- 
bastian’s bay, and at its mouth is nearly a mile 
broad. Gawrilz river collects its waters from the 
Black Mountains and Karroo plains, and during the 
rains isthe most rapid and dangerous in the colony ; 
Camtoos river, which is supplied from the same part 
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of the country, but more easterly, empties itself into Cape of 


a bay of the same name, and, within the bar, is deep 
enough to float a ship of the line; Sunday river, 
which rises in the Snewberg, or Snow mountains, 
and falls into Zwart Kop’s bay ; and Great Fish Ri- 
ver, called Rio Infanté by the Portuguese, which ta- 
king its rise far towards the north, about 200 miles 


from its mouth, collects in its long course a multitude © 


of tributary streams, and forms the eastern boundary 
of the colony. Besides these are Zwart Kop’s river, 
Keurboom river, and Knysna; and numerous stream» 
lets on the southern coast, which continue their fee- 
ble course throughout the whole year, but whose’ 
channels are so deep, that little benefit can be derived’ 
from their waters to the lands in the vicinity, All 
these rivers are well stored with perch, eels, and 
small turtle; and the neighbouring shores abound 
with every kind of fish peculiar to these seas. The 
bande bors on this coast, besides those which have 
een already mentioned, are Plettenberg’s bay, Mos- 
sel bay, False bay, Simon’s bay, Haute or Wood 
bay, Table bay, and Saldanha bay. Of these, Sal- 
danha bay isthe most commodious, and affords at 
all seasons very excellent shelter and anchorage. It 
is about 15 miles long, in the direction of north and 
south, and its entrance, which is through a ridge of. 
granite hills, is only between two and three miles 
broad: the scarcity of wood and water, however, in 
its neighbourhood, must always prevent it from be- 
coming a place of general rendezvous for a fleet. 


Hope. 


The soil of this country is in general of a stiff clay, Soil. 


or light sand, which requires nothing but water to 
make it most fertile in every vegetable production. 
Wherever springs are found, their vicinity is always 
enriched with the most luxuriant verdure ; but these 
are so very rare, particularly in the northern part of 
the colony, that they scarcely interrupt the prospect of 


uniform sterility, and serve only to render more drea- 


ry the surrounding wilderness. The immense plains, 
called Karroo, are, for many months, completely de- 
void of every appears of vegetation; and the 
Great Karroo, which extends nearly 300 miles in 
length, and 80 in breadth, is uninhabited by a hu- 
man creature, and scarcely ever moistened with a 
shower. Its unvaried surface of clay, sprinkled 
over with sand, is only broken by hills still more 
barren; and, should a blade of grass, or a stinted 
shrub, meet the eye, during the hot season, its parch- 
ed appearance betrays the poverty of its parent 
earth, which can scarcely afford it sufficient nourish- 
ment to preserve its existence. Vet it is astonishing 
to behold the genial influence of the rains in clothin 
them with rich verdure, and then they are resorted to 
by the various sorts of antelopes, which again are 
followed by lions. In these Karroo plains, the bota- 
nist will find his choicest harvest of succulent and 
many other plants. The belt of land, however, 
which is inclosed by the southern range of moun- 
tains and the sea, possesses a deep and fertile soil, 
which, being refreshed by frequent rains, is cloth- 
ed with grass, and in many places well wooded with 
fruit and forest trees; and, from its proximity to 
the ocean, it enjoys a more mild and equable tem- 
erature than the northern plains. The beauty and 
ertility of the country increase as we advance east · 


Climate. 
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and window in 
keep out the dust and heat. During the continuance 


-of a dry and blastin 
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ward; and the banks of the Great Fish River are 
covered with shrubbery of the most beautiful and va- 


There are also some fertile spots on the west- 

coast, particularly between Berg river and Sal- 
danha bay, and in some parts of the Cape peninsula, 
The climate of the Cape is considered as very sa- 


of 
X ated foliage, and enlivened with numerous birds, 
* a variety of game, particularly of the antelope 
ern 


lubrious, and many invalids from India have been resto- 


red to health by its salutary influence. The year is 
here divided by the inhabitants into two periods, the 


and the bad monsoon. The first commences in 
‘ptember, and answers to our summer. It is then 
the ‘south-east winds prevail. They sometimes blow 
in squalls with t violence, and then every door 
Cape Town is carefully closed up, to 


of the storm, the Abbe de la Caille observed, that 


6% the stars look larger, and seem to dance; the 


moon has an undulating tremor; and the planets, 
have a sort of beards like comets.“ These winds are 
uality, and destroy the foliage 
and blossoms of such fruit trees as are not sufficient- 
ly sheltered. The inhabitants also suffer from their 
baneful influence, as they relax and fati the 
powers both of the body and mind, and render them 
almost entirely incapable of exertion. But they are 
t service in keeping up a constant circulation 
of the air, which in some measure counteracts the 
reflected heat from the face of the Table Mountain, 
which would otherwise be insupportable. The morn- 
ings, during this season, are in general hot and sul- 
try, but the breeze springs up about mid-day, and, 


dying away towards the evening, leaves the atmo- 
8 — 


and heavy 


cool and refreshing. e thermometer, in 

the hottest months, varies from 70 to 90° but often 
remains for days at 83° or 84°, and has sometimes 
risen to 105° in the shade. On the approach of 
winter, the south-east wind becomes less frequent 
and violent, and is at length succeeded by the north- 
west, which is generally attended with thick fogs 
rains. ‘Thunder storms are also not un- 
frequent, and often last for two or three days. The 
rains descend in torrents, sometimes for many days, 
without the least interruption, particularly during 
the months of June and July. Such torrents have 
fallen after a thunder-storm, that in a few hours the 
water has been some feet deep in the road leading in- 
to Cape Town. It frequently occurs in the eastern 
5 of the province, that what is called a river, is dry 
perhaps eleven months in the year, and becomes 
an impassable torrent in a few hours. The air then 
feels y> raw, and disagreeable; and the common 
temperature of this season is from 500 at sunrise, to 
60° at noon. It, however, sometimes falls so low as 
40° ; and on the more elevated Karroo. plains, it is 
generally below the freezing point by night, and 
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from 70° to 80° at mid-day. In the division of Rog- 
=. the cold is very intense. The mercury in 
the barometer often rises higher in the clear cold 
days of winter than in the serene weather of sum- 
mer; and its range in the former season is from 
29.46 to 30.35 inches, while in the latter it is on} 
from 29.74 to $0.10. One considerable inconveni- 
ence of this climate, which cannot but e in some 
measure prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants, 
is the sudden change of temperature. It is not un- 
usual for the thermometer to rise 30° in the course 
of ſive or six hours; and, indeed, the frequency of 
consumptive complaints, is, by many, ascribed to 
these vicissitudes.* The most fatal diseases, how- 
ever, which are common to the natives, arise from a 
different cause, and may, in general, be attributed to 
their excess at table, and want of exercise. Many of 
the inhabitants in the remote parts of the province, 
habitually use animal food three times a-day, seldom 
accompanying their repasts with any 3 of ve- 
getables, and frequently without bread; and when an 
excess of ardent spirits is combined with such perni- 
cious habits of life, affections of the liver and other 
diseases are the result. Au instance of longevity is 
rarely to be met with, and few even exceed the age of 
sixty. The annual mortality at Cape Ton, taken on 
an average of eight years, ending 1797, was about two 
and a half in the hundred among the white inhabi- 
tants, and under three in a hundred among the slaves. 
This latter class, however, who live in the country, 
from their coarse food and hard labour, and from 
their being exposed in all seasons, in the fields, to the 
severity of the climate, are pe subject to bilious 
fevers, which annually carry off considerable num- 
bers. ö 

This colony is divided into five districts, or Droos- 
dys, viz. the Cape, SrRLLENHOSCh, DRAKENSTEIN, 
ZWELLENDAM, and Graar Reynet. Of these the 
Cape, in which the principal town of the settlement 
is contained, although the smallest in extent, is by far 
the most populous and productive. Besides the pe- 
ninsula,+ it includes the country lying north of Table 
bay, as far as the mouth of the Berg River in St He- 
lena-bay, being about eighty miles in length, and 
twenty-five in breadth, and containing nearly 2000 
square miles. Scareely a fifteenth part, however, of 
its surface is under cultivation, and its most valuable 
productions are chiefly confined to the vicinity of the 
town. There, most of the European, and many of 
the tropical fruits, are cultivated with great success. 
Oranges, peaches, apricots, figs, grapes, guavas, 

megranates, quinces, and medlars, are very plenti- 

ul and good. Apples and pears, though they are 

abundant, are generally inferior in quality to what 
might be expected, probably from want of attention 
in propagating the best sorts. Almonds, walnuts, 
chesnuts, and excellent mulberries, grow in great 


in Canada, however, the range is infinitely greater; on the 18th January 1810, the 
uary the thermometer, about six v. x., was 
wavering from 34 to 32° 5 at three 4. u. next morning, the cold was intense, and the mercury stood about 15° below 0° ; 
and at eight u. u. on the 20th, it had sunk to 33° below 0° $ yet no malady ensued that could be ascribed to it. . 
＋ It is a prevailing hypothesis among authors, that the Cape Peninsula must have been originally separated from the con- 


tinent of Africa ; 


and Lord Valentia affirms, without hesitation, that the isthmus between Table and False Bay was formerly 


covered by the sea. Mr Barrow, however, thinks otherwise, and is decidedly of opinion that the sea is rather encroaching 


upon the land than retreating from it, 


and that the whole of L’Aguillas bank, stretching from Cape Point across the entrance 


of False Bay to the mouth of the Great Fish River, has once formed a part of the continent. See his Travels, vol. Ii. P. 63. 
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tape of abundance. Strawberries are to be found ripe through- 
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Stellen- 


out the whole year; but raspberries, though tolerably 
good, are very scarce. The market is always well 
supplied with vegetables of every description, and the 
choicest fruits, both green and dry. The sweet lusci- 
ous wine known in this country by the name of Con- 
stantia, is made at two vineyards about eight miles 
from Cape Town, which produce annually from ten to 
fifteen thousand gallons; wheat, barley, and pulse, are 
cultivated throughout the district. The plains of 
the Cape peninsula are variegated with the most ele- 
gant and beautiful shrubs and flowers, and furnish an 
endless field to the researches of the botanist. The 
bulbous-rooted plants exceed in variety those of any 
other country ; and, at the conclusion of the rainy 
season, the verdant carpet of trifolium melilotos, 
which covers the west shores of Table-bay, is enli- 
vened with myriads of the large othonna, among 
which are intermingled the oxalis cernua, hypoxis 
stellata, ixia, iris, amaryllis, and geraniums of every 
species, exhibiting the most beautiful variety of fo- 
liage and colours. Extensive plantations of the pro- 
tea argentea, or silver tree, the white poplar, and 
the stone pine, stretch along the foot of the Table 
Mountain ; and most of the country houses are adorn- 
ed with avenues of oak. But the timber of. these 
is of small value, being generally shaken and unsound, 
from its rapid growth, and is seldom used for any 
other purpose than fuel, which at the Cape is ex- 
tremely scarce. The fuel, however, which is now 
chiefly derived from the cultivated woods of Protea 
argentea, the oak, and the spontaneous productions 
of the neighbouring country to the Cape Town, is 
likely soon to become very scarce, if effectual means 
are not adopted to ensure the plantation of trees for 
future supplies. 

The colonies of Stellenbosch and Drakenslein stretch 


bosch and from Cape I'Aguillas, the most southern point of A- 


Draken- 
stein. 


frica, to the river Koussie on the north, an extent of 
380 miles; its mean breadth from east to west being 
about 150, and its contents nearly 55,000 square miles, 
Though the greater part of this immense surface be 
barren and unprofitable, consisting merely of naked 
hills and Karroo plains, the subdivisions which lie on 
the western side of the mountains between False ba 

and Elephant’s River, constitute the most valuable 
possessions in the colony. The extensive valley of Dra- 
kenstein is well inhabited, and enjoys a most delight- 
ful climate, and its soil is capable of every species of 
agriculture. Very little corn, however, is cultivated 
here. Grapes, and various kinds of fruit, are the 
chief productions of this part of the country, being 
not only the best adapted to the soil and climate, but 
the most profitable, from the vicinity of the capital ; 
two-thirds of the wine which is brought to Cape 
Town is supplied by the vineyards of Drakenstein 
alone, The divisions of East Zwartland and Twenty- 
four Rivers are equally productive, and are consider- 
ed as the granaries of the Cape. Wheat and barley 


are their principal articles of cultivation; but the 


crops depend so much upon the rains, that the pro- 
fits of the farmer are precarious and uncertain. The 
country on the other side of the mountains consists 
chiefly of pasture farms, and the Roggeveldt, or 
rye-grass pert furnishes the largest and strong- 
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est breed of horses in the settlement. The principal 
villages of this district are, the Drosdy of Stellen- 
bosch, the residence of the Land-droost, which is 
about twenty-five miles from the Cape, and consists of 
nearly seventy houses, most of which are very neatly 
built, and have out-houses and gardens attached to 
them; and the Paarl, or Pearl, (a village so called 
from a large mass of granite lying in its neighbour- 
hood, which bears the name of the Pearl,) which lies 
twenty miles farther north, at the bottom of a hill, and 
contains about thirty habitations, surrounded with 
orchards, vineyards, and gardens, forming a street 
from half a waite to a mile in length. 
Zwellendam comprehends the belt of country lying 
between the Black Mountains and the sea, and ex- 
tends from the Breede River on the west, to Cam- 
toos River on the east. Its length is about 380 
miles, and its breadth from north to south 60, inclu- 
ding an area of 19,200 square miles. The general 
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aspect of this district, exhibits a greater variety of 


surface, and is more diversified by hill and dale than 
any other part of the colony. The mountains near 
the sea are clothed with impenetrable forests, and 
many of the plains abound in the common aloe, 
which constitutes a considerable article of commerce. 
The pasture in general is excellent in this district, 
but it is deemed by the Dutch farmers to be better 
adapted for horses than for oxen or sheep. ‘The re- 
venues of the farmer are derived from the sale of 
horses, timber, grain, butter, soap, and dried fruits. 
In the division of Autiniquas Land, a little east of 
Mossel-bay, the Dutch government reserved for it- 
self about 20,000 acres of the most fertile land, con- 
sisting of an extensive meadow, which was always 
covered with the most luxuriant verdure. This is 
cultivated by an overseer, and is calculated to furnish 
annually 10,000 muids of corn, besides affording suf- 
ficient maintenance for 1000 horses, and as many 


cattle. The village of Zwellendam is composed of 


about thirty houses, scattered e e, over a fer- 
tile valley. It contains the house of the Land- droost, 
and the only church in the district. 

Graaf Reynet includes the tract of territory ly- 
ing between the Gamka or Lion river on the west; 
and the Great Fish river on the east; and is bounds 
ed on the north by the country of the Bosjesmans, 
and on the south by the Black Mountains and the 
sea. Its mean length is 250, and breadth 160 miles; 
comprehending an area of 40,000 square miles. Lit- 
tle grain is sown in this district, except what is ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants, and this 
is very inconsiderable, as many of the inhabitants live 
entirely upon animal food. The difficulty of trans- 
portation to market, and the devastation of the lo- 
custs, which particularly infest the division of Sneuw- 
berg, renders it a very unprofitable article of cultiva- 
tion. Sheep and horned cattle are reared in great 
perfection, particularly the former, which thrive so 
well here, that the ewes very frequently produce 
lambs twice in the year. Perpetual hostilities are car- 
ried on by the Dutch boors who dwell. near the 
boundaries of the colony, with the Caffres and Bos- 
jesman Hottentots. Graaf Reynet is the only village 
in this vast district, which bears its name, and even 


that contains little more than a dozen of small hou. 


Graaf Rey- 
net. 
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Cxpeof ses, the walls of which are constructed of clay, dried 


Quadru- 
peds, 


by the intensity of the heat into a solid mass, suffi- 
lady strong to bear a thatch roof. This small vil. 
lage, which is the residence of the Droost, or chief 
magistrate of the district, is, exactly as we might 
expect the rudiments of a town to be, inhabited by a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, and some other mechanics, 
who are employed by the boors, (or peasants,) on 
their visits to the seat of government. It also con- 
tains the only place of public worship in the district. 

In the southern part of this district, a little west 
of the Sunday river, is one of those salt water lakes 
which abound in Southern Africa, and which are 
called zout pans, or salt pans, It is about three miles 
in circumference, and is the most extensive in the 
country, and resorted to by the inhabitants of very 
remote parts, in the summer, for their yearly supply 
of salt. It is situated in the midst of a wood of fru- 


897 
is broke up with picks, and is between four and five 
inches thick; and during the dry south-easterly winds 
of summer, the agitation of the water produces on 
the a of the lake a fine powdering salt, like 
flakes of snow, which is equally beautiful with the 
refined salt of England. 

On the banks of the Fish river in Voor Sneuwberg, 
or the fore part of the Snow Mountain, are two he- 
patic wells, of the temperature of 88° of Fahrenheit, 
which are visited by the sick, and held in as high re- 
pute as the mineral springs of any country, however 
civilized, for their virtues in curing rheumatic disor- 
ders of every kind and degree, cutaneous eruptions, 
ore bruises, and all oi. bodily ills that flesh is 

eir to. 


This short sketch of the different districts may Produce, 
not be improperly succeeded by the following table, Popula- 


which contains an exact statement of the extent, 


tescent pore at a considerable elevation above the le- stock, produce, and population of the whole colony, 
vel of the sea. The salt which is taken out for use as taken from the Ongaaf lists of 1798. 
Cape. Stellenbosch. | Zwellendam. |Graaf Reynet. Total 
Extent of surface (in square miles) 2,000 55,000 19,000 40,000 | 116,000 
Land under cultivation (in English acres) 7,338 39,146 
STOCK IN PRODUCE. 
FFP was. ite 82 8,334 | 22,661 9,049 | 7,392 47,436 
Horned-cattle isis oe tas 20,957 59,567 52,376 | 118,306 251,206 
Sheep and goats 61,575 51,695 | 154,992 | 780,274 | 1,448,536 
TIONG aan eis ⁵ —ͤD¹unʒĩ·⁊ĩ̃.my eh wT 758 758 
Wine plant: 1, 560,709 11, 500, 000 13,060,109 
Leg ers of wine Bye PMT a teen OS 786 7,914 ’ 220 | 1874, 9,108.7 
Mae $2,962 | 77, 063 16,720 11,283 138, 
Do. of barle rg 18,819 32.872 10,554 3,193 67438 
Do. of rye . m otaa ed ie he ‘Fe . e 529 2,053 2,582 
POPULATION, ; 
Families 2) > 0 1,200 480 700 
Males... I hris- 3.017 3,815 2,041] 2,110 10,983 
Females. [ tians. 3,012 3,017 1,626 1,827 9,482 
Servants and people of colour 232 424 300 325 1,281 
T A eet gt? 0) 0 11,891 10,703 2,796 964 25,754 
Hottentots . - 2 2 ee se ew, ö 5,000 500 8,947 14,447 
Tu otal inhabitants. . .| 18,152] 22,959| 6,663 14,173 | 61,947 


- 
: 


This extensive colony is in no circumstance more 
worthy of notice than in the wonderful variety of 
animals which inhabit its varied surface of mountain 
and valley, wood and Karroo plains. Amongst these 
are to be mentioned, the lion, the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the buffalo, the hippopotamus, the leopard, 
panther, byæna, wolf, jackal, tiger cat, the zebra, 


the quachas, the o, and the numerous family of 
antelopes, from the.etusely eland or elke, to the 

igmy antelope. From the increase of population, 

wever, the antelope, together with every other 
sort of game, has gradually become mere scarce ; 
and some species are extirpated from parts of the 
country in which they abounded. The spring-bucks 


* The Opgaaf is an annual statement of the number of his family, the amount of his live stock, and the produce of his 


farm, which every householder is obliged by law to make to government. 


It was formerly given without any regard to ac- 


curacy ; but since the capture of the settlement by the British in 1795, it has been required upon oath. In the above re- 


turns, . 


oo 


ever, the British army and navy, and British settlers, are not included. 
+A is nearly the same as our pipe, and contains 160 


gallons. 


+ The muid, or sack, is equal to 37th Winchester bushels, and usually weighs 180 Dutch pounds. 


„ Kc. of 


the colony. 
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engaged in commerce and the arts; the cultivators of Cape of 
Good 
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Cape of still traverse the plains of Graaf Reynet in flocks, 
Good consisting of many thousands. The gnoo, whose 


— 9 * generic character is so indistinctly marked, or, we ‘The culture of the vine requires a greater capital ~ Hope. 

: may more accurately say, the gnoo, which possesses than the other two branches of husbandry, from the cule’, 
those characteristics by which naturalists have thought labour necessary in pruning and dressing it, as well pa wha 
proper to draw limits between the families of nature, as the expensive utensils requisite for making wine, ‘ 
and have by them been assigned to different families, consequently the wine makers are the most opulent. 
is one of the most beautiful animals that have been By their vicinity to the town, and their frequent ex- 
found in Africa, to whatever genus he may belong. cursions thither with the produce of their vintage, 

His head bears some resemblance to that of the Afri- they have an opportunity of procuring many comforts, 
can buffalo; he has an erect mane, anda mane, if we which the boors in the eastern districts of the colony 
may call it so, under the neck, descending from the have not the means of obtaining. Many of them are 
breast between the fore legs; his shouldersand body descended from the French families, who took re- 
are somewhat like those parts of the horse; while fuge here from the religious persecutions of their 
he has the elegant limbs of the antelope. But he bigotted countrymen upon the revocation of the 
has what he ought not to have had, if he had been a edict of Nantes, and were the first who introduced 
good naturalist,—he has the swbacular sinus, which, the vine into this country. They still retain some 
by all the laws of natural history, is the exclusive of the peculiarities of their nation. They are more 
property of antelopes. There are also several spe- social and communicative than the Dutch; visit. 
cies of hares; and in the mountains to the eastward one another with great familiarity, or take a sum- 
is found the das, or rock. rabbit, with short ears and mer jaunt into the country in their tent waggons 

Birds, no tail. Among the birds are eagles, vultures, kites, drawn by a team of six or eight horses. Their Rui: 
pelicans, flamingos, spoon-bills, cranes, ibises, wild ses are in general well built, and their domestic af- 
geese and ducks, teals, snipes, quails, bustards, and fairs are managed with considerable economy and 
partridges. Turtle doves, of many sorts, thrushes, cleanliness. The produce of their farm, which inva- ~ 
humming birds, and an immense variety of other small riably exceeds their annual expenditure, enables them 
birds, of the most exquisitely beautiful plumage, are to support a style of living comparatively affluent. 
found in the woods. Ostriches in considerable num- Their only public burdens consist in a small capita- 
bers inhabit the Karroo plains; their eggs are less tion tax for repairing the streets and avenues leading 
strong in taste than the eggs of ducks or geese. to Cape town, and the lion and tiger money for the 
It is a remarkable peculiarity in the natural history exigencies of the district. The former of these, how- 
of the ostrich, that it not only is gregarious, in ever, is either very ill applied, or very insufficient for 
the ordinary sense of the term, but it very often the purpose, as the roads over the Cape isthmus are so 
happens that two or three females deposit their wretched, that it requires fourteen or sixteen oxen to 
eggs in a common nest, and incubate together, at- draw two leggers of wine, about 29 ton weight. The 
tended by the fathers of the brood. It is not un- tax upon their produce is also very moderate, being 
usual to find thirty-six eggs in a nest, the common three rix-dollars for every legger of wine or brand 

Fish. stock of three females. Along the coast are various that is brought to the Cape market. All that. is 
kinds of sea-fish, such as perches, stone-breams, rock- consumed at home, or sold to the other boors, is dut 
fish, mackerel, soles, and skate; and abundance of free. The grain farmers are next in rank and civili- 

: 1 d oysters. The domestic animals of the zation to the wine-growers; and chiefly inhabit the Grain far- 

Domestic Muscles and oysters. atio g 3 and y e 

animals. ape are not numerous, as none are reared but districts near the town, from which they are seldom 
what are absolutely necessary. Their horses are distant more than two or three days journey. Many 
not indigenous, but were first introduced from Java. of them are in easy and even affluent circumstances. 
Those from South America, however, are preferred, They have not much intercourse with each other. 
both for their beauty and hardiness; and though Seldom, indeed, are they agreed about the boundaries 
small are capable of sustaining great labour. A of their respective properties; and the privilege of a 
scientific English breeder would say, that the oxen spring or a water-course, is often a fertile source of 
at the Cape run to waste too much in their make, quarrel and litigation. This continual jarring is a 
that is to say, they have long legs, long horns, and great impediment to general improvement. The men 
high shoulders. The sheep are remarkable for of this class are in general very tall and corpulent, but. 
their broad, flat, and massy tails, usually weighing loose in their joints, clumsy, and awkward. Cold and 
about six pounds, though, in some rare instances, phlegmatic in their tempér, and never raised to exer- 
they have amounted to 14; they have long legs, tion by the fear of want or the desire of gain, their lives 
pendulous ears, and a small scraggy neck: The wool are spent in the most listless inactivity: The same in- 
is hairy, and of no value; but that of the mixed dolence extends to the women. The mistress of the 
breed of Spanish and English, which was first in- family remains fixed to her chair, with acoffee-pot con- 

8 troduced into the colony by Colonel Gordon, is very stantly boiling before her, from morning to evening, as 
beautiful, and might be rendered a very profitable ar- if she constituted a part of the furniture; and her 
ticle of commerce. The African goat is a very pro- daughters sit beside her, equally indolent and idle. 
lific and valuable animal. Hogs are almost unknown, The year is varied by no incident that can awaken 
and poultry is very scarce. 16 their anxiety or their hopes. They have no fairs, no 

Celonists. ‘Fhe colonists of this settlement are divided into visiting parties, no dancing, no music nor amusement 


four classes; viz. the inhabitants of the Cape Town, 


consisting of the civil servants of government, those 


of any sort. The history of a day is the history of 
their whole lives, and their only topics of conversa- 
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eof tion are, a journey to the city or church, a marriage, 


and the depredations of the locusts and Bosjesmans. 


Their style of farming is miserable in the extreme. 


The land is merely scratched with a huge unwieldy 


Graziers. 


ough, drawn by eight horses, or a dozen of oxen. 

. rude harrow follows the sower, which always 
leaves the field in a rougheF state than the coarsest 
lea-ploughing in Britain. They use no manure, ex- 
cept a little for barley, though the kraals, or pens, 
in which their cattle stand are as full of dung as the 
stable of Augeus; and after this wretched prepara- 
tion, they calculate upon a return of fifteen fold. In 
low situations, near rivulets, where they have a com- 
mand of water, they usually reap from thirty to forty 
for one. Their public burdens are the same as those 
of the wine-growers; and the duty upon the grain 
which is carried to Cape-town amounts to nearly a 
tenth of its value. The graziers are by far the 
rudest of the Cape colonists, and can scarcely be 
said to be superior, either in intelligence, in man- 
ners, or in comforts, to many of the uncivilized hordes 
of savages that surround them ; many of them, espe- 
cially towards the northern and eastern boundaries of 
the settlement, have no fixed habitations, but wander 
about from place to place, and sleep with their fa- 
milies in waggons, or build tem y reed huts like 
the Hottentots, Those even who are stationary are 
scarcely better accommodated. Their huts being on- 
ly destined for temporary accommodation, until a 
l dries up, or their flocks have consumed the 
pasture in its neighbourhood, are generally construct- 
ed of clay baked in the sun, or sods, covered with 
a thatch of rushes, carelessly put together, rarely 
water proof, and ar only by m2 of reeds 
matted together. They have seldom more than one 
apartment, and here the peasants, with their children, 
and the house Hottentots, are huddled together du- 
ring the night. The master’s bed, which is an ob- 
long frame of wood, standing on four feet, and re- 
ticulated with thongs of undressed leather, which 
supports a wool mattress or feather bed; a great chest, 
whith contains all their moveables, and serves for a 
table ; a few chairs, and a large iron pot, for prepa- 
ring their provisions, are their principal articles of 
furniture. The dress of the men consists of a blue 
shirt, leather pantaloons, a broad brimmed hat, and a 
pair of shoes of raw hide. The women have a short 
jacket and petticoat, a thick quilted cap tied under 
the chin and falling down upon the shoulders, no 
stockings, and seldom shoes. Their principal food 
is mutton, which is seryed up three times a day. 


They have very little milk and butter, and but few 
vegetables, The master carves the meat with a 


large pocket-knife, and then every one helps him- 


* Many and most shocking instances of barbarity inflicted upon this unfortunate race, 
» private secretary to Governor Jansens. Among these, is an 


lished at the Cape during the last peace, by Baron de P - 
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self. Wine is rarely seen at their tables, thou 
they live in the midst of a soil and elimate most 2 
vourable for the cultivation of the grape. A glass 
of strong ardent spirits is the favourite debauch of 
a Dutch African boor, and his greatest luxury is his 
pipe, which never quits his mouth except when he 
eats or sleeps. Such are the comforts and situation 
of many a peasant who sses_ several thousand 
sheep, and as many hundreds of cattle. Iudolence is 
the predominant feature in his character. It is only 
by the most urgent necessity that he can be brought 
to exert himself, even for his own convenience or inte- 
rest. But though indolent in what concerns his own 
comfort, he is active in oppression towards the miser- 
able Hottentots who are under his authority. Of 
these helpless beings, each family in Graaf — 
possesses, on an average, about thirteen, who are, in 
8 treated with the most brutal inhumanity. 
e most trifling fault is visited with the severest 
nishments. e husband is frequently separated 
rom his wife and children, and driven from his ha- 
bitation, is compelled to join his persecuted, but 
still independent countrymen, among the mountains.* 
Their cruelty is also extended to the Caffres and 
Bosjesmans, with whom they are almost constantly 
at war. From the latter of these, however, they 
often experience the most terrible retaliation ; and, 
consequently, the murder of one of them is pro- 
claimed by the Dutch as a most meritorious action. 
“A boor from Graaf Reynet,“ says Mr Barrow, 
“ being asked in the secretary’s office, a few days be- 
fore we left the town (Cape), if the savages were 
numerous or troublesome on the road, replied, he had 
only shot four, with as much composure and indiffe- 
rence as if he had been speaking of four partrid 
I myself have heard one of the humane colonists 
boast of having destroyed, with his own hands, near 
three hundred of these unfortunate wretches.” 

Many of the farmers in the eastern parts of the 
settlement can neither read nor write. Their igno- 
rance, however, is more to be lamented than to be 
wondered at, when the means of instruction within 
their reach are considered, The habitations are too 


widely scattered over the country to admit of the 


establishment of public schools; and the means of 
individuals are too circumscribed to admit of their 
hiring competent teachers in their families ; for who, 
that had received a tolerable education, would bury 
his knowledge in the hut of an African peasant, 
whose supply, even of the necessaries of life, are of. 
ten but scanty. A disbanded soldier, who had ser- 
ved the Dutch long enough to obtain his stipulated 
discharge, ma 8 becomes the preceptor of a: 
Boor’s children; and he is frequently paid for his 


are recorded in a pamphlet pub- 


account of the murder of fifteen innocent Hottentots, who, having come to a farm to beg some hemp and tobacco, were in- 
humanly tortured in order to extort a confession that they were come with an intention to plunder the colonists, and after- 
wards shot; and another, equally brutal, of which we give the following translation: As soon as the English had aban- 
doned the fort, (at Algoa Bay), a boor named Ferrara, of a’ Portuguese family, made himself master of it, and kept pos-' 
session till the arrival of a detachment of troops which government sent thither, under the command of Major Von Gelter. 
The Caffres, fully persuaded that the late peace had put an end to all disturbances between them, sent to the new comman-- 
der of the fort a bullock to be slain as the test of reconciliation and friendship. The Caffre sent on the occasion put himself 
under the guidance of a Hottentot ; and Ferrara, by way of returning the kind intention, laid hold of the Caffre, and 
a ei ig, 3 bound the poor Hottentot to a tree, cut a piece of flesh out of his thigh, made him eat it rar, and then re- 


Cape of 
Good 


— — 


Manners, 
Kc. of the 
colonists. 


ape of instructions in sheep and clothing. 


Hope. 
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If sober, which 
he amasses enough to be- 


is not always the case, ent 
The principal occupa- 


come a farmer himself. pri ) 
tion of the greater part consists in learning to 
shoot, to drive a waggon, and to crack and use 
with dexterity an enormous whip. Notwithstand- 
ing their ignorance, however, they all affect to be 
very religious ; and, though their religion seems to 
have very little influence in awakening feelings of 
benevolence and humanity towards their fellow-crea- 
tures, they are scrupulously exact in the observance 
of its forms. They are regular in their attendance 
at church, though it costs some of them a journey 
of several days; and such as are a fortnight or three 
weeks journey from the nearest place of worship, 
generally go with their families once a year. They 
always begin their meals with a long grace, pronoun- 
ced by the youngest of the company ; and every 
morning, before day-light, one of William Sluiter’s 
Gesanger is sung by the whole family. Having 
enumerated those depravities which tarnish the cha- 
racter of the African Boor, we turn with pleasure 
to a more amiable part of his character, the hospi- 
tality which he cheerfully exercises to those stran- 
gers who visit his abode. His door is open to all 
who come; and, without a question being asked, 
the stranger is invited, in the laconic style of Dutch 
politeness, to enter. He is made welcome to his 
share of the repast, to a bed, or to a part of a bed, 
if the house only affords that accommodation ; and 
in the morning,“ says Mr Barrow, „after a solid 
breakfast, he takes his glass of brandy, orders his slave, 
or Hottentot, to saddle the horses, shakes hand with 
the men, and kisses the women; he wishes them 
health, and they wish him a good journey. In this 
manner a traveller might pass through the whole 
country.“ 
Under such a climate, where the means of sub- 


_ sistence are so easily produced, where the country is 


but thinly inhabited, and the habitations are so dis- 
tant from each other, and so far removed from the 
seat of government, as often to place their tenants 
beyond the reach of law, we are not surprised to 


find, that the vicious propensities have too often pre- 


dominated over those of the opposite character, in 
men who have not originated from the Dutch, or 
from any common source, but have sprung from most 
of the nations of Europe. When they committed 
crimes, the threatenings of a distant and feeble 
authority, without the power of putting them 
in execution, served rather to encourage than to 
deter them from prosecuting their schemes of plun- 
der ; and the only hardship resulting from their diso- 
bedience, was their being debarred from visiting the 
Cape. Thus many of them became perfect robbers, 
and lived in a state of almost constant hostility with 
the surrounding tribes, Liable to be attacked in 
their turn, they were compelled to wander from place 
to place, and to be continually on the watch: thus 
deprived of many comforts and conveniences which 
a state of peers ‘society affords, and habituated 
to scenes of cruelty inseparable from such a war- 
fare. Those who afterwards became stationary, 
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did not think of ‘renewing those comforts to which Cape of 


they had been long unaccustomed, and were content 


with little more than the bare necessaries of savage iH 


life. The same system of plunder still continues in 
some of the distant parts of the colony; and many 
of the boors are under sentence of outlawry, on ac- 
count of their depredations and disobedience. 


The tenures under which the colonists hold their Tenures. 


lands in this settlement, are of four descriptions, viz. 
Joan lands, gratuity lands, quit rents, and freeholds. 
The first of these is the most ancient, and consists of 
certain portions of land granted to the early settlers, 
upon condition of paying to government an annual 
rent of twenty-four rix-dollars. Each of these is 
supposed to contain about nine square miles; and, 
though the lease was at first made out only for one 
year, yet the payment-of the rent was considered as 
a renewal ; and, consequently, this tenure is nearly si- 
milar to a lease held in perpetuity. Gratuity lands 
are those which were originally granted in loan, but 
have been since converted into a kind of customary 
copyhold, liable to an annual rent of twenty-four rix- 
dollars. Quit rents arise from pieces of waste land 
occupied by the owners of the estates to which they 
are contiguous, upon a lease of fifteen years, and at 
an yearly rent of one shilling per acre. Freeholds 
are such lands as were granted to the original set- 
tlers, in small portions of 120 English acres, and 
consist of the finest land in the colony. ‘They are 
chiefly confined to the Cape district, and its vicinity. 


The commerce of this settlement under the Dutch, 8 


was confined almost entirely to such ships as touched 
at the Cape for refreshments; and a scanty supply 
of a few European and Indian commodities for the 
immediate use of the colony. These, however, were 
allowed to be brought only in Dutch bottoms, all 
traffic with the other nations being considered as con- 
traband ; and such was the tardiness with which they 
were furnished, that the inhabitants were sometimes 
compelled to smuggle certain articles out of foreign. 
vessels for daily consumption. The original design 
of its occupation, was merely as a et of commu- 
nication between their Indian settlements and the 
mother country ; and, though it was afterwards used 
as a military depot, for forming and preparing their 
troops for warmer climates, yet it has never been 
able to profit by the advantages of its situation. 
Were the absurd regulations, and jealous restrictions, 
with which it has been so long fettered, completely 
abolished, and the trade of our Indian empire thrown 
open to all British outports, the Cape might rise to 
be one of the first commercial cities in the world. 
Placed at almost an equal distance from India, Eu- 
rope, and America, it would soon become an empo- 
rium for the manufactures and produce of each of 
these countries, and an influx of active settlers would 
raise it to be a most valuable colonial possession. 
It would not only open an extensive market for Bri- 
tish merchandise, but it might be rendered a granary 
capable of affording us almost unlimited supplies du- 
ring a scarcity. Turtle, however, can be expected 
from its present inhabitants, whose indolence has 
been fostered by the restrictive regulations of the 


Songs from the Bible, done into verse by William Sluiter, the Sternhold and Hopkins of Holland. 


ope. 


J 
—— 
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which seems to have thrown every im- 
pediment in the way of its becoming a flourishing 
settlement ; and, consequently, a statement of its 

t trade, cannot pe meats as au 2 
of its real importance. Its principal articles of ex- 
ation 5 — rain, pulse, wine, brandy, hides, 
skins, dried fruits, aloes, and ivory. The quantity 
exported, however, is very inconsiderable ; and, du- 
ring the last four years in which the settlement was 
in ion of the British, from 1799 to 1802 in- 
clusive, tke total value of colonial ex ports amounted 
only to $00,925 rix dollars, or L. 60,185 currency; 
wad. its re-exportation of 70 commodities to 
about L. 170,000. Of 131,3614 muids of wheat, 
which passed the barrier during that period, and paid 
duty, 30,000 muids were annually required for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of Cape Town and 
the army and navy; so that the average annual sur- 
pine which could be s for ships calling for re- 
reshments, was less than 4000 muids. wine 
and brandy which passed the barrier in four years, 
amounted to 21,6494 leggers of the former, and 
1665} of the latter. Of these, the average quanti- 
ty annually exported was about 600 leggers of wine, 
besides 23 of Constantia, and 60 leggers of brandy, 
estimated at 50,000 rix-dollars. The annual expor- 
tation of aloes was 85,482 lb. valued at 6416 rix- 
dollars ; that of hides and skins amounted to between 
5000 and 6000 rix- dollars; of dried fruits, in 1802, 
to 2542 rix-dollars ; and of ivory to 1585 rix - dollars. 
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Besides these articles of colonial growth and pro- Cape of 


duce, which this settlement, if properly managed, 
could furnish to almost any extent, it is — of 


supplying several others equally valuable, and in Commerce 


equal abundance, "prawn tobacco, wool, salt 
provisions, whale oil and bone, and soap. 

The limited exportation of this — however, 
does not at all regulate the quantity of its imports. 
In most countries, it is according as the one or the 
other of these preponderates, that we estimate their 
poverty or wealth: But in the Cape settlement, 
though its exports scarcely amounts to one-fifth of 
its imports, a considerable balance is drawn in favour 
of the colony, which, however, is occasioned entirely 
by the of the garrison and navy. The 
principal articles of importation from Britain, con- 
sisted in woollen cloths, chester goods, hosiery, 
haberdashery, millinery, boots, shoes, hats, cutlery, 
iron tools, stationary, bar and hoop iron, smiths’ 
coals, household furniture, paints, oils, earthen-ware, 
naval stores, tongues, hams, cheese, and pickles; 
from India and China were brought piece goods, 
tea, coffee, sugar, pepper, spices, 4 rice; from 
America, deal planks, staves, balk, salt fish, pitch, 
turpentine, &c.; and from Denmark, Sweden, and 
Hamburgh, assorted cargoes of iron, plank, French 
wines, beer, gin, Seltzer water, coffee, preserves, 
pickles, &c. An abstract account of the whole im- 
portation is contained in the following Table; 


1799. 1800. 1801. 1802. In four Years. 
IN BRITISH VESSELS. . 
|Rix-dollars. sk./Rix-dollars. Sk. Rix-dollars. Sk. Rix-dollars sk.|Rix-dollars. sk. 
British goods, duty free... ....| 674,009 6) 474,706 0| 587,023 4) 532,366 412,268,105 6 
Indian goods, 5 per cent. duty. . 104,124 0 212,446 00 290,117 0} 455,397 441,062,084 
prize do. . 20,623 ] 17,797 0| 568,425 0 93,788 2 700,633 7 
Indian prize 10 per cent. duty | 100,487 0. 45,335 00 129,642 60 130,720 406,185 
Prize slaves, and others .......| 245,600 0 184,000 0} 271,200 188, 205 899,005 
f IN FOREIGN VESSELS. 
a een day. S00» 101 | 118,044 Of 51,258 0 196,994 5 149,684 d 448,581 i 
(ithe pede, Ws om bra ok 64,219 6 109,490 0 3,337 15,892 192,939 
Amount. 123272308 _1]1,095,032 01,986,140 1,569,053 3,977,585 
Total importation .. . . . 5,977,535 7 rix-dollars, or L.1,195,507 : 3 : 6 currency. 4 


360,000 0 0 


goods, and of European 
to the West India islands, the 


coast of Brazil, and Mozam- 
bique, in four years, about 


Carry forward 
vol v. PART 11. 


170,000 0 0 
I. I, 250,000 0 0 


Brought forward L. 1, 250, 000 0 
Surplus colonial produce exported, 
— 60,185 0 


as above 
| L.1,310,185 0 
Value of imports, as above 1,195,507 3 


Balance in favour of the colony, 
and merchants roiling e L.114,677 16 6 
According to the books of the custom-house, and 
the returns of the i of the „ the vessels © 
which sailed from the Cape amounted, 
In 1799 to 103; N ’ 
1093 
1803 
1313 


473 ships. 


aoic 8 
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Of these, 82 were Americans, 66 Danes, 24 Por- at the head of the police of his district, but presides Cape gf 


tuguese, 6 Swedes, 15 from Hamburgh, 4 from * 


‘ “-. . . — 2 4 
9 i in the provincial court, with authority to hear and, 
kope. Prussia and Bremen, and the rest English. 


decide: civil actions, where the sum contended for Hope. 
does not exceed 150 rix dollars, and to try such cri- ann 


Revenues 


Soverpe, 


While this settlement was. subject to the Dutch: 


East India Company, its revenue was never adequate: 


to the contingencies and extraordinary expences of 
its government, and it was retained merely as a place 
of refreshment for the outward:and:homeward bound 
India ships, which they considered as an ample com- 


pensation for the annual expenditure of 300,000 


uilders. In 1770, the deficiencies in the receipts 
fr defraying the expences of the colony amounted 
to L. 26,768: 11: $ sterling, being nearly two-thirds 
of the expenditure ;. and in 1779 it was increased to 
L. 28,191. The average revenue from 1784 to 
1794 was about 100,000 rix-dollars yearly ; but, by 
the new regulations and imposts of the Dutch com- 
missaries general, in 1793, .it. was. raised to 211,568 
rix- dollars; which was farther increased to 450,713: 


during the last year of Lord Macartney’s adminis- 


tration, while the settlement was in. possession of 
the British, without a single additional tax having 


been laid upon the inhabitants. The public revenue 
of the ny arises from the following sources, to- 


each of which we have affixed the amount for 1801. sidered as laws, and were supposed to relate to such 
1801 circumstances as were. in their nature only local or 
’ 1 * temporary. ö 2 
Eads ene, e In Sage Torn there is alia an inferior court for 
Duties on grain and wine levied: at dhe summary decision of petty suits, consisting. of 8 
br 4 8 ‘ 37,759 3 0 president, vice-president, and our members: it is the 
Transfer duty on sales of immoveable. duty of this court to grant licenses to parties intend- 
" eaten) 7 = ntl : 657,483 7 0 ing 32 ie which no clergyman is autho- 
e 1314: rised to perform the ceremony. 
n bo eal of buildings 67 6 1 There is an excellent institution here, called the orphan. 
Piblievediac dit Pier tase 85.960 2 4 Wees: kammer, or Orphan Chamber, appointed by Chambers 
Fees received in the tecretary's of. Hgoxrernment for administering the affairs of orphans. 
at rath tee sy ay 1,312 7 0 and minors. This board is composed of à president, 
inchs ; | % 5 ; 4555 1 0 . secretary, and four members. e fiscal is 10 cle 
Port feet be 8 ae 498 0 0 ex-officio. Private executors are by law allowed 5 
Noetagd ek er de ile cer cd 1,396 6 0 r cent. for their trouble, and property sold by them 
Seizures fines, and penalties, for con- is liable to a tax of five per cent. ; whereas the pro, 
ee P. 3.333 3. 0 Perty managed by the Orphan Chamber is exempted 
eee eee 4 rom the tax on the transfer of immoveable property, 
ritous liquors Ast biti fai. 93,200 0 0 and is charged 74 per cent., consequently 23 per 
Interest ot the 80 We ee r are saved to those interested, in addition to the 
thé e S5 25.957 0 1. security derived dy the most helpless part of the com- 
Duty arising from stamp paper, 25,646 1 0 mmity; from having their effects vested in the charge 
ut mS N e ‘ of a public college established by sam, Jsead of be- 
8 * coming victims to ignorance, to misfortune, or to 
PF. V ĩ gencral and public’ 
> * 2 


The supreme government of this colony.is vested ] 


the king in a governor or lieutenant governor. Each 


district is placed underthe authority of a Land-droost, 
assisted by a council of burghers, six in number, call- 
ed the Heemraaden. The office of Land- droost is 
samewhat similar to that of sheriff of a county in 
Scotland. The person filling. that station is not only 


The Loan, or Lombard Bank, was established by the Dutch government, with.a view of increasing their revenue, while, ; 


minal suits as do not infer a capital punishment. His 
decisions are open to appeal, and subject to the re- 
visal of the court of justice in Cape Town. The 
court of justice is composed of a president and six 
judges, appointed by the governor, forming a court 
of competent jurisdiction, to try all causes civil or 
criminal that may be brought before them, ‘deciding: 
by plurality of votes, as a special jury. Ana Pei 
lies from their judgment to the court of appeals, in 
which the governor or lieutenant governor decides 
upon a statement of the case agreed upon by parties 
before the inferior court; and from the decision of 
the court of appeals, an action may be carried in ap- 
peal before the king and council. The legal pro- 
ceedings are regulated by a code of laws, emanatin 

from the Dutch East India company, called the 
Statutes of India, founded upon the basis of the civil 


law, and drawn up expressly for the jurisprudence of 


their possessions in the East. Beside the statutes of: 
India, the proclamations of the governor were con- 


prosecutor in all criminal cases. He is also the chief 


magistrate of police, and in this capacity has autho-— 
rity to inflict corporal punishment upon.such of the 


inhabitants as are not burghers. for petty offences, 


and is empowered to impose fines and accept pe 
* compositions for misdemeanors, and where 


the offender does not wish to risk a public trial 
This power was formerly subject to most enormous 


* 


at the same time, they appeared to confer a favour upon the colonists. The acquired capital was about 680,000 rix-dollars; 
and paper money was issued as a loan to individuals, on mortgage of their lands and houses, with the additional security of . 
two sufficient bondsmen, at 5 per cent. being 1 per cent. less than the legal interest of the colony. According to its regula- 
tions, the loan was never to exceed half the value of estates in town, and two-thirds of estates in the country; and, at the 
expiration of two years, the directors could either call in the loan, or prolong it, as they thought proper. » The sum issued 
was at first eonfined within ~ amount of the capital, but was afterwards increased to near one million rix-dollars,. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


abuses; but the British government limited the sum 


Ss that could be demanded, in cases of compromise, to 
200 rix-dollars. 


ay Although Calvinism is the established religion in 


Religion. 


Bist 
the 


of 
ony: circumstances deserving of er 


the settlement, there are many Lutherans. mi- 
nisters are paid entirely by the government; and 
there is no country in which this useful body are 
more highly res They hold the next fank to 
the president of the court of justice in town, and to 
the „ he in the country. The poors funds 
accruing from donations at the church door, legacies, 
and also from a tax upon the emancipation of slaves, 
are entirely under their management. In 1798, the 
funds belonging to the established church amounted 
to & 22,168: 8: 8, and the relief granted to the poor 
was 41112, 17s. ; those of the Lutheran church were 
14,829: 13: 2, and the poor received £194 : 9: 2. 
In the districtof Stellenbosch, at a place called Bavian's 
Kloof, is an establishment of Moravian missionaries, 
who, about ten years ago, had collected into one 
society more than six hun d Hottentots, whom they 
not only instructed: in the Christian religion, but 
taught several useful trades. Each family 
a small hut with a patch of ground for raising vege- 
tables; and by the example and persuasion of these 
good fathers, had become both cleanly and indus- 
trious. The rtment of this Hottentot con- 
gregation during divine service,“ says Mr Barrow, 
was truly devout. The discourse delivered by one 
of the fathers was short but replete with good sense, 
pathetic, and well suited to the occasion: tears flow- 
ed abundantly from the eyes of those to whom it was 
particularly addressed. e females sung in a stile 
tive and affecting; and their voices were 
sweet and harmonious. Not more than 
ma admitted 5 members — — Christian 
i the ceremony o tism. ere appeared 
to be no violent zeal on the tae of the fathers, whitch 
is the case with most other missionaries, to swell the 
catal of converts to Christianity, being more so- 
licitous to teach their trades to such as might chuse 
to learn them. Adopting the idea of the humane 
Count Rumford, their first great object seemed to be 
that of making men happy, that they might afterwards 
become virtuous, which is certainly much sounder phi- 
losophy, than the reverse of the proposition.” 
In the history of this settlement, there are few 
particular attention. 
without bloodshed, 


Its conquest was accompli 
sod its natives have 8 but very feeble 
resistance to their European oppressors. The lofty 
promontory of the Cape was first discovered by Bar- 
tholomew „ an eminent Portuguese navigator, 
in 1487, and named by him Cabo Tormentoso, or the 
Stormy Cape, on account of the boisterous weather 
which he experienced near the coast, and which, with 
the shattered condition of his ships, and the mutinous 
disposition of his crew, prevented him from doublin 
it, or making the land. His sovereign, John II. 
however, gave it a name of more itious import, 
and Beaty the Cape of Good Hope, thereby ex- 
pressing his sanguine ex ion, that the long wish- 
ed for passage to India fad now been found. These 
expectations were indeed completely fulfilled in 1497, 
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by Vasco de Gama, who, having touched at the 
‘Cape, passed to the coast of Malabar. The Portu- 


guese, in their subsequent visits to this country, made 
several attempts to establish a colony, but they all 
failed; and nearly a century and a half was allowed 
to pass, before any European power had formed a 
permanent settlement on its shores. During this pe- 
riod, the English and Dutch frequently touched at 
the Cape for refreshments on their way to India ; 
and it was the general custom to leave dispatches for 
their respective directors, buried in a certain spot, 
which were taken up, and carried home by return- 
ing vessels, The Dutch, however, at last began to 
discover the advantages which such a position would 
afford to their India trade, both as a point of com- 
munication and refreshment ; and upon the favour- 
able representations which Van Riebeck, then a sur- 
geon in one of the Dutch ships, gave of the mildness 
of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, resolved 
to form a regular establishment. This resolution was 
carried into effect in 1650, under the direction of 
Van Riebeck, who, having concluded a treaty with 
the natives, took possession of the Cape peninsula, and 
laid the foundation of the present town, by erecting 
a fort of wood and earth, and some other necessary 
buildings, which he called Kier de Kou, a defence 
against all.“ This gentleman soon discovered, and 
took advantage of, the passion which these weak and 
—.— Hottentots had for spiritous liquors; and 

y giving them a few casks of brandy, a little to- 
bacco, iron, and some paultry trinkets, obtained from 
them a part of their country and their flocks. A 
piece of iron hoop was the price of an ox, and a cask 
of brandy the purchase of a whole district. A hun- 
dred male settlers constituted the first colony of the 
Cape; but these being afterwards joined by nearly 
an equal number of females from the houses of in- 
dustry in Holland, and also by a number of French 
refugees, who were obliged to leave their country in 
1685, its population rapidly increased. The princi- 
pal difficulties which were at first experienced in the 
extension of the settlement, arose from the wild beasts 
that swarmed in every part of the country, and which 
committed their nightly depredations under the very 
walls of the fort. But these were by degrees almost 
completely extirpated; and, unless one ineffectual 
“attempt of the natives to recover their lands, and to 
expel their oppressors, the Dutch continued without 
any farther interruptions, either from the Hottentots 


or Europeans, to extend their encroachments over 


the richest districts of the country, for nearly 18@ 
years. This settlement, however, by the restrictive 
regulations on its commerce, though its inhabitants 
and territories were continually increasing, was un- 
able to support the expence of its own government 
and, except as a port of refreshment for their Indian 
ships, it became a burden, instead of a convenience, 
to the mother country. Soon after the breaking out 
of the French revolution, the mania for liberty and 
equality found its way into the settlement, and seri- 
ous apprehensions were entertained, lest the colonists 
should declare themselves a free and independent re- 

ublic. A convention was established, and proscri- 
bed lists were made out, of such of the inhabitaots 


2 . tem : Mir ite evi] . ; 1 q 
Some historians pretend that Diaz did land, but that he was driven from the country by the natives. 
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Cape of as were to be condemned to banishment or the guil- 


Good 
Hope, 
Cape 
‘Town. 


lotine ; and even the slaves had their meetings, and 


began to hail the period of their complete emancipa- 
tion. The appearance of a British fleet, however, in 


\e-~w 1795, soon put an end to these proceedings, The 


Dutch force was driven from the advanced posts of 
Simon’s Town and Muysemberg by General Craig, 
with a very small body of the 78th regiment, aided 
by corps of seamen and marines, landed for the oc- 
casion from the fleet in False Bay, commanded by 
Sir George Keith Elphinstone; and the important 
advantage which had been gained was maintained in 
the face of a superior force by that able general, un- 
til the arrival of an army under Sir Alured Clarke, 
when, on the advance of the British to Wynberg, 
terms of capitulation were accepted of. During 
the seven years it remained in our possession, a wise 
and liberal policy had considerably increased its 
yevenue and commerce; and, on closing the pub- 
lic accounts the year after the departure of Lord 
Macartney, the governor, a balance of between two 
and three hundred thousand rix-dollars remained in 
the treasury, after defraying all the expences of the 
colony. By the peace of Amiens, in 1802, it was 
delivered up to the Batavian republic in full sove- 
reignty ; but so far declared a free port, that the 
ships of the British and French nations were to be al- 
lowed to enter its harbours, upon paying the same 
duties as those of the mother country. In 1806, it 
was again taken by the British, under Sir David 
Baird and Sir Home Popham, under whose domi- 
nion it still remains. See Briraty, vol. iv. p. 680. 
See An Account of Travels into the Interior of South- 
ern Africa, by John Barrow, Esq. who, in the se- 
cond volume of this valuable work, has treated, at 
considerable length, of the value and importance of 
the Cape of Good Hope, as a military and naval sta- 
tion, as a seat of commerce, as a central depot for 
the southern whale fishery, and as a territorial pos- 
session; and by way ef conclusion adds, „ that, un- 
der the present . disposition of France tos 
wards this country, and the insatiable ambition of its 
government, Great Britain never can relinquish the 
possession of this colony for any length of time, with- 
out seriously endangering the safety of her Indian 
trade, and the existence of her empire in the East.” 


See also Sparrman, Le Vaillant, Thunberg, and Pa- 


terson’s Travels in this Settlement ; Stavorinus’s Jo 
ages to the East Indies, vol. i. p. 535, &c. and iii. p. 
432, &c.; Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. i. p. 41, &c.; 
Peuchet Dictionnaire, &c.; Semple’s Walks and 
Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope, and Perceval's 
Account of the Cape of Good Hope. E N 
CAPE Town, the capital of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the only place in the colony that deserves 
the name of a town, stands on a sloping plain at the 
south-west corner of Table Bay, and is surrounded, 
except towards the sea, by black and dreary moun- 


tains. It is a regular and neatly built town, and well 


watered by a plentiful stream which issues from the 
Table Mountain. Many of the streets are of con- 
siderable breadth, having canals of water running 
through them, which are walled in, and planted on 
each side with oaks; but others are narrow and ill- 
paved. They are all straight, however, being laid 
eut with a line, and intersect each other at right 
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angles. The houses are in general built of stone, 
— white washed, and the greatest numbers are two 
stories high, with flat roofs, and a kind of pediment 
in the centre. The spacious squares give the town: 
an open and airy appearance; the public market is 
held in one; another is the common resort of the 
farmers and graziers with their waggons; and a third 
is used as a parade for exercising the troops. This 
last lies between the town and the castle, and has 
two of its sides completely built up with large and 
handsome houses. The castle stands a little east of 
the town. It is a pentagon fort, surrounded with. 
a ditch and regular outworks, and contains withe 
in its walls the Lombard Bank, the Orphan Cham- 
ber, and most of the public offices of government. 
It also affords accommodation for 1000 men with 
their officers, and has magazines for -artillery stores. 


and ammunition. But though it commands the town 


and part of the anchorage, it is entirely indefensible: 
against the batteries which have been erected upon 


the rising ground towards the Devil's Hill. The 


barracks, originally intended for an hospital, grana - 
ries, &c. which, with its two wings, occupies a part 
of one of the sides of the great square, is a 

and regular edifice, and has sufficient: convenience in 
the upper part of the building for 4000 men. The 


other public buildings are the Calvinist church, the 
Lutheran church, the court of justice, the guard- 


house, and the theatre. cs 
Behind the town, on the acclivity of Table Moun- 

tain, is the government house, and a beautiful pub- 

lic garden, which is an oblong piece of ground, con- 


taining about 40 acres of rich land, and divided into 


forty-four squares by oak hedges. Part of it has 
been appropriated for the reception of scarce and 
curious native plants, and for experiments. upon such 
Asiatic and European productions as may seem most 


likely to be cultivated with benefit to the colony. 
Over the same acclivity are also scattered a number 


of handsome villas, each of which is surrounded with 


2 and gardens. Besides the castle, Cape 


own is defended by several other forts, which have 
been erected along the shore of Table Bay. On 
the east side of the town is Fort Knokke, which is 
connected with the castle by a rampart called the 
sea-lines; and a little farther on is Craig’s tower and 
battery. On the west side, and surrounding the 


Lion's Rump, are Rogge-bay battery, Amsterdam 


battery, and Chavonne battery, which all bear upon 

the anchorage ; and the entrance of the bay is com- 

manded by a small battery, called the Mouillé. 
This town contains 1145 dwelling-houses, which 


are inhabited by 5500 whites and people of colour, 


and about 10,000 blacks. The greatest portion of 


the day is devoted to drinking and smoking by ma- 


ny. They have no relish for public amusements, 
and no taste for literature and the fine arts. Indeed, 
there is not a bookseller's shop in the whole town: 
and the only library of the place was left by an indi- 
vidual for the use of the public. It is under the di- 
rection of the church, but it is very little used. A 
public school even has never yet been established in 
the colony, though the exertions both of the govern- 
ment and the clergy have been united in the attempt. 
Many of the inhabitants are in easy circumstances, 
although there are not many who can be called rich, 
1 1 


Cape, 


Town. 
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na clreumstance which results in a considerable de examples to demonstrate, that cruelty isthe neecssary Capelle, 
4 7 the ican law of the province, by which and inseparable concomitant of slavery, even in 2 Capias. 
Sree —— rited is equally divided amongst chil- mildest form. For the commerce and government of ~~ 
— f — and female, without to sex or pri- Cape Town, we must refer to the preceding article, 


f From the operation of this law, much 
family feud and dissension have often arisen, from the 
children becoming rivals and competitors for the ef- 
fects of a parent at a public sale. 

Such luxuries as are imported from Europe or In- 
dia are costly ; but the necessaries of life may be pro- 
cured at a moderate price. While a labouring slave 
earns from 2s. to 28. Gd. a-day, and a mechanic or arti- 
ficer from 5s. to 6s. a-day, the pound of butcher’s meat 
is seldom above 2d. ; even iu the year 1800, when the 
demand was inereased by the addition of 5000 troops 
and $00 seamen, the supply for the garrison was ne- 
ver higher than at the rate of 2 pounds for6d. A 
pound of wholesome. bread sells for Id.; a pint of 
good wine for $d.; and all kinds of fruits and ve- 
getables are abundant and cheap. 

The inhabitants of this town have a remarkable 


propensity for 
entirely by suc 


the west coast of Africa, from Mozambique, the 
Malay Islands, or | 

2 —— 8 African negroes are the 
— ld labour; the Malays are esteem- 
docile; the artizans, therefore, 
from this class; but they are capricious and vindic- 


cious and unprovoked murders, 
venge for injuries received or supposed. 
positions were so well known to the Dutch govern- 
ment, that the colonists were prohibited from having 
Malay slaves ; but many evaded the law, and forfeit- 
i r their temerity. 


It has been observed, that slaves at the Cape of 


Good Hope are well treated by their masters, a 
sition which we are the less in to awd 
because we suppose it to have been founded on com- 
parison of the condition of the most unfortunate of 
our fellow creatures in this and other countries, where 
the horrors of the slave-trade exist; but since it is 
. and happi of the 

ve must depend u the tem ha- 
bits, and character of his ag we Shed was cite 


Such of our readers as are 


others subsequent to the 
of chancery, but from the court into which the ori- 


and the authorities thereto subjoined. S. Lat. 39° 
55’ 42”, E. Long. 18° 23“ 16".*. (p) 

CAPELLA, a star of the first maguitude, in the 
left shoulder of Auriga. See Astnonomy, p. 747. 

CAPIAS, in the law of England, is a writ or pro- 
cess, of which there are several kinds. 

Capias ad respondendum, is a writ sued out before 
judgment, where an original is taken out, &c. to take 
the defendant, who had neglected to appear in the 

revious 68, and make him answer —— laintiff. 
f, therefore, the defendant, being summoned, makes 
default, or if the sheriff returns a nifil, or that the 
defendant hath nothing whereby he may be summon- 
ed, attached, or distrained, the ias usually issues, 
commanding the sheriff to take the body of the de- 


fendant, and keep him, so as he may present him in 


court on the day of the return. This writ, and all 
original,—not issuing out 
ginal was returnable, grounded on what has passed in 
that court, in consequence of the sheriff’s return, is- 
suing under the private seal of that court, and not 
under the great seal of England ; and éeste’d,—not in 
the king’s name, but in that of the chief justice only, 
are called judicial, not original, writs, And these 
several writs must respectively bear date, the same 
day on which the writ immediately preceding was 
ia le. But it is paw the usual practice to sue 
out the capias, in the first instance, upon a supposed 
return — sheriff pied, * a fictitious ori - 
ginal is drawn up a proper return thereupon, 
in order to give ‘the proceedings a colour of regu- 


15 the sheriff of the county, in which the injury is 
supposed to be committed, and the action is laid, can - 
not find the defendant in his jurisdiction, he returns 
non est inventus; upon which another writ issues, cal - 
led a testatum capias, directed to the sheriff of the 
county where the defendant is supposed to reside. 
But in this case, also, it is usual to make out a testa - 
tum capias at the first, on the supposition that not 
only an original, but a previous capias had been 
granted, although in reality they never were. When 
a defendant absconds, however, and the plaintiff 
would proceed to an outlawry against him, an origi. 
nal writ must be sued out regularly, and after that a 
capias. And if the sheriff returns a non est inventus 
upon the first capias, then there issues an alias, and 

r that a pluries writ ; and if a non est inventus be 
returned upon all of these, then a writ of exigent 
may be sued out in order to outlawry. ' 

uch is the first process in the Court of Common 
Pleas. In the King’s Bench, also, they may, and 
frequently do, proceed by original writ, with attach- 
ment and capias, particularly in actions of ejectment 


same quarter; and in the mean time we look forward with much impatience to the publication of that gentleman’s Travels. 


into the interior of Africa, which we hope he will soon be induced to give to the worl 


Ep. 
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‘ : ever, is returnable, the body of one who is fined to the king for some of- FCapias 
—— pos ig ee Th 5 5 bi Common Pleas are fence, and does not discharge the fae according to 
fixed by Magna Charta, but ubicunque ſuerimus in the judgment. By the statute 5 and 6, W. & M. f 
Anglia; the King’s Bench being removeable into c. 12. capiatur fines are taken away in several cases. 
a part of England, at the pleasure of the crown. Capias in withernam, is a writ which lies for re- 
Blackst. Comment. B. iii. ch. 19. Jacob's Law Dict. covering goods or cattle taken in distress, when the 
Capias ad satisfaciendum, is a writ of execution, aheriff's inquest determines against the distreinor. If 
after judgment, the intent of which is to imprison the distress be taken out of the county, or concealed, 
the body of the defendant, until he make satisfaction so that the sheriff cannot make deliverance in replevin, 
to the plaintiff for the debt, costs, and damages, in a then there issues to him a capias in mithernam, or in 
process. This writ, therefore, does not lie against vetilo namio, a term which signifies a reciprocal dis- 
privileged persons, peers, members of parliament, ex- tress, to take as many goods or cattle of the distreinor, 
ecutors or administrators, nor against such other per- by way of reprisals. 1 
sons as could not be originally held to bail. ‘Capias ad audiendum judicium, is a writ which is- 
Capias utlagatum, is a writ which lies to arrest a sues against one who has been found guilty of a mis- 
person who appears publicly after outlawry, who demeanor, to bring him in to receive his judgment; 
may be committed until the outlawry be reversed. and if he absconds, he may be prosecuted, even te 
Capios pro fine is a writ which issues for taking ‘outlawry. Blackst. Comment. B. iv. ch. 29. (2) 
CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 
e ‘Carutary Atrraction, from capillus, “ a hair, depressed below the general level, as is exhibited in Capilfary 
ttraction. g 


is properly that force by which water, or any other 


Figures 3d and 4th. Attraction. 
fluid, is raised above its level in glass tubes, whose 


Exp. 4. If a glass tube A, whose internal Aiame⸗ — 


diameter does not exceed that of a hair. It is now 


employed in amore general sense, to denote that force 


with which solids act upon fluids, either in raising 
them above, or depressing them below, their natural 
level, when the solid is simply immersed in the fluid, 
or when the fluid is included in a tube, or between 
two plates formed from the solid. In attempting to 
give as complete a view of this interesting portion of 
physics as the limits of our work will permit, we 
shall diréct our readers attention to the different phe- 
nomena of capillary attraction, as they have been as- 
certained by direct experiment, and to the different 
theories by which these phenomena have been explained. 


Phenomena of Capillary Attraction., 


the fluid surface. 


ter or bore is less than the 10th of an inch, be im- 


Fig. 3, 4. 


mersed at one end into a fluid in the vessel MN, the fluids Tay 


fluid will rise to A to a considerable height above c 


greater bore is immersed in the same fluid, the fluid 
will also rise in the tube above its level, but not to such 
a height as in che tube A. By comparing the heights 
of the fluid in the two tubes, with the diameters of 
their bores, it is found that the heights are inversely 
as the diameters. That is, if D be the diameter of 
the larger tube DB, d the diameter of the smaller 
tube CA, A the altitude of the fluid in the former, 
and a its altitude in the latter, we shall have A: a= 
d: D, and consequently AD ad. Hence it follows, 
that the product formed by multiplying the diameter 
of any capillary tube, by the altitude to which any 
fluid rises in the tube, is a constant quantity. 


Phenomena Ep. I. If water, or any other fluid, excepting The following are the heights to which water has 
of capillary mercury and the metals in a fluid state, be poured been observed to rise in capillary tubes, reduced 


’ attraction. 


be terminated by an elevated ring of fluid. See Plate Height of Nacsa De 
Prats CX. CX. Fig. 1, where A, B are the sides of the vessel, the water | AXD. site ee 
Fig-1. and c, d, the elevated fluid. a . 
Exp. 2. If a solid body is immersed in a fluid, the Inches. : op 
fluid will be raised round the sides of the solid, as in |, 21 {0.021 | Hauy and Tremery. TF 
Fig. 2. Fig. 2, where S is the solid, ande d the elevated fluid. 2.6 0.026 | Hallstrom. 
These phenoniena may be seen most distinctly, by 3.27 0.032 | Dr Brewster. Be iat 
viewing the image of a rectilineal object, seen by re- 3.92 0.0392 Muschenbroek, 
flection from the fluid surface. The rectilineal im- 4-0 0.040 | Average assumed by Dr Young. 
age will indicate, by its change of form, the magni- | 4:2 0.042 Monge. | sade 1 
tude and extent of the elevated ring. 4.28 0.0428 Weirbrecht. ton 
Exp. 3. If the fluid, used in experiments 1 and 2, 4.6 {0,046 | Deduced from Morveau’s expe-. 
is mercury, or any metal in a state of fusion, the fluid riments. 
in contact with the sides of the vessel in Exp. I, or 4.8 10.048 Martin. 
with the sides of the solid body in Ezp, 2, will be 5.3 __|0.053 | Atwood, _ 1 


into a clean vessel, the fluid in contact with the sides 
of the vessel will be raised above the level of the fluid 
in the middle of the vessel, and the fluid surface will 


* — 1 Pans 


＋ "These gentlemen found, that in a tube whose diameter was one 


7 


to 
a tube whose diameter is +,th of an inch: 


7 te 


thousandth part of a metre, water rose to the height 


of 13.57 thousandths, hence the product of the diameter and height will be .039371 * 13,37 x 039371 . 021034. 


il 
If another capillary tube B of a im ea 


— 
— 


Constant finger, and when the tube is taken out of the water, 
— girlie a0 ee tet itd external surface be gently wiped. Upon with- 
Common spring Water... .... 1.2 048 drawing the finger, the water is seen to subside in 
Spirit of Wine 1 044 the tube and form a drop at its lower base; but the 

meture of Galls......... 1.1 044 height of the column is always greater than the ele- 
Recent Ur ine 1.1 044 vation of the water in the tube, in the common ex- 
Vine ga 0.93 038 periment of plunging it in water. It has also been 

rene 036 observed, that the increase in the elevation of the wa- 
Ol. Tart. per deli g.. 0.9 036 ter is more considerable, the smaller the diameter of 
Small Beer MD OD 036 the drop beneath. 
Strong Spirit of Nitre ...... 0.85 034 Exp. 13. If a drop of water is introduced into a 
Spirit of shorn. . .. 0.85 034 conical capillary tube, open at both ends, and held in 
Cream Nee OO 032 a horizontal position, it will move towards the vertex 
Skimmed Milk 0.8 032 of the cone. ö 
Aquafor tis 0.7 030 Exp. 14. When water is forced through a capillary 
C l 036 tube, of such a bore that it is discharged only in suc- 
White Wine 0.75 036 cessive drops, it will flow in a constant and accelera- 
Ces ete 80 RO ere 5 O78: .030 ted stream when the tube is electrified, and the acce- 
Ol. Sul. per Campan. ...... 0.65 026. leration will be inversely proportional: to the diame- 
Sulphuric Acid .......... 0.65 026 ter of the bore. This fact seems to be denied by 
Sweet Oi 008 024 Carmoy. See Journ. de Physique, xlv. 106. 
Oil of Turpenti ne . . 0.58 022 Exp. 15. A capillary syphon which discharges: 
Gens 0.38. 022 cold water only by drops, will discharge water of a 
Rum 0.5 020 higher temperature in a continued stream. 
e ie thee 0 Oa, 020 Exp. 16. Let a capillary tube be held in a position 
White hard Varnish een 020 inclined to the horizon, and let a drop of liquid be 
eee of Wine 0.45 018 let fall upon its surface, then bringing the tube into 
Lincture of Mars 0.4. 018 a vertical position at the instant when the drop has 
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Exp. 9. If the tube, when filled by suction, asin the Capillary 
preceding experiment, is placed in the receiver of an Attraction: 


The great discrepancy between these results, which 
l more Kk a half of the whole altitude, 
a most satisfactory proof of the total insufficienc 

‘the method of measurement which was employed. 
“Exp. 5. If the preceding experiment is tried with 
nids of different kinds, it will be found that they 

rise to different altitudes. Messrs Hauy and Tremery 

d, that oil of oranges rose 6.74 thousandths of 
a metre, in a tube whose diameter was one thousandth 
of a metre, which reduced to a tube of an inch in 
diameter, gives only 1.0447 inch, or 0.010447 for the 
constant quantity. Mr Benjamin Martin made a va- 
riety of experiments on different fluids, with a tube 
vr — an inch in diameter, and obtained the following 
results. 


Altitude of 


Exp. 6. If tubes of different lengths are employ- 
ean the fluid will never ascend to 7 of the tube, 


Prate CX: however short. Thus in Fig. 5. if the tube AC is 


Big. 5.. 


broken off at P, the fluid will stand at p below the 
top P, though it formerly rose as highas A. We. 
have tried this experiment repeatedly with a tube 
0.36 of an inch long, and 0.043 in diameter, and 
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air pump, and the air exhausted, the fluid in the wider 
part of the tube will not remain suspended in the 
tube as formerly, but will fall down into the vessel, 
Exp. 10. If one tube is placed within another so 
that their axes coincide, the water will rise in the 
space between the tubes only to half the height that 
it would have done in a single tube, in which the di- 
ameter of the bore is equal to the interval between 
the two tubes, 
Exp. 11. When the internal diameter of several ca- 
piliaty tubes are equal, the fluid will rise to the same 
eight whether the tubes are thin or thick. 
ap. 12. Having plunged a capillary tube into wa- 
ter, let the lower extremity of itbe closed with the 


arrived at the inferior orifice, the fluid will run 
2 the orifice, and rise in the interior of the 
tube. 

; . 17. If the preceding experiments with capil- 
8 ren Exp: 5, de made in the exhaust - 
ed receiver of an air pump, the fluids will rise to the 
same height as in the open air. 

Exp. 18. If the bore of a capillary tube be lined” 


have found that the fluid always rises to the very top. with a very thin coating of grease, or any unctuous 
of Esp a 1. substance, the water will not a the tube. 
7, If a capillary tube, composed of two cy. Exp. 19. By observing carefully the u surface Form at the 
linders of different bores, be 3 in a fund va “rt 


; ; of the column of fluid, elevated 8 it surface of 
first with the widest part rawards, as at E, Fig. 5. 


: will be found to be concave upwards. M. Hauy “vids in 
and afterwards with the narrowest part downwards, found, that in capillary tubes of glass, of very small 9 
as at F, Fig 6. the fluid will ascend. in both cases to 


diameters, the concave surfaces of water and of oils 
the same ee 4 differ very little from the form of a hemisphere. 

8. When the widest part of the tube is not . 20. If the capillary tube is taken out of the 
fluid in which it is immersed, and inclined to the ho- 
rizon so that the included fluid obey the action 
of gravity, the concavity will appear at both ends of 
the column, and suffers no variation either in its shape 
or size, whether the tube be held in a vertical, a he- 
rizontal, or an oblique direction. 2 


2 y. but is of such a magnitude that the fluid 
ill not rise spontaneously to the smaller part, let the 
wider part be filled by suetion, and the fluid will stand 
at the same height in the smaller of the tube, as 
it would have done had the whole tube been of the 


Capillary 
Attraction, 


Prats CX. 
Fig. 4. 
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Exp. 21, When the column of water is thus made 
to move along the tube, it seems to suffer a resistance 
as it N to either end, and it does not com- 

letely reach the extremity of the tube till the tube 
is almost inverted. ; 

Exp. 22. When a capillary tube is immersed in 
mercury, or in any metal in a state of fusion, the 
fluid, instead of rising, is depressed in the tube be- 
low the general level. See Fig. 4. Gellert found that 
when a glass tube was immersed in melted lead, the 
depression multiplied by the bore was 0.054. Messrs 
Hauy and Tremery found, that the depression of mer- 
cury in acapillary tube one thousandth a of a metre 
in diameter, or 0.039371 of an English inch, was 
0.2887 of an English inch, the product being .01137. 
The ultimate product inferred from Lord Charles 
Cavendish’s experiments is .015. 

Exp. 23. If a drop of mercury be introduced into 
a conical capillary tube, held in a horizontal position, 
the mercury will move towards the wide end. 

Exp. 24. By observing the surface of a column 
of mercury depressed in a capillary tube, or inclosed 
in a barometer tube, it will be found to be convex 
upwards. Mr Hauy has endeavoured to show, that 
this convexity differs very little from the form of a 
hemisphere. Dr T. Young maintains that this result 
is inaccurate, and that the angle formed by the sur- 
face of the mercury with the side of the tube is 
140°. He obtained this result, by observing in what 
position the light reflected from the mercurial sur- 
face began to reach the eye, and he has found it cor- 
rect, from the comparison of a great variety of ex- 
periments of different kinds. This ingenious phi- 
losopher has prosecuted this branch of capillary 
attraction with great ability and success. He has 
calculated the precise form of the surface of the mer- 


cury in a variety of cases. In order to confirm these 


calculations, he employed another method, which 
consists in finding the mass of the quantity of fluid, 
supported by the tension of the surface at each con- 
centric circle, and inferring from this the inclination 
of the curve to the horizon, assuming for the mean 
height the height of the external circumference of 
— ortion ; a supposition which almost compen- 
sates bor the omission of the curvature of its surface. 
As a specimen of these methods, we shall insert the 
following Tables, by means of which the curves may 
be correctly delineated. They are suited to a cen- 
tral depression of 0.007. 


First Method by the Curvature. 


> 
: 


“A ee e 
Are. — onn Depression. Arc. | se hinate, Depression. : 
O 00000 .00700 || 12, .16177 | 01986 
1 | .02444 | .00721 || 14 |. .17338 |. 02254 
2| 04758 00782 16 | 18344 02524 
3 06651 00865 || 18 | 19229 02793 
4 .08338 | 00968 20 20012 03063 
509791 01082 25 21603 03722 
611049 01203 30 | 22869 04381 
712153 01329 [35 23895 05033 
8 13146 .01458 || 40 24731 05676 
9 14022 0158945 25420 06307 
10 14814 01721 [50 28986 06911 
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Second method by the Tension. — 

2 1 2 9 
Are. es what Depression. Arc. b Depression.] 
00 00000 00700 16 15948 . 01909 
02 02000 00714 18 17908 023353 
04 04000 00757 (20 19842 02921 
06 .05999 | 00830 22 21732 03633 
08 07997 00939 24 -23550 | 04530 
10} .09993 | .01101 26 -25039 | 05707 
12 .11985 | .01302 . 2705] .25740 | .06460 
14 .13971 | .01566 ! 


Dr Young n the results of these calcu- 
lations in the following formula, which gives the 
central depression without any perceptible error, 


0.015 d 2 wis 
e ArbG which is nearly half the versed sine 
of a spherical surface, and then f = — e 


—14.5¢3. This approximate formula supposes the 
surface to be spherical, and is corrected by a com- 
parison with the results of the calculations, so as te 
a with them all without an error of one two- 
thousandth of an inch in the most unfavourable cases. 
Dr Young has also found a formula, when the dia- 
meter of the tube is moderate, for shewing the dif: 
ference between the central and marginal depression, 
which may be of the greatest service in correcting 
the height of the barometer, whether. we have ob- 
tained a measure of the highest or lowest point of 


the surface 
_ 5d ＋ 100d 
5 =15(5d+ 100d°) + 18 - 

If d were very large, it would require some farther 
correction, g being ultimately too great by 0.0069. 
As our limits will not permit us to pursue this in- 
teresting subject any farther, we must refer our 
readers to Dr Young’s able paper on the Cohe- 
sion of Fluids, published in the Phil. Trans. for 
1805, and in his Lectures on Nat. Phil, vol. ii. p. 
666—669. ; 2 „ 

Exp. 25. When the mercury and the capillary 
tube are perfectly dry, the fluid will rise above the 
general level, like all other mre This was ascer- 
tained by Professor Casbois of Metz, who boiled the 
mercury several times, in order to free it from all hu- 
midity, and expel any foreign particles. By drying 
the mercury and the tube to a very great degree,’ 
Messrs La Place and Lavoisier constructed barome- 


ters, in which the mercurial column was terminated 


above by a plane surface, and they even succeeded in 
rendering the upper surface of the mercury concave. 
The observations given under Experiment 24 are re- 
ferable to 1 rue constructed in fhe peat way. : 
. 26. If two plates of glass be placed parallel 
9 other, at the Aten of 5 5 of an 
inch, the water in which they are immersed will rise 
one inch above its level in the vessel; and when the 
plates are placed at different distances, the a to 
which the water will rise, will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the distances of the plates. | 
Exp. 27. If a capillary tube be taken of such a 
magnitude, that the diameter of its bore is equal to 


Ascent ef 
fluids be- 
tween 
plates ef 
glass. 


Pare cx. tiftl curve. This experiment is re 


Fig. 6. 
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and to touch the drop at the other end, making with 
the lower glass an angle of about 10 or 15 minutes; 
the drop will begin to move towards the concourse 
of the glasses, and will continue to.move with an ac- 
celerated motion till it arrives at that concourse of 
the glasses. For the two glasses attract the drop, 
and make it run that way towards which the attrac- 
tions incline. , And if when the drop is in motion, 
you lift up that end of the glasses where they meet, 
and towards which the drop moves, the drop will 
ascend between the glasses, and therefore is attracted, 
And as vou lift up the glasses more aud more, the 
drop. srill ascend slower and slower, and at length 
rest, being then carried downwards by its weight as 
much as upwards by the attractions And by this 
means you may know the force by. which the drop 


is attracted at all distances from the concourse of the 


lasses. Now, by some experiments of this kind, 
made by Mr Hauksbee, ) it has been found that the 
attraction is almost. reciprocally in a duplicate pro- 
ortion of the distance of the middle of the drop 
rom the concourse of the glasses, viz. reciprocally in 
a simple proportion, by reason of the spreading of 
the drop, and its touching each glass in a larger sur- 
face ; and again reciprocally in a simple proportion, 
by reason of the attraction growing stronger within 
the same quantity of attracting surface. The attrac- 
tion therefore within the same quantity of attracting 
surface is reciprocally as the distance between the 
glasses. And therefore, where the distance is exceed- 


ng small, the attraction must be exceeding great.“ 


N a 


ewton’s Optics, p. 367. e 
Exp. 30. If the plates in Exp. 26. are inclined to 

ich other at a small angle, and are immersed in 
water with the line of their intersection vertical, the 
water will ascend between them, and will form a beau- 
ft . f nted in Fig. 6. 
By measuring the ordinates and abscissz of the curve 
@ 6, Mr Hauksbee found it to be the common Apol- 
lonian hyperbola. This indeed follows from Exp. 26, 
from which it appears that the altitudes are reciprocally 
as the distances of the 288 The heights of the fluid 
being the ordinates of the curve, and the distances of 
the plates being as the abscissa, the ordinates are in- 
versely proportional totheir respective abscisste, which 
* the common hyperbola. 
ot oes, experiments, though numerous 
and varied, are obviously insuffieient to form a pro- 
per basis for a philosophical theory. The enor- 
mous discrepancy among some of the results; as ob- 
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tained by different philosophers, is completely be- Capillary 
wilaeriag ; and, if we did not Loom ther nan Attraction 


all made in the eighteenth century, we should have 
imagined that they were obtained in the dullest age 
of experimental philosophy. The height to which 


‘water ascends in a capillary tube, the diameter of 


whose bore is y2., of an inch, has been stated in the 
latest elementary works upon natural philosophy, at 
5 inches and $-tenths, according to the experiments 
of Mr Atwood; while, according to the more recent 
experiments of Messrs Hauy and Tremery, made at 
the desire and under the eye of La Place, the water 
rises only to the height of 2 inches and 1-tenth. The 
difference between these quantities amounts nearly 
to two-thirds of the whole; and what is still more 
perplexing, we are unacquainted with the particular 
manner in which the experiments were made, go that 
we are unable to discover any ground of preference, 
from the various precautions which were probably 
taken by the different observers to ensure accuracy, 
and to avoid error, aol 
Under these circumstances, the writer of this ar- 
ticle resolved to repeat the experiments himself; and 
he was particularly anxious to bring his apparatus 
into fea a state, that he could always obtain the 
same result by repeated trials. After much trouble, 
he succeeded N 2 attempt to such a degree, that 
the water uniformly stood at the same height in the 
tube; and the same degree of accuracy was obtained 
for the other fluids, which were submitted to exami- 
nation. To enable the reader to form a proper esti; 
mate of the degree of confidence which these results 
should inspire, we, shall describe the precautions 
which were found necessary in the course of the expe- 
riments. 8 ; 

Having obtained a glass tube 7.9 inches long, 
and of a uniform circular bore, we took a wire of a 
less diameter than the bore of the tube, and formed a 
small hook at one of its ends. This hook was fasten- 
ed to.the middle of a worsted thread, of such a size, 
as when doubled, to fill the bore of the tube. The 
wire was then passed through the tube, and the 
worsted thread drawn after it; and when the whole 
was plunged in an. alkaline. solution, the worsted 
thread was fixed at one end, and the tube was drawn 
backwards and forwards, till it was completely de- 

rived, by its frietion on the thread, of any grease or 
Bisian matter which might have adhered to it. The 
tube and thread were then taken to clean water, and 
the same operation was repeated. 

When the tube was thus eu cleaned, it was 
fixed vertically, by means of a level, in the axis of a 
piece of wood D, supported by the-arm AD, fix: 
ed upon a stand AB; and it was also furnished with 
an index mn, which was moveable to and from the 
extremity . On the arm CE, moveablé in a ver- 
tical direction by the nut C, was placed a glass vessel 
F, containing the fluid, and nearly filled with it. The 
nut C was then turned till the extremity b of the 
tube touched the surface of the fluid, which was in- 
dicated by the sudden rise of the liquor round its 
sides. The fluid then rose in the tube till it remain- 
ed stationary, and the index mn- was moved till its ex- 
tremity n pointed out the exaet · position of the upper 
surface of the fluid. In this situation, the distance 
n b was a measure of the ascent of the liquid above 
its level in the vessel E. In order to ascertain, how- 

: SE 


— — 


Account of 
Dr Brews- 
ter's ex- 
periments 
on capilla- 

attrac- 
tion. 


Prater CX. 
Fig. 7. 
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Capillary ever, whether the fluid was stationary in consequence 
Attraction. of any obstruction in the tube, or of an equili- 


— — 


brium of the attracting forces, the vessel with the 
fluid was raised a little higher than its former posi- 
tion, by means of the nut C, and then depressed be- 
lowit. Ifthe fluid now rose to o, a little above n, and 
afterwards sunk to pa little below it, so as always to 
rise and fall with facility and uniformity along with 
the surface of the fluid in the vessel, it was obvious 
that it suffered no obstruction in the tube, and that 
nb was the accurate measure of its height. By sepa- 
rating the extremity b of the tube from the surface 
of the fluid, the fluid always rises above n; but upon 
again bringing them into contact, the fluid resumes 
its position at u. If there should be any portion of 
fluid at the end 6 of the tube, when it is again brought 
in contact with the fluid surface, the water would 
rise around it before it had reached the general level, 
and therefore the height of the fluid, obtained by 
measuring from the end of the tube, would be too 
small. In order to avoid this source of error, the in- 


Prarr CX. dex should have a projecting arm mr. Fig. 7. No. 2. 


Fig. 7. 
No. 2, 


carrying a screw st, whose sharp point f can be easily 
brought on a level with the end 6 of the tube. When 
the extremity , therefore, which can always be kept 
dry, comes in contact with the fluid surface PQ, the 
extremity 6 must also be exactly in the same level, 
even though the fluid had already risen around it. 
The tube was then cleaned, as formerly, for a sub- 
sequent observation. The results which were thus 
obtained for a great variety of fluids, and with a tube 
0.0561 of an inch in diameter, are given in the fol- 
lowing Table. 


Altitude of Constant 
the fluid. product, 
Inches. AXD 
Water ate Oe OBBT 0.0327 
Very hot water . 0.537 0.0301 
Muriatic acid 0.442 0.0248 
Oil of boxwood ....... 0.427 0.0240 
§ Qil of c, nm 0.420 0.0236 
Nitrous acid ......... 0.413 0.0232 
Oilof rapeseed. . 2... . . 0.404 0.0227 
Garde . 0.403 0.0226 
Nitricacid ....... . . 0.395 0.0222 
10 Oil of spermaceti . . 0,392 0.0220 
Oilofalmonds........ 0.387 0.0217 
Oil of olivees . 0.387 0.0215 
Balsam of Peru 0.377 0.0212 
Muriate of antimony ... . 0873 0.0209 
15 Oilof Rhodium . . 0.366 0.0205 
Oil of Pimento ....... 0.361 0.0203 
Cajeput oll 0.357 0.0200 
Balsam of Capiv ...... 0.357 0.0200 
Oil of penny royal. 0.3535 0.0199 
20 Oil of thyme ....... + 0.354 0.0199 
Oil of brick, distilled from ; 
spermaceti oil ....,.. 0.354 0.0199 
Oil of caraway seeds... . 0.353 0.0198 
Oilofrhue ......... 0.353 0.0198. 
Oil of spearmint 0.351 0.0197 
25 Balsam of sulphur ..... . 0.349 0.0196 
Oil of sweet fennel seeds. 0.347 0.0195 
Oilofhyssop........ 0.347 0.0195 
Oil of rosemary ...... . 0.344 0.0193 
Oil of bergamot . . 0.343 0.0192 
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Altitude of Constant Capillary 
the fluid. product, R 
0 Inches. AND 
30 Oil of amber . 0.343 0.0192 
Oil of anise seeds . 0.342 0.0192 
Oil of Barbadoestar. .... 0.341 0.0191 
Laudannm . ... 5 «eles se Uae 0.0191 
Oil of cloves. ........ 0.334 - 0.0187 
35 Oil of turpentine ..... . 0.333 0.0187 
Oil of lemon . 0.333 0.0187 
Oil of lavender . 0.328 0.0184 
Oil of camomyle 0.327 0.0184 
Oil of peppermint. ..... 0.327 0.0184 
40 Oil of sassafras ....... 0.327 0.9184 
Highland whisky . . . 0.327 0.0184 
Brandy. Vee ; 0 0.0183 
Oil of wormwood ..... . 0.326 0.0183 
Oil of dillseed ....... . 0.324 0.0182 
45 Oil of ambergrease 2. Ooms 0.0181 
Genuine oil of juniper . 0.321 0.0180 
Oil of nutmeg ........ 0.320 0.0180 
Aeli ee ewes MOET 0.0178 
Oil of Savine ........ 0.310 0.0174 
50 Ether 9 . . 0.285 0.0160 
Oil of wine 0.273. 001 
Sulphuric acid. ....... 0.200 0.0112 


The method of measuring capillary attraction, by 
ascertaining the altitudes to which different fluids 
will rise in a glass tube, is not only liable to nume- 
rous objections, and to much uncertainty in the re- 
sults, but is applicable only to the single substance 
of glass. We are thus left completely in the dark 
respecting the action which all the other solids exert 
upon fluid substances. 

In order to remedy this defect, an instrument of New in- 
very general application was some time ago proposed strument 
by Dr Brewster, the object of which was to measure, 338 
upon an optical principle, the diameter of the ele- Hemster 
vated circle of fluid, which any solid raises above for mea-| 
the general level. Thus, in Fig. 8. let MNOP be suring ca- 
the plan of a vessel filled with any fluid A the sec- pillary at- 
tion of a solid cylinder of any substance immersed N 
in the fluid and at right angles to its surface, and Fig. 8. ; 
BC the diameter of the circle of fluid, which is ele- 
vated by the action of the solid A. This elevated 
fluid is not terminated abruptly by the circle BC, 
but there is obviously a certain distance from A, 
where the ordinate of the curve becomes a perceptible 
quantity, either when examined by the eye or b 
a microscope. ‘The apparent boundary of the circle 
at B is determined by observing the image of two 
delicate parallel fibres fixed in a frame at D, as seen 
by reflection from the surface of the fluid at B, to 
an eye at F, assisted by a powerful microscope, ad- 
justed to a distance equal to EB BD. When this . 
image is seen by reflection from any part of the fluid 
Re without the circle BC, it will suffer no change 
of form; but when it is seen by reflection from any 
portion of the elevated fluid, the fibres will appear dis- 
torted, and they will therefore indicate, by their return 
to a rectilineal form, the apparent termination of the 
circle BD. The same observation is made at D, on 
the other side of A; and a measure is thus obtained of 
the circle BC, by means of the micrometer screw, by 
which the microscope at E, and the frame at D, are 
moved along the sides of the vessel. By this instru- 


+ Dr Young found the height of ascent of water and diluted spirit of wine to be as 100 to 64. 
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extremities of the tube. The forces exerted at the Capillary 


upper part of the column, are the attraction of the tie 
1 — — 


ment, which has been constructed and tried with suc- 
cess, we can eniploy solids of all kinds, and ascertain 
their action upon fluids, under circumstances which 
could not be obtained with capillary tubes. This me- 
thod has another great advantage, as it is extremely 
easy to remove from the outsides of the solids all that 

and foreign matter which it is so difficult to 
remove in tubes of glass. In another part of our 
work, we hope to be able to give a complete draw- 
ing of this instrument, and a table of results for va- 
rious bodies. See Dr Brewster’s Treatise on New 
Philosophical Instruments, for various purposes in 
the Arts and Sciences, Book vi. Edin. 1812. 


f Theory of Capillary Attraction. 


Dr Hooke, who was one ofthe earliest writers on ca- 


2 attraction, ascribed the ascent of fluids, in capil- 


ry tubes, to the unequal pressure of the atmosphere, 
arising from a diminution of the pressure of the air 
in consequence of its friction in the tube. This opi- 
nion was maintained till the experiment was tried in 
the receiver of an air pump, and when the fluid was 
found to rise as high in vacuo as in the open air, a 
mew cause was sought for the phenomenon. Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr Hauksbee were of opinion, that 
the attraction of the tube was insensible at sensible 
distances. Dr Jurin ascribed the suspension of the fluid 
to the attraction of the ring of glass to which the 
upper surface of the water is contiguous, and adheres. 

r Hamilton and Dr Matthew Young maintained, 
that the fluid was elevated by the lower ring of glass 
contiguous to the bottom of the tube, and that this 
ring raises the portions of fluid immediately below 
it, and then the other portions in succession, till the 
column thus elevated was in equilibrium with the at- 
traction of the ring. 

Clairaut had the honour of being the first mathe- 


matician who gave any thing like a theory of capilla- 


ry attraction. After pointing out the insufficiency 
of preceding theories, he enters into an analysis of 
all the forces by which the fluid is suspended in the 
tube, of which we shall endeavour to give our read- 
ers a brief account. Let ABCDEFGH be the 
section of a capillary tube, MNP the surface of the 
water in the vessel, Ii the height of its ascent, VIZ 
the concave surface of the fluid column, and IKLM 
an indefinitely small column of fluid reaching to the 
surface at M. Now the column ML is solicited by 
the force of gravity which acts through the whole 
extent of the column, and by the reciprocal attrac- 
tion of the molecule, which, though they act the 
same in all the points of the column, only exhibit their 
effects towards the extremity M. If any particle e 
is taken at a less distance from the surface than the 
distance at which the attraction of 3 gener- 
4 terminates, and if mn is a plane parallel to MN, 
and at the same distance from A particle e, then this 
particle will be aan. attracted by the water be- 
tween the planes MN, mn. The water, however, 
below mn, will attract the icle downwards, and 
this effect will take place as far as the distance where 
the attraction ceases. f 

The column IK, on the other hand, which is in a 


detate of equilibrium with ML, is acted upon by the 


force of gravity through the whole extent of the co- 
Damn, also by other forces at the upper and lower 
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tube upon the particles of water, and the reciproca 
attraction of these particles; but as every particle is 
as much drawn upwards as downwards by the first of 
these forces, the consideration of it may be dropped. 
In order to estimate the other force, let a horizontal 
plane VX touch the concavity at I, a particle p, si- 
tuated infinitely near to I, is attracted by all the par- 
ticles above VX, and by all below it whose sphere 
of activity comprehends that particle; and as the 
particles above p are fewer than those below it, the re- 
sult of these forces must be a force acting downwards. 
In order to estimate the value of the forces which 
act at the lower end O of the tube, let us suppose 
that the tube has a prolongation to the bottom of the 
vessel, formed of matter of the same density as the 
water. Let a particle R be situated a little above 
the extremity of the tube, and another Q as much be- 
low that extremity, they will be equally acted upon by 
the water above that place, and by the water between 
the fictitious prolongation of the tube, and therefore 
these forces will destroy one another. By applying 
to the case of the particle R the same reasoning that 
was used for the particle e, it will appear, that the 
result of its attraction by the tube is an attraction 
upwards. The particle R is likewise attracted down- 
wards by the supposed prolongation of the tube, 
and the difference between these is the real effect. 
Theother particle Q is alsodrawn upwards by the tube 
with the same force as R, since, by the hypothesis, 
it is as far distant from the points D, G, as the par- 
ticle R is from the points d, g, where, with respect to 
it, the real attraction of the tube commences. The 
particle Q is attracted also downwards, by the sup- 
posed prolongation of the tube, and the difference of 
these actions is the real effect. Hence the double of 
this force is the sum of all the forces that act at the 
lower part of the tube. These forces, when com- 
bined with those exerted at the top of the tube, and 
with the force of gravity, give the total expression, 
which should be combined with that of the forces 
with which the column ML is actuated. 

Clairaut then observes, that there is an infinitude 
of possible laws of attraction which will give a sensi- 
ble quantity for the elevation of the fluid above the 
level MN when the diameter of the tube is very 
small, and a quantity next to nothing when the dia- 
meter is considerable; and he remarks, that we may 
select the law which gives the inverse ratio between 
the diameter of the tube and the height of the li- 
quid, conformable to Exp. 4. 

It follows from the expression obtained by Clai- 
raut, that if any solid, AB, possesses half the at- 
tracting power of the fluid CD, the surface of the 
fluid will remain horizontal; for the attraction bein 
represented by DA, DE, and DC DA and D 
may be combined into DB, and DB and DC into 
DE, which is vertical. The water will, therefore, 
not be raised, since the surface of a fluid at rest must 
be perpendicular to the resulting direction of all the 
forces which act upon it. 

When the attracting power of the solid is more 
than half as great, the resultant of the forces will be 
GF in Fig. II, and therefore the fluid must rise to- 
wards the solid, in order to be perpendicular to GF. 
When the attractive power of the solid is less than 


Pfarr CX. 


Fig. 11. 


CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 


therefore the heights of ascent must be inversely as the Capillary, ~ 
diameter of the tube. * Since it has hitherto been Attractions 
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Capillary that of the fluid, the resultant will be HF in Fig. 11: 
Aitraetion, and therefore, as in the case of mercury, the surface must 


ens i rpendicular to the force. usual with natural philosophers,“ says La Place, “to i ee 
Prats CX, e e Nee was next taken consider the 5 oats convexity of the surfaces, 
1 up by Segner in 1751, who referred all the pheno. of fluids in capillary spaces, as a secondary effect of 
sognels mena to the attraction of the superficial particles of Capillary attraction only, and not as the principal 
the fluids. He deduces this principle from the doc: cause of phenomena of this kind, they have not at- 
trine of attraction. He supposes the attraction of tached much importance to the determination of the 
the tube to be insensible at sensible distances; and curvature of these surfaces. But the theory which 
he has shewn that the curvature of each part of the bas been here advanced, having shewn that all these: 
surface of a fluid is proportional to its distance from phenomena depend principally on the curvature, it. 
the general level; and without much error, he has becomes of consequence to examine it.“ In, opposis 
obtained from experiments the magnitude of this cur- tion to the high authority of La Place, we agree 
vature at a given Sake both for water and mercury. with Professor Playfair in thinking,“ that the Prin- 
Theory of M. Monge has followed Segner in ascribing the ca- cipal and primary .cause. is that attraction, whick 
NMonge. pillary phenomena to the cohesive attraction of the sustains the meniscus, and enables it to act on the 
superficial particles of the fluids; and he maintains water below without being drawn out of its place. 
that the surfaces must be formed into curves of the It is not the concavity of its surface that makes the 
nature of linteariæ, resulting from the uniform ten- water in the tube press less in the bottom than if its 
sion of a surface resisting the pressure of a fluid, surface were plain; but it is the attraction of the 
which is either uniform, or varies according, to a gi- glass that produces in a manner equally direct, both 
ven law. | the concavity and the diminution of pressure.“ The 
Dr Voungs In a very ingenious paper on the cohesion of fact mentioned in Eap..12, has been ascribed by La 
Theory. flvids, which was read by Dr Young in the Royal Place to the action of the drop upon the column, in 
Society in 1805, that able mathematician has given a consequence of its convexity ; while Mr Playfair sup- 
new theory of capillary attraction. He has reduced, poses the additional elevation to be occasioned by the 
all the phenomena of cohesion to the joint operation action of the bottom and outside of the tube upon 
of a cohesive and a repulsive force, which balance each the drop, by which the column of water is lifted up 
other in the internal parts of a fluid, where the par- to a higher level. We are disposed, however, to think, 
ticles are brought so near that the repulsion ĩs exactly that the column of water, after being raised above its 
equal to the cohesive force by which they are attract ordinary height in the tube, as in Exp. 12, is pre- 
ed; and he assumes only, that the repulsion is more vented from obeying the force of gravity by the force 
increased than the cohesion, by the mutual approach with which the drop below adheres to the bottom of 
of the particles. By this means Dr Young has con- the tube, and the force by which it resists any change 
nected together a variety of facts which had hitherto, of form; for the descent of the column to its usual 
been unexplained; and we regret that our limits will, height could only take place, either by detaching» 
not permit us to give a more detailed account of his the drop altogether from the tube, or by giving it a 
ingenious speculations. f more spherical, or a more elongated form. If tbe 
Theory of More than a year after the publication of Dr other explanations were true, then the column might: 
La Place. Voung's paper, M. La Place published a Supple- be raised above its usual height in the tube, by pla- 


ment to the Mecanique Celeste, upon capillary attrac- 
tion, where he has proposed a theory which has led 
him to several conclusions that Dr Voung had already 
obtained by a more simple route. It is à very singu- 
lar circumstance, that La Place should take no no- 
tice whatever of Dr, Young’s labours, as the volume 
of the Transactions which contained them, and se- 
veral periodical works in which they were noticed, 
must naturally have found their way to Paris. La 
Place supposes, from Kap. 1 I. and 18. that capillary 
action, like the refractive force, and the chemical affi- 
nities, is only sensible at imperceptible distances; 
that a narrow ring of glass immediately above the 
surface of the fluid, exerts its force on the water; and 
that this force, combined with the weight of the wa- 
ter and the cohesion of its particles, produces the 
concave surface or meniscus of fluid with which the 
column is always terminated. He supposes this me- 


niscus to be sustained by the action of the glass, while 


it exerts its own attraction on the fluid particles im- 
mediately below it, by means of which their gravity” 
is diminished, and the water consequently rises in the 
tube; and he has determined the form of the meniscus 
to be that of a hemisphere, and its attraction to be 
equal to that of a spherule of water of the same dia- 
meter. Hence the attraction of the meniscus will be 
inversely as its diameter, or the diameter of the tube, 


that is, as the weight of the elevated column, and 


cing a drop of water on the outside, and allowing» 
it to descend to the bottom of the tube, where: 
it would exert its force, according to La Place, or 


be acted upon by the tube, according to Mr Play- 


fair, which is not thé case. For further information 
on this subject, see Hooke’s Micographia. Jurin, 
Phil. Trans. No. 355, and No. 363. Hamilton's 
Lectures, ii. p. 47. Hauksbee, Phil. Trans. 1706, 
p. 223; 1709, p. 2583 1711, p. 3983 1712, p. 4183 
1712, p. 339; 1713, p. 151. Taylor, Phil. Trans. 
1712, p. 538; 1721, p. 209. Bullfinger, Com. Pe- 
trop, ii. 233; iii. 281. Muschenbroek de tubis vitreis, 
Diss. Phys. 27 l. Weitbrecht, Com. Petrop. viii. atc A 
ix. 275. Gellert, Id. xii. 293, 302. Segner, Com. 
Gotting, 1751, i. p. 301; La Lande gur la cause de 
elevation des liqueurs, 12. Paris, 1770. Morveau 
Rozier, Journ. i. 172, 460. Dutour, Rozier Journ. 
xi. 127; xiii. Sup. 857; xiv. 216; Xv. 46, 234 Xvi. 
85 xix. 137, 287. Milon Journ. Phys. Iv. 128; and 
Repertory of Arts, xvi. 427. Von Arnim in Gilbert's 
Journal, iv. 376. Hallstrom. Id. xiv. 425. Clairaut 
Theorie de la Figure de la Terre tirées des 3 
de! Hydrostatique, §. 59. Dr T. Young on Ihe 
Cohesion of Fluids, Phil.: Trans. 1805; and in his 
Nat. Phil. ii. p. 649. La Place’s Mecanique Celesti. 
Sup. au Dizieme Liv. Playfair's Outlines of Nat. 
Phil. vol. i. p. 176, 184. See also AbHRESTON and 
Hypropynamics. (6) ö 
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Capitanate CAPITANATA. See Narues, 
12 PITOL. See Rome. | , 
APO D’Israia, the Agida and the Justino- 
W is of the ancients, is a sea town of Istria, si- 
~~ tuated upon an oval island, which is connected with 
the continent by means of a causeway half a mile 
This town is one of the largest places in that 
part of Istria which formerly belonged to the Vene- 
tians. It is about two miles in circumference; is the 
see of a bishop suffragan of the archbishop of Udi- 
na, and exclusive of the cathedral, which was built 
in the 18th century it has forty churches or cha- 
„and thirty convents; two hospitals, and a pawn - 
k, where money is advanced on pledges, The 
incipal articles ob its commerce are derived from 
its salt · pits and vineyards. By means of an aque- 
duct which passes under the salt · works, the town is 
well provided with, spring water. The air is here 
mare salubrious than in the other maritime towns of 
tri. hinge : i r 
This town was taken by assault by the Venetians 
in the year 932, but it was retaken by the Genoese: 
in the 14th century; and, in 1478, it was restored: 
to the republic of St Mark, East Long. 130 48’ 30’, 
North Lat. 45° 38.10". See Voyage Pittoresque et: 
Historique de! Istrie et de la Dalmatie, redigé d apres: 
Itineraire de L. F. Cassas, péinire, par Jean La- 
vallée, Paris, 1802. (o 9:9 chiw guss Las 
CAPPADOCIA was, in ancient times, a pro- 
vince of Lydia in Asia, extending from Mount Tau- 
rus to the Euxine Sea; but was divided first by the 
Persians, and afterwards by the Macedonians, into 
two dynasties. The northern division, which, from 
its situation, received the appellation of Cappadocia 
2 ee —— 2 eee — 
s title its history will more properly appear. The 
southern divisions which we es Pi — describe, was 
at first called Cappadocia. ad Taurum, or G. 7 
M. 5 but. when the other division took the name 
of Pontus, it claimed to itself the name of Cappado- 
cia. This country, bounded on the east by the Eu- 
phrates and Armenia Minor; on the south Luyca- 
onia and Armenia Major; on the west by ‘Galatia ; 
and on the north by Pontus; stretches from tlie 38th 
to the 4 Ist degree of north latitude. The name of 
this region, according to Pliny, was derived from the 
river Cappadox; a ing to Herodian, from Cap- 
padocus, who is said to have been the founder of this 
asty, but whose existence is more than doubtful. 
5 aca, the metropolis of this kingdom, 
which was afterwards called Cæsaria by Tiberius, in 
honour of Augustus, Cappadocia . boast of the 
— Comina, Diocœsaria, Neocæsaria, 
Tyana, ebastia, and Sebastopolis. The principal: 
rivers n are the he 
the south-east, which lies around the Antitaurus, is 
mountainous and barren. . The other parts are fer- 
tile, abounding with fruits of every kind; enrich- 
ed with mines of silver, brass, iron, and alum; and 
ucing CME EI Ag om and onyx. The 
8 Ww were reared in this country were 80 
excellent, that they were purchased by the surround- 
ing nations, and became at last so famous at Rome, that 
none but the emperor was itted to possess them. 
Aut. C. 346. From the feeble light bole ancient history, we find 
that this.country was a province of Lydia in the 


Boun- 
daries. 


Cities and 
rivers. 
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reign of Croesus. When that kingdom yielded to Cappa- 
the superior destiny of Persia, Cappadocia bowed to docla. 
the conqueror, and the annual tribute of 1500 horses, 
2000 mules, and 5000 sheep, stamped its subjection 
till the time of Cyrus. that monarch was en · 
gaged in hunting, Pharnaces, one of his nobles, res. Pharngcen 
cued him from a lion which was ready to devour him; 
and the crown of Cappadocia, and the hand of Atos- 
sa, the sister of Cyrus, marked his gratitude, and 
the valour of his deliverer. Pharnaces fell in a war 
with the Hyrcanians ; and Smerdis his son, cultiva~ Smerdis. 
ting the friendship of Persia, joined Darius against 
the Scythians, and took Marsagetes, the brother of 
their king, prisoner. Anaphas, who succeeded him, Anaphas. 
equalled se father in military renown, and in fidelity 
to the Persians. His name and kingdom descended 
to his son, who again was succeeded by Datames, the Datames, 
first of his race, who waged war with the Persians, 
and who atoned for his rashness on the field of bat- _ 
tle, by the loss of his army and of his life. Ariaram- Ariaram- 
nes his son, who succeeded him, suffered much from nes I. 
the superior power of Persia, yet, at the end of a 
reign of 50 years, he left his throne to his son Ariara- Ariarathes 
thes I. This prince wisely courted the friendship of 1. 
Artaxerxes Ochus, and with him waged war against Ant. C. 360. 
the ptians, in which he acquired the most distin- 
guished honours. Induced by affection to his bro- 
ther Holophernes, he resigned to him a share of the 
government, and, at his death, that prince succeeded 
to the sovereign power, probably upon account of 
the youth, of kis brother’s children; for at his death, 
he set aside his own family, and in return for his bro- 
ther’s kindness, restored the kingdom to his son Ari- Ariarathes 
arathes II. This prince signalized his fidelity to the 1. 
Persians, by setting at defiance the fame and the Ant. C. 336. 
power of Alexander; but though the king of Mace - 
don, by engaging in nobler conquests, was prevented 
from inflicting upon him signal vengeance, yet, at his 

eath, Perdiccas conducted into Cappadocia a power- 

l army, and having routed the forces of Ariara- 
thes, whom he took prisoner, and barbarously cruci- 
fied, with all his nobles who fell into his hands, placed 
upon the throne his brother Eumenes, to whom that 
country had been assigned by the division of Alex- 
ander's dominions, which then took place. Ariara- Ariarathes 
thes III. escaping from the slaughter of his father III. « 
and brethren, wandered as an exile in Armenia till the Ant. C. 318. 
death of Eumenes and Perdiccas, and the war between 
Antigonus and Seleucus occupied the whole attention 
of the Macedonians, and inspired him with the hope 
of recovering his paternal dominions. At the head 
of an army which he received from the friendship of 
Ardoates, king of Armenia, he entered Cappadocia, 
defeated Amyntas the Macedonian governor, and as - 
cended the throne which his valour had purchased, 
and which his wisdom taught him to enjoy during 
a long and a happy reign. Ariaramnes II. his son, Ariaram- 
succeeded him; and cultivating the friendship of Anti- nes II. 
ochus Theos, king of Syria, obtained Stratonice, the Ant. C. 284. 
daughter of that monarch, in marriage to his son, 
whom he associated with himself in the government, 
and advanced the prosperity of his country by a wise 
and ful administration. His son Ariarathes IV. Ariarathes 
inherited the dominions, but not the peaceful dis- IV. 
position of his father. Invading the territories of 
Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, he 
overeame that monarch in a bloody engagement, and. 

4 


Cappa- 
docia. 
— 
_Ariarathes 
V. 


Ariarathes 
VI. 
Ant. C. 162. 
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as the fruit of that victory, took possession of part of 
his kingdom. At his death, Ariarathes V. assumed 
the sceptre of his father ; married Antiochis, daugh- 
ter of Antiochus the Great; joined that prince in a 


Ant.C.190. war against the Romans; beheld the confederated 


armies scattered by superior discipline and bravery ; 
purchased the peace and friendship of the Romans 
by promising them 200 talents, which were mitigated 
to 100 at the intercession of the king of Pergamus ; 
assisted his new allies against Perseus king of Mace- 
don; and as the reward of his services, was stiled by 
the senate the friend and ally of the Roman people. 
His queen being at first -barren, imposed upon his 
credulity, by persuading him that she had two sons, 
who were called Ariarathes and Holophernes; but 
afterwards, when she really became pregnant, she 
confessed the imposture, and bore to her husband 
two daughters, and a son who was called Mithridates. 
When this son arrived at manhood, his dutiful con- 
duct inspired his father. with such affection, as to in- 
duce him to resign the sceptre into his hand; but the 
son proved that he was worthy of his-father’s virtue, 
by declaring, that the only instance of disobedience 
which he would ever exhibit, would be to refuse a 
crown which his father wore with such honour to 
himself, and such happiness to his people, and thus 
merited the sirname of Philopater. 

This prince, at the death of his father, ascended 
the throne by the name of Ariarathes VI., and sig- 
nalized the beginning of his reign by an action: no 
less glorious to his generosity than to his valour. 
Artaxias, king of Armenia Major, after having rout- 
ed the forces of Mythrobuzanus, king of Armenia 
Minor, and forced him to seek an asylum at the 
court of Cappadocia; stained the glory of his victory 
by offering Ariarathes one half of the conquered 
kingdom, as.a reward for taking away the life of the 
exiled monarch. The answer which the wounded 
virtue of the Cappadocian returned to this insulting 
proposal, was given on the field of battle, where he 
routed the forces of Artaxias; and, with a magna 
nimity bordering on rashness, restored Mythrobuza- 
nus to his throne, though he had too great reason to 
dread the ingratitude of that prince, who soon joined 
Artaxias against his benefactor. When the confe- 
derates were about to invade his dominions, the Ro- 
mans interposed ; and in gratitude for the peace which 
their authority procured, he presented to the senate 
a crown of gold, who, in return, honoured him with 
a rod and chair of ivory. The cultivation of the arts 
and sciences in every part of his dominions dignified 
this interval of peace, which was soon interrupted by 
Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, whose sister Aria- 
rathes had refused to marry, dreading the resent- 
ment of the Romans. As the instrument of his re- 
venge, Demetrius incited Holophernes, who pretend- 
ed to be the eldest son.of the late king, to claim the 
crown of Cappadocia ; and assisting him with the 


power of Syria, defeated Ariarathes and Eumenes, 


king of Per mus, who, at the command of the Ro- 
mans, joined him with his army, and having driven 
the former from his dominions, raised his rival.to the 
throne. An appeal was made by both parties to the 


Romans, who, with their usual policy, adjudged the 


rivals to share the kingdom between them, without 
12 7 ¢ Ariarathes 


part of his authority. -Holophernes, however, soon 


means of recovering any 
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shook the foundations of his power, by exercising it 


in acts of oppression, of cruelty, and of sacrilege; . 


and Attalus, now king of Pergamus, espousing the 
cause of the exiled monarch, dissipated the forces of 
the usurper on the field of battle, forced him to aban- 
don the country, and restored Ariarathes to the 
throne. When his affairs became doubtful, Holo- 
phernes had deposited 400 talents of gold with the 
inhabitants of Priene, a city of Ionia; and Ariarathes 
sullied the ‘fame, which his former conduct had so 
justly merited, by employing his arms, and those of 
Attalus, in ravaging the territories, and besieging 
the walls of that city, because its inhabitants re- 
fused to surrender the treasure of his rival. The 
Priennians, however, not only conveyed the money 
to its owner; but defended the city till the ir- 
resistible mandate of the Roman senate, which 
they had solicited, arrived, and obliged the confede- 
rates to abandon the siege. Remembering former 


Cappa- 
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injuries, Ariarathes now entered into an alliance 


with Alexander Epiphanes, who, pretending to be 
the son of Antiochus, claimed the kingdom of Syria, 
and joining his forces to that impostor, attacked and 


defeated the army of Demetrius Soter, who was slain 


in the contest. Some time after he joined the Ro- 
mans, who claimed the kingdom of Pergamus, in vir- 
tue of a will which Attalus had made in their favour; 
and along with P. Crassus, proconsul of Asia, attack - 
ed the army of Aristonicus, who, assisted by the 
Thracians and the Phocæans, asserted his right to 
that throne as the son of Eumenes. 
Crassus, which directed all his efforts to save his 
booty, consummated the shame of his defeat, and de- 
frauded his captivity of the pity of his country ; but 
the death of Ariarathes, which was-distinguished 

the most intrepid bravery, did not cloud his former 
reputation in arms. The Romans, to repair the loss 
of that day, added Cilicia and Lycaonia to the king- 
dom of Cappadocia ; and appointed Laodice, the wi- 


dow of Ariarathes, during the minority of her chil- 


dren, to be regent. Intoxicated with the charms of 
royalty, and dreading the loss of her authority, she 
administered poison to five of the six children which 


were placed under her protection. ‘The Cappado- 


cians vindicated the honour of their country, by re- 
sisting the tyranny of the regent, and inflicting upon 
her that death which her crimes deserved. 


Ariarathes VII. recalled by the Cappadocians at Ariarathes 


The avarice of 


the death of his mother, ascended the throne, and VII. 
married Laodice, sister of Mithridates, king of Pon- Ant. C. 127. 


tus. This prince formed the ambitious scheme of 
annexing the kingdom of Cappadocia to his own; and 
employed a Cappadocian nobleman, named Gordius, 


privately to murder Ariarathes, that he might seize the 


country under the pretence of acting for his sister. But 
his sister prevented him from reaping the fruits of his 


fratricide ; for suddenly marrying Nicomedes, — 5 


of Bithynia, who had long meditated the invasion 


Cappadocia, she instigated that monarch to accom- 
plish his design, which he soon did by expelling the 


son of the late king, and assuming the supreme au- 
thority. Mithridates concealed his ambition by 


espousing the cause of his sister’s children; and pre- 
tending to restore his nephew, defeated the forces of 
session of the kingdom. 
The glory which he acquired by this action, was soon 


Nicomedes, and took 


converted into infamy; for refusing to resign the 
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government to his nephew, he discovered the treachery 
of his designs, and wu the spirit of the org 
docians; who, to avenge their wrongs, routed his 
forces, and placed Ariarathes VIII. on the throne of 
his ancestors. 


Ariarathes This prince began his administration by conclud- 


VII. 


Ariarathes 
IX. 


ing a peace with Mithridates; and, receiving from 
y of auxiliaries, prosecuted the war with 
Nicomedes, and wrested from him some of his pro- 
vinces. Hostilities being thus happily terminated, 
Mithridates, trusting to his influence with Ariarathes, 

ested that monarch to recal Gordius from ba- 
pe a with the insidious design of again employ- 
ing the dagger of that assassin against the Cappa- 
docianking. Fear, and indignation, and revenge, rou- 
sed the spirit of Ariarathes; and wielding the energies 
of his flourishing kingdom, he met on his frontiers 
the army of Mithridates, and disappointed the hopes 
which his enemy had formed of taking him unpre- 
pared. The gloomy soul of Mithridates had again 
recourse to his dark policy; and distrusting the issue 
of a battle, in which he could have commanded 
80,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 600 chariots, he ex- 
pressed the strongest desire of reconciliation ; and in- 
viting Ariarathes to a conference to settle all differ- 
ences, plunged in his unsuspecting bosom a dagger 
which he had concealed in his garments. The Cap- 
padocians, who witnessed this perfidious action, were 
struck with consternation ; and, instead of avenging 
the ingloridus blow, fled from the field. The regicide, 
by placing the Cappadocian 1 in the hand of 
his son, a boy of eight years of age, completed his 
own triumph, and the degradation of that unhappy 
country. But when Gordius was recalled, and ap- 
pointed governor, the spirit of the people, which was 
— but not extinguished, resented the insult ; 

recalling from Asia, where he had been exiled, 
the brother of their late king, placed him upon the 
throne, by the name of Ariarathes IX. and expelled 
his rival. But Mithridates, to revenge that affront, 
again invaded Cappadocia with a mighty army, and 
meeting its monarch on the field, routed his forces, 
drove him from his dominions, and restored his own 
son. The exiled prince soon after died of grief, and 
was the last of the family of Pharnaces who govern- 
ed that country. 

At this time, the Bithynian prince had again re- 
course to the influence which his marriage with the 
widow of Ariarathes gave him, to overturn the power 
of Mithridates in Cappadocia. For this purpose, he 
asserted that Ariarathes had by Laodice three sons, 
and that the youngest, who had concealed himself 
that he ee elude the fate of his brothers, was still 
alive in the Bithynian court. Laodice, with a young 
man whom she ackno 1 d as her son, went to 
Rome, and claimed in his behalf the protection of the 
Romans. The address of this artful princess impo- 
sed upon the wisdom of the senate ; but scarcely had 
they promised their assistance, when Gordius, in the. 
name of Mithridates, appeared before that august, 
assembly ; discovered the imposture of Laodice; and, 
with a tale equally deceitful, maintained that the 
N whom Mithridates vt pan the throne 

l cla, was a son of Ariarathes VI. The 
senate perceived the falsehood of both parties, and in. 
dignant at the insult which they had offered to their 
m, by endeavouring to deceive them, command- 
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ed Mithridates to abandon Cappadocia, and Nicome- 
des, Paphlagonia; and gave their freedom to both 
these states. The Cappadocians, however, requested 
the liberty of electing a king to themselves, which 
was u by the senate, and Ariobarzanes was 
raised to the throne by the voice of his country. 
This prince soon found that he had sacrificed his 
happiness for the splendor of royalty. Mithridates 
and Tigranes, king of Armenia, drove him from 
his throne, and restored the kingdom to the son of 
the former. Flying to Rome = protection, the 
senate commanded Sylla to reinstate him upon the 
throne ; and that general, having defeated the numer- 
ous army of Gordius, obeyed their command. Again 
was Ariobarzanes expelled from his dominions by 
Mithridates; again was he restored by the arms of 
Sylla; again was he driven to Rome, and the coun- 
try swept of its inhabitants by Tigranes, who plant- 
ed them in Armenia; and again was the exiled mo- 
narch restored by the Romans under Pompey, who 
added to his dominions Sophene, Gordiene, and part 
of Cilicia. Regretting the tranquillity which he en- 
joyed when asubject, the Cappadocian monarch com- 
pleted the vicissitudes of an eventful life, by resign- 
ing the sceptre into the hands of his son. 
Ariobarz anes II. inherited the kingdom of Cap- 
adocia and the protection of the Romans; and, what 
is no less honourable to his fame, he acquired the 
friendship of Cicero when proconsul of Cilicia. At 
that time a conspiracy was formed against him, at 
the head of which was the high priest of Bellona, a 
man who was second only to the king, and who, 
both from his birth and office, could command à 
numerous army to take the field. But Cicero not 
only informed the king of his danger, but exerted 
his authority to avert the storm, and induced the head 
of the conspiracy to leave the kingdom. When the 
empire of the world was afterwards decided on the 
plains of Pharsalia, Ariobarzanes, who, from grati- 
tude, assisted Pompey, not only shared in the defeat 
of the vanquished, but also in the clemency of the 
victor, who accepted of his submission, and demanded 
a large subsidy as the price of reconciliation: He, 
however, endeavoured to elude the demand, by de- 
claring that his treasury was exhausted, by repelling 
an invasion which had been made upon his dominions 
by Pharnaces, king of Pontus. Cesar, therefore, 
ter having terminated a war with the Egyptians, 
sought and routed the forces of Pharnaces; and 
having despoiled him of his Cappadocian provinces, 
restored them, with part of Cilicia and Armenia, to 
Ariobarzanes. The resentment of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, whose fortunes Ariobarzanes now abandoned, 
was roused against him ; and the latter, having routed 
his troops, and taken himself prisoner, put him to 
death, and, as he left no children, the crown remain- 
ed to his brother. * i 
This prince, who is known by the name of Ari - 
arathes X., did not immediately ascend, the throne. 
Sisinna, son of the high priest of Comana, and a de- 
scendant of Archelaus, Who, though a Cappadocian, 
had acted as a general under Mithridates, laid claim 
to the sovereignty, in virtue of a donation from Mark 
Antony. This Roman, who seemed born to be the. 
sport of passion, had formed an attachment to Gla- 
phyra, mother of Sisinna; and, as the price of her 
virtue, received the kingdom of Cappadocia for her 
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son. His reign, we know, was short, but his fate 
is uncertain. Ariarathes now ascended the throne, 
but at the end of five years, he was driven from his 
dominions by Antony, who, led by his illicit pas- 
sion, gave the sceptre to Archelaus, the second son 
of Glaphyra. 2 : 5 
This prince testified his gratitude to his benefactor, 
by assisting him in his war with Augustus; and, in 
the fatal battle of Actium, partook of his danger and 
defeats. But at the earnest request of his subjects, 
he was pardoned by Augustus, and allowed to keep 
possession of his kingdom. He afterwards received 
Armenia Minor and part of Cilicia for assisting Ti- 
berius in restoring Tigranes to the throne of Armenia 
Major; but the most valuable reward which he 
gained, was the friendship of Tiberius, who used all 
jas influence in his behalf when he was accused by 
his own subjects before the emperor, and who thus 
saved him from destruction. He next extended his 
influence, by marrying Pythodoris, widow of Pole- 
mon, king of Pontus; which kingdom he governed 
in right of his wife during the minority of her chil- 
dren ; and, like wise, by giving his daughter Glaphyra 
in marriage to Alexander, son of Herod the Great, 
king of Judah, with whom he had contracted an in- 
timate friendship. But when Tiberius, to shun the 
hatred of the sons of Agrippa, and of their grand- 
father Augustus, obtained ‘from the emperor the li- 
berty of retiring to Rhodes, in a kind of honourable 
banishment, Archelaus forgot his former benefactor, 
whose friendship he now deemed dangerous; and 
paid all his court to his rival, Caius Cesar, who, when 
governor of the East, was looked upon as heir to the 
emperor. When Tiberius afterwards ascended the 
throne, he made Archelaus feel his resentment, by 
summoning him to Rome to answer for his conduct. 
It is said that Livia seconded her son’s revenge against 
the unhappy prince, by informing him that his per- 
sonal submission to the emperor would mitigate his 
resentment, and obtain forgiveness, Archelaus, ig- 
norant of the snare prepared for him, or not daring 
to disobey, hastened to Rome; and being accused 
before the senate of fictitious crimes, was so over- 
whelmed with age and indignities, that he was redu- 
ced to a state of either real or assumed insanity, which 
soon terminated in his death, after a reign of 50 years. 
» Cappadocia was now annexed to the Roman em- 
pire, and its independence was for ever extinguished. 
When the neigbouring nations sunk into the same 
state of degradation, Paphlagonia and Pontus en- 
larged the bounds of this province, without adding 
to its fame, or enabling its enslaved inhabitants to 
recover their liberty. At a later period it was divid- 
ed into ten prefectures; but when Constantine the 
Great ascended the throne, he reduced it to its an- 
eient extent, by forming the territories which had 
been annexed to it into separate provinces. When 


Alexis Commenus founded the empire of Trebizond, 
in 1209, Cappadocia was subjected by his arms; but 


when this empire was overthrown by the Turks, the 
subject of this narrative became a part of their domi- 
nions, and under their power it still remains. It is 
now called Amasia, from the city of that name, which 
is situated in that province, and wheré the Turkish 
beglerbey sometimes resides. 

The annals of this country have not transmitted 


to us any particular account of its government; but 


* 
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we have reason to conclude, that the will of the 
prince was, in most cases, the rule of his conduct ; 
and when this did not take place, the laws ‘of Cha- 
rondas, a celebrated legislator of Greece, prevailed. 
Their religion seems to have been a mixture of Per- 
sian and Grecian superstitions 3° which, instead of 
promoting the happiness of the state, by favouring 
useful employments, crowded in one temple, sacred 
to Jupiter, no less than 3000 ministers, to loll in 
luxurious apathy, or to plot in ambitious cabals; and, 
instead of inciting its votaries to praise God by the 
practice of virtue, incited them to practise the most 
senseless penances—to lacerate their bodies in honour 
of Bellona; and, if we can credit antiquity, to of- 
fer human sacrifices to Diana, and some other idols. 
The Cappadocians proved that the religion of a coun- 
try directs its morals, when their wickedness become 
so proverbial that the neighbouring nations denomi- 
nated every person distinguished by his depravity, a 
Cappadocian, as a term of peculiar reproach. — 
This country was never remarkably distinguish- 
ed for learning or science; but the writings of 
Strabo and Pausanius, of Basil and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, illumined the darkness of their horizon 
with a splendor which has continued to our day. 
In the later period of this kingdom, its armies were 
numerous, its revenues large, and its commerce con- 
siderable ; but from the time that it became a pro- 


-vince of Rome, its spirit in a great measure was 


broken, and its energies were paralised. See Diodor. 
Sicul. lib. xviii.; Strabo, lib. xi. xii.; Curt. lib. xii. ; 
Liv. lib. xxxvii. cap. 21, 37, 38, 39, 40; lib. xlii. cap. 19. 
epit. 46, 47; Justin. lib. xxxv. cap. I. lib. xxx vii. 
cap. 1. lib. xxxviii. cap. I, 2 Cicero, Epist. passim ; 
‘Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 42, 56. Hist. lib. i. cap. 78; 
Joseph. Ant. lib. xvi. cap. 8. Bell. lib. i. cap. 25, 35; 
Univers. Hist. vol. iii. p. 761; Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 5, vol. vii. p. 13, vol. ix. p. 344; Prideaux’s 
Con. vol. iii. & iv. passim. (J. N.) 
CAPPARIS, a genus of plants of the class Poly- 
andria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 234. 
CAPRARIA, a genus of plants of the class Didy- 
namia, and order Angiospermia. See BoTany, p. 250. 
CAPRI, formerly Car RRR, is an island of the 
Mediterranean, situated on the south side of the Bay 
of Naples, and separated by a narrow channel from 
Cape Campanella (the Promontorium Atheneum, or 
Minerve, of the ancients), the 9 08 of the 
tongue of land which forms the southern boundary 
of the bay, and separates it from the semicircular 
gulf of Salerno. * 
The island of Capri, which is of a triangular form, 
is about eight miles in circumference, and is distant 
from the coast of Naples about three Italian miles. 
Its appearance at a distance is extremely wild, from 
the steep cliffs and huge masses of rock; but this 
wildness is softened down, upon a nearer approach, by 
the appearance of patches of verdure, and clusters 
of white houses. A great part of the island is un- 
cultivated, and incapable of cultivation; but where. 
ever the hoe could be used, the ground is well tilled, 
and produces the richest crops. Near the palace of 
La Marina, the soil, which is extremely rich, consists 
of a deep stratum of good mould, over a yellow bole 
beneath, which is a stone similar to the tufa of the 
volcanic hills round Naples. ‘The upper rocks of 
Capri; as we learn from Swinburne, are universally 
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and the strata accord with those of the 

— yrrentine mountains on the Continent, from which 
e island appears to have been separated by some 

f convulsion. Mr Swinburne er that 
the lower tracts of land in Capri have been thrown 
by fire in the midst of limestone mountains, in the 

ue manner as the plain of Sorrento.“ The dis- 
of Anacapri, which is separated by rocks from 
rest of the island, lies on a declivity inclining to 
north, and bounded by a high and rocky shore. 


‘communication between this and the other part 


of the island is kept up by a long flight of rude steps 
winding up a ere height and begh 
the steps are very sli yet loaded asses are able 


> 

to ascend and He kond with safety. The southern and 

stern sides of the island are flanked with rocky pre- 
cipices of enormous height. The principal places in 
the island are Capri and Anacapri. Capri is situated 
in a low but fertile spot of land, between two rugged 
eminences of great height, which form the extremi- 
ties of the island. At a distance its cupolas and 
buildings give it the appearance of a considerable 
place, though it is only a small village. Anacapri is 
a small town, composed of a few streets and scattered 
houses, with a nunnery and a parish church, em- 
bosomed in groves of fruit trees, and encircled with 
luxuriant and well kept gardens. 

At the chapel of Santa Maria, now inhabited by a 
simple unlettered Anchoret, stood the summer palace 
of Tiberius, who spent the greater part of ten years 
in this delightful retreat, abandoned to the most un- 
hallowed debaucheries. See Tyserius. This em- 
peror built twelve villas, in different situations, and 
dedicated them to the twelve greater gods. Exten- 
sive vaults and reservoirs at Santa Maria; the ruins 
of a li 
the only remains of these ancient villas. 

The winter residence of Tiberius at La Marina is 
still indicated by columns and fragments scattered on 
the sand. The conduit, from which the palace was 
supplied with water, is still to be seen; and Mr Swin- 
burne is of opinion, that a semicircular recess of net- 
work, the opus reticulatum of Vitruvius, which is 
raised against the cliff, once formed a part of the 
theatre. In an adjacent vineyard,” says that travel- 
ler, * some peasants were removing a pavement of 
black and white mosaic. The ruins stretch far into 
the — and 0 pcre has now pe the terri- 
tory from which it ormerly been expelled by the 
force of terraces and piers. The 5 8e sie built of 

this stone (tufa,) but in its coarser parts, such as 

_ abutments and back walls, are inserted large pieces of 

lava in a rough state of torrefaction, like that of the 
crust of Vesuvian streams when cooled.“ 

On the southern shore the Carthusians have a very 
spacious convent, founded in the reign of King Ro- 
bert, by James Capri, a veteran commander. Ter- 
races, supported by vaults, called Botteghe, or the 
shops of the ancients, are cut in the opposite hill, and 
tufts of caper bushes, laden with purple and white 
flowers, mingle most happily with the ruined arcades. 
The island of 5— * abounds with various birds of 
passage, but particularly with quails. The greatest 
part of the bishop’s income is derived from the taking 
Vol v. PART Ir. rake d belt 
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thouse, and two broken columns, are almost 
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of these, and of other kinds of game, and hence 
the island has been called the Bishopric of Quails. 
„Across every track in the woods,” says Swinburne, 
* or chasm in the hills, rows of nets are placed to in- 
tercept stock doves and quails in their annual flights ; 
the quantity taken of each sort, ially the latter, is 
almost incredible. have the best authority for 
saying, that even in bad years, the number of quails 
caught in Capri amounts to 12,000; in years 
it exceeds 60,000; and in one remarkable year, one 
hundred and sixty thousand were netted ; eight years 
ago, in the month of May, 45,000 were taken in the 
course of a single day.“ East Long. 14 10’, North 
Lat. 40° 32’. See Swinburne’s Travels in the Two 
Sicilies, 2d edit. vol. iii. p. 1—12; and Nuova Guida 
de Forestieri per UV antichita Curiosissime di Pozzuoli, 
dell? isole adjacenti d’ Ischia, Procida, Nicida, Capri, 
&c. Naples, 1751, 12mo. () 

CAPRICORN, or the Goat, is the name of one 
of the 12 signs of the zodiac. As the sun when it en- 
ters this sign ascends towards the north, like the goat 
when it climbs the sides of mountains, some aut 
have ascribed the origin of the name to this fanciful 
resemblance. « In Ptolemy’s catalogue this constella- 
tion contains 28 stars; in Tycho's 28; in Hevelius’ 
29; in Flamstead’s 51; and in the catalogue printed 
in the article Astronomy, p.770, we have given the 
position of 54 of the principal stars. () 

CAPRIFICATION, dhe name of a method of 
ripening the fruit of the domestic fig-tree, by means 
of the cynips, or fig fly, practised in thei of 
the Grecian Archipelago. Those insects which are 
produced from the winter figs of the capsificus, or 
wild fig-tree, are gathered by the peasants in the 
months of May aad July, and are deposited on the 
fruit of the garden fig-trees. They enter the fruit 
5645 eye; and the worms produced from the eggs 

ich they lay, puncture the fruit, and not only ac- 
celerate the maturation of the fruit, but render it of 
a much larger size. Olivier, who resided long in the 
Archipelago, considers all this as founded on à vulgar 
error; and maintains that the practice is discontinued 
in several of the Grecian islands. In a subsequent 
part of our work, we shall have occasion to resume 
this subject at greater length. See Tournefort's 
Voyage au Levant, and the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire Naturelle. (x) ; 

CAPRIFOLIA. See Botany, p. 79. col. 2. 

» CAPSICUM, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 

tandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 144. 
CAPSTAN. See Crane. . 

"CAPSULE. See Botany, p. 44, col. 2. 

CAPTION, in the law of England, is a certifi- 
cate subscribed by commissioners, declaring whea 
and where the commission was executed. These cap- 
tions relate chiefly to business of three kinds: to 
commissions to take fines of iand, to take answers in 
chancery, and depositions of witnesses. All these 
captions, and the execution of the commissions, must 
now be in English, by the statute 4 Geo. II. Ja- 
cob’s Law Dict. Time! 

Caption, in the law of Scotland, is a letter run- 
ning in the king’s name, and under his signet, con- 
taining a command to messengers and to magistrates 
30 
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joint successors on the imperial throne. The ambi- Caracalla. 


CAR 


capua to apprehend and imprison a debtor, who has dis. joint st i . 

I obeyed the charge given him on letters of horning. tion of Caracalla had scarcely allowed him to wait 
Caracalla. These letters pass on the warrant of a hill to the court. for this event. He hated Geta, who also hated him 
Peers and married women are by law secured in return. Indeed, this mutual antipathy had begun 


against personal execution by caption upon civil 
debts; and pupils, by special statute, 1696, c. 41. 
No caption can be executed against a debtor within 
the precincts of Holyrood house. 

Letters of caption contain an express warrant to 
the messenger, if he cannot get access, to break 
open doors, and other lock-fast places, where he 
suspects the debtor may lie concealed. See Erskine’s 
Institutes, b. iv. tit. iii. § 12, 13.; Bell’s Dict. of the 
Law of Scot. (z) N 

CAPUA, a city of Naples, in the province of La- 
vora, is situated in a pleasant and fertile country, on 
the left bank of the Volturno, about 12 miles from 
the sea. The present town occupies a site about two 
miles distant from that of ancient Capua, which stood 
near to Mount Tifata. The streets are more spacious 
and airy, and the houses, many of which are built 
from the materials of the ancient city, are more elegant 
than those in other parts of the kingdom. As Capua is 
the only fortification that covers the approach to 
Naples, it has been rendered a pretty strong place. 
Its fortifications, which are good, consist of bastions, 
ravelines, and other works, and are covered with free- 
stone. The river and the castle likewise contribute 
greatly to its strength. Besides the cathedral, which 
contains two ſine pieces of sculpture by Bernier, Ca- 
pua has one collegiate church, 16 parish churches, 
and 12 convents. There is a great number of an- 
cient inscriptions, which have probably been brought 
from the ruins of the ancient towns. The population 
is about 8000. East long. 14° 9’ 30”, North lat. 40° 
7’. See CaRTHAGRE. (32 
CAPURA, a genus of plants of the class Hex- 
andria, and order Monogynia. See Borany; p. 184. 

CARABAYA.. See Buenos Aynes, p. 48, 52. 

CARABUS. See ExrouoLoOGx. 

CARACALLA, the appellation by which Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, a Roman emperor, is gene- 
rally known, though it was given to him as a mark 
of reproach, on account of his silly fondness for a 
Gaulish robe called by that name, which he himself 
usually wore, and which he distributed gratuitously 
among the soldiers and inhabitants of Rome. This 
infamous person was the son of Severus and Julia 
Domna. He was born in A. D. 188; invested withthe 
dignity of Cesar in 197; proclaimed Augustus“ in 
199; and in 202, when he was only 14 years of age, 
in consequence of a successful war against the Jews, 
in which he held the title of commander, he had a 
triumph decreed him by the senate, he put on the 
toga wirilis, and was appointed colleague to his fa- 
ther in the consulship. In the following year he 
married, contrary to his inclination, the daughter of 
Plautianus, the prætorian prefect, whose abuse of 
the power with which, as a favourite, he was intrust- 
ed, was ultimately the cause of his own death, and of 
the ruin of his whole family. 10880 

Severus died A. D. 211, and was succeeded by 
Caracalla and his other son Geta, both of whom he 
had raised to the sovereign power during his life- 
time, and whom he nominated in his last will as his 


when they were children: it increased as they grew 
up; and gave much distress to Severus, who adopt- 
ed, but in vain, every method of promoting between 
them, if not a complete reconciliation, at least a mu- 
tual forbearance. It was for the purpose of allaying 
the animosity which he could not remove, that he 
took them along with him in his military expedition 
into Britain. But Caracalla, whose dark and savage 
mind was wholly unsusceptible of generous emotions, 
disappointed the expectations of his father, and, 
equally unmoved by the scenes of martial glory in 
which he acted, and by the continual expressions of 
parental affection which he experienced, he thought 
of nothing but of raising himself to the supreme 

ower, by the destruction both of Severus and Geta, 
He endeavoured to prevail upon the army to acknow- 
ledge him as sole emperor. He attempted to mur- 
der his father. He then intrigued with the officers 
and soldiers to get him deposed. And failing in all 
these infamous measures, finally tried to hasten. his 
death, by bribing the physician who attended him 
in his last illness. 8 

No sooner had Severus expired, than Caracalla re- 
newed his unjust and diabolical acts against Geta. 
But the army, from respect for the appointment of 

their late emperor, refused to enter into his views; 
and two violent attempts to murder Geta, one of 
them made during their progress homeward, and the 
other during the Saturnalian festival, proved unsuc- 
cessful. At length, however, he accomplished his 
guilty purpose, under the mask of returning friend- 
ship. Having persuaded Geta to meet with him in 
a private apartment on terms of peace, he introduced 
some centurions, who had been previously hired and 
tutored, and who assassinated Geta in the very arms 
of his mother; Caracalla himself standing by and in- 
stigating them to the bloody deed, or rather assist- 
ing in the perpetration of it, as appears from his af. 
terwards consecrating, in the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria, the very sword which he had used on 
that occasion. 

The remainder of Caracalla’s life was characterised 
by the same infamous duplicity and savage cruelty 
which had thus enabled him to attain the sovereign 
power. He persuaded the army, by the most une 
founded pretences, that he had acted in self-defence; 
and compelled the senate, by demonstrations of vio- 
lence, if not to believe in his false statements, at least to 
approve ofhis conduct. And in order to satisfy the peo- 
ple, he, with a strange inconsistency, permitted the me- 
mory of his brother to be so highly honoured, that by 
a decree of the senate, who were ready for every base 
compliance, he was enrolled among the gods! His 
detestation of Geta, however, appeared in a thousand 
ways. Not only was all the money bearing Geta’s 
name melted down, and the inscriptions erased, but 
all his domestics and friends, some say to the number 
of 20,000, were inhumanly massacred, without re- 
gard to age, or rank, or sex; and the mere mention 
of his name, even on the stage, where it was familiarly 
applied to slaves, was punished as a capital crime. 
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Caracalla. Caracalla now wantoned in barbarity, gratifying his vage breast the flames of hatred and resentment, Caracalla. 
—— m t ions without remorse, extorting money which could not be quenched except in the blood of 
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the people without any regard to their circum- 
stances, and squandering what he thus procured by 
ne and oppression, on pursuits the most un- 
rthy, and pleasures the most ignoble. There was 
Wiel behaviour such a contempt of principle 
and reputation, such a uniform disregard of ‘eve 
lity and every action which could excite one feel- 
of genuine respect among his subjects, or lighten 
a aie degree those deep shades of guilt by 
which his general deportment was darkened, that we 
loss to determine whether he was more the 
f mental derangement, or the slave of innate 
3 nahi and profligate habits. If 1 be 
b g to render his character completely odious 
and contemptible, it may be found in his affected 
zeal for Cty, and re igion, — ne midst of — 
; shocking impiety, and of the grossest de- 
e Dane es u 
Such was Caracalla, when he resolved to imitate 
Alexander the Great, for whom he professed the 
greatest veneration, but whom he resembled in no- 
ing that was laudable or good. He left Italy in 
213, and engaged in a series of warlike expeditions, 
which were distinguished neither by honour nor suc- 
cess. In Gaul, which he visited first, he was ab- 
horred for ‘his cruelty. The Catti and Alemanni 
whom he attacked, compelled him to purchase an in- 
glorious peace, and the liberty of returning into his 
own dominions. And the rest of the nations in Ger- 
many, encouraged by this circumstance; took up arms 
and obliged him to it them yearly pensions, for 
the payment of which he embraced the dishonour- 
able, but necessary, expedient of coining false money: 
To compensate for these disgraces, he put all the 
youth of Noricum to the sword, after having order- 
ed them to take up arms and join him; and for this 
perfidious massacre, which he affected to call a signal 
victory, he assumed the title of Alemannicus. Ha- 
ving gained some paltry advantages over the barba- 
rians on the lower Danube, and entered into an al- 
liance with the Dacians, he went to Ilium to pay 
his devotions at the supposed tomb of Achilles; 
and there he poisoned his favourite freed man Festus, 
that he might get up a funeral resembling that of 
Patroclus, and thus imitate the Grecian hero in af- 
fection and respect for his aes friend! We 
Fle next procured the unwilling submission of Ar- 
tabanes king of Parthia, and, by an act of the basest 
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the people, who had thoughtlessly offended him. 
And that his revengeful purposes might be more ea- 
sily and effectually executed, he proceeded to the ac- 
complishment of them in the most deliberate manner, 
and under the guise of piety to the gods, and friend- 
ship for the devoted inhabitants. He proposed to 
render personal homage in the temple of Scrapis, and 
peculiar honours at the tomb of Alexander; and, in 
doing this, he sacrificed’ whole hecatombe, burnt a 
great quantity of incense, and engaged in ceremonies 
of the most pompous and imposing kind. But when 
the people, flattered by the presence and the conde- 
scension of the Roman emperor, and little suspecting 
that any treachery was lurking in the heart of the 
imperi devotee; Lad assembled to gratify their cu- 
riosity, and indulge their superstition, by witnessing 
or engaging in the festivities of the day, the soldiers 
of Caracalla at his signal, suddenly fell on the un- 
thinking multitude, and involved them in one dread- 
ful indiscriminate slaughter. This cruel and perfidi- 
ous massacre was succeeded by a universal pillage, 
and by severities of the mostewanton and atrocious 
kind—those who fell, and those who esca the 
carnage, being, according to the letters of its infa- 
mous author, equally deserving of punishment. From 
this tragic scene, Caracalla directed his steps towards 
Parthia, and determined, on a pretext equally false and 
feeble, to break the peace which subsisted between 
the two empires. He marked his progress by rava- 
ging the country through which he passed, plunder- 
ing the cities, despoiling the inhabitants, and even 
violating the repositories of the dead. His presump- 
tion was equal to his barbarity ; for though he had 
never seen the Parthians, and received no proofs of 
submission, he pretended, in his communications to 
the Roman senateand people, that he had conquered 
them, that he had sited all the. East, and compel- 
led every nation on the other side of the Euphrates 
to acknowledge their authority. The senate and 
people, in consequence of this alleged success, de- 
creed him a triumph, and granted him the appellation 
of Parthicus. ; 
* — — 8 renew * war next season. 
ut while pursuing his j m Edessa, where 
he had . the We he, where he propo- 
sed to offer a sacrifice in the temple of the Moon, he 
was assassinated by a centurion, at the instigation of 
retorian prefect. This 


p fidy, got the kings of Edessa and Armenia into event happened in 217, when Caracalla was in the 
power. And though these advantages were far 29th year of his age, and had reigned only a little 
more than coun anced by the defeat of his more than six years. The record of his short life is so 


neral Theocritus, and the disgrace which he himself 
brought on the arms and character of Rome, he scru- 
— not to write letters to the senate, boasting of 
his exploits, and glorying in his success. Having 
gone to Alexandria, he reduced that flourishing city 
do a state of desolation. The Alexandrians had for- 
merly, it seems, thrown out some sarcasms against 
him on account of his folly. This kindled in his sa- 
nn. it. ties a is 
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full of crimes and follies, as to have the appearance 
of a libel on human nature. How melancholy to add, 


-that this monster in the moral world had divine ho- 


nours decreed to him by the Roman senate, and had 
a temple, with all its solemn appendages, established 
for his worship in the capital of the Roman empire! 


See Crevier’s Hi. of the Em s; Gibbon’s 
Dion Dacia; 5 
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CARA 


Aw extensive district in the eastern part of Terra 
Firma, in South America, comprehending the pro- 
vince of Venezuela in the centre, the government of 
Maracaibo on the west, Guiana on the south, the go- 
vernment of Cumana on the east, and the island of 
Margaretta on the north-east. This district is bound- 
ed on the north by the Atlantic ocean, from 72° 35! 
to 60° west longitude, that is, from the Cape de la 
Vela to the point of Megilones or Paria ; the ocean 
likewise forms its eastern boundary, from 12° to 8° 
of north latitude; on the south it is bounded by 


Dutch Guiana and Peru; and on the west by the 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Moun. 
tains. 


kingdom of Santa Fe. 

* country extending from the twelfth degree of 
latitude to the equator, might be expected to suffer 
all the relentless severity of a tropical sun. In some 
places, indeed, the heat of the torrid zone is felt 
without any abatement ; but in a great proportion of 
this wide province, the inhabitants enjoy the mildness 
of a perpetual spring. This peculiarity of tempera- 
ture is occasioned by the link of a chain of mountains, 
which, commencing at one of the Andes of Quito, 
traverses Merida and the government of Varinas, then 
stretches to the north as far as the coast, and, taking 
thence an easterly direction, insensibly diminishes in 
height till it finally loses itself in the island of Tri- 
nidad. That part of the chain which traverses the 
district of Caraccas, is, in its ordinary breadth, fifteen 
leagues, in some points twenty, but no where less than 
ten, In general the elevation of these mountains is so 
moderate, that they are not only habitable, but sus- 
ceptible of all the operations of agriculture. The east- 
ern Picacho alane, towering in sullen! majesty to the 
stupendous height of 1278 fathoms, bids defiance to 
the efforts of human industry. Next to it in grandeur is 
the Tumeriquiri, which rises 935 fathoms above the 
level of the sea. The variety of temperature which 
these eminences produce, is extremely favourable to 
the diversity of vegetable productions. 

After passing these mountains from north to south, 
we find immense plains stretching from east to west, 
from the village of Pas, in 64°35! of west longitude, 


to the bottom of the mountains of Santa Fe. In these 


plains, whieh are bounded on the south by the river 
Oronoko, the heat is so intense as to be nearly in- 
tolerable. The strong vegetation which prevails in 
general upon these mountains, and the calcareous sub- 
stances with which they abound, seem to prove, 
that they are of the second order of mountains; accu- 
mulated strata of different substances, formed by vari- 
ous revolutions of the globe, or by violent convul- 
sions of nature. Yet, upon the Saddle mountain, the 
highest of that chain, Baron Humboldt has found 


‘some fine granite, of which quartz, felt-spar, and mi- 


oa are the constituent parts; a clear indication, ac- 
cording to the same system, that this mountain, at 
least, is either primitive, or has emerged at a much 
earlier period than its companions from the bosom of 
the waters. Whatever support may be derived from 
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the strueture of these mountains to any, or to both Caraccas. 
of the contending theories, by which geologists are 


at present so keenly agitated, they afford at least to 
the agriculturist, in the rich variety of their produe- 
tions, a field of speculation and of industry, 2 
sufficient to occupy his time, and to gratify his fe 

est hopes of gain. 


The gradual changes of temperature, the delight- Seasons. 


ful blending of the seasons, which so agreeably di- 

versify the year in the temperate climates of Europe, 

are unknown to the inhabitants of the Caraccas. 

Winter and summer here complete the year: nor are 

these seasons distinguished so much by the various 

degrees of heat and cold, as by the rains which pre- 

vail during the former, and the drought by which the 

latter is characterized. The rainy season, or winter, 

continues from the end of April to the beginning of 

November; during the six remaining months, which 

constitute summer, the rains are less frequent, and in 

some years even rare. There are some days, even in 

the rainy season, when not a drop falls; but there 

are others, though not very frequent, when it rains. 
incessantly. M. Depons calculates that, taking one 

day with another, it rains for the space of three hours 
each day; and oftener in the evening than in the morn- 
ing. The quantity of rain which falls during that 
season, is nearly equal in the provinces of Venezuela, 
Cumana, and Guiana; and the benefits and disad- 
vantages which the rains bring along with them, are 
participated by the plains, mountains, and vallies. 
The drizzling rains of the polar regions are never 
seen in this part of South America; nor can an in- 
habitant of countries even within the temperate zone 
form any adequate idea of the sudden heavy falls. 
common in these latitudes ; the discharges from water- 
spouts rushing down with the violence of a torrent, 
and producing more moisture in a single day than the 
rains of Europe do in six. During the greater part of 
the rainy season, all the rivers inundate the adj jacent 
plains ; channels, formed by the violence of the fl 
which remained dry during the rest of the year, are 
now converted into torrents, and overflowing their 
banks to an immense distance, form a kind of tem- 
porary sea, where the traveller can descry only the 
tops of the loftiest trees, which then serve him as 
landmarks. The northern plains of the Oronoko are 
overwhelmed by such an annual deluge, to the extent 
of one hundred and fifty leagues in length, and forty 
in breadth. Previous to the year 1792, the rains. 
‘were uniformly accompanied with vivid lightnings and 
tremendous peals of thunder; since that period, how- 
ever, at least till 1804, rain falls in great abundance 
without any of the usual accompaniments of a storm. 
The atmospheric electricity appears to have been at- 
tracted and accumulated in that mass of matter which 
forms the Corderilleras; and to this cause are to be 
ascribed those earthquakes which were so dreadfully 
experienced at Cumana, in the month of December, 


1797. (See Cumana.) Though placed between the 
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Antilles, where earthquakes are frequent, and Peru, 
where they are still more so, Caraccas enjoys inter- 
of which we might be dis to con- 
— miraculous, did we not know, that its 
less rarefied, gives less action to electricity, 
its soil contains in its bosom a smaller por- 
tion of the principles of fermentation and combustion. 


the same month, at five minutes past four o’clock in 
the afternoon, there was another of a vertical direc- 
tion, which lasted one minute, nor did the earth re- 
sume its horizontal position for two minutes after- 
wards. Two strong shocks were experienced on the 
4th July following, at 48 minutes past two o'clock 
in the morning; and nearly two hours after, there 
was another not so strong. A dreadful earthquake 
has lately (March 26th 1812) desolated La Guayra 
and Caraccas; by which many public and private build- 
ings have been thrown down, and an incredible number 

the pe oR are es eee local 

these earth es ars to be in the 

— Cumana, fobs ebe —. — more violent a 


in any other part of the district of Caraccas. 


Natural 


of Nirgua, which he was soon comp 
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The natural history of a country, which, since its 
first discovery, has been occupied by Spaniards, in- 
dolent, void of curiosity, and extremely jealous of the 
visits of foreigners, is, of course, very imperfectly 
known. The avidity of its first conquerors was ex- 
clusively di to the discovery of gold and silver 
mines. Four gold mines were found, after a long 
and anxious search, and were wrought under the 
name of the royal mine of St Philippe de Buria. 
They were abandoned, however, in the year 1554, 
in consequence of a revolt of the negroes who 
wrought in them, and of the natives, who now fore- 
saw, in the establishment of the Spaniards, their cer- 
tain subjection to tyrannical masters. To renew 
these works, became the favourite enterprize of seve- 
ral successive governors. With this view, Governor 
Villacinda built a city, which he called Palmes, the 
first year after the revolt; but it was scarcely finish- 
ed, before it was destroyed by the Indians. A simi- 
lar attempt was made, six months after, by Paradas, 
which was equally unsuccessful: he built the city 
elled to eva- 
cuate. Gutierres de la Pegna built another city, 
with the same design, on the banks of the Nirgua, 
in 1557; for some years it withstood the attacks of 
the Indians, who at length, however, in 1568, suc- 
ceeded in ing it. Another mine was discover- 
ed in the environs of the city of St Sebastian de los 
Reyes; but, when Governor Collado began to at- 
tend to the erection of its works, an insurrection of 
the Indians caused it to be abandoned. A deceitful 
peace, which was concluded with the Cacique Guay- 
caypuro, seemed to afford a favourable opportunity 
for the renewal of these works; but they had not 
proceeded far, when a multitude of Indians, falli 
upon them massacred all the work- 


unex 
men, and 2 nor has any future 


been made for their establishment. At A 


s discovered, in 1584, two mines, where 
the gold was very abundant, and at twenty-three 


not far from the banks of the Tuy, Se- rise to the seventy-second degree, and there is an- 


other still hotter in the vallies of Aragua. 
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carats. The was so extremely unhealthy, 
however, that it became indi necessary to 
abandon treasures; which could not be procured with- 
out a much larger sacrifice of men than the colony 
ee seas 
mines again tem avidit i 
in 1606 ; r hod Veins indeegdenale doe 
stroyed by the Indians, that, after the most anxious 
search, not a vestige of them could be traced. In 
1698, Governor D. Francisco Berrocaran made si- 
milar efforts, and with similar success. Yet the Spa- 
niards of Caraccas, thus unfortunate in their attempts 
to work the gold and silver mines, possess, in the jus 
risdiction of St Philippe, mines of copper of a very 
superior quality, which, besides supplying the plant- 
ers with the best materials for their boilers, cylinders 
of mills, and other implements, had furnished 171 quin- 
tals for exportation in 1804; and the quantity would 
have been much more considerable, but for the war. 
Had the Spaniards been attentive or scientific 
observers, their search after mines would have made 
them acquainted with many important facts relating 
to the strata and mineralogy of the Caraccas. But 
such facts, however they might gratify the curiosi- 
ty of geologists, could excite no interest in men 
whose curiosity sprung entirely from avarice, and 
who never thought of penetrating beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, except for the discovery of the 
2 metals. We knew scarcely any thing, there- 
ore, of the minera of this district of Terra Fir- 
ma, until it was lately explored by Baron Humboldt. 
According to his observations, it is composed of 
nearly the same strata as the ancient continent. On 
the Saddle Mountain of Caraccas, 360 toises above 
the level of the sea, he found folicular ite. He 
found it also at Cape Codera, at the height of 141 
toises; and of this nite, he assures us, the whole 
coast is sed, from the Unara river to Santa 
Martha. The mountain of Capaya he found to be 
composed of a granite which changes into slated tale, 
vitriolated feldspar, slated chlorite, limestone grain- 
ed with mica, rock crystal, primitive green — 
vered galena, quartz, magnetic sand, red oxide of 
crystallized titan, quartz mixed with black lead. 
Porcelain earth, argillaceous earth, &c. are found 


scattered in the provinces in the same manner, and 


in the same proportions, as in Europe. Argilla- 
ceous earth is found in the greatest quantity. The 
whole coast north of the province of Venezuela 
furnishes salt of a beautiful whiteness; and that in the 
salt pit of Araya, in particular, may vie with any in 
America, not even excepting Turk’s Island. This 
salt pit consists of a mixture of fossil and marine 
salt. But the Spaniards, with their characteristic 
indolence, almost entirely neglect the working of it ; 
so that they do not derive from it the one-hundredth 
part of what it might produce. The provinces of 


Caraccas abound likewise in mineral waters, both 


hot and cold. They are of various qualities, such as 
the ammoniacal, the ferruginous, the nitrous, and 
even the acidulous. The heat of some of these wa- 
ters n to that of boiling water. Between 
Porto Bello and Valencia there are springs which 


On the first discovery of this couutry, the Spa- 
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Caracas. niards, disappointed in their expectation of wealth 


Vegetable 
produe- 
tions. 


from its mines, engaged eagerly in the pearl fishery, 
which, for some time, was the most considerable 
source of their riches, and the most important branch 
of the royal revenues. This fishery was carried on 
between the islands of Cubagua and 1 at 
the expence of a great many lives, both of Spaniards 
and Indians. Several other untoward circumstances 
caused them at length to abandon their fishery, which 
has never been resumed. It is even pretended, that 
the pearls have disappeared from the eastern coast; 
and the first place on the leeward, where that fishery 
is carried on with some success, is a bay situated be- 
tween Cape Chichibacoa and Cape de la Vela, occu- 
pied by the Guihiros Indians, who sell their pearls 
to the Dutch and English. 

The luxuriant soil of the Caraccas yields an ex- 
haustless store of the most valuable vegetable pro- 
ductions. Its mountains are clothed with forests, 
consisting of all the kinds of wood to be found in 
the Antilles, besides a great many species peculiar 
to themselves. The most extensive ship-yards might 
be supplied for ages from these mountains with tim- 
ber of the finest quality; and carpenters and cabinet- 
makers find such variety of materials for their diffe- 
rent purposes, that their principal difficulty is to 
make a selection. The wood called by the Spa- 
niards Pardillo, is generally used for beams, door 
frames, and posts. In some places, instead of the 


pardillo, they substitute a species of very hard oak, 


which is the quercus cerus of Linnæus, and the quer- 
cus gallifer of Tournefort. Cedar is much employ- 
ed by cabinet-makers for doors, windows, tables, 
and common chairs. For ornamental furniture, they 
have several kinds of wood susceptible of the highest 
polish. Of these the most distinguished is the black 
ebony, which abounds in several places, but particu- 
larly on the banks of the Totondoy,—a spot appa- 
rently intended by Nature as the nursery of those 
trees which contribute most to the necessities or to 
the pleasure of man. Yellow and red ebony are both 
very common in the forests of Terra Firma; but ma- 
hogany is neither so abundant here, nor so fine, as in 
that part of St Domingo which Spain has ceded to 
France; yet, in richness, and variety of colouring, no 
mahogany can vie with the chacarandy, a native of 
Caraccas, which, when properly polished, possesses 


‘a degree of beauty which no species of timber, per- 
‘haps, can exceed. For works which require timber 
-of extraordinary hardness, they employ iron-wood, 
the ybera puterana of Marcgrave; or red ebony, 
which is even harder than iron-wood. i 
wood for dyeing which has yet been found in Carac- 
cas is the Brazil wood; but, in truth, the forests of 
this favoured country have been so little explored, 
that their treasures are very imperfectly known. 


The only 


Almost every part of this district abounds in me- 
dical plants, gums, resins, roots, and barks, which, 
if duly attended to, would augment incalculably the 
riches of the inhabitants, and produce the most es- 
sential benefits to mankind. The quantity of sarsa- 
parilla which grows here is more than sufficient for 
the consumption of the whole of Europe; sassafras 
and liquorice abound in the neighbourhood of Trux- 
lo; squills are found on the sea-beach of Lagune“ 


beds, mingle their waters 
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tas; storax in the jurisdiction of Coro; cassia in al- 
most every part of the country; gayac on the coast; 
aloes are raised in Carora; a species of quinguina is 
obtained on the mountains; in short, the pharmaco- 
pœia of both the continents might be supplied from 
the vegetable stores of the Caraccas. In this enu- 
meration of the native productions of this genial soil, 
we must not omit the vanilla, produced from a ereep- 
ing plant, which, like the 0 or wild vine, entwines 
around trees. This plant, which requires uncultiva- 
ted and moist ground covered with large trees, grows 
in great plenty in the forests of St Philip and Trux- 
illo, on 155 banks of the Tuy. It is worth about 
100 francs a pound; and the province of Venezuela 
alone, might, with some attention, be made to pro- 
duce 20,000 pounds weight of it in a year. To pro- 
pagate this valuable plant, nothing more is necessa- 
ry than to insert some cuttings in the earth near a 
tree; they soon take root, and entwine firmly around 
it. A surer method to prevent the decay of the 
plant, is to graft the cuttings in the tree itself, about 
twenty inches above the ground. In the same list 
with vanilla may be placed wild cochineal, which 
grows in great quantities in the departments of Coro, 
Carora, and Truxillo. To be enabled to form a pro- 
per estimate of its value, the reader may consult a 
memoir lately published at Paris by M. Bruley, an 
intelligent and ingenious planter in Caraccas. 

Nor does the animal kingdom, in this luxuriant 
country, yield to the vegetable in profusion and va- 
lue. Within the captain-generalship of Caraccas, 
200,000 horned cattle, 180,000 horses, and 90,000 
mules, roam over the plains and vallies. Sheep are 
innumerable ; and deer abound, particularly in Coro, 
Carora, and Tocuyo. In short, the account which 
M. Depons, after a long residence in this country, 
has given of its fertility and productions, amply war- 
rants his assertion, that there are few countries to 
which Nature has been more lavish of her favours.» 

The fertility, as well as the beauty of these de- 
lightful regions, depends, perhaps, in no inconsider- 
able degree, on the number of fine rivers which pour 
down in all directions from the mountains. Not a 
valley is without its river, which, if not always large 
enough to be navigable, is at least sufficient to irri- 
gate plantations, and would afford wonderful fa- 
cilities to many important branches. of manufac- 
tures. Those which have their source in the chain 
of mountains, flowing from south to north, are dis- 
charged into the sea; while those which spring from 
the southern declivities of the same mountains, tra- 
verse, in a southern direction, the whole extent-of 
the intermediate plains, till they resign their tributa- 
ry streams to the majestic Oronoko, The former, 


strongly fenced in by their banks, and happily. fa- 


voured in their progress by the declivity of their 
channels, seldom overflow, and when they do, their 
overflowings are not long or detrimental. The latter, 
flowing through smoother Sunn and in shallower 

uring a great part of the 
ear, and lose all appearance of rivers in the general 


inundation. All these rivers dwindle into insignifi- 


cance when compared with the Oronoko, w ich, 
with the exception perhaps of the Amazons, is the 


largest river in the world. The particular descrip- 
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tion of this mighty river, with its tributaries, we 
must reserve for a future occasion, and shall, in the 
mean time, content ourselves with enumerating a few 
of those streams, which Depons has thought worthy 
of a particular description, 
Ati sixteen leagues west from Cora is the river 
Guieves, peal os oy for canoes and sloops for six 
miles from its mouth. T'wenty-five papers to the 
east of Guigues, the river Tocuyo discharges itself 
into the sea. Its source is about fifteen leagues south 
of Carora, upwards of sixty leagues from the coast, 
and it is navigable as far as Hanagua, about forty 
ues from its mouth. Its vicinity furnishes abun- 
dance of timber fit for every kind of building ; and it 
flows through a fertile, but neglected country. Ten 
s to windward of the Tocuyo is the mouth of 
the Aroa, of which the navigation is neither cate nor 
beneficial, though its course be upwards of forty 
leagues. Reascending along the coast, we come to 
the mouth of the Yaracuy, three leagues distant 
from that of the Aroa. It has a course of forty 
leagues, but does not become navigable till within 
two east of St Philip. From that point it 
is very useful for the conveyance of the produce 
raised in the vallies of St Philip, and the plains of 
Barquisimeto, which is sent by sea to Porto Bello, 
the nearest port. There is no river of importance 
between the Yaracuy and the Tuy, which falls into 
the ocean thirty leagues east of the port of Guayra. 
The source of this river is in the mountains of San 
Pedro, ten leagues from Caraccas. After flowing 
through several extensive and fertile vallies, it is aug- 
mented by the junction of the Guayra, and being 
thus rendered navigable, serves for the transportation 
of the produce with which these vallies abound, par- 
y cacao, which is there of the finest quality. 
No river to windward of the Tuy fixes the traveller’s 
attention till he reaches Unara, the line of division 
between the governments of Caraccas and Cumana. 


It pursues a northerly course for about thirty leagues, 


and is navigable about six leagues fromthe sea. All 
that deserves to be mentioned of the Neveai and the 

ANARES, is, that the one is seventeen leagues, 
and the other twenty-seven east of the Unara; the 
former is too rapid and powerful to be navigated far, 
the other is too small to admit even small vessels more 
than a mile from its mouth. The latter stream 
washes the city of Cumana, to which, however, it is 
of little consequence. After passing Cumana, we 
meet the Gulf of Cariaco, which receives, besides se- 
veral other streams, a river of the same name. This 
river passes by the city of Cariaco, about two leagues 
from the gulf, and is only thus far navigable, nor al- 
ways even so far; for as it receives a considerable 


uantity of rain water, in dry weather it becomes 


shallow, and, in rainy weather, is subject to inunda- 
tions, which are ex inconvenient to the city. 
A tradition prevails among the Guayqueris Indians, 
— * Gulf of Cariaco was formed by an earth- 
quake. 

On all the northern coast, as far as the Cape of 
Paria, which, with the Isles of the Dragons, 3 5 
the great entrance of the Gulf of Paria, not a single 
mavigable river is to be found. Of those which dis- 
charge ves into the Gulf, the most consider- 
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able is the Guararicug. This river, rising in the 
eastern declivity of Mount Brigantin, is swelled b 
many streams of considerable magnitude, so that it 
rolls towards the Gulf with all the majesty of ariver 
of the first rank. To vessels of ordinary size, it is na- 
vigable as far as the Fork of Fantarma. Beyond that, 
the navigation is impeded, not so much by the shal- 
lowness of the river, as by the mangroves aud trees 
which are thrown into it 4 the wind, or deposited 
by the currents, 

These rivers are joined by an infinite number of 
smaller streams, yet they water only the high or 
northern part of the provinces of Venezuela and Cu- 
mana, and do not amount to the twentieth part of the 
rivers which proceed directly to the sea. The south- 
ern, or low part of Venezuela, is intersected by others 
which flow from north to south, till they discharge 
themselves into the great Oronoko. Of these, t 
most considerable are the Mamo, the Pariagoan and 
Pao, the Chivata and Zoa, the Cachimamo, the Ara- 
cay, the Manapira and Espino. In this enumeration, 
however, the first place must be given to the Apura. 
After receiving the waters of innumerable tributary 
streams, which form altogether the figure of a fan, 
occupying a space of upwards of thirty lea this 
river discharges its mighty flood by —— channels 
into the Oronoko. Most of these rivers are navigable 
for forty or fifty leagues, affording the most anima- 
ting anticipation of the future prosperity of the coun- 
try through which they flow, when its inhabitants, 
more enlightened and industrious, shall have learned 
to. appreciate and to improve the advantages which 


nature so profusely bestows. 


The only lakes in Caraccas which are worthy of 
description are the lakes of Maracaibo and Valencia. 
The lake of Maracaibo is nearly in the form of a de- 
canter, lying from north to south, with its neck com- 
municating with the sea. Its length is about fifty 
leagues ; its greatest breadth, thirty; and its circum- 
ference, upwards of a hundred and fifty. It is na- 
vigable to vessels of the:greatest burden ; but the en- 
trance to it is considerably obstructed by a bar. 
When strong breezes prevail, its waves are so vio- 
lently agitated as to overwhelm the canoes and small 
craft; but it is seldom visited by hurricanes. Its 
water is fresh; but when a gale 1 strongly from 
the sea, it acquires a brackish taste from its mixture 
with the waves. In this lake the tide is more per- 
ceptible than on its neighbouring coasts. It abounds 
with all the different species of fish which are found 
in the rivers of South America: the tortoise alone 
forms a singular exception. The shores of the Mara- 
caibo are so sterile and noxious, as to discourage cul- 
ture and population; insomuch, that the Indians 
preferred dwelling in huts, erected by a particular 
construction on the lake itself. In a place called 
Mena, to the north-east of the lake, in the most. bar- 
ren part of its borders, there is an inexhaustible mine 
of mineral pitch, the true natural pessaphalte, which, 
when mixed with suet, is used for graving vessels. 
The vapours exhaled from this mine are so inflam- 
mable, that during night phosphoric fires are con- 
tinually seen, in their appearance resembling light- 
ning. They serve as a light: house and compass to the 
Spaniards and Indians who navigate the lake, and 
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along the coast to the eastward, we come next to the Caraccas. 
5 of ManAcAlBo, which, though in itself an excelWW- 
ent harbour, is rendered almost inaccessible by a Ports, 
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Caraccas. who have no other object for observation but the sun 
by day, and these fires at night. : 
“The lake of Valencia, though not so extensive as 


that of Maracaibo, is much more interesting, both 
from its beauty and utility. It is of an oblong form, 
about thirteen leagues and a half in length, and its 

reatest breadth is four. Though twenty rivers dis- 
charge themselves into this lake, it has no visible 
outlet ; yet neither its depth nor its extent appear to 
increase. To account for this singular circumstance, 
it has been supposed that there must be at the bot- 
tom of the lake a subterraneous channel, through 
which its waters are continually discharged ; and in 
support of this theory it is observed, that boats sail 
with rapidity from the borders to the centre, where 
some dangers are encountered, but return to the bor- 
ders with more difficulty. Nothing can be more 
magnificent and charrfing than the scenery round 
the lake of Valencia. The rich and beautiful valley 
in which it is situated, surrounded with mountains 
except on the west, and the numerous islands scat- 
tered over its bosom, give it a strong resemblance to 
Loch Lomond, the most interesting of our Scottish 
lakes. The unfading verdure which adorns its banks, 
the endless variety of birds which sport in the neigh- 
bouring woods, vying with each other in the beauty 
of their plumage and the melody of their notes, and 
the fine plantations which extend from it in all direc- 
tions, fill the heart of the spectator with a kind of 
rapture, which only the magnificence of nature can 
impart. Mr Semple saw on this lake the first sail 
which had ever been spread here, and naturally hail- 
ed it as the germ of future improvement. 


bar of quick sand at its entrance, which is never co 
vered with water beyond the depth of ten or twelve 
feet. Proceeding in the same direction, we come to 
Coro, whose port lies open from north to north-east. 
In this port the water continues to deepen as we ap- 
proach the shore; but neither its accommodations, 
nor its commodities, are such as to render it a place 
of great resort. After leaving Coro, we meet with 
nothing that deserves the name of a harbour till we 
come to Porto CaBELLo, better known by the name 
of Porto Bello, which, for space, beauty, convenience, 
and safety, is by far the finest harbour on the whole 
coast of America. The whole of the Spanish nav: 

might ride here without confusion; and the hig 

lands which encompass it are so happily disposed, as 
to shelter it from the fury of any wind that blows. 
In the unruffled tranquillity of its surface, it resembles 
a pond rather than a port upon those tropical seas, 
which are always agitated with more or less violence. 
Porto CanRrTLo, the name given to it by the Spa- 
niards, imports, that a ee at anchor is more ef- 
fectually secured here by a single rope, than else- 
where by the strongest cables. Its anchorage, which 
owes nothing to art, is so commodious, that the 
largest ships may lie alongside of the wharf, and 
load and unload without the assistance of lighters. 
Three leagues to windward of this port is the bay of 
Turiamo, which extends one league from north to 
south, but which, having no shelter from the north 
wind, is seldom visited by merchants, to whom the 


Tides, On the northern coast of this country, from Cape commodities of the adjacent countries hold out no 
winds, &e. de la Vela to Cape Paria, the tides are so irregular temptations. The same remark is applicable to the 
and imperceptible as to be entirely overlooked in ‘bays of Patanemo, Borburata, and Sienega. Having 
nautical reckonings and calculations ; whilst on the passed these, we find ourselves next in the bay of 
eastern coast from Cape Paria to Dutch Guiana, Ocumana, five leagues east of Porto Bello. This is 
they are so powerful as to command the anxious a commodious and well sheltered harbour, defended 
observation of all navigators who frequent those la- on the east by a battery mounting eight pieces of 
titudes. The bearings of the coasts are the obvious cannon of the calibre of 8 or 12. At the distance 
cause of that remarkable difference. The winds are of one league from the port is the village of Ocu- 
much more regular on the coasts, where nothing de- mara, watered by a river of the same name, which 
ranges their natural direction, than in the interior of discharges itself into the bay, at the bottom of the 
the country, where they are subject to local influence. port. The next port of any consequence which we 
The trade wind, which prevails at sea in these lati- meet with is that of Guavna, whose road is always 
tudes, is likewise the common breeze on the coasts; so open to the breeze, that the sea is kept there in a 
with this difference, that at sea it is constant, but on state of continual agitation ; and the violence of the 
the coasts it blows only from nine or ten o’clock inthe winds frequently occasions damage to the ships which 
morning till the evening. It blows from north-east ride at anchor. The surge is very strong: and act- 
by east; and is succeeded every night by an opposite ing at the bottom, as wah as on the surface of the 
wind, which is called the land-breeze. But this pe- water, keeps the sand in constant agitation, and de- 
riodical succession, though general, is not without posits it in such quantities upon the anchors, that 
exceptions. before they have been fixed for a month it is impos- 
Por Pursuing the same course which we observed in sible to hoist them. To avoid the certain loss of their 


our enumeration of the rivers, we come first to the 

ort of Porrera, about six leagues east of Cape 
de la Vela. This port admits only small vessels : 
but in the harbour of Bayanonpa, four leagues far- 
ther to the windward, vessels of the largest size can 


anchor without being exposed to the smallest danger 


from the winds. Both these ports are in possession 

of the Indians, who derive from a pearl fishery in the 

road of Bayahonda the only article they have to bar- 

ter with the Dutch and English. As we proceed 
4s 


cables, every vessel is obliged to hoist anchor once 


in eight days. The depth of water does not exceed 


eight fathoms at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from the beach; and to complete the catalogue of 


its inconveniences, that species of worms, called 


tarets, which is so destructive to shipping, commits 
greater ravages here than in any port of the Carac- 
cas. Yet, in spite of all these unfavourable circum- 
stances, the harbour of Guayra is more frequented 
than any other upon the coast. Between Guayra 
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and Cape Codera, tlie distance is twenty-five leagues. 
— The coast then takes a direction to the south-east, 
and conducts us to the lake of Tacaricua, about 

thirteen and a half distance from the Cape. 
form this lake exactly reeembles a bay, a name 
it would certainly have obtained, were it not 
for a bar of quicksand, which frequently cuts off its 
communication with the sea. Its form is circular ; 
and from the sea on the north-east to its deepest re- 
cess on the south-east, it measures about seven 
The next port we meet with is Bancz- 
Lona, which is so shallow as to be incapable of ad- 
— — peel any considerable size, and affords 
no but against the breeze. At the distance 
of one league to the north, however, the island of 
’ cha presents, on its south side, a safe harbour 
for ships of any magnitude. From Barcelona the 
coast runs to the north-east as far as Cumana, at the 
distance of two leagues. The intermediate space is 
filled with a chain of islands not far separated from 
the coast. Some of these are provided with bays and 
harbours, none of which, however, are of such im- 


— to merit particular notice. The port of 
UMANA.is well sheltered against the inclemency of 
the weather; but we forbear giving any particular 
description of it, till we come to speak of the go- 
vernment and town of the same name. To the east 
of Cumana, at a considerable distance, is the GuLF 
of Cariaco, formed by a part of the coast of Cu- 
mana, the point of Araya, and the Barrigon. This 
— ten leagues from east to west, and is 
three to four leagues broad. Towards the 
centre its depth is from 80 to 100 fathoms. Pro- 
tected 5 mea mountains from every wind 
except the trade wind, its surface is in general as 
smooth as a lake: to that wind, however, it is en- 
tirely exposed, and its waters of course are agitated 
in 5 — to the strength of the breeze. In this 
als, ie lake of Eveco, the Gurintar, and Juanantar, 
are three very convenient for loading. The 
point of Araya, lying east from the — the 
river of that name, is rendered dangerous by its low- 
ness, and by a sand bank, on the north-east, almost 
on a level with the surface, which advances two 
l into the sea. To this point, however, the 
attention of those who arrive from Europe must be 
directed, if they wish to make an easy entrance to 
the of Cumana. For that purpose it is abso- 
dune to bear off from the north- east and 
south-west till they have doubled the point; after 
which they may coast along the shore for half a 
league. Advanci Aale abs east, we arrive at a 
large gulf, which the Spaniards call Gol ro Triste, 
but which is known to the French and English by 
the name of the Gunr of Paria. On the west of 
this gulf is that part of Terra Firma, called Paria, 
and on —— isle of Trinidad. From these 
two lands on the north, two points jut out, between 
which lie — inc — these two 
points n east and west. i 
close the gulf on the north, 


i 


‘tween them, a space in which are four openings cal- 
Jed the mouths of the by which the super- 
fluous waters of the gulf are di T 


openings, being two leagues — 
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cachacares. In this inlet to the 


do the inhabitants 
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the west between Point Paria and the island of Cha- 

é gut there is nothing 
dangerous except a rock which just emerges from 
the surface at two cables length from the island of 
Chacachacares. Between this island and that of 
Navios is a second and smaller mouth, called. the 
Vessels. Its channel, lying from north to south-east, 
renders it very good for the going out, but very bad 
for the entrance of ships. A third mouth, called 
the mouth of Huevos, (Ege's mouth), is formed by 
the isle of Navios on the west, and that of Monas on 
the east. Lying in a direction from north, north-east, 
to south, south-east, it is much more convenient for en- 
tering than going out. The fourth mouth is between 
Trinidad, and the point that is most to the west south- 


‘west of that island. It is called the mouth de Los Mo- 


nos, (Monkey's Mouth), probably because it is ren - 
dered narrower and more difficult by a rock, which, 
from its position in the centre, occasions a continua! 
commotion, while, at the same time, the land of Tri- 


nidad, by excluding the winds, occasions a calm 


which is but rarely interrupted by momentary gusts. 
This gulf is twenty-five ues from east to west, 
and fifteen from north to south. In all that extent 
the anchorage is good, but the depth varies from 
eight to thirty fathoms: the coast of Paria, 
the 33 are much less. This is in fact a 
real port, which, in extent and » is scarcely 
surpassed by the finest in the world. Its bottom is 
muddy, except on the coast of Terra Firma, where 
there are shoals and banks of sand. Though the 
waters of this gulf have been said by some authors 
to be fresh, they are in reality as salt as those of the 
sea. A considerable volume of water is poured into 
it on the south south-west, by different mouths of 
the Oronoko, with a velocity which greatly incom- 
modes vessels steering that way on their passage. 
Depons thinks it probable that a part of 
ters have, in the progress of ages, detached 
Terra Firma what 1s at present called Trinidad, 
that their ravages will not cease till they have open- 
ed the mouths of the Dragon, and thrown them- 
selves into the ocean. The currents, which are al- 
ways carried into the sea by the channels of these 
mouths, render it impossible to enter, Beuy f rly by 
the small ones, unless the winds be highly favour- 
able. Nor is it less difficult to enter on the south 
than it is on the north. It cannot be attempted with 
safety unless the wind be from the south · east, and then 
it is necessary to coast it to the south of the island of 
Trinidad as far as point Hicacos, which must be 
approached within two cables in order to 
pass between that point and a shoal in the middle of 
the channel, formed by the same point and the small 
island of Soldado. There are several and roads 
along the coast of Paria which, y facilitate the 
communication with Trinidad. 
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Ports. 


After this detailed account of the climate, the na- Agricn!- 


tural history, and physical as 
becomes an interesting inquiry, what improvement 

N l make of the = which na- 
ture has so liberally afforded ? Few parts of Spanish 
America are under better cultivation than —— 
because when its mines disappointed the expectations 
of its conquerors, they were compelled to depend ox 

3 1 


pect of this country, it ture. 


—— popwels denied. The luxuriant vegetation of its val 
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Caraccas. the productions of the soil for the riches which its 


lies might well inspire the most sanguine hopes; and, 
in the hands of a people trained to habits of regular 
industry, would soon have become a source of am- 
pler and more substantial wealth than could ever be 
derived from the mines of Mexico and Peru. But 
the Spaniards, intent as they were on riches, were 
too indolent, or too unskilful to reap the full benefit 
of their situation; and though agriculture flourishes 
more in Caraccas than in any other of the Spanish 
provinces, it is at this day so imperfect as scarcely 
to raise the one-thousandth part of the produc- 
tion which this favoured country might be easily 
made to yield. 
Cacao, an indigenous production of this part of 
America, naturally attracted their first attention. 
It was soon adopted as one of their most fa- 
vourite aliments; and in the mother country the 
relish for chocolate became so strong, that it was re- 
garded as even more indispensable than bread. Plan- 
tations of cacao were accordingly multiplied in Ca- 
raccas, and the congenial soil, answering the fondest 
wishes of the planters, yielded crops of this valuable 
fruit no less excellent than abundant. To the mer- 
chant the best recommendation of cacao is, that it 
comes from Caraccas; but even there its qualities 


vary in different provinces. ‘The cacao of Oriuco is 


superior to that of other places, and weighs twenty 
per cent. more than an equal quantity of any other. 
Next to that is the cacao of the coast, which is pre- 
ferred to that of the interior. The plantations of 
cacao are all either to the north of the chain of 
mountains which coast the sea, or in the interior 
country. Two principal crops of them are gathered 
in a year; one about St John’s day, the other to- 
wards the end of December. The cacao ripens, how- 
ever, and is gathered during the whole year. But 
in all seasons the planters of Caraccas endeavour, as 
far as possible, to collect their crops only at the wane 
of the moon, imagining that the nuts are then more 
solid, and less liable to spoil. Some of them, how- 
ever, ridicule this practice, as no less inconvenient than 
absurd; because, if the harvest continue only during 
the fifteen days of the moon's decline, much of the 
ripe frujt must be left rotting on the tree, and a 
great loss would thus be incurred by suspending the 
harvest during the moon’s increase. More attention 
is paid to the culture and preparation of cacao in the 
eastern part of Terra Firma, than in any other part 
of the world; and to this attention, as much perhaps 
as to the excellence of the soil, must we ascribe that 
superiority which the cacao raised here possesses over 
that of every other country. P g 
Till the year 1744, cacao was the only article of 
cultivation in Caraccas. At that time two indivi- 
duals introduced the culture of indigo, which, in spite 
of strong prejudices against it, succeeded so well, 
that all new plantations were now prepared for in- 
digo. The vallies of Aragoa, where it was first cul- 
tivated, exhibited an unexampled and astonishing ra- 
pidity of increase. Over immense plains, lying till 
then in a state of nature, plantations of indigo rose 
as if by enchantment. And the concourse of culti- 
vators gave rise to many new villages, and restored 


others from a state of ruin to the elegance and im- Caraeca®, 
portance of cities. The culture of indigo has ex-— 
tended from the vallies of Aragoa to the south-west Agticul- - 
as far as Varinas. None of it appears on the coast; 
nor eastward of the town of Caraccas to the gulf of 
Paria, nor southward to the Oronoko. To enter in- 
to a detail of the process by which indigo is prepared, 
would be here out of place. We may only observe, 
that the inhabitants of Terra Firma, instead of sus- 
pending it in sacks, after fermentation, dry it under 
sheds. This method, though tedious, is favourable 
to the quality of the indigo. It thus acquires greater 
hardness and lustre, and its weight, in proportion to 
bulk, is considerably more than that of indigo dried 
in the sun. In packing this commodity, hkewise, 
the Spaniards have adopted a better method than 
that which is usually followed. Instead of putting 
it into barrels, they pack it in sacks of coarse linen, 
over which a calf’s hide is so hermetically sewed as 
to be quite impenetrable. These packages, which 
are called ceroons, possess great advantages over 
barrels, They are more solid, more convenient for 
transportation, nor are they liable to any damage 
from the rough usage which they may encounter 
on their conveyance Fins the place of manufacture 
to any European port, or from the carelessness and un- 
skilfulness of carriers in their subsequent circulation, 
Cotton, though long known in Caraccas, was 80 Cotten. 
much neglected, that, previous to the year 1782, a 
hundred plants formed about the proportion of the 
largest plantation, ‘The success of the indigo plan- 
tations, affording a sufficient proof that the soil of 
that country was not adapted exclusively to the cul - 
ture of cacao, at length induced some planters to 
pay attention to the cultivation of cotton; and 
their suecess was so flattering, that the cotton plant 
soon occupied a considerable portion of the vallies of 
Aragoa, Valencia, Araure, Barquisimeto, Varinas, 
Cumana, and several other places in the provinces of 
Caraccas. As the cotton is destroyed by frequent 
or heavy rains, the coast from Cape de la Vela to 
Cape Paria, which attracts the clouds, is improper 
for its culture, and, of course, no cotton plantations 
are there to be found. In the dependencies’ of Ca- 
raccas, cotton is planted only in the months of May 
and June; because, as the plants blossom always in 
November, those planted in July r would 
be surprised by the blossoming season before they 
had reached their natural growth, and had acquired 
the consisteney necessary to perfect fruetification. 
Contrary to the practice of the French colonies, who 
plant their cotton trees in a quincunx form, the Spa- 
niards of Caraccas plant on straight lines, drawn 
with a cord, and separated by a space of seven or 
eight feet. The holes to receive the seed are four 
feet distant from one another, and into each are 
thrown five or six grains, not more than the half of 
which generally rise. The worms, so destruetive to 
the cotton - plant in other countries, never attacked it 
in the vallies of Aragoa until the year 1802, and their 
appearance was probably occasioned by the abun- 
dant rains which fell in the four preceding years. 
Though less skilful, perhaps, in the culture and pre- 
paration of their cotton than the lish, French, 
and Dutch, the Spaniards at least pack it more con- 
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Caraccas. u. Instead of stuffing it into unwieldy bales accas. 
col three hundred weight, as is usually done, they generally in the vicinities of towns, because there 7 
Agricul small packages » quintal, which, by the aid the sale is readiest, and the — facilities are af. uf. 

tures al presses, are reduced to so small a compass, that forded to cultivation. The p of Terra Firma 

package is not more than fifteen inches in length, are very skilful in distinguishing the qualities of soil 

* pm — ten to twelve in breadth. Each package which sugar requires, of which the excellence of their 

is in general covered with an ox’s hide, in sucha sugar affords an indisputable proof. Before the year 

manner as to protect the cotton from all damage. 1796, all their plantations contained the same cane 

Coffee. Coffee, which, in the colonies of every other na - that is raised in the other colonies. At that time, 

tion, had, for more than half a century, formed an the cane of Otaheite was brought from Trinidad, 

important branch of commerce, was cultivated inthe and its advantages seemed so t that it was gene- 

Transatlantic dominions of Spain merely as an arti- rally adopted. Notwithstanding the excellence of 

cle of domestic consumption, till Don Barthelemy soil in Caraccas, its sugar, from want of due care 

Blandin, in 1784, devoted to its exclusive cultiva- and skill in the different stages of its preparation, 

tion a property which he possessed in the valley of is much inferior in crystallization and whiteness to 

Chacao, within one league of the town of Caraccas. that of the other colonies. The alkali which they 

The valley of Aragoa, where all the enterprise and employ consists chiefly of ashes, which, besides giv- 

activity of the Spaniards seems to be concentrated, ing the sugar a brown tinge, prevents it from acqui- 

was the first to slope this new branch of cultiva- ring the proper consistence. Their method of drying 

tion; and so rapid and general was the influence of the sugar appears likewise very exceptionable. 7 

its example, that not only all the new plantations, spread it upon an elevated platform, covered by a 

commenced since 1796, are in coffee, but many plant- grooved roof. In fair weather, they shove aside this 

ers have abandoned cacao and indigo to make way roof, that the sugar may be per to the rays of 

for its cultivation. Still, however, the culture of the sun. The sugar, however, has time to regain, 

is so far from having attained the increase of during the rains, or from the dampness of the night, 

which it is susceptible in this extensive and fertile the humidity which the sun had drawn off ; and the 

country, that the quantity produced, independent of transitions from dry to damp, and from damp to dry, 

what is used for domestic consumption, does not ex- necessarily destroy the grain of the sugar, and pre- 

ceed 1,000,000 pounds. Less attention is paid by vents it from being sufficiently consolidated to render 

the Spaniards to their coffee in the various stages of it durable. Another cause of the general inferiority 

its growth, as well as in its preparation, than its im- of sugar in Caraccas is, that the planters find their 

jortance demands. The weeding of it, in particu- interest in selling as sugar a mass composed of all the 

„is so much neglected, that the young plants molasses, and of eight tenths of the mucilage, which 

have to le continually against weeds, which are justly regarded in the other colonies as heteroge- 

not only impede their growth, but threaten their ex- neous particles. The poor, who subsist principally 

istence. In gathering the crop they are equally care- on this impure compound, re it at a small ex- 

less. The cherry which has just begun to redden, pence, and habit makes them prefer it to clayed su- 

as well as that which is thoroughly red, is indiscri-P gar. For the fabrication of the guarapo, too, this 

inately gathered, and delivered to the process of compound is much preferable to clayed sugar, be- 

fermentation, which is itself defective. 205 cause it possesses, in a superior degree, the princi- 

In all the other European colonies situated be- ples of fermentation. In a short time, the manufac- 


Sugar. 


taveen the tropics, sugar is the prime article of com- 
mercial produce. In Caraccas, it enjoys only a se- 
condary rank; for, though it is raised in consider- 
able quantities for home consumption, scarcely an 
of it is exported. The quantities of sugar whi 
the Spaniards devour, furnish a sufficient explana- 
tion of the deficiency of this branch of their com- 
merce. The inhabitants of Caraccas, without dis- 
tinction of condition, fortune, or colour, make su- 
gar the principal article of their food. Guarapo, an 
intoxicating beverage, of which all classes, particu- 
larly those of inferior rank, are passionately fond, is 
produced by the fermentation of s in water. In 
the banquets of the rich, confectionary holds the 
most distinguished place. Their deserts sometimes 
consist of two or three hundred dishes of su 
tastefully arranged and moulded into every s 
that can be eames 1 admiration of t 
company. In a wi re is not a single neg: 
ae freeman or slave, whose meal does not — 
sist of a little cacao boiled in a great quantity of wa- 
ter, and a darge lump of coarse sugar, which he eats 
like bread. It can scarcely be wondered, then, that 
tugar should make such a trifling figure among the 


ture of sugar will probably be much improved in the 
provinces of Caraccas ; for the valuable work of Du- 
trone on the history of the cane, and on the means of 
obtaining sugar in greater quantity, and of better qua- 
lity, than by the ordinary process, is in the hands of 
several planters, who are prevented from applying its 
principles only by the difficulty of procuring the 
proper utensils. 


The cultivation of tobacco was at first free; but Tobacco. 


the necessities of the state, and the expences of the 
government of Caraccas and its dependencies, at 
length induced the king to reserve to himself the ex- 
clusive privilege of planting and selling it here, as he 
had done long before in the kingdoms of Mexico, 
Peru, and Santa Fe. A cedule, executed in 1779, 
severely prohibited all persons from sowing tobacco, 
and fixed upon the places which were considered the 
most suitable in the different provinces for cultiva- 
ting and preparing tobacco on the king’s account. 
In each of these places administrations were esta- 
blished, all subject to a director-general of tobacco, 
residing at Caraccas, with a salary of 4000 dollars. 
The persons entrusted with these administrations, dis- 
tribute allotments of the land appropriated to the 
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Caraccas. culture of tobacco to such as apply for them, The 


Agricul 


ture, 


Low state 
of agricul- 
tyre. 


vantity allotted is proportioned to the abilities of 
che grantee, and to the — of —— now 
he engages to employ. vances of money ar 
even 455 to hum, en are dedueted from the 
amount of the first tobacco he delivers to the exche- 
ner. An express injunction is laid upon him, to 
sow all the land given’ him with tobacco alone, and 
to deliver to the king’s officers all the tobacco which 
he raises, without retaining a single leaf; and he is 
paid according to the quality. The Spaniards of 
Caraccas give their tobacco two kinds of prepara- 
tion: one of which they term cura seca, or the dry’ 
preparation ; and the other cura negra, or black pre- 
paration. The only distinction of the cura negra 
consists in the degree of fermentation which it re- 
ceives. The object of this preparation is to obtain 
from it a juice highly esteemed in the country. For 
this purpose it undergoes an operation which blackens 
it, and from that circumstance it derives its name.’ 
Both the cura seca and cura negra are divided into 
three qualities, the prices of which, paid to the cul- 
tivators by the king, are very different. In classing 
them, great abuses take place, which the law has 
never been able to prevent. According to a wise, 
but ineffectual regulation, passed on the 2d of June 
1787, the delivery, reception, weight, and qualities 
of the tobacco, must be determined according to 
certain forms, in presence of the factor, book-keeper, 
administrator of thé magazines, the visitor or inspec- 
tor, the cultivator, and the — — of 
the plantations. The tobacco is classed by the in- 
spector, who is not to be impeded in the discharge of 
his duty. The cultivator, if dissatisfied, may appeal 
to the assistants, whose unanimous voice can change 
the classification ; if they are divided in opinion, they’ 
refer the decision to persons of experience. Though 
the tobacco may not have all the qualities requisite 
to preserve it for a length of time, it is received ac- 
cording to its class and value, provided its corrup- 
tion does not take place within five or six months, 
While the tobacco 1s weighed in presence of the 
above-mentioned company, the steel-yard is held 
by one of the guards nominated by the administra- 


tion, Two invoices are made of it, and signed by 


all the assistants. One of them remains at the fac- 
tory, the other is consigned to the commissary-gene- 
ral of the plantations. The cultivator is paid for 
his tobacco at the following rates: For a quintal of 
the cura negra, first quality, eleven dollars ; second 
quality, ten; third quality, seven. For a quintal of 
the cura seca, first quality, ten dollars; second qua- 
lity, eight; third quality, three. 

A stranger, in travelling through this country, 
the most lovely and luxuriant perhaps in the world, 
is astonished to find its plantations so trifling and 
unproductive. A planter is considered rich, whose 
annual income amounts to 4000 or 5000 dollars ; nor 
are there twenty plantations within the captain-gene- 
ralship of Caraceas which yield a greater revenue. 
‘This is not owing to an over-minute division of pro- 
perty ; but it is rare to see one.tenth of a plantation 
cultivated. It is a fact, extremely disgraceful to the 
government of Caraccas, or to the inactivity of its in- 
habitants, that, in this wide and fertile district, there 


is raised not one-tenth part of the produce which the Caraccas 
industry of the French extorts from St Domingo, a wet, 
country 200 times less spacious, incomparably less : griculy 
watered and less fertile, and with not more than 
one-half of the white population, 5 , 
Five causes are assigned by Depons for this backward Causes 
state of cultivation. The first is, the number of mort- —.— rv 
gages with which every estate in Caraccas is more or on 
ess burdened. As the Spaniards never alienate any ment of 
property, however poor they may be in reality, they agricul- 
must still maintain the appearance of wealth. When tre- 
in want of money, they borrow it at an interest of 
5 per cent. on their landed possessions’: loans, which 
are the more easy, because the low state of commerce 
prevents money from rising to a high rate. * 
A still more serious evil arises from the pious le- 
gacies and prebends with which many estates are en- 
cumbered. These legacies, augmenting from genera- 
tion to generation, cannot be bought up by payment 
of the capital, but keep the planter under an obliga- 
tion to pay regular interest, and thus deprive him of 
the means of increasing his productions. It would 
be infinitely more conducive to the public prosperity,’ 
if all these pious donations were discharged’ in full, 
even though it should be necessary to sell all or part 
of the fast property, rather than suffer them to ac- 
cumulate on the possessions, the annual interests of 
which consume their revenues, and paralyse the in- 
dustry of the most active proprietors. Adverse sea- 
sons, which destroy two or three crops successively, 
ruin for ever a planter, however industrious he may 
be, who is burdened with mortgages. The debt is 
continually augmented by expences ; chagrin over- 
comes his activity ; his property is sequestrated, and 
passes with the same charges to another planter, who 
is threatened with the same fate. 
A third obstacle to culture, more pernicious, if. 
possible, in its operation than the two former, is the 
pride of the planters, who disdain to take any charge’ 
of their plantations, which they entrust wholly to- 
overseers. To this is added their extravagant mode 
of living. Every proprietor has his residence in a 
city, where his retinue of servants and household ex- 
pences are regulated according to the revenue of the 
plantation, which is generally caleulated on the pro- 
ceeds of the most fertile and prosperous year. The 
expenditures, of course, almost invariably exceed the 
receipts; and the planter accuses the seasons or the’ 
laws for the difficulties in which he is involved by 
his own indiscretion.’ : 


ure. 
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be done, however, he must be handsomely paid; and 
every Spaniard in America considers a remittance of 


0 — 
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splendid honour. — 
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nish a considerable number of active and useful la- Caracas. 


money to Madrid as a preliminary essential to the 
of his solicitation, Many plantations are 

sed, in order to raise these necessary remit- 
tances; the source of landed wealth is thus dried 
at any rate, men aspiring to public distine- 

$, cannot to the concerns of an estate, 
whatever riches it might yield, can confer no 


ter of the overseers is, in general, such 
as might be expected amidst this universal misma- 
Without honour, emulation, or intelli- 
are indebted, even for the indifferent 
they raise, to a fertility which seems to 
their ignorance and 8 — few plan- 
ons whic r, are conducte proprietors 
themselves, 1 it 92 their revenues, an 
proud of the name of cultivators. Those which de- 
cline, belong — a to persons who only visit 
them as strangers, and 
extravagance and dissipation, or in the pursuit of fa- 
vours and employs, disdain the low cares of a plan- 
ter, and would think themselves insulted by being 
supposed to know any thing of the condition of their 
own estates. 

The last cause assigned by Depons for the decline 
of culture, is the want of a sufficient number of 
ne Though the Spaniards were never allow- 
ed the direct importation of negroes from Africa, 
they were permitted to purchase them in the Antilles, 
to pay for them in the produce of the country, ex- 
cepting cacao, and to resell them in Terra Firma. 
But the revolt of the negroes in St Domingo, in 
1791, spread such an universal alarm, that for twelve 

ars, not a single negro arrived in Caraccas. The 

bours of the country of necessity languished, its 

roductions were diminished, and a new supply of 

bourers became indispensably requisite. Caution, 
however, was necessary, lest negroes should be im- 
ported from the French colonies, who would bring 
along with them the seeds of revolt. With a view 
of supplying the provinces, permission was given by 
the king to Edward Barry & Co. for the introduc- 
tion of 4000 negroes; but the grantee’s death ar- 
rested the operation, and only particular permissions 
were given. Two merchants obtained, in May 1804, 
two of these permissious, each amounting to fifteen 
hundred negroes. » By this regulation, those who in- 
troduce black slaves are known, and can be made 
answerable for any irregularity in their behaviour. 
Still, however, these supplies are et inadequate to 
a country which does not contain the 20th part of 
the population necessary to cultivate it; where the 
births of slaves are far less numerous than the va- 
eancies made by their deaths, and where the benevo- 
lence and piety of the masters annually transfer a 
considerable number of individuals from the class of 
slaves to that of freedmen. We can hardly agree 
with Depons with regard to the strong necessity of 
facilitating the i of ne but we cor- 
dially a with him in considering the employment 
of the idle hands of free men of colour, and of the 
— of doctrinaries — missions as a measure of 
the last importance to the agricultural prosperity of 
Caraccas. The Can Islands, — youth ave 
a decided predilection for America, might also fur- 


gence, 
cro 


who, in the indulgence of 
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bourers ; and were the salaries of workmen punctu- 
ally paid, and — 9 — * ene would 
ive place to activity, an icultural operations 
— 15 on with ks rit ands er Mr Semple, 
who visited Carracas little more than a year ago, in- 
forms us, that charming plantations extend in all di- 
rections from the town of Maracai, and have an air 
of prosperity and activity which he was at a loss to 
account for, till he learned, that on these plantations 
work was chiefly performed by free labourers, and 
that the use of slaves for the great purposes-of so- 
ciety was, Comparatively speaking, little known. 


rom this view of the state of agriculture in Ca- Commerce 


raccas, it follows almost as a corollary, that its com- 
merce must be in a very 3 condition. A 
nation, which, even at this day, estimates the value 
of its colonies by the quantities of gold and silver 
which they furnish, cannot be supposed to derive 
much advantage from the more substantial riches of 
their soil, or to be aware of the resources, almost in- 
exhaustible, that a well-regulated commerce. would 
open in a country, which, in 3 in climate, in 
the abundance and value of its vegetable produetions, 
has no parallel in any quarter of the globe. So lit- 
tle were the Spaniards capable of appreciating the 
value of their possessions in Terra Firma, that, for 
upwards of a century after the discovery of Carac- 
cas, it furnished to the parent country no article of 
commercial produce: one vessel alone arrived an- 
nually from Spain, not to receive any valuable cargo, 
but to convey the necessaries of life to a country ca- 
pable of maintaining the whole of Europe. It was 
not till the Dutch settlers in Curagoa had commen- 
ced a traffic with the neighbouring continent, about 
the middle of the 17th century, that the inhabitants 
of Caraccas began to perceive the advantages of their 
situation ; and the merchants of Spain thought it an 
important favour, to have permission to send two tra- 
ding vessels to Venezuela. The absurd policy of the 
court, whose permission to trade with its colonies, 
after being obtained with much difficulty and ex- 
pence, was rendered of little value by the enormous 
duties imposed on every article of merchandise, de- 
prived the Spaniards of all chance of successful com- 
petition with the traders from Holland, who could 
supply the same articles free of duties, and directly 
from the manufactories of Europe. The two Spa- 
nish vessels were compelled to sell their cargoes at a 
loss of sixty per cent.; and the other merchants of 
Spain, warned by their failure, left the Hollanders 
in the undisputed enjoyment of the trade to Carac- 
cas. The remainder of the I7th century elapsed 
without the arrival of one vessel from Spain; and, 
during that interval, the inhabitants, animated by 
the advantages of their commerce with the Dutch, 
had so far enriched their country by cultivation, that 
the annual amount of cacao, in the province of Ve- 
nezuela alone, exceeded sixty-five thousand quintals. 
The Spanish government, anxious to exclude fo- 
reigners from any participation of the riches of this 
flourishing province, established a severe inspection, 
for the purpose of preventing all communication 
with the Dutch; but, in spite of this expedient, 
not above one third of its produce found its way to: 
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‘araccas. i i i hile the residue went off second class, named articles of contribution, are those Caraccas. 
——— 8 88 as it was favoured by which, though of portions production, have received Peni — , 
Commerce. the situation of the country, and the interests of the in Spain a degree of workmanship, sufficient to change ex * 

ple, no efforts of government could prevent. At or to improve their form. The duties on these ar- 
oe some merchants of Biscay proposed to the ticles amount to about twelve and a half per cent. 
king, in 1728, to destroy, at their own expence, the The third class comprehends all articles imported from 
trade of foreigners with the province of Venezuela, foreign countriesto Spain,and ultimately sent to Ame~ 
on condition that they should be permitted to sup- rica. The duty on such articles, on their entry into 
ply the country, and export its produce to the me- Spain, is fifteen per cent.; on their departure for 
tropolis. To this proposal his majesty acceded, America, seven per cent.; at their arrival, seven per 
though not without imposing conditions, which seem- cent.; besides other moderate duties, which raise the 
ed calculated to deprive the company of almost all price of all foreign merchandize, imported from the 
the advantages which they expected from the grant. mother country, about forty-three per cent. With 
The justice, moderation, and activity of thiscompa- the exception of cacao, colonial productions pay but 
ny, while they conciliated the favour of the colonists, trifling duties on leaving America and on entering 
afforded complete satisfaction to the court, from Spain, and are totally exempt. from duty on their 
which they obtained the privilege of an exclusive exportation for foreign markets. The trade to Ca- 
commerce. Though this privilege does not appear raccas is far from being lucrative to the Spanish mer- 
to have been abused, it excited in Venezuela a gene- chants. Cargoes delivered in America acquire, by 
ral dissatisfaction, which was ready to break out in- a common calculation, a value of thirty per cent. 
to rebellion, when an expedient was adopted to re- above their price in Spain; and a merchant thinks 
move the suspicions, to which the hideous form of a himself fortunate, when he can sell the whole of his 
monopoly had very naturally given rise. It was commodities at thirty-three and a third per cent. 
agreed, in 1750, that an assembly should be formed above first cost, having thus a neat profit of only 
27 an equal number of members of the company, and three and a third per cent. Even this profit, scanty 
cultivators belonging to the country, in which the as it is, may be regarded as in a great measure fieti- 
governor-general of the province of Venezuela should tious; for it is doubtful, if it cover the losses to 
preside. By this assembly the price of cacao to the which the merchant is exposed, by the credit which 
company was to be decided; no variation of which he is obliged to give. ty 
was, in any case, to be permitted, without the for- In the year 1796, immediately before Spain de- 
mal assent of the assembly. Such of the planters clared war against Great Britain, the importations 
as were not satisfied with the established price, were from Spain to Caraccas amounted, in value, to 
allowed to send a sixth part of their cacao to Spain, 3,118,8114 dollars, the importation duties on which 
on their own account, and in the vessels of the com- were 281,328 dollars, The exports to Spain, in 
pany. Notwithstanding the restrictions with which the same yeat, were estimated at 2,098,316 dol. 
this company was hampered, its success was so great, lars, the duties on which amounted to 138,052 dol- 
and its influence on the cultivation of the province lars. Since that period trade has rapidly declined, 
so beneficial, that, in less than thirty years, the quan- owing partly no doubt to the war, but much more 
tity of cacao exported annually rose from 65,000 to the indolence and pride of the inhabitants, among 
quintals to 110,659; and Venezuela acquired an air whom commerce is considered as degrading to peo- 
of prosperity unknown in any other Spanish colony. ple of rank; to the injudicious restrictions imposed 
In time, however, the company so far forgot the by government; and to the carelessness of those em- 
principles of honour and moderation, as to employ ployed by the court to detect and remedy abuses. 
its wealth in tampering with the assembly, destined Almost the whole commerce of this country is 
to curb its cupidity, and even to engage with the now carried on by European Spaniards, chiefly Ca- 
Dutch in the contraband trade, which it had solemn- talonians, and by Islenos, or islanders from the Ca- 
ly pledged itself to destroy. Such irregularities ne- naries. A spirit of union, and a strong provincial 
cessarily occasioned its dissolution; and by a decree dialect, binds the Catalonians together, and gives 
of the Spanish government, of the 12th October them a considerable advantage in all commercial trans- 
1778, the commerce with Caraccas was declared free actions. When a cargo arrives, one or two Catale- 
to all natives of Spain, and, in effect, to all the Spa- nians conclude the bargain, when all the rest, who 
nish colonies, The import and export duties under- have any interest in it, appear for their share in the di- 
went at the same time such a reform, as seemed cal- vision. The indolent natives, far from being jealous, 
culated to combine the advantages accruing to the of this appropriation of their commerce by strangers, 
revenue from the proceeds of the custom-house, with are accustomed to boast that their rich and abundant 
the necessary protection to national industry and com- productions, while they exempt them from the ne- 
mercial enterprize, and the supply of Spanish Ame- cessity of going to Europe, draw Europeans to 
rica. Articles exported to the colonies are divided their country, and convert them into their servants. 
into three classes. The first class includes articles In this manner, says Mr. Semple, „ reason the 
of the growth or manufacture of Spain, which are Chinese, vain of their supposed superiority over all 
called free articles, because the duties to which they mankind. And in this manner might argue the sa- 
are subjected are comparatively trifling, though they vages of the South Seas, who behold Europeans vi- 
exceed nine and a half per cent., both on their lea- siting them, but who never visit Europe.“ 
ving Spain, and on their entry into America. The Though in Caraccas, as in all the provinces of Revenue. 
N 3 upon 
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Curaccas. Spanish. America, the taxes are numerous and op- 


preasive, the government establishment is so expen- 
sive, that, till'a very recent period, the expesdicure 
exceeded the revenue by at least two-thirds. While 
the receipts of the treasury continued thus insigni- 
ficant, both the civil and military administration 
were concentrated in the person of the captain- 


As the revenue became more considerable, the sys- 
tem of management was changed; and, in 1777, an 
intendant was placed at the head of the finances, 
whose authority extends over the whole district. In 
his own department, the intendant is totally uncon- 


trouled. He has power to ordain any regulation 
which may seem necessary for the interior govern- 
ment of the finances, and nominates provisionally to 


every vacant office in the administration. In the dif- 
ferent provinces, he has delegates or governors, who 
in their respective jurisdictions administer the public 
money, direct the ordinary expences, and determine 
provisionally on all difficulties arising within their li- 
mits, on the collection of duties. They can autho- 
rise no extraordinary expenditure, however, without 
the concurrence of the intendant; and to him, in 
case of any dispute about the collection of revenues, 
there always lies an appeal. To agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, the intendant is bound to di- 
rect his principal care. With regard to agriculture, 
he can make no regulation, but only transmits to the 
king his observations on the measures most proper 
for its encouragement. In — — to commerce and 
navigation, he is under no such restraint. Without 
any responsibility, he may repress the abuses he per- 
ceives, or issue ordinances for improving their sys- 
tem. The office of the intendant continues five years, 
during which he enjoys the rank of a field-mar- 
shall. His annual shy is 9000 hard dollars, and 
his other emoluments amount to double that sum. 
The business of the principal customhouses is con- 
ducted by a cashier or contador, and treasurer, who 
are royal officers, and whose duties are nearly the 
same. The accounts of the customhouses and re- 
ceivers are subject to the controul and revision of a 
tribunal de cuentas, or of accounts, which is com- 
posed of two officers, called contadores mayores, or 
chief auditors, These contadores must verify all 
accounts before they can be sent to Spain: they re- 
howe all questions of account, and enjoy their of- 
during the same time as the intendant. From 
the decisions of the court of accounts and the in- 
tendant, an lies to the supreme chamber of 
finance, of which the intendant is president. In de- 
scription, this system of financial authorities appears 
abundantly simple; but, in reality, there is no part, 
even of the Spanish dominions, in which the per- 
sous employed in collecting taxes are, in proportion 


to the amount of the revenue, more numerous than 


in Caraccas. ; g 

Our limits do not allow us to give a detailed ac- 
count of the different taxes levied in this govern- 
ment. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 


giving, in the following table, a statement of the 


receipts and expenditures of the different provinces, 
for five years, commencing in 1793. 
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Revenue 
Net receipts] Expences and taxes 
of all the of every 
Years, Taxes. kind. Balance. 
ard dollars Hard dollars.| Favour Against 
Hd, dol Hd. dollars. 
1793]1,312,188}]1,303,583} 191,365 
1794/1, 61,931 1,639,900 77,969 
1795|1,443,056 1,549,874 106,817 
179601, 389,804 1,049,247 340,565 
1797/1, 140, 788 1, 886,363 743,475 


This statement dags not comprise the sums arising 
from the culture and sale of tobacco, which belongs 
exclusively to the crown, because these sums are ad- 
ministered separately, and have their own peculiar 
bank and appropriation ; not the receipts from bulls, 
the power of distributing which was first granted by 
the Pope to the Spanish monarch, for the benefit of 
his subjects, who took arms against the infidels in the 
holy war- Though this war has long been at an 
end, the bulls still continue to arrive from his Holi- 
ness; and the blessings which they impart are con- 
sidered too precious, and their advantage to the ex- 


chequer is too important, to allow them to be easily 


renounced. These bulls annually produce 26,000 
hard dollars; and the exclusive sale of tobacco, de- 
ducting all charges, brings in 700,000 hard dollars 
a year. 

The first settlements of the Spaniards in this part 
of Terra Firma, were completely similar, in their 
history, to their other settlements in America. 
To this, as to the other regions of the New World, 
they were at first impelled by their thirst for gold; 
and the provinces which now compose the captain- 
generalship of Caraccas, as they contained no mines 
which could be wrought to much advantage, were 
long neglected by the Spanish government. Before 
these mines could be explored, however, it was ne- 
cessary that the original inhabitants of the country 
should be subdued. In this conquest the Spaniards 
had to encounter considerable difficulties, Many of 
their troops were cut off by sudden and unexpected 
onsets of the Indians; and they purchased, with no 


small loss of blood, a territory which they were . 


soon inclined to abandon, as altogether unprofitable: 
In our account of the mines of this dependency, we 
have already mentioned the disasters to which the 
Spaniards were exposed from the Indians. They at 
length, however, succeeded in their total subjuga- 
tion; and the same form of government was esta- 
blished here which had been ed for the other 
Spanish dominions in the western hemisphere. 

All the Spanish provinces in America are govern- 
ed-by representatives of the king, some of whom, as 
the governors of Mexico and » are named vice- 
roys; and others, as the governor of Caraccas, have 
the appellation of captains-general. The power of 
this governor is supreme in military affairs in the 
province of Venezuela, and its dependencies, Mara- 
eaibo, Varinas, Guiana, Cumana, and the islagd. of 
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Caraccas. Margaretta. He is likewise president of the royal au- 
— — dience, and of all the tribunals, excepting those which 


Govern- 
ment. 


relate to the royal treasures and to commerce. Al. 
though in the capacity of captain-general he may 
form whatever regulations he pleases without advice 
and without controul, he generally submits any case 
of importance to a junta de guerra, composed of the 
first military officers. He is exclusively charged with 
all political relations between the colonial govern- 
ment of foreign powers, and his particular district. 


In civil matters, his jurisdiction is confined to the. 


province af Venezuela. Maracaibo, Margaretta, Cu- 
mana, and Guiana, have each a governor, who ex- 
ercises the same civil powers in his own province that 
the governor of Caraccas enjoys in his. As the qua- 
lities of a good soldier are not always combined with 
the knowledge and habits essential to the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, the governor: is obliged, in 
all judicial affairs, to have recourse to a counsellor 
at law, entitled bis assistant, who records and signs 
the sentences. These sentences have no validity 
without the signature of the governor; and if they 
do not meet his approbation, he can pass the docu- 
ments to another person, termed assistant adhoc, who 
furnishes a new sentence. The governor may even 
give a decision contrary to the advice of these legal 
counsellors—a power which he never employs, how- 
ever, except in cases where it appears necessary, and 


may be readily justified. Though president of the 


royal audience, he has no voice in its deliberations, 
nor any influence, even by vote, on its decisions. 
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whom the king honours.with his confidence; to ad- Caraccas. 


mit them immediately whenever they visit them, and 
listen to them as fathers, chiefs, protectors, and pre- 
sidents. N 

The Cabildos are courts invested with the charge 
of police and of municipal affairs in the different 
towns, villages, and districts. They are composed 
in general of alcades in ordinary, or municipal offi- 
cers, regidors, and a syndic. By the constitution of 
the cabildos of Caraccas, the governor is president of 
all the cabildos within his district. The alcades are 
elected every year, on the first of January. In 
places which have no cabildos, the police, and admi- 
nistration of justice, is committed to a lieutenant of 
justice, whose, jurisdiction generally extends over 
three or four villages. For the exercise of his au- 
thority, which is almost unlimited, the lieutenant of 
justice is accountable only to the governor. His of- 
fice continues for two years, but he may be re-elect- 
ed. 

The forms and proceedings of all these tribu- 
nals are complicated, tedious, and expensive. No 
nation is so much addicted to litigation as the Spa- 
nish, both in Europe and America; hence the num- 
ber of judges, advocates, attornies, notaries, scriven- 
ers, alguazils, and clerks, is quite incalculable, and 
the citizens are divided into two classes, one of which 
is duped and ruined by the chicanery of the other, 
which supports and enriches itself by the follies. and 
misery of the simple and litigious. N i> 


Govern- 
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There is perhaps no country where an invading milita 
army would meet with fewer obstacles than in Ca- establish- 
raccas. Its sea-ports, indeed, are in general pretty ment. 


That court, where he represents the majesty of his 
sovereign, is the only tribunal which is permitted to 


investigate his actions. Great as the power of the 
captain- general is, he is in general prevented from 
abusing it, by the responsibility which he incurs, and 
the certainty of being called to a rigid aceount for 
every act of his administration. His office termi- 
nates in seven years, and no sooner is his successor 
nominated, than a commissary is appointed to receive 
his resignation, This commissary immediately an- 
nounces, in the most public manner, the time and 
place appointed for the examination of the transac- 
tions of the late governor; and all who have any 
complaints against him are invited to attend and sub- 
stantiate their charges, that strict justice may be 
awarded. The results of these examinations are for- 
warded to the council of the Indies, who decide on 
them definitively. 

The Royal Audience is a council, composed of a 
president, (che captain-general), a regent, three oidors, 
two fiscals, one for civil and criminal affairs, the other 
for the finances; a reporter, and an alguazil major. 
This audience is invested with a power of superin- 
tendance over all other constituted authorities, not 
even excepting the ecclesiastical tribunal. The cap- 
tain-general is charged by the king to consult the 
audience on every extraordinary emergency; and 
they enjoy the very uncommon privilege of corre- 
sponding with his majesty without the knowledge of 
the governor. . a 


The members of this audience are distinguished 


by the title of highnesses; and, according to a royal 
decree, the viceroys are commanded to treat them 
with all respect, as their brethren, and as magistrates 


well fortified, and might repel, with considerable 
success, an attack upon the single point in which 
they are situated. But their great distance from each 
other would render them totally useless for general 
defence. On the wide extent of shore, many places 
would be found of easy debarkation; and, with pro- 
per guides, a hostile army might, with the utmost 
facility, overrun a country abounding in every kind 
of provisions, while its protecting force, at the best 
but small, would be rendered still less efficient, by 
being distributed in a number of remote garrisons. 
The defence of all the provinces included in the 
government of Caraccas is committed to the captain- 
general. The governors of particular provinces may 
adopt such provisional measures as exigences require ; 
but for these measures they are accountable to the 
captain-general, whose orders they must eventually 
execute. One great and obvious disadvantage attends 
this system. The immense distance by which the 
provinces are separated, prevents the union of their 
forces without much difficulty and delay ; while the 
governors are often prevented from adopting the pro- 
per provisional measures, by the fear of giving of- 
fence to their superior. But were there nothing to 
prevent the united action of the whole military force 
of Caraccas, it would still be very inadequate to the 
defence of such an extensive and valuable country. 
The whole army consists of 13,136 men, who, be- 
fore the present civil war, were distributed among 


the different provinces in the following proportions : 


In Caraccas and its environs, 918 troops of the line, 
900 artillerymen, 1630 militia; in Valencia, 1530 
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—— 50 militia cavalry; in Cumana, 221 troops by the heat of the torrid zone, as to form almost — 
* of the line, 450 artillerymen, 2245 militia; in Ma- 

N racaibo, 308 of the line, 100 artillerymen, 
810 militia ; in Guiana, 150 troops of the line, 100 
artillerymen, 870 militia ; in the fsle of Margaretta, 


77 s of the line, 400 artillerymen, 770 militia ; 


and at Varinas, a company of troops of the line, 
consisting of 77 men. 

Among the evils which repress the energies and 
retard the improvement of the inhabitants of Carac- 
cas, the first place ought doubtless to be assigned to 
the Roman Catholic religion, which is here accom- 

inied with all the horrors of the Inquisition. This 

ful tribunal has the power of condemning to 
fine, confiscation, banishment, the galleys, or the 
flames. In proscribing books hostile to their ideas of 
true religion or sound policy, the most pernicious 
exercise of their prerogative, the members of the in- 
quisition are particularly vigilant. No book is al- 
lowed to be imported, circulated, or read, till it has 
received the seal of orthodoxy from the commissaries 
of the holy office. Every bookseller must provide 
himself with a catalogue of the books proscribed, 
and is bound to furnish, in the two first months of 
every year, an inventory of the books he has for 
sale, with his oath subscribed, that he has no other 
books than those named in the inventory. Even pri- 
vate persons, who enter the country with books, 
must make a detailed declaration of the contents of 
their library, confirmed by oath, which declaration 
is sent to the tribunal of the inquisition, or its 
commissaries, who have power to permit the intro- 
duction of the books, or to seize them. Should this 
declaration be omitted, or im erfectly made, the 
are confiscated, and a fine of 200 ducats is 
exacted for the expences of the holy office. Books, 
when imported, are generally deposited at the cus- 
tom-house, nor can the officers release them but 
by express permission of the commissary of the 
inquisition. Catalogues procured from abroad for 
the selection of books, must be sent before any 
use is made of them, to the holy office, ‘whic 
may retain or restore them. Should any person 
succeed in eluding the vigilance of the inquisi- 
tion, he still possesses proscribed books by a very 
dangerous tenure, for he is perpetually exposed to 
those domiciliary visits which the commissioners of 
the 28 have a right to make at any hour, ei- 
ther of the night or day. When we examine the 
list of books — by this rigid tribunal, we 
despair of the rapid progress of improvement among 
a people, from w the richest treasures of litera- 
ture, and even of science, are withheld, lest their eyes 
should be opened to the absurdities of a pernicious 


superstition, or to the abuses of an oppressive go- 
vernment. 
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the only features in the character of the European as 
well as the Creole inhabitants of the captain-general- 
ship of Caraccas. The moment a Spaniard is trans- 
_ to South America, he seems to forget that he 
as a native country, and loses all desire to return. 
In the Creole, attachment to the parent country 
becomes, of course, more feeble. o obtain some 
public employment, which might distinguish him 
among his American countrymen, is the only motive 
which can induce him to visit the land of his fore- 
fathers; and to be adorned with the badge of of- 
fice, is the only connection he desires with a govern- 
ment, to which, in other respects, he may be per- 
fectly indifferent. However deeply, therefore, the 
Spanish government may seem to have laid the pil- 
lars of its sovereignty in Caraceas, and its other A- 
merican colonies, we may expect to see the mighty 
fabric very speedily and generally subverted. - 

To become independent of Europe, was a wish 
very naturally inspired by the oppressive load of taxes 
necessary to support the government of a European 
monarch, and by the restrictions necessarily imposed 
on commerce by a monopoly which government pa- 
tronised. This wish was confirmed, and increased in 
ardour, by the example of the British colonies in 
America; and, so early as the year 1797, the flame 
had nearly broke forth with a destructive violence. 
In that year, three state prisoners in Spain had been 
condemned to ual confinement in the casemates 
of Guayra. These men, who represented themselves 
of freedom, and the victims of despo- 
tism, had the art to form a very extensive conspi- 
racy against government; and had the wish for inde- 
pendence been seconded by the activity of the peo- 
ple, there is reason to believe that the conspiracy 
might even then have been successful. It was pre- 
maturely discovered, and crushed. But liberty had 
now exerted among the people the magic of her 
name; and had kindled throughout the district of 
Caraccas a spark of discontent, which, however dull 
the materials on which it had to operate, was not 
likely to be 3 till the fabric of the old 
government was violently shaken, if not entirely con- 
sumed. 


Such was the state of the public mind when Mi- Revolution 
randa landed with an armed force on the shores of in 1811. 


Caraccas, and unfurled the standard of revolt and 
independence. Round that standard the patriots 
were at first prevented from rallying, by the imme- 
diate danger of rebellion, and by the inherent indo- 
lence and timidity of their dispositions. But when 
the attention of government was withdrawn from the 
colonies to the distresses which began to multiply at 
home; when Spain was perfidicusly invaded by the 
oppressor of Europe, robbed of her monarch, and 


* From the difficulty of procuring permission to her territory overrun by hostile armies; then insur- 
— a emigrate to any of the Spanish colonies, and the rection began to 1 more openly in Caraccas ; 
the inhabi- serupulous care of government to ‘ascertain the mo- and while the mother country was sunk in the lowest 
tants, ral purity and sound orthodoxy of those to whom misery, her colonies were distracted by a fierce civil 


permission is granted, 
that the inhabitants of Caraccas must be articularly 
exemplary in their character, and attached to the 
government. But the indolence and indifference na- 
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we might naturally think 


war. N 

From the very commencement of this insurrection, 

there appears to have been a strong faction in all parts 

of South America, determined to establish the abso- 
31 
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gun-boats, however, was very feeble, and Miranda Garageas,. 
marched without opposition to the Morro, which is 
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Caraccas. lute independence of the colonies. The professions of 
Attachment to Ferdinand VII., and the sentiments of 


loyalty which pervaded their early proclamations, were 
intended to deceive those who were more moderate 
in their views; while severe invectives against the 
old government were mixed up with those loyal pro- 
fessions, in order to influence the passions of the low- 
er orders, After thus preparing the mind of the 
public for some great change, the congress of Vene- 
zuela assembled on the Ist of July 1811, and resol- 
ved to renounce all allegiance to the Spanish king, 
and to declare their provinces independent of every 
foreign power. : 

In consequence of this resolution, which was not 
promulgated till some days after it was formed, many 
individuals, who held public situations, resigned their 
offices, others retired from the country, while the 
Spaniards and Canary Islanders formed conspiracies 
against the new government. Upon the discovery 
of these plots, many of the ring-leaders were executed 
in Caraccas, while others were confined in unhealthy 
prisons, and denied all communication with their 
friends. These examples of cruelty alarmed the 
peaceable inhabitants, numbers of whom sold their 
property, and fled to the United States, or to some 
of the neighbouring islands, 

The junta of the Caraccas, which had been formed 
merely for temporary purposes, perceived the neces- 
sity of assembling a general congress; and the first 
act of this assembly was to place the legislative and 
executive powers in the hands of three individuals, 
who appeared qualified for this high trust by their 
abilities and their moderate views. The measures of 
the government were now carried on with great acti 
vity and zeal, but were sometimes interrupted by the 
interference of an assembly called the Patriotic So- 
eiety, * who met regularly to discuss. political sub- 
jects, and who appear to have been influenced by the 
greatest hostility to the British government, 

The. city of Coro having refused to join the 
standard of the insurgents, the Marquis del Toro 
was sent against them with an armed force, but the 
Coreans quickly repulsed him with considerable loss. 
The town of Valencia, which stands upon the lake 
of the same name, formerly called Tacarigua, imitated 
the loyalty of the Coreans, and having been joined 
by an entire battalion of Pardos or people of colour, 
they openly proclaimed Ferdinand the Seventh. In 
consequence of this declaration, General. Miranda 
marched against that city with the Caraquenian army, 
amounting to about 2600 men. Having passed the 
mountains of San Pedro, and descended into the val- 
leys of Aragoa, he advanced without any molesta- 
tion to La Victoria, from the heights, of which he 
descended into the immense plains of Valencia. Se- 
veral small gun- boats, equipped by the Valencians, 
were stationed on the lake, and concealed among the 
bushes and reeds which grow upon its banks; and 
when the Caraquenian army came to the village of 
Mariara, where the road follows the margin of the 
lake, they received some unexpected and well-direct- 


ed shots from the gun-boats. The resistance of the 


a round height and pass that commands Valencia, 
At this pass the Valencians resolved to try their 
strength; but after opposing a brave resistance to the 
enemy, they were compelled to retire with the loss of 
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their chief engineer, and several pieces of cannon. - 


From the entrance of the city, where they had rallied, 
the Valencians were driven into the great square, 


where, after a second stand, they were routed with . 


the loss of all their artillery.. The spirits of the Va- 


lencians, however, were not subdued by these dis- 


asters; a shower of balls was discharged from the 


flat roofs and strongly grated windows of the adjoin-⸗ 


ing houses; and in attempting to force their way in- 


to the houses, and to take possession of the barracks, _ 


where the battalion of Pardos were posted, the Ca- 


raquenians were every where repulsed. After ha- 


ving kept possession of the town for ten hours, they ~ 
were forced to abandon it, with the loss of all their - 


artillery, several. prisoners, and two, hundred men 


killed or severely wounded, and never halted till they 


reached Guacara, which is. more than four leagues 
from Valencia. The number of Valencians who were 
armed did not exceed seven hundred men. : 
The army of Miranda, receiving reinforcements 
from various quarters, was, in less than a fortnight, 
enabled to advance upon Valencia, while, from the 
desertion of the whites, the Valencians were reduced: 


to less than 500 armed men. On the 8th of August | 


he attacked the Valencians in the valley of Palotal, 
and on the heights of El Puto and Agua Blanca, 
which were taken after an obstinate resistance. The 


Caraquenian light infantry followed the Valencians 


into the city, which they had defended by forming 
new ditches and intrenchments in the principal streets 
which led to the great square, and after being attack- 
ed on eight different points at the same time, they 
were at last closely hemmed in. Their strength be- 
ing now greatly weakened by desertion, and being 
without water and provisions, they surrendered at dis- 
cretion on the 13th August, and the flotilla of gun- 
boats, which had been equipped upon the lake, was 
also given up. : 

While the Caraquenians were thus establishing” 
their power in Valencia, an army of Coreans had 4 
vanced for its relief, as far as San Felipe on the west, 
while the Guyanese, who had also remained steady 
to the mother country, had extended their troops 
nearly to Calvario on the west. In this state of af. 
fairs the government of the Caraccas adopted a sys- 


tem of severity and vigilance suited to the dangers 


that menaced them: They instituted a tribunal of 
vigilance, which paid domiciliary visits, and ordered 
arrests upon the slightest suspicion; the theatre was 
shut, and all balls and concerts, and even private 
parties, were at an end. The people were regularly 
trained to the use of arms, and it became the fa- 
shion for persons of the greatest distinction to sleep 
at the barracks: a law was passed for the abolition of 
torture, and the liberty of the press. was established, 
It would be out of place here, even if we were 


* About six months after the arrival of General Miranda, he was eleeted president of this club, and he is said to have im- 


mediately introduced four Mulattoes as members. 
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of authentic materials, to enter into àa more 
account of the proceedings of Miranda and 


— 7 or to follow them in the various steps of 
We may only observe, that the re- 
sPactlously parc} is daily gaining strength, and that 
their armies are almost constantly victorious, Atro- 
cities are committed on both sides, from which the 
mind revolts with horror; yet we anticipate, with 
no small degree of satisfaction, the emancipation of 
a pe ssed of one of the finest countries in 
the from a system of tyranny and oppression, 
Which paralyzed all their energies, and deliberately 
d the exertions of their industry, lest it should 
iterfere with the interests of the mother country. 
See Depon’s Travels in South America; Humboldt’s 
New Spain ; and Semple’s Sketch of the present State 
of Caraccas. nie 
~ CARACCI, Acosrino, an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Bologna in 1558, and died in 1602. He 
studied first in the school of * Fontana, and 
became afterwards the disciple of Passeroti. He was 
chiefly indebted, however, to his cousin Ludovico, 


for that genuine taste and knowledge of the true 


rinciples of painting by which his pieces were dis- 
tingpished, he — 5 the few paintings which 
he executed, has made subsequent artists regret, that 
an uncommon diffidence in his own powers induced 
him to devote more of his attention to engraving, 
after the works of others, than to the extension 
of his fame by original productions. His most ce- 
lebrated. work in oil is the Communion of St Jerome, 
which was formerly at the Certosa in Bologna, but 
is now with the rival picture of Domenichino, among 
the spoils of the Louvre. In the comparison of these 
two pictures, the preference has generally been given 
to that of Domenichino; “ but surely,“ says Mr 
Fuseli, „if Agostino yields to his scholar in repose, 
and the Ly see economy of the whole, he far excels 
him in the principal figure, the expression, and cha- 
racter of the saint.“ Agostino is said to have as- 
sisted his brother Annibale, as well in the disposition, 
as in the execution of the Farnesian Gallery ; and it 
is even thought that A nnibale has received the credit 
of several of the pieces which were finished by Agos- 
tino. A cultivated taste, a correctness and some- 
times elegance cf form, and corregiesque colour, 
especially in fresco, are the distinguishing qualities 
in the style of this master. (4) 
CARACCI, AnniBate, brother to Agostino, 
was born at Bologna in 1560, and died in 1609. 
From his cousin Ludovico, who first put the pencil 
into his hands, he not only learned the best principles 
of the art of painting, but caught an ardent ambi- 
tion to excel in its various branches. For this pur- 
pe he studied, with keen emulation, the works of 

itian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese, at Venice, 
and those of Corregio at Parma. The genius dis- 
played in his early productions excited great expec- 
tations of his future eminence. His fame soon ex- 
tended itself to Rome; and he was invited by the 
Cardinal Farnese, to paint that gallery, which be- 
came afterwards 80 eld ae through all Europe. 
In this magnificent undertaking, he spent ten years 
of assiduous labour. The Farnesian Gallery, while 
its colours withstand the influence of time, will re. 
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main an honourable monument of the talents of the 
painter, while it throws a shade of perpetual infamy 
over the memory of his employer, who could requite 
such talent, laboriously and successfully exerted for 
ten years, with the — sum of five hundred crowns. 
Uniform vigour of execution is the distinguishing 
excellence of this celebrated Work; an excellence, 
however, which is most unhappily contrasted by its 
imbecility and incongruity of conception. If im- 
propriety of ornament,’” says Mr Fuseli, a little too 
strongly, „were to be fixed by definition, the sub- 
jects of the Farnese Gallery might be quoted as the 
most decided instances. The artist may admire the 
splendour, the exuberance, the concentration of 
powers, displayed by Annibale Caracci, but the man 
of sense must lament their misapplication in the Far- 
nese Gallery.“ Annibale availed himself of his re- 
sidence in Rome, by studying the antique statues, 
the basso-relievos, and the compositions of Raphael. 
‘These models induced him to change his Bolognese 
manner, which had much of Corregio in it, for one 
which was indeed more learned, but, both in design 
and in colouring, more dry and less natural. Incom- 
paring Annibale with the other Caraccis, it may be 
observed, that while he was perhaps inferior to Lu- 
dovico and Agostino in refined taste, sensibility, and 
judgment, he surpassed them both in the freedom, 
the warmth, the energy and originality of concep- 
tion, by which true genius is characterised. In his 
paintings there is little of that delicacy which dif- 
ses through the soul a silent pensive delight ; but 
the grandeur of his designs, the liveliness of his ex- 
ression, the vigour and firmness of his execution, 
urst in one powerful effect upon the mind, and hur- 
ry it away in a kind of impetuous admiration. He 
painted portraits and history; but it was in landscape 
that he chiefly excelled. The form of his trees is 
eculiarly grand; and though he does not appear to 
ave understood completely the principles and doc- 
trines of the chiaro obscuro, and his local colours are 
not always commendable, yet “ no painter seems to 
have been more universal, more easy, more certain in 
every thing he did, nor more generally approved, 
than Annibale Caracci.”’ 

CARACCI, Lupovico, the cousin-german of 
Annibale and Agostino, was born at Bologna in 1555, 
and died in 1619. He studied under Prospero Fon- 
tana; but it was by contemplating the works of Ti- 
tian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese at Venice, and 
of Parmigiano and Corregio at Parma, that he refined 
his taste, and formed those elevated conceptions which 
characterise his paintings, and which have raised him 
to the distinguished eminence which he still holds 
among artists. He laid the foundation of that school 
which was distinguished by the title of the Academy 
of the Caraccis, and which became so highly celebra- 
ted. To this academy every student resorted who 

ve hopes of future eminence; and some of the no- 

lest masters in the art had been the disciples of Lu- 
dovico. The advantages which they enjoyed in his 
academy were singularly attractive. The discrimina- 
tion of Ludovico was not inferior to his other talents, 
and he directed the studies of his pupils to those de- 

artments of the art for which nature seemed pecu- 
fiarly to have designed them, He had established at 
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a great expence, well-chosen models of men and wo- 
men; and had collected at Rome a number of fine 


Caramania. cagts from the best figures, and some antique statues 


and curious basso-relievos. He took care to procure 
the most capital designs of the greenies to 
purchase instructive books on all subjects relative 
to the art; and engaged the assistance of a very 
skilful anatomist, who taught the disciples what- 
ever might be necessary to be known relative to the 
knitting of the bones, and the insertion of the mus- 
cles. Elis cousins, who were his pupils, were after- 
wards employed along with him in the management 
of this academy. The style of these great masters 
was nearly the same, varied only by the diversity of 
disposition and temper. Ludovico, with less fire and 
vigour than Agostino and Annibale, surpassed them 
in the more pleasing, though less commanding, qua- 
lities of grace, dignity, and sweetness. Mr Fuseli, 


who gives him the decided preference to both, has so 


well appreciated and described his manner, that we 
cannot forbear transcribing his own animated words. 
Ludovico Caracci, far from subscribing to a mas- 
ter’s dictates, or implicit imitation of former styles, 
was the sworn pupil of nature. To a modest but 
dignified design, to a simplicity eminently fitted for 
those subjects of religious gravity which his taste 
preferred, he joined that solemnity of hue, that sober 
twilight, that air of cloistered meditation, which has 
been so often recommended as the proper tone of his- 
toric colour. Too often content to rear the humbler 
graces of his subject, he seldom courted elegance, but 
always when he did, with enviable success. Even now, 
though they are nearly in a state of evanescence, the 
three nymphs in the garden scene of 8. Michele in 
Bosco, seemed moulded by the hand, inspired by the 
breath of Love. This genial glow he communicates 
even to the open silvery tone of fresco. His master- 
piece in oil is the altar-piece of St John the Baptist, 
formerly in the Cortosa of Bologna, now in the 
Louvre, a work all sainted by this solemn hue, whose 
lights seemed embrowned by a golden veil. But Lu- 
dovico sometimes indulged and succeeded in tones aus- 
tere, unmixed, and hardy: such is the Flagellation of 
Christ in the same church, of which the tremendous 


‘depth of the flesh tints contrasts with the stern blue 


of the wide-expanded sky, and less conveys than 
dashes its terrors on the astonished sense.“ (x) 
CARACTACUS. See BRITA, p. 563. f 
CARALLUMA, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p. 
180. - 
CARAMANIA, or CAnAMAN.- ILI, as it is called 
by the Turks, is a province of Asiatic Turkey, which 
stretches along that part of the Mediterranean which 
lies to the north of the island of Cyprus, and ex- 
tends a little to the west of Cape Volpe, near the Isle 
of Rhodes. This province formerly comprehended 
the ancient countries of Pamphylia, Lycia, Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia, part of Phrygia, Gala- 
tia, and Cappadocia. The part of the coast of Ca- 
ramania, which once formed Pamphylia, is washed 
by very deep water, so that ships may approach very 
near it, without the risk of running aground. The 
coast is in general elevated and dry, and is broken 
by numerous intersections. The mountains bchind 
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the coast have a gloomy green appearance, and are Caramani«, 
lected Soy” 
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covered with vast forests, which are either n 
or destroyed by the Turks. At the island of Castel 
Rosso, (the Rage of Pliny), there is an excellent 
harbour open to navigators; but the depth of wa- 
ter within it is so great, that ships are under the ne- 
cessity of anchoring in 60 or 80 fathoms.. There is 
a fortified castle onthesummit of the rock which forms 
this island. The part of thecoast of Caramania, from 
Castel Rosso to the entrance of the Gulf of Macri, is 
not so high as the coast to the eastward, but it is 
equally perpendicular, and it consists of a white and 
arid rock, and is divided by large ravines. The 


admirable havens in the Gulf of Macri, are sufficient 


for containing large fleets ; Four of the havens which 


are most retired, are frequented by a few vessels du- 


ring the winter months, when the navigation of the 
Archipelago is dangerous. The crews were allowed 
to cut down the finest trees at no expence, and with- 
out any interruption from the inhabitants; and after 


refitting their vessels, they carried cargoes of wood 


to the ports where it brought the highest price. The 
immense variety of game and fish furnished them, at 
the same time, with plenty of food, and with nume- 
rous sources of amusement. 

If the wind has ever so little strength, says Son- 
nini, “ the sea is always very high in the strait formed 
by Caramania and the island of Rhodes. The waves 
rise there sometimes in a frightful manner; the cur- 
rents, which, in a sea intersected by islands and pro- 
jecting lands, vary and clash, are the cause of this ex- 
trordinary agitation, which is likewise increased by 
inconstant and irregular winds. Indeed, it frequently 
happens, that the wind is different in several parts of 


the same channel, and that, on one side, there reigns a 


flat calm, while, on the other, the winds blow with 
violence. Not only are the winds inconstant in these 


_ obstructed seas, but ey are here felt by sudden and 


impetuous squalls, which are followed and preceded 
by dead calms; and these violent gusts are sometimes 
announced by infallible signs. 

Above the high mountains, of which the coast of 
Caramania is for the most part formed, it is not un- 
common, in clear weather, to see a very small black 
cloud, frequently no bigger in appearance than a bird. 
This globe of vapours is extremely agitated; at first 
very small, it spreads all on a sudden, contracts, appears, 
and disappears, at intervals, above the mountains, and 
changes its form every iastant. How calm soever 
the atmosphere may be, a sudden and violent squall 
may be expected at the sight of these insulated clouds, 
which discharge the wind with so much rapidity and 
vehemence, that if a ship be not prepared for being 
overtaken by it, she runs a great risk of losing part 
of her sails, and even her masts and yards. On the 
28th of October, we experienced one of these sud- 
den squalls, after a calm which had kept the ship 
stationary abreast of Cape Crio, alarge promontory 
of Caramania. During this calm, a numerous shoal 
of fishes, cleaving the water level with its surface, 
and even darting above it, passed close to us with 
great rapidity; and the agitation of these inhabitants 
of the depths of the sea, is always a certain presage 
of an approaching and violent agitation in the atmo- 
sphere and the waters. A small cloud, the precursor 
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of che storm, had made its appearance above the 

romontory ; it expanded, and we were oyertaken 

a gale of wind, which compelled us ta take in all 

our sails, and continue lying to during the whole 

night, tossed about by short and overgrown bil- 
158 16 a . 

There are several lakes in Caramania which are 

well stored with fish, and furnish salt in abundance. 

deal of silk is also produced here. At- 

taliay or Satalia, situated upon a gulf of the same 

name, is the capital of the province. See Sonnini’s 

Travels in Greece and Turkey, Eng. edit. 4to..1801, 


= 


.73—119; Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece, Pa- 


ine, Kc. vol. ii. p. 227; and Views in Palestine 
and Caramania, — the original drawings of L. 
Mayer, with an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Country, &c. London, 1804. () 

» CARAPA. See Persoonsa, Botany Index. 
CARAVAN, from the Arabic Catrawan, and 
the Persian kervan, a trader, is the name given to a 
compaay of merchantsor pilgrims, who travel through 
the deserts in a body, in order to be secure against 
the attacks of the Arabs and robbers with which 
they are infested. 

In the articles Arapra, Asta, and Carro, we have 
already given an account of some of the principal 
caravans of Asia; and we shall therefore confine our 
attention at present to those of the African con- 
tinent. 
A very extensive and lucrative commerce has from 
time immemorial been carried on between Timbuctoo, 
the great emporium of Central Africa, and the ma- 
ritime states of Marocco, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, 
and Egypt, by means of akkabaahs, or accumulated 
caravans, These caravans consist of several hundred 
loaded camels, attended by the Arabs, who let them 
at a low rate to the merchants, and they generally 
cross the great desert of Sahara between the months 
of September and April inclusive: The line of their 
march is extremely irregular, as they are obliged to 
turn out of their direct route to fall in with the fer- 
tile and cultivated spots called Oases.* The cara- 
vans remain at each of these Oases about seven days; 
and after being supplied with water, and feeding and 
refreshing the camels,’ they proceed to another spot 
of the same kind. . Ane 

Upon the arrival of the caravans at Akka, situated 
in Lower Suse, on the confines of the desert, the 

uides and camels are discharged, and others are 
fired to proceed to Fas, Marocco, Terodant, Tafilelt, 
and other places. Including the sdjournments at 
the Oases, the caravans traverse the desert in about 
130 days. Setting out from the city of Fas, and 
travelling 7 hours a day, at the rate of 33 miles an 
hour, they arrive at Wedinoon, Tatta or Akka, in 
18 days, where they remain. It is from the latter 
place that the grand accumulated caravan proceeds, 
Sixteen days are spent in the journey from Akka to 
Tagassa, and after remaining Biren days to replenish 
their camels, they proceed to the Oasis and Well of 
Taudeny, which they reach in seven days. Here the 
stay 15 days, and in seven days they make the watering 


* 
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lace called Arawan. After a stay of 15 days, Caravan. 
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CAR 


reach Timbuctoo on the sixth day. The time em- 
ployed in this journey is therefore 129 days, 75 be- 
ing spent in rest, aud 54 in actual travelling. On 
some occasions this journey is completed in the short 
period of 82 days. , 
Another caravan sets off from Wedinoon and Sok 
Assa, and crossing the desert between the black 
mountains of Cape Bojador and Gualata, touches at 
West Tagossa, and after remaining there for some time 
to collect salt, it proceeds to Timbuctoo. This ca- 
ravan employs five or six months in its journey, as it 
oes as far as the White Mountains near Cape Blanco, 
through the desert of Mograffra Woled Abussebah, 
to a place called Agadeer, where it remains twenty 
days. 

20 The akkabaahs which cross the desert,“ says. 
Mr Jackson, „may be compared to our fleets of 
merchant vessels under convoy ; the stata, or convoy 
of the desert, being two or more Arabs, belosging 
to the tribe through whose territory the caravan pas- 
ses; thus in passing the territory of Woled Abusse- 
bah, they are accompanied by two Sebayhees, a peo- 
ple of that country, who, on reaching the confines of 
the territory of Woled Deleim, receive a remunera- 
tion, and return, delivering them to the protection of 
two chiefs of Woled Deleim; these again conduct- 


ing them to the confines of the territory of the Mo- 


graffra Arabs, to whose care they deliver you, and so 
on, till they reach Timbuctoo. Any assault made 
against the akkabaah during this journey, is consi- 
dered as an insult to the whole clan to which the 
(stata) convoy belongs,and for which they never fail 
to take ample revenge, 

Besides these grand accumulated caravans, there 
are others which cross the desert on any emergency, 
without a stata, or guard of soldiers; but this is a 
perilous expedition, and they are too often plunder- 
ed near the northern confines of the desert, by two 
notorious tribes called Dikna and Emjot.- Tn the 
year 1798, an akkabaah consisting of two thou- 
sand camels loaded with Soudanic produce, toge- 
ther with 700 slaves, was plundered and dispersed, 
and many were killed. These desperate attacks 
are conducted in the following manner: A whole 
clan picket their horses at the entrance of their 
tents, and send out scouts to give notice when aa 
akkabaah is likely to pass; — being mounted 


on the heirie, or shrubba er’reeh, quickly communi- 


cate the intelligence, and the whole clan mount their 
horses, taking with them a sufficient number of (niag) 
female camels, to supply them with food, (they ie 
wing altogether on the milk of that animal;) they 
place themselves somewhere in ambush near an Oasis, 
or watering place, from whence they issue on the ar- 
rival of the akkabaah, which they plunder of every 
thing, leaving the unfortunate merchants entirely 
destitute.” f 

The manners and customs of the merchants, du- 
ring these long and dangerous journies, are extreme- 
ly simple and natural. Prohibited by their religion 
Kom the use of intoxicating liquors, their only 


* The Arabic name of these cultivated spots is Elwah, hence Mals or Ous, and Oasis, or Wahsis. The plural in the Arabic 


is El Wahaht, 
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at Jinnie; + bars of gold, elephants teeth, gum of Caravan; 
Soudan, grains of Sahara - grains of paradise); 
odoriferous gums, called el b’horr’h Sun, emplo :. 
only food. Animated by the hopes of reaching ed for fumigation, and supposed to possess many vir. . 
their native country, they often sing during their tues; and a great number of slaves from the slave. 
journey, and when the camels are fatigued, or when merchants of Wangara and Houssa, who bring them 
they approach a habitation, their songs are sung in from the regions which border on the Mountains 
trio, all the camel drivers joining in the chorus. of the Moon. The Wangareen slaves are a gross 
The camels march in time to the music, and seem stupid people, scarcely above the level of the brute 
for a while to forget their fatigue. The day's jour- creation; while those from Houssa are acute, indus- 
ney is generally terminated about four o'clock, and trious, and intelligent, and have an open and noble 
after pitching their tents, and saying their prayers, countenance. The latter are therefore sold at a much 
they prepare their supper; as soon as it is ready, they higher price. The average price of a slave is about 
seat themselves round in a circle, and talk till they one hundred ducats (38. Sd. sterling each); but Mr 
are overcome by sleep. At break of day they again Jackson once saw a young girl of — of exqui - 
proceed upon their journey. 93 site beauty, sold at Marocco for 400 ducats. Am- 
In the course of these journies, the hot winds call- bergris and ostrich feathers, eollected on the confines 
ed shume* are often so violent as to evaporate all the of the desert, are added to the merchandise already 
water carried in skins for the use of the passengers mentioned. Mr Jackson, to whom we are indebted 
and drivers; and Mr Jackson was informed by the for the preceding information, has given a map shew- 
Arabs and the people of Soudan, that on these oeca ing the track across the desert, as followed by the 
sions, 500 dollars have been given for a draft of water, caravans from Fas to Timbuctoo. „ 171 
and that 10 or 20 dollars are very frequently given Besides these caravans, there are three which are 
when a partial evaporation has taken place. A cara - employed in carrying slaves and other commodities 
van proceeding from Timbuetoo to Tafilelt in the from the interior of Africa to Cairo. The first of 
year 1805, was disappointed at not finding water at these sets out from Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, 
one of the Oasis, and the whole party, consisting of the second from Sennaar, and the third from Fur. 
2000 men and 1800 camels, Perlen of thirst. The caravan from Mourzouk consists of between 100 
The dangers arising from the drifting of the sand, and 300 travellers from the empires of Bornou and 
are often very considerable. When the loose sand is Cashna, from the kingdom of Caffaba, and from se- 
. drifted along the plains by the shume, the akkabaahs veral of the negro states. It sets out almost every 
are obliged suddenly tostriketheirtents, otherwise they year in the end of October, or in the beginning: of 
would be all buried in the overwhelming torrent. On November, and generally ſinishes the journey in about 
these occasions the desert has the appearance of a sea, 52 days. The following is a Table of its route to 
as the drifting sand has a striking resemblance to the Cairo: f Rs enen 
waves of the ocean. Hence the desert is emphatical- Days. veh. 
Iy called by the Arabs a sea: without weiter. 7th, Reach Temissa. : en ta 
The merchandise which is carried by these cara- 9th, Arrive at the lofty rock of Xanibba, where 


Caravan. nourishment consists of a few dates and a draft of 
water, and when their journey is only for a few 
weeks, a little barley meal and cold water is their 


vans are German linens, viz. plattilias, rouans, bretan- they get a supply of water. bo 21 
nias, muslins of different qualities, particularly muls, 13th, Pass over a desert of black and naked rock. 
Irish linens, cambrics, fine cloths of different colours, 17th, Cross a desert of soft and sandy stone, and 

coral and amber beads, brass nails, pearls, raw silk reach the mountain of Ziltan. A F 

from Bengal, coffee, hyson teas, refined sugar, and va- 21st, Four days spent in the passage of this moun- 
rious manufactures of Fas and Tafilelt, namely shawls tam Ee Mis Bibs eee 
and sashes of silk and gold, hayks + of silk, of cotton 25th, Cross the sultry plain between Ziltan and the 

and silk mixed, and of cotton and wool, and Tafilelt green heights of Sibbeel. Ue 


hayks. To these may be added woollen caps, which 286th, Arrive at Augela, subject to Tripoli. 
is the general covering for the head, turbans, Italian 27th, Reach the village of Gui Karrah.) 
silks, cloves, nutmegs, ginger and pepper, cowries, 28th, Arrive at the ascent of Mount Gerdobah. 
Venetian beads, and a great quantity of tobacco and 33d, Five days spent in passing this mountain. 
salt, which is the produce of Barbary and Bled-el- 36th, March through the plain of Gegabib, fertile 
_jerrede. in dates, and reach the desolate mountain Buse- 
The articles which the caravans receive in exehange lema. seal ita 
for these goods, are chiefly the produce of Soudan. © 39th, Enter the republic of See-wah. 
They consist principally of gold dust, twisted gold 40th, Proceed from See wah the capital, to the 
rings of Wangara, open at the extremity for the in- village of Umseguer, at the foot of the moun- 
sertion into the cartilage of the nose; gold rings made tainous desert of Le Magra. * 


* At 20 leagues from land, in West Long. 11° 30’, and North Lat. 30°, Mr Jackson collected from the deck of the ship a 
wine glass full of the sand carried by these violent winds. : $i 

+ A light and durable piece of cloth, about fourteen feet long and six feet wide. It is used as an outer garment by the northe 
ern Africans of that place. The Tafilelt hayks are a light manufacture, well fitted for the climate of Soudan. 9 a 

+ The natives of Jinnie seem to excel Europeans in working gold. Mr Jackson informs us, that he has seen trinkets, par- 
e the figure of an eagle, of such workmanship that it would have been difficult to imitate them either in England or 
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dera. 
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47th, Arrive at the convent of monks on the hill 
of Huaddy l' Ottrôn. 
52d, Reach Cairo, 6 99 
The caravans from Sennaar and Dar- Fur are very 
irregular in their motions, arising from the revolu- 
tions which are constantly taking place in their un- 
settled governments. Sometimes two or three years 
without any of them arriving at Cairo. The 
number of independent Arabs who infest the roads 
between these two places and Cairo is very great, 
and contribute to the irregularity of these caravans. 
One of the finest descriptive pictures of the man- 
ners of a caravan that was perhaps ever drawn, with- 
out the aid of a pencil, is given by Chateaubriand, in 
his Travels into Greece and Palestine.“ It was mid- 
night, says he, when we arrived at the Kan of Me- 
nemen. i perceived) at a distance a great number of 
scattered lights ; it was a caravan making a halt. On 
a nearer approach, I distinguished camels, some ly- 
ing, others standing; some with their loads, others 
from their burdens. Horses and asses with- 
out bridles, were eating barley out of leather buc- 
kets ; some of the men were still on horseback, and 
the women, veiled, had not alighted from their dro- 
medaries. Turkish merchants were seated cross-leg- 
on carpets, in groupes round the fires, at which 
the slaves were busily employed in dressing pilau. 
Other travellers were smoking their pipes at the door 
of the kan, chewing opium, and listening to stories. 
Here were people burning coffee in iron pots; there 


hucksters went about from fire to fire, offering cakes, 


fruits, and poultry, for sale. 


Singers were amusing 


the crowd; imans were performing their ablutions, 
prostrating themselves, rising again, and invoking the 


prophet ; and the camel-drivers. lay snoring on the 


pane The place was strewed with packages, 
of cotton, and couffs of rice. All these ob- 


. now distinct, now confused and enveloped in a 
half shade, exhibited a genuine scene of the Arabian 


See Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece, 


ights.““ 

Fatale, Egypt, and Barbary, vol. i. p. 303, 
Volney’s Voyage en Syrie et en ye 
Russel’s History of 

of vol. J. p. 188—261 ; Maillet 
de * Paris, 17403 Rennel, Phil. 7 Tans. 


304 
vol. ii. 5 


vol. Ixxxi. p. 129; Jackson's Account of Maroc- 


co, p. 237; and Browne’s Travels in 


j „ chap. 
18. See also the articles ARABIA, 


wv) ww. . 1 
8 8 or CARAVANSERAY, the 


name given in the East to the large inns or public 
buildings, for ing ——— pil- 
grims, and travellers, that acec the caravans. .— 
The caravanseras have gei es confounded 
with the ans; but the former, particu about 


the time of their origin, were erected under the im- 


pulse of religious duty, in desert places, at a dis- 
tance from large towns, to afford shelter and accom- 
modation to travellers and caravans; while the Mee 


which were generally built in towns, were used by 
foreign merchants, not only as a lodging-house, but 
as a magazine for their goods. The word caravans 


139 


3; Pococke’s Description ” 


of the finest polish; and the Abbé Fortis supposed 


. 551; Barnary, p. 273; and Cano, p. 218, 219. 


CAR 


sera, however, is the general name adopted in Asia 
for all these kinds of buildings. It is used not only 
in Turkey, but also in Persia and the Mogul country, 
Tete word khan is more particularly used io 

urkey. 

But while the charity and hospitality of the East- 
ern princes have thus provi accommodation to 
travellers in those desert regions, where it is most 
required, they have limited their generosity to a mere 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and to 
a supply of water, which is often brought from a 
great distance. Neither beds, kitchen, nor provi- 
sions, are attached to these gow A and the tra- 
veller must either carry along with him every thin 
that he wants, or purchase them after his — 
The caravanseras, as well as the khans, are generall 
huge square buildings, being one or two stories hi 4 
above the ground-floor. The interior facades, which 
form the spacious court or hall in the middle, resem- 
ble the cloisters of convents. .-The magazines are 
in the ground-floors, while the chambers for travel - 
lers are in the upper stories. A reservoir of water, 
in which the camels and other beasts of burden 
quench their thirst, is placed in the middle of the 
court, 

In the city of Fas, in Marocco, there are no fewer 


than two hundred caravanseras, called Fondaque. 


These edifices are three stories high, and contain 
from 50 to 100, apartments, in each of which a sup- 
ply of water, for ablution and other purposes, is 
conveyed by means of a water- cock. The traveller 
must ‘bedding along with him, as they are pro- 


vided only with a mat; and if he wants any refresh- 
ments, he must order them from a cook’s shop, or 


buy them from a butcher, and dress them himself. 


A certain sum per day is paid for the use of the 


apartment. 

The caravanseras of Constantinople, Ispahan, and 
Agra, are celebrated for their ificence and ac- 
commodation. . Those of Sheeraz and Casbin are 
said to have cost 60,000 crowns each; and that of 
Vrana or Urana, in Dalmatia, which is now in ruins, 
had a fagade 150 feet long. It was built entirely of 
fine marble, with a. compact grain, and susceptible 


that those blocks of marble had been taken from some 


Roman building. Ris 
The permission to build a caravansera, has always 
been considered in Turkey as a mark of distinction. 


At one time, however, this eee was bestowed 
only upon the mothers and sisters of the sultans, and 
upon the viziers and bashaws who had gained three 
victories over the Christians. For an account of se- 


Caravan - 


Carcass. 


veral of the caravanseras in Persia, see Morier’s Jour- 


ney through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, p. Sl, 
153, 154, 272; and Jackson's Account. Marocco, 
p- 131. and 256. (, & 
CARAUSIUS. See Britain, p. 565. 
CARBON. See CHAcOAL and Cuemisrry. 
CARBONATES. . See Cuemisrry,. p. 78. 
CARBONIC Acip. See Cuemisrry. 
. CARBURET. ~ See Cuemisrry. 

CARCASS, is the name of a hollow body, con- 


taining combustible matter, and thrown from mor- 


Carcass, 


Carcassone. cage is sometimes made of ribs of iron, 


CAR 
f setting fire to houses. The 
tars for the purpose of setting 5 
and is sometimes an iron shell, 
s, through which the fire 
to have been first used at 


pitched cloth, &c. ; 
with three or four openin 
Carcasses are sal 
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the siege of Groll, in 1672, by the Bishop of Mun- 


CAR. 


ster. 


The following Table contains the result of a series 
round case carcasses at an 


of experiments, made with 
elevation of 45°. a 


issues. 
Size Weight Tuantſty Time | Time | Length | Range N 
No. of the | of the of of of of in Observations. Otay 
Mortar. | Carcass.| Powder. Flight. | Burning. Burning. Feet. W 
Ib. oz. Ib. oz. Seconds. Min. Sec. Inches. Feet. * * a 
110 62 13) 0. 8 6 3.0 2.7 |. 390 The carcasses No. 1, 2, and 3, were fired be“ 
2| 10 |64 12} 012) 8 3.12 2.7 | 774 | @ tween 7 and 9 o’clock in the morning. Th 
3 10 70 0 1 0 10 3 40 2.7 | 882 a well in 0 9 gave 1 good 1 855 ‘un 
e carcasses No. 4, 5, and 6, were fire 
. — — — — _ f 2 ae r tween 2 and 4 o’clock in the morning when i 
r . atau abe onde 
71 8 33 7/0 6 6 3 4 27 |aa]) 2 bee 
8 8 36 12 0 10 8 3 20 2.7 963 The carcasses No. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, w 
9 8 35 8 0 1412 5 0 2.7 1344 fired between 10 o’clock at night and 2 in ch 
10 8 [34 141 O 14 3 40 2.7 1680 [ morning, and had a very good effect. beaks 
11 8 32 12] 1 4/13 5 10 2.7 1908 1 


wit +7 


>. tv 


CARCASSONE, anciently Carcaso, the capi- 


tal of the department of the Aude, is situated upon 


the canal of Languedoc, and ‘also upon the river 
Aude, which divides the town into two parts; called 
the Upper and the Lower Town, both of which are 
surrounded with a wall. The upper town, which is 
situated upon an eminence, is called the City, and, 
besides the cathedral, contains a castle, which is very 
strong, and commands the whole town. In this 
castle are kept the ancient records, which are writ- 


ten upon the bark of trees. The lower town, which 


is almost square, consists of streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, and leading to a large square 
in the centre, which is ornamented with a fountain 
of rockwork, surmounted by a figure of Neptune. 
The quays, which are adorned with rows of trees, 
form agreeable promenades. 
From Carcassone strangers generally 
bayrac, on the road to Trebes, to see the 


o to Bar- 
—— 


The following-experiments were made at Woolwich with round Iron Carcasses, in the year 1773. 
Size Size Weight | Weight Quantity Ele scat | an . 
No. | ofthe | of |" when’ | when of fie. Range. Observations. dle 
Mortar. Carcass. empty. full. Powder. 1° , 1 55 
Inches. | Inches. C. qr. Ib. 0. qr. Ib. Ib. 02. D. N.“ Feet. In the course of the two first experiments, a small 
1.13 13 1 2 271 3 12 30 0 45 0 8700piece burst from the carcass, and fell at the distance 
2 13: 13 [1 3 101 3 14 30 0 41 0} 9000 4500 feet. The other piece contained the com- 
3 13 13 1. 8 oD ke 3 6 30 0 42 Ol 02000 Position. In the two last experiments the carcass 
4 1313 1 1 41 3 17 30 042 30 10300 got break. eee 


— pass over an aqueduct bridge across the river 
Orbe. e a f 
In this town, the manufacture of drabs of all kinds 
is carried on to a very considerable extent. They 
are made of the wool of Bezieres, Narbonne, and 
Spain, and are sold at Lyons, Bourdeaux, Thou- 
louse, and other towns of France. The quantity 
which is annually sent off amounts to about 16,000 
pieces. The inhabitants of the town and the adja- 
cent country are employed in carding, spinning, and 
preparing the wool ; and such is the industry of the 
people, that a beggar is not to be seen in the coun- 
try. The inhabitants of the six villages which com- 


pose the district of Graissesac, some leagues from 


Carcassone, are employed in fabricating copper goods. 
Population 15,800. E. Long. 2° 5’, N. Lat. 43° 
(0) See Histoire de Carcassone, par Pere Bouges. 
0) ö : 
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Hand card 
ing. 


Date of in- 
troduction. 


1 
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date) 200! 
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deer wiw 


atv; in the manufactures of cotton and wool, are 
instruments used for preparing the fibres of those 
substances for spinning them into thread, by straight- 
ening the fibres, and rendering them parallel to each 
other, so that each may have its full bearing and 
embryo omg a number are twisted together 
to a thread. 1 
The card is a kind of brush made with wires in- 
stead of hair, stuck through a sheet of leather, the 
wires not bein endicular to the plane of the 
leather, but all inclining one way at a certain angle. 
From this description, such as are totally unac- 
quainted with the subject may conceive, that cotton, 
on upon one of t cards, or brushes, 
may be scraped with another card, in such a direc- 
tion, that the inclination of the wire may tend to 
throw the cotton inwards, rather than suffer it to 
come out. The consequence of the repeated strokes 
of the empty card against the full one, must be a 
distribution of the cotton more evenly on the sur- 
face ; and if one be then drawn in the opposite direc- 
tion across the other, it will, by virtue of the incli- 
nation of its wires, take the whole of the cotton from 
that card whose inclination isin the contrary direction. 
In this way the operation of carding was formerly 
performed by the hand, with sheets of card nailed 
upon thin boards, which were drawn and scraped 
inst each other till the cotton or wool was even- 
ly diffused over the surface, and freed from all the 
knotty or raw 2 One of the cards being 
then turned, and applied in an inclined position, so 
as to scrape with one edge over the surface of the 
other „in the direction of its teeth, the cotton 
was, by a particular manœuvre, stripped off, and 
coiled up into those short soft rolls, which were cal- 
led Cardings, and were afterwards extended and twist- 
ed by the spinning wheel. 
Such, in all probability, was the process employed, 
with little alteration, during the five last centuries, in 
the woollen manufacture of this kingdom, and ap- 
plied, at subsequent periods, to the preparation of 
cotton. The use of cards was most likely derived 
from the Netherlands, at or before the time that our 
woollen manufactures were improved by the emigra- 
tion of Flemish weavers to this country during the 
reign of Edward HII. 

Cards continued to be 
1463, when the tradesmen and manufacturers 
London, and other parts of England, having made 
heavy complaints to parliament, of the obstruction 
to their own empk by the introduction of va- 
rious foreign manufactured wares, an act was 
in the third year of Edward IV. prohibiting wool 
cards, among various other articles of iron, steel, 
copper, &c, from being imported into this kingdom. 

he hand cards were succeeded by stock ‘cards, 
and these again by cylinder cards, which were brought 
into extensive use by Sir Richard Arkwright in 1771 > 
(See Corron Manufacture.) Since this period, the 
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CARDS. 


* 


consumption of cards for cotton mills has been im- Cards. 


mense. A 
upwards of 150,000 card wires of the coarsest kind; 
and we have visited an establishment of cotton mills, 
where 150 of such carding machines were in constant 
work, Thirty or forty machines are a very com- 
mon number to find in one mill; and these are so nu- 
merous, as to make a very extensive trade in card 
manufacture. 

Wool cards are of a coarser and ene k ind than 
those used for cotton, but are applied in the same 
manner, either on boards, for hand carding, or cover - 
ed on eylinders for — ms as explained 
under the articles Cor rox Manufacture and Woor- 
LEN Manufacture. 
for either of these pu 


led, or bent, in a second direction, as shewn the 

gure Y, which shews a card wire ready for xing 
the leather by, the two legs being stuck throu 
two holes in the sheet of leather. This fastens the 
teeth firmly in their places; and then the bend in the 
legs, which is called the knee bend, gives the teeth 
their proper angle of inclination, as is shewn in the 
section of a sheet of cards at Z, Fig. 1. X is a view 
of the back of the leather, shewing the arrangement 
of the wires ; which is such, that the adjacent wires 
do not fall behind each other, but, by ling op the 
intermediate spaces between each, renders the cards 
finer, the teeth being equally dispersed over the sur- 
face of the leather. 


The cards used in the hand are called sheet cards ; woe 


and the direction of the wire joining the two legs is 
parallel to the length of the sheet. Sheet cards of a 
greater length are also used for the top cards, or lugs 
of the carding machine, and also for the great cylinders, 


Another kind are called fillet cards, being straps, or Fillet cards. 


fillets of leather, and the wire stuck across them. It 
is this kind of fillet which is shewn at X, Fig. 1. 
It is only used in the machine cards, when the fillet 
is wrapped spirally round the small cylinders to cover 
all its surface. 


The immense number of cards required in the cot- Card wire 
ton mills, causes the manufacture of cards to be very making. 


extensive ; and several very curious machines have been 
invented for facilitating the processes, though they 
have not yet come into general use. In the present 
state of the trade, the principal seats of which are the 
countries about Glasgow and Leeds, the processes 
are divided into the preparation of the wires and the 


leather. The latter is pierced by machinery at the lu York- 


shire. 


house of the manufacturer, who sends it out to the 
cottagers, together with the wire, which they cut 
and bend by three operations, (one performed by a 
machine); and the women and children insert them 
into the holes of the leather. The three operations 
of making the wires, are, Ist, Cutting to length, 40 
or 50 being cut together ; 2d, Doubling, which gives 
3K 


small carding machine will contaiͤn 


The card wires are the same Card wire. 
ses, except in size. The wire PIA 

is bent into a staple, in the manner shewn at Fig. I. CXI. 

of Platé CXI. aud the legs of this staple are crip- Fig. 


Cards. 


Cutting. 


Doubling. 


Bending. 


Bending 
machine. 
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them the form at y, Fig. I.; and, 3d, Giving the 
knee bend Y, which is done by a little machine pla- 
ced close to the doubler’s seat. We shall describe 
these operations in order, as the follow each other. 

Cutting. The workman clips o the wires from a coil, 
or skaine, making 30 or 40 turns; so that this num- 
ber of wires are cut off at once by a pair of strong 
shears fixed at the edge of the work bench, and mo- 
ved by pressing the foot upon a treadle. A weight 
over a pulley is the re-action for opening them when the 
pressure is relieved. By this means the workman has 
both hands at liberty: in one he holds the end of the 
skaine, or bundle of wires, and applies the ends to a 
gauge, which has an adjustable stop, to determine 
the fen th of wire to be cut off from the end, When 
the end of the gauge is held in contact with the 
blade of the shears, and one tread cuts them off. By 
this means 30 or 40 wires are cut at every stroke to 
the intended length, for which the stop of the gauge 
is previously adjusted. 4 

Doubling or bending the wires to the form of a 
staple. The wires are held in a tool adapted to the 
purpose, called a doubler, and bent by the pressure 
of another tool, called the hender, which is formed like 
a small reaping hook, but without any edge. The 
doubler is a wooden handle, having a steel gauge 
fixed in the end of it, to the stop of which the ends 
of the pieces of wire are applied, and doubled into 
the form of a staple, over a small flat bar of steel 
(bridge) fixed in the doubler, perpendicular to the 
length of the wire ; and by means of the stop of the 
gauge, the proper part of the wire is presented to 
the bridge, so that the two ends or legs of the staple, 
when formed, shall be exactly of the same length: The 
bridge is, of course, the same breadth as the distance 
between the two legs and points of the staple, which 
is formed by bending or doubling the wire over it. 
The workman, having adjusted the wires in the 
doubler, presses the bender (held in the other hand) 
against them; and thus, by one operation, bends 
them to the form of the letter L, over one angle of 
the bridge, and by repeating it over the other an- 
gle doubles them, forming 30 or 40 staples together 
very quickly, 

Bending. The workman now removes the wires 
from the bridge of the doubler by a small steel knife, ar 


‘spatula, introducing its point under the shank, and be- 


tween the legs of all the staples at once, and thus lifts 
them off from the bridge over which they were doub- 
led, and conveys them suspended on the blade of this 
knife to a very curious little machine, which. gives 
them the knee bend. ‘The workman hangs the sta- 
ples upon a small brass bar, or ruler, fixed.in the 
machine, and then withdrawing his knife leaves them, 
and prepares to double another packet of wires. The 
machine has an axis extending its whole length, 
which is about eight inches; and this is turned with 
a fegular and equable motion, by the same wheel- 
work as the common roasting jack; and the work- 
man, from time to time, winds up the handle, to keep 
it always in motion. The axis has ten small levers, or 
claws, upon it, at different parts of its length; and 
opposite to each is one of, the rulers, with staples on 
it always ready to be bent. Each claw does one at 
once. The rulers being placed rather inclined, the 


man keeps it constantly supplied, so as to bend an 


therefore, to be considered as an exact representation 
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staples always have a tendency to run down towards Cards. 
the axis, but are prevented from falling off the end- 
of it by a knob or projection on the top of the ruler. ; ee 
Over this knob one staple is lifted at every revolu- 

tion of the axis, by a small detent, called the Aicher, 

which lies concealed in a groove inthe upper surface 

of the ruler, like a knife blade in its handle; but is al 
lifted up at every revolution of the axis, and then 
raises one staple over the stop, and it slips down an 7 
inclined plane, or continuation of the ruler, towards 
the axis. At the bottom of this inclined ruler is a | 
sort of die, or recess, into which the legs of the wire 2 
staple fall; and then the claw, or lever, upon the i 
axis coming past, gives the knee bend to the wire, 
by forcing its point while it is held in the dies, and 
bending it over a proper rest. The instant the claw 
has passed by, the spring of the wire causes it to 
leap out of its die, and make way for another, which 
is kicked down at the next revolution. Thus every 
turn of the spindle crooks ten staples ; and the work- 


immense number per day. This machine is said to 
have been invented about 1775, by a Quaker, whose 
name we have forgotten. jute 
This is the process of forming card wires, as at 
present practised ; but some more complete machines 
have been invented by ingenious mechanics: Qne is 
in use in the neighbourhood of Halifax, in York. 
shire ; and another, similar in its properties, is pre- 
served in the repository of the Society for the En- 
d en of Arts, &c. London. It was invented 
by Mr Joseph Beard of Cogeshall, in Essex, who 
received a reward from the Society of a silver medal 
and 40 guineas for it, in 1805. This machine dis- 
plays so much ingenuity, that we requested and ob- 
tained permission of the Society to have a drawin 
made of it, which is given in Plate CXI. It has 
not been published in the volumes of their Transac- 
tions. The machine is double, having parts to make 
two complete card wires at once. It receives two 
wires at once, from two reefs, on each of which a coil 
of wire is placed. The wires pass between a pair of 
rollers, by which they are drawn into the machine, 
which cuts off a proper length from the ends, and 
bends the pieces into the proper form, then drops them 
into a drawer beneath, and proceeds with two others. 
Our draughtsman has found it necessary, for simpli- 
city, to exhibit only one of the halves of the ma- 
chine, which is by itself a complete machine; and in 
this division some alterations were. necessarily made 
in the form of some few of the parts, which were in the 
original common to both halves. This drawing is not, ; 
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of the machine in the Society’s possession, though it . 
contains all the essential parts and movements. AA, 
Fig. 2. is a main axis, which puts all the parts in 
motion. It has a fly-wheel C fixed on the end of 
it, and is turned round by a handle B; or it might 
receive its motion from any machinery, by an endless 
band, or strap and pulley, as it does not require any 
attendance. 5 wet 

The wire aa is conducted from the reel before 
mentioned to the machine, and first passes over a 
rest or frame b, which has a notch in each of its . 
sides to receive the wire, and to keep it down in 


Descri . q 
tion of it. 


o> 
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across the frame, its en 


feeding - 
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these notches. It is also passed through a wire eye 
or ring c, to which a sufficient weight is appended, 
to cause such a friction as will keep the wire steady. 
The wire next passes through a guide, formed by a 
hole in a piece of iron d, fixed by screws to a vertical 
standard G, rising from the iron frame FF, on which 
the whole mechanism is erected. By the guide d the 
wire is presented to a pair of rollers or wheels D, by 
which fe is drawn forwards. These wheels are ex- 
actly of the same size, and, being beneath each other, 
only one can be seen in the figure. The lower roller, 
which is hidden, is fixed upon an axis, which extends 
being supported by the 
of the centre screws 20, 20. The axis is 
turned round by means of a toothed wheel 7 u 
the main axis, and acting in another exactly similar 
to it, fixed immediately beneath upon the axis of 
the lower roller, which is perpendicular to the main 
axis ; but the teeth of the wheels being both inclined 
at an angle of 45° to their respective axes, become 
parallel at the points of contact, and the wheels turn 
each other round, by a similar action, to the endless 
screw; from which, however, this mode of commu- 
nication differs most materially, in the circumstance 
of the two wheels, or screws, (for they partake of the 
nature of both) being of equal dimensions and simi- 
lar forms. This communication causes the lower 


roller to make a revolution for every one of the main 
axis. At the opposite end of the axis of the lower 


** 


Mecha- 
nism for 
measurin 
and cuttin 
the wire. 
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roller, a wheel is fixed, and operates upon an- 
other E of exactly similar dimensions, and placed 
over it, so as to conceal the former. This wheel is 
fixed upon the axis (shewn by dotted lines) of the 
7 roller D, which is mounted upon the points 
the centre screws, held in a frame marked II. 
This frame is attached to a standard G of the frame 
by two centre screws, so that it will rise on the 
points of these as an axis, and thus permit the upper 
roller to rise and fall, to accommodate itself to the 
wire, and press it son fast upon the lower roller as to 
draw it forwards. The ure is occasioned by a 
fixed on the frame I, and its end 


strong spring K 
hooked — a projecting part (not shewn) of the 


standard G. : : 
The rollers D deliver the wire into a steel tube, 


: 5 Fig. 3, where it is shewn separately,) 


hole through which being but just large enough 
to admit the wire, straightens it in the manner of dies, 
and, together with the rollers, completely takes out 
2 crooks in the wire. The tube, (or pair of dies,) 
ef, is made in two halves, which are held together 
by the same clamp screw, which fastens them into the 
bracket L that supports them. The end f of the steel 
dies, which is 
a smooth flat face, is the point 
off, by 
on which is a lever 5, actuated at the proper interval 
by the lever or claw 4, on the main axis A, into 


where the wire is cut 


whick it is screwed; and can therefore be readily ad- 


— in length, to operate more or less upon the 
ever 5, by which it cuts off the wire at the point, 
where it emerges from the end fof the dies ef. The 
gth of wire which is advanced through the dies, 
‘fore it is cut off, is measured by the end of the 
wire coming up to the flat head of a screw 10, sup- 


i 


„as shewn in Fig. 3, and has 
means of a small knife g, fixed into an axis M, 
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ported by a bracket L; but the instant the wire Cards. 


reaches this, the upper roller D is lifted up, co as to 
relieve the pressure upon the wire. This is done by a 
cam 1, which has a part of the frame I Projecting 
over it, and at the end of it is a tooth or knob, fasten 

by the square nut. This tooth is lifted by the cam 1, 
which is a circle, having a deep notch cut in it, and 
thus relieves the wire when the circular of the 
cam comes beneath it ; and though the motion of the 
rollers continue, the wire remains stationary, but in 
turning the notch presents itself beneath the tooth of 
I. The spring & now presses the upper roller upon 
the wire, which is then pushed forwards until the 
proper measure is advanced, when the upper roller 
will be again lifted up by the cam, as before men- 
tioned. This movement is, therefore, devoted to mea- 
suring the wire; the rollers and dies / to straighten- 
ing it; and the shears, or cutter g, to cutting it off 
into the lengths. measured by the other. We have 
now to explain the mechanism for doubling and bend- 
ing. These parts are in the drawing shewn of their 
real size, to render them distinct, though all the 
other parts are only one half the full size. The wire, 
when advanced by the rollers, is introduced between 
two pieces of metal q , rs. 


presented by small squares; but Figs. 4 and 5, shew 
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These are shewn in Pliers for 


all the figures. In Figs. 2 and 3, they are only re- ome td the 


them to be the ends of levers q and 7, moveable on Fig. 4, 5. 


one common axis, but independent of each other. 
They are called the back and front blades of the pliers; 
their axis of motion is parallel to the main axis A ; 
and is suspended between the points of centre 
screws, supported by the standards GG. This forms 
the axis of the lever r, as shewn in Fig. 4, which 
only represents the moving parts. The axis of the 
lever 9, marked 15, 15, swings between the points of 


centre screws attached to a part of the lever 7, but 


exactly in a line with the two fixed centre screws on 
which vr itself moves. Thus both blades of the pliers 
move on the same central line, but independently ; 
they have therefore a motion directly to and from 
the main axis, but no other. The two levers g and v, 
have a small spring 19 ( Figs. 4 and 5,) between them, 
which always tends to separate them and open the 
pliers. The axis-15 of g has a short tail or lever 18 
rising from it, which stops against the point of an ad- 
justing screw 16, (Fig. 5,) 2 the quantity 
of eo which the end of the blade g igs. 2, 
3, and 5,) shall make towards the main axis; 17 is 
a spring of a semicircular form, always drawing the 
tail 18 towards the screw 16; and consequently ur- 
ging the blade q towards the main axis; the spring 19, 
also urges the front blade 6, (Figs. 2, 3, and 5,) 
towards the axis, till the arm 11 screwed to it, rests 
upon the outside of the axis. A cam ꝗ is fixed on the 
axis at this part; and when it comes round, acts upon 
11, and by it forces the blade irs away from the 
main axis, till ¢ comes in contact with the wire aa, 
Figs. 2 and 4, and shewn in Fig. 5 by a small black 
t surrounded by a white circle,) and presses it 
against the blade g; thus holding it in the manner of 
a pair of pliers, or a finger and thumb, while the 
shears cut it off. All this time the blade g may be 
considered as stationary ; the spring 17, (F ig: 5) 
which opposes its retreat from the main axis, being 
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card so much stronger than 19, which opens the pliers; 
H vut as the cam 9 turns farther round, it continues to 
press upon 11, and the front blade with it, against the 

wire, and by this against the other blade q, so as to 

force the pliers back altogether on their common axis 

of motion, into the position Fig..3.. . 

Boubling Now the two ends of the wire being supported by 
by the side the ends of two levers, 4 and , whilst the middle of it 


benders. 5 i les it, or gives it the 
is thrust back by the pliers, doubles it, or g 

PLATE form of a 4 The levers 2 and 4, which are called 

Cx. the side benders, must be explained before this can be 

Fig. 8. clearly comprehended. They have each a motion on 


their respective centre pins, or axis, 21, 22, fixed ina 

plate, screwed upon the framing F. These two levers 

have arms approaching each other, in a direct line from 

one centre to the other; and where they meet have a 

tooth i on the lever I, entering a notch in u, and 

operating in the manner of a cog, to cause any angu- 

lar motion which is given to one lever to be commu- 

nicated equally to the other. This causes the ends of 

i and , where they operate upon the wire, to mu- 

tually advance and recede from each other, by equal 
quantities. The motion is given to the benders by a 

lever V, which is part of &, but has no connection 

with u, though it passes over it. To the end of 4 

a rod / is jointed, which passes over the axis, and has 

a stud, or tooth, fastened by the square nut, which 

is operated on by a cam upon the main axis, and, 

at the proper interval, draws J and /, and thus 

opens the benders / and * in the manner shewn in 

Fig. 2. When this cam passes by, the benders shut 

or approach each other by the force of a spring p. 

This operates on a lever u, which has a pin o rising 

from it, and pressing back a tooth of the lever n, 

giving them a tendency to shut. This they do the 

instant the cam has relieved the lever Y, which re- 

tires till it rests against a screw m, determining the 

nearest distance they can approach to each other, as 

in Fig. 33 and the regulation of the cam, or the tooth 

of the rod I, which it acts upon, (by means of its 

square nut, ) determines the greatest opening they can 

Movement have, as in Figs. 2 and 4. The ends of the levers 4 
of the and, where they act upon the wire, have notches in 
parte, them, through which the wire passes in the first in- 
stance before doubling. This is shewn in Figs. 2, 4, 
and 5: ¢ ands are small plates of steel, screwed at 
dhe two sides of the front blade r of the pliers form- 
ing its faces; over these the wire is doubled by be- 
ing thrust in between the side benders, which then 
close together, as shewn in Fig..3, and also in Fig. 7. 
In this state, the two legs of the wire being doubled, 
(in the form of y Fig. I,) pass, just beneath two 
shoulders, farmed upon the steel blade s, Fig. 4, in 
the manner explained in Fig. 7, These shoulders will, 
-of course, prevent the legs of the wires from rising, 
and they are bent into the state of Y, (Fig. I.) by a 
lever 8, fixed in the main axis, which passes by at the 
proper time, and raises the points a (Fig. 3.and 7.) 
so high as to give them the proper quantity of the 
nee bend. This forms the wire, and when the cams 
pass by, the pliers and side benders open into the po- 

sition of Fig. 2, when the card wire drops into a box 

Recapitu- beneath. ; * 

lation of Considering the position of Fig. 3. as the point of 


* commencement, we shall recapitulate the movements 


Fig. 7. 
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of this ingenious machine, to render its operations Cards» 
distinct, and she the periods of the different parts of ö 
the process. “si N 
On turning the main axis in such a direction that 
the handle B (Fig. 2.) descends, the cams act in the 
following succession: G In f 
1. The notch of the cam 1 suffers the roller D to Drawing 
press upon the wire, and thus holding it fast between the wire 
the upper and lower rollers; which as they turn forward. 
round, 5 0 
2. Advance the end of the wire qa through 
dies ef; before the notches in the end of the side 


bat 


es ‘ 
5 
6 


the Measuring. 


‘benders / and i, and between the pliers ꝙ and 1, 7, 6 % 
until the end of it touches the screw 10. At this in- Are 
stant, 7 f - s 


3. The cam lifts up the upper roller D, and the 
friction on the sides of the frame J prevents its fur- 
ther advance. This is the state in which Figs. 2, 4, 
and 5, represent the machines. 1 8 

4. The cam 9 presses on 11, and forces the blade Holding. 
back, till the side t meets the wire; and removin 
it backwards, holds it fast against the front of g, 
pinches the wire tight between the two jaws of the 
‘pliers; whilst, 

5. The cam 4 depresses the lever 5, and by 
cutter g, cuts off the wire instantly; leaving it held 
by its middle, between the pliers. ee 


6. The cam 9, continuing its motion, drives back Doubling 


both parts of the pliers together, and the wire with by pliers. 
them; its ends being supported by the ends of the 
side benders, it assumes the bend of the dotted lines 
in Fig. 2, (though the pliers are not there represented 
as thrown back). ‘A oe eee ban 

7. A notch in the cam of the rod i now presents And by 
itself, and suffers the spring p to close the side ben- side ben- 
ders n and & together, as shewn in Figs. 3 and 7, = 
which completes the doubling into the — of . 
Fig. 1. 5 5 % bhi 


8. The lever 8 rising, lifts the ends of the wire, Knee bend. 


and the legs being kept down by the shoulder of s, 
ene: the 2 bend. The manner of this is shewn 
the dotted lines in Fig. 5, though neither the 
pliers or lever 8 are there in the proper situation to : 
effect this part of the process. 


the Cutting. 


* 
* 
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9. All the cams except one relieve their respective Release oF 
movements at once, and the finished wire drops out the moves 
of the pliers. Thus the cam 4 has, in the interim of ments. 1 


the other operations, passed by and suffered the blade 
g to return by the action of its spiral spring 6; the 
cam of the rod, and lever V, opens the side benders; 
the cam 9 passes by, and permits the return of the 
pliers, by the spring 17, (Fig. 5.); but when the 
tail 18, of the blade q, meets its stop screw 16, 9 
returns no farther, but the front blade 7 continues to 
advance towards the axis, by its spring 19, as fast as : 
the cam 9 suffers it. This opens the pliers, and the * 
wire falls out. 

The notch of the cam 1 now comes round, and 
suffers the roller D to descend on the wire, and ad- 
vance another portion, which is treated in the same 
manner as the first. These operations succeed each 
other with such rapidity, when the machine is in ac- 
tion, that the handle may be turned at the rate of 
150 times per minute, without in the least injuring its 
operation; and thé power required to turn it is so 
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working. 
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Cards small, that one person might turn a dozen, or if they 
ery’ were.turned by a mill he could attend a greater num- 
at ber, as they very seldom do wrong, or make a false 
Wire. ) 
The machine is capable of making 
size, by the following adjustments: 

a gpd, The length.of the notch in the cam 1, regulates 
the h of the wire which shall be cut off, because 
it is only as long as this notch. is presented to the 
lifting tooth of the frame I, that the rollers act upon 

tte wire. The screw LO is adjusted to stop the wire 

when sufficiently advanced; but this is only a precau- 

tion, to prevent any acci 1 protrusion after the 

1 has lifted the upper roller. The cam 1, as 

fore stated, is a circle ; and to have the means of ad- 

. justing the length of the notch in it, the cam is made 

of two equal circles, or wheels, fitted on the main 

axis, and applied to each other, side by side, so as to 

make one. The back of the frame I, which rests upon 

_..... their circumference, is as broad as both circles to- 

; gether. Each has a notch cut iu it much wider than 
notch in the cam is ever intended to be. 

Now if these circles were twisted round on the 
axis, so that the notch in one circle is applied err 
to the complete part of the other, the cam would act 
as a complete circle, and the tooth of I would never 
drop into the notch of either, because the circumfe- 
rence of the other circle holds it up at the time. On 
the other hand, by placing the two notches opposite 
to each other, the rollers would be suffered to act 

upon the wire longer than is ever intended. Therefore 

between these two extremes, the limits of the notch 
may i be determined by trial, that the proper 
length 


wires of any 


wire shall be protruded, one circle making 
the beginning, and the other the end of the notch in 


the cam. Both are fastened on the axis by clamp 


sc 12 

— — —— ati mg 1 whale of the 
iers rr (Fig. 4,) are sus admit of adjustin 

them, so. their blades shall seize the wire 3 the 

8 make the ends of the staple equal when 


For the 8 steel faces 2 and e, of the blade r of the 

distance of pliers, can be ‘removed, and any other substituted. 

end. — te distance between the legs and points 
of the card wire, or the length of its shank. 


For the 
doubling. 


t his is of consequence, for the wire, 
if bent too sak Sp a the dotted position, 
2 might be cut or broken, instead of bent 


— 1 5. The screw which fixes the lever 8 into the main 
ce bend. axis, admits the lever to be set farther out, and then 
it will give a greater degree of knee bend, or if nearer 

the — leon his is also influenced by 
8 motion the cam 9 gives to the pliers, 

which can be adjusted gelling the curved piece 1] 

up or down the lever 2, for which purpose its screws 

are fitted in grooves. This causes a more or less pro- 

tuberant part of the curve 11, to meet the cam g. 

ny ae 16, as before stated, adjusts the blade g of 
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The wires being thus crooked, either by hand or Cards. 
by machinery, are to be stuck through the leathers, "7" 
in which holes are pricked for their reception. ser 
This was formerly executed by the tedious process 
of pricking with a double awl, but now it is done 
by machines; one kind a to the sheet cards, 
and the other for filleting. former consists of a 
square wooden frame, like a table without the top Machine 
board. In this a square frame or carriage slides ho- for hegt 
rizontally, and has cross bars, provided with jaws to card:. 
fasten, and screws to stretch the sheet of leather with 
a proper degree of tension. A cord is fastened to one 
end of the carriage, and —— over a pulley, has a 
weight attached to it, which always urges the car- 
riage one way. It has a rack fastened to one side of 
it, the teeth of which are engaged by the worm of 
an endless screw, formed at end of a long axis, 
placed parallel to the direction of the motion of the 
carriage, which is also N yong to the rack. The Dividing 
endless screw is prevented from running round, as it the leather 
would do, by the weignt drawing the carriage by a 
cylindrical brass wheel, the circumference of which 
has several circles traced upon it, each divided into a 


_different number of divisions, and marked by small 


choles. A spring with a tooth, or pin at the end, 
applies to these divisions, in the same manner as the 
dividing plate of a wheel-cutting engine. Now, by 
lifting the spring tooth out of any division, the 
weight operating upon the carriage draws it for- 
wards, the teeth of the rack turning the endless screw 
about till another division comes to the tooth which 
drops into it, and holds it fast till the workman 
again relieves the spring catch. By this means the 
carriage and the leather is moved an equal quantity at 
every time, to measure the distance at which the rows 
of holes shall-be pricked ; and this measure can be al- 
tered at pleasure, by using a different circle of divi- 
sions. ‘The holes are pierced by a double row of Prickers 
prickers, as long as the sheet of Ba They are 
small steel points fixed into a piece of iron, which is 
screwed to a strong frame, moving on two centre 
screws, forming an axis fcr it immediately over the 
leather, and in a direction across that of the motion 
of the carriage. Qn this axis the frame rises and falls 
in the manner of a book lid, when moved by a long 
handle (lever) which is fastened to it. The row of 
points being fixed parallel to the axis, forms a double 
row of holes, when the lever is pressed down, in a di- 
rection across the motion of the leather. A proper 
bed is prepared beneath the leather, just where the 
ints act, to support the sheet while it is pierced. 
his machine is used as follows: A sheet of leather 
is prepared by rubbing the grain side with soap, and 
sizing over the flesh side. It is then fixed to the two Operatiov 
_cross bars of the carriage, by the jaws which bite its 


edge fast; and by the two ‘screws first mentioned, 


the sheet is strained very tight. All this time the 
lever and pricker frame is turned up out of the way ; 
and the end of the lever being suspended from t 
ceiling, but the leather being fixed, the workman 
adjusts the carriage to the proper point of commence- 
ment, and then strikes down the end of the lever, 
ricking one double row of holes across the whole 
length of the sheet ; he then lifts up the lever, and, 
taking the spring catch of the dividing cylinder in 
2 
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the other hand, lifts its point out of a division, auf- 
fering the carriage to move till the next division 
comes to the catch; then he strikes down the lever, 
and pricks another double row, and at the same time 
that he lifts it up again he suffers another division to 
pass by; and in this manner the operation proceeds with 
great rapidity, till the whole sheet is finished. The 
pricker, it should be observed, is provided with a 
double row of points, and pierces two rows at once, 
that the points of one may fall opposite the spaces 
of the next row; a condition which it would be dif- 
ficult to effect by other means than piercing two 
at once. : ' 
The fillet cards are pricked by a different ma- 
chine. In this the pricker frame is moved by a crank, 
on a spindle parallel to its axis of motion, and turned 
with a band and fly wheel, to give it a rapid motion. 
The fillet of leather is wrapped round a roller fixed 


in the frame of the machine, and provided with a 


pulley and cord, to which a weight is suspended, 
acting to wind the leather upon the roller; and there- 
fore when the fillet is forcibly drawn off the roller, 
this weight acts to keep the leather to its proper de- 
gree of tension. The fillet is drawn forwards by a 
a pair of rollers, between which it passes, and they 
are pressed together by a spring, with a sufficient 
power to hold the leather fast between them. They 
are turned round by a detent at the end of the main 
spindle, which moves the wheel one tooth at every 
revolution; and by turning the rollers, advances the 
leather a proper quantity to receive another double 
row of pricks, which it does from the pricker frame 
when it is moved by the crank before mentioned. 
The pricker frame, except in size, is the same as the 
machine before mentioned. 

The wires are put into the leather by women, who 
first enter them into the holes, and then push them 
home by a thimble. Some can put in two wires at 
once; but this requires a degree of dexterity which 
very few can attain. The filling the leathers is a very 
serious portion of the whole labour of card making, 
and has therefore attracted the attention of me- 
chanics to perform it by machinery. We have seen 
a model of a very ingenious machine, invented by 
Mr James Fryer of Rastrick, near Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, which pricked the leathers, and at the 
same time put in the wires, previously doubled in the 
usual way; but the knee bend was given to them by 
the machine after being stuck through the leather. 
This machine has not yet been brought into prac- 
tical use. 

We have received information of a very surprisin 
card wire machine used in America, invented by My 
Amos Whittamore. It completes the whole opera- 
tion at once, cutting and doubling the wires, prickifig 
the leather, and sticking them in, and then giving 
the knee bend to them afterwards. It does one wire 
at a time; but acts with such rapidity, as to com- 
plete four per second; so that the whole labour by 
this machine is less than any one operation in the 
common way. The following extract of a letter 
from the proprietor of these works, William Whitta- 
more of West Cambridge, to the collector of Bos- 
ton, dated 24th of November 1809, was published 
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in the American minister's report on the manufac- 


Cards. 


tures of the United States, and gives some account b 


of this manufacture. 


The machines with which we now manufacture Account of 


all kinds of wool and cotton cards that have been it. 


called for, were invented by Amos Whittamore in 
1797; he then obtained the exclusive privilege of 
using the said machines by letters patent, for four- 
teen years. Amos Whittamore and myself were 
jointly concerned in the first machines that were 
built, and are still the sole proprietors of the patent. 
Congress at their last winter session, extended the 
patent fourteen years, by a special act. We have fifty- » 
five of those patent machines, thirty-seven of which 
are now in use. These machines, with the other 
apparatus necessary to carry on the business to its 
present extent, have cost us about forty thousand 
dollars. | , 


We have now employed in the factory upwards of Extent of 
We manufacture weekly one hundred the trade, 


forty hands. 
and eighty dozen pair of hand cards, and two hundred 
square feet of cards for the woollen and cotton fac- 
tories; which together amount to about two thousand 
dollars. Had it been in our power the year past to 
have supplied ourselves with card wire, the amount of 
the cards manufactured in our factory would have ex- 
ceeded three thousand dollars. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars at least, is necessary for a capital to carry on the 
business to this extent, exclusive of buildings and 
machinery. We have been obliged to make great 
sacrifices to obtain money, to enable us to carry on 
the business, so ae to be able to answer the demand 
for cards. Our monied institutions have afforded but 


_ little support to domestic manufactures. The wire 


is the only article necessary to the manufacture of 
cards, but what our own country produces, and that 
might be manufactured here as good, and nearly as 
cheap, as in England. Of this we have so far satis- 
fied ourselves, (by experiment), that nothing but 
want of capital has prevented us from setting up that 
business. The iron made on Lake Champlain is 
found to be as good for wire, if not superior, to any 
ever imported. The wire to supply our factory one 
year, will, in England, cost about fifteen thousand 
dollars, and the expences of importing, about ten 
per cent., (it being free of duty). Perhaps about the 
same quantity is used annually in the other card ma- 
nufactories in the United States. There is no doubt 
in my mind, from the observations made since I have 
been in the manufacturing business, that had the 
same support been afforded manufacturers generally, 
that has been made to trade and commerce, our ma- 
nufactories at this time would have been carried on 


much more extensively, and would have generally af. 


forded a profit to those concerned. Since the ob- 
structions to our foreign trade, the manufactures of 
our country have increased astonishingly. The de- 
mand for wool and'cottog cards, during the present 
season, has been twice as great as it has been during 
any preceding year. We hear that Mr Joseph Dyer 
‘has, in conjunction with the inventor, recently taken 
out a patent in England for this invention, which 
will most certainly supersede all the other machines 
that have been contrived for this purpose.“ (J. F.) 
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rey a genus of plants of the class 
mia, and order Siliquose., See Borany, 
p. 26 


1 AMOM. See Marenia Mepica. 
A RDAN, Jerome, a celebrated Italian mathe- 
ree and medical writer, was born at Pavia on 
the 24th of September 1501, and appears to have 
the natural son of a celeb advocate and 
ician at Milan. When he was only four years 
id, he was sent from Pavia to Milan, where he was 
instructed by his father in mathematics, astronomy, 
and judicial astrology; and in his agen year, when 
he was afflicted with a dangerous illness, his father 
devoted him to St Jerome, In the, year 1521, he 
went to study medicine and philosophy at the uni- 
versity of Pavia, and two years afterwards he was 
able to give lessons on mathematics. In 1524, he 
went to Padua, where he received in the same year 
the degree of master of arts; and in the year follow- 
ing, he was honoured with his medical degree. He 
narried about the end of the year 1531, and, con- 
* trary to his expectations, he had several children.“ 
Having refused a medical chair in the university of 
Pavia, he was, in 1533, appointed to the professor- 
ship of mathematics at Milan, and at the same time 
he commenced the practice of the medical profes- 
sion. In 1589, he was admitted a member of the 
college of physicians in that city; and though he was 
thus — into nOtice, his time seems to have been 
more occupied in writing books than in attending 
patients. His work De ‘Malo recentiorum Medicorum 
medendi usu, Venet. 1536, and his Contradicentium 
Medicorum Libri duo, Lyons, 1548, in which he 
censures the practice of his contemporaries, and points 
out the inconsistencies. and contradictions of which 
the best writers have been guilty in their account of 
diseases, seem to prove that he was not on very good 
terms with the other physicians in Milan. In the 
ear 1543, he gave public leetures in medicine at 
Milan, and in the following year he repeated them 
at Pavia; but as he could not procure payment of 
his salary, he discontinued them at the end of a 
year, and returned to Milan. 

U; n the recommendation of Vesalius in 1547, 
the King of Denmark offered Cardan a professor- 
ship in the university of Copenhagen, with a free 
table, and a salary of 800 crowns a year; but Car- 
dan declined this offer, on account of the severity of 
the climate, and the religion of the country. 

rchbishop Hamilton, the primate of Scotland, 

d the regent’s brother, having been severely afflict- 
ed for ten years with an asthma, applied for relief 
to the physicians of the French king and of the em- 
peror of { any, but as he received no benefit from 
their prescriptions, he sent for Cardan in the year 
1552. At the end of 75 days, Cardan left the 
archbishop in a state of convalescence, and gave him 
such prescriptions, that he was completely cured at 
the end of two years. in his hinto of Eng- 
land, informs us, that when Cardan was nine leave 
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of the private he remarked that though lie had nearly Cerdan. 
cured him of his malady, yet he — oar — A —— 


destiny, and prevent him from being hanged. After 
receiving the most liberal remuneration for his services, 
Cardan returned to Milan at the end of ten months by 
the way of London, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many ; and during his stay at London, he is said to 
have calculated the nativity of Edward VI, Having 
resumed his former employments of practising medi- 
cine and teaching mathematics, he continued at Mi- 
lan till the end of October 1559, when he went to 
Pavia to fill the professorship of medicine ; and in the 
ear following, he accepted a similar office at Bo- 
ogna. In this situation he continued till the year 
1570, when he was thrown into prison for some of- 
fence with which we are not acquainted. At the 
end of some months, however, he was permitted to 
confine himself in his own house, and as soon as he 
obtained his liberty, which was in September 1571, 
he repaired to Rome. Here he lived for some time 
without any p 
chosen a member of the college of physicians, and re- 
ceived a pension from the pope, ‘which was continued 
till the day of his death, which happened on the 28th 
September, 1575. 
Cardan was perhaps one of the most singular cha- 
racters that has appeared in any age or country. In 
the account which he published of his own life, he 
has, with great ingenuousness, given a full detail of 
his good and bad qualities, though it is probable 
that he has suppressed many facts which were by 
no means favourable to his moral reputation. He 
gravely informs his readers, that he had frequently. 
etermined to put himself to death; that he often 
wandered all night in the streets; that he took the 
greatest delight in bringing forward subjects that 
were disagreeahle to the company; that he intro- 
duced every topic, whether it was connected or not 
with the subject of conversation; that he mined his 
family and his reputation by playing for whole days 
at games of chance; and that he staked even his 
furniture and his wife’s jewels. , 
At a time when astrology was in the zenith of its 
glory, it was natural that Cardan should follow the 
example of the most distinguished of his contempora- 
ries; but though we find in the character of the times. 
a sufficent apology for his devotion to judicial astro- 
logy, yet we seek in vain for any palliation of that 
empiricism and imposture which he seems to have 
8 e pursued during the whole of his life. 
e who could seriously believe that he had the power 
of rde uf future events both in his dreams, and 
from particular marks upon his nails, must have been. 
utterly devoid either of reason or intelligence ; but 
he who could commit such pretensions to writing, 
and try to impose upon posterity the same delusions. 
which he had practised upon his contemporaries, 
must have possessed a mind destitute of every ho- 
nourable feeling, and so deeply in love with false- 
hood as to deceive when nothing could be gained by 


Cum Sol et malefice ambe et Venus et Mercurius essent in signis humanis, ideo non declinavi a forma humana, sed 
cum Jupiter esset in ascendente, et Venus totius figure domina non fui oblæsus nisi in genitalibus, ut a xxi anno ad xxxi 
non potuerim concumbere cum mulieribus, et sepius deflerem sortem meam cuique alteri proprium invidens.“ Cardanus. 


De Vita Propria, cap. ii. p. 8. 
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ublic employment; but he was soon 
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: : indeed; seems to have been the by the invitation, Tartalea set out for Milan ; but as Cardan. 
— in Paap oe a oe pede his times. He ascribed the Marquis had gone to Vigeveno before his arrival, 


the extravagance of his opinions, and the eccentri- 
cities of his conduct, to the influence of the celestial 
bodies. He had the audacity to calculate the nati- 
vity of our Saviour; and having foretold the time of 
his own decease, he is said to have starved himself to 
death, in order to verify the prediction. 

The irregularities of conduct into which Cardan 
was continually hurried, by the violence and caprice 
of his temper, became the source of great misery and 
distress ; and the vices and misfortunes of his chil- 
dren, filled up the measure of his suffering. His 
eldest son married a woman who possessed neither 
character nor fortune; andhaving killed her by poison, 
he was condemned to death, and executed in the pri- 
son at midnight. This distressing event produced a 
deep impression upon the mind of Cardan, who en- 
deavoured to justify the murder on the ground of 
the wife’s infidelity, and who maintained that the ven- 
geance of heaven had followed gic hs who pro- 
nounced sentence upon his son. His other son was 
also an abandoned character, and his father was un- 
der the necessity of throwing him into prison, and 
of cutting off one of his ears, and disinheriting him. 
The payment of his daughter’s dowry, and the cir- 
cumstance of her having no children, were the only 
distresses which she occasioned. 

From such a degrading picture, it is pleasing to 
turn to those marks of genius and talents by which 
Cardan has perpetuated his name. Asa philosopher, 
he is entitled to no praise, and as a medical writer he 


he was induced to spend three days with Cardan till a 


the Marquis should return. Cardan employed every 

artifice to obtain from his guest the secret for which 
he so ardently longed. “ I shall swear to you,“ says 
he, “ on the holy evangelists, and by the honour of 
a gentleman, not only never to publish your inven- 


tions, if you reveal them to me; but I also promise 


to you, and pledge my faith as a true Christian, to 
note them down in cyphers, so that after my death 
no other person may be able to understand them.” 
To these protestations Tartalea replied, „If I re- 
fuse to give credit to these assurances, I should de- 
servedly be accounted utterly void of belief; but as 
J intend to ride to Vigeveno to see his excellency 
the Marquis, as I have been here now these three 
days, and am weary of waiting so long; whenever I 
return, therefore, 1 promise to shew you the whole.“ 
Cardan, however, having renewed his entreaties to 
obtain the rule before the departure of his friend, 
Tartalea replied,-‘ I am content; but you must 
know, that to be able on all occasions to remember 
such operations, I have brought the rule into rhyme; 
for if I bad not used that precaution, I should often 
have forgot it; and though my rhymes are not very 
good, I do not value that, as it is sufficient that they 
serve to bring the rule to mind as often as I repeat 
them. I shall here write the rule with my own hand, 
that you may be sure I give you the discovery 
exactly.” These verses contained the rule for the 
three cases N 


is chiefly famed for his industry and fidelity in the 23 bac \ 
collection of facts. The philosophical speculations AT 

which he has published in his works De sublililalè * S & 

and De Varietate rerum, are the mere ravings of an Tartalea reminded Cardan, at parting, of his obliga- 

unfettered imagination; and if arguments were want - tion to secrecy ; and during a subsequent e on- 


ing to prove that Cardan laboured under a partial in- 
sanity, we should appeal to these works, as well as 
to the whole of his conduct. 

As a mathematician, however, the merits of Car- 
dan are beyond all praise. In the year 1339, he 
had completed nine books on arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry, under the title of Liber Arlis magne ; 
and when it was nearly printed, having heard ac- 
cidentally of Tartalea’s discoveries in cubic equa- 
tions, he was extremely anxious to obtain these dis- 
coveries for insertion in his work. Cardan first ap- 
plied to Tartalea through the medium of a . 
seller, and, along with the most flattering compli- 
ments, he sent him a number of questions to resolve. 
Tartalea, however, refused to disclose his rules, 
which Cardan again attempted to obtain from him 
by personal correspondence. Finding every effort 
unguecessful, Cardan at last endeavoured to gain by 
cunning what he could not acquire by the most 
urgent supplication. He wrote to Tartalea, that 
he had recommended him to his particular friend 
and patron the Marquis dal Vasto, who was very 
anxious to see him; and he invited him to spend a 
a few days with him at Milan, accompanying the in- 
vitation, however, with a distinct notification, that 


such a visit might be useful to Tartalea, and that it 


would be dangerous to offend the Marquis by a re- 


fusal. More intimidated by the threat than allured 


dence, in which the latter proposes some difficulties 
in the solution of cubic equations, Tartalea displa 
the greatest suspicion that Cardan would betray the 
secret, and never fails to remind him of the vow 
which he had made. 1 
Notwithstanding all these promises so solemnly 
made, and so frequently repeated, Cardan published in 
the year 1545, his tenth book, which contained the 
whole doctrine of cubic equations, and of course the 
‘substance of the rules which he had received from 
Tartalea. He acknowledges that Tartalea gave him 
the rule, but without the demonstration, and he as- 
serts, (see cap. xi.), that by the help of the rule alone 


he discovered the geometrical investigation. Tartalea 


complained bitterly of this violation of his promise ; 
and Cardan defended himself on the ground, that he 

atly extended the method of Tartalea, and was 
t ico entitled to publish his own improvements. 


A controversial correspondence was carried on be- 


tween the two mathematicians with the greatest acri- 
mony, till it was terminated by the death of Tar- 
talea in 1557. ia d 
Though Tartalea is certainly entitled to the high 
honour of originality, yet Cardan has the merit of 


having prosecuted the subject of cubic equations 


with singular assiduity and success. His tenth book 
contains rules for all the forms and varieties of cubic 
equations, with their geometrical demonstrations; 
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and in every part of it he shews himself eminently 
skilled in —— branches of algebra. Dr Hut. 
has given a very full and interesting analysis of 
Cardan’s work, and a list of his analytical improve- 
ments, to which we must refer our readers for far- 
ther information on this subject. a 
The writings. of Cardan, which are extremely 
numerous, were collected into ten volumes folio, and 


ubli at Lyons in 1663. Many of them are 
— which were printed only to relieve 
his lary wants. HA Bae 
The following is a complete list of the different 
works of our author. lf 4 
Liber de vita propria. Ephemeris de libris pro- 
priis: De Socratis studio. Oratio ad Cardinalem 
Alciatum. In Thessalum Medicum Actio secunda. 
Encomium Neronis. Encomium Poda 15 et — 
mosynon. De Orth hia. De alee, - 
lectica. Contradictioner: — de uno. Hyperchon. 
Norma vite consarcinate, Sacra vocata. - Porenela, 
seu de Prudentia civili. De Praceptis ad ſilios. De 
optimo vite genere. De ow gentry De summo bo- 
no. De Consolatione. Dialogus Hieronymi Carda- 
ni et Facii Cardani patris. Dialogus Antigorgias, 
seu de recta vivendi ratione. Dialogus Tetim, seu de 
Aumanis consiliis. Dialogus de Morte, seu Gugliel- 
mus. De Minimis et propinquis. Hymnus ad Deum. 
De utilitate ex adversis capienda. De Natura. 
Theognostin libri V. De Immortalitate antmarum, 
De Secretis.. De Gemmis et Coloribus. De Aqua. 
De Vitali Aqua, seu Athere. De Aceti Natura, 
Problematum Sectiones VII. Discorso del Vacuo. 
Se la qualita pud trapassare di subjetto in subjetto. 
De Fulgure. De. Sublilitaté. Actio prima in calum- 
niatorum librorum de Subtilitate. De Rerum Va- 
rielate. De Numerorum Proprietatibus. Practica 
Arithmetice. Computus minor. De Regulis Alge- 
braicis. Liber artis magne. De Aliza Regula. Ser- 
mo de plus et minus. Exareton Mathematicorum. En- 
comium Geometrie. Operatione della Linea. De 
Proportionibus numerorum, matuum, ponderum, sono- 
rum. Della Natura de Principii e Regole Musicali. 
De Restitutione temporum et motuum ceelestium. De 
Providentia er anni constitutione. Aphorismorum 
Asi ronomicorum Segmata VII. Commentarii in Pto- 
lomeum, de astrorum Judiciis. De septem erratica. 
rum stellarum Viribus. De Interrogationibus Libel- 
lus. De Judiciis 88 De Exemplis * 
tum geniturarum. Liber duodecim yreniturarum. 
Revolutionibus. De Su Almanach. Som. 
niorum Synesiorum Libri. Hncomium Medicine. 
De Sanitate tuenda. Contradicentium Medicorum 
libri X. De usu ciborum. De Causis, Signis. ac 
Locis morborum. De Urinis. Ars curandi parva. 
De Methodo Mere De 2 China. De de- 
coclis magnis. arsaarilla. De itis usu 
in pleuritide, De Venenis. Commentart in librum 
Hippocralis, de Alimento. Cinmmmentarii in librun 
— . — Aére, Aquis, et Loris. Commentarii 
in Aphorismos Hippocralis. Conclusiones Lapidibus 
Galeni in explicatione Aphorismorum. Apologia ad 
Andream Camutium.  Commentarii in librum Prog- 
aosticorum Hippocratis. Comment. in lios um Hip- 
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pocratis, de Septimestri Partu. Examen XXII. 
agrorum Hippocratis in Epidem. Consilia varia. 
Opuscula Medica Senilia, sive de Dentibus liber V. 
seu de Morbis articularibus. Floridorum Libri, sive 
Comment. in Principem Hazen, Vita Ludovici Fer- 
rarii et Alciati. Arcanis aternitatis. Politica, 
seu Moralium, liber I. Elementa Lingue Greece. 
De Inventione. De Naturalibus Viribus. De Musica. 
De Integris, Tractatus Arithmeticus. Expositio Ana- 
tomicee Mundini. Commentarii in libros 22 
de Victu in acutis, et in libros II. priores Epidem. 
ejusdem. De Epilepsia. De Apopleria. De huma- 
nis civilibus Successionibus. De humana Perfectione. 
De Admirandis. De Dubiis naturalibus. De Rebus, 
Factis raris, et mig re De humana Compositione 
naturalium. De Mirabilibus morbis et Symptoma- 
tibus. De astrorum et temporum Ratione et Divi- 
stonibus. De Mathematicis quesitis. Historia la- 
pidum, metallicorum, et metallorum. Historie ani- 
malium. Historia plantarum. De Anima. De Dus 
bits ex Historia. clarorum virorum Vita et Lidris. 
De hominum antiquorum illustrium Judicio. De usu 
hominum, et dignotione eorum, tum cura, et errore. 
See Naudeus Judicium de Cardano; Haller's Bi- 
blioth. Med. Practic. Se.; Eloy’s Dict. Historique; 
Tessier Eloges des Hommes Savans, p. 97; Bayle’s 
Dict.; Montucla’s Hist. Mathemat. vol. i. p. 91; 
Hutton Mathemat. Dict. Aucrsra, p. 68. (o) 
CARDIFF, or Carrpyrr, the county town of 
Glamorganshire, in South Wales, was first built in 
1080. 2 its name from the river Taff, which 
runs along the west side of it, having a bridge of 
ſive arches, and falls into the Severn about three 
miles below the town. It is pleasantly situated on a 
fertile flat. Its streets are spacious, and its houses 
well constructed. It consists of two parishes, St 
Mary's and St John's. There is, however, only one 
church for both; St Jehn’s church having been; 
with many other edifices, destroyed by inunda- 
tions of the river in 1607. The high tower of St 
Mary’s church, which was erected in the reign of 
Edward III. is of light appearance and elegant work- 
manship, having open corners and lantern pinnacles. 
There were anciently four religious houses in Car- 
diff: a Benedictine priory, and black, grey, and 
white friars. There is nothing left of all these ex- 
cept a few remains of the whitefriars, and the ruins 
of the blackfriars, which now afford shelter to some 
poor fishermen. Formerly the town was encompass- 
ed with walls, which were flanked with watch-towers 
1280 paces in circumference, and had gates at the 
four cardinal points. Of these some traces are still 
visible. The castle, which is the chief object of 
attention to a traveller, was built in 1090, y the 
conqueror Fitzhamon, a Norman, after he had taken 
possession of the country of Morgannoc ; and is re- 
markable in history, principally as having been the 
scene of the long imprisonment, cruel treatment, and 
death of Robert, Duke of Normandy, brother to 
Henry I., and as having sustained a siege by the par- 
liamentary forces, who took it from the Welsh loyal- 
ists in 1645. It stands on the north side of the town 
wall; is a large stately edifice ; was originally of 
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Cardiff, great strength; and is said to have covered no less 
Cardigan. than eight acres of ground. Though a great part 


7 of the ruin has been barbarously pulled down, for 


the purpose of erecting houses in the town, the pre- 
sent possessor, the Marquis of Bute, has been care- 
ful to repair and modernise what remains of it. The 
entrance into it is bold, having two portcullisses and 
massy gates. In the inside of the wall, around its 
whole extent, there is a high terrace; and on the 
keep, which stands in the centre of the inclosed area, 
there is a tower, which is of an octangular form, and 
very handsome. 

Vessels of 200 tons can come up to the town; but 
the principal harbour, called Pennarth, or the Bear’s 
Head, is three miles below it, and adds greatly to 
the consequence of Cardiff itself, as well as affords 
shelter to those ships which are detained in the Bris- 
tol Channel by westerly winds. The inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood send great quantities of 
corn, butter, and poultry, to the Bristol markct. 
Nearly 9000 tons of cast and wrought iron are an- 
nually exported to London and other places ; and the 
conveyance of this ponderous article — been great · 
ly facilitated, by a canal cut from Pennarth Point to 
Cyfartha iron. works, carried with much ingenuity 
through a mountainous country to the extent of 25 
miles, and e ee improved by a branch which 
goes off to other works at Aberdare. No less than 
30, 000 boxes of tin- plates, which are manufactured 
at a place called Melyn Griffin, about four miles dis- 
tant, are annually sent off for Bristol; and the scropes 
of iron-plate, from which the tin is made, are convert- 
ed into bolt-iron for ship-building, and form another 
considerable article of exportation in the trade of 
Cardiff. N 

According to the return made in 1801, it contains 
$27 houses, and 1870 inhabitants; and of these, 213 
are stated to be engaged in trade and manufacture. 
By the return of 1811, its population amounted to 
2457. It is an ancient corporation, governed by the 
constable of the castle, two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, 
twelve capital burgesses, &c.; and along with Cow- 
bridge, Swansea, Longher, Aberavon, Kenfig, Neath, 
and Lantrissent, sends one member to parliament. 
Here a court of record is held every fortnight ;: and 
the assizes for the county meet in April and August. 
There are two weekly markets, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, which ate well supplied: Those held in 
the second Wednesdays in March, April, and May, 
are very large. And there are fairs for horses, cat - 
tle, &c. on June 19, Sept. 19, and Nov. 30. See 
Evans’ Tour in South Wales ; and Barber’s Tour in 
South Wales. (+ ah 

CARDIGAN, called by the Welsh Adertivy, is 
the county town of Cardiganshire, in South Wales. 
It is situated on a steep bank, and about two miles 
from the mouth of the river Tivy, over which there 
is a stone bridge of five arches, that leads into Pem- 
brokeshire. The river is navigable here for vessels of 
150 tons, and there is a tolerably good key for load- 
ing and unloading; though a dangerous bar, which 
lies at the mouth of the river, must ever prevént the 
town from becoming a great commercial place. At 
the commencement of the war, Cardigan had a con- 
siderable export trade to Ireland and other places, 
in lead and corn, of which last article it annually 


and on which it chiefly depends, is furnished by the Se 


iron-works in its vicinity. In 1801, it contained 415 
houses, and 1911 inhabitants, of whom not more 
than 200 were employed in trade and manufactures, 
In 1811, the population was 2129. It is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, and thir- 
teen common councilmen ; and, in conjunction with 
the outlying boroughs of Aberystwith, Lampeter, 
and Adpar, sends one member to parliament,—the 
number of voters amounting to about 1200. Though 
the houses and shops are on a small scale, yet, upon 
the whole, the’ aspect of the town is pleasing. At 
the same time, considering that it is the capital of the 
county, it has an air of poverty in it. The principal 
public buildings are, the church, which is a state 
edifice ; the town hall, where the assizes are held, whi 
has a good appearance; and the cownty gaol, which 
was erected in 1797, and is sufficiently commodious. 
Cardigan was anciently surrounded by a wall; and 
near the bridge are the ruins of a castle, which seems 
to have been a spacious structure. It 1s said to have 
been built by Gilbert de Clare in the time of Hen 
ry II.; and Powel affirms, that it was built for the 
purpose of defending the borders. In 1164 it was 
besieged, taken, and razed to the ground by Rhys 
2 has a market for ordinary pur- 
poses on Wednesday and Saturday; and four fairs 
annually, viz. on February 13. and April 5. for 
horses, pedlars’ ware, &c. and on September 8. and 
December 19. for black cattle, &c. See Malkin’s 
Scenery, Antiquities, &. of South Wales, vol. ii.; 
Evans’ Tour through South Wales ; and Lipscomb’s 
Tour, H. (+ 1a t N f 
CARDIGANSHIRE, in Welsh. Sid Aber- 
leini, or Sir Abber Teivi, a county in South Wales. 
It anciently formed one of the six parts into which 
the kingdom of Wales, called Dinevowr, was divided, 
and contained four cantrefs and ten comots: (See 
Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans, p. 214.) It is 
bounded on the north by Merionethshire, on the 
west by that part of St . Channel called Car- 
digan Bay, on the south by the counties of Caermar- 
then and Pembroke, and on the east by those of 
Radnor and Brecknock. The western side of it has 
suffered great depredations from the sea. Accord- 
ing to tradition, an extensive tract of land has been 
swept away ; and, instead of many flourishing towns, 
there now remain only a few miserable villages. 
Some have sup „ that the whole of Cardigan 
Bay was formerly a spacious plain, on which the 
sea made gradual encroachments, till its progress was 
stopped by the elevated ground which now encircles 
the shore ; and the appearance which the scene exhi- 
bits, together with the common opinion that prevails 
among the people, renders this supposition extreme- 
ly probable. a 
This county may be divided into two districts, the 
lower and the upper. On the more elevated grounds 
of the lower district, the soil is in general a light 
sandy loam, varying in depth from four inches to a 
foot, and having for its substratum a slaty kind of 
rock. In the valleys it is very deep, and, with a few 
exceptions, very dry. ‘The manures made use of are 
dung, lime, and marle. Tolerable crops are raised 
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teen. But — mete —— g is, —— — 
injudicious and ys consequently, the pro- 
duce is in very few cases so abundant as might be 
expected from the goodness of the climate, and the 
ity of the ground. It is a singular fact, that 
is a good deal of land on the sea coast from 
which crops of barley have been annually taken for 
at least sixty years past, without any diminution ei- 
ther in the quantity or quality of the produce. The 
manure employed is sea-weed ; and the grain is ac- 
counted so excellent, that it is sent to the adjacent 
counties for seed- corn. The farmers all keep cows 
for the purpose of breeding ; and also of making but- 
ter and skimmed milk cheese, the former of which 
is chiefly for exportation, and the latter — for 
home consumption. The black cattle are of the 
Pembrokeshire breed: they work, travel, and fatten 
well; and used to be favourites of the English dro- 
vers, who bought them readily, and at good prices. 
There are not many sheep in this district. These 
are kept by the few who sow turni Their num- 
ber is diminishing, because a spirit for inclosing pre- 
vails, and they are reckoned enemies to the growth 
of young h . This is surely unwise, as the soil 
is so — adapted to them, and as the evil which 
pon occasion might be easily prevented. 
he upper district, comprehending chiefly the 
northern and eastern parts of the county, is very 
mountainous. A great proportion of it is bleak and 
barren ; but much of this is owing to want of judicious 
enterprize and en skill, as well as to natural 
sterility and unfavourable situation. In the vallies 
and dips, which are narrow, and of no great extent, 
the soil is chiefly of a stiff retentive clay; in the de- 
elivities it has an admixture of light loam; and on 
the high grounds it is uniformly thin and excessively 
—— yi ding little except ling, heath, and moss. 
he farmers here depend more on their stock than 
on cultivation. They scarcely raise a sufficient quan- 
tity of corn for their own consumption; and pay 
their rents — — by the profits derived from the 
sale of cattle and horses pred by themselves, and of 
sheep, which they have in pretty numerous flocks. 
The breed of black cattle is much the same with 
that of Pembrokeshire and Caermarthenshire. They 
are small, but well made and hardy, and answer 
much better for the butcher than the dairy. For- 
all England to the south of the Trent was 
lied with black cattle from this quarter; and it 
is still looked to by dealers and drovers as a kind of 
nursery for these animals. The native unmixed breed 
of sheep are very small, long legged, narrow on the 
chine, of various colours, some with horns, and many 
without them. There are also a good many pigs 
reared. These, indeed, always form a part of ae 
farmer’s stock, though are not found to be a 
very profitable concern. 
division there are some pieces of d inclosed, 
and well cultivated ; and there is a r portion of 
pe tie and meadow here than is to 
in the neighbourhood. The kinds of 
produced in the upper district are the same as 
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produced in the lower, with the addition of rye, 
which is raised here in considerable quantities. ‘The 
waste lands in Cardiganshire are very extensive. In- 
cluding those tracts which are but partially cultiva- 
ted, they may be estimated as amounting to nearly 
the half of the county. A large proportion of them, 
however, if not fit for the plough, might be planted 
with great advantage. Indeed, improvements of this 
kind have been already set on foot, and are advancing 
with a rapid progress. The climate is mild and tem- 
perate, varying a little according to the elevation of 
the ground, the distance from the sea, and the state 
of cultivation; not so cold as in the midland coun- 
ties, nor so humid as in the western coasts of Eng- 
land ; and, upon the whole, favourable both to h 

and husbandry. Cardiganshire used to be considered 
as so barren and unproductive, that it was proverbially 
called by the people of the neighbouring countries, 
the Devil's Grandmother’s Jointure. But it is gra- 


dually falsifying that reproachful appellation; and 


though it can never, perhaps, vie in fertility with re- 
gions that have been more favoured by nature, it 
promises soon to hold a respectable place among those 
districts which are distinguished by agricultural im- 
provements. The principal ground of hope rests in 
the institution of an Agricultural Society, consisting 
of the most intelligent gentlemen and farmers in that 
quarter, which has already done a great deal of good, 
and from which a great deal more is to be expected; 
because, according to Mr Malkin, it is formed on a 
better plan, and founded on more rational principles 
than that of any county in South Wales.” | . 

The principal rivers in this county are the Tivy, 
the Rydol, and the Ystwith, The Tivy, which 


forms the — part of its southern limit, rises out 
t 


of one of the many small lakes which are collected in 
the hollows on the eastern side. It runs over a very 
rocky and irregular channel till it reaches Vstrad Flwr, 
when it assumes a more settled course, and, pass- 
ing by Landbeder, at the border of Caermarthenshire, 
becomes from thence the boundary between the two 
counties, till it falls into the Irish sea, about two 
miles below Cardigan. The Rydol rises on the 
south-west side of Plynlimmon, and, after runnin 
south and south- west, discharges itself into the Trish 
sea near Aberystwith. The Ystwith has its mouth, 
as the name of the. town denotes, at the same place 
with the Rydol, though it takes its rise from 
the hills in the eastern district. Beside these, there 
are some streams of smaller consequence; and, as 
might be expected from the nature of the country, a 
vast number of rivulets. Indeed, the authors of the 
Agricultural Survey tell us, that, „ exclusive of 
springs upon the hills, there is no valley without a 
river or a brook; and scarcely a glen, or what we 
call a dingle, without a stream. sufficient to turn a 
mill.“ These must be considered as great advanta- 
„ both for watering the soil, where irrigation may 
— and for driving corn mills and other kinds 
of machinery. At the same time, they are frequent - 
—— of much injury. Though, in dry wea- 
r, these rivulets are very inconsiderable, yet, after 
storms, or continued rains, they become formidable 
torrents, —rush with terrible impetuosity through 
the deep narrow chasms that are formed by the hills, 
: ‘ 3 
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Cardigan- —are precipitated sometimes in the form of tremen- 
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dous cascades,—bear away before them every thing 
that lies in their way,—and even tear up the fertile 
soil of the vallies, substituting in its place nothing 
but barren gravel and stones. 

There is a great want of fuel in this county. Coals 
are scarcely to be had, except at a high price, be- 
ing all brought from a great distance by sea. 
wood there is but little, and in many places that little 
is much neglected; though in other quarters, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Hafod, considerable 
tracts of land have lately been laid out in plantations, 
which promise to be both profitable to the proprie- 
tors, and useful to the country. Various kinds of trees 
have been planted, but those which seem to thrive 
best are the larch and the beech. The most prevalent 
species of fuel is peat. There are many extensive 
tracts producing it, such as the plain between T're- 
garon, and Strata Florida or Stratflour, and that part 
of the coast beyond Aberystwith which borders on 
the river Dovy. These are capable of great improve- 
ment, by draining, and other means; but as the in- 
habitants depend so much upon peat, such improve- 
ments might occasion greater harm than good to a 
numerous class of the people, and therefore is not 
likely to be soon accomplished.. . 
The mountains, especially those in the north par 
of the county, contain lead and other minerals’ in 
great abundance : but these are not now an object 
of attention, either because there is not a sufficient 
spirit of enterprise, or because .the expence and 
difficulty of working them would more than coun- 
terbalance the probable profits. Formerly, how- 
ever, they were in great repute, and found to be 
extremely productive. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
a company of Germans made a great deal by the 
mines of lead and silver, the ore of which often gave 
seyenty or eighty ounces of silver in the ton of .me- 
tal. In the reign of James the First, Sir Hugh 
Middleton, for some years, out of a single mine, 
cleared at the rate of £2000 per month, one ton of 
lead yielding a hundred ounces of silver, and in this 
way accumulated that large fortune which he after- 
wards employed in bringing the New River water in- 
to London. A Mr Bushel also, who succeeded 
him, made such immense sums, that, according to 
one author, he presented Charles I. during the civil 


wars, with a regiment of horse, clothed his whole 


army, and lent him, besides, & 40, 000. The mines 
wrought by these gentlemen were so much exhausted, 
as to become ever after of inferior importance. But 
the mineral prosperity of the. north of Cardiganshire 
did not decrease. In 1690, other mines of great value 
were discovered on the estate of Gogerthan, belong- 
ing to Sir Carbery Price. They were so rich as to 
obtain the appellation of the Welsh Potosi, and have 
been celebrated, both in the prose. records of the 
principality, and in the poetical strains of Yalden and 
Sargent. Afterwards the mine adventurers were at 
considerable expence in carrying on the works, and 
bad proportionate success in the profits. which they 
derived from them; but happening to disagree among 
themselves, their undertakings declined in prosperity 
and in value, and have never since been revived with 
advantage; though a gentleman well versed in the 
4: 
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subject has given it as his opinion, that with money 
— for carrying on the works in a proper man- 
ner, it was quite possible to make them produce a 
clear annual profit of 12, O00. The lead mines of 
Cwm Ystwith are situated on the sides of two moun- 
tains, to the right of the river Ystwith, in one of 
which the lead is obtained with ease near the surface, 
but in the other the earth must be penetrated to no 
less an extent than 300 yards. In Cardiganshire 
there are also rich veins of copper, which may be 
digged without great difficulty, but which cannot be 
carried with advantage through the different pro- 
cesses, for want of coal, of which there is not one 
particle to be found in the whole county. 
‘The antiquities to be met with in Cardiganshire, 
are neither very numerous nor important. Near 
Neuodh, in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, there 
are the remains apparently of some barbarous monu- 
ment, consisting of nineteen stones. There is ano- 
ther monumental stone in the parish of Llan Gaed- 
mor, which is of prodigious size, being half a 
yard thick, and about six-and-twenty feet in cir- 
cumference. Not far from this, is what the Welsh 
call Lhech y gowres, which means the stone of a gi- 
gantic woman. This stone is remarkably large, and 
supported by four great pillars, about the height of 
five or six feet. In the village church of Lhan Dhe- 
wi Brevi, is preserved the horn of an ox, no less 
than 17 inches in circumference at the root, and as 
heavy as stone, being, it is. probable, in a state of 
petrefaction. It is said to have been kept there ever 
since the time of St David, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 6th century. At a house in the vicinity, 
is a place called Kaer Kestill, or the Field of Castles, 
where a great number of stones has been occasion- 
ally found by digging, bearing inscriptions, some of 
which have been preserved, though most of them 
are lost. One of them, according to Camden's in- 
terpretation, is, Cait Arlii manibus (vel memoria), 
Ennius Primus. Stratflour, or Ystrad Flwr abbeys 
is situated about six miles from Llanbeder, on the 
bank of the river, and was in former times a place 
of great note, many of the Welsh princes having 
been buried in it, and the records of their acts.and 
successions having been kept in it for along series of 
years. At Llanfihangel, a parish not many miles 
from Aberystwith, is a stone monument, 4 feet long 
and 3 broad, which should seem, from its name, 
Gwely Taleisin, to point out the grave of Taleisin 
ben Bierdh, a celebrated poet, who flourished about 
the year 540. Some, however, suppose that, along 
with many others of a similar kind, it is an old se- 


pulchral monument, erected in heathen times. Among 


the antiquities of Cardiganshire, may also be reck- 
oned the castles of Cardigan and Aberystwith, which 
were anciently large edifices, though the ruins of them 
which remain are inconsiderable. bn whee 
There is no district in South Wales, which abounds 
so much in picturesque and romantic views. Before 
the traveller can reach them, indeed, it is often necessary 
to pass over some very bleak and dreary ground. 
But he is amply repaid for this, by the interesting 
scenery which he is sure to meet with. It is ona 
pretty large scale, and in very ſine style, exhibiting 
the grand and the beautiful, both singly and in com- 
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* bination. A very particular and excellent description 
— parts, is to be found in the work 
of Mr Malkin, to at the end of this article. 
Though the people understand English better than 
— — the language of Cardiganshire is 
ost wholly Welsh. As the judges are English, 
the intervention of an interpreter becomes necessary: 
this circumstance occasions great inconvenience, and 
some very absurd and unfair decisions. The inhabi- 
tants, however, do not suffer much from this cause in 
— — point of view ; because the church services 
are t universally performed in Welsh, so that 
none but the genteel part of the congregation are 
ed from deriving benefit. The dialect which 
is spoken in this county, comes nearer than that in 
ea to the modern lit 
© ‘Phe inhabitants of this part of Wales are peculiarly 
simple in their manners ; they a but small. wages 
for their labour; their mode of living is extremely 
coarse ; their mud-walled cottages, (for they have no 
good stone for building, and no lime, ) are ugly with- 
out, and squalid within; their internal intercourse, 
and their communication with other places, are very 
rare; they are seldom known to emigrate from the 
narrow spot of their nativity ; and, like most other 
people in their circumstances, they are much given 
The Bay of Cardigan, which bounds the west side 
of this county, abounds in various kinds of fish. 
There are cod, whitings, yo paid * — satay 
ing these, a tn ro e find employ- 
— in the — seasons. 8 other- 
wise called the angel-fish, is also found here in plen- 
ty, and sometimes so large as to weigh 160 pounds. 
It is said that blue sharks, of a monstrous size, have 
been sometimes seen; but from the description given 
of the fish, this is probably a mistake. In the river 
Tivy, very fine a are caught; and in the va- 
rious streams which water this county, all the com 
mon fresh water fish are to be met with. N 
The only manufactures of any consequence in this 
county, are the iron and tin works, which were esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, about 50 
years ago, and which are still carried on to a consi- 
derable extent. From the want of good harbours, the 
maritime trade of Cardiganshire is comparatively tri- 
fling. The chief exports are iron, tin, black cattle, 
Pigs; salt butter, barley, and oats. At the large fairs, 
f which there are several, a good deal of business is 
transacted in the staple commodities of the county. 
Rhosvair, in particular, a place near the source of the 
is celebrated for its fairs of sheep and black 
cattle. A portion of the wool is spun and 
manufactured by the inhabitants for their own use. 
The rest, more especially the coarser part of it, is 
mostly sent to the ish market. 
Cardiganshire is, at an average, about 40 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth. It contains 7 26 square miles, 
or 464,640 acres, of which about 145,000 are in pas- 
turage, about 100,000 in a course of tillage, and 
the rest in waste, plantations, &c. It is divided in- 
to five hundreds, viz. Geneurglyn, Ilar, Moyddyn, 
Pennarth, and Troedyroyr ; has five market - towns, 
viz. Aberystwith, Cardigan, Llanbadarnvawr, Llan- 
beder, and Tregaron; contains 77 parishes, and sends 
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one member to parliament. It lies in the province of Cardinal. 
„and diocese of St David's, and is ine y= 


or written dialect. « 
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Canterbury 
cluded in the North Wales circuit. In 1801, the 
number of houses in it was 9040, and of inhabitants 
42;956; of these, 20,408 were males, and 22,548 fe- 
males; 2896 were employed in trade and manufac- 
tures, and 16,511 in agricultural pursuits. In 1811, 
the population was 50,960. In 1806, it paid £175,213 
of property-tax ; and, in 1803, it paid one part of the 
land-tax, and £10,167 of poor’s-rate. See the De- 
scription of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 282; A 

Tour in Wales, &c. in the Summer of 1805, in Phil- 
lips’ Collection, vol. iv.; Agricultural S of Car- 
diganshire ,; and Malkin’s Scenery, Antiquities, &c. 
of South Wales, vol. ii. (+) 

» CARDINAL is more particularly applied to an 
ecclesiastic in the church of Rome, who is a member 
of the conclave, and who is invested with the power 
of electing the pope. 

The origin of this order is involved in a consider- 
able degree of obscurity; but there can be no doubt 
that it derived its existence from the oligarchical na- 
ture of the form of church government adopted by 
the see of Rome, and the desire which all who have 
sat in the chair of St Peter have shewn to render the 
city of Rome the centre of all ecclesiastical power, 
and to which those who looked forward to the ac- 
quisition of dignities or preferment in the Catholic 
church, were alone to direct their attention. The 
aggrandisement of papal jurisdiction was a favourite 
object of pursuit with all the bishops of Rome; and 
by means skilfully contrived, and as skilfully exe- 
cuted, they succeeded most effectually in accomplish- 
ing their purpose. ; 
Some difference of opinion has existed respecting 
the origin of the name cardinal; and yet it is strange 
that, upon a subject which appears to be so plain, 
ingenious men should call forth all their learning and 
acuteness in tracing the etymology of a word which 
appears to be so obvious, and accords so well with 
the analogy of the language. Among the Latins, 
the word cardinalis signifies principal. Thus, qua- 
tuor venti cardinales, . four cardinal or chief winds; 

in cardinalis, a soverei rince; missa cardi- 
2 great mass; ot | tune cardinale, the 
great altar of a church. The name was even applied 
to those who held the chief civil offices in the state 

under the Emperor Theodosius. . 
The cardinals, who with the pope constitute the 
conclave, or sacred college, are composed of three 
distinct orders, viz. deacons, presbyters, and bishops. 
It may be proper to observe, that in towns there 
were three sorts of churches. The one was called 
Tituli, or parish churches, in which the people as- 
sembled for the general purposes of public worship, 
to hear the liturgies read, and to receive the sacra- 
ment. The second was called Diaconiw, or deacon- 
ries, which were public hospitals for the benefit of 
the poor, and to these were annexed chapels. The 
third were oratories, in which it was not permitted 
either to administer baptism or the sacrament. | Pri- 
vate mass was performed in them by chaplains or 
presbyters appointed for the express purpose, who 
had the title of local or stationary; and in order to 
distinguish the parish priests from those who offici- 
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substantial influence to those of the hierarchy who Cardinal 
were near to the pope’s person, and whose interest 1 
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Cardinal. ated in the oratories, they assumed the name of car- 
——\—" dinales, or cardinal titles, because their functions im- 


lied the privilege of administering the sacraments, 
5 which the priests of the oratories were preclu- 
ded. Though this appellation was exceedingly ge- 
neral, yet in a short time it was confined to those 
at Rome who assisted the Pope at the celebration of 
the mass, or attended him when any public proces- 
ion took place. 
ehe — 98 of cardinals has been exceedingly 
fluctuating. Like all institutions that have existed 
for a long series of years, their number was origi- 
nally inconsiderable. The deacon cardinals at first 
only amounted to seven, and were gradually aug - 
mented to fourteen and eighteen, They were after- 
wards reduced to fourteen. The priest cardinals are 
to the number of fifty, which, with the six cardinal 
bishops of Ostia, Porio, Sabina, Palestrina, Frasca- 
ti, and Albano, make generally the number of se- 
venty. It was a favourite object with the church of 
Rome to render the whole of its rites and ceremo- 
nies, and even the different orders or ranks which 
composed the whole, as sacred as possible. As they 
could derive little sanction from any precedent in the 
New Testament, they therefore had recourse to the 
Old; and, by a singular conceit, a resemblance was 
supposed to exist between the pope and Moses, and 
the cardinals and the seventy elders of the people. 
Till the year 1125, their number was only fifty-two 
or fifty-three. The council of Constance reduced 
them totwenty-four. But asthe see of Rome could 
never brook controul, Sixtus IV., totally disregarding 
the enactment of the council, restored the former num- 
ber of cardinals, and Leo raised them to sixty-five. 
When the pope purposes to create any cardinals, 
he causes their names to be read in the consistory, 
after he has informed those who are present fratres 
habetis, that is, you have for brothers, &c. If those 
who are elected are not at a great distance, they are 
immediately sent for, and they receive red caps from 
his holiness. The cap is sent to those who are ab- 
sent by a person of distinction, but they must re- 
ceive the hat from his own hands; and when they 
are introduced for this purpose, they are received 
with great pomp and ceremony. Their dress, like 
that of all the different orders in the Romish com- 
munion, is prescribed, and defined with great accu- 
racy. It consists of a rochet, over which a a short 
purple mantle; and, upon extraordinary occasions, 
the mozette, and a papal cap over it. The colour 
of their garment is either red or violet, according to 
circumstances. The regular cardinals wear no silk, 
nor any other colour, excepting that of their order. 
The red hat and cap are common to them all. 
Whatever may have been the original occasion of 


the institution of this singular order, or by what 


means soever they acquired that ascendency over all 
the eeclesiastics of the same communion, it must ap- 
pear evident, that in arranging the various eeclesias- 
tical and political measures which were deemed most 
expedient to be adopted, the pope himself was al- 
r , inadequate. His claim to supremacy, as 
well as that of the city of Rome to be considered 
as the metropolitan city of the Christian world, 
naturally gave a precedence, or rather a most 


so powerfully co-operated with that of his holiness, Cards. 


In the course of time it became an object of the — 


highest ambition to enterprising men to in a car- 
dinal’s hat. This was sometimes the reward of li- 
terary merit, or of having rendered essential services 
to the papal see; but, in general, the chapter con- 
sisted of opulent ecclesiastics, who, in consequence 
of their own private fortune, and the affluence and 
high rank of their family, or the political influ- 
ence which they possessed at the different courts of 
Europe, rendered them persons upon whom it .was 
expedient to confer honours. The cardinals. can be 
viewed in no other light than that of the pope’s pri- 
vy council. All measures of state, or whatever re- 
garded the real or supposed interests of the Catholic 
church, were first the subjects of consideration in the 
conclave, and the sanction of their authority was ne- 
cessary to the validity of any measure which related 
to the interests of the church. Besides the influ- 
ence that they necessarily possessed as the advisers, 
and even the leaders, of papal politics in the city of 
Rome, they were frequently employed in negotia- 
tions in foreign countries ; and as a proof of the 
immense power that was vested in the Pope, they 
were designated legates a lautere. They were thus 
inferior to the Pope, but in rank superior to any one 
else. Whatever may have been the manner in which 
the patriarch of Rome was at first elected, it is certain, 
that for many ages the cardinals have claimed this 
privilege as their unalienable right. They have even 
gone farther, and succeeded in establishing it as a 
settled point in ecclesiastical policy, that the head of 
the Romish church must be elected from their body. 
So eagerly did the Pope enter into this right, that 
Stephen ordered the body of his predecessor to be 
dug up, because he had only attained to the rank of 
Bishop when he was elevated to the papal chair. It. 
was Urban VIII. who expressly commanded, that 
the cardinals should be addressed by the title of emi- 
nence. This decree was promulgated in 1630; pre- 
vious to that period they were called most illustrious. - 
They have long been esteemed as possessing a rank 
next to the pope. » See Du Cange, Onuphrius, Du- 
arenus, Moreri, Ciaconus, and Moshetm (x) 
CARDINAL Norss, in music, are, according 
to Ambrose Warren, those with lon g finger-keys on 
the organ, otherwise prime notes, viz. A, B, C, D. 
E, F, and G. The remaining five notes he calls 
adjuncts, or supplemental notes. (2) odd 
CARDIOSPERMUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Octandria, and order Trigynia. See Boranyy . 
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7 CARDOPATUM. See Brovera. 

CARDS, PravI NG. As neither the manufacture 
of cards, nor the history of card playing, are subjects 
of any interest or importance, we shall merely refer 
our readers to those sources from which they may 
obtain information on these points. 95 

In the 8th volume of the Archœolugia, Daines Bar- 
rington, Mr Bowler, and Mr Gough, have written 
essays on the antiquity of card playing. f 
An account of the art of making cards by M. Du- 
hamel, and approved of by the Academy of Sciences, 

* 


CAR 

will be found in the Mem. Acad. Par. 1762. p. 189. 

The exit eee n 
in the Act 43 Geo. III. 

CARDUUS, a genus of plants of the class Synge- 

and order P ia Equalis. See Botany, 


». 293. 
PCA REX, a s of plants of the class Monccia, 
and order Triandria. See Botany, p. 320. 
CARGILLIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Polygamia, and n See Botany, p. 
$48 and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. &c. 
* 526. , : 
* CARIA was an ancient kingdom in Asia Minor; 
the limits of which are defined so differently by dif- 
ferent authors, that we should be tempted to reject 
their authority altogether, were it not more congenial 
to the spirit of legitimate criticism to reconcile their 
i y, by supposing that they describe this re- 
gion as it Sony erties, or contracted at different 
periods. We, aps, approximate as near as - 
sible to the truth, — ie hy; that it was bounded 
on the east by Phrygia and Lycia; on the south by 
the Mediterranean Sea; on the west by the Ægean 
sea; and on the north by Ionia and the river Ne. 
ander, which separated it from Lydia. Surrounded 
by the sea on two sides, its inhabitants were drawn 
to maritime affairs more than to agriculture; and 
hence its valleys, though numerous and well shelter- 
ed, were not so fruitful as the hand of industry might 
have rendered them; but its mountains were covered 
with flocks, the wool of which, from its euperi 
quality, formed an article of commerce with the 
neighbouring states. The principal cities of this dis- 
triet, on the south, were Calinda, Caminus, Physcus; 
on the west, Cnidus, Ceramus, Halicarnassus, Myn- 
dus, Miletus; and in the interior, Antiochia, Lao- 
dicea, Trapazopolis, Aphrodisias, Apollonia, Ala- 
banda, Stratonice, Tendeba, Pedasa, and Alinda. 
Nothing is more difficult than to trace the name 
and the inhabitants of an ancient dynasty to their 
source, and in the present case we are aeg in the 
deepest obscurity. Whether the Carians, as they 
assert, were aborigines, or, according to the asser- 
tion of others, Pelasgians or Cretans, is unknown; 
but the country rises on the page of history at a very 
early period under the name of Phœnicia, —a name 
originating in the dominion which the Phœnicians 
exercised over it. Car, who has descended to us as 
the brother of Lydus and Mysus, two princes who 
ve names to Lydia and Myeia, accompanied by a 
nd of his countrymen, emigrated from Maconia, 
the ancient name of Lydia, over which his father 
reigned ; and — eg this region, called it Caria, 
a name derived from his own. ‘This account, given 
us by Herodotus, receives some confirmation from a 
temple built at Mylases, dedicated to Jupiter the 
Carian, and in whic from the most remote antiquity, 
the Carians, the Lydians, and the Mysians, assembled 
—————— oy — same source, to 
wors common god. Governed by the wisdom 
and defended by the bravery of Car ani his descend- 
ants, the inhabitants of this’ country rose to power 
and to eminence, wrested the island of Rhodes from 
the Pheenicians ; and, emboldened by this first suc- 
cess; embarked their daring veterans, and subjugated 
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the other islands of the neighbouring seas. To te- 
and — g of e 72 his period, 
tas oi — le 
we must she. ip with the former, that Minos II. 
forced them, at first, to abandon these islands; and, 
with the latter, that he afterwards allowed them to 
return to their possessions, upon receiving from them 
a number of ships to increase his navy. But when 
Greece ge; in power and enterprise, she landed 
various bands of bold adventurers on the coasts of 
Caria, and drove the inhabitants to the mountains and 
barren parts of the country. The hardships and 
dangers, however, to which tlie natives were thus ac- 
customed, gradually formed them for the most daring 
exploits ; and incited them, not only to recover the 
territory which they had lost, but likewise to push 
their conquests and their commerce by sea. It was 
about this period, that, having acquired by their skill 
and courage high military renown, they began as 
mercenaries to assist the neighbouring nations that 
were enga in war, and their assistance was ardent- 
ly sought and liberally rewarded. When, therefore, 
eleven of the twelve Une who had divided E 
among themselves, joined to expel Psammetichus from 
his division ; that wise and magnanimous prince en- 
gaged the Carians with some other mercenaries to es- 
pouse his cause; and it was chiefly by their means 
that on the field he extinguished the hopes of his ri- 
vals, and united under his authority the kingdom of 
Egypt. About this period the independence of the 
Carians was threatened by Alyattes king of Lydia, 
who i their territories with a mighty army ; 
but their address or bravery either averted or braved 
his 8 ior power pnd Cars whole reign. The hap- 
pier destiny of Croesus, however, accomplished what 
his father attempted ; and in his victorious career, he 
rendered Caria Seman upon his throne, though it 
appears still to have been governed by its own kings. 
he friendship which the Carians had formed with 
the Egyptians in the days of Psammetichus continued 
during the three successive reigns; and when Apries, 
the last of his race who wielded the sceptre, endea- 
voured to subdue his subjects who, under the com- 
mand of Amasis, opposed his tyranny, the Carians 
defended the authority and shared in the disgrace of 
that monarch on the plains of Memphis. Phey af. 
terwards entered into an alliance with the usurper, 
which was confirmed with Psammenitus his son ; and 
the bravest of his forces fell on the field of battle 
when that monarch yielded to the superior fortune of 
Cambyses and his Persians. The remainder of their 
troops returned to their own country, which was now 
almost reduced to a province of Lydia; but the ven- 
geance of the Persians still pursued them, till in the 
wreck of the neighbouring kingdoms, they swelled 
the triumph of Cyrus. But though subject to Persia, 
they were still governed by native princes ; and when 
Xerxes formed the inglorious design of extinguishin 
the liberty of Greece, Artemisia I. who then ru 
in Caria, augmented his fleet by joining him with her 
own, which she commanded in person. When that 
monarch held a council of war to decide on the pro- 
priety of engaging the enemy’s fleet at the Streights 
of Salamis, this princess was the only person who 
had the wisdom and the courage to oppose the king, 
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who was bent on the engagement : but when the at- 


àck was made, and the destruction of his fleet blast - 


ed the hopes of Xerxes, the same spirit which indu- 
ced her to dissuade him from the dangerous enter- 
prise, induced her also to maintain the combat with the 
most determined bravery. Her squadron was the last 
which retired from the conflict, and the reward of 
10,000 drahmas which the Athenians offered to the 
person who should take her captive, as well as the 
declaration of Xerxes, that the men fled like women, 
and the women fought like men, consecrated her fame 
to future ages. . ; vs 
In this state of degradation, Caria groaned till 
about 444 years, B. C., when Lydamis, either by the 
friendship or the permission of Persia, ascended the 
throne. The page of history has preserved little 
more than his name, and the names of several of his 
successors, from oblivion; and after a long and an 
inglorious interval, we find the sceptre in the hand of 
Maueolus: This prince, who changed the seat of 
government from Mylases to Halicarnassus, not only 
united and strengthened his native dominions, but 
took the advantage of the death of Artaxerxes to 
shake off the Persian yoke, and establish the indepen- 
dence of his country. He then gained signal ad- 
vantages over the Ionians, Lydians, and Lycians, and 
assisted the inhabitants of Cos and Rhodes to break 
the fetters of Athenian slavery. But the glory of 
delivering them from a foreign yoke was for ever ob- 
scured, when by corrupting their nobles he subjected 
them to his own; but at his death, they not only as- 
serted their independence, but carried: their arms into 
Caria. Artemisia II. the widow and sister of the 
late king, who had assumed the government, com- 
manded the inhabitants of Halicarnassus to receive 
the Rhodians with the greatest demonstrations of 
friendship, in order to cut them off by stratagem ; and 
when they were allured from their ships into the city, 
before ever they were aware, they were surrounded 
and slain. Artemisia having seized, by surprise, their 
fleet, set sail for Rhodes, entered the port amid the 
gratulations of the unsuspecting multitude, took pos- 
session of the capital, and slew all who had promoted 
the expedition into Caria. The Rhodians applied to 
the Athenians for assistance; and the Athenians, 
fired by the eloquence of Demosthenes, enabled them 
to expel their oppressors. bos ; 
At the death of Artemisia, which happened soon 
after, her brother Idrieus ascended the throne, ac- 
knowledged his dependence on Persia, and, in obe- 
dience to Ochus, fitted opt a powerful fleet, which, 
under the command of Phocean, made a descent upon 
the isle of Cyprus to subject it to the Persians, from 
whom it had revolted. But, though the siege of Sa- 
lamis was begun, nothing was performed to arrest 
our attention. At the death of Idrieus, Adda, his 
widow and sister, who had gained the affections of 
the Carians, seized the government, but was soon 
driven from her capital by Pexodorus, whom Darius 


had made viceroy over that kingdom. To Pexodorus, 


Orontabatus succeeded; and Adda was forced to 
shut herself up in the city of Alinda, which she for- 
tified, and held in defiance of her enemies. 


he was welcomed and assisted by Adda; and when 


— 
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that prince had levelled with the ground the walls of Caribbee 


Carinthia. 
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rious career, he established her. authority over all ri 


But when- 
Alexander marched to subvert the throne of Persia, 
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Halicarnassus, which alone dared to check his victo- 


Caria. Her reign was, however, short; and in her 
was extinguished the royal race, and the independence 
of her country. At the death of Alexander, Caria 
composed a small part of the territories that owned 
the authority of Cassander ; it has since shared in the 
revolutions which have agitated’ Asia Minor, without 
the hope of vindicating its freedom; and there is no 
probability that it will ever again claim the honours 
of an independent state. (J. N.) OR NG 
CARIBBEE IsrAxps, is the name ‘given to a 
semicircular range of islands lying between Anguilla 
and Tobago, between the. Be ich of 11° and 19° 
of north latitude, and including both these islands. 
The principal islands, beginning from the north, are 
Anguilla, St Martin’s, St Bartholomew, Barbuda, 
Saba, St Eustachia, St Christopher’s, Antigua, Mont- 
serrat, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St Lucia, 
Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago. A 
full account of these islands will be found in this 
work under their respective names. (o) she 
CARICA, a genus of plants of the class Diœcia, 
and order Decandria. See Botany, p. 337. 
CARILLONS, or Baritons, in music, is the 
name of small instruments furnished with bells, pro- 
perly tuned, that are acted on by finger keys, like 
those of the piano-forte, and used for accompanying 
certain songs, where the ringing of church bells are 
to be imitated, and where dampers are not used, for 
reventing the continuance of the sound. In Hol- 
tind and some parts of the Netherlands, the steeples 
of the churches are furnished with a large series of 
bells, tuned accurately to the tones and half-tones of 
the scale, and with strong wires that are connected 
at one end with hammers that strike the bells, and at 
the others with keys, and pedals for the lower notes. 
of the scale, on which persons called Carilloneurs 


perform music in parts, by striking the keys rather 


forcibly with their hands and feet. (e)) 
_ CARINE, a town of Sicily, situated in the fertile: 
valley of Muzora, and from some ruins supposed to 
to be built on the site of the ancient Hyccara. The 
town, which is neatly built, is encircled by high 
rocks, and the adjacent country is highly cultivated, 
and produces grain of all kinds, olives, fruits, and 
manna. Swinburne makes the population 4000, and 
Denon 7000. See Swinburne’s Travels, vol. iii. (o) 
CARINTHIA, a duchy of Germany, in the 
circle of Austria; bounded towards the east by Sty- 
ria, towards the north by the same duchy and the 
archbishopric of Salzburg, to the west by Tyrol; 
and to the south by the Venetian territories and by 
Carniola. It is situated between 46° 20’ and 47° 6/ 
N. Lat., and between 12° 32“ and 14° 50’ E. Longs 
Its greatest length, from east to west, is about 118 
miles, and its greatest breadth about 50. The aspect 
of this country is in general woody and mountainous.: 
The Noric Alps pass through this province, whose 
tops of granite, rounded into immense domes, are: 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. St Ulrich, St: 
Helena, St Veit, St Laurence, the- mountains of Lo- 
bel which separate Carinthia from Carniola, and: 
those mountains which lie in the direction of Tyrol, 
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countries in this quarter of the globe chiefly contri- Carinthia 
bute to the subsistence of mankind, viz. Wheat, 


e pe the lofticst mountains that oc- 
cur in this quarter. So much of the whole extent 
of the duchy is i . 
‘that though the vallies which run between are 
abundantly fertile, the produce, upon the whole, is 
not ordinarily equal to the consumption. In com- 
— for this defect, the means of a 
srative commerce are found in the productions with 
which this province more abounds, and which are 
more of a nature to be expected in a country so si- 
tuated and distinguished by such characteristic fea- 
‘tures. 
Carinthia abounds in valuable mineral productions. 
Its mountains yield very good iron, The principal 
mines of this description are at Huttenberg, Mosnir, 
Loelling, Waldenstein, Sainte Gertrude, and St Leo- 
nard. 1 has also copper mines at Fragant and at 
Lambertiberg. Carinthia has been much noted for 
its lead, of which the principal mines are at Villach, 
at Siharzenbac, and at Rebel. It has silver mines 
at Steinfeld and at Meiselding, and one of gold at 
‘Groskischheim. Of its iron mines, those near Frie- 
sach, on the north, and in) the tract among the 
springs of the Lyser, are particularly famous. The 
iron of Friesach is perfectly equal in quality to that 
of Styria, which has gained such high reputation, 
and which we know to have been very ioe in pos- 
session of it, as we find it greatly extolled by Pliny 
and others of the ancients, and learn, that it was 
commonly used by the Romans in the manufacture 
of their swords. The lead of Carinthia is excellent, 
-and it is an article of great consequence for this coun- 
try. In that department, the mines of Villach are 
particularly remarkable, both for the abundance and 
the superior quality of their produce. The lead ob- 
tained here is commonly known in Europe by the 
name of the yellow lead of Villach. This substance 
occurs also in some of the contiguous districts, but is 
not equal in goodness. Lead mines have been e 
in Carinthia from a very remote era: that near Blei- 
berg has been wrought for 1100 years. The pro- 
duce of this duchy, in the most considerable of its 
metals, has been thus stated: Of iron it is said to 
yield annually to the amount of 165,000 quintals, of 
re Ca and of lead 37,000 quintals 
valued at 330,000 florins. The other mineral pro- 
ductions of most consequence in Carinthia, are cala- 
mine, bismuth, beautiful blue granite, marble and 
alabaster, nitre, and bolar earth. Of calamine there 
are found here several sorts, in all to the amount of 
3400 quintals annually... In some places there occur 
likewise-alum, vitriol, cobalt, sulphur, and other mi- 
The principal vegetable produce of Carinthia con- 
sists in its woods, pastures, and a few cultivated 
crops.’ 1 pine tribe, is 


t ( this in abundance; as also 
birch juice. The and lower parts of the hills 
furuish excellent which is further improved in 


the spots that admit of such melioration. by the cul- 
ture of lucerne and of clover. : The crops: in all 
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„ oats, and barley, are in greater or less quantit 
tek hee, as well as . of 
the empire. The pi of wine is scanty,* and the 
wine itself is of an inferior quality ; but a wholesome 
beverage is found in the beers, or ales of two sorts, 
which are commonly brewed in the country, A 
great deal of cider is made here, which implies an 
abundance of the fruit from which. that liquor is pre- 
pared, Besides apples, various other sorts of fruit 
trees are cultivated in this province, and to a consi- 
derable extent... A little flax is raised also, chiefly in 
the environs of Saxenburg; and, among the numerous 
medicinal, and aromatic plants that cover the sides 
of the Noric Alps, there is one that is called in Ger- 
man Speik, (Spica Galata) sich is much esteemed 
by the Turks and other Eastern people as a per- 
fume; and which, therefore, being. collected and 
dried, forms a considerable article of commerce with 
the Levant. 

The pasture grounds of Carinthia maintain great 
herds of cattle. . The numbers of horned animals of 
different descriptions found in it in 1780, have been 
estimated at 47,836. The north-western parts of the 
duchy have been chiefly noted for this sort of stock. 
The common breed generally throughout the province 
is good and strong, though not of the largest size. 
Dairies are usual here of a similar description with 
those of Switzerland. The number of horses in the 
country, at the period alluded to, was stated at 
21,490. Sheep are not numerous, nor does the pas- 
ture in this quarter seem, in general, to be well adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of that species of stock. 
Swine are raised in considerable numbers in the east- 
ern parts of Carinthia; and in the forests.there are 


found, wild goats, as also bears, red, brown, and 


white. 

The climate of Carinthia is such, as does not pre- 
vent the vines and corn of Turkey, though natives 
of a region so much more southerly, from arriving at 

fect maturity. The air is somewhat cold, but it 
is pure, tolerably equal, and wholesome. The pre- 
vailing winds are the west and the north-west. The 


range of the thermometer in the vallies and low-lying 


grounds is from 36° to 40°. This extent of varia- 
tion is not considered to be so dangerous to health 
as the occasional stagnations of the air amongst.the 
hills. The winter season lasts here for the s of 
three, sometimes four months. The spring is mild 
and kindly, rarely very wet. The summer is pretty 
warm, but attended with much stormy weather, 
The most agreeable season is the autumn, reckoning 
from its commencement till the end. of the vintage. 
The harvest is usually begun, perhaps even far ad- 
vanced, by the middle of July. 


The duchy of Carinthia abounds in lakes, brooks, - 


and rivers. The largest of its lakes, known by the 
name of Wordtsee, is eight miles long. Its prin- 
cipal river is the Drave, which, issuing out of the 
Tyrol, traverses the whole of this province in a di- 


The quantity of wine produced annually in Carinthia is estimated at 100,000 eimers. The eimer is à measure of 2852 


eubie inches. 
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Besides it, there are the 
Gail, the Moll, the Lyser, the Glan, the Gurk, and 
the Lavant. Both the rivers and the lakes general- 
abound with fish. ’ 

3 Carinthia is divided into the Lower and the Up. 
per Carinthias. In the former division, the principal 
towns are Klagenfurth, St Veit, Friesach, Volken, 
St Andrée, Wolfsberg, and Gurk. Those of Upper 
Carinthia are Villach and Gmund. The states are 
constituted here as in Austria, their assemblies be- 
ing held at Klagenfurth, which is considered as the 
capital of the whole province. This is the seat also 
of the ordinary administration for one part of the 
duchy; that for the other is at Villach. The mili 
tary establishment of Carinthia is under a governor 
or land- captain. A regiment of foot is usually quar- 
tered here; and to the military state of the house 
of Austria it has been accustomed to contribute an- 
nually to the amount of 637,695 florins. 

Christianity was introduced into this py in the 
7th century. The system of religious belief and 
practice generally acknowledged over the whole of 
it, is that of the Roman Catholic Church,’ which 
properly, indeed, is the only one that is tolerated, 
though there are also ‘found in the country many 
Protestants and adherents to the Lutheran doctrines. 
‘There are here two bishoprics, nine chapters, and 
nineteen canvents. The bishops are those of Gurk 
and Lavant, who are subject to the archbishop of 
Salzburg; in which dignitary, as well as in the bi- 
shop of Bamberg, there is also vested a considerable 
portion of the territory of this country. 9 

In regard to the spirit of industry, and of manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprize, the people of 
Carinthia, compared with the inhabitants of the other 

rovinces of the empire, hold a sort of middle state, 
Feving their minds less-directed towards such objects 
than the inhabitants of Bohemia, Moravia, and Aus 
‘trian Silesia; ‘but in a proportional degree more so 
than those of Hungary, the two Gallicias, Transyl- 
vania, and Istria. As to the matters which in this 
department have principally excited their attention, 
this, of course, fell to be regulated in a great mea- 
sure by the nature of their produce. The mines are 
the great source of the riches of Carinthia; and its 
principal ‘manufactures, accordingly, are those of 
steel and iron. In 1789, Carinthia is reckoned to 
have had 149 wire-drawing mills, 82 forges for nails, 
and 267 ordinary forges. Here the renowned steel 
denominated Brescia is made. 
arms at Fertlach occupies 500 persons. There is 
also at Friesach, in this district, a great manufactory 
of silver lace. From the lead that is furnished here 
in such quantity and perfection, a great deal of ce- 


use is prepared. Goats’ and chamois skins are also 


a considerable object of attention, and the workmen 
in those ‘branches are in high reputation. One of 
the principal branches of the commerce of Carinthia, 
is that which consists in the transport of those vast 
numbers of cattle that are sent from that country 
into the states of Venice. 
time, various other articles, either in the form of 
raw produce, or of manufactured goods. These are 
chie y its iron, steel, lead, copper, calamine, flax, 
linen, hides of animals, horses, grain, and clothe. 


The manufacture of 


It exports, at the same 
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Its imports are wines, spirituous liquors, sugar, cote “Carinthia, 
ton, coffee, drugs, corn, cloths, and salt. This coun- “=== 


try is stated to sell, in common years, to the amount 
of 1,470,373 florins, and it buys to the amount of 
893, 172 florins; thus obtaining a balance in its fa- 
vour to the amount of 575,201 florins. In a more 


er view, the whole extent of the income of the 


uchy has been considered to amount to 2,550,897 
florins ; its annual expenditure to 2,342,564 florins; 
thus leaving to it disposable funds the amount of 
208,333 florins. Of the whole aggregate of the re- 


turns which this duchy obtains annually from articles 


exported, more than a half is commonly derived from 
the produce of its mines. The trade of the duchy, 
in general, is maintained and regulated by its cham- 
ber of commerce. = 
The amount of the sums which the province of 
Carinthia has contributed to the general funds of the 
state, has for several distinct years been reckoned to 
‘stand thus: Busching estimates the contribution for 
1770, at 2,386,884 florins. Schlezer states its con- 
tribution for the year 1780, to have been 1, 230, 000 
florins. In 1803, according to the manual of Franc- 
fort, Carinthia contributed to the general funds of 
the state 2, 500, 000 florins; or, according to Ock- 
hart, 2.600.000. The annual return from this pro- 
vince to the Montanisticum, or that particular reve- 
nue which the emperor derives from all the mines in 


this dominions, is 48,351 florins. ** 


With respect to the situation of its towns, the a 
pearance of its buildings, or other circumstances chichly 
of a local nature, Carinthia offers little to attract parti- 
‘cular attention. Klagenfurth, though it cannot be call- 
ed handsome, is yet a large and pleasing town, and con- 
tains several considerable edifices, as well as spacious 
squares. This is the residence of the princes of Porzia 
and Rosenberg, and a great number of counts and in- 


ferior nobility: The streets are spacious, intersecting 


each other at right angles; and the public monu- 
ments, statues, and fountains, which are generally 
of large dimensions, though they convey no very fa- 
‘vourable idea of the state of the arts in the country, 
yet serve to give to the place an appearance of dig- 
nity and importance. The city is surrounded by 
walls and a ditch, but these are not in any respect 
of such a nature as to constitute it a place of strength. 
St Veit is a pretty town, with handsome houses, and 
a spacious market-place. There is here a fine foun- 
tain, the water of which falls into a basin of good 
form, hewn out of a single block of white marble, 
and which, according to Busching, is five fathoms 
in circumference. — Phis is said to be a Roman anti- 
quity. About half-way between these towns is a 
swampy tract, called the Saaler-moss, which has 
been considered by some to be the site of the ancient 
Tiburnia. Busching says, that on this plain there 
are still to be seen the ruins of an ancient town; but 
Kuttner, when travelling in that quarter, could not, 
it seems, discover the traces of any such ruins, nor 
even learn by tradition any thing of their existence. 

Wens are a prevalent disorder in Carinthia, as well 
as in the adjoining province of Styria. Whenthese 
have attained a certain size, they may generally be 
considered as indicative of a state of idiotcy. Hence 


it is, that cretins, or idiots, are not uncommon in 
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Carinthia. those parts, ‘There are different gradations of them, 
= but seldom any occur in such a state of mere vege- 
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narchie Autrichienne, par Raymond & Roth; Ann, Carissa 
des Voyages de la Geogr. el de Hist. publices par Ci 
M. Malte Brun; and Kuttner’s Travels. (* * ce 


tauney as those that are met with in the Valais in Swit- 
— — Various causes have been assigned for this 
oly phenomenon,. T'wo of these may be men- 
tioned. Tbey have been attributed by some writers 
conſined air, others have considered them to be 
consequence of the badness or the scarcity of 
The history of Carinthia comprises few topics of 
interest, This province was formerly a part 
of Carnia and Noricum, and it derives its name from 
the ancient inhabitants of those regions, the Carni to 
wit, who were a colony of the Celtes, and were cal- 
led in later times Carantani and Carinthi. The pre- 
— 4 —— of the country is descended partly 
from the ‘ancient. Germans, and partly from the 
Wends. This duchy at one time — a part of 
Bavaria. In 1282, the Emperor. Rodolph I. con- 
ferred it as a fief on the Count of Tyrol. He ha- 
ving entered into a compromise with Albrecht of 
Austria, in respect of which it was, on the extinc- 
tion of his male issue, to descend to the heirs of Al- 
brecht ; it was, accordingly, in 1335, put in pos- 
session of the Austrian Duke Otto. At the time 
of the division of the Austrian states, in 1395, this, 
duchy, with some others, devolved upon the Styrian 
line, and was held “ay Styrian branch of that line. 
Under, Maximilian J. it formed one part of the mo- 
It has since continued to belong to the 
Austrian family, and of course is at present vest- 
ed in the emperor as head of that house. This 
duchy was in 1797 over- run by the French, under 


_ The following interes ing particulars are extraet- 
ed from the latest statistical account of the Austrian 
monarchyp . u Negro een 

The population, in 1801, of the circle of Klagen-. 
furth, — of mune 1 N and of the whole; 
duchy, 300, 000. Number of marriages, 29123 of. 
births, 8260; and of deaths, 7288. — Fabse v4 
* 1 Ki 8 11 
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See Peuchet’s Wa Universel de la. Geo- 


graphie Commerę unte; Tableau Statistique de la Mo- 


CARISSA, a genus of plants of the class Pentan- 
dria, and order Monogynia, See Lorany, p. 143. 

CARLINA, a genus of plants of the class Syn- 
genesia, aud order Polygamia Equalis. See Borax v, 


* 292. 
CARLISLE, a city of great antiquity, in the 
north of England, and the capital of the county of 
Cumberland, is delightfully situated in a fertile vale, 
on the south side of the river Eden, which falls into 
the Solway Frith, five miles below ; having the Pettrell 
on the east, and Caldew on the west, both of which 
empty themselves into this river, the former about a 
mile above the city, and the latter about half a mile 
below it... It was till very lately surrounded by an- 
cient walls, most part of which pan been removed, 
in order 8 materials for the construction of 
the new court-houses, and to enlarge the town. 
Various opinions have been entertained by antiquari- 
ans respecting the etymology of the word Carlisle. 
It was called by the Romans and Britons, Luguual- 
lium, and Luguballium, or Luguballia. The most 
probable notion is, that it is derived from the Celtic, 

wr, a city; and Luel, signifying the town or city of 


uel, . * 
"The history of Carlisle, prior to the time of the. 
Romans, is involved in much obscurity ; nor have we 
any well authenticated account of the size or form of 


the place in distant antiquity. Leland, an author 


whose accuracy and veracity can hardly be disputed, 
observes, .*¢ The hole site of the towne, is sore 
chaungid. For whereas the stretes were, and great 
edifices, now be vacant and garden plottes. The 
cite of Cairluel stondeth in the forest of Yngle- 
wood, The cite ys ym compace scant a myle, and ys 
walled with a right fayre and stronge wal, ex lapide 
quadrato;subrufa. In diggyng to make new build- 
yngs yn the towne, often tymes hath bene, and now 
alate fownd diverse foundations of. the.old cite, as 
paivmentes of stretes, so hold and mauldid, that when 
yt was strongly touched yt went almost to mowlder.’’ 
After the departure of the Romans, it declined till. 
the 7th century, when Egfrid, king of Northumber- 
land, rebuilt it, and encompased it with a strong wall 
of stone. From the time of this prince to the arrival 
of, the Danish invaders, it is supposed to have. been 
much augmented in importance and power. . When, 
however, those barbarous ravagers had possessed 
themselves of the northern part of this island, it ap- 
pears to have undergone a destruction so complete; 
that it continued a heap of ruins till the time of the 
Norman conquest, when one of William’s subjects is 


said to have built some parts of the city. But it was 


not till the reign of King William Rufus, that the 
ecclesiastical buildings were erected, and the city for- 


_ tified. . Henry I. erected Carlisle into a bishop’s see, 
and appointed Adelulph, his confessor, the first bi- 


shop; and likewise completed the monastery. Ste- 
phen, about the beginning of his reign, gave this 
country to David, king of Scotlaud, to procure his 
aid against Henry II. After the death of David, 
which happened not long after, Stephen took Carlisle. 
from the Scots, and granted to the city the first char- 
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Carlisle. ter, which was afterwards consumed by an accidental 


* 


fire. In the 29th of Henry VIII. Carlisle was be. 
sieged by an army of 8000 men, and being repulsed. 
by the garrison, were afterwards intercepted by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who ordered the leaders with 70 
others to be immediately executed on the city walls. 
In 1644 this city was surtendered to the parliament 
forces under General Leslie, after a siege of nearly 
eight months. In 1745, Carlisle was taken posses- 
sion of by the rebel army, commanded by Charles 
Edward Stuart, and afterwards retaken by the king’s 
forces, under the Duke of Cumberland. During 
these unhappy times, Carlisle was a place of consider- 
able military importance, and kept up the appearance 
of a formidable place; sentinels were stationed at 
every gate, on the walls, at the castle, &c. and the 
gates were shut and locked every night with much 
military parade; and, as a signal when to shut the 
gatrison gates, a gun was fired in twilight, when a 
white horse could not be seen at the distance of a 
mile from the fortifications. 
So late as the beginning of the last century, the 
dwellings of the inhabitants were mere hovels, con- 
structed principally of wood, laths, and mud ; the ga- 
bels fronted the streets, the doors were generally in the 
centre, and many of the houses had porches projecting 
two or three yards into the streets, The — door 
was arched or Gothic, to correspond with the gabel, 
and the diminutive windows were of the same order. 
The doors were of oak, remarkably strong and clumsy, 
put together with wooden pins, a part of which pro- 
jected a considerable way from the door, and some- 
times placed in figures romantically irregular. The 
streets were badly paved, and had ditches or kennels 
on each side, which being the reservoirs of all kinds 
of filth, rendered the air impure, and consequently 
the city very unwholesome. But as the prospect of 
future warfare vanished, trade and manufactures be- 
gan to increase, and an equal augmentation of wealth, 
spirit, and taste for improvement, took place ; so that 
Carlisle, at the present day, in the openness of its 
streets, neatness and elegance of its buildings, and re- 
spectability of its inhabitants, is excelled by few. 
towns of equal size in Great Britain. Carlisle affords 
several commodious inns, and maintains an intercourse 
with other parts of the island by several regular mail 
and stage coaches, waggons, &c. There is a stone 
bridge over the Caldew on the west side, leading into 
the city, and two on the north side over the river 
Eden, one of four and the other of eight arches; all 
of which are extremely narrow and ill constructed. 
Parliament have very recently granted the sum of 
L. 10000 to the county, for the purpose of buildin 
a new bridge over the Eden; and we niider ibd 
that the magistrates have ordered it to be immediate. 
ly begun. “i 
From the market-place, the principal streets, call- 
ed English street, 8 Scotch; street, and 
Fisher- street, diverge as from a centre. At the 
head of the latter, is the antient Guild hall, a mean 
‘edifice, built of brick, and appropriated to the meet- 
ings of the eight free trades, viz. merchants, bu 7 
tanners, weavers, tailors, skinners, smiths, 1 
makers. ; 
Carlisle contains:a few public buildings deserving” 
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of ‘particular notice. 


and partly of Saxon architecture; where is perform 
ed the parochial and cathedral service, and in a part 
of it the chancellor of the diocese holds the consis- 
tory court. The choir and aisles of this building are 
of beautiful Gothic architecture, with clustered co- 
lumns and pointed arches. In the aisles, on each side, 
are many singular legendary paintings, of the history 
of St Augustine, St Cuthbert, and the Romish St 
Anthony. In the Abbey, — to the church, 
and in which the church properly stands, are several 
ancient buildings, the deanry, fratery, &c., which has 
been lately considerably improved by the dean and 
chapter. St Cuthberts, the other parish church, is 
a modern edifice, plain, and without ornament, Be- 
sides these two churches, there is, in Carlisle, a Qua- 
ker’s meeting-house, a Presbyterian chapel, two Me- 
thodist chapels, an Anabaptist chapel, and a Catho- 
lic chapel. eiten 
The castle is situated on a gentle eminence, at the 
north west extremity of the city. The donjon, or 
great tower, whose walls are 12 feet in thickness, 
constructed agreeably to the old mode of defence, 
was formerly strengthened by a draw- bridge over a 
wide ditch; there is also a half-moon battery mount- 
ed with cannon, and a large platform also mounted 
under cover of the outer wall. A well of vast depth, 
within the tower, supplied the garrison with water. 
In the outer castle is a fine grass plot, a garden, a 
governor’s house, and an armoury lately erected, ca- 
pable of containing 10,000 stand of arms. Here the 
dreary dungeon is shewn the curious visitor, where 
Mary queen of Scots, whose beauty, miscogduct, and 
misfortunes are alike famous in history, was confined, — 
after her defeat at Langside. During her imprison- 
ment, the royal captive used to walk in front of the 
castle, which yet retains the name of the Lady's 
Walk; and tradition says, that with her hand she 
lanted some ash trees, whose spreading branches till 
lately shaded this consecrated walk. ; abt 
That the castle of Carlisle has been a Roman for- 
tification, there can hardly exist a doubt; but having 
always, in times of commotion and tumult, been the 
assailable point, it has undergone so many alterations 
and repairs, that there is scarcely a fragment of the 
original building to be discovered. The old centre 
tower, or keep, appears, from the stile of the archi- 
tecture, to have been constructed in the reign of Ed- 
ward I.; and at some parts of the basement of the 
external buttresses of the north wall, where the mo- 
dern easing of stone added to it in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. is broken down by the decay of the em- 
bankment below, a part of the original may easily be 
observed. The stones: of this wall being different 
from any in the other parts of the building, and 
corresponding exactly with the materials that com- 
pose the remains of the great Roman wall which 
crossed the northern counties of England, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose the castle nearly of the same 
date, aud, consequently, erected by the Roman em- 
peror Adrian. The base of this still extends to the 
bottom of the hill on which the castle stands, and 
has been erected as à bulwark to defend aud secure 
the fabrie against the floods of Eden, which river ap- 


The Cathedral church of St Carliste. 
Mary's, is a venerable structure, partly of Gothie 
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There are four public breweries, and three iron aud Cine. 
brass founderies. It also possesses five flourishing — 


to have formerly run under the castle walls. 
various alterations and additions that have been 
~~ made to the castle at different periods, can easily be 

traced to the reign of Elisabeth, when it under- 
went a thorough repair; and from thence to the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, when the keep was con- 
verted into a battery, and long guns, in order more 
—— to command the town, mounted on the 


In 1807, an act of parliament was obtained for 
erecting court houses, &c. on the site of the citadel 
adjoining the English gate. The work was imme- 
diately begun, on a extensive plan, and is now 
nearly completed. The citadel was a very large 
building, consisting of a strong square tower, con- 
nected to two large bastions, and was built by order 
of Henry VIII. 
The county is a mean edifice, built of stone, 
and situated at the head of English Street. No fur- 
niture belongs to the prison, but what is found by 
the unfortunate persons confined there, who are al- 
lowed merely straw for their beds. The city prison 
is — the Scotch gates. 
The town hall, or Moot Hall, and council cham- 
ber, stands in the centre of the city, where is held 
the courts of assize, the quarter sessions, the mayor’s 
court; and there two members of parliament are 
elected for the city. The council chamber is orna- 
mented with a cupola and clock, 8 
Carlisle contains few charitable institutions. A 
dispensary was first established in 1782, where the 
medical gentlemen are in the habit of giving their 
advice and attendance gratuitously. The apothecary, 
whose duty is to prepare and deliver the medicines 
by the physicians, has a salary of about 

£60 per annum. 

the maintenance of the indigent poor, a school of in- 
dustry, where thirty gitls are taught sewing, writing, 
reading, &c. and two schools su subscrip- 
tion, one on Lancaster’s and the other on Bell's plan, 
besides Sunday schools, silk tT 

The corporation consists of a recorder, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four common councilmen, and two 
bailiffs. One of the aldermen is annually elected 
mayor, and the other annual are chosen out 
of the common council. The subordinate officers 
Se ma cu at mace, five beadles; or town sca- 
vengers. ‘The serjeants act as bailiffs in processes 
before the mayor’s court ; and to them is committed 
the execution of summons and writs of arrest for 
debt issued for it. The serjeants and beadles wear 
the ion livery, which is brown turned up 
with red; and their are generally for life. 
The office of the latter is to keep 
and to put into execution the punishment awarded 
to offenders within the mayor's jurisdiction. The 
liberties of the corporation extend a few yards with -- 
out the site of the city walls, and are ascertained by 
— called the Freelid — — a 

inting or stamping of cotton was first esta - 
Pushen the year 1761, which was followed by wea- 
ving; and afterwards spinning; all of which branches 
have been carried on to a very great extent. Carlisle 
was formerly celebrated for its manufacture of fish 
hooks» and whips, though not much so at present. 


here are two workhouses for 


the streets clean, 
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banks, two of which issue notes on their own account. 
The importations to Sandfield, commonly called Port- 
Carlisle, consist principally of iron, tar, deals, slates, 
salt, sugar, rum, &. ; and the exportations consist 
of grain, oak bark, flour, timber, lead, alabaster, &c. 

he air of Carlisle is particularly salubrious. The 
population of the city and suburbs, accurately taken 
at four different periods, was as follows: 


In 1763 there were 1050 families, and 4158 inhabitants. 
1780 1605 6299 
1796 2314 8716 


In the year 1802, the enumeration, according to 
act of parliament, was 1420 houses, and 10,875 in- 
habitants; of these 5133 were males, 5742 females. 
Owing chiefly to the establishment of cotton mills, 
and the spirit of trade, the population has of late 
years been rapidly increasing. The following are the 
population returns for 1811: 


Inhabited houses %. K ; 

Families which occupy them......... 2,829 
Houses building l 7 
Houses un inhabited. 51 
Families employed in agri culture 134 
Ditto in trades, manufactures, &. 2,301 
Ditto in neither of these classes — 38394 
Number of males é 5,628 
Number of'females ......0.-.-000% 6,903 
Total population .. nn 12,531 


The market day, every Saturday, is abundantly 
supplied with ions of all sorts, and is consider- 
ed by the farmers as one of the best corn markets in 
Eng nd. 

Immense strata of ‘siliceous sandstone, usually de- 
nominated freestone, occur in the neighbourhood, 
from whence the stones employed in building are 
principally obtained. Gypsum, or alabaster, is also 
found here. Several Roman coins and antiquities 
have, at various times, been found in and about Car- 
lisle. Distance from London $01 miles, from Edin- 
burgh 96, from Dublin 200. For further infor- 
mation on the subject of this article, see Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland. Burns and Nichol- 
son’s History of Cumberland. Camden’s Britan- 
nia. Hook’s Archeologia. Horsley's Britannia 
Romana. and’s Itinerary. Pennant's Tour 
Downing to Alston Moor. Jollie’s Cumberland Guide 
and Directory. (J. s. N 

CARLISLE, New, the principal town in the 
county of Cumberland in Pennsylvania, is pleasant- 
ly situated in a plain near the southern bank of 
Conedgwinet creek, a water of the Susquehannah. 
The houses, which are built of ‘stone and brick, are 
tolerably good. The town’ is re; built, the 
streets intersecting each other at right angles; and 
the principal public buildings are Dickinson’s col- 
lege, a court house and gaol, and four places for 
public worship, wich belong’ to the Frebyeram, 
Germans, Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics. The 
college was founded by John Dickinson, Esq. the 


CAR 


Carlow. author of several tracts, and its revenue arises from 
=~" £4000 on funded certificates, and 10,000 acres of 


land. It supports a principal, three professors, and 
has a good philosophical apparatus, and a library 
containing more than 3000 volumes. Mr Ashe, in 
his travels recently published, remarks, that ““ Car. 
lisle has a college, and the reputation of a place of 
learning. This may be so, but J have the misfor- 
tune to dispute it; and though indeed I saw an old. 
brick building called the university, in which the 
scholars had not left a whole pane of glass, I did 
not meet a man of decent literature in the town,“ 
Number of houses 400. Population 1500. West 
Long. 77° 6, North Lat. 17° 47/, See Morse's Ame- 
rican Gazelteer, and Ashe’s Travels in America in 
1806, Letter 1. (to) 8 

CARLOW, or CaruernoGn, a county of Ire, 
land, in the province of Leinster, bounded on the 
north by Kildare, on the north-west by Queen's 
County, on the north-east by Wicklow, on the south- 
east by Wexford; and on the west and south- west by 
Kilkenny. The part of the county which lies to the 
west of the river Barrow, is covered with high and 
rough hills, and in the south-eastern part that is con- 
tiguous to Wexford, there is another mountainous. 
district, stretching from the rocky mount called Lein- 
ster to another eminence called Blackstairs,. The 
level part of the county is rich and fertile, the soil 
is of a calcareous nature, and in many places the cul-; 
= sides of the 
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ban Cultivated Land. Mountains and Bogs. 


Acres. Acres. 
Ruthvilly. 28, 310 ; 
Carlow. + 18,487. 
Forth ** 21,601 1,937 
Idrone : 38,615 7,100 
St Mullins - 16,303. 3,171 
123,516 12,217 


Carlow is reckoned one of the first dairy counties 
in Ireland. The dairies consist of from 20 to 50 
cows, and, during the season, produce 13 cwt. of 
butter per cow. Barley of the best quality is raised 


in Carlow, and a larger quantity, is sown than in any 
It is carried by the ca- 


other part of the kingdom. 
nal from Carlow to ‘Dublia ; and in the north it is 
consumed by the illicit distilleries, ‘ ' 

Tron ore, a considerable quantity of oxide of man- 
ganese, limestone, marle, and a great variety of clays, 
are found in the county; but its mineralogy has not 
yet been carefully examined. 

The principal river in Carlow is the river Barrow, 
which traverses the county from north to south, and 
forms its western boundary for many miles. This 
river is navigable, and its navigation has of late been 
greatly improved. The river Slaney also crosses the 
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eastern part of the county, and, though small in size, 
it contributes to the beauty of the surrounding dis- 
tricts.. én agen 

Carlow is about 33 English miles long from north: 
to south, and 29 miles broad at its greatest breadthy 
It contains 220,098 English acres, or 344 square; 
miles, and is divided into 50 parishes. The principal 
towns are Carlow, Leighlinbridge, Tullow, Pala- 
tine town, and Rutland, Hacketstown, Clonegal, and. 
Gousbridge. The number of houses is 8763, which, 
at the rate of five to each house, gives a population, 
of 43,815. See Transactions of the Dublin Society; 
Young’s Tour in Ireland; Beaufort’s Memoir of a, 
Map of Ireland ; and Wakefield’s Statistical and Po- 
litical Account of Ireland, London, 1812. ( 

CARLOW, CarnerioGH, or CATHERLOCH, a; 
word which signifies the fortress in the: lake, is the, 
capital of the county of Carlow, and is situated on 
the east side of the river Barrow, in the north-west, 
part of the county. The town, which is regularly, 
built, is superior in riches to most towns in Ireland, 
and has some good public buildings. There are here 


some ruins of a fine abbey, which was built in A. D. 


634. The town was formerly walled, and defended 
by a castle, which has a turret situated upon an emi- 
nence which overhangs the Barrow. , Considerable, 
quantities of coal and coarse woollen cloth are ex-, 
ported; and its trade is facilitated by the improved, 
navigation of the Barrow, which communicates with. 
‘Waterford river, and with the grand canal. Coarse 
implements, such as reaping hooks, scythes, or sheers, 
are manufactured here. There is a large seminary in, 
Carlow for the education of Roman Catholic priests. 


The part of the town called Grainge, on the Queen, 


County’s side of the bridge, contained, in 1806, 1240, 
inhabitants, and Carlow 5335, in all, 6575, inhabi- 
tants, and 1109 houses. West Long. 6° 58’, North, 
Lat. 5250“, See Beaufort’s Book of Roads; and, 
Wakefield’s Statisticul and Political Account of Ire- 
land, London, 1812. () - 

CARLSBAD, or WAnv, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Saat z, situated on the river Eger, and 
celebrated for its hot springs, which were discovered. 
in 1370, by Charles IV. while he was hunting. This 
town, which is now much frequented as a watering, 
place, contains several public buildings, such as the, 
church, the Hotel de Ville, the new theatre, the ball 
of Bohemia, and that of Saxony. The part of the, 
town called the Wiese, or the Meadom, is the most 
healthy and agreeable quarter of the town. It con- 
sists of a long range of houses, before which is an- es- 
planade adorned with fine chesnut trees, and which 
stretch even to the banks of the. river Toepel. The, 
lower story of the houses is occupied by shops and 
work houses. Carlsbad is most frequented. in the 
months of June and July. The principal manufac- 
tures of the place, are works of tin and Damascus 
steel; and the arms fabricated here are known over 
the whole of Europe. The prineipal spring, called 
the Sprudel, discharges, with great velocity, about 
352 cubic feet of water hourly, through a curious na- 
tural vault, or incrustation of stalactite, and has a tem- 
perature of 165° of Fahrenheit. An esplanade and a 
fine salloon, built by M. de Saldern, the Russian mi- 
nister, serves as a promenade to those Who drink the 
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waters. „ The Neubrunnen, or New Spring, is not 30 try-seats and gardens, These euburbs are fortified Carlscrona. 
n us the former. It has, . 1 in great „ the ders by a stone wall. The town is ex- 


2 


for some years, and several changes have b 
on the basin which receives it. Here is the 
mbad and the Theresienbrunnen, with a house 
built by the Empress Maria Theresa, the lower story 
— contains very fine baths, and apartments 
the bathers. The Schlossbrunnen, or Spring of 
the Castle, has been more recently discovered. It 
contains more fixed air than the rest, and has a tem- 
perature from 120° to 125° of Fahrenheit. The 
Kalte Sauesling is another excellent spring, which 
issues out of a rock of granite behind the brasiery 
but has no basin, It is covered with a stratum of 
fixed air, about five inches thick. * 
a According to the experiments of Klaproth, one 
hundred cubic inches of the Carlsbad water contains, 


„Nn on Grains. 
Dry carbonated oda 39 
Equal to 1074 grains when crystallised 2 


filphate of s as. 707 
Equal to 168 grains when crystallised ld 
Muriate of soda 5 . »- * * * 9 929 © © Pay 5 5 * 341 
Carbonate of lime * J * 1 2 * : * „ — ore 9 NS 12 
Silex . 2 ve J : * 5 n „ 13 27 
JX 
Of carbonic acid 32 cubic inches. — 

zitat 0: Eel a wed , 12 1585 
The waters of Carlsbad are used in a great variety 
of disorders, but re in dyspeptic complaints, 
obstructions of the abdominal viscera, diseases of the 
urinary passages and kidneys, and in the uterine 
system in females. About five pints, ‘divided into 
fourteen’ cups, are drunk at an average by each in- 
dividual every day. Several hundred pounds of sul- 
phate of soda are annually — — from the water. 
The regular population of Carlsbad is about 3000; 
and in the years 1799 and 1800, about 3000 stran- 
— to take the benefit of the baths. E. Long. 
2° 52“, N. Lat. 50° 14’ 58”. See D. Becher, 46. 
handlung uber das Carlsbad, 1789, 3 vols. 8vo. ; 
Beschreibung von Carlsbad, ps Carlsbad und 
die umliegende Gegend von Hubert von Harrer, 
Prag. 1801, 8vo.; and Klaproth, Recherches chy- 
sur les eaux de Carlsbad, Berlin, 1770, 8vo. 
~ CARLSCRONA, a sea-port town of Sweden, 
in the province of Blekingen, South Gothland. It 
derives its name from Charles XI. by whom it was 
founded in the year 1680, as a station for his ships 
of war. He removed them from Stockholm to this 
place, which was greatly preferable, both on account 
of the convenience of its situation; and the safety of 
— peter a Ruane continued ever since to be 
e or rather the only, depot of the Si 
The principal part of the town stands on * 75 nall 
rocky island; which communicates with the main 
land by a strong dike and two wooden bridges. The 
mole, too, which lies close to the bason as 
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fleet is moored, is covered with beer ue ö 
are several little islands immediately adjoini ; 
Seater rant tetas 


tensive and spacious. Most of the houses are built 
of wood. ‘There are a few tolerable ones of brick. 
The new town house is a very handsome structure. 
The arsenal is a spacious. and well furnished edifice. 
And of the churches, one or two are rather elegant, 
particularly the German church, whith has been re- 
cently erected, and which has a cupola covered with 


copper. 

Tike harbour of Carlscrona is very large and com- 
modious, being capable of pling 100 vessels. It 
has depth of water sufficient for ships of the largest 
size carrying their lower tier guns; and it is perfect- 
ly protected, both by nature and art, from any hos- 
tile attack by sea. Before it are many shallows, and 
nearly 100 inconsiderable islands, which render the 
navigation quite impracticable to strangers. Ships 
of war, indeed, can only enter the harbour in one 
way, 1. e. between the islands of Aspo and Turko, 
and these are furnished with batteries which com- 
pletely command the passage. Formerly there was 
another way, but it has been shut up by sinking some 
frigates. ‘There is still another entrance, but it ad- 
mits of no vessels except those of light burden. 

"Phe new docks at Carlscrona give to this town its 
chief interest and importance. Originally ships, on 
under; oing repair, were laid on their sides in the 
open Farb But in 1714, according to a plan of 
Polhem, whose mechanical skill is celebrated in Swe- 
den, a dock of considerable dimensions began, to be 
formed, by hollowing out the solid rock. This, how- 
ever, though it was not finished till the year 1724, was 
found to. be too small for men of war ; and therefore 
it was afterwards enlarged to the capacity of recei- 
ving vessels of the first rate. In length it is 190 
Swedish feet, in depth 33, and in breadth 46. When 
full, it contains 300,000 cubic feet of water, and is 
emptied by means of chain pumps, which require the 
labour of 90 men constantly employed for ten hours, 
and relieved every half hour. A dock so capacious, 
hewed out of the solid rock, was unquestionably a 
bold and grand undertaking ;" but it is far surpassed 
by the new docks which, in the language of Coxe, 
«have been begun upon a stupendous Stan: worthy 
of the anciént Romans.“ According to the propo- 
sed plan, accommodation is to be provided for twenty 
ships of the line, which are to be kept dry, and un- 
der cover. As these ships were to run directly from 
the sea into the docks, it became necessary fo erect 
vast works, by which the violence of the waves might 
be prevented from doing them injury. For this pur- 
pose, it Was requisite to have a solid fo 


* oundation for 
the walls aud dams, and also for the places in which 
the vessels were to stand, and to provide these with 
gates of large extent, and great strength. The ground, 
in its natural state, was not favourable for the pur- 
— 5 to which it was to be applied, some parts of it 

eing very low, and other parts of it very high. The 
latter, therefore, consisting of granite rocks, were 
removed by means of gunpowder introduced through 
Hollow tubes; an Wipes were filled up with 
massy flat ‘stones, Cemented with puzzulana brought 
from Naples, and carefully reduced to a smooth sur- 
face. The form of the new docks is semicircular. 


CAR 


Carlscrona. From the centre to the circumference it is divided 


into four divisions, each division having separate re- 
ceptacles for five vessels,—a distinct gate, 48 feet in 
breadth, and nearly thirty in height,—and a detach- 
ed edifice over it, with a copper roof. The walls, 
like the bottom, are of hewn granite, about 40 feet 
thick, and filled up in the middle with earth 3 and 
the roof is supported by rows of granite pillars, 
which give it a very ey Savi: appearance. There 
is one common entrance for the five ships, which each 
of the principal divisions contains. The docks and 
buildings connected with them, are separated from 
the town by a lofty stone wall, remarkable for ha- 
ving been erected by the Russian prisoners captured 
by Charles XII. As this wall, which was intended 
to provide against the communication of fire, is found 
to be of no use, Admiral Chapman has. ordered the 
upper part of it to be taken down, and the materials 
thus procured to be employed for raising more ne- 
cessary structures. The progress which has been 
made in this vast undertaking, has not equalled the 
hopes and views that were entertained at the outset. 
It was begun in 1757; and L. 25,000 were annually 
expended. The work, however, as soon as its novel- 
ty had ceased to interest, was much neglected. It 
was afterwards warmly patronized by Gustavus III.: 
But it was again allowed to languish. The annual ex- 
penditure was reduced to L. 6000. Instead of finish- 
ing a dock every year, as was proposed and expected, 


nine or ten years were wasted in executing the first, 


after it had fairly commenced ; and even now, of all 
the four divisions of which the plan consists, only one 
has been completed since the year 1761; and in this, 
not more than three out of the five docks are ready 
for use. Of the other divisions little more has been 
done than to exclude the water. i 
The ships at Carlscrona are built chiefly by English 
workmen. The provinces of Blekingen and Scone 
not affording a continued supply of oak, this sort of 
timber is partly imported from 1 But masts, 
deals, pitch, tar, and the greatest part of the flax used 
in the navy, are procured from the Swedish territories. 
Ropes and sails are manufactured from Riga hemp. 
Cannon is cast, and gunpowder, made with Swedish 
salt petre. Carlscrona is the place of residence for 
the governor of Blekingen, and is the tenth in order 
of those towns which vote in the diet. It is one of 
the four places in Sweden in Which the Jews were 
permitted, by a decree of the state, to erect syna- 
gogues for their peculiar worship. Of the popula- 
tion of Carlscrona different statements are given by 
different writers. Catteau, in his General View, 
Kc. makes it only 9000; but in his Travels in 
Sweden he makes it about 12,000. Coxe says that 
it is about 18,000; Reichard, between 12,000 and 
15,000; ‘Tornguist, from 15,000 to 18,000; and 
Kuttner 12,000. But the most correct information 
on this subject is to be found in a work entitled 
Diurberg’s Beskrifning om Sverihe, vol. i. p. 188 ; in 
which the population of the principal towns in Swe- 
den is given from the best authorities. Diurberg 
makes the number of inhabitants in Carlscrona, in 
the year 1800, to be 13,800. E. Long. 15° 26/15", 
N. Lat. 56° 20’. See Coxe’s Travels in Poland, 
Russia, and Sweden, Ho. vol. iv.; Catteau, Voyage. 
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en Allemagne et en Suede, Sc. tom, ii.; Küttner's 


Travels through Denmark, Sweden, &¢. in 1798 and Carlstad 
1799 ; Drorherg 9 work, quoted above; and Malte. yar" 
A i 


Brun’s Annale des Voyages, Sc. tom. iii. p. 332. (x) 

_ CARLSRUHE, or Carusroune (signifying 
peace or repose of 898 85 is a town in Germany. 
It is situated in the circle of Suabia, and marquisate 
(now er of Baden, was founded in 17 15 by 
the Margrave C 0 


riosities, which deserve notice. They consist of the 
library belonging to the Margrave; his physical ca- 
binet; his cabinets of medals, of models, and of na- 
tural history; in which last, the collection of tulips 
is uncommonly fine. Besides these, there is a bota - 
nical garden; Gmelin's cabinet of natural history; 
Boeckmann’s physical cabinet; and Becker’s collec- 
tion of prints. There is a charming promenade in 
the garden behind the palace, where there is a green - 
house that is reckoned the largest and finest in Ger- 
many. Many attempts have been made by the Mar- 
grave to introduce manufactures and industry into 
Carlsruhe, and he has had considerable success. He 
has induced several D 2 a 
settle in it, by nting them peculiar privileges; 
and many of t 7 — instructed by English 
mechanics who reside there, are engaged in steel ma- 
nufactures, similar to those which are carried on in 
Birmingham and Sheffield. Meyer's work for grind- 
ing and polishing is deemed remarkably curious. The 
population is estimated at 10, 000. See Reichard's 
Guide des Voyageurs en Europe, tom. ii. p. 57. ; 
. Travels; and Brisft uber Carlsruhe von 

runn, (+ 

CARLSTADT, a town in ee the 
province of Woermeland, West- Gothland. It is si- 
tuated on an extensive island, called Tingwalla, which 
is 12 miles in circumference, and is formed by the 
river Clara, diriding into branches, and afterwards 
uniting and falling into the Wenner Lake. It was 
built by Charles IX. in the year 1584. All the 
houses, excepting the cathedral and the school, are 
constructed of painted wood. The streets are broad 
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t; there is a number of spacious build- tribe of Asher and Manasseh, according to the divi- Carmel. 
sion made by Joshua of the Holy Land. (See . 


“a : } and, upon the whole, it is a pretty place, hav- 
Carmel. 


—— 


yg the agreeable features of cleanliness and cheer- 
ulness to recommend it to the stranger’s eye. It is 
the see of a Bishop, who has here an episcopal pa- 
lace ; has the 38th vote in the order of the diet; and, 
‘according to Diurberg, contains 1800 inhabitants. 
"There is a mineral spring in its neighbourhood. It 
has mannfactories of linen and woollen ; imports su- 
gar, tea, and spices; arid trades in iron and wood 
across the Wenner. East Long. 13° 18’, North Lat. 
51° 21’. See Coxe’s Travels in the North of - 
rope, vol. iv.; and Kiittner’s Travels through Den- 
mark, Sweden, He. in 1798 and 1799. () 
' CARMAGNOLA, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Po, and formerly in the marquisate 
of Saluzzo, is situated at as distance from the 
t bank of the River Po. In the year 1691, the 
French fortified this town with walls and ditches, 
‘and enlarged the citadel. The Fauxbourgs, which 
were too large, were demolished ; and it was thus 
‘rendered one of the strongest places on the frontiers 
‘of Piedmont. The same number of Fauxbourgs were 
‘afterwards rebuilt at the distance of 500 paces from the 
town, and as large as the former. Carmagnolais situat- 
‘ed in a fertile country, abounding in grain, flax, and 
silk; and its market is much frequented not only by 
the Piedmontese, but by the inhabitants of Dau- 
Phiny, Nice, and the country of Genoa. There is 
only one parish within the walls of Carmagnola, and 
four in the Fauxbourgs. The population of the 
‘town and Fauxbourgs amounts to 12,000. East 
Long. 7° 43’, North Lat. 44° 50’. See Tynna's Al- 
; du Commerce, pour 1811, p. 779; Denina 
‘Tableau Historique, Statistique, et morale de la Haute 
Italie, p. 17, Paris, 1805. () 
CARMATHIANS, or Karmarmians. See 
‘the article AnA BIA, vol. ii. p. 304, col. 2. 
CaARMEL, a celebrated mountain in Palestine. 
“Though spoken of in general as a single mountain, 
it is in fact rather a mountainous region, the whole 
‘of which is known by the name of Carmel, while to 
‘one of the hills more elevated than the rest, that 
name is commonly applied by way of eminence. It 
‘has the plain of Sharon on the south; overlooks 
the bay of Acre on the north; and is bounded on the 
‘west by the Mediterranean, forming one of the most 
‘remarkable promontories that are to be seen on the 
‘shores of that extensive sea. John Phocas, a Greek 
monk, who visited Mount Carmel in the twelfth cen- 
‘tury, describes it as having the form of a ridge, ex- 
‘tending from the bay which winds by Ptolemais and 
Caiphas, to the Galilean territory. Josephus says, 
— Bell. I. hi. c. 3.) chat Carmel was a mountain of 
alilee. In another place, ( Antig. lib. v. c. 1.) he 
states that Issachar, in length, had for its limits 
‘Mount Carmel and the river; and that the tribe of 
Zabulon’s lot inchided the land which belonged to 
‘Carmel and the sea. Theodoret (Comm. ad. e. 32. 
‘Jesaie) places Carmel in Samaria, Hieronymus 
a Comment. ad Jes: 29.) describes it as situated on 
the confines of Pheenicia and Palestine, and overlook - 
ing Ptolemais. In a passage of the 4th vol. of Hud- 
son’s Minor Geo ers, it is represented as lying 
‘immediately to the north of Dora. It belonged tothe 
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-‘elines the task on account of its diffic 


heaven.“ 


xix. 26. Keland. Palast. Illust. tom. ii. p. 539, and 
Calmet’s Dictionary.) St Jerome informs us, that 


‘this tribe having remained in captivity with the other 


‘tribes, Carmel returned into the possession of the 
Pheenicians, its original masters. It is, according to 
Volney, about two thousand feet in height. It has 
the shape of a flattened cone. Its sides are steep 
and rugged. Its soil is neither deep nor rich. And 
among the naked rocks, stinted plants, and wild 
forests which it presents to the eye, there are few 
‘traces of that fertility which every reader of scrip- 
ture naturally associates with the idea of Mount 
Carmel. Yet even Volney himself acknowledges, 
that he found among the brambles, wild vines and 
olive trees, which proved that the hand of industry 
had once been employed on this ungrateful spot. 
Of its ancient productiveness there can be no doubt; 
the etymology and ordinary application of its name 
being sufficient evidence of the fact. Carmel is 
not only expressly mentioned in the sacred writings 
as superior to other districts in that respect ; but 
‘every place possessed of the same kind of excellence, 
obtained from it the same appellation, in the language 
both of the prophets and the people. Some ac- 
‘cordingly suppose that Carmel was primarily the 
name of the mountain, and that on account of its na- 
tural or superinduced fertility, the name came to be 
‘transferred to all places that were distinguished by a 
similar character; while others think, that as the ori- 
‘ginal signification of the word Carmel is a fertile 
place, the mountain in question got that appellation 
from its peculiar and acknowledged fertility. We 
shall not attempt to determine which of these opi- 
nions is the most correct—Ben David himself de- 
—but each 
‘of them implies a testimony to the ancient fruitful- 
ness of Carmel. And it is curious, that the words 
of which that name is compounded, as well as the 
name itself, refer not only to the general quality 
ascribed to Mount Carmel, but even to the particular 
‘kinds of produce in which that quality appeared. 
Thus ng signifies to cut off, to prune, ‘3 or x 
to fill, g, a vine, and Sn > a full ear of corn, a 
fruitful field or country, a place planted with fruit- 
‘trees. ‘The word Carmel also signifies purple or 
erimson; because at the foot of the mountain, on 
‘the south side, a certain shell-fish was caught which 
was of great use in dying that colour. See Song of 
Solom. vii. 5. and also Bochart de Animal. Sac. Scrip. 

Mount Carmel is celebrated in scripture as the 
abode of Elijah and Elisha. It was here that Elijah 
‘opposed so 5 false prophets of Baal; 
(I Kings xvii.) and there is a certain part of the 
mountain facing the west, and about eight miles 
from the point of the promontory, which the Arabs 
call Mansur, and the Eee de Place of Sacrifice, 
in commemoration of that miraculous event. Here 
also, near the same place, is shown a cave, in which 
it is alleged the bad his residence, and in 
which, according to Phocas, „that wonderful man, af- 
ter he had s an angelic life, was translated into 
re is a small spot, too, which tradition 
represents to have been his garden. Mariti observes, 
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€armel. that the prophet seems to have inhabited successive- 


— 


purposes of solitary meditation. 


y every part of Mount Carmel; for almost all the 


fields, grottos, and fountains, are still called by his 
name. On the summit of the mountain there is a 
chapel dedicated to 1 925 which commands a most 
extensive and delightful prospect. It is certain that 
Mount Carmel very early began to be an object of 
great veneration Pag both Jews and Christians, 
and that those parts of it which were particularly 
hallowed by his presence, have been always regarded 
by them with the most pious emotions. Chateau- 
briand gives an animated account of the impression 
made upon his own feelings and on those of the pil- 
grims who accompanied him, by the first view which 
they got of it. (See his Travels, p. 358.) And we 
are told that even the Mahometans, forgetting their 
principles and their prejudices, participate occasional- 
ly in the reverence which is felt for Mount Carmel, 
and invoke the images of the Virgin and Elijah, 
which are worshipped there in the Carmelite church. 
Carmel is mentioned in profane history. Suetonius 
tells us, that Vespasian, when he went into Syria 
to subdue the Jews who had revolted, ascended 
this mountain to offer a sacrifice to the deity of the 
place, and to consult the oracle as to his future for- 
tunes. Tacitus, (Hist. I. ii. c. 78.) in relating this 
fact, states, that the name of this deity was the same 
with that of the mountain; that there was no image or 
statue of him, and no temple erected for his worship; 
and that there was only one altar, on which sacrifices 


were devoutly offered to him. Jamblichus, however, 


in his life of Pythagoras, speaks of a temple there, 
to which that philosopher frequently resorted, for the 
In the writings of 
Scylax, who, accordiag to Gronovius, flourished in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and whose geogra- 
phical notices have been much restored by the la- 


‘bours of the learned Vossius, we read of Carmel as 
the mountain and temple of Jupiter“ “ Kg 


ogos x, fegen Ales.“ There is a book written by 
Mendoza a Spaniard, and translated into Latin by 


Papenbrochius, which treats. particularly of the god 


Carmel, and contains many things in proof or illus- 
tration of this point. 

The order of the Carmelites has its name from this 
mountain, and, if we.may believe some of themselves, 
takes its origin from the prophets Elijah and Elisha. 
Phocas, already quoted, gives an account of their 
origin as rational as any other. In 1185, when he 


was at Carmel, he tells us, that there still existed the 


remains of a large monastery, which time and vio- 
lence had reduced to ruins; and that a few years be- 
fore, one Berthold, an aged Calabrian priest, instruct- 
ed, as he said, by a revelation from the prophet, 
erected a small temple or chapel, and having col- 
lected about ten brothers, took up his abode in that 
holy place. He was in this situation when Phocas 
was there. These Carmelites, in 1205, got a very 
rigid rule from Albert the patriarch of Jerusalem; 
which, in 1226, was confirmed by Pope Honorius III. 
and afterwards mitigated by Innocent IV. In 1229, 


they left the Holy Land under Alan, the 5th gene- 
ral of the order. Some of them were sent into Cy- 
rus in 1238; some went to Sicily; and some were 


Prought by St Lewis into France. They came in- 
3 : 2 


gularly performs divine service. et 
and the convent of the Carmelites, along the whole 


CARMEL. 


to England in the year 1240, and erected a great Carmel 
number of monasteries.’ In the 16th century, they 


divided into two branches, viz. Carmelites of the an- 
cient observance, and Carmelites of the strict obser- 
vance, or bare-footed Carmelites, which separation 
was confirmed in 1587 by Sextus V., and completed 
in 1593 by Clement VIII. The Carmelite order has 
always been eminent for its missions, and for the 
great number of saints with which it has furnished 
the Romish calendar. Its members received from 
several of the popes the title of Brothers of the 
Blessed Virgin. BA 

On the mountain, the Carmelites have still a conyent, 
which is almost wholly indebted to nature for its con- 
struction and accommodations. It has a small cha- 
pel, containing two altars, one of which is conse- 
crated to the Virgin Mary, and the other to Elijah. 
Two priests and two Carmelite laics are here almost 
constantly at prayer. There are several cells and 
apartments destined for the use of travellers, and for 
the French inhabitants of Acre, who come hither 
sometimes for the benefit of the air. They are un- 
der the protection of the consulship of Acre, and 
depend upon the charity of the Mahometans, who 
esteem them for their exemplary life. The ruins of 
the monastery formerly mentioned, which are as thick 
as the walls of a fortress, and have every appearance 
of solidity, hang over the cells of these Carmelites, 
who, afraid of being buried under them, an accident 
not unlikely to happen, have taken a great part of 
them down. Some of the grottoes have been con- 
verted by the Mahometans into a mosque, under 
the title of El-haden, the green, in which a dervise, 
who with his family lives in a neighbouring hut, re- 
Between this place 


declivity, there is a great number of cisterns, some 
of them very spacious, intended to hold the rain 
water which is collected during winter for the use 
of the monks. Most of them are now insufficient 
for that purpose, but there are some excellent springs 
at a little distance, which supply their place in the 
summer time or dry season, From one of these 
flowed a stream which passed along a canal cut out 
of the rock, and after turning a mill lost itself in 
the sea. Both canal and mill are now destroyed, 
and the stream is applied to no useful purpose. From 
the foot of the mountain proceeds the lake Cendevia, 
out of which flows the Belus, a river mentioned by 
Pliny, Tacitus, and Flavian, as famous for having 
its sand richly intermixed with glassy particles. This 
sand is taken away by foreign vessels‘as ballast ; and 
from it were manufactured those fine plates of glass 
with which Venice long supplied the European mar- 
ket. The brook Kishon, which issues from Mount 
Tabor, waters the bottom of Carmel, and falls into 
the sea towards the northern side of the mountain, and 
not the southern, as some have erroneously alleged. 

On Mount Carmel there are the remains of many 
magnificent buildings, which are calculated to give a 
grand idea of what they once were. Mariti tells us, 
that he saw the vestiges of many convents, and some 
most beautiful columns of oriental granite. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, (Nat. Hist. I. v. c. 19), there was once 
a town here anciently called Ecbatana, and more re- 


“a 
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aterials of which they transported to Damietta, 
where there were no stones fit for building. At one 
part of the mountain there is a field called the Field 
of Cucumbers, because it contains a great many round 
stones, the inside of which being a sparry substance, 
‘resembles the pulp of that fruit. Djezzar, the pa- 
cha of Acre, under whose immediate dominion Car- 
mel is situated, told Dr Clarke that on this moun- 
tain „ he had found several thousand large balls, and 
never could discover a cannon to fit them.“ Dr 
Clarke supposed, that by these balls the Pacha meant 
the minéral concretions of a spheroidal form alluded 
to above, and that being in want of ammunition he 
had determined to make use of these stalagmites. 
Cone Travels in various Countries, part ii. p. 388.) 


t is a fact mentioned by Maundrell (Journey from: 


A. to Jerusalem), and by Egmont and Heywood; 
(Travels through part of Laie Se.), that large 
atone bullets have been employed, with the help of 


some military engine now unknown, for the purpose 
of battering the besieged cities. And Mariti men- 
tions, that “ abundance of the same kind of stones 
be found in all the mountains of Syria.” 
Mount Carmel has a great variety of plants grow- 
ing on it, for the sake of which it has been occasion- 
ally resorted to by botanists with considerable suc- 
cess.. Besides some rare plants, it produces, with- 
out cultivation, sage, rue, wormwood, hyssop, la- 
vender, and parsley. It also produces ſine flowers, 
such as hyacinths, anemones, tulips, and ranuncu- 
lusses, It abounds in fowls of different kinds, on 
which account it is agreeable to sportsmen, who will 
also meet with various quadrupeds, wild boars, lynxes, 
&c. Mariti says that he saw some tigers. See Re- 
landi Palestina Illustrata Egmont and Heywood’s 
Travels through part of Europe, §c. vol. i.; and 
Abbé Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and 
Palestine, vol. ii. c. 4. (+ ö e c 
CARMONEA, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany; 
p. 178. Sey ee sus ee eee als 
CARNATIC, is a narrow stripe of country on 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, which 
anciently comprised all that part of it that lies south 
of the Gondegama and Tungebadra rivers, from the 
coast of Coromandel eastward, to the Ghaut moun- 
tains westward ; and was divided into Balla-Ghaut 
and Payen-Ghaut, or the Upper and Lower Ghauts, 
(that is passes through mountains), the former being 
the western part, and the latter the eastern part, or 
the Carnatic, according to its present definition. 
From the intercourse, however, which has subsist- 
ed between Europeans and the inhabitants of the 
Carnatic, in the way of mercantile - ulation, and 
the numerous wars by which that 3 has 
been infested, we are as well acquainted with this 
part of Indostan as 2 Phage district: of our im- 
mense possessions in In | ee . 


1 


|General as The Carnatic, in general, is even and dry, and 


presents a sameness of appearance, of which those 
who have only had an opportunity of traversing re- 
gions that are mountainous, can scarcely form any 


‘hours, it often happens, that 


Carmel’ cently named Carmel. “Scarcely a relict of it, how. adequate idea. In the hot season, the dreariness of Carnasi 
erer, was to be seen in his + The Arabs did the prospect forcibly strikes every traveller. He has — 
Carnatic, to destroy the edifices on Mount Carmel, the nothing to amuse or to withdraw his attention from 


the labours which necessarily accompany the fatigue 
of his journey, but a naked, brown, dusty plain, 
and now and then small villages, and a ridge of de- 
tached hills. The sameness of the appearance of 
the whole district of country, seems to have impress- 
ed every one who has bad the curiosity to visit it. 
In the rainy season, however, a most remarkable 
change takes place,.and the inhabitants of those tro- 
pical regions, so fertile, that the produce of the 
earth seems to be almost spontaneous, are subjected 
to greater and more sudden transitions, in regard to 
climate, than those who live in countries where more 
labour is requisite for the cultivation of the soil. 
Those alterations are indispensibly necessary for 

romoting vegetation, and the natives consequently 
Bau Sed to the change with the utmost eager- 
ness and anxiety. 


An immense ridge of iet extending 13 de- Mountains. 


grees of latitude, that is, from Cape Comorin to Su- 
rat, produces the most important effects in regard 
to the nature of the seasons, not in the Carnatic 
only, but throughout the whole peninsula. Al- 
though the altitude of these mountains is unknown, 
yet it is sufficiently great to prevent the great body 
of clouds from passing over chin and, accordingly, 
the alternate N. E. and S. W. winds (called the mon- 
soons) occasion a rainy season on one side of the moun- 
tains only; that is on the windward side. It would 
appear, nevertheless, that a sufficient number of clouds 
pass over to occasion a rainy season, at a consider- 
able distance to lee ward, where those clouds descend, 
as we may suppose them to do; although at the time 
they os sie over the Gauts they must necessarily 
ve been too high, and of course too light, to con- 
dense and fall in rain there. The ridge of the Gauts 
shelter a particular tract only, beyond which, the 
light and elevated clouds that pass over it descend in 
rain. Madrass is within the limit of the sheltered 
tract, though at least 300 miles to leeward of the 
Gauts. (See Rennell’s Memoir.) 


Though an immense number of rivers intersect Int Rivers. 


dia in every direction, yet the Carnatic, properly so 
called, is worse supplied with such as are navigable 
than almost any country of equal extent. This no 
doubt operates as a powerful barrier towards pro- 
moting the facilities to commerce, and consequently 
to the progress of manufactures, which it would o- 
therwise have enjoyed. Little or no internal naviga- 
tion can be carried on, and the difficulty of trans- 
porting goods from one place to another, must be 
severely felt. All the rivers on the coast of Coro- 
mandel are subject to very sudden and unforeseen al- 
terations, which are occasioned by the rains that 
fall on the mountains. In the space of twenty-four 
m being fordable, 
they become almost impassable even by boats, on 
account of the rapidity of the current. Consider- 
able inconvenience to the inhabitants is the certain 
effect of the suddenness of so great an increase, but 
this is ly counterbalanced by the genial influ- 
ence which these overflowings have upon the soil, 
from which they must derive their subsistence. In. 
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Carnatic. a tropical country, the heat is so excessive, that the 
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Navigation. 


Cities and |. 


towns. 


ground is quite parched ; and had not nature made 
the wise provision of periodical rains, common to 
every region of the same latitudes, vegetation could 
never take place: it must soon have become altoge- 
ther uninhabitable, because incapable of affording 
sustenance to man or beast. , 

There are only three rivers in the Carnatic, pro- 
perly so called, which it is necessary to mention in 
this place. The Paliar runs past the cities of Vellore, 
Arcot, Conjeveram, and Sadras. At the last men- 
tioned place, it is extremely broad, and discharges 
itself into the sea. About the middle of October, 
when the winter commences, and the rain pours down 
in torrents, it is sometimes half a mile broad, and 
flows with the utmost violence and impetuosity. The 
second, named the Chonenbar, falls into the sea on 
the south of Pondicherry, after having united, not 
far from that city, with the Gingee. The third is 
called the Pannar, or the Golden River. It has its 
source in the Gauts, not far from Darampuri in 
Mysore, runs past Tricalore, and on the north of 
Cuddalore throws itself into the sea. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the coast of the 
Carnatic forms nearly a straight line, and that it has 
no port for shipping, It is also incommoded with a 
high and dangerous surf or wave, that breaks upon 
it, and induces the necessity of using the boats of the 
country tolandin. These are called massoolah, and are 
of a singular construction, being formed without ribs 
or keel, with flat bottoms, and having their planks 
sewed together, iron being totally excluded through- 
out the whole fabric. By this construction they are 
rendered flexible enough to elude the effects of the 
violent shocks which they receive, by the dashing 
of the waves, or surf on the beach, which either 
oversets or breaks to pieces a boat of European con- 
struction. The sides of these boats are raised re- 
markably high, and sewed together with the fibres 
of the cocoa · nut tree, and caulked with the same 
material. They are remarkably light, and are ma- 
naged with great dexterity by the natives; they are 
usually attended by two cattamarans or rafts, paddled 
by one man each; the intention of which is, that 
should the boat be overset by the violence of the 
surf, the persons in it may be preserved. No port 
for large vessels occurs between Trincomalee, on the 
east side of Ceylon and the Ganges, which is an ex- 
tent of 15 degrees. f 

The coast of Coromandel has, at a distance, the 
appearance of a green theatre, when the season is fa- 
vourable. The sea-shore is covered with white sand; 
and a multitude of beautiful shells are occasionally 
to be seen. The land is covered to a considerable 
distance, with a great variety of trees, and partieu- 
larly that called by the Europeans the real Indian 
palm, or the cocoa-nut tree. The natives call it 
tenga, and make much use of it in embellishing their 

rdens. A great number of these are planted on 
the coast, interspersed with hamlets and villages, and 
afford a most delightful prospect to the spectator, 
The maritime cities and towns of the Carnatic are 


Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Portonovo, Sadras, St Tho- 


mas, Madras, and Pullicate, and a few others of lesser Carnatic. 
note. Cuddalore is naturally a very strong situation 


a circumstance of great importance formerly, when 
war was so frequently carried on in India, and would 
certainly have been more commodious for the British 
settlement than Madras, at the time that the French 
were in possession of Pondicherry. 'The Dutch for- 
merly possessed the towns of Portonovo, Sadras, and 
Pullicate; but the valour of the British arms has 
wrested these from them, and rendered us indepen- 
dent of the rivalship of any European power on the 
eastern coast of India. St Thomas is from three to 
four miles to the southward of Madras, and here 
there was formerly a considerable Portuguese settle. 
ment. Madras, or Fort St George, is close on the 
margin of the sea, and is the principal settlement of the 
British East India Company on the east side of the 
peninsula, * a 

The nominal capital of the Carnatie is Arcot, the 
residence, or rather which was formerly the constant 
residence of the nabob of that name. From the de- 
pendent state of its old nner and the obligations 
under which he lies to the British government, it has 
lost much of that splendour and luxury of a court, 
by which it had been so long distinguished. All 
the towns throughout the whole Carnatic, are ex- 
ceedingly exposed to the attacks of an enemy’s horse, 
from the level nature of the country. This has ren- 
dered it an object of indispensible necessity to erect 
forts, and to improve the situation of the place, and 
in general to remedy the disadvantages of so dry, 
open, and unprotected a territory. 2 
the fortress at Madras, called Fort St George, is of 
very great strength; including within it a regular, 
well built city. Upon any sudden incursion of the 
enemy, (as in 1780), the inhabitants of the country 
flock to these fortiſied places, and carry along with 
them their families, and what little property they 
can conveniently colleet. The instances of the most 
excessive eruelty that have occurred in the Carnatic 
wars, have not been confined to its Mahomedan con- 
querors; for so late as 1761, Pondicherry, the finest 
city in India, together with its citadel, was razed to 
the ground. From the complete subjugation of the 
native princes, and the ascendency of the British 
arms, it is not considered at present as of any im- 
portance to keep in constant repair any forts in the 
Carnatic, excepting those that are on the sea-coast, 
or command some of the great roads 3 into it. 
Thus the fortress of Arcot is in bad repair, although 
the nabob maintains a garrison of his own troops in it; 
whereas that of Vellore, being a post of great import- 
ance, and the most direct route from the country of 
Mysore, is justly deemed impregnable to an Indian 
army. It consists of three strong forts, on as many 
hills. That part of the Carnatic which more pecu- 
liarly belongs to the East India Company, is called 
Jaghire, a term which generally means, a grant of 
land from a sovereign to a subject revokable at plea- 
sure, but in most instances for a life rent, neither of 
which apply to that under consideration. It con- 
tains 2440 square miles, and, according to Rennell, its 
revenue is reckoned at about £150,000 per annum. 


® Vellore was chosen for the residence of the family of the late Tippoo Saib. 
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‘tract of country extends from Madras to the 
* lake northward; and to Alamparué, south- 
wards; and westward, beyond Conjev that is 
about 108 miles along shore, and 47 inland, in the 
widest rt. : ; g 
0 ‘ababitants of the Carnatic, particularly upon 
sea coast, consist of an immense variety of different 
tribes of men, This has arisen, no doubt, from the 
marketable nature of the commodities which it has 
produced in every age, and the consequent oppor- 
tunity that was afforded to adventurers to acquire 
one of the leading pursuits of the. granmnlity 
mankind, The tion of the whole district 
has never been accurately ascertained. The city of 
‘Madras itself is extremely populous, and the strange 
medley 


2 


7 


of which it consists, is well calculated to con · 


vey a just idea, though Nr 5 of the 


8. have ve y been arranged 
— Minds, 8 Their 
ion ing a pretty accurate idea of the tribes 


which compose those rent orders. The com- 
plexions of the le on the coast of Coromandel 
are considerably darker than those to the northward; 
and the native Hindoos are generally darker than the 
Mussulman, who originally came from Tartary and 
Persia. They all wear white cotton dresses, and 
made almost in the same manner. To distinguish 
che Hindoos, therefore, you must look very closely 
at their forehead or breast, because they have certain 
marks which they consider as sacred, and by which 
it may be discovered to what sect they belong, and 
what Deity they worship. 
It is known, that the Hindoos are divided in- 
to casts. Four of these are esteemed pure: that of 
the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the 
Sudra. Every other member of the community, 
who is not connected with one or other of these, is 
reckoned impure. The divisions of the first class, 
however, in the Carnatic, are different from what 
they are in Bengal. They are divided into three 
sects, and though they admit the divine authority of 
the same purans or religious books, they interpret 
them differently, and have each their followers. They 
consider the second class as having been quite extinct 
for many centuries. Another very singular difference 
also nits: in — 2 Brahman 2 in 
any o temples o inferior gods, whose altars 
are stained with blood. , 
The food of the natives of India is well known to 
be very similar throughout the whole continent. A 
vegetable diet and milk e the whole of it. 


other profession. 
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In so extensive a tract of country, it must naturally Carnatic. 
be expected that a difference of taste will exist. The 


tari, or fermented juice, and the jagory, or inspissated 
juice of the palmira tree, (Borassus Flabelliformis,) 
are more esteemed in the than those of the 
wild date, to which the Bengalese give the decided 
preference. ‘They pretend to be very moderate in 
the use of the tari, but consume great quantities of 
the jagory. It sellsin the country for about nine 
shillings and ut bay 7 — — D The 

le who make jagory from trees, iw no 
—— ie — is called Shanar, but the 
individual in the Tamul language is Shanan. He as- 
cends the palmira tree morning and — order 
to collect the exuded juice, and through day he 
and his family boil it down into jagory. The tree 
produces at all seasons, and one man can take care of 
200 trees, from which he can extract about 482 


ep — 9 ioe ken in the Lan 
t variety o gua are spoken in guages. 
— The Tamul, the Pe ote the Per- 


sic, and the Arabic, &c. Many of the names of re- 
markable places and objects (e. g. the word Ghaut,) 
are of Arabic extraction, or at are to be found 
in that language. Whether these words were bor- 
ok Ye same manner, as we in modern times 
borrow the names of arts, sciences, &c. from the 
Greek, or from what other cause it proceeded, it 


would be presumptuous to affirm positively. Simi- 
larity of sound, even when accompanied with identity 
of meaning, is an exceedingly uncertain tion 


upon which to assert a priority of claim upon the 
one side or the other. The early literature of the na- 
tives of India, as well as their knowledge of the more 
abstruse sciences, have been frequently the subject of 
panegyric. The inhabitants of the Carnatic have 
e the fame which 


they conceive their ancestry to have acquired in the 


_cultivation of learning, and in the — of compe- 


tent judges have made good their ti It would be 
idle to launch into the regions of uncertainty, upan 
a subject which the hand of time has now consi 

tO impenetrable darkness. One thing, however, 
seems to be placed beyond the shadow of doubt, 
that, at a period how remote soever, the sovereigns 
of the Carnatic must have been possessed of great 
wealth and power, and the country in general must 
have made extraordi advances in population, in- 
dustry, and in the arts, before they could have left so 
magnificent monuments of their architectural profu- 
sion and skill, The number, variety, extent, and ele- 
gance of their pagodas and other public buildings, 
cannot be — and scarcely equalled in nations 
that have attained to a very high degree of civiliza- 
tion. The duration of those remains of ancient gran- 
deur has been accounted for, or at least attempted to 
be accounted for, from the nature of the cement em- 
ployed in building in India, (it is composed of a mix- 
ture of oil and viscous substances, ) and from the na- 
r * 

t is perhaps impossi an Euro to j 

of the true Bi of Indian poetry, i ue 
the spirit of an Asiatic, into the productions of their 
bards. The superiority of the know of the 
language, aided by many fabulous traditions which 
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Carnatic. the natives consider as canonical, render them much 


more inclined to peruse, with enthusiasm, the works 
of their favourite anthors. Their painting, it must 
be confessed, bears little or no resemblance to nature; 
and of their music perhaps no high encomium can be 
pronounced. Dr Buchanan remarks, “ that the mu- 
sic of the Nabut, or state band of the nabob of Arcot, 
is much superior to any thing he had ever heard 
‘among the natives, and is not much harsher than our 
elarionet.“ 
The first and the most important of all arts is that 
of agriculture, and civilization can have made but 
very inconsiderable progress where it is not cultiva- 
‘ted. Mankind have a powerful stimulus to employ 
‘every exertion, in order to increase the means of sub- 
sistence. The degree of exertion, however, which is 
actually made, depends upon many adventitious cir- 
cumstances, such as the climate, the soil, the sponta- 
neous productions of the earth, &e. The progress 
of agriculture in the Carnatic’ has been-very small, 
like that of every other country in India. It ma 
be said to have been stationary for ages. The soil 
in many places is fine, and, when the proper quanti- 
ty of rain falls, requires very little labour to produce 
a most abundant crop. In others the soil is very in- 
‘different. Rocks, or large detached masses of gra- 
nite, are very common in many fields, even in those 
districts that are considered as the most fertile. In 
other places, again, there are immense beds of granite, 
‘or of that rock decomposed: into harsh coarse sand. 
Many of the hills are composed of the same sub- 
stance, which alone renders cultivation totally im- 
-practicable. From the intenseness of the heat of the 
climate, even the best and most favourable soils re- 
quire a very great quantity of water, in order to pro- 
mote vegetation. Nature most commonly supplies 
abundance of this necessary manure in the rainy sea- 
sons, and in that case two crops are produced. If 
this be withheld, scarcity, and even famine, is the 
certain consequence. The natives, however, have at- 
tempted to provide what is, in a small degree, a sub- 
stitute for this invaluable blessing. Throughout the 
whole of India, what is called tanks, or reservoirs of 
water, have been formed. In Bengal, this is gene- 
rally effected by digging; but in the Carnatic, where 
the situation is more favourable, they shut up, with 
an artificial bank, an opening between two natural 
ridges of ground. Some of these tanks extend from 
seven to eight miles in length, and three in breadth ; 
and are said to be sufficient to supply with water the 
lands of thirty-two villages for eighteen months, 
should the rains fail. In the villages thus watered 
by Saymbrumbacum tank, there are 5000 persons 
employed in agriculture. But the bounty of Nature 
-renders this seldom necessary. The water which is 
collected is generally employed in the dry season, 
and let out in small streams, without the aid of ma- 
chinery, as wanted for cultivation. The genial na- 
ture of the soil and climate, assisted by moisture, is 
all that is requisite to produce the most luxuriant 
crop. When the water of a iank is exhausted before 
the rice of the fields watered by it is ripe, the crop 
must either perish, or they must use the yatam, or, 
as the English call it, the pacota. One acre and 


nearly one-fifth, require the constant labour of four 


‘tice; &e. they rent a great deal of land, but t 
never put their hand to the plough. Two unfortu- 
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men to supply it with water for the cultivation of 
rice. 
three times the same quantity of garden ground, be- 
cause a smaller supply is required. When there is a 
necessity for watering by machinery, a deduction 
from the rent is generally allowed. The machines are 
exceedingly rude, and discover very little enterprize - 
‘or knowledge of the mechanical powers in those who 
have for ages employed them. wa meee 
The instruments of husbandry. are of the same 
rude construction; and were it not for the excellence 
of the soil and climate, they never could dress the, 
ground so as to render it capable of producing what 
could indemnify the labour bestowed upon it, or 
even support the labourer himself. It is not the 
want of an inventive genius, to which we ought to 
ascribe the small progress that they have made in 
improving the instruments employed by them. There 
are few inventions in the arts that have not been dic- 
tated by necessity, and have, either in imagination or 
in reality, been considered as contributing to that 
love of ease which is so natural to man. Every im- 
plement of husbandry they make use of would be 
totally useless in a different region of the eartly. 
The spade, hoe, harrow, and plough, are equall 
bad, and scarcely deserve the names. The great a 
ditional labour which thus devolves upon the hus+ 
bandman is inconceivable ; but custom and ancient 


usage reconcile them to any thing. 


In the Carnatic, the greater part of the Brahmans 3 
engage in secular professions. Besides being officers . 
of the revenue, and employed 1 
ey 


nate and miserable races of men are doomed to dis- 
charge this laborious duty. These are the Sudra 
and Panchum Bundum. The latter are by far the 


most hardy and laborious people of the country; and 


Hyder discovered his sagacity when he shewed them 
such particular marks of his preference, as to settle 
them in many parts of his dominions as farmers, and 
interdicted his subjects from calling them by any 
other name than that of cultivators. There are a 
few Mussulman who cultivate their farms by means 
of slaves, but they are not numerous in this part of 
Hindostan. Some of the Sudra cast, who have ac - 
quired a little property by their industry, have also 
purchased slaves, whom they employ in agriculture ; 
but in general their lands are cultivated with their 
own hands. 

The staple grain of the country is rice. It forms 
the favourite beverage of the Hindoos, whose religion 
forbids them the use of animal food; and their agri- 
culture is chiefly directed to its production. They. 
bestow also considerable care on the cultivation of 
maize, the sugar-cane, and cocoa-nut tree. The 
wheat that is raised, whether from the climate or in- 
judicious treatment, or from both, scarcely deserves 
to be mentioned. The cotton-tree, however, is wide- 
ly diffused, and in no part of India does it thrive 
better than on the dry coast of Coromandel. 

The narrow policy of the proprietors of the ground 
has produced very injurious effects in many parts of 
India. Thus, when the tenant is unable to pay his 
rent, it is usual in Bengal to prevent the crops from 
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The same number of men are able to water 
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custom is to collect the grain in stacks, or heaps, af- 


ter it has been thrashed out in the field, To guard 
_ agaiust embezzlement, several pieces of clay, 7 
Tolk a seal, are then put cong eer of th 
ap; and, to prevent injury from the weather, it is 
abe The g in — — in these heaps till 
cultivator is thle 5 ae the gale either by 
incing money, or ividing the produce. In 
— illage —ͤ— officer, Called talliari, keeps 
watch at night, and is answerable for all that may 
be stolen. See Buchanan’s Travels. 
There are no markets in the Carnatic, similar to 
fairs or hauts of Bengal. The shopkeepers pur- 
chase what they have occasion for from the. farmers 
and manufacturers, and retail the articles thus pro- 
cured in the bazars, or towns. Milk, a favourite be- 
verage, is sold in all its different preparations by wo- 
men on the road side. 18 5 
The animals in the Carnatic are nearly the same as 
are to be found in the other countries of Hindoostan. 
It would exceed our limits even to attempt an enu- 
meration of them. These shall be noticed under the 


article INDIA... > sss 
The roads through the Carnatic are in general 
tolerably good. at from Pondicherry to Madras 


is excellent. In many places it is bordered by bushy 
trees, under the shade of which the traveller is pro- 
tected from the scorching heat of the sun. Every 
two, or three miles there are choultries or taverns, in 
which comfortable accommodation may in general 
be obtained. Of these, however, there are two sorts; 
one for the convenience of travellers, and another 
for the reception of those mages that may happen 
to be carried in procession, If not occupied by 
their idols, persons of all descriptions are admitted 
into them. These charitable foundations bear a great 
resemblance to institutions in the Romish church, 
and to the caravanseras in Turkey and Persia. The 
accounts given by different authors of the hospitali- 
ty of the natives. of the Carnatic, is very various. 
hey run into extremes; and perhaps a whole peo- 
ple have been characterised only from the compara- 
tively few individuals with which they may have each 
h to have had intercourse. é, 
The manufactures of the Carnatic are chiefly those 
of cotton, which is wrought into an immense va- 
riety of different articles. From the earliest times, 
the Hindoos have excelled in this species of manu- 
facture, and for ages supplied the whole of Europe, 
a great part of Asia, and the shores of Africa upon 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, with cotton 
poem, whether for the purposes of dress, or of house- 
old furniture, &c. Madras and Pondicherry have 
always taken the lead of all the other towns and ci- 
ties on the coast in regard to commerce. The fo- 
reign trade was formerly partitioned principally among 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, the French, 
and English. The latter, howe 
a monopoly of the whole trade with India. What 
is called the country trade, is carried on in ships, 
the property of merchants who reside on the spot. 
"There is a very great difference in the value of the 
coin used in the Carnatic, as well as in other parts of 
Hindostan. The East India Company have, however, 
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ever, have at present 
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co-operated with the natives in bringing the weights Carneades, 


and measures to a much greater degree of accuracy ; 
and in the Jaghire they are fixed. See 
Fennel, Bartolemeo, Buchanan, Sonnerat, and 
Hodges ; see also the articles INDIA, Manas, and 
Ponpicnerry. (n) 

CARNEA DES. See the article Acapemics. 

CARNICOBAR, the northernmostof that cluster 
of islands in the bay of Bengal, called the Nicobars. 
It is about 40 miles in circumference, of a circular 
figure, and elevated little more than six feet above 
the level of the sea. So much does it abound in 


wood, that at a distance it appears to contain nothing 


else, though there are several spots upon it well clear- 
ed, and very delightful. The trees are chiefly the 
barriongtonia, cocoa nut, tournefortia, borassus, and 
areca; the aletris fragrans, and various other shrubs, 
are to be met with: nuts of different kinds, pine- 
Aer, plaintains, limes, &c. are produced in great 
plenty: there are also wild ginger, excellent yams, and 
a root which the natives call cachu, and which is ob- 
viously a species of arum, All these grow abun- 
dantly, and with very little care, the climate being 
genial, and the soil rich. Lord Valentia, however, 
when he visited the island in 1802, could get no 
ams, and did not see a single pine-apple. The tim- 
r, which is plentiful, affords excellent materials for 
building and repairing ships, and some of it is of 
very large dimensions. No grain of any sort is pro- 
duced on the island. There are great numbers of 
pigeons, poultry, and pigs. The latter are of the 
species called sus babyrussa. It is probable that 
now there are also goats, as Lord Valentia left a male 
and female of that useful animal, of which the na- 
tives promised to take great care. The other qua- 
drupeds are dogs, rats, and a large animal of the 
lizard kind, called by the natives tolongui. Serpents 
are numerous, and their bite is frequently fatal to 
the inhabitants. 
The houses, or huts, in this island, are generally 
erected upon the beach, which is sand, intermixed 
with coral rock ; and form villages, each consisting of 
fifteen or twenty of them, and every house containing 
a family of about twenty persons. They are of a 
round shape, elevated upon long wooden pillars, co- 
vered with thatch, and having no windows, so that 
they very much resemble bee-hives. The entrance 
to them is by a trap door below, and the inhabitants 
mount by means of a ladder which is drawn up at 
night. For the admission of light and air, the floor- 
ing is made of thin slips of bamboo, laid at certain 
distances. The inside is finished off with neatness, 
and usually decorated with nets, fishing lances, and 
other implements of that kind. The inhabitants sleep 
in little hammocks made of matted grass, or the rind 
of trees; the males on ore side, and the females on 
the other. To prevent the rats, and especially the 
snakes, from getting in, the pillars on which the 
houses stand, are covered with a very smooth sort of 
leaf; and still farther to increase security, there is a 
flat broad piece of wood made to project from each 
pillar, near the top of it, which it is impossible for 
the noxious animals to pass. ; 
The inhabitants of Carnicobar, though of small 


stature, are well made, very muscular, uncommonly 
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the young men and women, fancifully dressed with Carnicobar. 


Carhicobar. active, and in general healthy. Their complexion 
is of a copper colour, and their features have a re. 


semblance to those of the Malays, excepting that 
their noses are not so flat. They have large mouths, 
and irregular teeth, which the practice of chewing 
betel renders black and disgusting. The men have 
their hair cut short, while the women have their 
heads shaved quite bare. Both sexes get their ears 

jerced when very young, and contrive, by squeezing 
arge pieces of wood into the holes, and suspending 
heavy weights from them, to render them hideously 
wide, and very disgusting to the eye. From the ac- 
counts which have been given of them, it would ap- 
pear that their countenance is far from being handsome 
orelegant. The women, in particular, Mr Hamilton 
says, are extremely ugly. Lord Valentia, however, 
tells us, that their features, though the very reverse 
of beautiful, have a pleasing expression. Though 
fond of European apparel when they can get it, their 
native dress has all the simplicity of savage life in a 
warm climate. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
strip of cloth wrapped close and tight about the 
middle. The women have only a short petticoat 
made of rushes, or dry grass, reaching half way down 
the thigh, and hanging round them like the thatch- 
ing of a house. They speak a mixture of broken 
English and barbarous Portuguese, which Lord Va- 
lentia tells us prevented him from having any diffi- 
culty in communicating with them. But their ori- 
ginal tongue is that of Pegu, from which the Nico- 
bar islands were peopled; though their frequent in- 
tercourse with strangers has made them in a great 
measure renounce or forget it. They have this pe- 
culiarity in their utterance, which is the principal 
feature that they have retained of their native lan- 
guage, that they pronounce their words with a sort 
of stop or catch in the throat, at every syllable. 

In eating and drinking, they go to great excess. 
Their favourite food is pork, which, with them, is 
remarkably fat, and of which they devour immense 
quantities at their village feasts. They like to sit at 
table with Europeans; and they eat every thing 
that is set before them with the most voracious an 
indiscriminating appetite. As might be expected, 
they are by no means nice in the cooking of their 
victuals. Their pork gets nothing more than a hast 
grill over a quick fire, and is swallowed by them al- 
most raw. ‘Their method of roasting a fowl, is by 
running a wooden spit through it, and holding it 
over a brisk fire till all the feathers are burnt off, when 
it is quite prepared to their taste. They also make use 
of small shell fish, of which they have great plenty, 
and which they kill by means of lances, with wonder- 
ful dexterity. Their drink consists of cocoa-nut 
milk, and a ed called soura. The soura is a juice 
which exudes from the cocoa-nut tree, after cutting 
off the young sprouts or flowers, and, being allowed 
to ferment, acquirés an intoxicating quality. This 
they suck slowly through a small straw, which method 
of taking it, increases its power of inebriation. They 
are also very fond of arrack, which they obtain in 
presents or by barter. They will continue drinking 
bumpers of it till they are completely drunk. Be- 
sides feasting, in which they take great pleasure, 
their chief ‘amusement is dancing. After eating, 


leaves, engage in this exercise ; while the old people 
sit around them, smoking tobacco and drinking soura- 
The only musical instrument which they have on. 
such occasions, is made of a hollow bamboo, about 
2% feet long, and 3 inches in diameter, along the 
outside of which, from end to end, a single string, 
made of the threads of a split cane, is stretched, with 
a hollow groove immediately under it, to prevent it 
from touching. The instrument is played on like a 
guitar. It has of course but few notes. The per- 
ormer, however, improves its effect by accompany- 
ing it with his voice; and the whole is said to be to- 
lerably agreeable, as the dancers all the while sing 
tunes, which are not destitute of harmony, and to 
which they move in exact time. 

The Carnicobarians have no notion of a God; or 
rather their god is the devil, in whose existence they 
firmly believe, and to whom they pay a most servile- 
Weft. They have assigned him the best habita- 
tion in the place, in the front of which they have 
suspended offerings of various kinds. On the ap- 
proach of a storm, or of any similar calamity in which 
they recognise the immediate agency of the evil spi- 
rit, they perform many superstitious ceremonies, 
such as marching round the boundaries of their re- 
spective villages, and fixing up at different intervals. 


small sticks split at the top, into which they inserted 


a 3 of cocoa nut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf 
of a certain plant. It is difficult to determine whe- 
ther these are intended to propitiate the object of 
their fear, or to frighten him away. It appears, hows 
ever, that in every village a high pole is erected with 
strings of ground-rattans hanging from it, and that, 
in their opinion, this pole has virtue sufficient to kee 
him at a distance. Indeed, they seem to place much 
confidence in charms of this sort; for Lord Valentia 
tells us, that near the shore he saw a range of small 
cleft sticks, with a piece of flesh stuck in each, 
which served as a talisman to keep off death that had 
visited them most destructively in the form of the 
small-pox. In the moral character of the Carnico- 
barians, there are some respectable qualities, which 
place them far above many tribes in the same 1 
of society. In their intercourse with strangers 
visit them, they are at first shy and suspicious, pro- 
bably from the experience or the tradition of some acts 
of treachery ; atid this suspicion they shew by ap- 
pearing every one of them with some weapon in his 
and, S hich he never quits for a moment; but as soon 
as they see that there is no ground for jealousy, their 
9 8 8 5 are easily dispelled, and they appear 
frank and good natured, civil and inoffensive. Their 
aversion to dishonesty is remarkable. Theft or rob · 
bery very seldom occurs among them; is so rare, in- 
deed, that a man when he goes from home never 
thinks of using the ordinary precautions for securing 
his pee having no fear of any depredations being 


committed by his neighbour. Nor is it alleged, so 


far as we know, that their conduct in this respect is 
in any degree different in the intercourse and dealings 
which they have with those strangers, by whom they 
are frequently visited. It is to be observed, too, that 
their ideas of property are sufficiently strict; for 
though they are very willing to impart to one another, 
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CARNICOBAR. 
2 yet each has his own ersonal possessions, consistin 


of live stock, fishing-lances, hatchets, &c. to whi 
Se is rely acknowledged, and which, if 
not with the design, at least with the happy effect of 
eventing disputes among his surviving relations, 
are all buried in the same grave with himself. They 
have an uncommon disregard for any thing like 
ceremony or compliment. When travelling to an 
distant place, on business-or for amusement, they wi 
pass through many villages without 1 1708 to a 
single person, unless they are charged with some 
jal communication. If tired or hungry, they 
o into the first house they come to, help themselves 
to what they need, remain till they are re- 
freshed for their journey, and then quietly take their 
departure, without exchan ing a word, or taking the 
smallest notice of any of the family. They are 
united, indeed, by a mutual and constant interchange 
of good offices ; and neither feel, nor even show, any 
of that ‘deference which characterises the more re- 
fined stages of civilization. No authority is claimed 
by one over another, and no peculiar honour is paid 
to any class of individuals except to the old, who, 
merely on account of their age, are treated with a 
little more respect than others. We are not inform- 
ed in what light they the virtue of chastity. 
But Mr Hamilton tells us, that polygamy is not 
known among them; and that they punish adultery 
with so much severity, as to render that crime of rare 
occurrence. The punishment consists in cutting off 
a piece of the foreskin proportioned to the enormity 
of the offence, or to the frequency with which it has 
been committed. ' | a : 
The inhabitants of Carnicobar enjoy good health, 
and meet with few accidents; and their skill in me- 
dicine and surgery is not greater than their need of 
it. Their mode of curing the sting of a scorpion, 
or centiped, is this: They take the under jaw of a 
small -fish, having two rows of teeth as sharp as 
needles : these are forcibly struck with a piece of 
wood by way of hammer, into the swelling, till it 
bleed freely, and the diseased part is then bound u 
with certain leaves till the cure is completed. Mr 
Hamilton mentions an instance of this mode of treat- 
ment which he witnessed, being attended with perfect 
success in the-course of twenty-four hours. Whena 
man dies, all his moveables, as has been already stated, 
are buried with him; his death is mourned by the whole 
village, and his wife, according to custom, must 
either consent to have a joint of one of her fingers 
amputated, or submit to have a deep notch cut in 
one of the pillars of her hut. Mr Hamilton gives the 
following account of the funeral of an old woman, at 


which he was present. When we went into the 
house, which had belonged to the deceased, we found 


it aa pe her female wert some of them were 
employed in wrapping up the corpse in leaves and 
cloth, and others 8 is 2 — which 
had belonged to her. In another house hard by, the 
men of the village, with a great others from 
the neighbouring towns, were e e soura 
and smoking tobacco. In the mean time, two stout 
young fellows were busy digging a grave in the 
sand near the house. en the women had done 
with the corpse, they set up a most hideous howl, 
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upon which the people Began to assemble round the Carnicob- 
ve, and four men went up into the house to bring 


own the body; in doing this, they were much in- 
terrupted by a young man, son to the deceased, who 
endeavoured with all his might to prevent them, but 
finding it in vain, he clung round the body, and was 
Gordie’ to the grave along with it; there, after a 
violent struggle, he was turned away and conduct- 
ed back to the house. The corpse was now put 
into the grave, and the lashings which bound the 
legs and arms cut. All the live stock which had been 
the property of the deceased, consisting of about half 
a dozen hogs, and as many fowls, was killed and 
flung in above it. A man then approached with a 
bunch of leaves stuck upon the end of a pole, which 
he swept two or three times gently along the corpse, 
and then the grave was filled up. During the cere- 
mony the women continued to make the most hor- 
rible vocal concert imaginable; the men said nothing. 
A few days e a kind of monument was 
ereeted over the grave, with a pole upon it, to which 
long strips of cloth of different colours were hung.“ 
Lord Valentia saw, around the village which he vi- 
sited, tall pieces of bamboo stuck into the ground, 
each of which, he was told, marked the spot where 
a person had been interred. 

The Carnicobarians carry on some trade. Their 
cocoa-nuts are reckoned the finest in that part of 
India, and there is a regular demaud for them from 
Pegu, and various other quarters. The articles 
which ‘they require in return are cloth of different 
colours, hatchets, and hanger blades. These last 
they use in cutting down the nuts. They usually 
purchase a greater quantity of cloth than is necessa- 

‘for their own consumption, which they carry to 
Showry, a small island to the southward, and ex- 
change it for canoes, which they cannot make for 
themselves. For this purpose they send a large fleet 
of boats every year in the month of November, and 
these they navigate, not by a compass, of which they 
know nothing, but by the help sh the sun and stars. 
They are very anxious to procure tobacco and ar- 
rack; but these, along with knives, handkerchiefs, 
and other useful articles, they generally expect to 
receive in presents. Lord Valentia says, that they 
required money for the provisions which were ob- 
tained from them. To the coin of other countries, 
however, for they have none of their own, they do 
not attach any value as a circulating medium. They 
regard it merely as furnishing them with ornaments, 
which they esteem beautiful: and this is corrobora- 
ted by what his lordship adds respecting their pre- 
ference for dollars; strings of which, Mr Hamilton 
informs us, are worn by the young women about 
oe necks. * — are said to be good judges of 
silver and gold, which they very readily distinguish 
from the . metals a. ane — “dm the 
course of trade, attempted to be substituted in their 
place. See Mr Hamilton’s Short Description of 
Carnicobar, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. il. p. 337, 
et seg. Lord Valentia’s Vi and Travels, p. 53, 
which is accompanied with a view by Mr Salt-of ore 
side of the island of Carnicobar. Mr Dalrymple, 
in his Oriental Repertory, vol. i. p. 104, mentions, 
that, in 1687, Captain Weldon surveyed the Nico- 
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bars; ‘ which survey,“ he adds, „ with the history 
of them by a Spanish priest, who had resided there 
many years, was sent to the company, and may pos- 
sibly be still extant.” () 11255 
CARNIOLA, a duchy of Germany, in the circle. 
of Austria; bounded towards the north by Carinthia 
and Styria; on the west by Friuli, the country of 
‘Gorz, and the Adriatic Sea; on the south by the 
same sea, and the part of Istria possessed by the re- 
public of Venice; and on the east by Dalmatia and 
€roatia. This province is situated in latitude. be- 
tween 44° 48! and 46° 7’ north, in longitude between, 
13° 33’ and 15° 40/ east. Its greatest length, from 
west to east, is about 120 miles. Its greatest breadth, 
is about 100. The face of this country is for the 
most part mountainous. Some of its mountains are 
more or less cultivated. and inhabited, others are al- 
together in a desert state: Some of them are naked, 
others clothed with wood. The summits, of several 
of them, especially in Upper Carniola, are continual- 
ly covered with snow. One of the loftiest moun- 
tains in the Austrian dominions. occurs in this quar- 
ter, namely the Terklou, which rises to the height 
of 10,194 feet above the level of the sea. This is 
the principal summit in the southern chain of the 
Alps, which traverse this duchy in a direction from 
west to east; and which, to the westward of this 
central or dividing point, are known by the name of 
the Carnatic Alps; to the east of it by that of the 
Julian. Other considerable mountains in these parts 
are the Caleberg; the Lobel, which separates Car- 
niola from Carinthia, and affords from its summit a 
very fine prospect; the Rum- berg, the Karst, and 
the Nanas. Among these mountains are intersper-, 
sed many fruitfal vallies and fields, which form an 
agreeable variety, and are of the greatest consequence 
to the subsistence and comfort of the inhabitants. 
The declination of the duchy of Carinthia, as well 
as Sn of the Anme nee en provinceg, 
is for the most part from west to east. This is evin- 
ced by the circumstance, that the rivers in these 
parts chiefly run in that direction. The same thin 


is evident from the aspect of the mountains, Which 


obviously decrease in elevation as they are situated 
more to the eastward. Thus, in the line of the Alps 
before mentioned, the summits, after the Terklou is 
passed, decline much in height, and no longer exhibit 
any thing but the appearance of calcareous rocks, cu- 
riously chapped and hollowed out; in some places ri- 
sing into steep and inaccessible points; in others sink- 
ing down into deep caverns, or pierced, in a horizon- 
tal direction, into far extending grottos. 

The aspect of this country externally, is altoge- 
ther such as should give reason to expect an abun- 
dant supply of valuable mineral substances. Here 
accordingly are mines of iron, lead, and copper. 
Quicksilver also and cinnabar are found in great quan- 
tity. The most ancient and the most noted of the 
mines from which the iron is drawn, is situated in the 
mountain of Eisenberg, or Naseleiro. At Ainem, or 
Selelniko, there is also an excellent iron, mine; and, 


one at Janerbourg, which is of importance by fur- 


nishing materials for the manufacture of steel in 
this country... There are not in Carniola any mines 
of gold or silver; but those which it has are perhaps 
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hardly less profitable to it. 


They are the richest of this description in Europe, 
yielding annually to the amount of 12,000 quintals 
of pure quicksilver, besides about 6000 or 7000 
quintals of natiye cinnabar. The Spaniards have 
been accustomed to purchase the half of the mercu- 
ry procured here, at the rate of two piastres per 
quintal. These mines were accidentally discovered 
in 1497. They have been hollowed out to the depth 
of about 900 feet, and the mercury is obtained from 
the, numerous, subterranean cavities that have been, 
opened in them in great abundance, being found in 
stones, in a sort of clay, and sometimes in a disenga- 
ged state, issuing from the rocks, and dropping spon- 
taneously on the ground below. There are here va- 
rious other sorts of mineral produce, some of greater, 
others of Jess consideration. The Carniola marble is 
reckoned: beautiful, and it is found in great abun- 
dance and variety in different parts of the country. 
There is found here also alum, nitre, vitriol, bolar 
earth, and fullers’ earth. Rock crystals are fre- 
quent, like wise beautiful hyacinths, eagle-stones, and 
blood-stones, .. 9 > 201 W ee 
The vegetable productions of Carniola are of the 
same kinds that prevail generally in the surrounding 
district of country. Wheat, barley, rye, various le- 
guminous erops, and others which contribute most 
directly and essentially to the support of human life, 
are raised here in considerable quantity and perfec-, 
tion. Millet also is a usual crop, as is buckwheat, 
especially in the sandy plains. Various and excel- 
lent fruits are produced in this country, such as pears 
and apples, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, almonds, 
figs, chesnuts, walnuts, olives, and lemons, Carniola, 
does not yield a great deal of wine; but what it has, 
both white and red, is of a superior quality, A 
great deal of cider is prepared in the province; and, 
with a view to this, much attention is paid to the 
propagation and the management of the apple trees; 
indeed, the fruit trees in general are well attended 
to, and in this department a) great number of the 
inhabitants find employment. Flax is raised here, 
and a little hemp. The flax is esteemed to be par- 
ticularly good. Artificial meadows are frequent, 
from which fodder is procured for the maintenance 
of domestic animals. The ground in this province 
that is capable of bearing cultivated crops is geue- 
rally fertile, and, from re pana ee that is adopt- 
ed, is often made to yield two harvests in the year; 
buckwheat being commonly sown after the removal 
from-the fields, of the other descriptions of grain, 
and millet in the places which had been previously 
occupied with flax or hemp. Truffles, and a variety 
of medicinal plants, occur in this district; and, in 
general, many parts of the mountains, by which so 
much of the whole surface is occupied, present, even 


in the midst of arid rocks, a brilliant vegetation, 


which, joined to the imposing aspect of the extend- 
ed lakes and rapid rivers in the vicinity, forms the 
most picturesque views, and recals to the recollection 
some of the noted scenes of Switzerland. ©. © 

There is found in Carniola dn abundance of good 
pasturage, by means of which there are maintained 
numerous herds of a tolerably good, though not the 


— 


The quicksilver mines Carniola 
in Idria are of great celebrity, and equally valuable. 
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8 breed of cattle. The number of horned ani- 
“stated to be in the country in the year 1780, was 
„The number of horses, at the same period, 
is estimated at 16,232. A very fine race of horses is 
to be expected in mountainous districts like this; 
yet, on the mountain of Karst, in this duchy, and in 
the valley of Geil, in Carinthia, more attention, it 
may be observed, is paid to the horses, than is usually 
given in other contiguous parts; and the horses of 
Seals though generally only of a middle size, are 
yet known 2552 strong, and very sure footed, and 
consequently well adapted for carrying burdens over 
those mountainous grounds, Asses and mules, which 
are in this respect so well calculated to be useful in 
such districts, and may therefore commonly be ex- 
pected in them, are here pretty numerous. There 
are also considerable flocks of sheep, which have been 
noted for the delicacy and tenderness of their flesh, 
The rams are without horns; and the fleeces which 
are borne by the breed of sheep in this duchy, are 
not inferior in quality to those of Padona. Game 
and poultry abound here, as also fish, Numerous 
bees are reared; likewise silk worms: both which 
classes of industrious insects, from the returns which 
they have yielded, have been found objects well de- 
serving the care of those who have directed to them 
their attention. re a 
The principal rivers of Carniola are the Save, the 
peas the Gurk, and the Culpa. Of these, the 
most considerable is the Save, which takes its rise 
in Upper Carniola, near to the village of Ratschach, 
and in its course receives the waters of all the other 
rivers that have been mentioned. This river, though 
it flows very rapidly, is yet navigable : it discharges 
itself into the Danube at Belgrade, in Servia. The 
chief lakes of the duchy are the Feldesser, the Wo- 
chein, and the Zirknitz Sea Both the rivers and 
the lakes generally abound with fish. N 
The duchy of pHa A is subdivided into several 
inferior districts. These are the Upper, Lower, 
Middle, and Inner Carniolas, and the Austrian Istria. 
Certain, lines of distinction have been traced, by 
which it has been considered, that those divisions of 
this territory might appropriately be marked out, 
and separated from one another. These distinctions 
are not, however, in every case very clear, or very 
significant ; and, indeed, any thing of importance re- 
lative to this matter might be comprised within very 
narrow limits. With FERRE to Upper Carniola, it 
is observed, that the air of that district is pure and 
wholesome,—that there is every where found in it 
an abundance of good. spring-water,—and that this 
division of the country raises commonly a sufficient 
supply of corn for the support of its inhabitants. 


on the upper grounds so chi 
are Bam to degrees of co 


iddle Carniola is mountainous, and more noted for 
the number of its villages, which seem to imply an 


‘manufactured in considerable quanti 
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abundant population, than for the production of the Carviola. 
crops that might appear necessary for their subsist- — 


ence. Inner Carniola is also mountainous, and yields 
little corn, Both of these districts, however, pro- 
duce considerable quantities of wine ; and the latter 
is noted for its breed of horses, which. find a ready 
market in Austria and Italy, Istria is very fertile 
in wine, oil, corn, and other articles of subsistence. 
Indeed, in the southern parts of Carniola in general, 
the olive, rice, and other productions peculiar to the 
warm climates, succeed perfectly, and arrive at ma- 
turity. But it is a material drawback upon the 
greater part of this whole province, that water is ex- 
tremely scarce in it, or of very bad ‘quality. 

The capital of Carniola is Laybach. This is a 
handsome town, containing a great number of ele- 

ant structures, and amongst these several public 
28 875 Some of its churches, especially in the 
interior, are in a far better taste than is me found 
in Germany. The river of the same name rung 
through the town; but, though navigable, is not 
‘ured to any very considerable account. Trieste is 
more a seat of trade. Indeed, this is what may be 
called the main rendezvous of the Austrian marine. 
Here there is a harbour, at once secure and commo- 
dious, which is frequented by a great deal of ship- 
ping. The number of — — that depart from, or 
come into this port annually, is reckoned to be from 
5000 to 6000; and the value of the merchandise ex- 
. or imported is estimated at from fourteen to 
fifteen millions of florins. It is chiefly by way of this 
port that the trade between the Scent states of 
the empire and the Levant, or other maritime parts, 
is conducted, the necessary communication for that 
purpose with the interior being maintained, either by 
the pubis roads, which are here generally good, or 
by the navigable rivers. Trieste, as a town, contains 
a great number of well built houses of stone: the 
streets are wide, and paved with very large flag- 
stones. The thriving state of the place is evinced 
by the face of activity which every where appears, 
and by the rapidly increasing population. 

In the ducky of Carniola, iu general, the spirit of 
industry and exertion in the departments of manu- 
factures and commerce is by no means dormant ; and 
if the state of society, or the progress of improve- 
ment, seem hardly to be adequate to what might 
have been expected, from a consideration of the na- 
tural riches and advantages which this province en- 
joys, its situation in these respects is yet far from 

eing wretched or contemptible. One great source 
of the industry of Carniola is furnished by its mines. 
There are here several considerable iron manufacto- 
ries. There is one wire- drawing mill, three forges 
for steel, and six for nails; in which last there are 
made annually from 8000 to 16,000 quintals of uails, 
in value from 150,000 to 200,000 florins. There 
are in Carniola, besides, two great glass-works; in 
one of which a sort of Tuscan vessels are made, re- 


sembling in their appearance delft or Dutch ware. 


There is here, also,-a, manufactory of pipes. Car- 
niola has a woollen manufacture. A great deal of 
cloth is prepared at Laybach, and e eee is 
at Weichsel- 
burg, at Strachina, and at Newmarktl. A spin- 
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Carniola.4 e work has likewise been established, a lace ma- 
— nufactory, and a manufactory of linen. 


The most 
esteemed linen, procured from this quarter, is made 
at Bischoflack, in the environs of Laybach, and at 
Dobronina. There are several bleaching-fields here. 
The number of looms in the province is estimated at 
800; and the value of all the cloth annually made in 
it has been rated at 600,000 florins. 

The exports from this province are chiefly iron, 
steel, mercury, wines, olive- oil, olives, chesnuts, and 
various other fruits, horses, cattle, linen, woollen 
stuffs, cheese, leather, honey, ship-timber, with all 
sorts of little works in wood, such as boxes, dishes, 
spoons, &c. One of the most material articles of 
import is corn, of which the native soil does not in 
ordinary years raise enough to answer to the con: 
sumption of the inhabitants. This province is also 
without the fossil salt or salt-springs, which, found 
in other situations, are reckoned among the treasures 
of Austria. Whatever salt therefore is required, in 
addition to the quantity of sea-salt manufactured in 
the province,“ must be obtained from the sovereign’s 
magazines. 

Some idea of the relative importance of this duchy 
may perhaps be formed, from a consideration of the 
amount of its contributions at different periods for 
the support of government. This province, accord- 
ing to Busching, advanced for that purpose in 1770, 
2,089,952 florins. In 1780, according to Schlæzer, 
its contribution was 1,650,000 florins. It contribu- 
ted in 1803, according to the manual of Frankfort, 
1,300,000 florins ; according to Ockhart, 2,100,000. 
That its mines, generally taken, are not of the most 
considerable order, may reasonably be inferred from 
the circumstance, that it is not rated as contributing 
any thing to the montanisticum, or the revenue accru- 
ing to the emperor from the produce of all the mines, 
Its wealth in this department has, however, been of 
not a little importance towards the enlargement of 
the public revenues. The quicksilver mines of Id- 
ria yield annually to the emperor nearly 1,000,000 of 
florins. , 

Carniola possesses a robust and hardy peasantry. 
With the common people of this. country, it is usual 
to go barefooted in. winter through the snow with 
open breasts, and to sleep on a hard bench without 
bed or bolster. The food of this order of people is 
also very coarse and mean. In winter, when the 
snow lies deep on the ground, the mountaineers, in 
the manner of the Laplanders, bind either small bas- 
kets, or long thin narrow boards, to their feet, on 
which, with the help of a stout staff, they descend 
with great velocity Hows the mountains. When the 
snow is frozen, they make use of a sort of skaits for 
the same purpose, 

In this duchy there occur numerous natural curi- 
esities. The vast grottos with which Carniola so 
much abounds, are such, that nothing similar to them 
is found in Europe. The principaltract of the grot- 
tos is in what is called the Pear-tree Wood, which is 
one of the most considerable forests in the empire, but 
marked throughout by a face of the most inhospitable 


* Carniola prepares of sea salt annually, from 30,000 to 40,000 metzen or minots of Vienna. This is a measure of 3.10 


cubie inches. 
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desolation. Some of these grottos, or subterraneous 
They rise also, in some instances, one tier above ano-. 
ther ; every several grotto extending in breadth and 
height from 12, perhaps to 20 feet, and exhibiting 
in the interior a great variety of stalactites of singu- 
lar form and appearance. The most noted of these 


grottos, are the Magdalen grotto near Adelsberg, 


that of Lueg, that of St Servio near Trieste, the 
grotto of Corgnale, and those of the lake of Zirk- 
nitz. Amongst these, the grotto of Corgnale is par- 
ticularly striking, bothin respect of the magnificence 


and the variety of its. stalactites, and the length and 


massiness of the. columns on which the vaulted roof 
seems to repose. Zirknitz is not more remarkable 


on account of the grottos in that quarter, than for. 


other natural phenomena of a very singular kind, by 
which it is distinguished. This place has indeed 
many attractions. The mountains, the rocks, the 
woods, the smiling plains, the fertile fields, and the 
villages scattered Be and there, which, in various 
directions, bound this fine sheet of water, or offer 
themselves to the eye in striking contrast or connec- 


tion with it, or with one another, form a scene highly. 


picturesque and agreeable. The prospect is farther 
enriched and animated, by the beautiful and well · cul⸗ 
tivated islands which rise from the bosom of the lake; 
and by the restless activity of several rivulets, which, 
in different quarters, hasten to convey to it the tri- 
bute of their streams. The usual egress of the wa- 


ters of this lake, is by two 5 which nature has 


formed for them through one of t 
But besides these twa cavities, by means of which the 
lake is prevented from rising above a certain level, 


there are several others in the bottom of it, (and this. 


is what has been most noted in these parts,) through 
the effect of which it every now and then disappears 
entirely. When this event is about to take place, the 
waters crowd in succession about the different open- 
ings, and in the vicinity of them respectively the 
bottom is after a time laid bare, till after the lapse of 
about 25 days no vestige of the lake any longer re- 
mains. The period when the water is about to de- 
part is that when nese is permitted in the lake, and 
at those seasons accordi 

abundant supply of large 


that they had occupied, very proper for cultivation, 
which it is immediately begun to labour and to sow. 


An abundant vegetation soon covers the place. Three. 


months afterwards the peasants collect from it crops 
of hay and millet, and game is pursued in situations 
where so short a time before there had been no other 
living creature but fishes. _ 


for these departures of the lake. It has been known 


sometimes to disappear and to return thrice in the 


course of a year, and some years it has not disap- 


peared at all. Its return, however, uniformly takes 


place after a space of not more than four months, 
Then the water is seen for a short time risin with 
vigour through the different openings, and, within 24 
hours, the basin is completely filled as-before its de- 


e adjoining rocks. 


nglys there is procured an. 
shes, chiefly pikes. After. 
the waters are gone, a field is presented, in the channel 


There is no precise. time. 


caverns, are said to be upwards of four miles in length, “= 
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@arniola, parture. This singular phenomenon has naturally 
—\—" attracted a good deal of attention; and superstition, 


as usually happens, has busied itself in converting it 
into a source of alarm and terror. It may, however, 
without difficulty, be accounted for upon natural 
principles. The Carniolian Alps in general, as that 
vast thats of mountains is called which traverses this 
country from Dalmatia to Carinthia, may in fact be 
considered as one great mass of calcareous matter, 
which, hollowed into a great number of grottos and 
extensive cavities, affords opportunity for the accu- 
mulation in particular places of great quantities of 
snow or rain water. ith reservoirs of this kind, 
there is every probability that the principal cavities 
in the bottom of the lake of Zirknitz communicate ;. 
whence it is, that when the water in these recepta- 
cles is from any cause considerably lowered, the wa- 
ter of this lake falls down to fill up the vacuity ; but 
when, from other contiguous subterraneous lakes, or 
in any way else, more water is brought into them than 
they are capable of containing, then a quantity of it 
e forced’ up through the cavities mentioned, and thus 
the lake of Zirknitz is replaced in its original condi- 
tion. In connection with these natural curiosities, 
there may be noticed here a remarkable work of art. 
This is the road known by the name of the pass of 
Lobel, by which a communication is formed be- 
tween this duchy and that of Carinthia, and which, 
in respect of the length that it has been carried over 
a-very elevated tract of ground, is certainly not equal- 
led by any thing to be found in Europe. ) 

Carniola was known so early as the 8th century, 
by the same name which it still bears. Its more an- 
cient name appears to have been Crania. It was at 
the period alluded to, that the Christian religion was: 
introduced into the country. It was endeavoured, in 
the 16th century, to communicate to the inhabitants. 
the benefits of the Reformation. The success, how. 
ever, appears not to have been considerable, as even 
at present the prevailing system in that quarter is the 
Roman Catholic. A few Walachians, or Uskokes, 
who have their residence here, are of the Greek. 
church. 

There is a material difference observable between 
the different parts of this country, in respect of man- 
ners, dress, and language. In Upper and Lower 
Carniola long beards are worn. There are two dis- 
tinct languages spoken in the country, the Sclavo- 
nian, to wit, or Wendish, and the German, corre- 
sponding, it — 88 to ve diversity, in 
point of origin; by which this people are distinguish- 
ed, of whom the commonalty, ithe eee are 
chiefly of Sclavonie extraction, the nobility of Ger- 
man. The Slaves, or Wends, are said to have taken 
possession of this country after the year 548. In the 
time of —— on and his posterity, it was go- 
verned by the dukes of Friuli, and afterwards y 
those of Carinthia. Under Otto II. it became a dis- 
tinct margraviate. It finally was vested in the House 
of Austria 3 and from a marquisate, which it had 
long been, it was, in 1231, raised to the rank of a 
duchy. It participated with other provinces in the 
effect of the division of the Austrian States, from 
1895 to 1496. Otherwise, it has, with little inter. 
ruption, ever since its first accession to them, conti- 
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nucd to ſorm a part of the Austrian dominions, To- Carolan 
wards the maintenance of the military power of that 
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state, it contributes annually $63,171 florins. The 
forces usually quartered in it, are only two regiments 
of foot. 

The following particulars, relative to this duchy, 
are extracted from a statistical account of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, published by Messrs Raymond and 
Roth, 1809: 

The population, in 1783, of the circle of Laybach, 
133,239 ; of Neustadt, 145,479; of Adelsberg, 
133,085 ; and of the whole duchy, 433,000. Num- 
ber of marriages, in 1791, including Friuli and Trieste, 
5533; of births, 23,723 ; and of deaths, 17,930. 


Dwellings 1783. 1801. 
GA. enn Dee 1 19 19 
Market-towns gag 138 18 
Villages “Wo eo 3,302 3,312 
Hou SSS e's eo © ee otp late! etd 69,850 , 74,654 
Ecclesiast ies . é 5 858 
Renne. een. Say 328 
In emplo ys einen 745 
Citizens FO des wets eer are 2,817 
4 ets Ui tial ee’. r 
in Sees ae decd . 199,368 
Renens 8 . . 209,686 
Families n. 1 87565333 
Wendes .. N d . - « 360.000 
eee eee 28,000 
FR ens e 7 
eren e. d 200 
n. ae re . 134 


The principal towns in Carniola, are Laybach, 
which, in 1798, contained 1300 houses, and 20,000: 
inhabitants; and Ydria, which contained 312 houses, 
and 3500 inhabitants. See Tableau Statist. de la 
Monarchie Autrich. Sc. par Raymond and Roth; 
Annales des Voyages, de th Geogr. et de C Hist. Pub. 
lices, par M. Malte. Brun; Dictionnaire Universel de. 
la Geogr. Commergante, par J. Peuchet ; and Kutt- 
ner’s Travels. (K 

CAROLAN, Twarocn, a celebrated poet and 
musical composer, justly stiled the Irish Handel, was 
born in the year 1670, in the village of Nabber, in 
the county of Westmeath, on the lands of Carolan’s 
town, which formerly belonged to his ancestors. It 
is greatly to be regretted, that so little is known of 
the early part of the life of this eccentric and surpri- 
sing genius. His father was only a poor farmer, the 
proprietor of a few acres, which yielded him a scanty. 
subsistence. The cabin in which our bard was born, 
is still pointed out to the inquiring traveller. It is 
now in a ruinous state, and must soon become a prey 
to all · de vouring time; yet the spot where it stood 
will perhaps be visited at a future day, by the lovers 
of national music and song, with as much true de- 
votion, as the birth. place of Shakespeare, or the cot - 
tage of Burns. The small-pox deprived him of his 
eye-sight at so early a period, that he retained no re- 
collection of colours; yet, from this misfortune, he 
felt no uneasiness, and was never heard to complain. 
„ My eyes,” he used to say, „are transplanted to 
my ears.” It was early discovered, that young Ca- 
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Carolan. rolan had a genius for music, and his friends deter- 


mined to cultivate it by every means in their power. 
When about ten years of age, a proper person was 
engaged to instruct him in the practice of the harp ; 
but, though fond of that instrument, he never struck 
it with a master’s hand. It has been justly remarked, 
that genius and diligence are seldom united; and yet 
it is to practice alone, that we owe perfection in any 
art. His harp, however, was rarely unstrung ; but, 
in general, he used it only to assist him in composi- 
tion; his fingers wandered through the strings in 
quest of melody, while his mind was only intent on 
the musical expression of the then vibrating chord. 
At an early period, our bard became enamoured of 
a. Miss Cruise, of Cruise Town, county of Long- 
ford: his harp now, like the lute of Anacreon, would 
sound only to love. His passion for this lady almost 
exceeds belief; yet she never gave him her hand, 
though it cannot be doubted, that he held at one 
time the first place in her breast. The song which 
bears her name is his master-piece ; it came warm 
from his heart, while his, genius was in full vigour, 
and inspired by her whom his soul adored. A very 
extraordinary. instance of the effect of Carolan’s pas- 
sion for this lady is related by one of his biogra- 
phers: He went once on a pilgrimage to St Pa- 
trick’s Purgatory, a cave in. the.island of. Lough 
Dearg, county of Donegall. . On his return to the 
shore, he met several pilgrims waiting the arri- 
val of the boat that conveyed him. In assisting 
some of these to get on board, he chanced to take 
a lady’s hand, and instantly exclaimed—“ By the 
head of my gossip, this is the hand of Bridget 
Cruise!“ His sense of feeling had not deceived him; 
it was the hand of her whom he had once adored. 
This anecdote is certainly cutious, and cannot fail to 


convey a strong impression of the emotions which he 


felt, on meeting the object of his early affections. 
Carolan had been at this time many years married, 
and was in the middle of his earthly career. Our 
bard having at length discovered, that it would be 
impossible for him to gain the consent of Miss Cruise, 
made application elsewhere ; and after a long and te- 


dious courtship, obtained the hand of Mary M‘Guire,. 


a young lady of good family, in the county of Ferma- 


nagh; and shortly after fixed his residence on a small. 


farm near Mosshill, in the county of Leitrim. Here 
he built a neat cottage, where he lived for a while 
comfortably, and gave every friend that called a kind 
and hearty welcome, His ardent hospitality, how- 
ever, soon consumed the produce of his little farm ; 
he ate, drank, and was merry, and imprudently left 
to-morrow to provide for itself. ‘This mode of life 


soon occasioned embarrassments in his domestic af- 


fairs ; but, like too many others on whom nature has 
bestowed strong powers of mind, he forgot to re- 
flect in due time, that nothing can supply the want 
of prudence; and that negligence and irregularity long 
continued, will render even genius itself contemptible. 


Carolan, finding he could not support his family in this, 


way, resolved to become an itinerant harper and bard, 

see Barp,) in which character he continued during 
the remainder of his life; travelling through the 
country, mounted on a good horse, attended by a 
domestic on another, who carried his harp. Where- 
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ever he went, the gates of the nobility and gentry. Carolan, 15 


were thrown open to him; he was received with re- 
spect, and a distinguished place assigned him at ta- 
ble. At the house of the 415 Colonel Archdall he 
always met the most flattering attention; and he ne- 
ver mentioned this gentleman, but with the most Pro- 
found respect. ö : 

At Moneyglass, near Toom, in the county of An- 
trim, the hospitable mansion of the late Mr Jones, he 
spent many a pleasant day; nor was he deficient in gra- 
titude for the many civilities he experienced during his 
stay. He has enshrined the convivial and 8 
pic character of Mr Jones, in one of his best plang - 
ties; of this, the air alone remains, the words are now 
28 The well-known English version, called 
„Bumper Squire Jones,“ being written by Baron 
Dawson, and is one of the best drinking songs ex- 
tant, and well adapted to the original air of Carolan. 
It was during his peregrinations, that Carolan com- 
posed all those airs which are still the delight of his 
countrymen, and will transmit his name to the remo- 
test posterity. He thought the tribute of a song 
due to every house in which he was entertained, and 
he never failed to pay it; generally choosing for his 
subject the head of the family, or the loveliest of its 
branches. ‘The subject of one of his favourite and 
most admired compositions was a Miss Nugent, who. 
lived near Belanagar, in the county of Roscommon, 
when she inspired our bard; and 13 endeavoured to 
do justice to her merits in the song now well known by 
the name of Gracy Nugent. A Miss Fetherston of the 
county of Longford, whom he accidentally met on her 
way to church, gave rise to the much-admired com- 
position called“ Carolan’s Devotion.“ It is related, 
on good authority, that Carolan in his gayest mood, 
and even when his genius was most inspired by the. 
flowing bowl, could never compose a planxty on a Miss 
Brett, in the county of Sligo, Whose father's house he 
frequented, and where he always met a reception due 
to his taste and endowments. One day, it is said, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to compose something 
in a sprightly strain on this amiable young lady, he 
threw aside his harp in a mixture of rage and grief, 
and addressing himself in Irish to her mother,“ Ma- 
dam,“ said he, “ I have often, from my great respect 


to your family, attempted a planxty, in order to ce - 


lebrate your daughter’s perfections, but to no purpose. 
Some evil genius always hovers over me- there is not 
a string in my harp that does not vibrate a melan- 
choly sound whenever I set about this task. I fear 


she is not doomed to remain 198 amongst us.“ Tra- 


dition says, that the event verified the melancholy pre- 
diction, as the young lady did not survive it twelve 
months. Carolan, from a defect in education, had 
in his early days contracted a fondness for spirituous 
liquors, which never forsook him during the remain - 
der of his life; but inordinate gratiſications always car- 
ry their punishment along with them; nor was Caro- 
lan exempt from suffering his fullshare. His physicians 
having assured him, that unless he corrected this per- 
nicious habit, a scurvy, which was the consequence of 
his intemperance, would soon put an end to his mor- 
tal career; he at last, though with great reluctance, 
promised to obey, and seriously resolved upon never 
again tasting the seducing cup. The town of Boyle 
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was at this time his principal place of residence. 
There, whilst under this severe regimen, he wander- 
ee st the streets; his usual gaiety forsook him; 
no sallies of his once lively imagination broke out; 
every moment was laden with care, and marked with 
a dejection of spirits bordering on the deepest me- 
lancholy ; his Heute harp he in an obscure cor- 
ner of his habitation, neglected and unstrung. In this 
deplorable situation, passing a whisky shop one day 
in town, after having abstained six weeks from tast- 
ing spirits, he was tempted to step in, undetermin- 
af whether to yield to the temptation, or adhere 
to his late resolutions, ‘ Well, my dear friend,“ 
said he to the young man who, stood behind the 
counter, “ you see 1 am a man of constancy; for 
these six long weeks I have refrained from whisky— 
Was ever there so great an instance of self-denial ? But 
athought strikes me—you will surely not deny me 
the favour I am about to solicit, Bring me a mea- 
sure of my favourite liquor, that I may just smell it, 
and I assure you I will not put it within my lips.“ 
The young man complied with his request, and no 
sooner did the fumes ascend into his brain, than every 
latent spark within him was rekindled, his counte- 
nance glowed with unusual brightness, and he pour- 


ed forth the effusions of a heart newly animated, in. 


wild but poetic expressions over the bowl to which he 
owed his inspiration. At length, to the great peril 
of his health, and contrary to the advice of all his 
friends, he once more drank the prohibited beverage, 
renewing the draught until his spirits had fully resu- 
med their former tone. He then immediately set 
about composing the much admired and far famed 
song, whic gos by the name of Carolan’s Receipt 
for drinking Whisky.“ He commenced the words, 
and N 05 to modulate the air that evening in Boyle; 
and, before ten o’clock the next morning, he sung 
and 8 this noble offspring of his imagination in 
Mr Stafford’s parlour at Elphin. In justice, how- 
ever, to Carolan, it must be remarked, that notwith- 
standing his fondness for spirituous liquors, he very 
seldom carried his drinking the length of intoxication; 
but he imagined that whisky assisted him in his mu- 
sical composition, and therefore never composed 
without a bottle of it beside him. To deny Carolan 
his favourite beverage, was a certain method of rous- 
* satire. Being one time in the house of an old 

ly, who was remarkably parsimonious in this way, 
he chanced to hear the butler, whose name was 
O*Flinn, open the cellar door, and laying aside his 
pr ete aba him into the cellar, requesting a cup 
2 1 Pi butler, in 5 an insulting tone, or- 

ered him out, ing he would give him nothi 

ace i Gate delving he woud, giv ht pothing 

Carolan indignantly exclaimed, 


So surly a dog would 


„What a pity Hell's gates were not kept b. O'Flinn ' 
Tet nobody in! pt by “ ‘ > 


The fame of Carolan, as a musician, having reach- 
ed the ears of an eminent Italian music-master in 
Dublin, he determined to put his abilities to a severe 
trial, the result of which convinced him how well. 

ed had been whatever was said in his favour. 
The method he made use of was this: he selected an 
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excellent piece of music in the Italian style; but here Carolan, 

and there either altered or mutilated it in such away, Caroline. 
that none but a real judge could detect the alterations. 
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Carolan bestowed the deepest attention on the per- 
former, while he was playing it, not knowing it was 
intended as a trial of his skill, and that the critical 
moment was at hand which was to determine his re- 

utation, as a musician, for ever. He declared it to 
be an excellent piece of music, but to the astonish - 
ment of all present, he said, very humorously, in his 
own language, Ja se air chots air bacaighe, that is 
literally,“ Here and there it limps and stumbles.” 
He was then requested to rectify the errors, which 
he accordingly aid ; and in this state, the piece was 
sent from 1 to Dublin. The Italian no 
sooner saw it than he pronounced Carolan to be a 
true musical genius. 

In 1733, Earolan experienced a severe domestic 
affliction in the death of his wife, which had a visible 
effect on his constitution, His spirits greatly for- 
sook him, and the only piece of composition that he 
attempted from that to — death, was a monody on 
her death, known by the name of . Mary M‘Guire.’”” 
Carolan, while on a visit at Mrs M‘Dermott’s of Al- 
derford, in the county of Roscommon, was taken sud- 
denly ill, and died there in the month of March 1738, in 
the68th year of his age; and was interred in the parish 
church of Kilronan, in the diocese of Ardagh. But 
no memorial exists of the spot in which his remains 
were laid, He had seven children by his wife, six 
daughters, and one son, who studied music, and went 
to London, where he taught the Irish harp. Before 
his departure, he published, in 1747, a collection of 
his father’s music ; but omitted, through mercenary 
motives, some of the very best of his pieces. It was 
republished in Dublin, by John Lee, in 1780. 

Carolan, as a musician, stands in the very first class, 
and has added considerably to the ancient stock of 
Irish music, for which his country has been, from the 
earliest times, so celebrated. Many of his pieces, it 
is to be feared, are now lost; but we hope, that most 
of them may yet be recovered, through the indefatig- 
able exertions of the ingenious Mr Bunting of Belfast. 
See his General collection of the Ancient Music of 
7 121 the Belfast Monthly Magazine, No. 12, 
vol. iii. (G. 

CAROLINA, Norru, one of the United States 
of America, is bounded on the north by Virginia, 


on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Bound 
South Carolina and Georgia, and on the west by che 8 


state of Tennessee. According to its charter limits, 
however, it extends much farther on the west, inclu- 
ding the state of Tennessee, as far as the river Mis- 
sissippi, By the treaty of 1763, Great Britain gave 
up her claim to all territory westward of the Missis- 
sippi; and the courts of France and Spain, at the 
same time, granted her the free 2 * ation of that 
river. At the termination of the American war, 
Great Britain transferred her interest in that river 
to the United States. But since Spain, forgetting 
the treaty of 1763, now claims the exclusive right of 
navigating the Mississippi, North Carolina resumes 
her claims to the lands .beyond. it, included within 
the limits of her original charter. By that charter, 
it extended 758 miles length, and 110 in -breadth;. 
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between 34° and 36° of north latitude, and ‘76° and 
As these boundaries, how- 
ever, are disputed by the Spaniards and Carolinians, 
it is safer to adhere, in a geographical description, 
to the limits which are generally recognised. Ex- 
clusive of the state of Tennessee, North Carolina is 


situated between 35° 50’ and 36° 30’ north latitude, 


and between 76° 8’ and 83° 8’ west longitude, being 


about 450 miles in ‘length, and 180 in its greatest 
breadth, and containing about 34,000 square miles. 
Its districts, eight in number, are classed in three 
divisions : The eastern districts, Edenton, Newbern, 
and Wilmington ; the middle districts, Fayette, Hills- 
borough, and Halifax; and the western districts, 
Morgan and Salisbury. The eastern districts stretch 
along the sea coast, from the Virginian line to South 
Carolina ; the other five include the whole state west 
of the maritime districts, and the greater part of 
them extend across the state, from north to south. 
These districts are subdivided into fifty-eight coun- 
ties, in the following order: In Edenton are the 
counties of Chowan, Churrituck, Cambden, Pasquo- 
tank, Penquimins, Gates, Hertford, Bertie, and FTyr- 
rel; in Wilmington are the counties of New Hano- 
ver, Brunswick, Onslow, Duplin, Bladen; in New- 
bern, the counties of Craven, Beaufort, Carteret, 
Pitt, Hyde, Jones, Wayne, Glasgow, Lenoir, John- 
ston ; in Halifax, the counties of Northampton, Ha- 
lifax, Martin, Edgecomb, Warren, Franklin, Nash; 
in Fayette, the counties of Moore, Cumberland, 
Sampson, Richmond, Robeson, and Anson; in 
Hillsborough, the counties of Granville, Pearson, 
Caswell, Orange, Wake, Chatham, and Randolph ; 
in Morgan, the counties of Burke, Wilkes, Ruther- 
ford, Lincoln, and Buncomb; in Salisbury are the 
counties of Rockingham, Guilford, Montgomery, 
I, Rowan, Cabarras, and Meck- 


The general aspect of North Carolina is by no 
means interesting. In its whole width, for about 
sixty miles from the sea, it is a dead level, varied 
only by occasional openings in the immense forest 


with which it is covered. After traversing this te- 


dious plain, we are at length relieved by the appear- 
ance of hills and mountains; from the summits of 
which we behold a beautiful country, stretching 
west far beyond the range of vision, watered by 
the broad stream of the Tenessee, and adorned with 
forests of lofty trees. The general aspect of this 


state, which, in all its features, resembles that of 


Sout CAROLINA, will be found more minutely de- 
scribed under that article. 

In the level part of North Carolina, the soil is but 
indifferent. On the ‘banks of some of the rivers, 
however, and particularly of the Roanoke, it is re- 
markably fertile. Even in the other parts of this 
champaign country, glades of rich swamp, and ridges 
of oak-land, of a black and fruitful soil, form an ex- 
ception to its general sterility. The whole of this 
level tract abounds with marine productions, which 
are found by digging a few feet below the surface. 
The sea coast, the sounds, inlets, and lower parts of 
the rivers, have invariably a soft muddy bottom. 
That part of the state which lies west o the moun- 
tains, extending in length about 500 miles, and up- 
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wards of 100 in breadth, is, with a few partial 84 7 


ceptions, remarkably fertile, and abounds with oak 
trees of various kinds, walnut, elm, linn, and cherry 
trees; the last of which grows here to such a size, 
that many of them are three feet in diameter. In 
the hilly country, the soil and productions are nearly 


the same as in the northern states. Wheat, rye, bar- - 


ley, oats, and flax, are the crops most generally cul- 
tivated, and seem to suit well the nature of the soil. 
Throughout the whole of North ‘Carolina, Indian 
corn and pulse of all kinds are reared with success. 
Here is a species of pulse, pretty common in this 
country, called ground peas, which run.on the surface 
of the ground, To bring them to perfection, they 
are covered with a light mould, and the pods grow 
under ground. They may be eaten either raw or 
roasted, and in taste resemble a hazel-nut. Cotton 
is planted in considerable quantities, though the cul. 
ture of this plant might still be greatly increased. 
As the stalk is killed by the frost, it is necessary to 
plant it yearly. ö 
The indigenous productions of thie country are 
not unworthy the attention of the botanist and na- 
tural ‘historian. Of the plains in the low country, 
the large natural growth is almost universally pitch. 
pine, a tall and beautiful tree, which grows here to a 
size far superior to the pitch-pine af the northern 
states. This valuable tree affords pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, and various kinds of lumber, which, 7 N 


constitute at least one-half of the exports of North 


Carolina. It is of two kinds, the common, and the 
long-leaved. The latter differs from other pines, 
not in the shape, but in the length of its leaves, 
which are nearly half a yard long, and hang in large 
clusters. This country produces white and red oak 
of the finest quality, and its swamps abound with 
of eae and bay trees. Oak, walnut, and pine, are 
the most common species of timber in the back 
country. In the moist gravelly soil, there grows a 
kind of stunted oak, called by the inhabitants black 
jack, which seldom exceeds eight or nine inches in 
diameter. ‘The trees in the low country, near the 
sea-coast, are loaded with quantities of a long spon- 
gy moss, which, by absorbing the noxious vapour 
exhaled from stagnated waters, is supposed to con- 
tribute much to the healthiness of the climate. The 
hypothesis is supported by experience ; for it is ge- 
nerally observed that the country, after being cleared, 
is less healthful than before. The misletoe frequent- 
ly engrafts itself upon the trees in the back country. 
Plums, grapes, strawberries, and blackberries, grow 
spontaneously in this happy soil. Besides being co- 
vered with herbage of various kinds, and with a 
species of wild-grass, it abounds with medicinal plants 
and roots; the most valuable of which are the gin- 
seng, Virginia snake-root, Seneca snake-root,.an herb 
of emetic quality resembling ipecacuanha, and lion’s 
heart, a sovereign remedy for the bite of a serpent. 
In many places there is found a sensitive briar, which, 
on the slightest touch of a leaf, turns, and clings close 
to its stalk, and in about two minutes after, perfectly 
recovers its former situation. The stalk of this plant 
dies in winter, but its root survives, and shoots forth 
a new stalk in spring. To this list of indigenous 
plants and herbs, we may add the — veneris. 
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North The rich bottoms are overgrown with canes, the 
Varolins., leaves of which continue green all winter, and afford 


Agricul- 


tare. 


less than a mile 
into its usual breadth, and continues to flow in placid 


excellent pasture for cattle. 

Of all the United States, North Carolina seems to 
be farthest removed from that perfection of culture, 
Which is necessary to give it the full advantage of 
the natural richness of its soil, and the value of its 
g ions. One great cause of its backwardness 
in sgricultural improvement, is the want of inland 
navigation, and of proper harbours. The first im- 
pediment arises nu so much from the smallness or 
shallowness of the rivers, as from the bars of hard 
sand which block up their mouthe. 

The Chowan river, formed by the confluence of three 
streams which rise in Virginia, is three miles wide 
where it falls into Albemarle Sound, but narrows 
very rapidly in its ascent. The Roanoke, though a 
river of great length, is so extremely rapid, and so 
full of water-falls, that it can be navigated only by 
shallops, nor by these more than sixty or sevent 
miles from its discharge into Albemarle Sound. 
The Pamlico, or Tar river, flowing into Pamlico 
Sound, is navigable for vessels drawing nine feet 
of water, as far as the town of Washington, about 
forty miles from the coast; and for scows or flats, to 
the town of Tarborough, fifty miles farther up. The 
Neus river, falling likewise into Pamlico Sound, is 
navigable for ships of considerable burden, about 
twelve miles above the town of Newbern, for scows 
fifty miles, and for boats two hundred miles. Be- 
sides these,,there are many smaller rivers, all of which 
are navigable so long as they continue broad enough 
for a vessel to turn. The Tennessee, too, rolls part 
of its majestic stream through this state, and receives 
in its course several tributary waters. In bursting 
through the Cumberland or Laurel Mountains, it oc- 
casions a remarkable whirlpool. From an expanse 
of half a mile, it is here confined to the width of 
about 100 yards, Just as it enters the mountain, a 
large rock, projecting ape pred from the northern 
shore, renders the channel of the river still narrower, 
and causes a sudden bend. The water, thrown with 
great force against the southern shore, rebounds 
around the point of the rock, and produces the whirl, 
which is about eighty yards in circumference. In 

ow this whirl, the river expands 


beauty, till it mingles with the Ohio. These rivers, 
if accessible to ships of any magnitude, would great- 
ly facilitate the internal commerce of North i- 
na; but they are unfortunately rendered almost use- 
less in that respect by the sand bars at their en- 
trance 


Nor is this inconvenience compensated b any. fine 
harbours, spacious bays, or bold inroads of the 
ocean into the country. It has, indeed, some ex- 


_ tensive sounds, such as Pamlico, Albemarle, and 


Core sounds; but these may be regarded as mere 
lakes, for the inlets by. which they are connected 
with the ocean are so small, as to be navigable only 
to boats or small vessels, and admit so little of the 
tide, that the rivers which flow into the sounds re- 
ceive not, even at their mouths, the slightest taste of 
brine. This state cannot boast of one good harbour 


that there was formerly an excellent haven 
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Ne the whole extent of its coast. It is said 
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Lookout, which, since the year 1777, has been com- 


letely filled up with land. The best of the bad 


arbours now to be met with in North Carolina, is 
Wilmington, which admits vessels of 300 tons bur- 
den; but the entrance to it is rendered extremely dan- 
gerous and difficult, by a large shoal, to. which ma- 
riners have given the name of Cape Fear. The north- 
eastern branch of the river Fear is navigable as far 
as Fayetteville, one hundred miles beyond Wilming- 
ton, for vessels of eighteen or twenty tons burthen. 
This is the greatest river navigation in the state, and 
serves greatly to enliven the trade of Wilmington. 
A considerable traffic is carried on between this port 
and the Antilles; and European goods are convey- 
ed thither from Charlestown, Baltimore; and Norfolk. 
The exports of Wilmington amounted, in 1791, to 
258,728 dollars; in 1792, to 262,498. dollars; in 
1793, to 171,569 dollars; in 1794, to 183,167 dol- 
lars; and in 1795, to 254,151 dollars. 

Next to Wilmington, the most considerable ports 
are Newbern and Edenton. Newbern is seated on 
the river Neus, at its confluence with the Trent, 
about one hundred miles from the sea, from which 
the whole coast of North Carolina is separated by 
long and small islets from Cape Lookout to the bor- 
ders of Virginia. The exports of Newbern amount- 
ed, in 1791, to 105,685 dollars; in 1792, to 101,367 
dollars; in 1793, to 60,695 dollars; in 1794, to 
69,617 dollars; and in 1795, to 73,652 dollars. 

Edenton is situated on the river Roanoke, near 
the point of Albemarle Sound, about 150 miles from 
the islet which takes its name from the Roanoke. 
Ships of 150 tons burthen can sail a few miles above 
Edenton. Its exports amounted, in 1791, to 92,306 
dollars; in 1792, to 87,203 dollars; in 1793, to 
59,576 dollars; in 1794, to 50,648 dollars; and in 
1795, to 77,907 dollars. 

From the books of the custom-house, it appears, 
that in 1791, the total amount of the exports from 
North Carotina was 524,548 dollars; in 1792, 227,899 
dollars; in 1793, 365,414 dollars; in 1794, 321,587 
dollars; and in 1795, 492,161 dollars. Of the produce 
of the back country, a great proportion is conveyed 
to South Carolina and Virginia: the southern interior 
counties send their produce to Charlestown, and the 
northern to Petersburg in Virginia. The exports 
from the lower parts of the state are tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, rosin, Indian corn, boards, scantling, staves, 
shingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lard, bees-wax, myrtle- 
Wax, with a few other articles. The commerce of 
North Carolina is chiefly with the West Indies and the 
northern states. From the former, it receives rum, 
sugar, and coffee; from the latter, flour, cheese, cider, 
apples, potatoes, ironware, cabinet articles, hats, teas, 
and dry goods of all kinds imported from Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. 


Commerce. 


Like all the southern states of United America, Climate, 
North Carolina has a considerable diversity of climate, diseases, 


occasioned by the physical peculiarities of its differ- 
ent parts. In the level part of the country, intermit- 
tent fevers are frequent during summer and autumn ; 
which, though seldom immediately 2 to 
those whose constitutions are not injured by intem- 


perance, yet, if neglected at first, invariably bring on 


other disorders, h destroy the vigour of 
mind and body, and Geely terminate in death. 
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During these sickly seasons, the countenances of the 


Carolina. inliabitants have a pale yellowish hue, occasioned by 


— 


Constitu- 
tion. 


the prevalence of bilious affections. Vet more fall 
victims during winter, to pleurisies and peripneumo- 
nies, than to the fevers occasioned by the heats of 
summer. Physicians allege, that these fatal diseases, 
which are generally brought on by intemperance, 
and an imprudent exposure to the weather, might in 
general be escaped by sobriety and caution. The 
use of flannel next to the skin, they recommend as an 
excellent preventative of the diseases incident to this 
climate and season. In the western hilly parts of the 


State, the air is as pure and salubrious as in any part 


of America, and the inhabitants in general live to a 
great age. The heat of the summer’s day is succeed- 
ed in the evening by a grateful and refreshing cool- 
ness; autumn is temperate and serene; and in some 


years the winters are so mild, that autumn may be 


said to continue till spring. Wheat harvest com- 
mences in the beginning of June, and that of Indian 
corn early in September. 

When the conduct of the British government had 
roused’ the Americans to an assertion of their in- 
dependence, a constitution was framed for each in- 


-dividual state, by its representatives assembled in 


congress. The constitution of North Carolina, ra- 
tified in December 1776, vests all legislative autho- 
‘rity in two distinct branches, both dependent on the 
people, viz. a Senate, and House of Commons. Each 


‘county in the state is represented in the Senate by 


one member, chosen annually by ballot; and in the 


House of Commons by two members, elected in 


the same manner. The towns of Edentown, New- 


bern, Wilmington, Salisbury, Hillsborough, and Ha- 


‘lifax, have each, likewise, the privilege of having one 
representative in the House of Commons. The Se- 
nate and House of Commons, assembled for the pur- 
pose of legislation, are styled the General Assembly. 
No person can be elected a senator who has not resided 
at least one year immediately before the time of elec- 
tion in the county which he wishes to represent, or who 
does not possess there 300 acres. of land in fee; and 
‘those who vote for his election must be freemen, not 


‘below twenty-one years of age, who have resided in 


the state one year previous to the day of election, 


‘and have possessed a freehold of fifty acres of land, 


for at least the last six months of that time. The 
candidate for a seat in the House of Commons must 


have resided one year previous to the election in the 


county which he is to represent, and must have pos- 
sessed for at least six months, and continue to pos- 


-sess, not less than 100 acres of land in fee, or for the 


term of his life; his eleetion is decided by a majority 
of the freemen in the county, not under twenty. one 
‘years of age, who have resided in the state a year be- 
fore the time of election, and have contributed their 
portion of public taxes. These two houses, when 
convened, choose each its on speaker, and decide 
on the qualifications and elections of their respeetive 
members. At their first meeting, after each annual 
election, they jointly choose by ballot a governor for 
‘ene year, who mis not eligible to that office oftener 
than thrice in six successive years. The governor 
must possess a freehold of more than 1000; and 
must have resided in the state at least five years. At 
‘the same time, and in the same manner, they eleet a 
eouncil of state, consisting of seven persons, to assist 
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the governor in discharging the duties of his: office. 
They appoint one or more treasurers for the state ; a 
state secretary, who continues in office for three years; 
judges of the supreme courts of law and equity, 
judges: of admiralty, and am attorney-general, who 


North 


Carolina, 


are commissioned by the governor, and hold their 


offices during good behaviour. Intended laws must 
be proposed in the form of bills, which must be re 
three times in each house, and signed by the spe-xers, 
before they can be enacted. , 5 

Judges of the supreme court, »mbers of couneil, 
judges of admiralty, treasusers, secretaries, attorney- 
generals for the states clerks of record, clergymen, 
receivers of public money whose accounts are un- 
settled, military officers in actual service, and persons 
who deny the being of God, the truth of the Protes- 
tant religion, and the divine origin of the Old and 
New Testament, cannot hold a seat either in the se- 
nate or House of Commons. No business can pro- 
ceed in either house, unless a majority of its members 
be present. f 


We are not able to state precisely what the public Public ex- 
expenditure of this state may be at present. A few Penditure, 
years ago, it fluctuated from about 38,000, to 43,000 debt, and 


dollars. The public debt, which was chiefly con- 
tracted during the revolutionary: war, consists in bills 
of credit to the amount of 150, 000, which are either 
in the treasury, or in circulation. By the determina- 
tion of the commissioners, the debt, which the Union 
owes to this state, amounts to 500,882 dollars, or 
E200, 752 sterling. The money necessary for the 
exigencies of the state is raised by the following 
taxes: 1. Eight-pence for every hundred acres of 
land, whatever its situation or quality may be. 2. 
Two shillings for every hundred pounds of taxable 
property, in town lots. 3. Two shillings for every 
inhabitant, whether white or black, freeman or slave, 
from 12 to 15 years of age. 4. Pen shillings: for 
every stallion. 5. Forty shillings for the licence to 
keep a tavern, or for selling spirituous liquors. 6. 
For every sentence or decree, from eight to tw: 
shillings, according to the different courts by ‘whic 
it is pronounced. The justices of the peace are, in 
virtue of their office, collectors of the taxes; they 
receive six per cent. on the amount of the taxes which 
they collect, and sixpence for every mile which they 
travel on that errand. In 1795, the taxes amounted 
to 418,447, 48. ae or 39;200 dollars, inthe fol- 
lowing proportions: The taxes on town lots, to 2500 
dollars; on lands, to 46386, 108. sterling ; the poll - 
tax, 25,400 dollars; the taxes on law suits, billiards, 
and horses, 2500 dollars; making in all 46,118 dol- 
lars, or & 18,447, 4s. sterling. Deducting from this 
‘sum the expences of collecting the taxes, and the loss 
arising from defaulters, there remains a neat surplus 
of £15,681 sterling, or 39, 200 dollars. 8 


revenue. 
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In North Carolina, as in all the other states of the Religion- 


Union, the establishment of any religious sect’ or de- 
nomination, in preference to others, Is expressly pro- 
hibited by the constitution. The western parts of 
the state, which have been settled within the last 50 
sans. chiefly inhabited by Presbyterians from 
Pennsylvania, the descendants of people from the 
north of Ireland. The Moravians form a very nu- 
merous ‘sect, and have many flourishing settlements 
in the state, particularly in Surry county, between 
the rivers Dan and Yadkin.. The Quakers hay a 


* 
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ettlement'in New Garden, in the 11 of oe. 
ford, and several cong ions in Perquimins a 
Pasquetank. The Methodists and Baptists are nu- 
merous, and are daily making converts. In the dis- 
tricts of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, and Hali- 
fax, the inhabitants, amounting to about three fifths 
of the ion of the state, profess themselves of 
the Episcopal persuasion. At present, however, the 
* house for public worship, nor is there muc 
= appearance of religion among them in ge- 
The character of the Nerth Carolinians is neither 
nor engaging. Indclence and indiffer- 
ence are their prevailing dispositions ;—dispositions 
which display themselves not only in the slovenly 
and inactive manner in which they conduct their 
secular. business, but in their general neglect of 
religion. The Sabbath is disregarded, or is distin- 
= only by the convivial mirth of the white in- 
abitants, or the noisy diversions of the negroes. 
The women, though remarkably affectionate, mingle 
but little in society; nor are they treated with that 
and attention which is universally paid to 
their sex in more civilized countries. The men, of 
course, want that polish and refinement of manners 
which the society of the fairer part of our species, 
and an anxiety to win their regard, alone can im- 
part. Living on their plantations, at a considerable 
distance from each other, and in a state of seclusion 
from the world, — delight to meet together in 
convivial parties, and enjoy the visit of a stranger 
— — dis itself — — 
bounded hospitality. But even in their hospitality 
there is a coarseness which can only be redeemed by 
the benevolence which it indicates; and their convi- 
— — —— ree 
perance. Drinking, gambling, and every species 
dissipation, lake time and the — 2 which 
should be em in the culture of their planta- 
tions, or the improvement of their minds. To the 
amusements of — and horse · racin —— 
are —— a — as ee Bri i 
Sportsmen 5 enjoy the spectacle of a boxing- 
match; in a style of perfection of which our most 
ing ones have scarce an idea. When two Ca- 
rolinian pugilists have exhausted their strength in 
fair bruising, they have at length recourse to goug- 
ing, which is thus performed. Each of the com- 
batants endeavours to twist his fore-fingers in the 
— TR his antagonist. When these are fast 
the thumbs are extended each way to the 


laase sw antagonist 

misfortune. We regret, for the honour of hu- 
manity, to state, that this shocking i i 
not confined to North Carolina, but is sometimes en- 
joyed by the lower classes in its sister province and 
in N aint 


ae ete — manners of the 
ort nians, it i perceived that the 
education of their youth — of little atten- 
tion. There is not, in the whole state, a single col- 
lege or university ; a defect which is the less excusa- 
ble, as it is expressly enjoined in the original consti- 
tution, that ‘ there shall be one or more semina- 
ries of learning maintained at the public expence.“ 


$58 
Academies or sclidols, however, have Leen establish- 
ed at Newbern, Salisbury, and Hillsborough. ‘The 
academy at Salisbury had, in 1786, about fifty scho- 
lars, under the tuition of aclergyman. The nuin- 
ber of students in Hillsborongh may be from 60 to 
80: what number there may be in Newbera we have 
not been able to ascertain. 


Sou n 
Caroline. 
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The increase of population in North Carolina has poput.- 


been amazingly rapid. 
ed no — 1200 fencible men: and in 1810, it 
contained 563,516 inhabitants, and is, in regard to 
population, the fourth state in the union. ‘Lo this 
rapid increase of numbers, successive emigrations from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other states, have great- 
ly contributed. Now, however, the increase arises 
more from its own stock than from emigration ; for, 
though colonists do arrive from these quarters as for- 
merly, many settlers, on the other hand, emigrate 

in to Georgia, South Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tenegsee. 

The towns in this state are few, and of little im- 
ortance. Newbern, Edenton, Wilmington, Hali- 
ax, Hillsborough, and Fayetteville, are the most 

considerable, and have each, in its turn, been regard- 
ed as the capital. Since 1788, the seat of govern- 
ment has been fixed at Raleigh. (4) 
CAROLINA, Sovrn, one of the United States 
of America, is bounded on the north and north-east 
by North Carolina, on the south and south-west by 
rgia, and on the east by the Atlantic ocean; ex- 
tending from the 32° to the 35° of north latitude, 
and from the 78° to the 81° of west longitude from 
London. Its limits may be more minutely traced as 
follows. Its northern frontier is determined by a 
line commencing at a cedar stake, marked with nine 
notches, on the shore of the Atlantic ocean, near 
the mouth of Little River. It then pursues, by ma- 
ny traverses, a course W. N. W. till it reaches the 
fork of Catanba river; and next runs due west to a 
point of intersection in the Apalachian or Alleghany 
mountains. It thence takes a southerly direction, ti 
it meets the Chatuga, the most northern branch of 
the Tugoloo river, and then proceeds the Tu- 
goloo to its confluence with the Keowee. From this 
point it stretches along the Savannah, till that river 
flows, by its most northern mouth, into the Atlantic 
ocean. It then runs north-east along the Atlantic, 
including the islands which stud its shore, till it in- 
tersects the northern boundary, near the entrance of 
Little. River. These boundaries include an area, 
somewhat trian „of about 2480 square miles. 


In the year 1710, it contain- tion. 


South Carolina is divided by nature into two parts, General as- 
which, from their physical situation, have been called pect of the 
Upper and Lower Carolina. Towards the coast, the country. 


country is a level plain, extending more than one hun- 
dred miles westward from the ocean. Here the 


eye finds no relief from the dull uniformity of 


boundless forests, swamps, and level fields. This fa- 
tiguing plain is succeeded by a curious range of lit- 
tle sand-hills, exactly resembling the waves of an agi- 
tated sea. 
of about sixty miles. It is extremely barren,—enli- 
vened here and there by spots of or by some 
straggling pines; and its few inhabitants earn a scan- 
ty subsistence by the cultivation of corn and sweet 
potatoes. After passing these sand-hills, we come 
next to a remarkable tract of ground, which, on its 


This singular country occupies an extent 
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South approach from the sea, is lofty and bold, but on the 
Caroline. north-west is level from its summit. This tract, call- 
ed the Ridge, is a fine belt of land, extending from 
the Savannah to Broad River; fertile, well cultiva- 
ted, and watered by some considerable streams, The 
country beyond: this ridge resembles, in its scenery, 
the most interesting of the northern states. The tra- 
veller is perpetually gratified by the pleasant alterna- 
tion of hill and dale; the lively verdure of the hills 
is contrasted with the deeper tints of extensive forests 
which decorate their sides; and in the vallies, broad 
rivers roll their shining streams through the varied 
beauties of luxuriant and highly cultivated: fields. 
From these delightful regions, the ground still con- 
tinues to ascend; every hill we pass yields in height 
to its successor; 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ;” 


till, after many a toilsome step, we reach at length 
the western terminating point of the state. 

As the coast of South Carolina forms the base of 
the triangle which its boundaries describe, only its 
apex, containing four of the 25 districts into which 
the state is divided, can properly be called moun- 
tainous. The districts of which this apex consists, 
are Pendleton, Greenville, Spartanburg, and Vork. 
Here seven or eight. mountains run in regular direc- 

tion, the most distinguished of which is. Table Moun: 

tain, in the district of Pendleton. This stupendous 
mountain, towering to the height of 3000 feet from 

Its base, and 4000 above the level of the sea, presents 

on one side an abrupt precipice of solid rock, nearly 

perpendicular; at the bottom of which is a dismal 
valley, apparently sunk as much below the level of 
the surrounding country, as the mountain rises above 
it, The precipice, viewed from the valley, appears 
like an immense wall stretching up to heaven; and 
the awe which it inspires is considerably increased by 
the quantities of bones which lie whitening at its 
base, the remains of various animals which had incau- 
tiously approached too near. its edge. The summit 
of this mountain is frequently. enveloped in clouds. In 
winter, prodigious masses of snow tumble from its 
sides, the sound of which is heard at the distance of 
seven miles. Its forests produce excellent mast. They 
are frequented by wild pigeons in such flocks as 
sometimes to break the limbs of the trees on which 
they. alight.. The upper regions are the resort of 
deer and of bears. Oolenoy Moines; in the vicini- 
ty.of the Table Mountain, is remarkable for a cata- 
ract, the descent of which is from 600 to 700 feet. 
Oconee mountain, near the head. waters of-the rivers 

Keowee and Tugoloo, is five or six hundred yards 

above the adjacent country. Between this and Fable 

Mountain the country is generally wild, but the val- 

lies are highly cultivated, and so fertile as to produge, 

in many instances, 100 bushels an acre. On a stream 
which flows among these mountains, there are several 
fine waterfalls. From one of them in particular, 
which is about 130 feet high, the water dashes with 
such violence, as to occasion a current of air which 
keeps the leaves in perpetual agitation, and to scat - 
ter a spray, like rain, to a, considerable distance 
around. The other considerable mountains of South 

Carolina are Paris's mountain, in Greenville district, 

from which issues a spring impregnated with. iron and 

@ulphur, said to be efficacious in curing ring- worms, 


Mountains, 


sify the western extremity of Carolina. 
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and other diseases of the skin; the Glassey and 
Hogback mountains, situated near the boundary line Cai 
of Greenville and Spartanburg, from which issue the 
streams which form the sources of the Tyger and 
Pacolet rivers; and King's mountain, in York dis- 
trict, on which has been discovered the real limestone 
rock, These mountains afford a profusion of rieli 
grass, and are clothed to their summits with loft 
forests. Copious streams of the finest water pot. 
from their sides; and the intermediate vhies, though 
small, are amazingly fertile. ‘The boundless view of 
the chumpaign country, becoming more level as it 
approaches the seas i nely contrasted with the wild 
irregularities of those immense heights which diver- 


— 


Though but a small part of this country is oceu- Rivers. 
pied with mountains, every part ofit-is intersected 
rivers. Towards the sea itis watered by the Wacca- 
maw, Pedee, Black River, Santee, Wandow, Cooper, 
Ashley, Stono, Edisto, Asheppo, Combakee, Coo- 
saw, Broad and Savannah rivers. Most of these ri- 
vers have a margin of swamp, extending from half a 
mile to three miles. All of them run in a south- 
eastern direction from their heads to the sea. Broad 
river, Coosaw, Port. Royal, and other short rivers, 
are properly arms of the sea, deep, and of easy navi - 
gation. Broad and Port Royal rivers. can aecommo- 
date a large navy with convenience and safety. Wan- 
dow river, which flows into the Cooper about three 
miles above Charlestown, is navigable for about twen- 
ty miles. Cooper river may be navigated for about 
fifty miles by schooners and sloops; and its eastern 
branch is navigable for a considerable way to vessels 
of a similar description. Where it empties itself into 
Charlestown harbour, it is about one thousand four 
hundred yards broad. The harbour is formed by 
the junction of the Cooper with the Ashley river, 
which, rising in the Cypress, and other contiguous 
swamps, expands opposite Charlestown to a width of 
two thousand one hundred yards. To vessels of con- 
siderable burthen it is navigable for only a few miles, 
but admits of sloops and schooners for many miles 
higher. The Savannah river is bold and — Boats 
of seventy tons burthen can advance on this river 
from the sea to Augusta, in the upper district of 
Georgia. Here the falls of the river commence, be- 
yond which the navigation continues for boats of 30 
tons to Vienna, sixty miles higher. . The Santee is 
navigable from the sea to the fork of the Congaree 
and Wateree rivers; thence up the Wateree to Cam- 
den on one side, and up the Congaree to Granby on 
the other, for boats of seventy tons. At these places 
the falls and rapids commence: the upper branches 
of the rivers are dispersed extensively over the coun- 
try. Though sometimes obstructed by rocks, their 
current is in general deep and gentle. In full rivers, 
light boats, containing several hogsheads of tobacco, 
have been floated down their streams with safety. 
The Pedee river, stretching from the sea towards the 
mountains, through the northern part of the state, is 
navigable to vessels of seventy tons as far as Green- 
ville to Chatham. There the navigation is obstruct- 
ed by rocks and shallows, though, in full rivers, boats 
of light burden descend with the stream from North 
Carolina. The Stono, Asheppo, Combakee, Edisto, 
and Black rivers, though much inferior to those 
which we have mentioned, are all navigable for some 
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flint, fuller’s earth, clays of different kinds and of South 


tion of di t parts beautiful colours, potter’s clay, isinglass, ochres, © 


miles, and 


Waters take the name of Savannah river. | 
In most oc thę upper districts, but especially in those 
at a moderate distaace from the mountains, amazing: 
facilities are afforded for mills, and other machinery. 
The springs which issue from the sides of the moun- 
tains, after running sixty or seventy: miley becpene 
"streams from 9 to 200 eee ü . as. 
spread wide, have many s and are so shallow: 
— be generally fordable. At many of those shoals 
the falls are sufficient, with the ae a — dam, — 
impel the most hty machinery. At some o 
them the falls ee — and — as to ad- 
mit twenty feet wheels upon the overshot construc- 
tion, without any. races, or, at most, with very short 
races; and, at others, the ledges of rocks form a na- 
tural dam, quite sufficient for obstructing as much 
water as is necessary to drive any kind of mill. Be- 
sides these rivers, smaller streams called creeks spring 
from the foot of the hills ; and with the advantage of 
their falls, are sufficiently powerful to impel machi- 
nery of any magnitude. ‘T'he inhabitants are now 
beginning to avail themselves of these natural ad- 
vantages. Many valuable machines have been erect- 
ed fori ing and facilitating labour, particular- 
ly saw-mills and corn-mills ; though it must be own- 
ed; that their improvement in manufactures have by 
no means kept pace with their progress in wealth, and 
are far from bei quate to their opportunities. 
Almost the only lake of which South Carolina can 
boast, is a sheet of water in Barnwell district, nearly 
a mile in circumference. In several places, the large 
rivers have broken through peninsulas formed by 
their streams, and work a channel as wide and deep 
as the circuitous channels in which they formerly 
flowed. When the mouths of these channels are 
partly choked up, and the streams in them become 
slow, they are denominated lakes. Such is Lows 
der’s lake on Pedee river, over which the surround: 
ing lands project elevations of near one hundred feet. 
Along the coasts of South Carolina, neap tides 
rise, in common weather, from six-to eight feet; 
pom os ee eight to ten. They are much 
. — 
! ) tides rise higher t spring 
— — bet, The depth of 
water for some miles from the shore, is from two to 
five fathoms. In rivers, whose streams are not impe- 
tuous, the tides ascend from thirty to thirty five 
miles in a direct line from the sea. In the Santee 
and Savannah, the influence of the tide is not per- 
— more than fifteen miles; and the power- 
ful column of water which they pour down, makes 
them retain their freshness till within two miles of 
their disemboguement. it 
The mi —— — this country have not 
yet, perhaps, sufficiently explored ; but those 
—— are of considerable importance. 
Asbestos is found near the sources of Lynche’s 
creck. Soap- stones, steatites, rock crystal, white 


chalks, and marls, have been found in different parti 


of the state. At Beaver’s creek, there is a quarry 
of grey stone resembling freestone, which works 
well, and splits easily. Rocks suitable for mill- 
stones are common in the upper country; good- 
slate has been found in some es; and some fine 
clay was brought to Charlestown, about the year 
1760, from the Cherokee country, which, being sent 
to England by Dr Garden, was manufactured into a 
tea equipage, equal to the finest imported from Chi- 
na. he upper country, particularly the mountain- 
ous districts, abound with iron ore of so good a qua - 
lity, as to yield a fourth of its weight in excellent iron. 
The Cherokee mountains furnish great abundance of 
lead ore, so rich as to produce two-thirds of its crude 
weight in pure lead. Specimens of copper and of 
several other metals have likewise been found, and 
mines of these metals might perhaps be wrought with 
advantage. There are many valuable medicinal springs 
within this state, some of which are rising into fame; 
but their component parts and real virtues have not 
hitherto been ascertained with satisfactory precision. 
Many circumstances concur to render it probable, 
or rather certain, that all the low country of Caro- 
lina has once been under the dominion of the ocean. 
In the deepest descent into the ground, neither stones 
nor rocks are ever discovered. The strata generally 
consist of rocks or beds of shells, with which petrified 
fish are sometimes found intermixed at a considerable 
depth from the surface, Extensive beds of oyster 
shells have been discovered at a great distance from 
the present limits of the sea shore. The most remark- 
able of these extends from Nelson’s ferry on the San- 
tee river, sixty miles from the ocean in a south- west 
direction, passing through the intermediate countrys 
till it crosses the Savannah, river in Burke county, 
and continuing on to the Qeonee river in Georgi 
These shells are uncommonly large, and quite differ - 
ent in kind from the oysters now found on the shore 
of Carolina. They lie about seven feet below the 
surface: the incumbent stratum consists of common 
earth: below the oysters, the soil, for the next four 
feet, is a whitish coloured mass, intermixed with 
shells ; a blue hard substance resembling stone sue- 
ceeds for the next three or four feet; and under this 
is sand, the depth of which is unknown. 5 
In the cuts which have been made across peninsu- 
las, for the purpose of facilitating inland navigation, 
prodigious quantities of cypress timber are some- 
times discovered, affording unequivocal evidence, that 
the country had formerly been covered by immense 
forests of that species of wood. A circumstance 
still more calculated to exeite the wonder and curio- 
sity of the naturalist, is the discovery, in these exca- 
vations, of the bones of monstrous animals, unlike to 
any which are now known to exist. These bones 
were found in digging the Santee canal, about eight 
or-nine feet under the ground, and ‘lying so near to- 
er, as to render it prabable that they originally 


en to the same animal. The enormous dimen- 


sions of this animal may be-conjectured from the size 


of its nbs, one of which, when dug up, was nearly 


six feet long, and from one of its jaw teeth, which 
was 8} inches long, 3 inches wide, and its root 11g 
inches long. The depth of the 2 from its sur 
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South face to tlie bottom; was 64 inches. ‘The other parts combination than is common in the southern states. cut 
Carolina. of the skeleton were in a relative proportion. + Agriculture, though the grand business of Caro. Ca rom 


—— 


Soil. 


The coast of Carolina is intersected by inlets, 
creeks, and marshes, from the meanderings and junc- 
tions of which many islands are formed. Of those 
islands some are increased on their western extremi- 
ties by accretions, and diminished on their eastern 
border by the dashing of the ocean. On those which 
are contiguous to the main, monuments of Indian an- 
tiquity are occasionally discovered. There are other 
islands entirely of marine origin, which appear to be 
accumulations of recrements thrown up by the ac- 
tion of the Atlantic waters. The mainland, conti- 
guous to these islands, has a surface of light black 
earth upon a stratum of sand. For 80 or 100 miles 
it is quite free of stones; and has a gradual ascent, 
which, at least for a considerable distance from 
Charlestown, has been ascertained, with mathematical 
precision, to be three feet in a mile. 

The soil of South Carolina is naturally, as well as 
politically, divided into six classes: I. Tide swamp. 
2. Inland swamp. 8. High river swamp, or low 
grounds, distinguished by the name of second low 
grounds. 4. Salt marsh. 6. Oak and hickory high 
land. 6. Pine barren. The two first classes are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the culture of rice and hemp; 
the third is most favourable to the growth of hemp, 
corn, and indigo. The salt marsh has hitherto been 
much neglected, though there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it would amply repay the trouble of culti- 
vation. The oak and hickory land is remarkably 
fertile, and is well adapted to the culture of corn, as 
well as of indigo and ‘cotton. The pine barren, 
though the least productive, is so much more salu- 
brious than the other soils, that a proportion of piue 
barren is an appendage indispensably necessary to 
every swamp plantation. It is remarkable, that this 
species of soil, though comparatively barren, bears 
pine trees of the largest growth, which maintain their 
verdure through winter, and, as Dr Ramsay justly 
observes, administer more to the necessities and com- 


forts of mankind, than any other species of tree 


whatever. The cause of this seems to be, that the 
pine land is only superficially sandy ; for, on digging 
into it a few feet, the soil is found to change, in ma- 
ny places at least, from sand to clay. The tide 
swamps are so level, that a few inches of water can 
frequently cover them ‘sufficiently for agricultural 
purposes. In the legal valuation of the land for taxa- 


tion, these lands hold the first rank. As the swamps 


above the influence of the tide are subject to river 
floods, which the Americans call freshets, they are 
somewhat precarious, but in other respects are of im- 
mense value. ‘The sand hills in the middle country 
are so extremely barren, as to produce scarcely a pile 
of grass. On the low grounds between them, how- 
ever, a rich mould is Aeguenay deposited; and the 
margins of the rivers which flow among them are al- 
ways abundantly fertile. The hills of Santee, situa- 
ted likewise in the middle country, are elevated two 
hundred feet above the adjacent lands. Their soil, 
which is a mixture of sand, clay, and gravel, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the culture of highland grain and 
cotton; and affords to the inhabitants the pleasures 
of health, and the various comforts of life ina greater 


lina, is far from having reached the perfection of 
which it is susceptible. The art of manuring land 
is little understood, and even less practised. Most of 
the planters, relying on the ‘fertility of the soil, of 
which they have generally extent enough to enable 
them to change what begins to fail for that which is 
fresh, seldom give themselves much trouble to keep 
their fields in heart. So little was the valuevt manure 
understood only twenty years a o that it had no fixed 
price in Charlestown, but “wes Often given to the first 
who chose to carry . Totheir cattle 3 hogs, and 
sheep, they pay little attention. Allowed to roam at 
large ia the woods, where they find abundance of ex- 
cellent food and shelter, they depend but little on 
the care of their owners, and can hardly be regarded 
as domesticated animals. Hence, it often happens, 
that a planter, who possesses twenty or thirty milch 
cows, derives less advantage from them, than cotta- 
gers derive in other countries from two or three, 
which they tend with proper care. Much valuable 
high land remains yet unbroken. Extensive marshes, 
which might easily be converted into productive rice 
swamps, are left in a state of nature. Indeed, it is 
only a small proportion of the ground lying on the 
margins of rivers and of swamps, that has yet been 
brought under proper cultivation. Immense forests 
of pine land, which have hitherto produced little else 
than lumber, might, with the help of manure, be 
made to produce abundance of kitchen vegetables, 
with good crops of corn, potatoes, and turnips; and, 
instead of remaining unproductive deserts, might be 
improved to the support of a numerous and healthful 
peasantry. 
useful aliment made use of by man, is the grand sta- 
ple in the agriculture of Carolina. It was introdu- 
ced into that country about the year 1693, by Land- 
grave Thomas Smith, who, having procured a bag 
of rice from the cook of a vessel from Madeira, that 
anchored near Sullivan’s island, sowed it in a spot of 
moist low ground at the bottom of his garden. It 
grew luxuriantly. The crop was distributed among 
his planting friends; and in a few years rice became 
the chief support of the colony. The variation in 
the amount of the crops of this valuable aliment forms 
an important document in the history of South Caro- 
lina ; for it has been materially affected, not only by 
the introduction of other staples, but by the politi- 
cal changes of the country. When it was first intro- 
duced, the number of negroes in the province was 
small, the t was unsettled, and the kind 
of soil and mode of culture most favourable to its 

owth were unknown. For twenty years after its 
introduction, its exportation was rendered so hazard- 
ous by the ravages of pirates on the coast, that it 
was not cultivated to any great extent. In the year 
1724, about six years after the suppression of the 
Buccaneers, 18,000 barrels of rice were exported; 
and each succeeding year brought an additional quan- 
tity to market. The quantity exported in 1740 was 
91,110 barrels; in 1754 it amounted to 104,682 bar- 
rels. Hitherto rice had been the chief article of ex- 
port from Carolina; but soon after the middle of the 
18th century, much of the attention of the planters 


+ Similar bones have been found in various parts of America; as Kentucky, the banks of the Ohio and Missoure, and the 


-north-western territory. 
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from it to indigo. The culture of dered injurious... Though the wool af the green seed 
i ever, continued to advance, though slowly, cotton be cheaper the other, it grows likewise 
— of the American revolution, more luxuriantly. .An acre, which will produce 
a the 150 Ibs. of black seed cotton, will generally yield 

ut 140, 


average quantity annually exported was a- 
000 — In 1783, she 2 year after 
the evacuation of Charlestown, crop of rice a- 
mounted to only 61,974 barrels. From that time its 
cultivation was resumed with vi and the annual 
exxartation of it continued to increase till the year 
1792, ben the quantity exported amounted to 
106,419 barrels. Phe culture of cotton now began 
to employ so much of the agricultural force of the 
state, that the crops of rice since that period have 
rarely exceeded what they were about the middle of 
the 18th century... 
. Next to rice, the most important article of agri- 
cultural produce in South Carolina, for a long time 
at least, was indigo, which was first introduced about 
the year 1742. The cultivation of this plant went 
on with such spirit and success, that, in the year 
1747, a considerable quantity of it was sent to Eng- 
land: and, in the following year, a bounty was ob- 
tained from parliament of sixpence per pound on in- 
imported directly into Britain from the place of its 
growth, Thus encouraged, the planters of Carolina 
proceeded in the cultivation of indigo with such spi- 
rit and success, that the export of this article amount- 
ed, in 1754, to 216,924 lbs.; and before the revolu- 
tion, it had risen to 1,107, 660 lbs. Though neglect- 
ed during the war, the cultivation of it was eagerly 
resumed after the restoration of peace; and it conti- 
nued for — to i heen adit site 
price was y lowered, | rge importations 
the same commodity from the East Indies into Eng- 
land. The attention of the planters was, towards 
the close of the 18th century, directed to cotton; 
and as the same soil was adapted to the cultivation 
of both it and indigo, the latter was in a great mea- 
sure neglected for the new staple. ave : 
Though the climate of Carolina was known to be 
similar to that of the East Indies, where cotton had 
grown abundantly for many centuries; though Dr 
— his valuable history of South Carolina, 
had declared, so early as 1719, that the climate and soil 
of the province were favourable to the culture of cot- 
ton; and though the first provincial congress, held in 
1775, had recommended to the inhabitants the 


ö ight millions of 
— 


digo, raised in the British American plantations, and 


200 lbs. of the green seed kind. 

These staple articles have so engrossed the attention 
of the ters, that 1 EE. barley. 
oats, aud other c equall useful but less prolit- 
able, has been —— wholly neglected, 80 little 
wheat is.raised throughout the state, that considerable 
quantities of it are annually imported. Barley has 
occasionally been cultivated with such success on the 
low grounds that seventy. bushels haye been procured 
from an acre; and as it ripens there early in May, 
another crop might easily be raised on the same 
ground in the course of the year. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, however, the culture of this grain 
has not been pursued with any degree of spirit. Hops 
are annually raised in small quantities, and the cul- 
tivation of them might easily be carried so far as to 
answer any probable demand. As mulberry trees grow 
in Carolina spontaneously, and native silk-worms, 

producing — 5 — coroons, are often found in 
its woods, there can be no doubt that the country 
is naturally adapted to the raising of silk. For a 
considerable time the culture of lk was carried on 
by the Swiss colonists near Purysburgh, and occa- 
sionally by private persons as late as the year 1787. 
At present it is successfully continued at Ne Bour- 
deaux in Abbeville; but the conviction that greater 
probit, may be obtained more easily by other means, 
prevented the culture of this commodity from 
being carried to any great extent. 
vine and olive trees; for the woods abound with na- 
tive grapes, from which, as well as from the fruit of 
imported vines, wine has been occasionally made; and 
from the olive trees which have been naturalised in Ca- 
rolina, olives are prepared and preserved equal to any 
that can be imported. The culture of these excellent 
fruits, however, has been almost entirely neglected, 
in the general. 
tensive . of the more profitable articles, rice and 
cotton. Hemp and flax have been raised in consider- 
able quantities, and in the year 1784 were noted as 
articles of export, though only to the trifling amount 
of three tons of the former, and 171 casks of the 
latter. Tobacco, which is an indigenous plant of 
America, thrives remarkably well in Carolina. The 
exportation of it amounted in 1799, to 9646 hogs- 
heads, and it might be raised to any extent; but 


erness of the planters to have ex- 
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e soil is well adapted to the cultivation of the Soil. 


the superior value of cotton has left the culture of 


tobacco comparatively neglected. The soil both of 
the swamps, when — 
-bighlands, is — ted to the growth of 
maize or corn. 
which is considered as a more nutritious aliment for 
labouring people than even rice, has given place to 
that of cotton, and it is even imported in great quan- 
tities on the sea · ost for domestic use. ioe 
Such are the articles of agricultural produce in Ca- 
rolina, with the relative importance assigned to them 
by the planters. The genial. soil of that country is 
equal to almost any production, and with proper cul- 
ture might be made to yield at least ten times its pre- 
sent value. A society was incorporated in. 1788, for 
che purpose of promoting che improvement of agricul- 
2 


tely drained, and of the 
the culture of that grain, 
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ture. Their object was to appropriate a farm to 


Carolina. agricultural experiments, to import and circulate 


Animals, 


Birds. 


such exotics as were suitable to the climate of Caro- 
lina, and to award premiums to those who introduced 
‘any important improvement into the art. ‘Till lately 
‘their efforts were much restrained by the want of 
funds, but this obstacle has been removed by the 
successful issue of a lottery, established for the be- 
nefit of the institution. he society is now clear of 
debt, and possesses a farm of forty-two acres in the 
vicinity of Charlestown, in which agricultural expe- 
riments are occasionally made. It consists of forty 
amembers, whose’ annual subscription of twenty-five 
dollars each, added to the proceeds of the late lot- 
tery, will enable them to proceed with vigour in the 
objects of their association. 
he period of vegetation in Carolina, comprehends, 
in favourable years, from seven to eight months, com- 
‘mencing in January and February, and terminating in 
October or November. The frosts which generally 
prevail in the months-of November, ‘December, Janu- 
ary; and February, are too severe for the delicate 
productions of more southern latitudes. Carolina 
cannot be reckoned a remarkably good fruit country, 
yet there is scarcely a month of the vegetating sea- 
‘son which does not furnish ‘some species of fruit. 
Blackberries, strawberries, raspberries, and apricots, 


Are ripe in April and May; plumbs, blackberries, 


early pears, apples, peaches, ſigs, and nectarines fol- 
low; water melons and musk melons continue from 
June to October; pomegranates, late peaches, pears, 
‘apples, grapes, and winter plumbs, come in towards 
the termination of the hot weather; haws, sloes, and 
fox grapes, in October; chinquapins, chesnuts, and 
persimons, still later. Gooseberries, currants, and 
cherries, have never grown to any purpose in the low 
country. Wild cherries are common in the woods, 
ut in gardens, cherry trees, though they grow well, 
have never goed crops of fruit. ‘Figs, apricots, nec- 
tarines, apples, pears, peaches, olives, pomegranates, 


‘almonds, and the pechan or illinois nut, though exotics, 


have been naturalized to good purpose in Carolina, 
and endure all the varieties of season; orange trees 
can stand the frosts of ordinary winters, but in ve 

‘severe seasons their stems are occasionally — 


No species of fruit thrives so well in this country as 


pears, pomegranates, and water melons; the latter, 
in particular, grow to an enormous size, and are su- 
perior perhaps to any in the world. 

The forests of South Carolina abound with many 
valuable species of timber; and its fields yield a pro- 
fusion of plants, whose curious structure, singular 
beauty, or medicinal virtues, render them alike in- 
teresting to the botanist and physician. Of these 
Dr Ramsay has given an extensive list, which we re- 
gret that our limits will not allow us to transcribe. 

Of the aboriginal animals of South Carolina, seve- 
ral species have disappeared. Of those which remain, 
the most remarkable are the bear, panther, wild cat, 
wolf, beaver, grey fox, red deer, otter, wild rat, 
black squirrel, grey squirrel, flying squirrel, ground 
‘squirrel, polecat, mink, opossum, racoon, lizard, al- 
ligator, scorpion, toad. The following animals have 
been imported and domesticated: the cow, horse, 
ass, hog, sheep, dog, and cat. ** 

Of the immense variety of birds with which South 
Carolina abounds, the most remarkable are, the bald 
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eagle, fishing hawk, pigeon hawk, grey hawk, swal- 
low-tailed hawk, nig t hawk, turkey buzzard, car- 
rion crow, large owl, screech owl, Carolina cuckoo, 
perroquet, blue jay, 5 red-winged star- 
ling, or blackbird, rice bird, large white bellied wood - 
pecker, gold winged wood ber, red bellied wood 
pecker, hairy wood pecker, yellow bellied wood 
pecker, smiall spotted wood pecker, nut-hatch, gre 
and small sanguillah, wild pigeon, turtle dove, 
dove, May bird, robin, thrush, Caroli 
large swamp sparrow, little W, snow bird, 
mocking bird, blue grosb -x, purple finch, painted 
finch or nonpareil- blue linnet, chatterer, blue bird, 
crested fly-eatcher, black cap ‘fly-catcher, swamp red 
bird, highland red bird, summer red bird, crested tit- 
mouse, yellow titmouse, pine creeper, yellow throated 
creeper, humming bird, ing fisher, chattering plo- 
ver or kill deer, whistling plover, hooping crane, blue 
heron, little white heron, crested bittern, cormorant, 
white curlew, brown curlew, oyster catcher, Canada 
goose, small white brant goose, great grey brant 
oose, duck and mallard, canvas-baek duck, (found 
in Carolina every spring, ) gannet, large black duck, 
ball neck duck, round crested duck, summer duck, 
little brown duck, blue winged teal, white-faced teal, 
black cormorant, flamingo, water pelican, wild tur- 
key, pheasant or mountain partridge, small partridge 
or 1 wren, swallow, martin, whip. poor- will or goat- 
‘sucker, snipe, wood cock, marsh hen, Indian pullet. 
Many species of serpents, some of them of the 
most dangerous kind, are natives of South Carolina, 
Among these are, the rattle-snake, water rattle-snake. 
small rattle-snake, water viper, copper belly snake, 
bluish green snake, hog nose snake, wampum snake, 
horn snake, thunder snake, black snake, little brown 
head snake, ribbon snake, chain snake, mogason wa- 
ter snake, coach whip snake, corn snake, green snake, 
glass snake, bull snake. Hie * , 
The rivers and coasts of ‘Carolina teem with many 


varieties of fish, some of them of the most delicate 


kinds. In the fresh water are found, sturgeon, pikes, 
trout, bream, roach or silver fish, peareh, sucking 
fish or carp, herring, cat-fish, garfish, rock fish, eel ; 
and of shell fish, the soft shelled turtle, terrebin, and 
cray fish. In the sea which washes the coasts, are 
shark, porpus, drum, bass, sailor’s choice, shad, sheep- 
head, crocus, whiting, porgy, black fish, soles, angel- 
fish, mullet, herring, skipjack, yellow tail, alewife. 
The shell fish found in the salt water, are some kinds 
of large and small sea turtle, oysters, crabs, shrimps, 
clams, and muscles. : 

There is a frequent multiplication of fish in parti- 
cular circumstances, which forms a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the natural history of South Carolina. In 
every plantation, great care is taken in making drain’ 
to preserve water for overflowing the rice fields in 
summer. Soon after these ponds are made, they 
swarm with various species of fish. Various theories 
‘have been devised, to explain in what manner they 
breed, and whence they come. Some suppose, that 
their spawn is exhaled from the large lakes of fresh 
water on the continent, and being borne along in 
thunder clouds, falls with the drops of rain into these 
reservoirs of water. Others are of opinion, that the 
spawn has remained mingled every where with the 
‘sand, since these maritime parts of the continent were 
relinquished by the sea. While others imagine, 


U 


Reptiles, 


from each other farther than by sixteen d 
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oung fish are brought by water fowls from one 
to another, by which means the new made pools 
9 supply. Of these theories, we 
lined to the preference to the third; for 
N . levity of spawn 

is such as to admit of its n ur to 
clouds; nor can we easily brin 2 to 
sand, with - 
None of 


Buy the degree and duration of its summer heat, 
South Carolina is allied to countries within the tor- 
rid zone; with those within the temperate latitudes, 
it is still more intimately connected by its winter’s 
cold, and its general variableness. In tropical coun- 
tries, the extremes of heat and cold are not e. 
6 0 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, so that there is but little 
distinction in point of temperature between their win- 
ter and summer. In South Carolina, there has some- 
times been a difference of 83 degrees between the 
“temperatures of different days in the same year, and 
the temperature has even varied 46 degrees in the 
course of one day. From 1791 to 1808, the differ- 
ence between the coolest and warmest summers ranged 
from 88° to 98°, and the difference between tlie 
mildest and coldest winters, on a few particular days, 
from 50° to 17°. 2 Charlestown “i; the low coun- 
try, the degree of heat is considerably more moder- 
e is the interior * OF the state. At Co- 
lumbia, in the summer of 1808, the mercury in the 
; ometer frequently rose to 96°, 97°, and some- 
‘times to 98°, while at Charlestown it did not exceed 
91°. The number of extreme warm days in Charles- 
town is seldom above thirty in a year, and three of 
such days scarcely follow one another in succession. 
On an average, there are about thirty sultry nights in 
the low country in the course of the year, when the 
heat and closeness of the aif is such, as to prevent the 
“enjoyment of sound sleep; but this severe heat is in 
general soon followed by cooling showers. Of pier- 
cing cold days, there are in general a greater propor- 
‘tion in winter, than there is in summer of those 
which are exceedingly hot; but of these, as of the se- 
verely warm days, more than three seldom come to- 
‘gether. Within the last fifty years, the transitions 
1 cold to heat have occasionally been so great and 
rapid, that the thermometer has been observed to fall 
more than fifty degrees in less than fifteen hours. 
The hottest day in the year is sometimes as early as 
ö See as 2 as ef but most fre- 
uently in July or August. A stran oing to 
rolina, should study to arrive there either in No- 
vember or December ; he should be particularly cau- 
tious not to make his first appearance there in sum- 
mer, or in the first months of autumn, nc ra 
when the heat begins to abate, is more sickly than 
the preceding months, and the heat becomes then 
‘more oppressive. Perspiration is diminished and fre- 
quently interrupted, and the system, relaxed and de- 
bilitated by the relentless fervency of Julyand August, 
‘feels more sensibly and frequently an overpowering 
Ke a The coolness of the evenings, and the heavy 
dews that then fall, multiply the chances of getting 
cold, so that it is upon the whole the most > 
as well as the most dangerous, month in the year. 
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middle of the day. Such sudden and fi 
affect the feelings and health of the in 
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The low country is seidom covered with snow; 
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but the mountains near the western boundary of the Carolin. 
state are often mantled in that wintry robe. Frost 


sometimes binds up the earth, but seldom penctrates 
than two inches, or lasts above three or four 

8. These transient frosts are succeeded by wea- 
ther so mild, as to render fires unnecessary in the 
uent changes 


more than equal or greater degrees of cold can do in 
countries where the climate is more steady, and the 
transitions more gradual. In February the weather 
is particularly variable, When a clear warm day has 
called forth vegetation, and inspired the hopes of an 
early spring, a north-west wind suddenly arises, ac- 


companied with frost, and blasts the — 1 7 * 
r he 


tations. In this month rains are frequent. 

planting season begins in March and April, and con- 
tinues till June. In July and August, when the 
heats are most severe, heavy rains set in, accom- 
panied frequently with violent storms of thunder 
and lightning. These thunder storms are said to 
be much less frequent and injurious now than they 
were about half a century ago. Yet during the sum- 
mer, there are few nights in which li htning is not 


visible in some part of the horizon. The fury of the 


storm is generally spent on the lofty trees with which 
the country is covered; but the lightning sometimes 
does considerable damage to ships in tlie harbours, 
and is not unfrequently attended with showers of 
hail, so large as to break down the crops in the 
fields, and to shiver windows of glass. In Septem- 
ber, which is the principal harvest month, storms of 
rain are frequent, and are sometimes accompanied by 
hurricanes, which prove extremely destructive. 

The hygrometer in Charlestown shews an almost 
constant humidity in the air. For seven years pre- 
vious to 1809, it had not marked more than 24 d 
days in any one year; and the average of the whole 
seven years was less than 16 dry days for each. The 
variation of the barometer is inconsiderable. It 
rally stands between 30° and 31, but has been as 
low as 29° 7’, and as high as 318“, The medium 
‘temperature of well water in Charlestown is 65°, 
twelve degrees above that of well water in Philadel- 
phia. By the observations of the medical society in 
Charlestown for ten years, (from 1797 to 1807,) the 
average quantity of rain in a year was found to be 
49.3 inches. The greatest quantity in any one of these 
years was 83.4 inches, and the smallest quantity was 
38.6. The greatest quantity in any one month of 
these ten years was 12.9 inches. 

The climate of South Carolina is generally regard- 
ed as unwholesome, an opinion which is neither striet- 
ly true, nor entirely false. A great proportion of 
the state, particularly of the low country, is for the 
most part inundated ; and from its sluggish ‘rivers, 
stagnant swamps, ponds, and marshes, which are per- 
petually generating putrefaction, the seeds of febrile 
diseases are widely and profusely disseminated, parti- 
cularly between the months of June and November. 


The sea shore and islands, and the ridges of land be- 


tween the rivers, extending from 10 to 40, sometimes 

50 miles, are for the most part salubrious. Beyond 

the swamps, which terminate about 120 miles from 

the ocean, the blessings of health are generally en- 

joyed, except on the margins of the rivers, and in the 

vicinity of ponds and mill dams. The districts of 
3 4 
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territories to the southward, and westward, draw to 
them so many of the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
that any casual accessions to its population are more ~ ») 
than counterbalanced by its emigrations ; so that its 
Filly on the natural 
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‘South the upper country enjoy as salubrious a climate as 
Carolina. any part of the United States. Nt 85 

om — The low country of South Carolina is infested 

eascs* pith all the diseases which spring from a warm, moist, 

and unelastic atmosphere. Of these, the most fre- 

quent are fevers, from which the inhabitants of Ca- 

rolina suffer more than from any, or perhaps than 

from all other diseases together. In their mildest as- 

pect they appear as intermittents ; in their next de- 

gree they are bilious remittents; and, in their 


rticu- the inhabi- 
A tan 2 
in so ma- g 


highest degree, and under particular circumstan- 
ces, they are converted into yellow fever. That 
dreadful distemper has made frequent ravages in 
Charlestown. From the year 1700 to 1748, it raged 
at five different periods in that town, and numbers 
perished by its attacks. For 44 years after that pe- 
riod, there was no epidemic visitation of it, though it 
appeared in different summers in a few sporadic cases. 
A new era of this fever commenced in the year 1792. 
It raged in Charlestown in that year, and in 1794, 
1795, 1796, 1797, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1804, 
and 1807. The number of its victims in its worst 
years, were, in 1799, 239; in 1800, 184; in 1802, 
96; in 1804, 1485 in 1807, 162; in the year 1793, 
98. In 1808 it is not mentioned at all. In 1803 
aud 1805 it appeared slightly: in both years its vie- 
tims did not exceed 69. In 1806, it is mentioned 
as having occurred. in a very few cases under par- 
ticular circumstances. In its visitations it extend- 
ed from July to November, but was most ripe in Au- 
gust and September. With a very few exceptions, 
chiefly. children, it fell exclusively on strangers. Un- 
seasoned negroes were not safe from its attacks, but 
they 5 oftener than other strangers. When at- 
tacked, they had the disease in a slighter degree, and, 
with proper treatment, were more generally cured. 
The variable weather of Carolina often produces in- 
flammatory affections. of the throat. A disease of 
that organ, accompanied with the scarlet fever, fre- 
quently recurs, but is seldom fatal. Measles, influ- 
enza, hooping cough, and small-pox, are the other epi- 
demic diseases of South Carolina. The practice of 
vaccination was introduced into Charlestown by Dr 
Ramsay in 1802; and we are happy to have his au- 
thority for stating, that, among many thousands who 
have been inoculated, no instance has yet occurred 
of a clearly marked small-pox following a clearly 
marked case of vaccination. 

The colony which sailed from England, under the 
auspices of the proprietors in 1669, and which was 
continually increased by new accessions of adventu- 
rers from the same country, was the stock from which 
the present population of South Carolina has sprung. 
On this stem, however, several foreign branches have 


been at various times engrafted. France, Switzer- 


land, Holland, and Germany, have each contributed 
largely to the population of this country, which was 
long regarded as the best asylum for the oppressed and 
unfortunate. Of these foreign emigrants by. far the 
largest proportion were French Protestants and Ger- 
man Palatines. Ireland supplied an immense number 
of adventurers; Scotland no inconsiderable share ; 
and many likewise emigrated from the more northern 
states of America. In the course of 141 years, the 
population of South Carolina has increased from a 
handful of adventurers to 414,935 inhabitants, its po- 


pulation in 1810. Now, however, the new states, and 


ferent races, there are at the same time a few gene- 
ral properties which they all possess, and which may 
therefore be regarded as the endemic qualities of the 
nation. Of these qualities the most pernicious are 
indolence, intemperance, and a propensity to contract. 
debts; all of which have been induced either by the 
influence of climate, or by some peculiar circum- 
stances in their condition. 

These faults, however, are more than redeemed by 
several valuable qualities, though some even of these 
are apt to. be. carried to an excess that becomes cul- 
pable. A jealous regard to individual and public li- 
berty, the surest bulwark of their civil rights and privi- 
leges, is the leading feature in the character of the Ca- 


rolinians. It is. only to be regretted, that the love of 


liberty is carried, particularly by the young Carolinians, 
to an excess, which seems rather to threaten the sub- 
version of public order, than to promise security to the 
invaluable rights which their ancestors have purchas- 
ed by their blood. So jealous are these republican 
1 8 of what they conceive to be the natural pri- 
vileges of men, that they spurn the restraints even 
of parental authority ; and are so impatient of sub- 


ardinatign, that many people of business choose to 


import from Europe clerks trained to obedience, ra- 
ther than be teazed by the refractory insolence of the 


saucy youths of Carolina, 
With this love of liberty is connected a nice sense 


of honour, which, though favourable in general to 
politeness and propriety of behaviour, is indulged to 
such an extreme sensibility, that the slightest breach 
of respect, however unintended, must be atoned for, 
either by a submissive apology, or by a. meeting in 
the field. So fiery, indeed, are the Carolinians, and 
so jealous of their honour, that more duels are fought 
in Carolina, than in all the nine states north of Mary- 
land. In Carolina, as in our own country, the duel- 
list who kills his antagonist, may be prosecuted for 


— 
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murder; but there likewise, as with us, a verdict of 
simple manslaughter is uniformly given in by the ju- 

, and the criminal who, by the laws of God and 
pax a is condemned as more guilty than the 
ordinary murderer, is received into society without 

mark of abhorrence, or even of disapprobation. 
Several strenuous efforts have been made in Carolina 
to repress this pernicious and criminal practice. 

Virtues of a less stern complexion, and amiable 
even in their excess, form the more engaging features 
in the character of the Carolinians. Their hos- 
8 to strangers, and charity to the indigent and 

istressed, are scarcely limited, even by their pecu- 
niary circumstances. The doors of every Carolinian 
are opened, not without reluctance merely, but even 
with eagerness, to decent travellers; and the whole 
state may be traversed at very little expence, by a 
person who, with or without letters of introduction, 
chooses to call at the houses of private gentlemen on 
his way. Among this generous people, the voice of 
misery is never raised in vain. Whatever can relieve 
the wants of poverty, or heal the pangs of distress, 
is ester with an unsparing bounty and affec- 
tionate sympathy, which would cover more numerous 
and more enormous sins than any which can be fair- 
ly laid to the charge of the Carolinians. 

The prevalence of these amiable qualities may per- 
haps be ascribed, in no e degree, to the 
influence of the ladies, whose character shines forth 
in Carolina with peculiar lustre. Generally well 
educated, their information, without fostering their 
vanity, enables them to maintain, with dignity and 
spirit, a refined and rational conversation. The po- 


liteness and elegance of their manners, imparts to all 


they say and do a charm, which is the more irresistible, 


as it seems to proceed less from art and culture, than 


fromthe native ness of their hearts. With the viva- 
city and love of pleasure natural to their sex, they 
unite a sweetness. of disposition, and a discretion, 
which, while they delight and- animate every social 
circle, save the hearts of their friends from all feel- 
ings of anxiety with regard to the propriety of their 

viour. It is in the bosom of their own families, 
however, that their amiable Naas are most en- 


dearingly displayed. To soothe the cares and in- 


crease the comforts of a father, to administer with 
affectionate attention to the happiness and respecta- 
bility of a brother, are the favourite occupations, 
from which no allurements of pleasure can withdraw 
a young lady of Carolina. In the discharge of their 
duties as wives and mothers, they are particularly 
assiduous and faithful; and their prudent manage- 
ment and kind attention, render home a most pleas- 
ing refuge from the bustle of business, and the jar- 


ring contentions in which the rougher sex are too fre- 


quently en “by 

In Carolina, the subordinations of rank which pre- 
vail in other countries, are almost unknown. Among 
the white people, the relation of master and servant 
is scarcely to be found; and the relation of master 
and tenant is, in the count 


to planters, farmers, cottagers, and squatters. 
of these classes has a peculiar character. 
The planters, who have in ral large incomes, 


live in a luxurious and splendid style, devoting much 


of their time to the pursuit of pleasure, engaging 


at least, equally rare. 
The most obvious subdivision of its inhabitants is in- 
Each 
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in no nen 1 1 which require great or eontinued 
exertions of mind or body, and possessin 

that pride and dignity of spirit, which characterises 
an independent country gentleman. 


South 


much of Carolina. 


The virtues of the farmers are less brilliant, but Parmers. 


more substantial, and their vices fewer than those of 
the planter. More dependent on their own exertions, 
they are consequently more active ; their desires, like 
their incomes, are more limited; in the reverses of 
fortune, they exhibit greater fortitude, and have 
ampler internal resources to meet extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 


The cottagers long continued in a state of depression. Cottagers. 


Unwilling to mingle in the labours of the field with 
the slaves of other people, and unable to procure the 
situation of overseers, many of them were compelled 
to engage in some trivial business, which afforded 
them only desultory employment. Without the in- 
citements of regular gain to stimulate their exertions, 
the sole end of their labours was to earn a supply of 
the plainest necessaries of life, which, in a country 
like Carolina, was so easily obtained, that much of 
their time remained unemployed, and all the vices 
which result from idleness of course disgraced their 
character. Of late, however, both their condition 
and their character have been considerably improved. 
The culture of cotton holds out to this class of the 
community strong inducements to personal industry. 
It enables them to work their own lands, to procure 


a large share of the comforts of life, and daily to ac- 


quire consequence in society. 


The squatters have been at all times, and still con- Squatters.” 


tinue, great nuisances to the public, Settling on any 
man’s land, paying no rent, cultivating no ground, 
they lived by their guns ostensibly in hunting, but 
often in shooting down the domestic animals of their 
industrious neighbours. In the vast tracts of poor 
and unoccupied land with which Carolina abounds, 
these people found it easy to make temporary settle- 
ments. From these, as centres, they made their ex- 
cursions, returning to them regularly with their booty 
and their game. In several places, the Methodists 
have had such influence on many of this class, as to 
induce them to engage in regular industry. The 
number of squatters has thus been considerably dimi- 
nished, and of industrious cottagers or farmers increased. 


Since the establishment of the federal constitution Govern. 
of the United Statés, the government of South Caro- ment. 


lina has become somewhat complex. Acknowledgin 
a federal legislative, executive, and judicial authority, 
and ceding to the union every power that is neces 

to a common national government, it restricts these 
powers to objects of a general nature, and reserves 
for its own local jurisdiction the management of every 
thing that is purely domestic in its operation and 
consequences. By a convention of the people, held 
in 1790, the constitution of South Carolina was 
new modelled, so as to harmonise with the general 
constitution of the United States. The N 
as in the other states, is composed of a senate of 45 
members, and a house of representatives of 124 mem- 
bers, elected by the inhabitants of the districts which 


they represent. The governor is elected for the term 
of two years; and, 


ter an interval of four years 
from the expiration of his authority, may be elect- 
ed again. The governor and lieutenant-governor are 


nominated by the legislative body, and both at the 


South 
Carolina. 
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same time. The same body nominates the judges, 
commissioners of the revenue, the secretary of state, 
the commander in chief, and the sheriffs, all of whom, 


except the judges, hold their offices for the term of , 


four years. Bills cannot be passed into laws till they 
have been read three times on three different days in 
each house, and have been agreed to by both, deli- 
berating apart. To expound these laws, and apply 
them to particular cases, is the duty of the judges, 
who, though commissioned by the legislature during 
good behaviour, are, immediately after their appoint- 
ment, rendered independent, both of the legislature 
and the people. The law of England is adopted, 
with a few variations, as the common law of South 
Carolina. 

For ninety-nine years after the colonization of 
South Carolina, no courts were held beyond the li- 
mits of Charlestown, and no officer but the provost- 
marshal could serve a process in any part of the pro- 
vince. For two-thirds of that time the courts of 
common pleas, and of king's bench, were held by the 
same judge, from whose decision there lay no appeal, 
but to himself on a new trial. 

There are now twenty-five districts, in each of 
which there is a circuit court, invested with com- 
plete powers, both of original and final jurisdiction. 
‘These districts are, 1. Abbeville. 
Newbury. 4. Laurens. 5. Pendleton. 6. Green- 
ville. 7. Spartanburg. 8. Union. 9. York. 10. 
Chester. 11. Lancaster. 12. Fairfield. 
shaw. 14. Chesterfield. 15. Marlborough. 
Darlington. 17. Sumpter. 18. Marion. 
ry. 20. Georgetown. 21. Charlestown. 22. Col- 
letown. 23. Beaufort. 24. Barnwell. 25. Orange- 


16. 


burgh, For these twenty-five districts, six judges 


are appointed, to each of whom is granted an annual 


salary of L. 600 sterling, to enable them to devote 


themselves to the duties of their office. In addition 


to the courts of common pleas and of sessions, South 


Carolina has always had its courts. of ordinary, of 


admiralty, and of chancery. The two first of these 


courts have been held by governors or judges ap- 
pointed by the proprietors, the sovereign, or the 
state; but since the establishment. of the national 
government in 1789, causes in the court of admiral- 


ty; and the appointment of judges for that court, 


have been transferred to the United States, as apper- 
taining to the general government. The court of 
chancery was likewise held by the council of the 
proprietors, the king, and the state, in succession, 
till the year 1784, when it was new. modelled, and 
three judges were appointed to preside over it. Since 
the year 1791, when it received some new modifica- 


tions for the more speedy advancement of justice, it 


has been called the court of equity. Before the re- 


volution, there was but one ordinary for the whole 


state; but since the peace of 1783, an ordinary has 
been appointed to each of the districts. 
Under all the governments to which South Caro- 


lina has been successively subject, it was a received 
principle, that every subject or citizen should also 


be a soldier. Till lately, however, their military re- 
gulations were eee, By some new 
arrangements which took place in the year 1794, the 


whole state is now divided into two parts, one of 


which comprehends five brigades, andthe other four. 
Each brigade is divided by the commanding officer 


2, Edgefield. 3. 


13. Ker- 
19. Hor- 
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into as many regiments as the population will admit. 


The two majors- general who command the two di- Carolina. 


visions, the nine brigadiers under whom are placed 
the different brigades, and the adjutant-general, are 
all appointed by the legislature. The other officers 
are nominated by the regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies, to which they belong; but they are promot- 
ed in the order of their, service. : 


Since the termination of the revolutionary war, an- Revenue. 


nual taxes have been imposed on the inhabitants to 
defray the current expences of the state. Till che 
year 1790, the state had the income of the impost 
duty, and from that fund paid its civil list; but the 
general government of the United States has now 
the command of that fruitful source of revenue. The 
state now depends for the support of its government 
on taxes imposed on lands, negroes, money at inte- 
rest, stock in trade, factorage, employments, facul- 
ties, and professions; and a bow incidental sources of 
revenue, such as duties upon sales at public auction, | 


on licenses granted to hawkers, pedlars, and theatri- 


cal performers, the interest of the paper medium loan, 
the interest and instalments of the debt due to the 
state from the United States, the dividends from its 
shares in the state bank, fines, forfeitures, &c.. The 
average amount of taxes annually collected, is about 
135,000 dollars; and the state receives from other 
sources about 175,000 dollars. The appropriations: 
of revenue are, first, for paying the expences of the 
civil list, and other incidental, expences of govern- 
ment, both of which amount, in common, to a sum 
between 70, 000 and 80, 000 dollars; and, secondly, 
for pay extraordinary, expences, and contingent ac- 
counts. These are so variable, that they cannot be 
stated with precision; on an average, they amount 
to about 145,000 dollars per annum. From the last 
report of Mr Hamilton, the comptroller of revenue, 
made in 1804, it appeared, that there is a balance 
due to the state of 754,755 dollars. fs 
The internal resources. of South Carolina are 
great, and its population is so rapidly increasing, that 
it ranks among the first commercial states in America. 
Of the amount of its exports for the first fifty years 
after its settlement, nothing is known with certainty. 
There is reason to believe, that it began to export 
rice about the beginning of the 18th century; for An- 
derson states, that between the years 1720 and 1729, 
264,488 barrels were ex ported to England, and that 
429,525 barrels. were exported in the course of the 
ten following years. About the year 1740, the trade 
of the province began to be considerable, It then, 
contained about 4000 negroes; for whom, and for- 
all other articles of importation, payment must have 
been in rice, naval stores, lumber, peltry, and furs. 
To these articles of export was added, indigo from 
1747, tobacco from 1782, and cotton from 1792. 
The minor articles of export are, Indian corn, coco- 
pease, beef, pork, leather, shingles, staves, rosin, tur- 
pentine, &c. The aggregate value of exports was 
in a course of such rapid increase, that in the last year 
of the 18th century, it amounted to 10,554,842 dollars, 
and in the first year of the I th century, to 14,304,045 
dollars. Previous to the revolution, all the trade of 
South Carolina centered in Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies; with the exception of as much rice as, 
under a special act of parliament, was exported to the 
Bir of Cape Finisterre. During that period 
8 . * 
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the trade of Carolina was daily increasing in prospe- 
rity ; and notwithstanding the many circumstances 
—— which necessarily occurred in a coun- 
try which was long the scene of civil contention 

‘was no sooner restored than the commercial inter- 
course with Great Britaia was renewed, and carried 
to a greater extent than it had ever reached at any 


former period. We cannot ascribe this to any friendly 


disposition on the part of Carolina, for no state of tlie 
union Was more inveterate or more determined in its 
enmity to the ovat Lf which it had been long 
and N cherished. Interest is the only tie 
which now connects this state with Great Britain. 
The ingenuity of our manufacturers, the long credit 
which our merchants can afford to give, — the fa. 
cility of making remittances to this country as the 
purchaser of a great portion of the native commodities 
of Carolina, have secured to us ail the advantages, 
which we could have derived from that state, had she 
continued in her former relation of provincial depen- 
dence. She has of late, indeed, been more profitable 
to us than she would ever have, been, perhaps, in that 
relation ; for while we are freed from the responsibility, 
governing, and the expence of protecting and 
fostering her, her exports to Great Britain far sur- 
pass their former amount, and her own politicians 
acknowledge, that the trade between the two coun- 
tries for a single year of general peace, would now be 
of greater value to England than all she derived from 
Carolina for the first half of her colonial existence. 
Few colonies have ever been established under cir- 
cumstances more favourable to their literary improve- 
ment than those enjoyed by the first settlers in South 
Carolina. The country from which they emigrated 
was then in the full meridian of literary splendour ; 
and the facilities for the diffusion of knowledge were 
greater than they had ever been at any previous. 
iod in the history of the world. Though in the 
rst years of their settlement their attention must 
have been chiefly occupied in preparing the soil for 
cultivation, and providing the necessaries of life, this 
was no sooner accomplished than they began to adopt. 
measures for their own literary improvement, and for 
bequeathing to their Sagi the inestimable bless-. 
ings of knowledge. So early as the year 1700, we 
find a law enacted, ( for securing the provincial li- 
brary in Charlestown.”? Libraries were soon after. 
formed in the different parishes, though chiefly for. 
the use of the rectors and ministers. A free school 
was erected in Charlestown about the year 1712 ; an- 
other was established at Childsbury, in St John’s 
arish, in 1733; and a third, at Dorchester, in 1734. 
9 * were institut- 
ed and supported by general contribution, or by the 
donations and legacies of public spirited individuals. 
The corporations of these schools were cherished by 
government. They were favoured in taking up lands, 
which have ever since been increasing in 85 They 
were enriched by the gifts and bequests of the chari- 
table, and from the triple source of tuition money, 
public money, and private liberality, a fund was erea- 
ted which diftused the means of education far beyond 
what could have been effected by 4 
desultory exertions. 
In 1795 the citizens of Beaufort obtained a char- 
ter for the establishment of a college in their vicinity, 
with the privilege of such funds as they could xt 
lect from the sale of escheated and confiscated pro- 
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perty in the district, and of vacant lots in the town 
of Beaufort. These funds turned out extremely va- 
luable, and there is every reason to expect that the 
seminary will in time realize the warmest hopes of its 
founders, By far the most important literary insti- 
tution in South Carolina is the state college establish- 
ed at Columbia, the seat of government, by an act 
of assembly in 1801. This college, though yet in 
its infancy, possesses a select and extensive library, 
and a philosophical apparatus, not inferior to any on 
the American continent. Persons of any country or 
of any religious denomination, if qualified by their 
literary or scientific attainments, are eligible to the 
office of professors in this seminary. The number of 
students at this college in 1809 was eighty-seven ; 
and two classes had at that time graduated to the 
number of about forty. Students at Columbia, if 
not wanting to themselves, may be amply instructed 
in every language, art, and science, necessary to pre- 
pare them for the service of their country. Though 
such exertions have been made for the advancement 
of learning, its progress in South Carolina has not 
hitherto been great. In genius its natives are far 
from being 1 their apprehension is quick, 
their imaginations lively, their enthusiasm ardent. But 
they are too apt.to shrink from that steady perse- 
vering exertion, by which alone the candidates for li- 
terary fame.can overcome the difficulties which they 
meet with in their progress, and securing the ground. 
over which they have already passed, prepare them- 
selves for farther advances and acquisitions. 

For almost all our information relating to South 
Carolina, we are indebted to a valuable history of 
that state published by Dr David Ramsay of Charles- 
town, so late as the year 1809. Of that history, yet 
unknown in Europe, we procured a copy directly 
from Charlestown through the kindness of Mr Ro- 
bert Henry of Charlestown, now studying at. the 
university of. Edinburgh, who, uniting genius with 
invincible industry, promises one day to be an orna- 
ment to his native land. See also Chalmer’s Political 
Annals of the United Colonies ; Hewat’s History of 
South Carolina and Georgia; Drayton’s View. of 
South, Carolina; Travels in North America by Lian- 
court, Duke de la Rochefoucault ; Morse's American: 
Geography ; Morse’s American Gazetteer; Ogilby’s 
Geographical Account of America; and Campbells 
History of America. (K) 

0 CAROLINE Istanps. See PIII INR ISLANDS, 
EW, 
-CAROLINEA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
nadelphia, and order Polyandria. Sce Borany, p. 268. 

CAROTID Anrenriss. See ANATOMY, p. 812. 
CARPATHIAN Movunrains, or Knarack 
Mouxraixs, is the name of an extensive and inte- 
resting chain of mountains, which bounds Hungary 
on the north and east. A very full and recent ac- 
count of this range will be found in our article 
on HUN dAnV. In the mean time, the reader may 
consult Townson’s rs Hungary; Demian’s 
Tableau Geographique et Politique aumes de 
Hongrie, D Esclavcnie, de Croaiie, &c. Paris, 1809. 
This work is translated from the German.) Esmark, 

‘ournal des Mines, No. 47. p. 819; Lefebre, Id. 
No, 12. p. 39; Schedius, Journal de Hongrie, No. 
III. Art. 6; Stutz, Description des Mines de Nagyag, 
Vienne, 1803, in German; Hassel Tab. Statisg.; and 
Liechtenstern Zab, Statistique. (o) 
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Canrrxrnv is the art of fashioning and framing tim- 
ber for the purposes of architecture, machinery, and 
the like. It is distinguished from Jolxznv, which 
considers only the fashioning and adaptation of the 
smaller and more curious works in wood, where the 
chief requisites are convenience, neatness, or elegance 
of form; whereas carpentry is applied to the fitting 
together of the greater masses, so as to combine with 
magnitude, strength, durability, and economy. 

It is evident, therefore, that the intelligent car- 
penter would require an intimate acquaintance with 
the strength of the materials he employs ; the cohe- 
sion and corpuscular force of their particles; the 
principles of statics and mechanics, to enable him to 
discover what may be the stress acting upon his work; 
and the mode in which strains are propagated through 
the different parts of his framing, that he may be 
thereby enabled effectually to resist them. 

Carpentry, therefore, is an important department 
of physics. It constitutes one of the most beautiful 
and useful applications of the liberal sciences to the 
arts of life, and is a necessary part of the learning of 
the engineer. 

The performances of the ancients in this art have 
none of them reached our times. But the works of 
modern carpenters are such as leave us little room for 
regret. They might many of them challenge compari- 
son with any thing that has ever appeared in the world. 

Among modern nations, the value of the art is uni- 
versally acknowledged. But perhaps there was ne- 
ver a nation upon earth to which the science of car- 
pentry was of such immense consequence as our own. 
Thousands of our ships, those noble specimens of 
art, traverse the ocean. We have risen at home to a 
pitch of wealth and prosperity unequalled in the his- 
tory of the world. We have attained it, by the ex- 


tent of our commerce, the superiority of our manu- 
factures, and the improvement of our agriculture. 
And this chiefly by the wonderful multiplication of 


machinery, and its application to almost every de- 
scription of labour. Our many great works of pub- 
lic utility, or private magnificence, have rendered our 
country the seat and theatre of art. Add to all 
this, that our declared enemy, by endeavouring as 
far as in his power to prevent our usual supplies of 
timber, has threatened to cut off the very sources of 
our prosperity. In such a nation, where the physi- 
cal sciences have been successfully garam iored cul- 
tivated, which possesses many men of sufficient ge- 
nius and ability ardently desirous to promote the pros- 
perity of their country, it were natural to think that 
this important science (for it well deserves the name) 
would have received the greatest attention, would 
have been prosecuted to the utmost limits of investi- 
gation, and would long ago have been arranged into 
a body of doctrine, founded on the extensive expe- 


rience of our great masters, and illuminated by the carpentry. 


powerful torch of mathematical and physical * 
ing. But, strange to tell, we may se through 
the compass of English literature, and scarcely find 
a single work which professes to treat of the science 
of carpentry. N e Hak pe 

The books which are usually in the hands of the 
workman are totally destitute of any thing like prin- 
ciple, and content themselves with showing the me- 
thod of forming the draft which is to guide the saw 
or the chisel. Neither the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, or any other of our learned societies, has ever 
published a single paper for the instruction of the 
public in these matters. Indeed, almost the only 


information our language can produce, is the result 


of the labours of a single individual, detailed in a 
work like our own. 

A work of much merit, which appeared from the 
pen of a member of our national school for engineers, 
contains, on this subject, little more than we End de- 
livered two centuries ago by the learned Galileo. 

To look for any thing of the same nature in the 
flimsy productions of our itinerant lecturers, and po- 


pular books of philosophy, were to search for know- 


ledge and learning among the school-books of children. 

In the present article, we pretend not to givea 
complete treatise on the science of carpentry. Such 
an undertaking would far exceed the limits of a work 
like ours. But we can give a compendium of the 


most useful information ‘respecting the strength of 


timber, and endeavour to elucidate the mode of ac- 
tion in some of the more simple cases, that we may 
from thence draw some practical maxims of construc- 
tion, which may be of use to the inquisitive but in- 
experienced carpenter. It is matter of regret, that 
almost the whole of our knowledge of this useful 
science is due to the labours of several learned fo- 
reigners, to whose works alone we must have re- 
course for any thing like profound investigation. But 
these are, in a great measure, locked up from the 
access of our national artists, and they have been 
left by intuitive feeling, as it were, to elicit those prin- 
ciples, and establish those maxims, which might have 
been expected from the speculations of their learned 
countrymen. Their success has shown us, that the 
efforts of genius rise superior to the defects of edu- 
cation. Although we are very far from wishing to 
decry the well-earned fame of the great masters of 
our day, yet it is not to be doubted, that even their 
own confidence in their undertakings would be great« 
er, and their success more certain, were their expe- 


rience digested and regulated by scientific principles. 


We should wish to call the attention of some of 


our learned countrymen, who have leisure and oppor- 


tunity, to the prosecution of these investigations. 
There is a wide field for research, and their labours 


The Editor has been indebted for the Theoretical part of this valuable article to ALExanpER Nimmo, Esq. F. R. S. E. Civil 
Engineer, and for the part on Constructive Carpentry, to Mr Peter Nicuouson, Architect, whose attention has been long and 


successfully directed to this interesting subject. 
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Carpentry. cannot fail of being well reccived in this age of im- 
: =“ provement. It is hard that the nation, which boasts 
~~ of Newton and Wren: as the very founders, so to 
„ of the modern mechanics, should neglect the 
which originally led it to distinction among the 
scientific people of Europe. Our workmen are ac. 
knowledged to be the ablest, the most scientific, and 
"intelligent in the world. They well deserve to have 
their labours assisted, and their desire for informa- 
tion gratified, hy the researches of speculative men. 
1 Let the latter enter the workshop, the building yard, 
. or the manufactory, they will find themselves in the 
midst of an assembly of men of scienee, where, ere 
ed can pretend to communicate instruction, they 
will perceive that they themselves have a greal deal 
to learn. 
It is to be hoped, that the late national establish- 
ment for the education of master shipwrights, will 


PartI. THEORY 


Theory of Fnr science of carpentry depends on two princi- 
— ples: The strength of die tar employed, and the 
—\~" strains to which it is exposed. 

‘The strains to which timber is exposed are various. 
They are simple, when the energy of the straining force 
acts directly in overcoming the cohesion of the parti- 


Strains are, 


cles; or they are compound, when it acts by the inter- 


vention of a lever, or other mechanical power. 
The simple strains are, 8 
1. The piece may be pulled or drawn in length, 
as in the case of a kingpost, the upright rod of a 
pump, or the like; it is then usually named a tie. 
2. It may be compressed in length, as a post or 
strut.. N : 
3. It may be strained laterally or crosswise, as 
when a tenon breaks off, or a rafter fails at the wall. 
‘The piece of timber is also exposed to similar 
strains, acting on the softer connecting matter, in- 
stead of the woody fibre. It may be split or torn 
asunder ; it may be compressed or ‘squeezed as a 
wedge or tree · nail; or it may be pushed out in the 
direction of the fibre, as sometimes happens in the 
heel of a mortice. 
compound. The compound strains of most importance are, 
4. The piece may be strained directly across, as a 
joist or lintel; or obliquely, like a rafter. 
5. It may be twisted, as in the axles of mills, ship- 
rudders, and: screws. 
6. It may be bended or crooked, and then sub- 
jected to any of these strains, or to-several of them 
together. 0 


simple, or 


1. Of the Resistance to Distension in Length. 
The resist- Substances, of which the texture is uniform, such 


ance to dis- 88 metal, glass, stone, or the like, resist a strain 
tension, which tends to pull them directly asunder, by the 


simple force of cohesion among their particles ; and 


supposing the force of every particle to be the same, 
the total amount will be as the number of particles, 
that is, as the area of the section. But should the 
body be of ‘a fibrous texture, as timber or cordage, 
the disruption may take Ps „not only by the snap- 
ping of each individual fibre, but also by their sepa- 
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go a great way towards extending our knowledge of Carpentry, 
the science of carpentry. We were glad to see, that 
a superior degree of information is expected in the 
candidates for admission, than in those of our na- 
tional establishment for engineers. This is as it 
should be. The nation may then expect those only 
to be admitted, who evince at least some ability for 
the office, and some aptitude for instruction; and 
who will acquire under its care that superior know- 
ledge which may qualify them for directing the la- 
bours of artists, confessedly the first. in the world, 
instead of issuing from the seminary with no more 
learning or experience than what might have been 
equally well obtained at any country school. 
We propose to divide the present article into two 
Parts; the first containing the Theory of Carpentry, 
and the second Constructive Carpentry, 


OF CARPENTRY. 


ration, owing to one parcel being torn from amon : 
the others wich whick it is iowa The 8 these 
to the fracture in that case will be produced by the 
friction of one fibre against another, increased in the 

case.of ropes.by twisting, and in the case of timber 

by the softer connecting matter intermingled with the 

ligneous fibres. 

Should we suppose, with Galileo, that the, fibres is as the 
give way all at the same instant, then it is perfectly area of 
evident, that the direct or absolute force must be pro- ture. 

ae to the ot of the sagt But it is doubtful 

ow far we can depend upon that principle, even in 
this simple case; for it — long iy. Oa by 
Leibnitz, Mariotte, &c..that.there was no matter 
how hard soever, were it glass itself, but would un- 
dergo some extension before absolute rupture. There 
is little doubt, but this property may have some ef- 
fect, even in the ay simple distension. It cer- 
tainly produces important modifications in every o- 
ther case. The fibres; in extending, may compress 
each other, at least, unless they are perfectly parallel - 
and longitudinal—a rare, and indeed only a theoretical 
case; while, even there, each fibre, by the diminu- 
tion of diameter, gets loose, and is deprived of the 
benefit of lateral friction; so that, by snapping at 
their weakest parts and tearing out, they may afford 
us a surface of fracture, having any given ratio to 
the transverse section. But at present, perhaps, it 
will be more useful to the practical carpenter, to de- 
fer our inquiries into this department of our subject ; 
we shall find another opportunity of resuming tbe. 
This is a subject on which theory can afford us little 
real information; the absolute’ strength must be left 
for the object ‘of actual and judicious experiment. 

The inquiries which have been instituted for the - 
discovery of the strength of timber by means of ex- 
periment, are by no means so numerous as could be 
wished ; neither have they always been conducted 
with due attention to those numerous precautions, 
and exact historical description, which are absolutely 
necessary to render them useful. Heuce, there are 
in almost all of them great and anomalous differences, 

Many experiments have, indeed, been made on the - 
transverse strength; perhaps the most magnificent 
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‘Theory of are those of Buffon, recorded in the Aun. Paris Acad. 
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1741 and 1742. Duhamel has given a great many 
in his Trait“ sur le Conservation de Bois; but they 
have omitted that primary and most essential object 
of their inquiry, the direct and absolute strength of 
the timber employed, by which it resists extension 
and compression. Experiments made on the trans- 
verse strength are so much modified by the different 
degrees with which timber resists those strains, that 
little satisfactory reasoning can be founded on them, 
however numerous they may be, or however careful- 
ly performed and faithfully described. 

Muschenbroek is almost the only author who has 
enabled us to judge of the accuracy of his experi- 
ments; he details those on the ash and the walnut, 
stating the weights requisite to tear asunder slips ta- 
ken from the four sides of the tree, and on each 
side in a regular progression from the centre to the 
circumference ; and he says all the others were made 
with equal care. We cannot, therefore, see any rea- 
son for distrusting the results. Yet they are consi- 
derably higher than most other writers have given. 
The probability is, that they were made in such 
small specimens, that any want of soundness, which 
would of course be easily detected, induced him to 
reject the example, although absolutely requisite to 
give a fair average. Perhaps, too, he gives us the 
utmost load which may be borne—rather that which 
will break the bar in a few seconds. -This is much 
more than can be safely trusted to the beam. 

In the English language, we have hardly any thing 
to guide us. The Royal Society appear at an early 
period, to have paid some attention to the subject; 
but they have recorded nothing.—Emerson gives a 
list said to be derived from experiment; but we are 
not even told, whether it refers to the transverse or 
the longitudinal strength of the material. To these 
we shall add some related by the late Dr Ander: 
son of Glasgow, a man fond of experiments, and pro- 
bably faithful in relating them. 


Absolute strength of an inch square drawn in length, 


* * 
by Muschenbroek. Emerson. Anderson. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 


Locust tree 


20,100 
18,500 


. . 7,850 . . 6,114 
Orange . 13, 500 

Alder. 13,900 . . 4, 290 . 6,094 
Elen. 13, 200 . . 6,070 ... 4,455 
Mulberry... 12,500 

Willow. . 12,500 . . 4,290 
Ash. . 12,000 . . 6,070 . . 6, 300 
Plum. II, 800. . 7,830 
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Muschenbroek. Emerson. Anderson. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 

Elder 10, 000. . 5,000 
Pomegranate . 9,750 
Lemon . . 9,250 
‘Tamarind... 8, 730 
Fir . „rd, ee 
Walnut. . . 8,130. . 3, 360 1 
Pitch pine. 7, 660 3 
Quince . . 6,750 oes: 
Cypress. . 6,000 
Poplar .... 5,500 
Cedar. 4,880 
PBR wcthiso. dkeisvmaes ane 
VOW io be cd neat watt he 
Holyh 
Crab. as be atid 0 
Cherry „47760 
HUF ˙ ˙ * -ůͥ , . 
AA V4 
Bien. „„ 90 


According to Emerson, a cylindric rod of good clean 
fir, an inch in circumference, drawn in length, bears 


400 lbs., and a spear of fir, two inches diameter, 


bears 7 tons, but no more; a rod of good iron, one 
inch in circumference, bears nearly 3 tons weight, and 
a hempen rope of one inch in circumference carries 
1000 lbs. 

He also gives the following rule: Square the dia- 
meter expressed in inches, and multiply for 


Fir, by 85 
Rope, by 22 
Iron, by 106 ; 


The result gives 
safely trusted. . 

It is to be observed, that all these results are de- 
rived by proportion from the strength of very small 
specimens ; and this may account for such great ano- 
malies. It is highly probable, that the cohesion of 
timber, especially that of which the fibres.are much 
intertwisted, such as oak, increases in the thicker 
pieces in a ratio which is greater than that of the area 
of the section. Such fibrous bodies, by being drawn 
in length, are strongly compressed together, and those 


the load in cwts., which may be 


weaker fibres are more firmly retained, which, by break- 


ing at their finest part, might otherwise tear out. 

This is indeed always the way in which such bo- 
dies fail, viz. by the fibres sliding out from among 
each other, and not by an absolute snap. In this re- 
spect, therefore, timber may be compared to cordage; 
and there we have several examples of the truth of 
this principle. 

Duhamel mentions, that a 6 thread rope bore 
631 lbs., but that thicker cords bore more in propor- 
tion. We have arranged the results below. 


Weight which is as 


ae | Weight borne Excess of fact 
ee Lae ia in Ibs, area of section, above theory. ante of mine 4 
6 631 631 vee ove 
9 1014 946 68 1.072 
12 1564 1262 302 1.238 
18 2148 1893 25 1.135 


Though the increase in these experiments be not the larger cords, and consequently the larger timber, 


regular, yet it may be sufficient to convince us, that 


otherwise equally sound, will be in proportion strong · 


I. 


* 


4 EN 
— 8. 


ji 
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er, But, as in great works, there are numberless, 
and often i ible defects of solidity, it will be 
safest not only to disregard the additional strength 

in this way, but also, even in this si t 
kind of strain, never to load the piece of timber a 
half, or even one-third, of what the first propor- 
tions would suppose it equal to bear. 


u. Of the Resistance to Compression in Length. 


Timber, when so placed, that the strain tends to 
compress the piece thwise, is perhaps in the 
most favourable position for taking advantage of its 
strength. We can be absolutely certain, that the 
whole of the fibres are called into action, and we may, 
by forming the joint exactly at right angles to the 


strain, be ensured of the uniform action of each. 


When drawn in length, on the other hand, it fre- 
u happens, that bolts, mortices, or jopgless are 
— y way in which we have a hold of the beam; 
and, that so far from having the strength of the 
whole transverse section to depend on, we have onl 
the lateral cohesion and friction of those fibres, whic 
form the heel of the mortice, or shoulder of the jog- 
gle. While, therefore, long heels and joggles, deep 
sca „or stout bolts and straps, are the chief ob- 
jects to be attended to in the one case, the same dif- 
ficulties do not occur in the other, and we have not 
the same chance of failure from defective workman- 
ship. We have, therefore, much hesitation in ad- 
mitting the maxim of an author, to whom this de- 
partment of engineering is greatly indebted, that ties 
are in general better than struts, It is true indeed 
as he says, that a small iron rod will support a load 
as a tie, which could not resist a moment were it 
compressed by a similar strain. But this does not 
arise from the mere circumstance of its acting as a 
tie; for the strength of cohesion must be pretty 
much the same either way, it is only fromthe chance 
of bending, and becoming thereby subjected to pow- 
erful cross strains, where the small diameter of the 
iron we enables —. — —— to act by the en- 
a powerful lever. When bending is altoge- 
—— as in the case of an — 2 
sed between the two halves of a girder, we know 
that the resistance to compression may be safely re- 
lied on. And, when with the same area of section, 
the , sae leverage is diminished, as by shorten- 
ing the length of the strut, or by increasing its dia- 
meter, as by deep flanging, or forming the rod into 
a hollow tube, we know the resistance to compres- 
sion is at least as powerful as in any form of a tie. 
rt therefore, the resistance to com- 
pression, and especially in endeavouring to obviate 
those unavoidable weaknesses which this position in- 
wen we must —— — — — in which 
the strain is propa u s of the beam. 
We would ela to tke —— reader, to 
study what we have said in the article Boscovicn’s 
Tueory, on the mutual action of points of matter: he 
will find it greatly facilitate his acquiring correct no- 
tions of this subject. We shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to refer more particularly to that article; but, in 
the mean time, we would wish to give the intelligent 
practitioner some simple ideas of this matter, whi 
may possibly tend to assist and direct his practice. 
VOL. v. PART II. 
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It is to be regretted, that the experiments on the Theory of 


strength of timber against compression, are still fewer 
than those which refer to the first mentioned strain, 
although they are certainly of equal importance. 

When we a rod of soft clay or wax endwise, 
it bulges out in the middle; a beam of wood crip- 

les, swells out in the middle, the fibres lose their co- 
— rents appear, and it speedily yields to the strain. 
Take a bundle of small rods, or even rushes, set 
them on end loosely and compress them, they will se- 
parate from each other in the middle, bulge out, and 
22 give way; bind them firmly at two or three 
places, their strength is greatly increased ; wrap them 
entirely from end to end, they are stronger still : 
Pe resistance, therefore, to compression, depends in- 
timately on the lateral adhesion. Separate the whole 
into several smaller parcels, of which, while some are 
firmly wrapped up, let others be held more loosely ; 
place the loose parcels on one side, and t the 
compression, the looser part will yield, the others 
following will be bent, and may snap with a much 
smaller 2 than they would have resisted alone, be- 
cause the bending enables the strain to act with the 
energy of a powerful lever. The exterior fibre, which 
is most bent! and strained, gives way first, ere the 
strength of the others can be acted on. 

It is evident that the fibres, which are twisted, 
must resist compression much less than those which 
are straight. And accordingly, if the experiments 
of Muschenbroek are to be relied on, oak will han 
more than twice as much as fir, yet the latter will 
support nearly three times as much as the former. 
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Ihe resistance to compression, therefore, depends On the 


greatly on the power by which bending is prevented, 
either in the individual fibre, or in the entire piece. 


prevention 
of bending. 
PLATE 


Now suppose that a bar of an inch square can sup- CxII. 


rt a gi 
— before we produce the same strain in the fibres 
of a bar of two inches, we must at least lay on four 
tons N. But, in truth, we may lay on a great deal 
more; for, supposing this smaller beam has been bent 
a little, until che fibres on the weaker side were just 
as much compressed, and those on the stronger just 
as much dilated, as could be done with safety, then 
we may say, that there is some intermediate place, 
which, having neither suffered dilatation nor com- 
pression, may be considered as the fulcrum or centre 
of conversion about which this motion has taken 
place. Let this be the point A, or a, it is evident, 
that the distance of the exterior, or any other resist- 
ing fibre from the centre A, will be to the distance 
of every similar fibre from a, as the diameter BC to 
bc. The fibres of the large bar, therefore, in so far 
as bending is concerned, are not in the same situation 
with those of the emaller, and before they arrive at it, 
the weight N must be farther incre in the ratio 
of the diameters of the bars; that is, N must be to 
M in the ratio of the cubes of BC and dc. Indeed 
there is reason to believe, from the experiments of 
Muschenbroek, and the investigations of Euler, that 
the resistance to compression increases in a still high- 
er degree than this, perhaps in the ratio of the fourth 
powers of the diameters, at least for those of which 
the fibres are rage’ as fir, &c. and which were found 
by Muschenbroek far better adapted to this purpose 
than the oak, and others of which the fibres are twisted. 
SR 


ven quantity M as a ton, then it is evident, Fig. 1. 


Theory of 
Carpentry. 
— — 


And on 
the area. 
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The relative strengths are by him for a bar 4 feet 
long, 0 inch square. Ibs. f 

5 er Fir 226 

Linden 206 

Beech 146 

Oak 86 
which are very different from the order in which 
these woods resist being drawn in length. 

Oak has borne a pressure of 4000 lbs. per square 
inch. Six.of the pieces of oak in Girard’s experiments; 
broke with 2710lbs. pressure per square inch; but 
15 others bore much more. A great deal depends 
on the length and uniform soundness of the pieces. 

Perronet gives the following proportions from ex- 
periment: 


Oak 125 
Willow Pe 
Fir 9 
Poplar 78 
Ash 77 
Elm * 


His experiments were made on short specimens. 

Muschenbroek says, the relative strength of pieces 
of wood against compression, is as the cube of their 
diameter directly and inversely as the square of the 
length. This is after some investigations of Euler. 
They are founded upon principles that are somewhat 
dubious. He merely assumes a certain value for 
what he calls the rigour of the beam or post, with- 
out much inquiry as to the way in which that rigour 
is effected. 

The resistance increases much faster than the area 
of the section; and in so far as the failure arises from 
bending, this observation becomes of the utmost im- 
portance. We can frequently confine the bending to 
one direction only, in which, by placing the greater 
dimension, we will vastly strengthen the post with- 
out increasing the scantling. This principle has been 
forced upon the attention of the carpenter in the 
case of cross strains ; and joists and rafters have gra- 
dually become thinner and deeper. But we doubt 
whether the majority of carpenters have even thought 
whether a square upright, in a partition of 6 inches, 
or one of 4 inches by 9, is the Best. Vet the latter 


will be trussed sidewiee in the building, and its resist- 


ance to bending in the direction of its breadth, is at 
least three times as great as the other. 

We shall have occasion to resume this subject. 
Our investigations respecting it can be pursued with 
much more facility, when we comprehend the prin- 
ciples of the transverse strength of timber. 

Experiments on this kind of strain should be mul- 
tiplied. It is that against which we must guard in 
the most difficult and delicate cases which come un- 
der the consideration of the engineer. But such ex- 
periments must be entrusted to men of science; for 
we see that the modifications arising from bending, 
&c. are so great, that a set of them made in the form 
most likely to be adopted, would be so completely 
anomalous, as to afford no rule of practice whatever, 
We must attend particularly to the manner in which 
the fracture is produced; we must endeavour to dis- 
cover the means of opposing it. Thus we know, 
that friable matter, as stone, cracks obliquely under 


Pressure, and the pieces slide along the surface of 
' „ hae 
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fracture; that fibrous matter, as wood, splits longitu- 
dinally, and bulges out. Now, both of these may be 
prevented by hooping, and that even loosely... On 
the other hand, should the interior fibres of the tims 
ber yield, by penetrating through the softer parts, 
we may condense the whole, by driving the hoops 
tight along a very gentle taper. By this means again, 
we diminish the diameter of the strained part, and, 
consequently, expose it more to the risk of bending. 
This last may be obviated by thin flanges, cross 
bridles, and trusses. An increase of the diameter 
acts both as a hoop againet bulging out, and as a truss 
against bending Pees 
If, by these several or by similar precautions, we 
can reduce the strain to an absolute crush, there is no 


question but we shall have resistances vastly greater 


than what have been usually experienced, and to 
which, in truth, it is difficult to perceive any limit. 
The science of carpentry consists, indeed, entirely in 
the reduction of all strains to this one; and after all 
we do not yet know in what situation this resistance 


acts most favourably. There is a most extensive 


field here for research, but all that can be done by 
an individual is to regret, that while so little progress 
has been made in forwarding this enquiry, the neces- 
sary experiments are beyond the means of a private 
person. We shall at present, therefore, take it for 
granted, that the resistance to compression among 
the particles, is much the same as that against dis- 
tension. It is highly probable, that this is the case 
just at the beginning of the strain. And although 
this principle, when applied to practice, becomes liable 
to great modifications for the strength increases ra- 
pidly with an increased diameter, while it diminishes 
greatly by increasing the length—yet. we shall per- 
ceive the reason of these modifications much more 
distinctly, as we proceed in our investigations respect» 
ing other strains. : „ 0 0 


III. Of the Lateral Resiviance: 


0 


9 


The piece may be crushed across, as when a pin The lateral 
or a tenon fails, or a joist gives way at thie wall, where resistance 
we have the strength of one section to overcome; or much the 
when a piece is torn out crosswise by a square ed- same as the- 
ged tool; in which case we have the united strength direct. 


of the two sections. Some experiments were made 
by the late Dr Robison, with a view to determine 
the resistance to this strain. . 2 i 
Two iron bars were disposed horizontally, at an 
inch distance; a third hung perpendicularly between 
them, being supported by a pin made of the substance 
to be examined. This pin was made of a prismatic 
form, so as to fit exactly in the holes in the three bara, 
which were made very exact, and of the same size 
and shape. A scale was suspended at the lower end 
of the perpendicular bar, and loaded till it tore out 
that part of the pin which filled the middle hole. 
This weight was evidently the measure of the later - 
al cohesion of two sections. The side bars were 
made to grasp the middle bar pretty strongly between 
them, that there might, be no distance interposed be- 
tween the opposite pressures. This would have com- 
bined the energy of a lever with the purely transverse 
pressure. For the same reason, it was necessary that 


. 
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internal parts of the holes should be no smaller 
than the edges. Great irregularities occurred in the 
first experiments from this cause, because the — 
were somewhat tighter within than at the edges; but 
when this was corrected, they were ext y regu- 
lar. He em three sets of holes, viz. a circle, a 
mi (which was occasionally made as rectan 
whose length was twice its breadth,) and an equila- 
In all these experiments, the strength 
appeared exactly proportional to the area of the sec- 
tion, and quite dent of its figure or position : 
but it was considerably above the direct cohesion ; 
that is, it took considerably more than twice the force 
to tear out this middle piece, than to tear the pin 
asunder by a direct pull. A piece of fine freestone re · 
quired 205 pounds to pull it directly asunder, and 575 
to break it in this way. The difference was very con- 
stant in any one substance, but varied from 4ds to — 8 
in different kinds of matter, being smallest in bodi 
of a fibrous texture. But indeed he could not make 
the trial on any bodies of considerable cohesion, be- 
cause they required such forces as his apparatus 
could not support. Chalk, clay baked in the sun, 
baked sugar, brick, and free-stone, were the strongest 
that he could examine. rod 9 

Me conceive that a good reason may be given why 
the resistance to the strain should be greater than the 
direct cohesion, - The exterior line of particles is su 
by those behind. Before any remarkable shift 

n the place of the exterior line takes place, the co- 
hesion of the whole section may be called into action. 
This will certainly be the case with the granular and 
less compressible kinds of matter. But this is not all. 
The lateral motion of the first particle will, to a cer- 
tain be communicated to that adjoining and 
within it; this will, in its turn, exert a similar resist- 
ance, and communicate the force still farther. The 
pressure, therefore, is not confined to the area of sec- 
tion, but is propagated intd the body of the beam; it 
not only forces each particle to slide along its neigh- 
bour, squeezing and crushing those which are in the 
neighbourhood of the section of fracture, but like- 


wise tearing them away from those on the side oppo- 


site to the pressure. Fibrous matter, such as timber, 
must especially act in this way. We cannot expect 
— el 2 once, unless where the 
motion is exceedingly rapid, as in the penetration of 
cannon- shot. The fibre will yield — and 
bend. The bending will be propagated into the 
beam, to a distance which we cannot well tell, but 
which seems proportional to the tenacity of the fi- 
bre. At length, it will yield much in the same way 
as it does to à direct pull; which accounts for the 
smaller excess of strength found in fibrous bodies. 

This case is, ore, by no means so simple as 
may appear. Although there be reason to believe 
that the strength is ional to the surface of 
the section, we should think it advisable that the 
beating surface should be as wide and flat as possible, 


for all matter is compressible, and wood, especially, 


is most so across. the fibre. Should the part, there- 
fore, which first receives the strain be narrow or- 
thin, it is possible that the fibres may be crip- 
pled or give way ere those intended to support them 
cancel be brought into action. This principle 
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should always be kept in view in the formation of te- 
pons — orien joi ts — similar kind, and x . 
pears nown to the intelligent carpenter. 

same thing is frequently aimed at, by making the te- 
non long, and giving it a deep hold in the mortice. 
Such a practice gives no additional strength what- 
ever ; it is even injurious. For if the tenon bear up- 
on the interior part of the mortice instead of the out- 
er edge, the strain comes to act upon it with the ener- 
gy of a lever, and may thus be increased in any de- 
gree. The bearing side of the tenon being no longer 
than sufficient to give a firm hold, the end may be 
bevelled above, till flush with the upper side of the 
beam. We may trust to every square inch of the sec- 
tion of such a tenon the weight stated under the first 
head; for though experiments shew it to bear more, 
it is as well that this excess of strength should not 
be depended on. : 

t we have now stated may throw some light 
upon the resistance which a wedge or tree nail affords 
to compression. It is obvious that this must chiefly 
depend on the structure of the timber; and we have 
hardly any experiments worthy of memory upon the 
subject. 

. Respecting. the resistance to splitting, and that 
which hinders a piece of straight-grained timber from 
sliding out in the direction of the fibre, we are equal- 
ly at a loss for information. The strength is, with- 
out doubt, proportion’l to the surface of fracture, 
but we cannot state its amount. Straight fibred tim- 
ber is very weak in this way, and the,reason is obvi- 
ous; itis the cohesion of the soft connecting matter, 
and not of the woody fibre, that we have to resist the 
strain. 

Emerson has said, that tough wood» such as elm 
or ash, across the grain, is from seven to eight, or 
even ten times weaker than when strained in the di- 
rection of the fibre. These woods may be supposed, 
therefore, to resist a force tending to split them, or 
to tear out the heel of a mortice, with Soul 700 lbs. 
on the square inch of the surface of fracture. But 
he says, that the wood of straight fibre which easily 
splits, such as fir, is 16, 18, or 20 times weaker than 
in the length of the fibres. ‘Their resistance will, in 
that case, be from 250 to 300 lbs. per square inch of 
section. : 

Me have now considered those strains in which the 
cohesion of the timber is. directly opposed to the 
straining force. We have sound reason to regret, 
that the paucity of the experiments hitherto made on 
the direct cohesion, has prevented us from giving 
such satisfactory information respectiag the corre- 
sponding strength as might be wished. We regret 
this the more, as it is to some one of these simple 
kinds that the nter should endeavour to reduce 
e other: he is then sure of benefiting by the 
whole cohesive strength of his materials. In the 
others, or compound strains, he has not the same ad- 
vantage. N 

vo 0 
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The variety of compound strains is inexhaustible; Compound 
we can only be expected here to treat of the simplest strains, 


and most important. 
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Theory of IV. Of the Resistance to Cross Strains. 
Carpentry. , . 
—— Tue usual form of this strain is when the points of 
bearing are at some distance from each other, and the 
load is somewhere applied between them. This case 
has attracted the attention of many writers, and has 
been made the subject of numerous experiments. The 
benefit derived from these experiments, however, has 
not been so great as might have been expected; and 
we are yet very far from being able, with precision, 
to determine the strength of timber against a cross 
strain. 
The cross The first who attempted to give any theory for the 
strain in- transverse strength of timber was the celebrated Ga- 
vestigated lileo. He supposes the prismatic body, ABCD, is 
5 ſixed at one end into a wall, from which it projects 
CxIIl. horizontally, and is acted on by the weight W, hang - 
Fig. 2. ing from the farther end. Let the body be supposed 
to break across in any line EF. In the instant of 
fracture, the surface EF is supposed to exert every- 
where an equal cohesion. As the section across is, 
therefore, everywhere the same, it is evident that the 
energy of the weight W will increase with the length 
of the lever CF, and of course the greatest strain will 
be just at the wall, and in the line DA. The action 
at the point C tends to make the body ABCD turn 
round the point D as round a centre; and therefore 
the parts at AH must separate from each other in 
the horizontal direction. If we suppose all the par- 
ticles in the section AD to be exerting an equal force, 
and that the disruption takes place at once, then the 
total force may be supposed accumulated in the cen- 
tre of magnitude or gravity G; and the energy of 
the weight W, at the instant of fracture, will be to 
the absolute.strength of the beam in resisting a direct 
pull, as the distance of the centre G from D, to the 
length DC. rit 
Now if the beam be rectangular, the centre of mag- 
nitude G will be in the middle of its height or depth 
AD; wherefore we should have for the strength of 
the beam as the length of the bearer to half its 
depth, so the absolute cohesion in length to the 
transverse strength. ' Wilke 
It will be improper for us to pursue this view of 
the subject any farther. It has led to very erroneous 
conclusions: and, from being all that is to be found 
in our common treatises, has become, in them, the 
foundation of very false maxims of practice. 
‘And ita Succeeding writers, such as Mariotte, Leibnitz, 
riotte. &c. have perceived that this supposition of equal co- 
hesion, exerted by all the particles in the instant of 
fracture, was not conformable to the proceeding of 
nature. We know that there is no body, however 
hard, but is somewhat extended before breaking. 
When a force is applied across the beam at C, the 
beam is bent downwards, becoming convex on the 
upper side. That side is therefore on the stretch, 
and the particles at AH being farther removed from 
each other, are exerting greater cohesive forces. We 
know, that these greater forces are, while the body 


is. not crippled, proportional to the extensions. 


Suppose, then, the beam to be so much bended, 
that the particles at AH are just giving wayz it 
is plain that a total fracture must immediately en- 


sue, for the force which exceeds the whole cohe-: 


sion of the particle at A, and a certain’ portion of 
the cohesion of the rest, will still more exceed the 
cohesion of the particle next within A, and a smaller 
portion of the cohesion of the rest. Now, since the 
force of any fibre is as its distance from the ful- 
crum D, in order to find the amount of the whole, 
take DM=z, DA=a, and the greatest force of the 
exterior fibre AH= f, then the force of any fibre 


MN, being (DA: DM:: 4:2 79 and from 


the usual fluxionary notation, the force of a fibre x 


will be 1 * this resists the strain by the leverage 


2 „ 


MD=z. Its energy therefore is fis, and that of 


f 
a 
æ a is 3. Fa. Now fa is the force of absolute co- 
hesion, and therefore the force resisting the trans- 
verse strain is the same as if the whole absolute co- 
hesion were accumulated in a point G at one-third 
of AD from D. f * i ; 
This hypothesis assigns a smaller relative strength 
to the beam than the hypothesis of Galileo. In that, 
the section is supposed to have an energy equal to 
half the absolute strength of the rectangular beam. 
In this it is found to be only one-third. 


9 x? x — . 7 ) 
the whole section, or St = i X 725, which when 
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But ere we proceed to draw any conclusions from Their theo- 
what we have now stated, it will be proper to ob- ries — 
serve, that even this supposition does not fully ex- cient. 


plain the mechanism of the transverse strain. The 
force bending the body ABCD, not only stretches 
the fibres on the convex side of the beam, but com- 
presses the lower or concave side. There must be 
some material support as a fulcrum for the lever when 


Effects of 


compressi- 


it stretches the fibres or tears them asunder, and this bility. 


can be found in no other way than from those par- 
ticles which are thus compressed. Let CDG be 
considered as a bent lever, ef the fulcrum DE; 
by means of which the weight W, and ‘cohesion of 
the surface AD, are in equilibrio. We know that 
the pressure on D will be the same as if the other 
pressures were both — to that point, each in its 

roper direction. The pressure at G is to that at 
C, as DC to DG. Completing, therefore, the pa- 
rallelogram GC, and drawing the diagonal KD, it 
will express the direction and magnitude of the 
equivalent pressure on the fulcrum D. This pres- 
sure is opposed, by the resistance to compression of 
the particles towards D, which may be expressed by 
DC; and, again, by the cohesion of the particles in 
the line of section DA, which of course is expressed 
by DG. The particle D is not only pushed back- 
ward, but drawn downward. This 2 observation 


is 8 verified. Take a stick of soft wax and bend 


it gently, the lower or concave side will be observed 
to swell out, and the convex side to get flat before it 
cracks and gives way. Take a parcel of the leaves 
of this book, and holding them firmly together at 
two parts of the edge so as to gire them adhesion, 
attend to the effects of bending them, the leaves in 
the hollow side will bulge out and separate, those on 
the opposite side become flat and clap closely toge- 
ther, Attend now to the cracks and fissures, that is, 
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or even exceed AD. The experiments of Duhamel Theory of 
show this to be remarkably the case in willow, and Carpeutry. 


which are to be seen among the Jeaves; 
much room for observation, and will be 
found to give notions of the effect of the trans- 
verse strain ; parcel may be bent so much, that 
every leaf will separate to the very last, which there- 
fore is the only one that resists the folding by its 
cohesion. The open part of the rest shows us the 
form of the splinter IRS, Fig. 3. which would fly 
off, were not the mattér so coherent. It is some- 
what triangular, and the direction of its sides appears 
to be much the same with KD, and its correspondent 


the 


on the de side. Slacken the parcel on one side, 


and pin 


ce amon 
8 


again, observe the slide which has taken 
the leaves. Thus the cohesion of the 
has an important effect in the transverse 
strength of beams. And, of balks cut out of the 
same tree in different ways, that in which the layers 
are on edge, will always bear much more than 
that in which they lie on their sides. This cohesion 
is not only useful in preventing slipping, but also in 
venting the fibres on the concave side from part- 
too easily from the rest. This consideration is 
importance, especially in the building up of gir- 
ders, and the formation of masts. It shows that we 
must not be too hasty in saying, that fir should al- 
ways be chosen for the sides made hollow by the 
strain, in preference to oak, merely because it is 


stronger as a pillar, though oak be tougher as a tie, 


are o circumstances to be thought of. 

The fibres of fir have little lateral cohesion; and un- 
less we can secure them, and contrive to bring them 
all into action, we may be led into serious mistakes. 
But let us now examine the mathematical conse- 
uences which this last supposition involves. Let 
ARSB, Fig. 4., be the vertical section of a beam 
so constituted, that when the beam is loaded at one 
end with the weight W, the fibres in CR are ina 
state of compression; while those in CA are ina state 
of extension, that in the instant of fracture any par- 
ticle in CA, as E, adheres by the force Ee, and one 
in CR, as F, resists or repels with the force F/. 
The force of each particle being expressed in this 
way, some line a D, limits the whole of these or- 
dinates, and the area 4 D A, expresses the total 
force of adhesion, while DR r expresses the force of 
repulsion. Should the force of each particle be pro- 
ional to the extension or compression, which is 
1555 robable, at least for the safer strains, then 
a. . Dr will be straight lines; and if the resist- 
ance to compression be exactly equal to the resistance 
to a similar extension, a Dy will be one straight line. 
But this is not to be expected; for in most bodies 
which are tolerably firm, the resistance to compression 
is likely to be the most considerable; and therefore 
the ordinates Ee are likely to be smaller than F. 
But since the weight W is understood to act perpen- 
dicularly to the length of the beam, the adhesion and 
repulsion in the section of fracture must be equal, and 


therefore the area of AD a equal to the area DR. 


Now we have said, that in firm bodies, for the most 


part, the ordinates Ee are smaller than Ey, the pe 
pendicular AD must therefore be longer than DPR, 


and the neutral point D nearer the lower side of the 
- Jo '+ effort of the weight W, while the centre of repul- 


beam. N 5 
In soft and compressible bodies, RD may 
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even in pine. He took 24 pieces of young willow, 
nearly of the same size, and formed them into bars 
of 3 feet long, 14 inch square, taking care to have the 
heart of the tree in the centre; supporting these by 

rops 4ths of an inch from each end, he broke them 
by weights hung on at the middle. , 

ithe mean weight borne by six entire bars was 
5 bs. 

e next cut two of the bars one-third through 
with the saw, and filled up the draft witha wedge of 
dry oak. The mean of these was 551 lbs. 

He cut two others one half through, and wedged 
up the cut as before ; and although one of them broke 
short on account of a concealed knot on the lower 
side, yet the mean of weight borne by these was 
542 lbs. 

He cut another set of six bars, three quarters 
through in the same way, and the mean weight borne 
was 5305 lbs. a . 

It is worthy of remark, that one of these last, 
when loaded with 435 lbs. was unloaded, and a thicker 
wedge put in place of the first slip of oak, it then 
broke only with 576 lbs. Had it been successively 
supplied with thicker wedges, it might possibly have 
carried a great deal more. 

From these experiments, it is evident that more 
than two-thirds of the thickness, or perhaps three- 
fourths of it, does not contribute by its tension to 
the strength of the original bar. The compressibi- 
lity of this kind of timber, appears much greater than 
its dilatability, and some pe experiments of Du- 
hamel seem to confirm this. 

He has also given us some experiments on Baltic 
fir. The battens he employed were three feet long, 
fifteen lines thick, and seven broad. 

Two such bars, when entire, bore 144 lbs. 9oz. 
at a medium; three bars sawn one-third through in 
four places, and the cuts fitted with slips of ‘hard 
a — 132 lbs. R “i 

wo others, cut way through in four places, 
bore 146 Ibs. 7ioz. . 

Two others, cut two-thirds through in four places, 
bore 136 lbs. 154 oz. 

One bar had a cut made on one side of a foot long, 
and half an inch deep, the space filled with a piece 
of oak, it bore 509 lbs. 

Another, when the cut was only one-fourth of an 
inch deep, bore 554 lbs. 

5 entire bar, of equal dimensions, bore 576 lbs. 
nearly. 

mere that the oak is more compressible than 
the ur. 

The point D being the centre of fracture, the 
centre of effort of the attractive forces will be found 
as in the last hypothesis. Let this be E, if the beam 
AS be a rectangular prism, the distance DE is one- 
third of DA. In like manner, the centre of the re- 


pulsive forces F will be similarly situated with respect 


to the line AR. The distance between these two 
points will be the shorter arm of the lever, by the 
energy of which, the force of attraction resists the 


sions serves as the fulcrum; or if we choose to con- 
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Theory of sider it so, by which the repulsions oppose the effort 
Carpentry. of W, the centre of compressions acting as a fulcrum, 


Estimated 


If we suppose the extension in the instant of frac- 
ture to be equal to the compression, then the dis- 
tances of the centres of effort from the neutral point 
D are equal, and the sum of them, or length of that 
arm of the lever by which the cohesion acts, is equal 
to one-third of the whole depth. 

The point D, therefore; becomes the virtual ful- 
crum of the lever, by which the forces of attraction 
and repulsion in the section AR resist fracture: the 
action of the part above D is precisely the same as 
in the last hypothesis; and in a rectangular beam, 
upon the supposition of the force increasing as the 
extension, the centre of effort’ E will be at one-third 
the distance DA from D. But in addition to this, 
the resistance to compression in the part DR acts 

precisely in the same way, and its effect may be sup- 
posed condensed in thé centre F at one-third of DR 
from D; the whole resisting energy will therefore be 
the absolute» cohesion of DA drawn into one-third 
DA, and added to the force of repulsion in DR 
drawn into one-third DR. If we suppose the forces 
of adhesion and repulsion to be equal, DR and DA 
will be equal, and taking, as before, a the whole 
depth, f the force of a fibre, whether against com- 
pression or dilatation, the energy of the section 
will be z axiaf+taxiaf=ia’f, that is, the 
whole absolute strength may be conceived to act at 
the distance of one-sixth of the depth of the beam 
from the fulcrum ; or the absolute strength is to the 
resistance to cross strain as the length of the beam 
to one sixth of its depth. 

We have found, then, that the principle of com- 
pression makes an important change in our views of 
the strength of timber. It shows the transverse 
strength to be only one half of what the supposition 
of Mariotte, and only one third of what the hypo- 
thesis of Galileo had made it: The difference might 
be still greater, were the body much more contrac- 
tible than expansible. For in that case, the quantity 
of fibres in a state of expansion being smaller, would 


not only have less force in themselves, but would act 


with a shorter arm of the lever. Thus, in the same 
figure as before, suppose DA=4AR, and we have 
DE= AR, the resistance of the upper or dilated 
part would be 4 a fx a, and the resistance of the 
lower part being the same, the whole is 4, d ½ or 
nearly 2 of the strength which Mariotte’s supposition 
would give. 

Observe, that «although a body may, by the faci- 
lity of extension, be readily bent or broken, though 


not very compressible, yet in this respect the other 


with. diffi- 
eulty. 


two theories would not be found so very erroneous, 
as it is the resistance to extension alone which they 
have considered. 

It would be of vast service in calculating the 
strength of timber, if we could distinguish, even 
with tolerable correctness, the amount of the fibres 


under compression from those which were in a state 


of dilatation; or, what would be much the same, could’ 
we learn what proportion there is between the com- 
pressibility and extensibility of the timber. But this 
is matter of fact, and not to be looked for as the re- 
sult of any theory. The strain now under considers 


* 
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ation seems the best calculated for prosecuting this 
research. Thus, if we find that a piece of fir timber 
an inch square, requires 9000 lbs. to pull it directly 
asunder, and that 150 Ibs. will break it transversely, 
by acting ten inches from the section of fracture, we 
may conclude that the neutral point is in the middle 
of the depth, and that the attractive and repulsive 
forces are equal. an: ; — 

We should imagine that the sensible compressions 
in fibrous bodies, as timber, are likely to be much 
greater than the real corpuseular extensions. An 
undulated fibre can only be drawn strait, and then 
corpuscular extension begins; but it may be bent 
up and coiled to an indefinite degree, without alter- 
ing much the situation of its particles, and of course 
without affecting sensibly the corpuscular compres- 
sion. ) : 
We might pursue this enquiry to a great extent, 
but it is rather foreign to our present object; we 
shall find some other opportunity of returning to it; 
and, in the mean time, hasten to draw practical in- 
ferences from what we have stated. 145 

It is worthy of remark, that in all the hypotheses 
for expressing the resistance to fracture, the strength 
of the beam is as the breadth and square of the depth 
directly, and length inversely; the only difference 
among them being in the value of the constant nu- 
merical coefficient. 

The strength, therefore, of a beam depends chief- 


ly on its depth, or rather on that dimension which is 


in the direction of the strain, and this is confirmed by 
constant experience. The strongest joist which can 
be cut out ofa round log, is not that which contains 
the greatest quantity of timber, but that which has 
the breadth into the square of its depth the greatest 
possible. Take AC the diameter of the log =a, 
Fig. 5., the breadth of the joist DC = a, its depth 
DA will be =.,/AC*—DC? V -, and the pro- 
duct AD* x DC, that is # (a-) must be a max - 
imum, and therefore its fluxion a* c—3z*2=0,or 


2 1 
a*= 327 and 2 5 =a 25 = 577 a, and ma- 


king cE = 3 Ac, the perpendicular ED cutting the 
circumference in D, determines the breadth and depth 


* 
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of the joist. The triangles ADC, AFC having the 


same base, they are as the altitudes FH, DE; that 
which has the greatest altitude is AFC, half of the 
inscribed square. The joist ABCD is not only 
stronger than A GCF, but is also lighter and cheaper. 
The strength of the two are as 10 to 9.186, their 
weight and bulks are as 10 to 10.607; the joist 
ABCD is, therefore, nearly 15 per cent. better than 
AGCF. vil 
Te strongest joist which has a given girt, is that 
of which the depth is twice the breadth; for let 
AD+DC the half girt =a, and AD the depth g, 
then the breadth, or DC—a—z, the strength is as 
a -s, and when that is a maximum 2 - 2° 
= 0 or 2 eg, that is, the depth must be one third 
of the girt, or twice the breadth. In joists of the 
same content of timber, the thinnest placed on edge 
is the strongest. Gs shia 4. 
Upon the same principles hollow tubes are stiffer: 
than solid rods, containing the same quantity of mat- 
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ter, of which principle we have some beautiful in- 


stances in the quills of birds, the bones of animals, 


che stalks of reeds and grasses, &c. ; and our best en- 
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"infinite. 


makes will also be 


ers now imitate this procedure of nature in form- 
1 mill axles, — and the like, of cast iron 
yx 4 


But another maxim which we find given by wri- 
ters of reputation is not to be relied on. A triangu- 
lar bar projecting from a wall with a weight at its 
extremity, is said to be thrice as strong when one side 
is uppermost as it will be when one angle is upper- 
most. This is only true upon the first and second 
hypotheses, where no account is taken of the com- 
pression of the concave side. Having already shown 


the falsity of this principle, we would observe, 


that in the Nay te of an equal resistance to 
condensation and dilatation, it is a matter of indif- 
ference which side of such a bar is uppermost; for 
if the broad side be favourable for resisting dila- 
tation, the opposite angle is equally unfavourable for 
resisting compression. Should the resistance to com- 
pression be very great, the proposition would be but 
partly true, for, in truth, it supposes that resistance 
Now we know that, in many kinds of tim- 
ber, the fibres undergoing compression are more nu- 
merous than those which are in dilatation. In such 
cases the reverse of this proposition is the truth, and 
the bar will be ve with the broadside to resist 
the compression, ‘The exact mode of action is by no 
means so readily discovered in this particular case ; 
but as this theorem has given rise to several erroneous 
maxims of practice, we shall endeavour to give the 
reader a correct idea of it, by subjecting the simpler 
case to mathematical investigation. 

Let ABC be the cross section of fracture of the tri- 
angular bar; MN the neutral line, or separation be- 


tween the parts compressed and those dilated; oprg. 
0 


an indefinitely thin slip of the fibres. The lengt 
the slip op will be proportional to its distance from 
the angle ; the stretch or compression which it un- 
dergoes, will be proportional to its distance from the 
neutral line ; and upon the supposition formerly made, 
of the resisting force being proportional to the ten- 
sion, being the law of elastic bodies, the resistance it 
portional to that distance. Last- 
ly, the lever by which it acts in resisting a bend or 
fracture, is the same distance, and therefore its ener- 
y is as the square of its distance from MN. Take 
is distance DE, and making DC, MN b, we 
have for the length of the slip op, CD: MN: : CE: op, 


or a 15 4— a: bn, its breadth is æ, its magni- 
tude opqr is ba F8s, and making, as before, f the 
force of each fibre exerted at the greatest distance a, 
the strength of this will be as 9 at the 
distance æ; its energy therefore by means of the le- 
verage r, 822 3 2. The fluent of which, 


3 
or total energy, is . which, when x 
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1 4 1 
is = a, becomes ul lalfx 34. 
That is, as }abf ts the absolute cohesion of 


the triangle CMN; the actual force is as if the ab- 
solute cohesion of MNe acted at the distance of g of 
its perpendicular from the neutral line MN, which is 
the solution usually given for the transverse strength 
of the triangle. 

Before proceeding farther we may observe, that this 
shews us the ratio of the strength of a square, or 
rhomboidal joist, lying on edge, compared with the 
same joist lying on one side. Upon the supposition 
of the equality of compression and dilatation, the 
triangle below will just exert the same strength as 
the one above, and the whole will be as if twice the 
absolute cohesion of the half beam, that is, as if the 
absolute cohesion of the whole beam were exerted at 
the distance of one sixth of the half diameter from the 
centre. In the other case it will be as if the abso- 
lute cohesion were exerted at the distance of one- 
third of the side from the centre, and therefore it is 
stronger in the proportion of 166 to 118. But it 
Wut be cee, that the supposition of equal com- 
pression and dilatation is the most unfavourable for 
the diagonal position, the strength of the broadest 
2 of the beam being lost by being in the neutral 

ne. * 


Let us next inquire into the action of the broader 
part of the triangles, viz. MA BN. Here, as before, 
the length of the slip , increases with the dis- 
tance from C, and calling DF = &, we find, 


aia-paribisrb ps 


and, by 8 is before, the energy of the whole 
"3 


3 b. F- 

MABN will be 3 ok 4 
It is evident that we cannot, in this case, take æ 
upon the supposition of equality of compression and 
dilatation. t us, therefore, assume the whole 
énergy of the side AN, to be equal to that of the 


side MCN, then making . 2 rr @ bf, 


4a*~ 
we find 
; 3 2 
8 1 412 and 3 * ＋ 4% * =a’, 


and taking the root of this equation, we get x 21783 


or nearly a, in which case it must be observed that 
the fibres of the broad side are strained little more 
than one half of those at the opposite edge. It is 
rhaps possible, therefore, that a triangular bar may 
il at the edge, and yet not be broken by the strain, 
it would be very desirable that experiments were made 
on this point. 

Upon the principle of equality of compression and 
dilatation, which is certainly the most probable at the 
beginning of the bending, it does not appear how the 
superabundant strength of the broad side of the beam 
can be brought into action ; its superiority, therefore, 
in one position over another, is a mere deception of 
hypothesis, But if we suppose the 8 
and dilatibility different, which without doubt is ul- 
timately the case in most bodies, (thus oak carries 


* 
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‘TI of less than fir asa pillar, but more as a tie,) then we side (as No. 2.) will be much better, since its place I f 
Carpentry. 8 mur the eater breadth of the wan of the will be, in a great measure, sup lied by the tenon; 0 fe 
bar to become useful in resisting a strain; but this is but towards the middle (No. 3.) will be the best of Puate tae 


all, since the parts near the neutral line are suffering CXII. 

little or no strain, and even there it should be placed Fig. 7, No, 

towards the concave side rather than the convex. 2, 3, 4, ö. 
When a fish, or strap, is to be applied to a piece of 

timber, it must be applied to the convex side, as Nos. 

4 and 5. a ek 4 
Though we have supposed, hitherto, that the beam Beams sup- 

is fixed in a wall, and strained by a load at the outer ported at 

end, it is not difficult to extend the results we have both ends 

got to the more usual case of a beam supported at 


a question of fact and not of theory, and, according to 
circumstances, the bar may be best situated either 
way. In the mean time, it is a question of high im- 
portance to the engineer; for until it be ascertained, 
it is evident that the form of flanges, scantlings of 
trusses, & c. must be left entirely to chance, and in 
making them he may, instead of strengthening his 
work, be only adding a cumbrous load. 

We may collect from the above enquiry that our 


Plarr of its distance from the vertex, and therefore & of Let AB, Fig. 8, be such a beam, resting on the Fig. 8. 
(XII. the altitude of the triangle: At that time the verti- props E, F, and bearing the weight W on its middle 
Fig. 6. cal part being on full stretch, we have its energy act- C. It is clear that the pope E, F, between them, 
ing at 4 of & of the altitude of the triangle from the bear the whole weight of W ; and that the resistance 
neutral line MN, and the part CMN will be to the of E, F, produces a strain exactly the same as if two 
whole bar as the squares of the altitudes CD and CR, weights e, , together equal to W, were hung at the 
viz. 9? : 144=81 : 196, that is, the energy of the verti- ends of the beam à b, balanced at the prop e; only 
cal part of the triangle is 445 of the absolute cohe- the forces will have the opposite direction. In this ; 
sion, acting at the distance of n of the depth or al- case, we know, that the weights e and f will be to dl. 
titude; the other, or trapezoidal part, must of course each other inversely, as their distances from the prop 
be exerting the same energy, so that in triangular c. That is, e: : : bd: da; the ends a and b tend 
bars we may suppose the absolute cohesion acting at to descend, and the beam to part in the section DC. 
the distance of. O88, or about 7, of the depth of the The situation of each half is therefore the same as 
triangular bar from the neutral line: or the absolute if the other were built into a wall as far as the part 
strength is to the resistance to cross strain, as the CD; thence we conclude that a beam, which is sup- 
length of this beam to about I of its depth, so that ported at both ends, and loaded in the middle, will 
it is little more than half the strength of a rectangle carry twice as much as a beam which projects half 
of equal depth, and the same contents. its length from a wall, and loaded at the extremity. . 
We may learn from this case of how much impor- It is evident that the cross strain produced in CD 
tance it is that the compression should be attended is the greatest; and that it diminishes as we pass to- 
to. By neglecting to do so, some writers of reputa- wards the end of the beam. For the same force f 
tion have fallen into serious mistakes. There is ano- acts in gh by a shorter lever bg. If we suppose the 
ther case, similar to this, given by Emerson and others: weight .W shifted off to G, then the pressure on A 
it is said that a hollow tube becomes stronger by is as GB, and the lever by which it acts at GH is 
bringing the interior opening nearer to the side, whic AG; the effort is therefore as AG xX GB, or as the 
becomes concave by the strain; but like the above, product of the two segments of the beam. det 
this depends entirely on the relation between the © Again, the strain at CD will be as GBx AD, 
compressibility and dilatibility of the materials which will also be the strain at GH, when the same 
of the tube. In like manner we reject the proposi- weight is applied at CD. We are now therefore 
tions said to point out the strongest position of a sufficiently informed as to the strains produced on 
beam having a trapezodial section, and others of the one part of the timber, by loads laid on at any other 
same kind usually given by authors; they are merely part. : ved 
deceptions of hypotheses. The truthis, that in most Suppose, next, the ends of the beam prolonged be- 
kinds of timber the position of the beam is just the yond the props to the points M and N, and to be 
reverse of that usually recommended. In most of there firmly held down, the beam will be able to bear 
them we shall find the compressibility to be much twice the load W that it carried before. For sup. 
greater than the dilatation, The greater dimension pose the part CD to be sawn through, the weight 
must, therefore, be thrown to that side which islike- is just sufficient to break it at A and B; and another 
ly to be compressed, anda beam broader on one side weight of equal magnitude would have been required 
than the other will be strongest with the broad to overcome the cohesion at CD, independent of the 
side uppermost, when it is supported at the two exterior support. 
ends. r BR Il may appear from this, that the joists of floors 
Useful In stone, however, the reverse is most likely to would be stronger by being built firmly into the walls. 
maxims. be the case; but is needless now to go farther, the But the hold that is thus obtained is much too short 
reader must perceive that the whole is matter of ex- to be of great service; and besides, it acts as a power- 
periment. oe : ful lever, in tending to shatter the wall. But when 
Me may see the propriety of several maxims, which joists can be carried across partitions, purlins extend- 
have been long familiar to the experienced workman. ed to three or more truss frames, or rafters extended 
Aon If a mortice is to be cut out of a beam, the worst over the purlins, &c. it is of great importance to make 
Fig. 7. place is to take it out of that side which becomes them in one piece, as they are then of double the 
No. 1. convex by the strain, as (Fig. 7. No. 1.) The concave strength. a 


triangular section will begin to give way at the point, 
when the distance of the neutral line from the base is 


* 


both ends, and loaded in the middle. 


28 


Tig. 10, 


Pig. 11. 
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Let us now proceed to the strain which arises from 
a load distributed uniformly over the beam; of which 
kind the weight of the itself is one of the 
‘most important. . 

We must suppose the whole of the load thus dif- 
fused, to be united in its centre of gravity, which, in 
the case of uniform distribution, will be the middle 
of the piece. 

Thus, to find the strain at GH arising from the 
9 of the beam AB, we may suppose the weight 
of the beam accumulated in the point D, and the 
strain, which the weight of a part AD produces at 
GH, will be as the weight AD x DA x GB. 

Therefore the strain on the middle of a beam uni- 
formly loaded, is half the weight of the load acting 
by the lever DB; and the strain at. G is half the 
load acting by the lever GB, and is therefore greatest 
of all at the point D, or in the middle of the beam. 

Since the strain in the various sections of the beam 
also varies considerably, it becomes of importance to 
determine the various proportions of the beam, so 
that it may be equally strong in every part. The 
strength must be everywhere proportioned to the 
strain; should it be anywhere greater, this-addition- 
al power will be useless, for it cannot be brought in- 
to action. 

Suppose the beam fixed in the wall, and strained 
by a load at the extremity. 

If the upper and lower sides are parallel, i. e. if 
the we ye given, the horizontal section must be a 
triangle’; or the two sides are vertical planes, meet- 
ing in an ed 
as we have shown above, is as the breadth, multiplied 
into the seer of the depth, and divided by the 
length. iat the strength may be everywhere the 
same, the breadth must therefore be proportional to 
7 E for the depth is given. See Fig. 9. where 


If the breadth be given, we must have the length 


proportional to the square of the depth, which is 
done by.making the depths the Sedinares of a com- 
mon semiparabola, (Fig. 10.) where BC. CD-. 

If the beam be pyramidal or conical, having its base 
in the upright wall, . e. if its vertical sections be si- 
milar figures, as circles, squares, &c. ; then since d*b 
is as d3, we must form the diameter or side so as to 
have its cube proportional to the length, or so as to 
be the ordinate of the cubic parabola, (Fig. 11.) BC 
=CD3, N ö 

The same forms are proper for the arms of a lever, 


observing that the greater of the three pressures is 


to be applied at the junction of the bases, or thickest 


forms of Figs. 9, 10, 11, are all strong, they 
are not, however, equally stiff; Fig. 9. having the 
upright end, will bend least on the whole; Fig. 10. 
will bend soot A roperty which may have its use in 
c. 


N salaries 
is not necessary, t icall ing, that the 
upper or under side of Fig. 10. should be’ straight. 


It is worthy of remark, that ae zh the different 


beam way, divide the curvature between the 

upper and lower sides, or give the beam any proposed 

camber, In straight-fibred timber, however, we will 
VOL. v. PART II. 


at the extremity. For the strength, 


its whole length. 


p depth being preserved, we may place the produce 
2 Gther 1 : will therefore be likewise proportional to the rect- 
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naturally put the straight face to that side which is 
stretched by the strain ; as well to prevent their parts 
from tearing, as to procure ter stiffness. The 
same remarks thay be applied to the other figures, 
They will occur to the intelligent engineer. It is 
evident that the same remarks and construction will 
apply to a joist which is loaded at a particular point, 
and supported at both ends. It is in the came state 
as the tet above · mentioned. 

When the weight to be —— is uniformly dis- 
tributed over the beam, the forms are considerably 
different from these. 

The strain on any section arises from the weight 
distributed over the beyond it. This weight, 
being distributed uniformly, will be as the length be- 
yond the section, and it may be sup accumula- 
ted in the centre of gravity, which will be in the mid- 
dle of that length; so that it acts with a leverage al- 
80 — —— to the length; and the strain produ- 
ced is therefore proportional to the square of the 
length. Now the strength of the section is as the 
breadth multiplied into the of the depth. 

If the breadth, therefore, be given, that is, if the 
beam must have upright parallel sides, we must make 
the square of the — proportional to the square of 
the length beyond the section, that is, the depth as 
the length; and the beam becomes a triangular prism, 


Theory of 


as Fig. 9. only having the extreme edge at B placed 


not vertically, but horizontally. 

If the depth be given, or if the upper and under 
sides be parallel planes, then the breadth must be 
formed proportional to the square of the length be- 

ond the section; and the beam becomes the same as 
Fig. 10. only placed on the flat side, or the horizontal 
section is formed by arches of the common parabola. 

If the beam must be of a conical or pyramidal 
shape, or rather if the vertical sections must be every- 
where similar figures, then the cube of the diameter 
must be as the square of the distance from the end, 
and the sides of the beam are arches of the.semicubi- 
cal parabola. 


It is evident that the same observations as formerly pA 
made respecting camber may be again repeated here. CxII. 
It will not now be difficult to spply these deduc- Fig. 8. 


tions to the form of a joist uniformly loaded through 


We have already shown that the strain on any-point 
C, Fig. 8; from a load laid on another point G, is 


‘proportional to the rectangle GB x AC, being the 


distances of the points G and C from the ends next 


each. The strains, therefore, which are produced at 


two points on the same side, will be to each other as 
‘their distances from the end; and the strain under the 


load is as the rectangle of the segments on each side, 


and is therefore greatest in the middle. 


For the strain produced at any point G by a load 


‘uniformly distributed, we may suppose the load on 


the part GB accumulated in its centre of gravity, 
which will therefore be distant {GB from B; its ef- 
fort at G will be ional to {GB X GA; and 
the load in the part AG will, for the same reason, 

a strain as {GA x GB ;. the sum of these 


angle of the segments AG and GB; and we have 
the same proportion of strain for the load uniformly 
3s 
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Theory of distributed, as for a load laid on directly at the point 
Carpeutry. G; wherefore, to make.a joist equally strong in all 


PLATE 
CXII. 
Fig. 10. 


8 er 
then the contents, or weight of BCD is an 


its parts against a load laid on dt any point taken at 
random, or against.a lead uniformly distributed over 
it, we must. have the strength ateach point proportzon- 
al to the rectangle under the two segments of the beam. 

If therefore the breadth be given, the square of 
the depth must be everywhere proportional to the 
rectangle of the segments, that is, the depths must be 
the ordinates of an ellipse. 

If the depth be given, the breadth must be as 
AG»x GB. 

If the beam be pyramidal, or have its cross sec- 
tions everywhere similar, the cube of the diameter 
must be as the rectangle of the segments AG x GB. 

The joist which is loaded at some particular point 
will be of equal strength throughout, when the 
strength of each transverse section between the load 
and either end is as the distance from that end. It is 
needless here to repeat the forms, being merely ex- 
tensions of the Figures 9, 10, 11, to the opposite side, 
at the point of support, which here becomes the 
point loaded. 

The strain upon a beam may be merely that ari- 
sing from its own weight. The determination of the 
proper form for such a case is not quite so simple as 
the others, for the very form which is sought must 
be known ere we can discover the weight to be re- 
sisted. 
To consider this subject in a familiar way, it is 
evident that the increase of breadth merely gives no 
additional strength, since the load to be resisted in- 
creases along with it. The increase of length dimi- 
nishes the strength, first, by increasing the eat se- 
condly, by increasing also the leverage with which it 
acts. — 

The increase of the depth, though it brings a pro- 
portionally greater load, yet, since the strength also 
increases as the square of the depth, the resistance to 
fracture increases with the depth; and we may on the 
whole infer, that the power of a beam to carry its 
own weight, is directly as its depth, and inversely as the 
square of the length. We must therefore make these 
two dimensions proportional; that is, the depth CD, 
Fig. 10, the breadth being Fern must be propor- 
tional to the square of the distance BC, or the side 
BDF must be the curve of a common parabola. 

The reader acquainted with the art 5 analysis may 
wish to see this problem resolved in another way. 
Let the distance BC=2, and CD=y, CD d' an in. 
definite small increment of the magnitude, it is equal 


to yx. Its momentum round the fulcrum B is cys. 


“Suppose now that y is as , or as some power of æ, 


4 i 
gry! a 


* y At, of which the fluent or whole momen- 


„ mts l 5 Toy 
tum pare 2 The distance of the centre of gravity 


of BCD from the point B, will be found by dividing 


aa „ amt? e 
* by the Feth VIZ. m+1 the result is m2’ 


cular pressure. 
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and the distance of the same point from e is ĩ - © 


* 


A n 
m+2 sang 


| ) iia 
Multiply this by the weight, or 1 1 
emt? a 
GC N) 
strain must be as the square of the depth, the breadth 
being given, or as /, or as m, therefore m-+4+-2=2 m, 
and m=2, or the depth is as the square of the distance. 
from the extremity, as before. 

It is evident, that a projecting beam becomes less 
able to bear its weight as its length is increased. An 
enlargement of the depth gives us strength only pro- 
portioned to that enlargement, while a proportional 
enlargement of the length gives a strain which is as 
the square. By enlarging any structure, therefore, 
we weaken it. By diminishing it proportionally, we 
strengthen it, This increase of relative strength al- 
lows a reduction of weight and stuff, by which means 
we have a diminution b 
mobility. Hence, a structure may appear very strong 
in the model, which will not hang together in the 
great; and there seems to be a limit set by nature 20 
the increase of structures composed of given mate- 
rials. The cohesion of the tree is greater than that 
of the shrub, which again is greater than that of the 
herb. The sapling gets firmer as it increases to the 
oak, which, were it to grow 50 times bigger than it 
is, could not stand, though, with the lightness of fir, 
it should have the toughness of iron, Were a man 
twice as long as he is, he would break his bones by 
falling along. 

We have hitherto considered the strain as acting 
perpendicularly to the beam: This is the simplest 
case, and one of most frequent occurrence; but it 
often happens that the load acts obliquely to the 
beam. ‘The slanting rafter, for example, is oblique- 
ly strained by the weight of the roof, since gravity 
acts in vertical lines, 

It is not difficult to compute the effect of this mo- 
dification, as far as to find the equivalent perpendi- 
Let the load W, Fig. 2. 
the line CX, and be represented by it. 

Then, according to the usual theory of the reduc- 
tion of pressures, its effect will be equivalent to two 
others, viz. CT directly across the beam, and CV 
in the direction of the beam; CX is to CT as ra- 
dius to the cosine of TC, wherefore the cross strain 
is diminished in the ratio of the cosine of the angle 
of obliquity from the perpendicular. This is all that 
is usually given by authors on this modification of 
strains; and they thence infer, that an oblique beam 
OP will bear as great a load (Fig. 1.) as the hori- 
zontal beam MN, of which the vertical section is the 
same. 
But this is a very imperfect view of the subject. 


we haye the strain, or CD This 


act in Prats 
Pee XII. 


6 . . ae 


of expence, and an increase of 


Obliquely. 


Fig. 2 


PLATE 
CXIII. 
Fig. 1 


We might as well infer, that a beam perfectly up- 


right need have no thickness, which would be ab- 
surd. There is one part of the strain kept out of 
view. The beam is loaded lengthwise, by pes 
pressed or drawn longitudinally by the force C 


8 
J 


— — —— 


N 
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We must provide for this force in addition to the on one end of a beam, of which the other end is built her of 
strength required against the cross strain. And, in- into a wall; we may say, it is exactly the same with L 


ee 
Pia 


Te dified by it. The quantity of the beam in Fig 4, Let ACB, in Fig. 2, represent the position of EA 
el. which is under compression, will be increased; when the neutral fibre; then drawing the 8 28 
Fig. 4. XCV is an acute angle, the neutral point D will DC, we may say, that the strain on the section ef ig. 2 

N therefore be nearer the upper side, and the quantity is the same as if the weight A were 2 at the 

of fibres under dilatation will be diminished. The end D of the lever DC e, of which e is the fulcrum, 
reverse will be the case when. the oblique force acts and balanced by the resistance to compression in the 
in any direction beyond the perpendicular CW, so part C/, and to dilatation in the part Ce; or as these 
that VCX becomes an obtuse angle, The dilated two resistances must be equal, we may conceive it 
part will then increase, and the part under compres- balanced by twice the resistance to dilatation in the 
sion will diminish. We know too little of the cor- part Ce, in addition to its own weight. 
scular forces, to say exactly. what may be the ef- If therefore we knew exactly where the neutraf 
Reet of this; but it is clear, that it may tend mate- point C was situated, we would thereby be enabled 
rially to weaken the beam. The compression or ex- at once to determine the strain on a 0 or strut, 
— 55 may be so very great, that a very small cross which was bent to a given degree. But, unfortu- 
strain may suffice to complete the rupture; yet this nately, theory seems here to fail us. The proportion 
is a case which is sometimes unavoidable. The most between the extension and compression produced by 
enormous strains to which framings of ntry are equal forces can only be . by experiment. 
subjected are of this kind; and the skill of the engi- We may, however, draw some useful general infer- 
neer is particularly shown in reducing every load to ences. _ a 
a direct pressure or pull in the length of the beam, I. It is evident, that the greatest strain will be at 
and to avoid every thing which may tend in the small the place where the post is most bent from the straight 
est degree to disturb.this arrangement. By the set- line. For the arm of the lever DC will then be the 
tling and sagging of the work, pieces come often to greatest, and it is not likely that the arm Ce will be 
exert very various and yet very considerable strains, any where less. 
which were originally supposed and intended to be II. The strain appears to be nearly proportional 
inactive. 5 Went 1 to the distance of the section from the line AB. 
When the oblique load upon à beam is such, that But we cannot say so with certainty, as there may 
it increases with the increase of length, as the roof possibly be the same change in the arm beyond the 
over a rafter or the like, we have another reason for neutral line, as in the part CD, by a shift in the vir- 
Puts giving the beam a greater scantling. If MN and OP, tual fulcrum. Euler, therefore, the only author of 
XIII. ig. 1, be loaded equally per foot in length, OP reputation who has treated of this subject, and after 
Fig-l- carries more in the ratio of PD to DN. To be him Emerson upon Euler’s principles, have fallen 
equally strained, therefore, DP must be made broad- into considerable errors, when they say the strain is 
er, or placed nearer its neighbours, in the ratio of proportional to the ordinate CD, or rather fD, as 
DP to DN; or its depth increased, in the ratio of they have it. In the first and second hypotheses 
the square root of DN to the square root of DP. above mentioned for the cross strain, this would be 
In the case of a rafter, it is to be observed, that the indeed true; but we have already shown the falsity 
weight increases as we pass downwards; and hence of these hypotheses, and the necessity of attend- 
they must be thickened below. In a kingpost, on ing to the compression. If that be necessary in 
the other hand, the weight of the post itself is a load treating of the strain directly across, it is still more 
which increases towards the top; and we place the indispensible here, where the very essence of the 
thick part of that post (as it is improperly called) to strain consists in its compressing the timber. 
the upper end. fi 4 In the great and most dangerous loads, as the 
Effect of We May now return again to the case of a beam trussed centres for heavy vaultings, or the like, the 
bending, compressed lengthwise, which is liable to be somuch compressed part occupies the greater part of the sec- 
modified by the resistance to bending. tion, which, by removing the neutral point very near 
It is ee to inquire how a pressure acting on to the convex side, not only increases the strain, by 
a straight beam or post in the direction of its length extending the arm DC, but diminishes the power of 


rection of the load 


—— of the strength which this load requires, 
resistance to the cross strain itself is greatly mo- 


— it. It is er Ar case arises from 
unequal compressibility of the sides. One side 
of the beam must be supposed to act as a fulcrum, 
to enable the incumbent weight to compress the other 
side. But this state of the case soon ceases. As 
the compression. on, the fulcrum or centre of 
support shifts gradually towards the concave side ; 
and when the post is so far bent, that the line of di- 

load passes without it, the concave 
parts must be in a state of compression, and if the 
post 9 the load, the convex parts must be in 
a state of extension. This situation of things bears 
an intimate resemblance to the action of a cross strain 


7 


the condition of such a beam, when pulled in the 
same direction as that in which the acts. 


resistance, by leaving fewer fibres for distension ; and 
these few acting by a shorter arm of the lever than 
before. Upon this principle, we may again account 
for the facility with which a very trifling cross strain 
is enabled to break a beam which is under very great 
compression. 


III. At the KI B, where the crooked beam is 
intersected by the line of direction of the load, there 
is, properly speaking, no cross strain; it does not 
follow, however, that there is no strain at all, as Eu- 
ler has hastily supposed. The truth is, the strain is of 
the simple latéral ind, and the upper part AB tends 
to part from the lower, by sliding along the section 


Theory of OP. The strain is the simple load A, 
Carpentry. point O, and the stren 
— 
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laid on at the 
th resisting it is as the depth 
or area of the section OP, as mentioned in the sec- 
tion on lateral resistance. 

We would have proceeded to compare the theore- 
tical investigation just given with the results of expe- 
riment ; but, as we have already stated. there are 
few of that kind recorded, which can be turned to 
any good purpose. The compressibility and dilati- 
bility of the timber has been seldom thought of, at 
least so far as to subject it to experiment. We can 
therefore infer little from the numerous experiments 
on the transverse strength. The various series of 
experiments by Belidor, Duhamel, Buffon, &c. seem 
in general to confirm the truth of the strength being 
in proportion to the breadth and square of the depth, 
directly and inversely as the length. Those, indeed, 
of Buffon, by far the most valuable that are on re- 
cord, and which, by being made on large scantlings, 


were free from the irregularities unavoidable in small 


specimens, would show that the strength diminishes 
in a ratio greater than the inverse proportion of the 
length; and reasons might perhaps be given why it 
should be so. But we have already occupied too 
much time on this subject; and perhaps it will be 


better to give the practical carpenter a simple arith- 


metical rule derived from these experiments, the re- 


sult of which very nearly coincides with them, for 


finding the weight which will break a bar of any 
scantling. N 
Divide the number 6351 by the length in feet, sub- 


tract 10 from the quotient, multiply the remainder 
by the breadth into the square of the depth, both ex- 


pressed in inches. The result is the greatest load in 

pounds. This rule applies only to scantlings of oak. 
Example, Required the weight necessary to break 

an oak beam of 8 inches square, and 18 feet long, be- 

tween the supports, 

43 —10 26.10 and 26.16 x 8X 8 x 813384. 


The experiments of Buffon gives 13200. 


Ex. 2. Required the weight for a 4 inch bar of 7 


feet long. 
79651093 
10 


83 X 64225312. Buffon's experiment gives 
5312. 

Observe, that this weight is that which will break 
the beam in a few minutes. One half of this load 
may be safely laid on the beam, but will give it a set 
which it does not recover. One third may be laid on 
it for any length of time without injury. 

It is to be regretted, that we have no series of ex- 
periments on the other kinds of timber. Fir is said 
by Buffon to be of the strength of oak; Emer- 
son makes it 3; Parent 29. We shall adopt the pro- 
portion I ds as a sort of mean. 

Required the load which will break a beam of fir 
of 14 feet long and 3 inches broad, by 5 deep. 

14)651(46.5 A 

10 ; 
36.5 K 5X5 xX 3=2737 weight to break 


2 an oak beam. > 


3) 5475 
¢ of this, or 1825 lbs. to break the 
fir beam. 


Required the load which may be borne by the same Peet 


beam with safety at 4 feet from one end. 
4%10:7%7::40:49:21825:2235 lbs. will 
break the beam there. One third of this, or 745 lbs. 
may be borne with safety. 
According to Emerson's experiments, a rod of 
good oak, one inch square and one yard long, sup- 
ported at both ends, will bear in the middle a load of 


330 lbs. avoirdupois ; but this only for a short time, 


and it breaks with more. The rule above mentioned 
would only give 207 lbs.; and, as Emerson says, that 
For z of this load only may be depended on, we 
think, on the whole, the rule above given from Buf- 
fon may be safely trusted to in practice. Emerson 
also states the relative strength of other timber ae 
follows: 


Oak, plumb- tree, yeww1ʃ?Z 11 
Ah, m e e De eee 
Thorn, walnut, ..... e e UE 
Apple, elder, red fir, cherry, and plane,, 7 
Beech, cherry, hallen. . 63 
Alder, asp, birch, white fir, willow, .... 6 


He adds to these— 


Tron, ( — 117 * —— . 107 
Brass, N ee 50 
Bone ee Aa 22 
Lead, * b. WP -lieval eaaee 6 
Fine freestone ende n 


V. Of the Resistance to Twisting. 


This is the strain that is of most importance in 
the axles of mills or other machinery, in screws of all 
kinds, and in the rudders of ships ; it frequently also 
occurs in masts. If we suppose the twist to be con- 
fined to one plane of section passing directly across 
the axle, as to the joints between the two parts of a 
flute, we must suppose the resistance to arise from the 
force of cohesion in the particles, and to have some 
relation to their number. It is clear that the parti- 
cles on the outside of the axle will be more strained 
than those nearer the centre. As heretofore, we may 
suppose them exerting proportionably greater forces. 
The section will give way when the exterior particles 
begin to give way; for a particle nearer the centre, 
though strained to the same degree, acts by a short- 
er leverage. When the section begins to give way, 
therefore, we may suppose each particle to be exert- 
ing a force proportional to the distance from the cen« 
tre. The number of particles in any ring or circle, 
is as the distance of that circle from the centre. 
Wherefore the effect of each ring will be as the 
square of its radius. But the number of rings is also 
as the radius of the axle. Wherefore we find a very 
simple rule for the strength of axles, viz. It is pro- 
portional to the cube of the diameter. ö 

We may draw several useful conelusions from this 
principle, even before we endeavour to determine the 
amount of the resistance to twisting, by drawing it 
from the direct cohesion. nh 

It is plain that the interior parts of the axle are not 


; 


Twisting. - 


Useful 


acting so powerfully as those towards: the outside. inference, 


Suppose we bore out the heart of the axle as far as 
half the diameter, the s th of the remainder will 
be as the difference of the cubes of 1 and 2, that is, 
it will be Z of the entire piece, but the stuff is dimi- 
nished one fourth. A saving is therefore practica- 


1 
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ble in this way, since a hollow axle may be formed, 
which, with the same degree of strength, would con- 
tain much less stuff than a solid one. | The hollow 
axle is also stiffer than the other, as we have shown 
' when treating of cross strains, and it affords a much 
better fixture for the flanges and arms. It is with 
reason, therefore, that this improvement has 
een of late introduced in the formation of axles and 
masts. ; 
. e whole cohesion of the exterior circle of par- 
ticles being supposed exerted, the force of any inte- 
rior circle will be less than that in the proportion of 
the squares of their diameters or radii. The effect 
of the whole, therefore, will just be àds of the lateral 
cohesion of the section, or one-third the force requi- 
red tocut the piece across, by means of a square edged 
tool. The force required for this, as we have already 
mentioned, appears from experiment to be consider- 
ably greater than that which would 
of the beam directly asunder. 
To determine the effect of this, in resisting an ex- 
ternal force which tends to break the axle, let V re- 
resent the lateral cohesion of any —.— r the ra · 
Aus of the arch, x the distance of any circle from 


the centre ; then z is the fluxionary increment of the 
radius, or breadth of an indefinitely small concentric 
ring, we have the force of any particle as its exten- 
sion, or as the distance x from the centre. That is, 


r ffir and the cohesion of the part 2 is Lee 
taking æ as the number 3.1416, we have the cohe- 
*. Fr x 

Tr : 
multiplying this by the length of lever or distance æ, 
and is therefore Le; the fluent of this is 


sion of a ring = ; its energy is found, by 


4 
pe, which, when «=r, gives for the whole ener- 


gy of the axle afr}. Now wr? is the area, and 
: 65 is the lateral cohesion of the section; wherefore 
energy will be found by supposing the whole 
lateral cohesion exerted at 4 of the radius from the 
centre. 
Erample. Required the weight which would 
wrench off an of fir 1 foot in diameter, acting 
on it by a lever or wheel at the distance of 3 feet 
from the centre. 
Take the absolute cohesion of fir 8000lbs. per 


8000 x 144 »¢.7854=:904781, the cohesion of the 
_ Section; Men: 1 
36 inc. 213 :: 904781 : 37700 lbs. weight required. 


Though the of the axle has not been allu- 
ded to in these deductions, it is probable that a con- 
siderable of importance de attached to 


pull the parts 
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facilitating the disruption. It is not 
this to — 
a simple twist will be thereby considerably reduced. 
The various forms into which timber may be bent 
are innumerable, and to discuss completely the strains 
to which even the most simple and common may be 
subjected, would be occupation for volumes ; neverthe- 
less we cannot entirely omit them. We have already, 
in examining the effects of bending, when treating of 
cross strains, stated some of the most important con- 
clusions. We shall now, therefore, be very brief. 
Let ACB, Fig. 2, be the piece of crooked timber, 
loaded at A to the utmost. Join AB draw the per- 
pendicular e C/ D. Let ACB represent the neu- 
tral fibre. It is evident that the first chauge likely to 
take place, is the slipping of the fibres on each other; 


on. ; to subject Theory of 
ulation; but it is obvious that the result for “#*Ppemtry- 


PLATS 
CXL 
Fig. 2 


for as the beam bends under the load, the concave ~ 


parts will be somewhat protruded beyond the con- 
vex: the parts A e B are stretched. And we might 
cousider the whole as a framing, in which Af, JB, 
Je are struts, and A e, e B are ties. But this would 
necessarily lead us to anticipate other matter; we 
shall therefore consider the weight A as applied to 


the virtual lever DC e, of which the fulcrum will be 


C. The weight of A applied to D will be balanced 
by the resistance to extension in eC, an equal re- 
sistance to compression in C/, added to the weight 


_ of A, also 2 since the force in fC will 


be equal to the sum o 
direction 

Now the weight of A is constant. The extension 
in e C, and equal compression in C f, will therefore 
increase with, and be proportional to, the distance 
CD. Its amount would be known as aforesaid, did 
we know the position of the neutral line. The 
C has a tendency to fly out from AB, which is re- 
sisted by the extension AD; so this te of C 
to fly out is measured by the cosine DC, which shows 
also the strength of the bridle that should prevent it. 
Hence we — — that cross bridles made to 
preserve straight posts from yielding, may be vastly 
smaller than t 922 beams Which — 4 A taken 
a set, or were originally crooked. 

If the piece ACB were under distension, the rea- 
soning and magnitude of the parts would be the 
same, the mode of action of the concave and convex 
sides only changing. And in like manner, by at- 
tending to the virtual leverage, it will not be difficult 
to form a conception of the mode of action in e 
oblique strain. When the beam ACB is disten 
the parts Ce and Cf will tend to part from each 
other, and hooping the beam there may have a good 
effect. The same thing is likely to occur in various 
ottWhen the pi is exposed 

n the piece is e to a cross strain, acting 
in CD, and the ends A, B have abutment, each part 
is 1 a . — strain, the amount of 
which, in proportion to orce applied, is greater 
as AD to DC nearl „and ma — be discovered 
by the resolution of forces. When the parts A and 
B have no abutment, then the parts B/ A must re- 


the other two in the opposite 


sist by being extended, and the case returns to one 


in which the parts AB are distended. It is evident 
that the power of the cross strain will be greater the 
nearer ACB is to the straight line. In such a case 
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again, hooping the part ¢/ must be useful; and the 
carpenter of the bridge of Schaffhausen has very 
properly introduced it. And upon similar principles, 
we should doubt the propriety of such erections as 
the Coalbrookdale bridge and others, where several 
parallel and curved bars are exposed to strains of this 
kind, without proper pains being taken to secure the 
connection between them. 


Or Joints. 


Having now considered in general the various kinds 
of strains which occur in the works of the carpenter, 
and having endeavoured, as far as was in our power, 
to shew how the strength of the timber is made to 
resist them, and how this resistance can be brought 
under calculation, we proceed to examine upon ei- 


milar principles, the modes of connection by which 


these strains are propagated through the different 
parts of a framing. Upon this part of our subject 
we shall be the more brief, as it is handled in more 
detail in the practical part of this article, by a gen- 
tleman of well known ability. Another opportunity 
will occur for treating of the more complicated fra- 
mings, as trusses, roofs, centres, bridges, ship frames, 
&c. where we can consider this subject upon prin- 
ciples that are common both to carpentry and iron 
work. In the latter we can form frames composed of 
one single piece, and we can, in like manner, accommo- 
date the thickness and breadth of the parts, or their 
length to the strength we require, or the uses they 
are applied to, without any weaker connecting parts. 
But in the former, we must accommodate our framings 
to the size of our materials; and when these are too 
small, we must endeavour to join or piece them, till 
the requisite magnitude or strength be attained. ‘The’ 
best method of constructing these joinings, is one of 
the most delicate parts of the art of carpentry. J 

The different forms are very numerous. Each of 
them has its advantages in particular cases. The 
leading principle with the carpenter and joiner should 
be, to make every joint, even those intended only to 
please the eye, as strong as the case will admit. He 
will attend to the changes that may take place in his 
work, by swelling, or shrinking; for as this is a 
force altogether insuperable, unless the change in 
the whole assemblage be made to act in the same di- 
rection, he cannot prevent the smaller parts from 
crushing or tedring away. 

When the thickness or depth of a beam is to be 
increased, other pieces are applied over or under it. 
If the strength of the beam is to be combined with 
— these pieces are not fixed to the beam, but 

end and yield gradually like the plates of a coach- 
spring, Fig. 3. Where the assemblage is intended 
to act like an entire log, the parts must be attached 
together. Iron or wooden bolts may be driven 
through them, or they may be dowelled within, b 
letting pieces of tough wood into the solid on e 
side of the jaint, Fig. 4, 5. The pieces may be 
fitted into the face of the joint like tenons, or driven 
across it like keys or wedges. They may be also 


attached by coaking, or tabling, Fig. 6, 7, &c. 


which is uniting two or more pieces together in the 
middle by small tabular parts formed from the solid of 
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one, and sunk into corresponding cavities in the other: Theory or 
prevent the pieces drawing Carpen 


the butts or ends of these 
asunder lengthwise. ‘ 

When the butting surfaces brought into action are 
equal, dowelling (Fig. 5.) is certainly preferable to 
coaking or tabling, for this obvious reason, that the 
depths of the two beams are preserved entire; and 
we know that the thicker beam will be stronger, in 
proportion to the greater distance of the compressed 
or dilated fibres from the neutral line. Observe, how- 
ever, that the beam is not stronger in proportion to 
the square of this greater depth, for the quantity of 
fibres left entire is supposed, in both cases, to be the 
same. If the fibres which are cut across be contain- 


Pirate 
CXIII. 
Fig. 5. 


ed within that part of the beam that is compressed, 


and if close work be made, the assemblage will, in- 
deed, be nearly as powerful as a solid beam of equal 
depth, which is a still stronger reason for preferring 
the method of dowelling ; nevertheless, perhaps, be- 
cause it appears more ingenious, many carpenters ap- 
pear to prefer the other. 4. e 

The intention of both these methods of joining is 
to prevent the two pieces from slipping on each other. 
Where there is no great risk of that, the indenting 


* 


need not be very deep; at all events, When the but- 


ting surfaces are so great as to be able, without erip- 
pling, to shove off the coak along the plane, there 
can be nothing gained by making them deeper. 
When the one piece is tabled into the other, we have 
an increase of hold and consequent strength, by deep- 
ening the indenting so far; but we have also a dimi- 
nution of strength by lessening the scantling of the 
beam. There is therefore a maximum here, or cer- 
tain depth, to which we should cut, so as to make 
the strongest compound beam of two given balks. 
Duhamel has made anumber of experiments, with a 
view to determine this point ; and it appears from 
them, that the depth should be about one eighth of 
the depth of the two balks, or one seventh of the 
Fit tie beam. a 


any artists use an oblique scarfing, instead of Scarfing 
square tabling, as Fig. 8. This practice does not ap- and dove- 


pear advisable ; the sharp corner is apt to be erip- tailing. 


pled. 
Injudicious ; the pieces are then apt to tear each other 
up. The experiments of Duhamel appear clearly 
to favour the method of square tabling, and it has 
the advantage of acting both ways. The dovetail- 
ing appears intended to take a hold of the two pieces, 
and prevent them from parting. There is a very in- 
genious method of Me pins and tree nails 
in that way, which may be applied to other joints in 
carpentry. A little split is made in the end of the 
tree nail, and a small wedge struck in it; this wedge 
is driven home when the bolt reaches the bottom, 
expands the end of it, and squeezes it firmly against 


the side of the hole. 


Two beams are often connected side by side, with 
the intention of resisting strains in the direction of the 
plane of the joining, or rather with the vie w of resist- 
ing a strain in every direction, as is the case with the 
parts of a mast, or an axle. The feather and groove, 
used in flooring, is of the first kind, and it is some- 
times employed in joining beams. The feather loosens 
by the unequal shrinking of the et and then it 


Dovetailing them, as in Fig. 9. seems also Fig. 8, 9. 


Foxing. 
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may slide in the groove. Besides, this form gives a 


—.—— only ow 2 is 8 — masts 
se r abling the pieces to er, or keeping 
them 8555 


rough in the plane of the joint, would be im- 


here, 80 much of the exterior fibres as are cut 


across by the tabling are unfit for distension, and 


therefore the compound beam will be weakened a- 


_ gainst_a strain in the direction of the joining. The 
done piece may also slide on the other in that line, at 


least so far as to admit of serious bendings, and the 

form would have no resistance against twisting. 

The lateral.slide is prevented in e 2 
a 


| dividing the joint along the middle of its breadt 


Fig: ll, 


ing the projecting tablings alternately on either 
side, (Fig. 10.) Thus a, 6, c, are projecting parts, 
and d, e, f, are depressions, the other piece being 
formed in the same way, the projections of the one 
fit into the depressions of the other, viz. @ into d, 6 


into e, and c into f, which prevents the beams from 
aliging. on each ot 
versely 


either longitudinally or trans- 
, and resists twisting completely. 


_ Even this form is not without its defects ; — in- 


dependent of the jagged appearance of the seam, 
which is unsightly, and lodges water; that part of 


the exterior side of the beam which is occupied by 
the tabling, is not capable. of resisting distension ; 
and this, in the case of a round mast or yard, becomes 
of much consequence, as it occupies. precisely the 
most ;fayourable. situation for that purpose. The 
mast-maker, therefore, perhaps with no other view 
than-to make a fair joint, does not carry his tabling 
to the exterior side, but leaves two or three inches, 
of what he calls good wood, keeping the coaks at 
that distance from the edge of the beam, Fig. 11. 
This is certainly a good practice ; and, of itself, suf- 
ficient to prevent the lateral sliding. The coak is 
thereby placed in that part of the beam which is near 
the neutral line. It is not subject to strains, for 
which it is not calculated, yet is sufficient, by its 
abutment, both laterally and longitudinally, to make 
a good connection of the pieces. 


- Another method, called a running coak, is in fre- 


Tig. 12. 


Fig. 13. 
Hooping. 


uent use in the dock-yards. The coak is continued 
the whole i along the middle, but the butts 
project on each side of the middle line alternately, so 
as to be one-third their breadth within and without 
each other. This method has some advantages, as 
the coaks have a hold both by the bottom and one 
side, Fig. 12. 

There is still another method of forming the al- 
ternate tabling, which not only gives a smooth seam, 
but is also better fitted to resist twisting than the 
running coak. The tables have their full depth in 
the axis of the joining, but are sloped off towards 
the outside like so many wedges, and end there in a 
ay a edge. This form has the full strength of 
its fibres at the exterior side against every strain, and 
the 2 formed at the * is sufficiently firm 
to make the parts act together, Fig. 13. 

All these — admit of tite — well; and by 
making the interior part somewhat full, we may com- 
press the soft heart of the tree so far as to render 
the assemblage much stronger than an entire tree of 
equal size. | 

Timber is also pieced, in order to increase. its 


length; and there are a variety of methods of effect. 
ing this, some of them very ingenious. The strongest, 
and at the same time the simplest method of length- 
ening a beam, whether it be a post, a tie, or a rafter, 
is to compose it of several pieces, which are so placed 
that they may break joint, to use the masou’s phrase. 
The necessary connection among them can be given 
in any of the ways we have just mentioned, Fig. 14. 
‘We are thus enabled in ties, to make certain of the 
cohesion of all the pieces but one; and it is obvious, 
that the strength increases with the number of pieces. 
Besides, the connection among them becomes the 
more certain, in consequence of the increase of the 
surfaces of attachment. 

Fishing a beam is something of this kind. It con- 
sists of clapping a piece of solid wood over a joint, 
and attaching it firmly to both parts, either by bolts 
or tabling. (Fig. 15.) A. strap is frequently placed 
over such a joint, connecting the heads of neighbour- 
ing bolts. This is merely a, fish of iron. 

An eminent writer has said, that no tie of the same 
thickness of timber can be so strong as two pieces 
laid over each other for a certain length, and bolted 
together. (Fig. 16.) Now this is certainly wrong, 


for that very assemblage may be made stronger by 
dowelling across the joint wi 
is the form of Fig. 17. No. I. so strong as the other 
mode, where the pieces have a square abutment, and 


a thin key. Neither 


is every way stronger than No, 2, But as a tie, the 
case is very different. N N 
The bolts are the only means of connection, and 


as great dependence seems frequently had upon 


that sort of fastening, it may be worth while to 
examine it a little more closely. It is clear, that 
whenever we pass the joint RU, we can have on- 
ly the tenacity of one half of the beam A8 TC. 
Now, how do we take hold of the other part 
RUDB? It is by means of a bolt, and we hold 
this by means of the bit beyond it. This piece 
is only kept in its place by the connecting mat- 
ter, which attaches it to the fibres. Our only hold 
therefore, is a thin plate of the connecting matter 
on each side of the bolt, and parallel to it. The 
second bolt gives us a hold of more of the con- 
necting matter, but that still acts by means of 
the same fibres; and the third bolt does also the 
same thing, which shews by the way the impropri- 
ety of placing all the bolts in one line along the fi- 
bres, as is frequently done. But besides this, when 
the part comes to be stretched, the bolts will neces- 
sarily yield a little, and then bear only on one side of 
the holes ; the fibres near the junction may be expect- 
ed to yield; their number resisting an iron bolt is 
small, and the position of the bolt enables it to act as 
a lever in crippling them. Accordingly, such bolts 
quickly work loose, and, in reciprocating strains es- 
pecially, the assemblage is very apt to give way at 
once. Placing a strap over the joint to connect the 
various bolt heads, may prevent the leverage above 
mentioned, and will be an unquestionable benefit 

inst a transverse strain. But, even with every pre- 
caution, the firmness which appears to be produced 
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Fig. 17. 
No. 1, 2. 


Effects of 
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Fig. 17. 
No. 3, 


by bolting, when carefully considered, be no means And keys 


so great as is generally imagined. The 


ey placed or wedges. 


across the joint of Figs, 18, 19, brings as many fibres rig. 1s, 19. 
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not cripple the fibre in that event. This key need 
be no thicker than just to take hold of the wood, 
without tearing it up; the greater distance between 
these mortices the deeper they must be cut, since the 

reater will be the lateral adhesion, As to the 

readth of the key itself, this must depend on its 
hardness ; and, in order to have it as small as possi- 
ble, it is common to make it of some much harder 
substance than the beam, as of oak, or of iron. The 
latter is said to be apt to cripple the fibre ; but per- 
haps this is more to be ascribed to injudicious driving, 
for these keys are usually made with a small taper, 
and, in order to obtain firmness and closeness, the 
workmen is apt to proceed too far. Every species 
of connection in carpentry is liable to this defect, and 
the necessity of guarding against it must be carefully 
and constantly impressed upon the workman. ‘The 
joints should be close, and all motion prevented, and 
the pieces made firmly to adhere, that no corner or 
single fibre may be unequally loaded ; but any thing 
beyond that is useless and dangerous. 

Since, therefore, the apparent “firmness of adhe- 
sion, produced by bolts and screws, does not com- 
municate any real additional strength, and that an 
equal adhesion may be produced even by a wooden 
connection, the ingenuity of the carpenter is left 
more at liberty; and it may not be improper to in- 
quire, whether stronger modes of adhesion are not to 
be found than those either of Fig. 17, or 18. It 
is unquestionable, that if the two surfaces of No. 2. 


Fig. 17,18. Fig. 17. were tabled together, the joint would be 
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greatly stronger, and this can be done with very lit- Theory of 
tle, if any loss of wood; nay, the adhering parts near 
the ends of the joint being so near the edge, and of 
course so much farther removed from the neutral fi- 
bre, would render the assemblage stronger against a 
transverse strain than even No. 1. The tabling will Prarz 
be more perfect by lengthening the joint, that is, by CXIII. 
making it more oblique. But there is a limit to that Fig. 17. 
independent of the waste of timber; for when the No. I. 
distance between the alternate projections is so great, 
as to tear the fibre ere the connecting matter part, 
there can nothing be gained by increasing the surface 
of attachment. i 20. exhibits another method of Fig. 20. 
piecing a beam, which will enable it to resist a con- 
siderable transverse strain; and, as a tie, it is at least : 
as strong as any such form as Fig. 17. The lower Fig. 17. 
yet is supposed to be oak, and by tightening the 

ey above, its transverse strength is greatly inerea- 
sed. Duhamel has made many experiments on an 
assemblage somewhat similar to this, and has shown . 
us, that this built beam of three pieces may, in some 
cases, be much stronger than an entireone. The in- 

enious carpenter will see, that the principle is capa- 

le of being applied in many. other situations, As a 
tie, its chief 3 consists in taking hold of several 
plates of fibres. We may clap another such fish on 
the top, and so double the connection. But we have 
already said enough on this subject, which would re- 


quire much more room than we can spare to treat of 


it completely. Hereafter we shall see, that much 
more powerful assemblages may be formed by fra- 
ming. See the article Framune. (A. N.) 
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2 Paar II. CONSTRUCTIVE CARPENTRY. 
=~ Boarvoar ve enter upon the consideration of this the last; as it only requires half the distance at the P 
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important subject, we must first lay before our 
readers a few preliminary problems of a geometrical 


ure, 3 a angi ** lie arcs of e 
iptic,, ic, and hyperbolic curves, circular 
lip, ga ygons, concentric ellipses, and other 


ends of the chor 
should there be no distance, or a ey? small space 
at the ends, the following method, by finding points, 
will then be most convenient. 

5. The same things being given to find a number 


that the former requires; but cxty, 


ects which are absolutely necessary to a pro of points, in order to trace the path of the arc, Fig.6. fig. 6 
N ing of che art of Carpent 2 N Draw AE parallel to CD, and DE parallel to . 
P eliminary problems, the n led CA; produce DE to F; join AD, and draw AF 
5 to the Stereographical Principles of Carpentry, which perpendicular to AD: divide AC and FD each into 
4 are also of indispensible use in Architecture, Joinery, the same number of equal parts; from the points of 
* and Masenry. division 1, 2, 3, in FD, to the points of division 1, 2, 3, 
eh in AC, draw 1 à 1, 262, 3c3; also divide AE into 
' BOOK I. the same number of equal parts; from the points of 
Ganser Probleme the cur Kae P. hich wil be the one half. The 
mt: ‘cal Pr 5 e curve Aabe D, which wi one n 
3 —. other — 2 is sake in the — — gh 
1. From a given point A, to draw a tangent to 6. To trace the curve of an ellipse throu * 
the are of a i BD, Fig. 1. * the transverse AB, and semiconjugate axis CD, be- 
Join the centre C and the point A; on AC asa_ ing given, Fig. 7. 0 Fig. 7. 
diameter, describe a semicircle CBA; draw BA, ake a slip of paper, the edge of an ivory scale, 
which is the tangent required. or a rod of any convenient length, and mark the dis- 
2. From a given point A in an arc ABC, to draw tance ge equal to the semitransverse CA or CB, and 
a tangent, Fig. 2, without having recourse to the the distance gf equal to the semiconjugate CD. 
centre, In DC produced, take any point e, and fr the 
From the point A, with any radius, describe the point e of the slip to the point e; cause the slip to 
arc DBE, and with the same radius from B, describe ve an an motion, until the point / fall upon 
i an arc at C; join AEC; make BD equal to BE, the axis AB at ; then mark the point g on the 
~ and draw AD, which is the tangent required. plane of description, and the point g will be in the 
* 3. To describe the segment ofa circle, having the curve of an ellipse: in like manner all other points , 
we chord AB and the versed sine CD given in posi- are to be found. If AB and CD were produced, and 
kig. 3. tion, Fig. 3. F made to move in AB, the point g will describe the 
a Produce DC to E, and make the angle AED equal curve BDA, which will be a semiellipse. This last 
v7 to the angle EDA; from E, with the radius ED or method is the operation of the trammel. 
ie EA, describe an arc ADB, which completes the seg- 7. The same things being given to find the curve, 
1 ment. by another method by points, Fig. 8. Fig. 6. 
4 4. To describe a segment by means of an angle, Draw pees to CB, and BE parallel to CD; 
. the chord AB and versed sine CD being given in divide BC and BE proportionally at g and /; make 
lis. 4. position, Fig. 4. CI equal to CD; draw Igh and FAD, and the 
* Fasten two rods DE and DF together at D, so point A will be in the curve. In the same manner 
9 * as to make the angle ADB, each rod not being less may other points m,n be found. Perhaps to find the 
than the chord AB; fasten the rod GH to the other ints m, h, n, it would be easier to some to divide the 
two so as to keep the angle ADB invariable: Ha- lines BC and BE each into the same number of equal 
ving put a pin at A and another at B, bring the parts. 
angle at D to A; then move the apparatus so that 8. The same things being still given to describe 
4 the rod DE may slide upon the pin A, and DF up- the representation with a compass, Fig. 9. Fig. & 
1 on the pin B, until the point D arrive at B, and the Take half the conjugate CD, which apply on 
: point or pencil at D will then have traced out the semitransverse from A to E; divide EC into three 
: arc ADB. This apparatus is rather cumbersome; equal oe and set one towards A from E to F; 
; in order, therefore, to perform the operation more make CG equal to CF; with the distance FG de- 
Fig. 5. conveniently, let the same data be given Fig. 5; scribe an equilateral — FHG; produce HF to 
5 join BD, and draw DE parallel to AB; make DE I, and HG to K; from H, with the distance HD, 
at least equal to DB; form a triangle BED; put describe an arc IK ; from G, with the distance GK, 
a pin at A and another at D; move the triangle describe an are KB, and with the radius IF de- 
i, round, ＋ N. the side DE upon A, and the side scribe an are IA; and AIDKB will be the curve of 
DB upon D, until the point B arrive at A; and this the semiellipse required. 
will describe one half of the segment, the other half 9. To describe the curve of a having the 
will of course be described in the same manner. In double ordinate AB, and abscissa CD given in posi- 
many situations it is very inconvenient, and frequent- tion, Fig. 10. Fig. 10. 


iy impossible, to find a centre. These two last me- 


are well adapted for this purpose, particularly 
VOL. v. PART II. 


Draw AH parallel to CD, and HD to AC; di- 
vide AC and AH in the same proportion at e end /; 
3 1 
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oma draw eg parallel to CD, and draw fg D, the point 2 Draw AF parallel to CD, and FD to AB; divide Construe- 
opel, is in the curve of a parabola. In the same manner AC and AF, the former in and the latter in g, in the tive 
— all other points h,i are to be found. dame proportion; draw fhE and g D, and the point Carpeuir) 
PIA 10. To describe the curve of a hyperbola, having I will be in the curve. In the same manner all other pra 
CXIV. a double ordinate AB, and a diameter DE, given in points i, & are to be found. Ci 5 
Fig. 11. position, Fig 11. ü 0 ; ‘ 
Demonstration for the ellipse and hyperbola, Fig. 12, 13. 
Let AB be the diameter, CD the ordinate, AC the abscissa, and K a point in the curve. 
Draw KN and gM parallel to CD, cutting AC in N and M. a 
1 Ch BNK,BCG.... BN: BC, :: NK: CG 
Then because of * similar triangles ANK,AMg... AN: AM, orgE:: NK: Mg, or 
And by construction f. slit. CLA on tlle e e « oteliler gE: DE, or CA e 
Therefore by multiplication we have 4 BN x NA: BC x CA:: NK? - Cp 
A. well known property of the ellipse. 
For the parabola, Fig. 14. 4 
By similar triangles ANK and AM «woe ee ee ee AN: AM:: NK : Mg, or CD 
By consteuction f 39 Peery SORTS SRA Se AM: AC:: CG, or NK; CD 
By ‘miltiplicavion’ yer: 428 aris eee G Scan Be gs: NK? CD? 
The property of the parabola. 
. 11. Upon a given straight line AB, to describe 15. In a given oblong ABCD to inscribe an el- 
Fig. 1. any regular polygon, Fig. 15. liptic octagon, Fig. 19. Tig. 19. 
Produce the side AB to H, on AH, as a diameter, Draw the diagonals AC and BD, cutting each’ 
describe the semicircle ACH; divide the semicireum- other at E; make IK equal to IB, and join KB, 
ference HCA into as many equal parts as the poly- cutting FG at L; make EM equal to LB, and EN 
gon is to have sides; draw BC through the second equal to KB; OG, GR, RH, HQ, QF, EP, PI, 
division; bisect AB at K, and BC at L; draw KI IO, and OJIPFQHRGO will be the elliptic octagon 
at right angles to AB, and LI at right anglesto required. 
BC; from I, with the distance IA, IB, or IC, de- 16. Through a given point K, to draw the circum- 
scribe the circle ABCD, &c. to A, which will con- ference of an ellipse concentric with a given ellipse 
tain the side AB the number of times required. ABCDEFGH, Fig. 20. Fig. 20. 
12. To cut off the angles of a square ABCD, so Let I be the centre ; take any number of points A, 
Fig. 16. as to form an octagon, ig. 16. B, C, D, E, F, G, H, in the circumference of the 
Draw the diagonals AC and BD, intersecting each given ellipse; draw the semidiameters AI, BI, CI, 
other at E; through E, draw FG and HI parallel to DIL, EI, FI, GI, HI, and the chords AB, BC, CD, 
the sides; make EL EG, EH, EF, each equal to DE, EF, FG, GH, HA; parallel to these draw 
any half diagonal ED; join IF, FH, HG, and GI, KL, LM, MN, NO, OP, PQ, OR, meeting the se- 
cutting the sides of the square at P, Q, R, K, L, M, midiameters, and through the points KLMNOPQR | 
N, O; join KL, LM, MN, NO, OP, PQ, QR, RK, to K draw a curve, which is the ellipse required. 
and KLMNOPQR will be the octagon required. 17. About a given rectangle ABCD, to circum- 
13. To inscribe an octagon in a square ABCD, scribe an ellipse which shall have its axis parallel to, 
having four of its angles in the middle of the sides, and in the same proportion as the sides of the rect- 
Fig. 17 Fig. 17. angle, Fig. 21. : 75 Pig. 21. 
Draw the diagonals AC and BD, cutting each 9 the diagonals AC and DB, cutting each 
other at E; through E draw FK and HM parallel other at N; through N draw EF and GH parallel 
to the sides, cutting the sides of the square in the to the sides of the rectangle; produce GH to K, 
middle at F, H, K, M; make EG, EI, EL, EN, making IK equal to IA, or IB; join KA and KB; 
each equal to the half side of the square; join FG, from K, with the distance KI, describe the arc LI, 
GH, HI, IK, KL, LM, MN, NF, FG, and FG cutting KA at L; draw LM parallel to HG, cut- 
HIKLMN will be the octagon required. ting AC at M; join MO and MI; draw AH paral- 
14. To cut off the angles of an oblong ABCD, lel to MI, and AE parallel to MO; make NF equal 
Fig. 18. 18. to NE, and NG equal to NH ; then EF is the trans- 


so as to form an elliptic octagon, Fig. 

Draw the diagonals AC and BD, cutting each 
other at E; draw FG and HI parallel to the sides ; 
make FU and AK each equal to FA’; and join UK 
and AU; make UM equal to UF; draw ML pa- 
rallel to FK, cutting AD at L; make FT equal to 
FL, and GP and GQ each equal to FL; draw LN 
and QR parallel to DB; PO and TS parallel to 
AC; then will LNOPORST be the elliptic octagon 
required. | 


verse axis, and HG the conjugate, by which the re- 
quired ellipse may be described. ; te 
18. To find the figure of the sines to any given 
hei ht, Fig. 22. é _ Fig. 22. 
escribe a semicircle ABC, to a given height; 
divide the quadrant AB into any number of equal 
parts by the points 1, 2,3; make Dee ual to Al, 
Df equal to A2, Dg equal to A3, and DH equal 
to AB; draw the ordinates ei, fh, gl, HI, also the 
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ordinates or sines to AC; make ei, fh, gl, HI, re- 


i ual to the sines. In the same manner 

the half figure QRS be found, by taking the 

Prarn of the ellipse for the ordinates of the semi- 
; CXIV. 


circle. 

This Figure is very — — required in archi- 
tecture. The coverings of cylinders, and domes of 
every species, are of this form. It may be drawn to 

3 any given proportion, by dividing a quadrantal arc 

. into any number of equal parts, and the half base into 
the same number of equal parts, and taking the sines 
as ordinates in the Figure. 

19. To construct a trapezium equal and similar to 
a given trapezium, Fig. 23. 

Bed No. I. be the * trapezium, which divide 
into two triangles ABC, ACD by a diagonal AC; 
emake the triangle ABC, No. 2. equal to the triangle 
i ABC, No. 1. (Euclid, book i. prop. 23.) ; and the 
1 triangle ACD, No. 2. equal to the triangle ACD, 
No. 1; then will the trapezium ABCD, No. 2. be 

equal to the trapezium ABCD, No. I. 
In this manner may any rectilineal figure be made 
equal and similar to any other given rectilineal figure, 
* by resolving the given figure into triangles, and con- 
structing these one after the other in the successive 
order of their contiguity, until all the triangles of the 
: ‘original figure have been constructed in the required 
An figure, and the result will be a polygon equal and si- 

«= ar to the given figure. 

20. To construct a rectilineal figure similar to a 
iven rectilineal figure ABCDEFGHA, Fig. 24. 
uaving one of the sides of the required figure corre- 

_ sponding to a side of the 1 figure. 

Make A 4, No. 1. equal to the side of the required 
figure corresponding to AB, the side of the given 
figure ; draw the rere AC, AD, AE, AF, and 
AG; make be, ed, de, Sd „and gh, respectively 
parallel to BC, CD, DE, . FG, and GH, from 
one diagonal to the other. By the last problem con- 
struct.the rectilineal figure abcdefgha; No. I. simi- 

85 lar and equal to the rectilineal figure AbcdefghA, 
No. I.; and abedefgha, No. 2. will be 1 and 
Similar to ABCDETGHa, No. 1. 

By means of these problems, it will be easy to 

adapt a piece of framing to any place required. 
21. Given two lines AB, CD, inclining towards 

each other, to draw a line from a given point A in 
one of them, so as to make equal angles with both 

lines, Fig. 25. ay 
Through A draw EF parallel to CD; bisect the 
angle BAF by AC, and the angles BAC and DCA 


will be equal. 


ig. 25. 


BOOK II. 
Stereographical Principles of Carpentry. 


Stereogra- | STERBOGRAPHY is that branch of knowledge which 
phical Prin- demonetrates the properties, and teaches the whole 
— of doctrine of regularly defined solids. It explains the 
enten. rules for constructing the superficies in plano, so as 
to form the entire solid, or to cover its surface. It 
also shews how to form any section thereof, or to 


find any angles or inclinations relating to two or 


key to 
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more of its surfaces; or any angles upon any one of Construc. 

its surfaces, by a sectional line and adjacent „ dive 

side of the surface, by having the proper data given TR 

according to what may be required. — 
Mr ilton has denominated the principles of 

perspective by the term stereography, contrary to the 

usage of other authors. Perspective is only a branch 

of the doctrine of solids; and all that this brauch 

teaches, is only the methods for finding the sections 

of pyramids and cones, the eye being considered as 

the vertex, the original object the base of the pyra- 

mid or cone, and the picture to be drawn a section 

thereof; the term is therefore of too general appli- 

cation, perspective being only a branch of stereogra- 


hy. 
’ The eleventh and twelfth books of the Elements of 
Euclid belong to stereography : these be looked 
upon as the theory of . of solids, and to 
them we shall refer our readers for the original pro- 
perties; but for their practical applications to useful 
e in life, it is rather singular that so little 
as been done in this respect. The present article 
is entirely new. It is of the greatest importance in 
the various mechanical departments of architecture. 
The geometrical principles in masonry, carpen 
joinery, and the other useful branches of the build 
ing art, are entirely dependent upon it: in short, the 
cutting of individual pieces of timber in the art of 
carpentry, and the formation of separate stones in 
masonry, is only the application of stereography to 
practice. 
To the acquirement of these arts this branch of 
eometry is therefore indispensible; and, as it is a 
e whole, no farther apology for its intro- 
duction is necessary. 


Derinitions oF SOLIDS, AND THEIR Properties. 


A prism is a solid, the ends of which are similar Prism. 
and equal parallel plane figures, and the sides paral- 
lelograms ; and if the ends of the prism are perpendi- 
cular to the sides, the prism is called a right prism, 


but if otherwise, it is termed oblique: If the sides 


and ends are equal squares, the prism is called a 
cube; and if the base or ends are parallelograms, 
the prism is called a parallelopiped : If all the planes 
of the parallelopiped are at right angles to each 
other, then the prism is called a rectangular prism : 
If the ends of the prism are circles, the prism is call- 
ed a cylinder; but if they are ellipses, it is called a 
eylindroid. 

All the sections of a cylinder, or cylindroid, are 
either circles, ellipses, or pa rams, exceptin 
when cut partly through the sides, and partly — 
the ends, and then they are portions of circles or el- 


_ lipses. 


All parallel sections of a prism are equal and simi- 


lar polygons. ; 


ll sections whatever, except partly through the 
base, and partly through the sides of a parallelopi- 
ped, are parallelograms. I 

All sections of a cylinder, or cylindroid, through 
the curved surface, are either ellipses or circles; and 
all sections parallel to the axis are parallelograms. 


Sonstruc- 
tive 


Carpentry. 
— 
Pyramid. 


Cunius. 


Prismoid. 
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A solid having any plane figure for its base, and 
its sides triangles, meeting in a “common point, is 
called a pyramid ; and this point is called the vertex 
of the pyramid. - A pyramid is denominated trian- 
gular, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, &c. If the 
base be @ circle, the pyramid is called a cone. 

The axis of a cone is a straight line, extending 
from the centre of the base to the vertex. 


Properties. 


All parallel sections of a pyramid are similar fi- 
gures, except they be parallel to a ‘plane within the 
pyramid, passing through the vertex. 

All sections through the vertex within the pyra- 
mid are triangles. 

All sections of a cone parallel to the plane, pass- 
ing through the vertex without the cone, but not 
parallel to the base, are ellipses. 


All sections of a cone parallel to the base are 


circles. 
All sections of a cone parallel to a plane touching 
the curved surface are parabolas. 


All sections of a cone parallel to a plane within the 


eone, passing through the vertex, are hyperbolas. 

The frustum of a pyramid, or cone, is that which 
is left by cutting away the part which contains the 
vertex by a plane parallel to the base. 


An ungula of a pyramid, or cone, is that which is 
left by cutting away the part which has the vertex, 


by a plane not parallel to the base. 


A Cuntvs is a solid, the base of which is a rect- 
angle, and the four sides joining the base plane sur- 
faces; two are triangles, and the other two parallel- 
ograms. 

The cunioid, or cono-cunius, is a tapering solid, 
such that the base is a circle, or ellipse, and the ver- 
tex a straight line, parallel and equal to the diameter 
of the base; the curved surface such, that if a plane 
be supposed to pass through the middle of the ver- 
tex and’ the centre of the base, and a straight line be 
continually applied while in motion to the circumfe- 
rence and the vertex so as always to be parallel to 


the plane, until the straight line so applied has gone 


entirely round the circumference of the base. 


Properteis. 


All sections of the solid parallel to the plane, a 
well as that in the plane, are triangles. 

All sections passing through the vertex are paral- 
lelograms. 

All sections parallel to the base are ellipses, except 
one, which is a cirele. 

If the vertex be in a plane, passing 3 the 
centre of the base, perpendicular to the sai 
and the straight line drawn from the centre of the 


base to the middle of the vertex. be also perpendicu- 


lar to the base, the cunioid is said to be right, but if 
otherwise oblique. f 


A Prismoy is a solid, terminated by two dissimilar 
rectangular ends, and the remaining surfaces joining. 


the ends planes. f 


base, 
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| Properties. - 

All parallel sections cutting entirely throu h the 
sides, are quadrilaterals. — — zit ~ 90 
All sections parallel to the bases have their corre - 
‘sponding rt ‘equal, but the corresponding sides 
‘of these angles disproportional. ) : 


tive 


A Seiten is u Bold, euch shat-all lines ren ar 
conceived to be drawn, from a certain point within 
the solid to the surface, are equal. . r 


“Property. 

All the sections of a sphere are circles. 

A Spueroip is a solid, formed by the revolution: 
of a semi-ellipse about one of the axes. | 2 

If the spheroid be generated round the greater 
axis, it is called an oblong or prolate spheroid. 

If the spheroid be generated round the lesser axis, 
it is called an oblate spheroid. - 1 155 


Pros. I. Given the altitude of any three — 


above a plane, and the seats of the three points on 


that plane, to find the intersection of another plane 
passing through the points, with the plane which 
contains the seats of the three points, 


Let A, B, C be the seats of the three -iven points. Prate 
Join any two points A and C; draw 
each perpendicular to AC.; make AD equal to the 


height of the point on A, CE equal to the height 
of the point on C, and join ED; produce ED and 


CA to meet each other at I; make CF on the line 
‘CE equal to the height on B; draw FG: parallel to 


CA, cutting ED. at G; and draw GH parallel to 
EC, cutting AC at H; rr e KIL. 


parallel to HB,—then will KL be the intersection 
required. é vet ‘hyp 
n Fig. 1. the distance CF is greater than AD, 


but less than CE; this makes the point G fall be- 
tween the points D and E, and the point H between 
the points A and C. In Fig. 2. CF is greater than 
CE; this makes the point G fall on DE produced, 
and the point H on AC produced. In Fig. 3. HG 
is less than AD, which makes the point G fall be- 
tween D and I, and the point H between A and I. 

These three diagrams are particularly useful in the 
covering of solids, in the sections of cylinders and 
prisms, and in the finding of the face moulds for the 
hand rails of stairs, and in groins where the planes 
of the angle ribs stand at oblique angles to the plan, 
and where the section passes through three given. 
points. Fig. I. and 2. are also useful in the sections 
of solids, when the angle which the vertical side 
makes with the inclined side is given. 


SOLID ANGLES. 


Of the Construction of Solid Anglesy.consisting of 
ö any three Plane Angles. 


In these, besides the three plane angles, there are 
also to be considered the three inclinations of the 


D and CE CXV- 
Fig. 1, 2, 7 


nE. 7. 
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so: that in a solid angle there are six parts, 
of which being given, the other three may 
Solid angles are either right angled or 
: when they are right angled, two of the planes 
i le with each ; and this is the 


of oblique solid be solved by the help of 
those which are right angled. The planes contain- 


——— 
the right 1 y enuse ; an 
Prop: II. In a right angled solid angle are given 
the two planes ABC and ABD, containing the right 
angle to find the hypothenuse, and the angle con- 
Ir 
In A e any point A; draw at right 
and ADE at right angles pe 
BC, BE will be the 
8 from cut off AF equal to AD, 
join FC, and AFC will be the angle 23 
ht angle with the plane ABC,and the plane AGF 
ri e with the. „and t e ACE 
= on AC until AF coincide with AD, and, 
lastly, t DBE turned round the line DB 
until BE fall FC; then will fall upon BC, 
FA and FC will be at right to BD, and con- 
tly AFC will be the inclination of the planes. 
Pros. III. Given one of the legs, and the angle 


oo to find the other leg. 
; ABC be the given leg; make ADC equal to 


draw AD: i to AB; make the angle 
—— al to the adjacent angle; from A, with — 
us 
draw DF and EC parallel to AB; and draw CF pa- 
rallel to AD, and join F, B, and FBA will be the hy- 
pothenuse. 
Pros. V. Ia an oblique angled solid angle, con- 
sisting of three an are given one of the 
—— jacent angles, to find the other 


Let ABC E+ yr ee apg take any 
point A, and draw icular to AB ;.make 
the angle DA to one of the given angles; 
draw EK and DL parallel to AB, the former cut- 
ting AD at M,. any where in CB, or in CB produ- 
take any point F, draw FG perpendicular to 
CF, and make the angle GFI equal to the other 
to Hy: make FH 1 


to ME ; draw HI parallel to FG, IK paralle 
BC, as KIL parallel 1 L 


to AD; joi and AB. 
The applications of these problems are numerous, 


and therefore we have only to 2 
* 
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in cutting timbers to fit at any angle against another; 


likewise in oblique stone arches, which have cylin- 


dric or cylindroidic intradoses, in cutting the sides 
of the bevels of the stone to the given angles. In 
these, a series of bevels may be found, which will 
have one side common, while the other side of each 
is only varied in the most easy manner. If the arch 
stand in a vertical wall, the constant angle will be a 
right angle; but if otherwise, it will be acute or ob- 
tuse: Thus, suppose AB, Fig. 8. to be the line of 
an erect wall upon the ground, and CD the direction 
of the arch; or, let AB be the intersection of any 
plane, and CD the direction of a prismatic piece of 
timber, consisting of several sides, to be cut so as to 
fit against the plane: Suppose ECF, ECG, ECH, 
Kc. to be the angles which the several beds make 
with each other, in a plane perpendicular to the sides 
of the arch, or the angles which a series of planes 
would make at the same intersection, parallel to the 
&c. are respectively the angles which two adjoining 
sides of the beds make with each other, or the angles 
which the several arrises of the prism make with the 
sides of the end to be cut. In like manner, Fig. 9. 
shows a series of angles when the plane inclines or 
reclines; each is to be found in the same manner as 
in Fig. 7. the angles D 5 DCg, DCA, &c. corre- 
sponding with EDF, EDG, EDH, &c. In Fig. 8. 
it will be only n to find the angles on one 
side; but in Fig, 9. they must be found on both 


sides. 

Pros. VI. The base and one of the planes of a 
prism being given, to find the section of the prism 
oblique to the base, but at right angles to the plane 
of the side given, the line of inclination being given 
in position upon the given side of the prism. 

ace the — case to the given side of the 
prism, so as to join to their common side, or line of 
concourse, or line of junction; take as many ordi- 
nates in the base as may be thought sufficient, and 
produce them to the line of inclination ; from the in- 
tersected points in the line of inclination draw per- 
pendiculars, which make equal to their correspond- 
ing ordinates in the base; and if the points in the 


base where the lines proceed are the junctions of 


straight lines, join every two adjacent points b 
straight lines, and the section will be formed ; or, 1 
the points proceed from a curve, a curve must be 
traced through the points found in the section. 


Construc- 
tive 

Carpentry, 
— — 


PLATE 
CXV. 
Fig. &. 


Fig. 8. 


Examples. In Fig, I. the base ABCD being a p 
rectangle, the two pe AE and BF of — * CXVL 
plane in a 1 line with AD and BC, two of Fig. 1. 


the sides of the base answer the purpose of ordinates, 
the section 
to the length of the inclination and to the 


breadth BC or AD of the base. 


In Fig. 2. the base is bounded by several straight Fig, 2. 


lines, and therefore every two contiguous points in 
the section are also j — by straight lines. 


In Fig. 3. the base is the are of a circle, therefore fig, 9, 


the remaining boundary of the section must be a 
curve passing thrqugh the several points; The sec- 
tion here is the segment of an ellipse. 

Pros. VII. To find the section of a prism, the 
base and one of the adjoining planes being given, also- 


* 


Construc- 
tive 


Carpentry. 


PLATE 
CXVI. 
Fig. 4. 


Prate 
CXVI. 
Fig. 7, 8. 
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a sectional line on the given plane, and the angle 
which the common side makes with the line of inter- 
section of the prism. 

Produce the line of concourse BA, and the sec- 
tional line CD, till they meet in E; make the 
angle BEF equal to the angle which the section line 
is to make with the line of concourse; from any 
point F in EF draw FG perpendicular to EB, cut- 
ting EB in G, and GH perpendicular to EC, cut- 
ting EC at I; from E, with the distance EF, de- 
scribe an arc cutting GH at H, and join EH; in 
the boundary of the base take any point &; draw kd 
parallel to EF, cutting AB, or AB produced at J; 
draw Im parallel to the side BC of the plane, cut- 
ting CD at m; draw mn parallel to EH; make mn 
equal to Zk, anden will be in the boundary of the 
section required: In the same manner all other ne- 
cessary points are to be found. 

Examples. In Fig 4. the base being a rectangle, the 
determination of the point n corresponding to one of 
the angles is sufficient; for being joined to the dere 
C in the opposite side, two contiguous sides of the 
section will then be formed: The whole section will 
be inclosed by drawing the other two sides parallel 
to these sides. 

In Fig. 5. the base consists of straight lines, and 
therefore the ordinates are taken from the angles, and 
the points found in the section joined by straight lines. 

In Fig. 6. the base is wholly a curve, excepting 
the line of concourse; therefore drawing a curve 
through the points found in the section completes 
che boundary or inclosure. 


“ CONIC SECTIONS. 


Pros. VIII. To find the section of a cone cut by 

a plane at any given inclination to the axis, or in a 
iven position to the sides of the cone, Fig. 7. and 8. 
Let ABC be a section of the cone through the 
axis, ABD the half base, and let MN be the position 
of the axis of the section, in respect to the side AB 
of the cone; now, to find any point in the curve, 
take any point D in the tebe A cone of the base ; 
draw DE perpendicular to the diameter AB, cut- 
ting it at E, and EC cutting MN at g; draw gh 
parallel to AB, and gi perpendicular to MN; make 


FE equal to ED; draw AC, make gi equal to 


gh, and i is a point in the curve. In like manner all 
other points I and J are to be obtained, and thus the 
curve may be completed by tracing it through the 
oints. 

‘ In Fig. 7. MN, the axis of the section, cuts the 
other side BC of the cone; and the section produced 
from this position is an ellipse. In Fig. 8. the axis 
MN is parallel to the side CB of the cone; and the 
section produced is therefore a parabola. In the same 
manner the hyperbola may be found ; it is only fixing 
upon the position of the axis. 


CUNIOIDAL SECTIONS. 


Prob. IX. To find the section of a cunioid cut 
by a plane perpendicular to the axal triangle. 

Let ABC be the axal triangle, ADB the half 
base, MN the axis of the section. In the circumfe- 


rence of the base take any point D; draw DE per- Constracs 
pendicular to AB, cutting it at E; join EC, cutting „ tive 
MNat /; draw fg perpendicular to MN; make Vg —— 
equal to ED; and g, I, i, æ, &c. are obtained. 
Pros. X. To find the section of a cunioid, cut Prare 
obliquely to the axal section ABC, through two (XVI. 
given points X, Y, on the sides of the axal triangle, Fig. 10. 
and any point on the surface, the seat of which being 
given on the axal section at Z. ee, aha 
Draw CZD, cutting the diameter of the base at 
D; draw DE perpendicular to AB, cutting the 
circumference at E; join XY, and draw EZ G pa- 
rallel to XY, cutting AC and BC at F and G; draw 
FH perpendicular to FG; produce YX to K; make 
KH equal to DE, and draw HI parallel to KY or 
FG. To find any point in the curve, from any point 
Lin the circumference of the base, draw LM per- 
pendicular to AB, cutting AB at M; join MC, 
cutting FG at o, and XY at n; make Hp equal to 
Fo; 3 pn; make Kq equal to ML, and draw gr 
parallel to XY, cutting pz at y: then r is a point in 
the curve. In the same manner all other points s, t, u, 
&c, are found. 
The we is a general method of finding the 
sections of all solids, the surfaces of which are formed 
by 8 lines constituted according to any given 
law. en cut by a plane, the intersection and incli- 
nation of which are given to the plane of the base of 


the solid; also the inclination of the axis, and the seat 


on the said base, in position to the intersection. 

In the consideration of this subject, there are three 
angular planes concerned. Two of these are perpen- 
dicular to each other; and the third joining the other 
two, forms a right angled solid . the last plane 
being the hypothenuse, and the former two the legs. 
The base of the object, the section of which is requi- 
red, is given on one of the legs, and this plane is cal- 
led the original plane, and all lines drawn in it what- 
ever are called original lines, The hypothenusal 
plane is that which forms the section, and is called 
the plane of projection, or sectional plane. The third 
plane, which is the remaining legs is called the di- 
recting plane. The directing plane is always paral- 
lel to the axis, or principal elevated line of the solid. 
The section of the solid is likewise called the pro- 


jection. In finding the projection or section, the 


sides of the solid angle are all extended on the same 
plane. The line of concourse of the original and 
projecting planes is called intersection. Asthetwo 
sides and hypothenuse are in contiguity when spread 
out on a plane, the side of the original plane, and the 
projecting plane which join each other, will be sepa- 
rated, that is, what has been called the intersec- 
tion; to distinguish the one from the other, the 
side of the original plane which meets the project- 
ing plane is called the intersection, and the side 


of the projecting plane which meets the base the 


co-intersection. The intersection of the vertical plane 

with the original lane is called the director; and 

the intersection of the plane of projection, and the 
directing plane, is called the directing line. Thus in 

Plate CX VII. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, ABC is denominated p;yre 
the original plane, ABD, the directing plane, DBE CXVIL 
the sectional plane, or plane of projection, or project- se 25 
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ing e CB is termed the intersection, AB the of planes intersecting each other ov the line joining Construc- 
stor, DB the directing line, and BE the co · inter- the apex of the pyramid or cone, and the top of the | tive 
+ apex line. The following problems, in particular — f 


f the object, the section of which is required, be 
a pyramid or cone, and a plane be supposed to be 


drawn through the vertex parallel to the base, until 
fe projecting plane, the line of intersec- - 


it intersect t 

tion is called the vanishing line. 
The inclination of the sectional plane and the 

intersection, and the seat of the inclination of the ob- 


ject, the section of which is required, being given, 


the director AB may be any line parallel to the seat 
of ivelination. To determine the directing plane 
and the sectional plane, proceed in Fig. 3. thus: Let 
ABC be the original plane, BC the intersection, AB 


the director. From any point C in BC, draw CA 


ndicular to BC, and A g perpendicular to CA. 

e the angle AC g equal to the inclination of the 
sectional plane. Draw AD ———. to AB, 
equal to Ag join DB, and AB 


are at F; and from D, with the distance g C, de- 
scribe another are, cutting the former at F. Draw 
BF, and DBF is the sectional plane. 

la the projection of solids in general, the nature 
of the solid, or its elementary construction, must be 


considered. Suppose the solid to be a pyramid or 


cone, and a plane to pass through its axis until it 
meet the directing plane, the original plane, and the 
plane of projection. Place the height of the pyra- 
mid on the line where this sony meets the directing 
plane, and let this line be called the director of the 
axis: Let a line be supposed to be drawn from the 


is the directing’ 
plane. From B, with the distance BC, describe an. 


examples, will illustrate these general descriptions and 
definitions. 


Prop. XI. To find the section of a pyramid, Piste 


placed with one of its sides parallel to the intersec- ve 
tion. 

Let the parallelogram IFGH be the base of the 
pyramid, with the sides FI and GH parallel to CB; 
draw the diagonals GI and FH intersecting at K, 
aad produce FG and III to the intersection at O 
and Q, and draw KP parallel to them, meeting the 
said intersection at P; make Bg, Bp, Bo, respec- 
tively equal to BQ, BP, BO; produce Fl and GH to 
cut AB at Mand N, and draw KL parallel to them, 
—— AB at L; draw LR, making an angle 
with AB equal to the angle which the axis or line 
from K to the vertex makes with the plane of the 
base; make LR equal to the length of the said 
axis; draw RD parallel to AB, cutting BD at D; 
draw TDU el to BE, then LR will be the di- 
rector of the axis, and TU the vanishing line; draw 
Mm, Li, Nu towards R, cutting BD at u, J. ; 
also draw mi, lk, nhg parallel to BE; make LA 
equal LK; draw pk, and produce it till it meet 

U at S; draw 7. r ghiS, and fghi will 
be the projection of FGHI, or the section of the py- 
ramid, the base of which is FGHI. The reason why 
mif, lk, nhg are drawn parallel, is, because that 
any section made by a plane through any line on the 
original plane parallel to the intersection, will cut the 
sectional plane also parallel to the intersection, 


. upper end of the director of the axis to the vertex of Pros. XII. To find the section of a pyramid, when Fig. 2, 
the ramid or cone; this line will be parallel to the the base stands at oblique angles to the intersec- 

1 original plane, and in the same 3 with the line tion. 

* formed on the original plane, by aforesaid plane Let the rectangle FGHI be the base; produce 
a passing through the axis. Suppose any number of IH and FG to O and 8; FI and GH to N and P 
planes to pass through this line, to any number of in the intersecting line; through K, draw LR pa- 

a points in the base of the solid, to cut the original allel to FG or IH, cutting AB at L, and CB at 

08 plane, the directing plane, and the sectional plane; R; also through K, draw KM parallel to the inter- 


the intersections of the several planes thus drawn, will 
form parallel lines on the original plane, converging 
lines the intersections of the parallel lines to the 
summit of the directing axis, and lines will also be 
formed on the sectional plane, meeting the parallels 
on the original plane at the intersection at one of their 
extremities, and the converging lines at the points 
where 7 te the directing line at the other ex- 
tremity. ne which thus 3 these three 
sets of lines, will cut the surface of the solid in straight 
lines passing through its vertex. Again, if there be 
taken another directing axis, and another set of planes 
be supposed to pass through the line which extends 
between the apex of this axis and that of the pyra- 
mid or cone, and through the several points taken be- 
fore in the base of the object, three other sets of lines 


_will be formed in the same manner, and will cut the 


sides of the pyramid or cone in the same intersec- 
tions as at first: also the last set of lines in the plane 
of projection will intersect the former in the very 
same points, as lines drawn from the several points in 
the base of the object before taken to its vertex. If 
the section required be that of a prism, draw the 
plane parallel to the inclination of the prism, instead 
1 


section CB, cutting AB at M; draw Mm, making 
the same angle with AB as the axis makes with the 
original plane. Draw m & parallel to BE; make mf 
equal to MK; draw KO parallel to FN, cutting 
CBat O; make Bn, Bo, Bp, Bq, Br, Bs each re- 
spectivel — to BN, BO, BP, BQ, BR, BS; 
draw rk and ok; draw Lu parallel to Mm, and 
make Lu equal to the length of the axis of the py- 
ramid ; drawwD parallel to AB, cutting BD at 5 $ 
draw VW parallel to BE; produce rk and ok to V 
and W; draws „9 V, also g W, aW: 
prea will f ght be the section of the pyramid re- 
qu ' 


From what has been now said, Figs 4. and 5. will Fig. 4, ©. 


be understood, and may be described in the same 
words as in Fig. 1; only it is to be observed, that 
the different points in a cone are formed in the same 
manner as the angles, and as many as may be thought 
necessary for tracing the curve. Fig. 4. shows the 
section, when the axis of the cone stands perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the base; and Fig. 5. for a cone 
which has its axis inclined to the base. we 
Pros. XIII. Given the seat D of the vertex, 
the intersection AC of a triangular plane, also the 
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Construc- intersection EF of a cutting or sectional plane in 


tive 


position to one another, likewise the altitude of the 


Carpentry. vertex above its seat, and the inclination of the cut- 


SPLATE 
CXVII. 
Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


ting plane; to find the line of section on the triangu- 
lar plane, provided that the angle of the cutting 
plane is small enough to admit of an intersection with 
the triangular plane. 

Draw DG perpendicular to EF, cutting EF at 
G, and draw DH perpendicular to DG, make the 
angle DGH equal to the inclination of the cutting 
plane; produce GD to I; make DI equal to the 
perpendicular altitude of the triangle; produce HD 
to meet AC in K; join KI; draw DB perpendicular 
to AC; from K, with the distance KI, describe an 
arc cutting DB at B, and join BA, BC, and BK; 
make DL equal to DH; draw LM parallel to DK, 
cutting KI at M; from KB cut off KN, equal to KM, 
and produce CA to E; draw ENO, cutting BC at 
O, then OP is the section required. 

Pros. XIV. The seat A of the vertex and base 
BCDE of a rectangular pyramid, and the intersection 
FG, of a sectional plane being given in position, and 
the height of the pyramid in quantity, to determine 
the lines of section made on the sides ofthe pyramid 
by the sectional plane. * 

Proceed as in the last problem, and find the sec- 
tion of each triangle, which will be the same as the 
sections of the sides of the pyramid required. It 
may here be observed, that one triangle HKI will 
serve for the whole instead of DI K, and the two sides 
BE and DC, which do not meet HI, must be pro- 
duced till they meet it, and all the intersections must 
be drawn to K, as in Fig. 5. 

Pros. XV. Given the base ABCDEFA of an 
erect prism, and the intersection HI of a sectional 
plane, and the inclination of this plane to find the 
sectional lines on the sides of the prism. 

Draw lines GH, GL, and GI, parallel to the 
sides of the prism, till they cut the intersecting line; 
draw GK perpendicular to HI, meeting it at i, and 
GP perpendicular to GK; make the angle GKP 
equal to the inclination; make GM, GN, GO, each 
equal to GP; draw MH, NL, Ol, and GMF, 
GNL, GOI, are the angles which the sectional lines 
make with the lines of concourse of the angles. 

From what has now been said, Fig. 8. will be 
plain to inspection. It only differs from the last, in 
the base being a square. 

Pros. XVI. Any three points being given on 
the surface of a cylinder, to find an envelope that 
would coincide with a section passing through these 
three points, and over the surface of the segment of 
the cylinder, between the two straight lines drawn 
on the surface, through the two most remote points 
parallel to the axis, the seat of the three points being 
given on the base. 

This will admit of three different cases. Let 
Fig. 1. be the cylinder, and let the points be B, D, 
F; draw BA, DC, and FE parallel to the axis cut- 
ting the base at A, C, E; then A, C, and E are the 
seats of the three points, and ACEFDBA is the 
portion which requires the envelope. 14 

Now, suppose the cylinder to be cut by a plane 
ABFE, which will be parallel to the axis, besides 
the plane of the section * ; then the plane 
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ABFE may cut the plane of the section through Construc- 


the three points at right angles, or the plane A BFE 
may form an acute angle with the plane BDFA, or 
any obtuse angle with the said part according to the 
situation of the point D. : 

In the general description, it will only be nece 
sary to have the seats of the three points given on 
the base, and the heights of the points on the cylin- 


der from their seats. Let ABC, Fig. 2, 3, 4, be * 
the part of the base of the cylinder, and A, B. C, cxvin. 
Join AC; draw CE Fig. 2, 8, 


the seats of the three points. 
and AD perpendicular to AC; make AD equal to 
the height of the point above A, CE equal to the 
height of the point above C, and CF equal to the 
height of the point above the seat B; join ED; 
draw FG parallel to CA, and GH | 

or DA, cutting AC at H, and join HB; produce 
AC to I; divide the curve ABC into any number 
of equal parts, and extend these parts upon CI; 
through the points of division in the curve ABC, 
draw lines parallel to BH intersecting AC; from 
the points of intersection in AC, draw lines parallel 
to GH to meet DE; from the points of meeting in 
DE, draw lines parallel to AC; and from the Gi. 
sions in CI, draw lines parallel to CE, so as to inter- 
sect the other parallels last drawn, the one conti- 
nually nearer to CI and more remote from CE than 
the last, and draw a curve EK through the several 
points, and CIKEC will be the envelope required. 


Pig. 1. is the case where the rectangular plane 


makes a right angle with the elliptic section; Fig. 2. 

that where the angle made by the rectangular 

and the elliptic section is acute; and Fig. 3. the case 

where the angle formed by these two planes is obtuse. 
In Fig. 3. and 4. DME is the orthographical pro- 


jection of the curve, with which the curve line EK 


of the envelope would coincide: This is found by 
drawing parallels to GH through the points of di- 
vision in the curve ABC, to meet the parallels of 
AC, as shown by the dotted lines. 


Coverings of Solids. 
Pros. XVII. 


face of a cylinder, cut by any two oblique planes at ot solids. 


right angles to an axal plane, given the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the axis; so that the enve- 
lope, or covering, will exactly cover the surface of 
the cylinder terminated by the sections, . 

Let that part of the axal plane intercepted by the 
two oblique sections, and one or both sides of the 
cylinder, be denominated the seat of the envelopes 
and suppose the cylinder, or portion of the cylinder, 
to be cut by a plane at right angles to the axis, the 
intersection of this and the axal plane will either fall 
within the seat of the envelope or its plane produced; 
again, let the are of the section at right angles to t 
axis, be called the regulating are; the section itse 
the regulating section; the base of the said section 
on the axal pase the primary abscissa ; and the re- 
gulating arc extended in a straight line, the secondary 
abscissa; and all lines at right angles to the primary 
abscissa, terminated by the sides of the seat of the 
envelope, ordinates. 


The method of finding the envelope will then be 


arallel to EC 


To cover any portion of the sur- Coverings 


5 


1 
d 
* 
5 
1 
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Fig. 6. 
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as follows: Take any convenient straight line for 


_ : b describe the re- 
the primary abscissa as a base, and descri J * Nothing can be more useful in geometrical lines — 2 


—— section ; describe the seat of the envelope 
ition to the primary abscissa; divide the re- 
ee are into any number of equal parts ; extend 

3 on any convenient straight line for the se- 
condary abscissa ; draw lines through the points of di- 
vision in the regulating arc, at right angles to the pri- 
mary abscissa, so as to cut both sides of the seat of 
the envelope; through the points of division, in the 
secondary abscissa, — lines at right angles to the 
said abscissa; then taking the ordinates of the pri- 
abscissa and placing them from the secondary 
abscissa on the indefinite perpendiculars, their extre- 
mities will give the points through which the curves 
or sides of the envelope will pass. 

Examples. Let ABCD, Fig. 5. No.1, represent the 
quarter of a cylinder ABE, a section at right angles 


to the axis projected on a plane, orthographically, 


with its axis parallel to the said plane; let the right 
angled triangle AB represent a part to be covered. 
In this case, AB and Bf form a right angle; make 
ABC, No. 2, equal to AB, No. 1; then ABC will 
be the seat of the envelope, AB the primary abscissa, 
and also a side of the seat of the envelope. Make 
ABD the regulating section of the quadrantal cy- 
linder; divide the regulating arc BD into any 
number of equal parts; from the points of division 
draw lines perpendicular to AB; continue these lines 
to meet AC ; take the equal parts of the are BD 
and extend them on the secondary abscissa BE ; 
draw indefinite perpendiculars to BE; take all the 
ordinates from the seat of the envelope, beginning with 
BC, and place them respectively on the indefinite 
perpendiculars from the secondary abscissa BE, and 
through the extremities draw the curve CE, then 
will BEC be the envelope required. ) 

Let the obtuse angled triangle, def, No. I. re- 
present the part to be covered: make AFC, No. 3, 
equal to de f, and AFC is the seat of the envelope : 
produce CF to B, and draw AB, forming a right 
angle with BC. Upon AB describe the regulating 
section ABD: divide the arc BD into any number 
of equal parts: from the points of division draw 
perpendiculars to AB: produce the perpendiculars 
to meet AC: extend the parts of the are BD upon 
BE: from the points of division draw the indefinite 
perpendiculars: take the ordinates from the seat of 


the envelope contained between AB and AF, begin- 


ning the first with BF, and apply them respectivel 
as ordinates to BE. Again, "ake the 9 in 
the seat of the envelope contained between AB and 
AC, beginning with BC, and apply them respec- 
tively as ordinates to BE, Through the extremities 
of the first set of ordinates, draw the curve FE; and 
through the extremities of the second set, draw the 
curve CE then will FCE be the envelope required. 
Again, let the acute angled triangle, g hi, No. I. 
represent che part to be covered: it may be shown 
in the same words, and by the same letters of refer- 
ence, that ECE, No. 4. will be the envelope for the 
surface ghi, No.l. 
In the same manner, it may be shown, that FEHC, 
Fig. 6. No. 2. is the envelope for that part .e fg.c. 
Fig. 6. No. I. of the semicyli der ABCD, mete 
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ing the stretch out of BDA, and AFCG the seat of Construc- 


Ce. 


than the method of describing the envelope of any 

ion of a cylinder. By this method we are en- 
abled to describe the soffits of the intradoses of any 
arched aperture; to find the exact situation of a line 
on the curved surface of any rib line that would stand 
vertically over any given line as a seat, whatever be 
the form of the line which constitutes the seat. The 
covering of domes with boards is exactly the same as 
in Fig. 5. No. 4. The dome, even though spherical, 
may — supposed to be constituted of a number of 
cylindric pieces, each forming an isosceles triangle on 
the base. In this case, the part to be covered will 
be contained between two oblique planes, making 
equal angles with the axis of the cylinder: the qua- 
drant ABD may be considered as a section of the 
dome through the axis ; and the envelope CEF one 
of the boards, which, when found, is a mould for all 
the rest. Having a clear understanding of these se- 
veral diagrams, it cannot be difficult to form an idea 
how to cover any portion of a cylinder, whether 
bounded by parallel planes or by any curved section 
whatever. Phe falling moulds of the hand-rails of 
stairs are to be considered as the envelope of certain 
portions of cylinders. 


tive 


Pros. XVIII.—To cover the surface of a se- Prare 
micylindroid, contained between two parallel planes, CX VIII. 


given the regulating section and the seat of the en- 
velope. 


Let the regulating section be ABC, and let CDEF Fig. 


be the seat of the envelope: divide the regulatin 
arc ABC into any number of equal arcs: — 
these arcs‘ on the straight line AH: draw lines 
through the divisions of the arc ABC, at right an- 
gles to AC, producing them till they meet EF. 
hrough the points of division in AH draw indefi- 
nite ordinates ; take the respective ordinates contain- 
ed between AC and DC, beginning with AD, and 
apply them successively from AD towards H ; and 
through their extremities draw the curve DH. Ia 
like manner, take the ordinates contained between 
AC and EF, and apply them in the same order on 
the indefinite ordinates of AH, and draw the curve 
EG; then will DEGH be the envelope required. 


Pros. X1X.—To cover the portion of the sur- Fig. 8. 


face of a semicylinder contained between two other 
cylindrical surfaces, which have their axes passi 
through that of the semicylinder, and to 9 
the said semicylinder, Fig. 8. 

The method of 8. 8 with this is exactly the 
same as in the former cases, and may be expressed 
in the same words. It may only be observed, that 
as the seat is alike on both sides, by tinding one half 
of the envelope the other will be given. 

Pros. XX. — To find the enve 
tum of a semicone, Fig. 9. Let ABCD be the seat 
of the envelope ; AEB the end of the frustum or re- 
gulating section: continue AD and BC till they meet 
in F: from F, with the radius FA, describe the arc 
AH; and with the radius FD describe the are DG: 
make the arc AH sane to the arc AEB, and draw 


IGF: then will ADGH be the envelope required. 
For, suppose the semicircle AEB turned upon 
3u 


for the frus- Fig. v. 
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Ag at a right angle with ABCD, and the envelope 
ADG bent and turned upon AD, so that the are 
AH may coincide in all points with the semicircle 
AEB, and HG with BC, the are AH will have 
AB for its seat, and the arc DG will have DC for 
its seat: therefore ADGH will be the envelope for 
the seat ABCD, which is the axal section of the 
frustum. 

Pros. XXI. To find the envelope for the por- 
tion of a semicone terminated by two cylindrical sur- 
faces, which have their axes perpendicular to the plane 
of the semicone, and passing through the axis of the 
said semicone, Fig. 10. 

Let ABCDEFA be the seat of the envelope: 
join AC ; and draw GH a tangent to the are FED, 
cutting AF and CD produced at G and H; then, 
by the last problem, find the envelope AIKGA to 
cover the frustum of the cone, whose seat is 
ACHGA  : then having marked the equal parts on 
the quadrant AL, and the same parts on the arc 
Al, which will be double in number to that contain- 
ed in AL, draw lines through the points of division 
in AL, at right angles to AC, ‘From the cutting 


points in AC, draw lines to the centre M of the 


Big. 11. 


cone: likewise through the points of division in the 
circular are Al, draw lines again to M: from the 
points in the arc AB, and from those in the are FE 
intersected by the lines drawn to M, draw lines pa- 
rallel to AC, to meet AM: from the points of meet- 
ing describe arcs from M as a centre, so as to inter- 
cept the first, second, third, &c. drawn from the di- 
visions in AB to the point M, taken in the same or- 
der from A towards B, and from F towards E: 
through the points thus intercepted, draw the curves 
AN and FO; and AFON will be the half of the 
envelope. Make the other half NOPI similar by 
the same method, or any other; and AFOPINA 
will be the whole envelope required. 

~ Pros. XXII. To find the envelope of the frus- 
tum of a semicunioid, Fig. 11. 

Let ABCE be the seat of the surface to be cover- 
ed; let DEC, the section of the lesser end, be a semi- 
circle, chat of the greater end a semi-ellipse, and each 
of the same altitude, or NE equal MF. Produce AD 
and BC to meet in G. To find any point t, in the enve- 
lope, proceed thus: In the semicireumference DEC, 
take any point p very near to the extremity D of the 
diameter DC ; draw pq perpendicular to DC, cut- 
ting it in J: join 98; draw GH perpendicular to 
AG; on GH make Gs equal to gp; extend the 
arc Dp; from D, with this extension as a radius, 
describe an arc at t; from s, with the distance Gq, 
describe another arc, cutting the former at 1. In 
like manner, by taking the point v very near to p, 
draw vw perpendicular to DC, cutting DC at w; 
join Gm; make Go equal to vm; extend the are 
pv, and from t, with this extension, describe an arc 
at ; from o, with the distanee Gm, describe an- 
other arc, cutting the former at . and y will be ano- 
ther point in the curve. In this manner all succeed- 
ing points to the centre 7 will be found; so that 


Dry, Kc. will be the curve, which will correspond. 


‘with the semicircle DEC; join s¢ and oy, and pro- 


duce them to u and 2; also produce Gq and Gw to 


meet AB at n and x; make tu equal to q n, and yz 


equal to wa; then draw the curve Diy, &c. to J, and Construe 
the curve Awz, &c. to the middle, and this will com „ tive 
plete one half of the envelope ; the other half being rn 
joined upon the same base, and made equal and similar, . 
will complete the whole envelope ADK LA. 

To find the envelope of a part of a semicunioid, PLAT 
contained between two cylindric surfaces, having XVIII. 
their axes perpendicular to the triangle passing throu “thi 
the axis of the cunioid, and intersecting that of the 
cunioid, Fig. 12. ‘ 

Find the curve line x0 pq, which corresponds to 
the semicircumference of the semicircle; as in the last 
problem, the straight line atklm being a tangent, 
and parallel to the chord on the concave side; make 
all the distances bf, cg; dh, &c. respectively equal to 
in, ko, lp, mg, &c.; draw the curve efgh, and it 
will be the edge of the envelope, which will have 
enopgq, Kc. for its seat; and if fs be made equal to 
nv, gt equal to o. hu equal to gy; and the curve 
rstu, &c. being drawn, will give the other edge of 
the envelope, which will have the are ve, &c. for 
its seat. 8 

These two last problems are exceedingly useful in 


all kinds of arched work that is circular on the plan, 


the intradoses of the arches splaying on the sides and 
level at the crown, particularly in sash work; but 
it is to be regretted, that no accurate method for find- 
ing the envelope has yet been discovered; every at- 
tempt to greater accuracy than the above has been 
foiled. There is one method, however, that will 
give the envelope, or veneer, exactly true, by the use 
of a centre, and describing the lines on its surface 
the same manner as in plans, then applying the equal 
distances from the seats from a graduated pole, which 
is the vertex of the cunioid, that is, by making the 
distances equal to pq, uw, &c. Fig. 11. or by draw- 
ing the equal ordinates on the ends of the centre, 
and joining the level lines, and taking all the distances 
from their seats. ae 


BOOK III. 


Constructive Carpentry. - ; 
; 1 1 
5 
Constructive Carpentry shows the principles construee 
and mode of combining individual pieces of timber tive car- 
into one complete frame, which shall form an essential Pentry. 
part of a building. : 
The knowledge of this configuration depends on. § 
the properties. oF the several solids which are to con- 1 
stitute the whole, and must be sought for in the prin- 5 
ciples of Stereography, which we have already illus- : 
trated. The angular ribs of domes, groins, roofs,. ; 
&c.; the art of hand railing, sashes, and archivolts. d 
with circular heads upon circular plans, depend prin- : 
cipally on the sections of solids. By the coverings. a 
elrodies the under sides of groined ribs and the front 
ribs of niches are formed to their plans; the 1 1 
moulds of winding stairs are adapted to the spir 
line of the steps, and the archivolts of arches to the 
plans of the apertures. By the angles which the ar- 
rises make with the adjacent sectional lines, we are a 
enabled to cut prismatic * pyramidal bodies, so as. . 
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to fit any plane surface, whatever angle or angles the 
— — — determinate line of the os may make 
with the said surface ; as in purlins, jack rafters, &c. 
‘These principles are not only essential to carpentry, 
but are aes applicable to the constructive parts 
of masonry ; as in the formation of arches, so as to 
form their surfaces in the face of any wall, and to the 
surface of any given solid which shall be a centre 
for the said arc 
for covering domes are formed by the rules for the 
covering of solids. 


VauLtine, GRoINnING, AND ARCHING. , 


_A simple vault is an interior concavity, extended 
over two parallel opposite walls, or over all the dia- 
metrically opposite sides of one circular wall. . 

The concavity, or interior surface of the vault, is 
called the intrados. 

The intrados of a simple vault is generally formed 
of the portion of the surface of a cylinder, cylindroid, 
or sphere, never greater than that of half the solid ; 
and the springing lines of the coussinet, which termi- 


nate the walls from which the vault rises, are gene- 


rally straight lines, parallel to the axis of the cylinder 
or cylindroid. 
hen the vault is spherical, the circular wall ter- 
minates in a level plane at top, from which the vault 
springs, and forms either a complete pre or 
a portion of the sphere less than the hemisphere. 
Conical surfaces are seldom employed in vaulting, 
but when a conical surface is employed for the intra- 
dos of a vault, it should be semi-conic, .with a hori- 
zontal axis, or the surface of the whole cone with its 
axis vertical. . 
All vaults which have a horizontal straight axis, 
are called straight vaults, ‘ 
All vaults which have their axis horizontal, are 
called horizonal vaults. _ ; 
A Gn, is the excavation or hollow formed by 
one simple yault piercing another at the same height, 
such, that two geometrical solids being transversely 
applied one after the other; a portion of the groin 
may have been in contact with the first solid, and the 
remaining part in contact with the second solid, when 
the first is removed, The most usual kind of groin- 
ing is one cylinder piercing another, or a cylinder 
or cylindroid piercing each other, having their axes 
at right angles, 
A. multangular groin, is that which is formed by 
or more simple vaults piercing each other at 
the same height, so that if the several solids which 
form each simple vault be respectively applied, only 
one at a time, to succeeding portions of groined sur- 
face, every portion of the groined surface will have 
formed successive contact with certain corresponding 
portions of each of the solids, 


A rectangular groin, is that which has the axes of 


the simple vaults in two vertical planes, at right angles 
to each other. * 5 
An equi angular groin, is that in which the several 
axes of the simple vaults form equal angles, around 
same point, in the same horizontal plane. 
The axis of each simple vault forming the intrados 
of a groin, is the same with the axis of the geometsi- 


In plumbing, the sheets of lead’ 
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cal solids, of which the intrados of the groin is com- Construc 
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When the breadths of the cross passages, or open- paste? 


ings of a groined vault, are equal, the groin is said to 
be equilateral. 

Anenxs are also formed by one simple vault pier- 
cing another, after the same manner as groins. 

rches have various names, according to the sur- 
faces of the two geometrical bodies, which form the 
simple vault. 

A cylindric arch, is that which is formed by the 
1 of one portion of a cylinder with ano- 
ther, 

A cylindroidic arch, is that which is formed b 
the intersection of one portion of a cylinder aK | 
another. 

A spheric arch, is that which is formed by the in- 
tersection of one portion of the sphere with another. 

A conic arch, 1s that which is formed by the in- 
tersection of one portion of a cone with another. 

The species of every arch, formed by the intersec- 
tion of two vaults of unequal heights, is denoted by 
two preceding words, the former of which ending in 
o, indicates the simple vault, which has the greater 
height, and the latter, ending in ic, indicates the 
simple vault of the less height. 

n an arch is formed by the intersection of two 
unequal cylindric vaults, it is called a cylindro-cylin- 
dric arch. 8 

hen an arch is formed by the intersection of a 
cylindric vault with a spheric vault, and the spheric 
portion being of greater height than the fs — 85 
portion, the arch is called a sphero-cylindric arch. 

When an arch is formed by the intersection of a 
cylindric, vault with a spheric vault, and the spheric 

ortion is of less altitude than the cylindric portion, 
it is called a.cylindro-spheric arch. 

When one conic vault pierces another of greater 
altitude, the arch formed by the intersection is called 
a cono-conic arch, 


N . History of Groins. 


The invention of groins must have been subsequent 
to that of simple vaulting, and has probably — — = 


ted from arched passages, when it was necessary to 
occupy the whole height. At what time they were 
first introduced in architecture is uncertain: the re- 
mains of antiquity shew that they are of very remote 
date, which, however, cannot be traced beyond the 
times of Roman power and grandeur. Use or ne- 
cessity was no doubt the occasion of their invention ; 
but in process of time they were used as ornaments, 
and became fashionable at.the decline of the empire. 
They are to be found in the amphitheatre at Rome, 
formed at the intersections of the radiating and ellip- 
tic passages. In the temple of Peace, and baths of 
Dioclesian, at the same place, instead of massive piers, 
they are supported upon columns, the most feeble of 
all supports, and which would be incapable to resist 
the lateral pressure of the s, were it not for the 
auxiliary support of the walls immediately behind 
them at the sides and angles of the building. 

Groins continued to be used at the decline of the, 
Roman empire in ecclesiastic structures; and where-, 
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never omitted. They became the most principal or- 


Carpentry. nament of the times, and formed the most conspicuous 


features in the edifices in which they were employed, 
At first they were used in the same manner as by the 
Romans. 

In after times the groins were supported upon ribs 
which sprung from cylindrical or polygon pillars, 
with capitals of the same form. This produced a ne- 
cessary change in the ere of the vaulting, as the 
‘bottom of the ribs rise from the circumference of a 
circle, instead of the angles of a square, with its sides 
parallel to the walls; and as the spaces hetween and 
over the ribs were vaulted in a twisted or windin 
surface, so as to coincide in every part witha straight 
line, level between the ribs ; the angles of the groined 
surface were thus very obtuse at the bottom, but di- 
minished, continually upwards, and ended in a right 


angle, at the summit of the ceiling. Afterwards, 


when the pillars were formed upon a square plan, 
diagonally placed with regard to the sides oe the 
building, and decorated with vertical mouldings, or 
small attached columns, and the number of ribs in- 
creased, the first idea of fan work would be presented 
at the springing of the ribs. But in this the archi- 
tects would soon perceive an incongruity of form in 
the surface: as it approached the summit of the 
vaulting, the ribs would be formed all of equal radii, 
and disposed around to support a concavity which 
might be generated by revolving a curve round an 
axis which was in the centre of the pillars ; and being 
accustomed to groins meeting in lines: crossing each 
other, it was natural to suppose they would at first 
permit the ribs to run-out and meet each other, which 
would then be of unequal lengths, If the difference 
between the openings was not very great, the lines 
thus formed, by the meeting of the opposite sides of 
the vaulting, would not differ materially from straight 
lines, but would-not be parallel to the horizon, as 
they would run upwards towards the centre of the 
groin; but this would depend on the angle formed 
by two opposite ribs in the same plane. Thus if the 
tangents formed at the vertex of the opposite curves 
contained an angle of 120 degrees, the apex line on 
the ceiling would form a curve, in receding from the 
vertical angles of the said ribs, of a very decided con- 
vexity ; but in going progressively forward, the cur- 
vature would c into, a concavity, and then 
would begin again to descend. The idea of intersect- 
ing the ribs thus disposed in-vertical planes around a 
common axis, by circular horizontal:ribs, was natural; 
and this again would generate another idea of sup- 
’ porting the upper ends of the ribs by a circular ring, 
concentric with the axis of a pillar ; and thus being 
done from four pillars, would leave a space inclosed 
by four convex arcs of circles. ‘Nothing farther was 
required to complete this system of vaulting than to 
fill up the space, and the whole would be keyed to- 
0 255 In this manner, by slow and impereeptible 
changes, a species of vaulting was invented very dif- 
ferent from that of the Greeks and Romans. In- 
atead-of closing the space, if we suppose another ring 
_ forming a complete circumference to be built interi- 
arly to touch tlie former arcs, and the four triangu- 


N curved spaces closed and wedged together with 
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masonry, the whole will stand equally firm as if the Construe- 


middle had been solid ; and thus an aperture for light 
will be formed the same as in dome vaulting. 

The only improvement made by the moderns in 
vaulting, is the cylindro-cylindric arches, which are 
made in opposite sides of a vault, and when regular- 
ly repeated, have a very beautiful effect. 

In warehouses, which are loaded with the greatest 
weights, and where the walls are placed at a remote 
distance, it becomes necessary-to introduce many sup- 
ports to the floors, which if constructed of timber 
are liable to both fire and rot, and thereby exposed 
to sudden danger; every precaution should there- 
fore be taken to prevent the risk to which they are 
thus exposed; at least as far as may appear eligible 
in the profits arising from the articles to be deposit- 
ed making a full compensation for the additional ex- 
pence. The end will be fully answered by the intro- 
duction of groins, which not only answer the same 
purpose as the flooring of timber work and the 
wooden posts which support it, but are more dur- 
able, and a certain proof against both fire and rot. 
Bee groins are only employed in the lower sto- 
ries of buildings, owing to the great expence which 
would be incurred by the great thickness of walling 
and the diminution of space which would be occa- 
sioned thereby, they may at all times be used in cel- 
lars and ground stories, without much additional la- 
bour or expenditure of materials. 

It has been found that brick groins, rising from 
rectangular piers, are inadequate to the weight they 
have to support, and incommodious to the turning 


of goods round the corners of the piers. An improve- 


ment has been suggested by Mr George Tapen, ar- 
chitect, in a small pamphlet lately published, where 
he judiciously recommends the piers to be construct- 
ed octagonally, and the square angles of the groin 
to be cut off equal to the breadth of the side 25 the 
octagonal piers. He gives a very satisfactory reason 
to this purpose, that the angles of groins built in 
the common way, forming a right angle, are hardly 
capable of sustaining themselves, and much less the 
load which is required to be supported, owing to the 
bricks being so much cut away at the angles in order 
to fit them thereto, that they have little or no lap 
upon each other. This scheme should certainly be 
carried into practice wherever groins are applied to 
such uses. 5 


In the construction of edifices for dwelling, they 
ought always to be employed in cellars and other 


damp situations, and particularly in cellars which 


have paved apartments above. 
Groins for use only, may either be constructed of 


brick or stone as the material of the one or the other 


may be more easily n If they are only to be 
employed by way of proportion or decoration, their 
beauty depends on the generating figure of the sides, 


the regularity of the surface, and the acuteness or 


sharpness of the angles, which ought therefore to be 
rendered obtuse. In the best buildings, where du- 
rability and elegance are required at the same time, 
they may be constructed of wrought stone; and where 
elegance is wanted at a small expence, of plaster, 
supported by timber -work. 

Groins are constructed upon two different ways, 
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are built of stone or brick, or con- 
work, lathed and plastered over. 
In the former case, a timber centering is made to 
form the concavity, and placed in order to support 
the groin during its erection. The centering’ con- 
wists of several ribs, disposed at three or four feet 
distance, made to the size of the vault, which has 
the greatest opening. ‘These ribs rest at their ex- 
tremities u beams supported by standards, and 
are boarded over without any regard to the trans- 
verse opening, which is afterwards formed by another 
set of ribs adapted thereto, and then boarded so as 
to meet the boarding of the first vault, which, if it 
be of considerable breadth, must have short ribs fix- 
ed upon its suaface, in order to sustain the board- 
ing of the transverse opening, and thus the centering 
will be completed. It is obvious in forming the ribs 
for each vault, that the outer curve must be the arc 
of acircle or ellipse within the curve of the vault, 
and at a distance from it towards the axis equal to 
the thickness of the boarding. In the making of 
the ground centre, it will be necessary to find the 
place of the angles upon the boarding ‘of the lar 
vault, in order to ascertain the place of the ribs 
and boarding of the transverse vault. This may be 
done in three different methods. If two straight 
edges are placed vertically at the angles, and ano- 
ther straight edge or extended line be made to touch 
the surface of the boarding, and marked at all the 
points of contact, Keeping this straight edge or line 
always upon the edges of the two vertical straight 
edges; the defect of this method is, that the place 
of the angles at the bottom can never be found, as it 
would require the cross straight edge or line to be of 
infinite length, and the vertical ones infinitely high. 
A more eligible method, where there is room, is to 
fix two ribs in the transverse part, and direct a level 
straight edge upon the edges of these ribs, so that 
the end may come in contact with the boards, and 
mark the-boarding in this place; find a number of 
points in the same manner as may be sufficient for 
the purpose, and curves being drawn ‘through the 
points, will give the curves for fixing the ends of the 
ribs. But the best method is by the following geo- 
metrical problem, N 
Fig. 1. is a cylindrical groin; No. 1. the plan, 
No. 2. the elevation. Such groins as this frequently 
occur in lobbies, halls, passages, antirooms, &c. 
Fig. 2. is a cylindroido-cylindric groin ; No. 1. the 
lan, No. 2. the elevation. It is this kind of groin- 
ing that generally occurs in cellaring; to construct 
which, a centering must be formed as at Fig. 2. No. 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 
which is the widest opening, boarded over the whole 
length ; then in order to fix the transverse boarding, as 
at No. 2. the lines AB, CD, and EF, GH, No. 3. 
must be drawn upon the boarding for the wide open- 
ing, either by the former mechanical means, or by 
the following geometrical 8 No. 5. shows the 
end of this dere ing. If the wide opening be of 
considerable dimensions, the shallow ribs, called jack- 
ribs, are fixed between the lines to the height of the 
cross-vault, and made less the thickness of the 
ling, so as to come within this thickness of the 
height of the groining. No. 4. shews the left hand 
2 
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part completely boarded in; No. 5. the end of No. Construe- 
3.3 No. 6. the end of No. 4., shewing the face of Sve 
one of the ribs of the centering, the thickness of , 
the boarding, the jack-ribs over the ‘boarding, and 


the posts and ends of the beams that support the 
whole, 
Pros. I. To find the mould or curve for deter- 


mining the place of the angles upon the boardin 
of the cylindroid, in order to fix the jack-ribs an 
transverse bordering of the cylindric vault No. 4. 
Pros. II. Let it be proposed to find the angles 
of the groin on the surface of the foregoing board- 
ing. fn onder to prevent confusion of letters, we 
shall suppose the seal enlarged. Let AEM be half 
the rib for the cylindroido part; the bases AM, 
and MN, being at right angles to each other, pro- 
duce MA to Me; extend the curve AE Se AM‘, 
from the equal parts or arcs Ab, bc, cd, dE, to Af?, 
Fbſie, ea, Me; through the points of division 
draw ordinates; make fg, h°i, kl, MN, equal 
to fz, hi, kl; MN, and through the points g, i, I, N, 
draw a curve, which, when bent round the border- 
ing at No. 3. from A to I, from C to I, from D to J, 
from B to Il, &c. determines the place of the angles. 
Pros. III. To find the form of the end of the 
boarding of the cylindric parts, in order to fit it against 
the boarding of ‘the cylindroido part, stretch out the 
arts Mo, op, pq, R, of the arc MR, in the straight 
ine MN’, from M to 8°, from 30 to 1%, from ? to u, 
and from u to Nr; draw the ordinates MA, g, ti, 
ua, which make equal to MA, sg, ti, ul; draw 
the curve Agi N, and the thing required is done. 
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Centering to Gothic Groins. 


In one species of Gothic groins, the lines of con- Centering 
course of the sides of the arches at the summit, cross to Gothic 
one another in level lines parallel to, and equidistant groins. 
from, the sides of the building. The vaulting is sup- 
ported upon several ribs springing from the head of 

each pillar, and terminating upon the transverse lines 

of the ceiling at different equidistant points. The 
surface of the vaulting lying upon, and between any 

two adjacent ribs from middle to middle of these 

ribs, may be considered to be a cunioid, and the ribs. 

may be considered to be sections of the cunioid. The 
surface of the ceiling between any two adjacent ribs, 

will therefore have this property, that a straight line- 

or edge applied everywhere level or parallel to the 
horizon, to two given points on the surface between 

any two ribs, will coincide entirely with the said sur- 

face. From what has been said, it appears that the 

seats of the joints of the arches between any two. 

ribs, will meet each other in one and the same point 

in the seats of the summits of the arches. It will 
readily appear, that if several ribs spring from the 

top of the same pillar, each from a point in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, or from an angle of a poly- 

gon, that there will be as 115 portions of differ- 

ent cunioids as there are pairs of adjacent ribs; and 
consequently the point of concourse of the seats of 

the joints of each portion will be in the seat of the 
summit of the arches, where a straight line drawn: 
through two adjacent points in the said circumfe-- 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


rence meets the seat of the summit of the arches. 
If several adjacent ribs from the same pillar rise from 
as many points in a straight line, all the seats of the 
joints for each, and all the portions, will have the 
same point of concourse. What has now been said 
will be clearly seen by the following diagrams, Plate 
CXX. a b 
Fig. I. shows the plan of Gothie groining, where 
the ribs spring from points in the circumference of a 
circle, terminating the head of each pillar; and con- 
sequently, if the arches have several points of con- 
course, two of these points will run too far out of 
the diagram for their centres to be marked. 2 
‘Pros. IV. To determine the seats of the joints, 
draw half the sectional curve ABC between two 
opposite pillars, upon its seat AB: divide the curve 
AC into as many equal parts as there are to be cour- 
ses: through the points of division draw ordinates 
to cut the seat AB: divide BD into the same equa- 
lity of parts respectively as BA: let e be the next 
adjoining point to D: produce e D till it meet the 
seat of the summit; but if the part of concourse 
run out to a great distance, which is not accessible, 
produce e D to n; draw n o parallel to DB, meet- 
ing the seat of the summit at o; divide on in the 
same proportion as BD ; draw lines through the cor- 
responding point of division in on and BD, and 
produce them till they meet the seat of the next di- 
agonal ef; join ge, which produce; but if it is 


likewise inaccessible, proceed in the same manner, by 


drawing a line parallel toe f, and dividing the line 
so drawn in the same proportion as %; and draw 
lines also through the corresponding ‘points of divi- 
sion, and produce them to meet the seat g , of the 
diagonal, and the seats of the joints will be comple- 
ted for one side. Produce gz to p, and draw lines 
from the points of division g h, to the seat i I of the 
next rib, tending towards : produce 2 J to q, and 
draw lines tending towards g from the points of di. 
vision in i &, to Im; and the seats of the joints will 
be completed for one quarter of the groin. 

Pros. V. To find any mb, suppose the diagonal 
rib represented by its seat AB or EB. 

Take AB, with its divisions, and place it upon 
CD, Fig. 3: raise ordinates upon CD, equal in 
height to those of the half section upon EF, and 
trace a curve through the extremities, and it will 
form the angle rib over the seat AB. Any other 
rib will be found in the same manner. 

Instead of the rib Fig. 3. being found from its 
seat, suppose the rib Fig. 4. to be described with a 
compass: let the curve EM, Fig. 2. be divided into 
equal parts, and lines be drawn to meet EL parallel to 


the base EF, and let lines be also drawn perpendicu- 


lar to, and meeting EF: let the base GH, Fig. 4. 
be equal to the seat AB; and HI equal to MN: 
make the distances on GK, Fig. 4. equal to those 
on EL, Fig. 2.: from the points of division, draw 
lines parallel to GH, to meet the curve GI: draw 
lines perpendicular to GH, to meet it: apply the 


- divisions to AB and BE. Fig. 2; and they will be 


the points for drawing the seats of the joints. 
Another method for finding points in the seats of 


the angles and joints is, by dividing all the seats of 
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the ribs in the same proportion as in Fig. 5, which Construcs 


tive 


is the same rib with Fig. 2: the parts are taken from 


PQ, PR, Fig. 5, and applied to ST, SU, Fig. 2, © 


which will give the directing points of the seats of 
the joints, and also of the remaining ones. Fig. 6. 
is the rib corresponding to ST, the base being divi- 
ded, as PO or ST. 

Fig. 7. is an equilateral fan groin. In this the four 
trilineal spaces, formed by the four quadrants, and 
the circle inscribed, are all in the same horizontal 
plane ; the surface within the entire circle is gene- 
rally horizontal, but may be raised with an arched 
concavity of any form whatever; the curve of the 
rib, continued through this circle to meet in the 


Fig. 5. 


Fig 6. 
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centre, would have no bad effect, and would form a 


kind of pointed dome. f 

Fig. 8. is an oblong fan groin. In this diagram, 
the sides of the transverse arch meet at an interior 
angle, and the line of concourse terminates by the seat 
of the horizontal rib, the radii of which is half the 
breadth of the building; the four tricurvilineal spa- 
ces, comprehended by the arcs of the opposite hori- 
zontal ribs, and the inscribed circle, are horizontal 
planes, and the inscribed circle may be as in the pre- 
ceding observation, 
fan work. 


mit lines, AB, CD, EF, GH, will not be straight 


Fig. 8. 


These are generally filled with 
It may be here observed, that the sum- 


lines, but curves, which will run higher as they ap- 


proach nearer to the centre. 
Cylindro-cylindrie Arching. | 


Fig 1. is a plan of groining and arching in three 
aisles, The side aisles, AAA, BBB, are vaulted 
with cylindric groins: the middle vault and princi- 

al aisle, CCC, 1 higher than the sides, form cy- 
indro-cylindric arches. The principles of construc- 
tion are shown in the following problem, so far as 
regards the construction of the angular ribs, for lath 
and plaster, of the cylindro-cylindric arches. Fig. 2. 
is a section of the said arch. 

Pros. VI. To describe the angular rib of a cylin- 
dro-cylindric arch, and to range the under edge, so as 
to range with the two sides of the said arch, Fig, 3. 
Let AB be the side of the groin, corresponding to 
de, (Fig. 1.) and BC the side corresponding to ef; 
the diameter of the vault of the, middle aisle, the di- 
mensions being here extended to five times that of the 

lan, in order to prevent the confusion of lines, which 
would take place in consequence of a smaller scale: 


* 
1 


r 


* 
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let the sides AB, BC, be placed in position, the an- 


gle of which is here a right- angle: divide the half 
arc, standing upon AB, into any number of points, 


by the points of division, 1, 2, 3, 4; produce the 
side AB to h, and the side CB tod: parallel to A3 


draw 1 a, 2b, 3 c, 4 d, cutting B d, at a, b, e: from 


B, with the radii B a, B, Be, Bd, describe ares 


dh, cg, bf, ae, cuttin 
Be draw ei, fk, gl. 

diameter BC, at the points i, I, l,m: parallel to AB 
draw i u, I o, lp, mG, and parallel to BC, draw I u, 
20, 3p, 4G, and through the points u, o, p, G, draw 
a curve, which will give half the seat of the angle 


Bh at e, f, ge parallel to 
m, cutting the arc upon the 


rib; join BG, and through the points u, o, p, G, 


= 
* 
1 


4 
* 


“4 


oe 
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orl,s2, 13, u4; and draw the curve Buwezy, 
will give the under side of the angle rib. 

Draw HIT parallel to BG, at a distance from BG 
equal to the thickness of the stuff, which must be 
equal to the thickness of the angle rib, together with 
the wasce or greatest recess of the hollow: where 
the lines 1 N, 2 0, Sp, 4G, cut the line BG, draw 
ordinates parallel to Dv, Ew, Fx, Gy; also 2 
the points, where the lines in, £0, (p, mG, cut HI, 
draw another set of ordinates parallel to Dv, Ew, 
Fr, Gy, making both set of ordinates of the same 
height with the ordinates. Dv, Ew, F, Gy, and 
trace a curve through the extremities of each set: 
the first curve shows the concourse of the two sides, 
or angular line; the next, the ranging upon the side 
of the rib which faces the arc AB; and the outside 
one, the ranging upon the side of the rib which faces 
the arc B, or ranges with the large opening. The 
under edge of the angle rib is first cut out at right- 
angles to the sides, and the lines are drawn upon each 
respective side, according to what is here shown. 
In order to find the place of the angle corresponding 
to its seat on the plan, take the stretch of the parts 
B v, vw, wx, xy, and extend them in a straight line 
from B to D, from DY to E, from E to Fx, 
from F* to GY; draw the ordiuates D’n, Eo, 
Fx p, which make equal to Dz, Eo, Fp, and draw 
the curve B, u, o, p, G, which, being bent under the 

* rib, will give the line of concourse. 

n practice, it would be better to get out the an- 
gle rib in two or three parts, otherwise the waste of 
stuff would be enormously great: this is shown at 
the other half. The process is the same as what has 
been described in the first half, 


On Roofing. 


A roof is that part of a building raised upon the 
walls, and extending over all the parts of the inte- 
rior, in order to protect its contents from depreda- 
tion, and intense changes of weather. 

- Roofing, in carpentry, is the timber work which 
is necessary to support the external covering. 

The most simple form of roofs is that consisting 
of a level plane ; but this description of roofs is.only 
adapted to short bearings, and is not caiculated to 
resist torrents of rain or moisture from penetratin 
the interior. The next simple form is, that which 
consists of an inclined plane; and though well cal- 
culated to resist the injuries of the weather, and to 
admit of greater strength than a level disposition of 
the timbers, it is far from admitting of the most 
strength from a given quantity of timber, and occa- 
sions a want of correspondence in the symmetry of 
the fabric, or otherwise an unnecessary height of 
3 best ſigure is that which consists of 
two sides equally inclined to the horizon, termina- 


ting at the summit over the middle of the edifice in a 


horizontal line or ridge; so that the section made by 


a plane perpendicular to the ridge, is every where an 
isosceles triangle, the vertical angle being the sum- 
mit of the roof. This form is very eo pt pr ‘in 

as it may be executed with the same 


saving timber, 
acanitlings, to span double the distance that the single 
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sloping roof may ; or in buildings of the same dimen- 
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sions, the seantlings of the timbers will be greatly * 


reduced. 

The ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and other 
eastern nations of remote antiquity, constructed their 
roofs flat, a practice which 1s still ed by the 
present inhabitants of those climates. ‘The ancient 
Greeks, though ssing a mild climate, but some- 
times liable to rain, would soon find the inconvenience 
of a platform covering ; and accordingly raised the 
roof in the middle, declining thence towards each side 
of the building, with a gentle inclination to the hori- 
zon, forming an angle from 13 to 15 degrees, or the 
height from one eighth to one ninth part of the span. 
In Italy, where the climate is still more liable to rain, 
the ancient Romans constructed their roofs from one- 
fifth to two-ninth parts of the span. In Germany, 
where the severities of the climate are much more in- 
tense than in Italy, the ancient inhabitants, as we are 
informed by Vitruvius, made their roofs of a very high 

itch, When the pomted stile of architecture was 
introduced into Europe, high pitched roofs were con- 
sonant to its principles; and therefore formed exter- 
nally one of the most striking features of the Gothic 
stile, the prevailing proportion being the equality of 
the rafters, and the breadth or s of the roof, or the 
rafters the sides of an 3 of which the 
spanning line was the base. During the middle ages, 
this form prevailed not only in public, but also in pri- 
vate edifices, from the most sumptuous mansion to the 
cottage of the labourer; and this equilateral trian- 
aye roof continued in vogue till the expulsion of 
the pointed stile, by the introduction of Roman ar- 
chitecture, introduced by the celebrated Inigo Jones, 
When the rafters were made three-quarters of the 
breadth of the building, the proportion was called 
true pitch, which still prevails in some parts of the 
country where plain tiles are used; and subsequent. 
ly, the square seems to have been considered as true 
pitch. But in large mansions, erected in the Italian 
stile, roofs of a pediment pitch, covered with lead, 
were introduced. In the present day, where. good 
slates are to be obtained in abundance, the roofs 
be covered from the pyramidal equilateral Gothic, 
down to the gentle inclined Greek pediment. In 
respect to the present practice, the proportion of the 
roof depends on the stile of the architecture of the 
edifice, the ordinary height being from one-third to 
one fourth part of the span. 

There are some advantages in high pitched roofs ;- 
they discharge the rain with greater rapidity; the 
snow does not continue to be so long on their sur- 
face ; they may be covered with er slates, and 
are not so liable to be stripped by heavy winds as 
low roofs; but low roofs have less pressure on the 
walls, and are much cheaper, since they require- 
shorter timbers, and consequently smaller scantlings.. 

The roof is one of the principal ties to a building, 
when executed with judgment; as it connects t 
exterior walls, it also binds the whole into one mass, 
and secures the work from a state of decay, which. 
would soon ensue from the injuries of rain and frost, 
so as to rot the timber, destroy the connection of 
pre 4 0 the walls, and cause the building ultimately 
to ' 


— — 
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Pros. VII. The figure ABCD of the wall plate 
of a hipped span roof, and the height of the roof be- 
ing given, to find the backing of the hips, the angles 
made upon the sides of the purlins by their longitu- 
dinal arrises, and the angles made upon the sides of 
the jack rafters, the roof being equally inclined to 
the different sides of the building, Fig. 1. 

Let the two sides, AB, AD, and DC of the wall 
plate be at right angles to each other, and the end 
CB at oblique angles to AB and CD; draw the seat 
EF of the ridge, in the middle of the breadth, pa- 
rallel to AB and DC; make AG and DH equal to 
half the breadth of the building; join GH, which 
will be the seat of the common rafters adjoining the 
hips. Make El equal to the height of the roof, and 
draw IG and IH, which are the length of the com- 
mon rafters. Draw ED and EA, the seats of the 
hips; make EK equal to EI, and draw KA, which 
gives the length of each hip. Through any point L, 
in the seat of the hip AK, draw MN perpendicular to 
AE, cutting the adjacent sides of the wall plate at 
M and N; take the nearest distance from L to the 
rafter AK, and make LO equal to it, and draw OM 
and ON, and MON is the backing of the hip, repre- 
sented by their seats AE and DE. This operation 
is the same as having the two legs of a right angled 
solid angle to find the angle opposite to one of the 
legs, the angle MON being exactly double of the 
angle so found ; for the hipped angle of the roof con- 
sists of two equal solid rvs 


Suppose that the bevel end at CB is inclined at a 


different angle to the other sides, and let FC and FB 
be the seats of the hips, draw FQ perpendicular to 
FC, and FP perpendicular to FB, and draw QC and 
PB, which are the lengths of the hip rafters. The 
backings, SUT and VWX, are found in the same 
manner as above, and may be described in the same 
words. N 

From A, with the distance AK, describe an are, 
cutting GH at J, and join AJ, G JA will be the side 
bevel which the jack-rafters make with the hips; and 
if a right angle be added to the same angle GJA, 
the obtuse angle thus formed will be the angle which 
the upper arris of the side of the purlin, placed in 
the inclined side of the roof, makes with the hip 
rafter. 

Let a be the position of a purlin in the rafter 
HI; in GH take any point ö, and draw bc paral 
to the inward directicn of the purlin a; from 4, 
with any distance bc, describe an arc cd, cutting 
GH at d; draw be, cf, and dg, parallel to EF, the 
former two cutting ED at e andy; draw fg parallel 
to GH, and join eg; produce be to h, and he g, or 
beg will be the angle required, according to which 
side it is applied. This will be found to be the same 
thing as one of the legs, and the adjacent angle of a 
right-angled solid angle being given to find the hy- 
pothenuse. In the same manner, if neither side of the 
purlin should be parallel to the inclined side of the 
roof, as at I in the rafter GI, the bevel or angle up- 
on each side will be found. * 

Fig. 2. shows half the angle of the backing of the 
hips; the length of the common and hip rafters; the 
bevel of the jack-rafters on their upper sides in an 


equal inclined roof, without laying down or drawing 
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any more than the necessary seats; and this is all that Construes 


is necessary when each side of the roof is alike; AB _ tive 


being the wall plate between the hip and the rafter 


which joins the top of the hip, AC the seat of the Pr 


rafter which joins the top of the hip, BC that of the C 


xe 


hip, AF the length of the rafter which joins the Fig. % 


hip, BE the length of the hips, CHG half the back- 
ing, ADB the angle which the jack-rafters form 
with the hips on their upper sides, and consequently, 
with the addition of a right-angle, the side bevel of 
the purlin. 


Fig. 3. shows the same bevels, excepting’ that the Fig. 3. 


side joint of the purlin is found by a different pro- 
cess, thus: From B, with the distance BA, describe 
an arc at D; from G, with the distance AC, de- 
scribe another arc, cutting the former at D; join 
BD, and the angle CBD will be the angle in the 
plane of the roof, made by the lower arris of the 
purlin, and the joint against the hip rafter. 


Fig. 4. is a diagram, showing the lengths of the Fig. 4. 


parts and angles concerned in the roof, in the same 
mauner as above; but the plan of the building, or 
form of the wall plate, is a quadrilateral, which has 
neither pair of its opposite sides parallel. The me- 


thod of executing the roof in this case, is to form a 


level on the top, from the top of the hips at the 
narrow end to the other end, as otherwise the roof 
must either wind, or be brought to a ridge, which 
will form a line inclined to the horizon: Either of 


the two last cases is very unsightly, - , 


Besides the angles already mentioned, {see Fig. 2.) 
AFC shows the angle formed by the upper side of 
the rafter, and the ridge piece ; and the angle BEC, 
the angle which the top side of the hips makes with 
a vertical line; also, the angle FAC, shows the form 
of the heel of the common rafters; and EBC, that 
of the hips. , 

It may be here noticed, once for all, that the bevels, 
or angles, concerned in hip roofing, are no more than 
the sides or angles of right-angled solid angles, con- 
sisting of three plane angles. The quantities in de- 
grees may be found as in spherical trigonometry, by 
considering the plane angles, which constitute the 
solid angles as sides, and the inclinations of the planes 
as angles. 


Circular, Elliptical, and Polygonal Roofs. 


A circular roof may be executed with timbers dis- Circular, 
posed in vertical planes, whether the ribs or rafters &c. r 


are convex, concave, or straight, without any tie be- 
tween the rafters or nbs, even though the wall were 


ever so thin; provided that it be only sufficient to 


sustain the weight of the roof, by joining the wall 
plate, so as to form a chain, a ring, or endless plate, 
and by strutting the rafters in one or more horizon- 
tal courses, without any danger of lateral pressure; 
or of the timbers themselves being bent by the weight 
of the covering ; but the same cannot be done with 
the roof of a rectangular building, for single parallel 
rafters would not only obtain a concave curvature, 
but would thrust the walls outwards. Hence, the 
means of executing circular roofs with safety are sim- 
ple; but those for straight sided buildings are com- 


plex, and require much more skill in contriying, ace 
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of the space between the raf- form the envelopes of the covering, in order to make a 
yund necessary in forming more the convex —— — 

— — — Oe 
f revo —— ay be formed by — Aedeaah — —— 
PP Ä 8 ²˙ w inansaes etieyamiiber ale 


definition, the figure may either be a — or a con- 
aa cave or convex surface, or mixed. 

Polygonal roofs are . the ry Hees sections 
. byt —.— similar 


cylinder ; but if the distance between the divisions 
be small, the surfaces will be almost straight in all 
the «xal sections, so that there will be no practical 


« Awelliptical or ellipsoidal — ones the horizon- 
which are all:similar ellipses. 

A . with a great number of sides, 
y to a circle, is stronger than 
one of fewer 9 ; — fewer the sides, the weaker 
will the roof be, and more liable to get out of order. 
A roof — a and equiangular 
is much stronger one n eee 

— EET NRA 
rg roofs are, for the same reason, strong- 
ones; the pressure in the former case 
brig distributed — the walls, the force 
rafters tending only clingy the: circular wall 

Phar in a state of extension. 

The roofs of r buildings: — generally 
their sides in plane figures; but ye of polygons 
and circles have a variety of figures, partic sey 
when their plans are —— and equiangular 

They have sometimes the sides of their vertical sec 
tions straight, sometimes concave, but most frequent- 

y convex ;'and then, as has been observed, they are 

domes; sometimes they are undulatedy viz. 
—— 3 ie 1 
Roofs, upon circular an ygo ans, are also 
_ denominated from their vertical axal sections, as well 
as from their horizontal sections. Thus, if the axal 
section be 2 hyperbola, or semiellipse, the 


roof is hy perboloidal, or 
idal dome. 11 the axal section is a figure of 
contrary curvature, and the concave part at bot · 


tom, the roof is denominated a bell roof. 

An annular roof is a circular roof, with an aper- 
Pe through the middle, the axal section being a se- 
raicirales ar-semiellipae, an %%. 9 


“Covering of Circular e 


Creeular roofe may be aad upon two different 
les; one is, by supposing the axal section to 
into a number of small equal parts, and 

the fooheus be by planes through the points of division 
parallel to the base, and by considering the frustums 
of the solid as so many frustums of a cone; and the 
covering of each 3 will be found as in 
Problem ne 8 a: The. 1 principle is, 
by dividing ference of the base into a num- 


ber of ual er A euppoein al sections 

to be made through the ts of Kaden, Wen thereby 
2 the Ene 3 on as the 
surface of a NI. p ng ne will be — 5 val 
in Problem vi distance be- 
on alete in the case, 

es breadth of the boards which, 
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difference, even though the widest boards were used 
in moderate sized works, The boards which thus 
form the envelopes must be then in order, that they 
may comply with the surface of the circular roof to be 
covered. It is here proper to notice, that when boards 
are bent, so as to form a surface either concave or 
convex, that they are much ee ae than if the sur- 
face were a plane, even though the ribs were the same 
distance in both ; but in or to make the boards 
bend regularly and truly, the ribs ought to be dis- 
at a nearer distance at the widest place, which 
is at the bottom, than the rafters of the common 
roof. When the ribs are disposed in axal planes, they 
= come in contact with each other at the top, unless 
terminate upon a circular kirb, of a diameter 
— cient to prevent their doing so; but as the inter- 
vals at the top are always — lees than at the bot - 
tom, the ribs are sometimes discontinued, in order to 
reduce the intervals nearer to an equality of breadth 
throughout the length of each. The execution in 
this way will save the timber work, and, consequent- 
ly, lessen the expences. Sometimes the ribbing of 
circular roofs only consists of several principal axal 
ribs, and the intervals filled in with jack ribs, which, 
if the surface to be covered be spherical, are portions 
of lesser rab of the sphere, and are disposed in pa- 
rallel vertical planes. 


Pros. VIII. To cover a dome by bending the prate 
boarde horizontal, by considering the surface as the CX XIII. 
surfaces of as many conic surfaces as there are boards, Fig. J. 


The axal section being given, Fig. 1. 

Let HAF be an axal section of the dome; draw 
the axis GA, and produce it to I; divide the curve 
of the half into the equal parts bc, ed, d e, e F, the 
common measure or part being less than the breadth of 
the rectangular board; produce de, to cut the axis 
produced at J; from /, with the distance le, de- 
scribe the arc cn; from the same centre, with the 
distance Id, destribe the are d o: then don will be 
the form of the board or envelope to cover the frus- 
tumecdgr. In the same manner, the boards to co- 
ver the other frustums will be found. Thus by pro- 
ducing ‘ey de, e F, the centres aer * er. 
vering the opposite ‘conic rustums rs, de, 5 
will be found, the centre for e FH — e 


Pros. IX. To cover an — vault, upon the Fig. 2. 


principle of resolving it into frustums. The 
axal 1 and inners diane of the annulus being 
givens ig 
Let Abede F be the axal section, FG the i inpen, 
and AK 11 peer diameters, bisent AK by: the p 


rel , ut the axis 
af ae * c, c d, &c. be che b peu 
by prod ten 


intended 358 che chords to the axis, 
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blem XX. page 521. f 

In these two last problems, the reader will have ob · 

served the inconvenience of obtaining the centres of 

the boards near the base, and the absolute impossi- 
bility of obtaining that at the bottom. The methods 
of ſinding the forms of the boards where the centres 
are thus inaccessible, will be shown by the following 

problem, to which the three following lemmas are a 

preparation. ' 

Lemma |. If, in a circle, there be taken any two 
equal chords AB, BC, and AE and BF any two pa- 
rallels ; and if the angle CBF be bisected by BD, 
meeting the circumference in D, and AD drawn, then 

AD will also bisect the angle EAB. Fig. 3. 

Lemma 2. If, in a circle, there be taken any se- 
ries of equal chords AB, BC, CD, DE. and if the 
angle ABF be bisected by BK, meeting the circum- 
ference in K, and KC, KD, KE be joined, and CG, 

DH, EI be drawn parallel to BF; then KC, KD, 
KE will bisect the angles BCG, CDH, DEI. 
Lemma 3. If there be any two inclined lines AB 
and CD, and if AE be drawn parallel to CD, form- 
ing an obtuse angle BAE, and if the angle BAE be 
bisected, the bisecting line AC will make equal an- 
gles BAC and DCA, with each inclined line AB 
and CD. 

- Pros. X. To find the form of the boards at the 
bottom of a dome, considering the surface as the sur- 
faces of as many cones as are rows of boards, when 
the centres of the circular edges of the boards are in- 
accessible. 

Let ABC be an axal section of the dome, and sup- 
pose F g to be the place of the last board on this sec- 
tion; draw the representation of the axis DB; pro- 
duce DB and g/ to meet in E; from the centre E, 
with the distance E describe the arc fl, the con- 
cave edge of the board cutting DB at J; join f l, 
and produce f/, cutting the circumference ABC at 

m; let gh, hi, ik be the places of the following 
boards nearer to the bottom; draw gm, hm, im, 
km, cutting DB at t, u, v, w. draw gp, h 9. ir, 
ks parallel to AC the base, cutting DB again in the 
points p, J, 7, s: then will pg be half the rein ps and 

t the height of the first board, the centre of which 
is inaccessible ; also hq half the length, and qu the 
height of the next board; ir half the length, and rv 
the height of the next; likewise sk half the length, 
and sw the height of the last. 

For draw fn parallel to DB, and the angle 271 
will be equal to the alternate angle , E; but be- 
cause El and Ef are equal, the angle f/ E is equal to 
the angle /fE ; therefore the angle /f E is equal to the 
angle nfl, and consequently the angle nf E is bisect- 
ed by fm; but, by Lemma 2, If there be taken any 
number of equal chords fg, gh, hi, ik, & C, and if 
the angle nfE be bisected by fm, meeting the cir- 
cumference in m, and gm, hm, im, km be joined, and 
ga, hy, iz, k, &c. drawn parallel to fn; then gm, hm, 

zm, km, will bisect the angles Je* ghy, hiz, ik, &c. 
It may now be shown as follows, that if any angle 
ghy be bisected, the angle gm or ghw will be equal 
to the angle Buh; therefore, if hg and B were pro- 
duced, their point of concourse would be the centre 
af an arc that would pass through M and u. For, 
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since hy is parallel to BD, the alternate angle yhu 
is ppt to the angle huB; but the angle Au is 
equa 
equal to the angle hu B, as was to be shown. 
Fig. 1. represents a semicircular dome, boarde 
with the joints in vertical planes. © big. 1 
Fig. 2. is a segment dome, boarded with the joints Fig. 2. 
in vertical planes. 1 
Fig. 3. is a bell roof, boarded with the joints 
vertical planes. 110 
Fig. 4. The manner of finding the form of the Fig. 4. 
board or envelope, by considering the surface of the 
dome, as consisting of as many cylindric parts as there 
are boards. See Problem XVII. page 520. In 
this, the axal section is considered as the section of 
the cylinder. n N 
Pros: XI. To find the envelope or form of the 
board, having the axal section given, Fig. 85. Fig. 8. 
Let AB be the breadth of a board, or the breadth 
of the envelope; bisect AB at C by the perpendicu- 
lar DE; make CE equal to the length of the arc 
from the bottom of the dome to the summit, which 
may be found by calculation; divide the are AD in- 
to any number of equal parts, and draw the sines pa · 
rallel to AB; divide CE into the same number of 
equal parts, and draw lines parallel to AB; make 
ordinates on each side of CE, reversed to the order 
of the sines, and the curve being drawn on both sides, 
will form the board. bi l 
Fig. 6. shows the manner of finding the envelope Fig. 6. 
of Fig. 2, in the same manner as in Fig. 4. is 
Fig. 7. shows the method of findi g the envelope Fig. 7, 
of Fig. 2, without the use of the axal section. i 
this Figure, AB is the breadth of a board; AEDFB 
a x tis. as zone, similar to the contour of Fig, 2; the 
part EDF being flat, corresponding to ef Fig. 2; 
the arc AE Fig. 7, being similar to ae Fig. 2; and 
CG, Fig. 7, equal to ae Fig. 2. The operation is 
the same as in Fig. 5, as will be obvious by inspection. 
Fig. 8. shews the manner of finding the covering of Fig. 8. 
Fig. 3, in the same manner as in Figs. 4. and 6. 
Fig. 9. is an elliptical dome: No. I. the plan; No. Fig. 9. 
2. the elevation; No. 3. the half section of the eleva- 
tion ; No. 4. a section of the plan. pena te 
Fig. 10. is a circular dome and elliptic elevation: Fig, 10. 
No. 1, the plan ; No. 2. the section. 
Fig. 11. shews the manner of covering the domes in pig, 11, 
Figs. 9 and 10, the same as in Figs. 4, 6, 8, by laying 
down the rotative section, whether on the plan or on 
the elevation. ‘ 
The. ns 4 of executing niches with spheric 
heads, depends entirely upon the properties of the 
sphere; and therefore, since all the sections of the 
sphere are circles, and those which pass through the 
centre are equal, and those which are more remote 
from the centre are less than those which are nearer 
to it, if a hemisphere be cut at right angles to the 
plane of its base, its section will be a semicircle of 
greater or less diameter, as it is nearer or more re- 
mote from the centre. 8 e 
First, let the section be made through the centre 
at right angles to the plane of the base, then the 
hemisphere will be divided into two equal per 
tions, each a quarter of the sphere. Each of these 
quarters will have two planes at right angles, and 
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5 euch p be a semicircle. One of these spheric 
. ions represent the head of a niche, the plan 
N elevation of which are both semicircles. In this 
W. Ps ; 
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e the ribs, the ground plan, and the face, will have 
the same curvature, and consequently may be drawn 


wit the same radius. 
‘ "Becondly, Yet a hemisphere be cut by a plane at 
right angles to its base, but not through the centre, 
A Vin then be cut into two unequal portions, the 
‘common section of which will be a semicircle. 
‘smaller portion will represent the head of a niche, 
‘the plane of which is the segment of a circle, and 
the elevation is a semicircle ; and because the seg- 
ment is a part of the base of the hemisphere, and the 
elevation a semicircle upon the same base, and since 
the semicircle is remote from the centre, it will there- 
fore have a less radius than the ent at right 
angles to it. Now, since the under edges of the ribs 
of the niche are in the spheric surface, and since these 
ay be made in planes tending to the centre, the ribs 
will all have the same curvature; for they are all 
“portions of equal circles of the sphere, and conse- 
55 ently may be drawn with the same radius as the 
ase of the niche, and hence all the sections of a 
sphere are circles: And in spherical niches, as the 
an be considered as sections of the sphere, 
they may be di in all positions; and as the 
head of the niche is a spherical surface, the under 
sides of all the ribs must be spherical; and it is evi- 
dent that the spherical sides of the ribs will make 
the same angle all round with the plane side. The 
heads of niches generally consist of a rib brought 
‘close to the face of the wall, and a number of back 
‘ribs generally fastened to the front rib at the top, 
and a horizontal circular plate at the bottom. if 
the face of the wall be 7 — the two sides of the 
front rib, which join the under or spherical side, are 
two parallel planes; but when the wall is cylindrical, 
it is necessary that the face of the front rib should 
be also cylindrical, and a part of the same surface, 
and that the under side be spherical ; the opposite 
side to the front may be a plane, which may either 


be perpendicular to the floor or inclined to it; but 


whatever be the position of the plane, the spherical 


surface will always form the same angle with the 
plane at all points round the ribs in their line of con- 


course; so that a bevel constructed with one edge 


circular, and the other straight, which coincides at 
— 4 point with the spherical surface and the plane 
si 


„will coincide with the two surfaces at any other 


point. It is evident that this plane side, which is 
the side opposite the front of the rib, may either be 
disposed in a vertical plane, or in a plane inclined to 
the floor at many angles; but it is likewise evident, 
that there is some one position for the plane, which 
will occasion a less waste of stuff in order to make 
this front rib, and this position will be found to be a 
plane parallel to an inclined plane, which would pass 


through the summit of the niche, and face of the 


wall, and through the two extremities at the bottom 
where the spherical surface rises from the body. The 
back ribs may be circles of any radius, not greater 
than the radius of the sphere, ding on the situa- 
tion of the ribs ; but of all the circles of the sphere 
for back ribs, the arcs of great circles are the most 


eligible, as the spheric portions between the planes 
of the sides form the same angle with each of the 
planes; whereasif the ares of lesser circles are employ- 
ed, there will be as many different bevels wanted as 
there are ribs, and this will occasion not only more 
workmanship, but a much greater waste of stuff. 
When great circles are employed for the curvature of 
the back ribs of a niche, they should be fixed so as 
to intersect each other in one common axis, and this 
axis ought either to be perpendicular to the horizon, 
or parallel to it: the former disposition of the axis, 
as it affords a good fixing, in general takes place. 

Pros. XII. To find the ribs of a cylindro- 
spheric niche, or a spherical niche in a circular wall; 
so that the e may rise vertically from 
the body, or that the cylindric surface may be tan- 
gential to the spheric surface, given the plan of the 
niche and of the wall, Fig. 1. 

Let ABGHI be the ofa of the wall, BCDEFH 
the plan of the niche; now the thing required is to 
form a front rib, so as to stand vertically in the cylin- 
dric surface of the wall over the are GH, which is 
the seat of the cylindro-spheric line; also to form back 
ribs, in order to fasten the lath and plaster. 

Let all the back ribs be portions of circles, 
and let these great circles intersect each other in a 
vertical diameter; and let the back of the front rib 
be a portion of a less circle of the sphere, and the 
face to be so excavated as to form a portion of the 
surface of the circular wall. In order to-do this in 
the easiest way, get the front rib out of a parallel 
thickness of stuff sufficient to work the face after- 
wards, so that the lower ends may rest at B and H, 
and the summit of the face of the said rib brought 
to the-cylindric surface of the wall; then this dispo- 
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sition gives the rib a reclining position from any part 


of the apartment in which the niches are pl 
determine the radius of the circle according to this 
position, and to curve the front surface; let be 
the back line of the plane cutting the circular wall 
in P and R; the distance between the outer line 
PQR and the inner line BFH, is equal to the breadth 
of the back ribs, and forms the plate on which they 
are to stand; join PR, and from the centre O of 
the plan, draw OQ at right angles to PR, cutting 
it in T; draw GS parallel to PR, cutting the outer 
edge of the plate at 8; join TS, cutting the inside 


of the plate at V, and draw UV —.— to TS, at 


a distance equal to the thickness of the front rib, cut- 
ting OQ at U, and the inner edge of the plate at 
V; draw VN parallel to SG, cutting OQ at N; 
produce ST and VU to W and X; draw OWX 
at right angles to SW. 

Take the distances WT, XU, WY, XV, and 


To 


ply them in Fig. 2, upon any straight line CE, pig. 2. 


making CF, CG, CD, CE respectively, equal to 


them; through C draw ABB at right angles to 
CE, and draw HI and MN parallel to CE; from 


C, with the radius CD, describe the semicircle 


AMDNB, and the are MDN will give the under 
edge of the back of the front rib: Again, from the 
centre C, with the distance CE, describe an arc 


HEI, and this will give the line on the face, before 
it is formed to the curve of the wall, for ranging the. 


spherical or under side. 
2 
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Construc- In order to curve the face of the front rib to the 
tive eylindrie surface of the wall, divide the quadrant 
— BN into any number of equal parts, as six; and 
Pitre draw ordinates to MN. In Fig. I. through X draw 
Cxxv. @6 parallel to PR, cutting CQ at a: make ab 
Fig. 1,2. equal to CA or CB, Fig. 2, with the semi. greater 
axis a ö, and semi-lesser axis a N, describe the qua- 
drant of an ellipse 6 KLMN: transfer the divisions 
on GN, Fig. 2, to a 6, No. I, and draw the ordi- 
nates e de, i hl, &c. to the quarter axis of the el - 
lipse, cutting the line of the wall at d, g, &, &e.: 
Extend the arc DN, Fig. 2, along the straight line 
Fig. 3, from N to e*, from N to h*, from N to 23, 
& c.: draw the ordinates. NG, ed, hig, Bh, &c.; 
and make them respectively equal to NG, e d, hg, 
tk, &c. Through the points G, d, g, æ, n, &e. 
draw a curve, and it will complete the envelope 
mould, which, bent round the under edge of No. 2, 
from D to n, and from D to m, and a line being 
drawn by the curved edge, will give the cylindro- 
spheric line, or line of concourse of the wall and 
niche; and, by cutting away the waste stuff from 
the front part, the front rib will be formed. 

To form any of the back ribs represented by FN, 
EM, DL. CK, all tending to the centre O, suppose 
the rib upon CK to be formed, its thickness is here 
represented; but we shall suppose the centre of the 
rib to be the base: draw vx and w y perpendicular 
to CK, from the points where the thickness termi- 
nates upon the elliptic curve, till they meet the in- 
8 side of the plate at x and /; continue CK until it 

meet a6; through the points of meeting, and through 

J. draw / ; parallel to which, draw æ, &; then will 
CX y be the inner edge of the rib, Z and à the outer 
edge, the dotted line the base, y z, 4, & the two 
sides of the joint at the top. This same rib is shown 
at Fig. 4.: in the same manner, Fig. 5, 6, and 7, 
will be found. 

Fig. 8. is a bevel, which, being applied with the 
straight edge of it to the inside of the rib Fig. 2, 
and the wood cut away towards the front out to no- 
thing on the under edge, at the same angle all round, 
and brought to its place, will form to the spherical 
surface a the niche, and to the cylindric surface 
of the wall. 


Fig: 8. 


Fig. 4, 55 6; 
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Fig. 8. 


Penden- 


A PENDENTIVE is a portion of a spheric surface, 
tives. 


terminated on two sides by two vertical planes or 
straight walls, and a horizontal plane at the top. 
A pendentive is therefore bounded on all sides by 


three circular lines, two of which are in vertical 


planes, and one horizontal, 

Hence, if an apartment is built upon a square or 
polygonal plan, and from the interior faces of the 
walls, concave surfaces, which are portions of the 
same sphere, and which have one common centre in 
the axis of the apartment, spring upwards, and to- 
wards the axis, until they terminate in a complete 
horizontal circle, then as many pendentives will be 
formed as the walls have angles or sides. 

If the springing lines upon the walls are semicir- 
eles, the pendentives will be portions of a hemi- 
sphere, having the angular points in a great circle 
passing horizontally through the centre. 

If the springing lines are segments less than semi- 
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circles, the portion of the sphere from which the 
pendentives are formed, will be a segment less than 
a hemisphere. 
The ichn 
is the triangular spaces formed by a square or poly- 
gon equal to that of the plan circumscribing a circle, 
the radius of which is equal to the radius of a circle 


which terminates the pendentives. 


Pendentives are often employed in ceilings, in place 
of cylindric or cylindroidie surfaces, as in simple 
vaults, or in the composition of groins. The whole 
of the interior of St Paul's cathedral is vaulted with 
coves of this kind, which support the small cu 
The beautiful interior of St Stephens, Wallbrook, 
has its dome supported upon eight pendentives over 
eight columns, disposed in the angles of an octagon, 
The ceilings of principal passages in large edi 
are sometimes arched with pendentives, supporti 
rows of small cupolas, or flat circular ceilings. The 
2 which contains the principal stairs is most 
elegantly ceiled in this manner, Whether the plan be 
square or oblong. If the plan be oblong, sphero- 
cylindric arches may be made in the length of the 
plan, by which means the pendentives may rise from 
the sides of a square. When the height will admit, 
semi-cylindric vaults will have a more graceful ef- 
fect than those, the sections of which are portions 
less than a semicircle. In this case, the pendentives 
will be bounded by four vertical semicircles, the 


. of which are at right angles to each other. 


wo of these semicircles will be formed upon the 
planes of the walls, and the other two by the inter- 
section of the two semi-cylindric vaults, which will 
form two sphero-cylindric arches. “i 

Though pendentives are usually portions of a 
spheric surface, they may be portions of an ellipsoid, 
or of a regular polygonal dome; or of any fom, 
the horizontal sections of which are circles, 


Let ABCDA be the plan of a pendentive ceiling, Pate 


and GHIKLEFG the section and interior elevation, CAEN: 
ig. 9. 


the section being made by a plane parallel to one of 
the sides. 

The pendentives are formed of ribs, which must 
be considered as sections of a hemisphere; the plan 
ABCDA must be considered as.a portion of the he- 


_mispheric base; the springing ribs APB, BMC, 


CND, DOA, are all semicircles of a diameter equal 
to the side of the plan, and supposed, in the execu- 
tion, to be raised perpendicular to the plan. The 
ribs which form the ceiling are all formed of arcs 
which are portions of great circles, their planes bi- 
secting each other in a vertical axis; and, as the di- 
ameter of the sphere is the diagonal of the plan, 
half the diameter will be the radius for all the ribs. 
The interior circle on the plan is the seat of the kirb. 
The only thing remaining to shew, is the length of 
the ribs, which are all different. Ree Ts 

Pros. XIII. To find the length of the ceiling 
ribs. a ; 

Let it be required to find the length of the rib, 
the seat of which is a bc da: draw ¥ fe parallel 


to AD: from V, with the distance Y 6, describe an 


arc 6 e; and with the distance Y ¢, describe an are 
0 A : on the middle point Z, of the side AD of the 
plan, describe the arc QR, which gives the curve of 


raphy or plan of a pendentive ceiling * 


chy 


e 


| er 


3 — ot 2 5 


* No, J, 2, 3, 4. 
No. 2. the next succeedi 
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all th e concentric outer circle may be at 
according to the breadth of the rib, 
80 as to make it sufficiently strong: draw g hand 
lel to AB, cutting the are OR at g and i, 

outer edge at h and & draw 1 Q r,m aoe 
dikewise parallel to AB ; and draw the section of the 
kirb Q ron, then will QuphkR 42 be the rib 
required. In the same manner may all the others be 
found. The ribs being found for one eighth part of 
iling, is sufficient to mould the whole, as shown 


No. l ig e rib, that, stands, in dhe diagonals... 
one. 5 

No. 3. the rib succeeding No. 2. Wen 

No. 4. the middle rib of the side succeeding No. 2. 
OA is half the springing rib: the feet of the ceil- 
ing are found by drawing lines from the ends of the 
seats of the ceiling-ribs on the side AD, perpendicu- 
— thereto, until they cut the top of the springin 8 
e springing. ribs dess fre all hf an.equil:sadine, 
and are portions of lesser circles of the sphere. . 


To Scarr a beam, is to join two separate pieces of 
timber, so that every superficies of the one piece shall 
be respectively in the same plane with every super- 
ficies of the other; or, in common language, that 
both pieces shall be in the same straight line, and 
flush on all sides with each other. 

Hlence it is evident, that if the joints consist of a 


plane or planes at right angles to two opposite sides 


of the beam, but not at right angles to the plane of 
the other two opposite sides, the side of the one 
piece of timber with which the oblique angles are 


made, will form the same inclination or inclinations 


respectively with the plane or planes of the joint, as 
the 9 parallel side of the other oon will 
make with the corresponding or coincident plane or 
Planes of the said joint. 6 
There are several methods of scarfing beams, either 
by the joint consisting of one plane or several planes, 
sometimes indented into each other. 


Fig. 1. shews the method of scarfing a beam by 


indenting the joint at the ends, the planes of the joint 
_being both parallel and perpendicular to the planes of 
two opposite sides. nen 
Fig. 2. is the method of scarfing a beam with the 
coincident parts oblique to the two sides. 

Fig. 3. — the method of scarfing a beam when 
the joints are both parallel and perpendicular to the 
two opposite sides, by being tabled and indented at 
the ends, and keyed between the tables. 

Fig. 4. represents the method of scarfing a beam 
with oblique and tabled joints, and keyed between the 


table. Ay ode at ' 60 
Fig. 5. exhibits the method of scarfing a beam with 
and ndicular joints, oblique at the ends, 
y forming the end of each piece into a series of steps. 


Fig. 6. shows the method of making a beam of 
two pieces of timber, when the length of the two 
parts are no more than the length required; for the 
whole, by inserting an intermediate piece on one side 
of it — with a double series of steps. 


Fig. 7. shows the method of building 
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ed, as in Fig. 3. In this diagram, as well as in the 
ſour first, joints are strapped across at the scar- 
fings, and bofed on each side of the joint. The 
strapping is of great use in preventing the bolts 
from sinking into the w 52 

Fig. G. exhibits the method of building a beam in PI: 
of a dome such as the nh 
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' thick CS8C8, as the ribs 
Halle du Bled, at Paris. 


Nakep FLooninG isthe arrangement of the tim: Naked 

bers to support the boarding. , flooring. 
Floors are constructed by different methods, ac- 
Sac to the bearing of the timbers. When the 
rooms have small dimensions, the floor generally con- 

sists of single joists. When the rooms are large, 

floor consists of two rows of joists, the one support- 

ing the other above, and framed at one end into a 

large beam, called a Girder, which is generally dispo- 

sed in the middle of the transverse dimension of the 

space, if there are only — as of joisting, with 
another compartment of joisting upon the other side of 

it. If there are three compartments of jointing, there 

will be two girders. The lower sup ting row of 

joists are called Binding Joists; and — upper which 

is supported is called Bridging Joists. The bridg- 
ing joists are most frequently notched upon the bind. 
ing joists, but not to the thickness, of the bindi 
Fd so that each edge of the upper side of the 
binding joists are also notched, leaving the breadth 
of We rising. part equal to the breadth of the notches 
in the under sides of the bridging joists. 
Fig. 9. represents naked flooring without binding Fig. 9. 
joists, but with a girder, into which the joists that sup- 
port the flooring are framed, and the ceiling joists.into 
deep joists which also support the boarding. N „I. is a 
section shewing the end of the girder, and the ends of 
the ceiling joists. No, 2. is a transverse section shew- 
ing the ends of the boarding joists, the ends of the 
strong joists, and the sides of the ceiling joists. 

Fig. 10. represents sections of a double floor. No. 

1. shows the ends of the girder, bridging joists and 
ceiling joists, and the side of the binding joists. No. 
2. shows the ends of the binding joists, and the sides of 
the bridging and ceiling joists. 5 


Fig. 10. 


Truss Girders. 


When girders are extended beyond a certain length 
they become bent by their own weight, sagging down- 
wards in the middle; and the degree of curvature will 
increase in a much greater degree than their lengths, 
An excellent method to prevent the sagging, with- 
out being supported by uprights, or posts 1 the 
ground or floor below} is to make the beam in two 
halves, and insert a truss so, that when the two halves 
are bolted together, the truss may be between them. 
In this truss, the two halves of the beam itself is the 
tie of the truss. Lo prevent any bad effects from 
the shrinking of the timber, the truss posts are gene- 
rally constructed of iron, screwed and nutted at the 
ends; and, to give a firmer abutment at the ends, 
the braces are let in with grooves into the side of 
each half of the beam. e ih ittodit" at the ends 
is also made of iron, and is either screwed and nut- 
ted at each of the ends, and bolted through the 


ers. 


» Truss gird- 
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abutments are made in the form of an inverted wedge 
at the bottom, and rises cylindrically to the top, 
where they are screwed and nutted. These modes 
may be either constructed with one king- bolt in the 
middle, or with two truss-bolts placed each at one- 
third of the length from each end. When there are 
two bolts, they include a straining piece in the mid- 
dle. The two braces may either be constructed of 
oak, cast or wrought iron: the latter material is, 
however, very seldom employed. As wood contracts 
less in length than most metals, oak is better for the 
purpose than cast iron; but then the parts of the 
core must be so much stronger. As to the bolts, 
wrought iron is indispensable. It is obvious that 
the higher the, girder the parts will receive the less 
stress, and consequently there will be less risk of 
giving- way by heavy weights, or long bearings, 


Fig. 1. is the section of a girder, with two braces . 


and king-bolt. 

Fig. 2. is the section of a girder, with a straining 
piece, two braces, and two truss-bolts, of the most ap- 
proved form, and certainly the best. No. 1. repre- 
‘sents the girder laid open, in order to show the core ; 
No. 2. shows the two halves bolted together; No. 3. 
shows the edge of a washer; No. 4. the face of the 
same; No. 5. represents the side of the butmental 
bolts in the transverse direction of the girder ; No. 6. 
the side of the same in the longitudinal direction; 
No. 7. represents the transverse direction of the truss- 
bolts or finn bole 5 and No. 8. the longitudinal di- 
rection of the same. : 

Fig. 3. The section of a girder, calculated from 
its rise to sustain very heavy weights. If the tie 
beam is very strong, the abutments may be wedged ; 
but then it must be observed, that the wedge ought 
to be very long, that the laper may be very small, so 
as to have no inclination to rise, and then the excess of 
length may be cut off afterwards ; however, the bolts 
represented at No. 5. and No. 6. Fig. 2. are to be 
preferred. a 

Fig. 4. represents the end of a girder, with part 
of the bending joists on each side of it. No. I. shews 
the part of the bending joist fitted in, and the man- 
ner of cutting the mortice and tenon. The tenon 


thus formed, with the sloping shoulder with the 


small projection below the tenon, is said to be tusk- 
ed; and the mortice cut to receive the tusking, is 
said to be housed. 

Fig. 5. represents the method of cocking beams 
upon wall-plates, according to the best method, which 
precludes every possibility of the beam being drawn 
from, or pushed farther over the wall-plate, with- 
out tearing the rising part away from the wall. plate, 
or splitting the piece away between the notch and 
the end, on the under side of the beam. The prac- 
tice in former times was by a dovetail, the planes 
of the joint being perpendicular and parallel to the 


horizontal sides of the beam, two of the said planes 


being inclined to the vertical sides, at an equal an- 


le to each adjacent side, and forming the dovetail ' 


at the bottom, or on the horizontal sections at the 
end of the beam, so as to be wider at the extre- 
mity than at the shoulder. If the timber were with- 
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out shrinking, and the joint closely fitted together, 


this would be an excellent method; but as we are 
certain that the timber does shrink, a small de- 
gree of shrinking will allow a very great draught. 
No. 1. represents part of the longitudinal direction 
of the beam, and section of the wall-plate ; No. 2. 
represents part of the longitudinal direction of the 
beam turned up-side-down, to shew the notching. 
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Wall-plates are pieces of timber laid on the walls, Wall- 


upon, and to bind the walls together. The 
plates are sometimes called raising plates. 


in order to distribute the pressure of the roof — plates, 


Trusses are strong frames of carpentry: resolved Trusses 


into two, or a series of triangles, so as to make the 
truss act as a solid body, td thereby support cer- 
tain weights, each at a given immoveable point, the 
truss itself being suspended from two such immove- 
able points. The trusses of roofs are constructed 
generally of a triangular form, and disposed equi- 
distantly on the wall-plates, in parallel vertical planes 
at right angles to the walls. The top of the op- 
posite walls are the two points of suspension, and thie 
weights supported by the truss at the immoveable 
points are horizontal pieces of timber running trans- 


versely to the planes of the trusses; the horizontal 


pieces of timber support other equidistant pieces pa- 
rallel to the upper sides of the trusses; 155 these 
last ‘timbers support the covering, or the coverin 
and timber work, to which the covering is fixes 


In a truss, some pieces of timber are in à state of 


tension, and some are in a state of compression; but 
a piece of timber, which is neither extended nor com- 
pressed, is useless. If a quadrilateral figure, or frame, 


be so constructed, that each two adjoining timbers . 


be made moveable round a point at their intersection, 
it may be put into an infinite number of forms, be- 


cause the whole frame will be revolvable about the 
angles; but if any one of the angles be immoveable, 


the whole quadrilateral frame will be immoveable. 
Two pieces of timber forming an angle, and revol- 


vable round a point at their intersection, may be 
made immoveable by fastening each end of a bar to . 
each leg, or by taking any two points in the bar, 


and mcg each point to each leg. Now, if a 
force be applied at any of the three angular points, 
the triangular frame will be immoveable; but one of 
the two 185 which form the angle will be in a state 
of tension, and the other in a state of compression, 
provided that the direction of the force applied does 
not fall within the angle produced; but if the line 


of direction of the force applied fall within the angle 
of the triangle, then both legs are either in a state of 


tension, or in a state of compression, according as the 
force applied is pulling or pressing. If one of the 
sides of: the triangle be lengthened without the boun- 


dary, and a force be applied transversely to the part 


so lengthened in the plane of the triangle, ‘this force 
will bend the side of the triangle, which is in the 


straight line with the side to which the force is ap- 


plied; therefore, suppose again a quadrangle or qua- 
drilateral revolvable about the angles, and a bar be 
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fixed to any two sides forming an angle, viz. a point 


in the bar to a point in one of the legs, and another 
point in the bar to a point in the other leg; and sup- 
pose the two points not to be in two of the angles, 


or one of the points to be in the side, at some dis- 
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Consteuce tance from either end, the quadrilateral will be divi- the points from which the weights are hung, and the Construcs 
tive ded into two parts, one will always be a triangle ; — from which the frame is sus „ be all coe 
— then, if the figure be supported at two of its angles, immoveably support the figure e 


ed, by comparting 
ied in the plane of the fig with timber divisions, and thereby forming a succes- 


ee and a force be 


timbers incapa 


the angle opposite, the angle which has the bar fixed 
— that the direction of the force thus a 
d does not tend to the fixed point, which is the 
rther extremity of the one dep the force is 
—— to the angular point at the other extremity ; 
‘the sides of this figure will be bent, and the bar 
thus fixed will occasion transverse strains to the 
sides: But if the bar be fixed to two opposite ine 
and if the frame be held immoveable at one of the 
points where the bar is fixed, and also at 
the other angles at the extremity of one of 
3 of the said angle, and a force in any direc- 
the plane of the figure be applied to the 
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angles of the triangle, the three remaining sides will 
be moveable, at the extremities of the bar, round the 
remaining angles; but if another bar be fixed to any 
one of the three angles of the triangle at one end, and 
to one of the angles of the other three sides, to form 
another triangle, three of the sides of the pentagonal 
frame will be made immoveable, and the two remain- 
—— will be so likewise. In like manner, of 
whatever number of sides the frame consists, by first 
forming a triangle of two of the sides, and fixing a 
second bar from any angle of the triangle to one of the 
other angles of the ſigure, at the remote ends of two 
adjoining sides of the frame, there will be formed ano- 
ther immoveable side, and another immoveable point at 
the next angle of the frame will be given; if from this 
fixed point, or any of the other three points, which 
are the angles of the triangle, the end of a third bar be 
fixed, aud the other end of the bar to one of the re- 
maining angles of the frame, so as to form a triangle 
with the second bar, and one of the adjoining move- 
able sides of the frame, ora triangle, with one of the 
fixed sides of the frame and the adjoining moveable 
side, and by proceeding in this manner successively, 
until all the sides are fixed, the frame will be made 
immoveable ; so that if any two angles of this frame 
be supported, and a force or forces be applied at one 


or each of the angles in the — of the figure, the 
whole will be immoveable. Frames of a tri- 
angular form, which have to resist only a simple 


— or support one weight, are most simple and 


have to support several weights, the external 
figure may be of any form et tom provided that 


sion of adjoining triangles, of which each two conti- 

uous ones have a common side ; that is, when two of 
the angles of each of the adjacent triangles are coinci- 
dent. It may be proper to observe here, that though 
it may not be at all times eligible to divide a frame, 
so that all the compartments will be triangles, yet 
the success ion must not by any means be discontinued, 
by the intervention of quadrilateral or polygonal li- 
gures; but these compartments may adjoin without 
injury to the truss. The triangle is the most simple 
of 2 figures ; it is also easier constructed, 
and better — the discharge of rain or mois- 
ture in a roof, than any other figure; but in adopting 
it for large buildings, as several weights must be 
supported, and as there is only one point from which 
this weight can be suspended, it becomes necessary 
to take other equidistant points in the sides, in or- 
der to support the covering equally. These points 
may be made stationary by the former means, of di- 
viding the interior space into a succession of triangu- 
lar compartments. But if the two upper sides of the 
frame be of equal lengths, and equally inclined to 
the horizon, the opposite points may be made to 
counteract each other, without a concatenation, of 
triangles, by introducing timbers from point to point 
parallel to the horizon; in this the compartments will 

e trapezoids, except the upper one, which will be 
a triangle. These beams may be supported by verti- 
cal bolts passing transversely through them from the 
points where the weights are supported, and the bolts 
may be er on the beams. 2 nities of se- 
curing the points of support s entirely upon 
the a of equilibrium; . a — little 
difference from the equality of forces might easily 
occasion a change of figure, to which the other me- 
thod, by a series of triangles, is not liable. The se- 
curing of the points of support by beams is not con · 
fined to triangular frames; but may be applied to 
roofs having two or several rafters upon —— side, so 
that their lengths and inclinations are equal, and their 
junctions on the same bevel. The beauty of every 
truss is to dispose the timbers in positions as direct 
to each other as possible. Oblique directions require 
timbers of scantlings, and exert prodigious 
thrusts on the abutments, so as to compress the jogs 

le pieces, and render the truss in danger of sagging. 
Trusses are variously constructed, according to the 
width of the building, the contour of the roof, and 
the circumstances of walling below. 

Tie, is any piece of timber in a state of tension, 
viz. a piece of timber which is acted upon by two 
forces which have a tendency to a more remote dis- 
tance. - 

Straining-piece, is any piece-of timber compressed 
by two 1 forces, which — — to a 
nearer approach; hence ties and straining pieces are 


affected in contrary directions. A strain 


requires an inflexible piece of timber; but a chain, or 
rope, or small bar of iron, will answer the pu of 
a tie, provided that it is incapable of any Be ex- 
tension than being drawn into a straight line. 

Tie beam, the timber of the foot of the truss on 
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venting the lateral pressure of the roof from pushing 
out the walls, and causing it to press vertically. 
When the tie beam is placed at the bottom, it is cal- 
led a footing beam. The tie beam, besides its use in 
the truss, is necessary in supporting the ceiling floor. 
The tie beam is generally placed at the bottom of 
the truss ; but in some buildings, in order to get a 
more lofty story, it is placed in a higher situation; 
but this disposition of the tie beam is dangerous, if 
very remote from the wall heads, as the weight of the 
roof will bend the inclined upper sides of the truss so 
as to make them concave outwardly. The want of 
the tie beam, or its not being placed at the bottom, 
is a great fault in the construction of Gothic edifices, 
as the roofs in most of these edifices have almost 
ruined the walls. 

Principal rafters, are the two inclined pieces of 
timber in opposite sides of the roof fastened each to 
each end of the tie beam, which prevents their thrust- 
ing out the walls by the weight of the roof. The 
principal rafters are generally of equal lengths, and 
form a triangle with the tie beam Ahe the roof con- 
sists only of two sides without a flat, and when the 
tie beam is laid on the wall plate. 3 

King post, is a piece of timber in the middle of a 
truss, suspended at the upper end by the principal 
rafters from the apex of the roof, so that the king 
post divides the internal space into two equal com- 
partments, each a right angled triangle. The use of 
the on post is to furnish a general support for the 
principals, and suspend the tie beam between the ends, 
so as to keep it from sagging. 

Queen posts, are two truss posts, equi-distant from 
the middle of the truss, the one suspended from the 
head of the one principal rafter and the end of a beam 
on one side of the middle, and the other queen post 
from the head of the other principal and the other 
end of the beam on the other side of the middle; so 
that the queen posts divide the internal space of the 
frame into three compartments, of which the two ex- 
treme ones are right angled triangles, and the middle 
one a rectangle. The use of queen posts is the same 
as king posts, viz. for furnishing a general support 
for the principals at different points between the ends, 
by connecting timbers; and supporting the tie beam 
between its extremities. af 

Struts, are oblique pieces of timber, or braces, branch- 
ing upwards from one, two, or several points in king 
posts and queen posts, to as many points in the principal 
rafters, or to as many points in the external frame. 
Struts are generally disposed in pairs, equally inclin- 
ed to a vertical line passing through the middle of 
the plane of the truss, and the directions of each pair 
tend to the same point in this vertical line. Struts 
are necessary in large trusses consisting of long tim- 
bers, which have to support the covering at various 
points in the external frame. 

Collar beam, is the piece of timber framed between 
the heads of two queen posts. A collar beam roof 
is necessary, where there is to be a platform, or 
wherever’ rooms are required to be formed in the roof, 
and to be of greater extension than the distance be- 
tween the trusses. Inthe 222 


Straining sill, is a horizontal piece of timber, dispo 
Ws ee 
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sed between the feet of 
efforts of the struts in 

to ench otherœH 26 betraggu 5 
Having thus mentioned the several parts of a truss, 
it may be proper to observe, that all king posts, 
queen posts, and tie beams, are ties, * 
a string incapable of farther extension than sufficient 
to bring it to a straight line, or a chain, or a slender 
bar of iron, will answer the same purpose, as well as 
a piece of timber or other such inflexible material. 
Also, that all collar beams, principal rafters, and 
struts, are straining pieces, which are therefore neces- 
sarily constructed of an inſſexible material, such as 
wood, or a stiff piece of iron. It may be farther ob- 
served, that in complex frames, such as centerings to 
large arches, or bridges, in the act of building, the 


en posts, to counteract the 
. ing the queen posts nearer 


same timbers, in different stages of the work, some - 


times perform the office of ties, and sometimes that 
of straining pieces, and in the transition of office must 
be sometimes in a neutral state. The material em- 
ployed in such situation, must necessarily be inflex- 
ible: this is not only to be recommended here, but 
in every doubtful case, or where it is uncertain whe- 
ther the part of the truss requires to be a tie or a 
straining piece; since all, or most inflexible materials, 
may not only be employed as ties, but as a straining 
piece also. rf it sald loo wae 
Pole plate, is a beam over each site wall, su 
sd upon the ends of the tie Ene or 2 
eet of the principal rafters. if 


by the principal rafters. ) 

Ridge piece, is a beam at the apex of a roof, sup- 
2 by the king post, or by the heads of the prin- 
cipals. 

— rafters, are inelined pieces of timber parallel 
to the principal rafters, supported by the pole plates, 
the purlins, and the ridge piece for supporting the 
covering, the material of which is sometimes large 
slates extended from rafter to rafter, and sometimes 
smaller slates nailed upon boarding, battening, or 
hung to lath, and these nailed upon the common raf- 
ters. 7 1b bio 057 8 Lotte 
. Joggles, are the joints at the meeting of struts, kin 
posts, queen posts, and principal rafters, and ind 
all the joints of a roof may be termed joggles. The 
best form of the joggles is, that which is at right 
angles to the lengths of the struts or rafters, or at 
right angles to the tenoned piece; but this position 
cannot at all times be obtained, for the want of suf- 
ficient substance of timber; in this case, the joint is 
either made oblique, or the upper part in a line with 
the side of the piece which has the mortice, and the 
lower part perpendicular to the sides of the tenoned 
piece; or the joint is sometimes made partly parallel, 
and partly perpendicular to the morticed piece. 
When the joint is oblique, the force of the tenoned 
piece in a direction of its length, causes the end to 
slide upon the abutment towards the side which con- 
tains the obtuse angle, but this is in some degree 
counteracted by the resistance of the tenon on the 
lower end of the mortice. However, with regard to 
the stress of the timbers in a frame, the abutting joint 
is of little importance. M. Perronet, the celebrated 
French engineer, formed the abutments, and conse- 
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Purlins, are horizontal pieces of timber, supported 
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Construce nares in the arches of circles, making Stewart, author of the Antiquities of Athens. It was C-mstruc- 
re e centre at the other extremity. executed by Mr Samuel Wyatt, about the year 1785. ‘ w+ 
—.— Camber beams, are those timbers which are sup- arin? Scantli 2 
2 ported upon purlins over the cellar beams, and sup- in. * Pia rz 
port the boarding for a leaden platform ; for this AB, tie beam, being in length 57 feet, CXXVIll. 
| they have an equal declivity from the middle, and 51 feet in the clear of 1 walls, . 14 x 12 hes 
order to cause the water to descend equally on CP, iron king post... 2 X 2 
each side of the roof. 5 . EF, EF, queen posts. 9 X 12 
Cocking. or Cogging, the form of the joints which GH, GH, Kc. strut s. 9 K 7 
the tie beams and wall plates make with each other. IK, straining eee ee 
And here, as in every other case of jointing, the parts III., straining piece. es 6x 7 
must be reciprocally reversed to each other, so that MN. MN, principal rafters, ...... 10 XK 7 
the protuberant part or parts of the one, are the rais- Op, camber Co 9x 7 
ed or indented parts of the other; and the parts which Ps Ps Purlins, ... + . ; 4x 6 


the bottom or bottoms of the recess or recesses are 

rallel to, are those which form the sides perpen- 

ular to the surfaces from which the joints are made. 
The best method is by cutting a groove across the 
fibres in the beam to be let down, to correspond to a 
rising in the plate, formed by recessing the plate on 
each side of the rising. Another method is, by 
an external and internal dovetail; but this last me- 
thod is almost antiquated. - 

Fig. 1. shews the form of a truss similar to that 
on the Pantheon in Oxford-street, London, when it 
was converted into an opera-house. The design was 
made by Mr James Wyatt. It was consumed, as well 
as the theatre, about the year 1792. The extent of 


The timbers of this roof are well disposed, but the 
iron king post is of little more use than supporting 
the middle of the tie beam. 

The remaining figures in Plate CKXVIII. shew 
the various joinings, in roofing, of king posts and: 
principal rs; of tie braces and principal rafters ; 
of principal rafters and tie beams; of struts and truss 
posts; of dragon pieces, angle ties, and wall plates, 
with the various methods > bolting and strapping 
these various parts together. . 

Fig. 4. No. 1. represents the method of joining and Fig. 4. 
strapping the principals and king posts. In this figure No. l. 
the principals meet each other without the interven- 


the building within the walls was about 80 feet. tion of the king post, which is omitted, in consequence 
Pig. 2, Fig. 2. shews the truss of the roof of the church of the shrinking of the wood between the joggles. - 
of St Paul’s, Covent-garden, designed by Mr Hard- Fig. 4. No. 2, exhibits the method of fixing the tne No. 2. 
wick, and executed by Mr Wapshot, in 1796. past and tie beam, showing the manner of strapping the 
Scantlin same. Fig. 4. No. 3. Shows a section of part of the No. 3. 
g. : e : 
; In. by In, king post through the mortice for the keys, with the 
AA, the tie beam cambering 6 inches manner of wedging the same, Both the mortice and 
3 in the clear of the walls, the whole the registing piece of iron on the upper side of it, are 
length being 72 feet, and the clear of cut with a greater vertical dimension, than what the: 
the walls 50 feet, 2 inches, .....16 „ 12 width of the two wedges are, so that the head of the 
BC, BC, queen posts which are in the mortice through the wood goes higher than the head. 
P ͤĩ n of the mortice through the iron; so also does the 
DE, straining, or collar beam, . . . 10 „ 8 bottom of the mortice in the wood go higher than 
FG, king post, 14 inches broad at the the bottom of the mortice in the iron. 
joggle at the shaft. 8 K 8 Fig. 5. shews the manner of securing the kin st, Fig. 5 
HI, HI, struts, ............ 8 X 74 principal rafters, and tie beam. No. I. shews t En Ne. 1. 
KL, KL, straining braces, or auxiliary of the joggle joints, and the manner of strapping the. 
rafters, at top 8 inches square, and king post and principals, the king post interveuing; 
ae Lo eee Sa x 84} but it is to be hoped, that this intervention will be re- 
m, m, m, m, puncheons, or blocks, to: linquished in practical works. No. 2. The manner of No. 2. 
support the principals, ....... 8 „ 8 bolting the lower end of the king post and tie beam, 
NO, NO, principal rafters supported the nuts being double, and their directions, in two 
by the puncheons, by the queen posts, planes, intersecting each other at right angles; and 
and by the tie beam at the lower end, also at right angles to the intersection, which is also 
and king posts at the upper end, be- the axis of the bolt ; and the one direction perpendi- 
ing 8} inches square at top and bot- cular, and the other parallel, to the plane of the truss. 
n ee Sen, ho e 10% Ka 81 Fig. 6. shews the method of hanging the beam, and Fig. 6. 
P, p. p, &c. purlins, supporting the supporting it at the foot of the struts. No. I. The 
dame guten e 49416 wis 8 K 6 two rafters, suspending a double or branched rod for 
GR, GR, small rafters for supporting | supporting the lower ends of the struts. . 
the boarding and covering & 32 5 7. represents the method of securing the lower Fig. 7. 
SS, wall plates. 12 „ 10, end of the principal to the one end of the tie beam. 
( ; ; No. 1. The two parts secured together by means of an No. l. 
Tube distance of the trusses is about 10 feet Ginches: eye bolt. No. 2. The manner of cutting the tenon. In No. * 
each truss contains about 198 solid feet of timber. this, the principal is thinner than the tie beam, so that 
Fig. 3. Fig. 3. represents the truss of the roof of the Royal the end of the tenon forms the outer abutment, and 


Hospital at Greenwich, The design was by Mr James 
vol. v. PART II. 


the part on the inside of the rafter at the bottom, the 
3 1 
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Construe- inner or second abutment; both these abutments be- 


tive ing at right angles to the rafter. ‘ 
Carpenitry. _Fig. 8. represents another method of securing the 
8 rafters and tie beam. No. I. The two joined together. 


CXXVIII. No. 2. The end of the beam showing the socket. 

Fig. 8. Fig. 9. shews the method of joining the struts and 

Fig. 9. king post when there is a deficiency of wood at the 
joggles. ‘This also shows the method of forming the 
dovetail on the tenon which goes into the beam. 

Fig. 10. shews the method of joining the wall plate 
at the angles. No. I. The horizontal projection, show- 
ing the diagonal tie and dragon piece which contains 
the socket for the feet of the principal rafters. No. 
2. The elevation of the high rafter framed into the 
dragon piece. No. 3. Shows one side of the wall 
plate with the sockets. 

As all timber will shrink unless it has been season- 
ed for a considerable time, and, as the time which it 
requires to season must depend greatly on the thick- 
ness of the timber; so the timber in all large roofs, 
constructed with king posts and queen posts, will also. 
shrink ; and as the timber is large, the time required 
must be very long, and perhaps even then not to be 

_ depended upon. It has been found, that roofs have 
sustained very considerable injury by the shrinking 
of the timbers, in causing them to sag and press 
down the other parts of the building connected with 
them, which ought to have been supported by the 
roof, and by this means not only destroying the inte- 

rior ceilings, by producing large fissures in the plas- 
ter of the partitions, particularly at their junctions 
with the exterior walls, but also destroying the ap- 
pearance of the exterior. Now it has been found, 
that timber contracts very little in the length, even 
less than many of the metals, and that the evil chief- 
ly arises from the shrinking of king posts and queen 
posts between the joggles. To remedy the defect, 
it is here proposed to have neither king posts nor 
queen posts, and, instead of them, to substitute long 
rods of iron, which will perform the office of tie 
braces, by suspending the tie beam, either in the 
middle or in two equidistant places, by one or two 
iron bars K the apex of the roof, and by 
pitching the lower ends of the struts upon the one 
or each of the places on the tie beam, supported by 
the iron bar or bars; the upper ends of the said struts 
supporting the principal rafters between their ex- 
treme points at the required points where they are 
loaded by the weight of the covering, and again 
a by suspending other rods of iron from these points 
to the tie beams; and thus a series of equidistant 
fixed points of any required number, supporting 
both rafters and tie beam, will be found, as may be 
judged necessary, and without the smallest danger of 
skrinking, and at less expence than truss posted or 
joggle posted roofs, strapped or bolted to tie beams. 

The iron of the straps and bolts in common truss 

roofs, are of considerable expence; the trouble of 
boring, fitting in bolts, or wedging straps, is very 
great; and the making of king posts and queen 
posts with joggles still greater, and the timber out 
of which they are made increases the expences; so 
that all these sundries taken together, would be more 
expensive than rods nutted and screwed. 

Fig. I. Plate CX XIX. exhibits a design of a roof 
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‘struts, and consequently deprive them of their office 


and keys which are ueed in this design, will go a great 


with struts and tie braces, calcilated to span from 40 Construe“ 

to 50 feet, according to the strength of the timbers __ 

and iron braces. nS: See “a 
Fig. 2. represents the design of a roof constructed pra 

with struts and tie braces, calculated to span from 60 CXXIX, 

to 80 feet, according to the strength of the timbers Fig. 2. 

and iron work. The tie braces are here, and in the 

last roof, supposed to be screwed and nutted above 

the rafter, and below the tie beams. i 
Fig. 3. shews a truss posted roof, with a king post Fig: 8. 

and a pair of side posts on each side of the king post, 

calculated to the same extent as the last roof; but, 

from the number of joggle pieces between the struts, a 1 

very small degree of shrinking in each will loosen the 


of supporting the rafters and tie beam. This cir. 
cumstance cannot take place in any of the former fi- 
gures ; and it may be farther observed, that the straps 


way towards the expence of the long iron screw bolts; 
and it may here be again pearl that the trouble 
of forming the truss posts with square abutments at 
the joggles, the fitting of the iron straps, and the 
cutting of the mortices for the wedges, is much more 
trouble than the boring and screwing of the bolts. 
The expence of the materials of the straps and keys, 
and of the timber of the truss posts in this roof, 
would exceed that of the bolts and nuts in the last 
roof, . 
Fig. 4. exhibits a design for a roof, which may ad- 
mit of an arched ceiling. The peculiarity of this roof 
is, that the ties extend to the lower extremities of the 
principals, and rise in the middle, so as to give great- 
er elevation to the vaulted ceiling. This roof was 
designed and executed by Mr Revely in the church 
at Southampton, about the year 1797, and perhaps 
was the first construction of the kindin this country. 
The two ties are halved together at A ; but the parts 
AB, AC perform only the office of ties, or are in 4 
state of tension; while the parts AE and AD per- 
form the office of struts, or are in a state of com- 
pression. The king post AF, or an iron bolt, is a 
necessary part.of this. construction, and cannot by 
any means be dispensed wit. ANS high 


On Domes. 


Having now given some of the best forms of com- Domes. 
mon 2 we shall next proceed to domes, and show 
how they may be constructed under various circum- 
stances. f 

If the dome be spherical, and have no lantern to 
support the ribs, it may be constructed of boards in 
two or three thicknesses, with the longitudinal joints 
of the boards tending to the axis of the dome, and 
intersecting the spherical edges, and the abutting 
joints intersecting the sides of the ribs which tend to 
the said axis. Let us now suppose the thickness of 
a rib to consist of three boards, and suppose the cir-. 
cular pieces, which are to compose the ribs, to be all 
prepared of equal lengths and breadths; take one of 
the lengths, suppose for the left’ hand piece at the 
bottom, and lap the next higher length, which is the 
middle piece, two thirds upon the lower piece; take 
another length for the right hand piece next higher, * 
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and lap this two thirds on the middle piece, so that 
the right hand piece will lap one third upon the left 
band piece ; between the ends of this t screw, 
spike or pin the greenies Ns the middle 
board il ona a third, the right hand board two 
thirds to make it complete at the bottom. These 
parts being supplied and fixed, lay another board at 
the higher end of the right hand board, the end of 
another to abut upon the higher end of the middle 
board, and the end of a third — to abut upon the 
r ends of the left hand board; then there will be 
ishres plies of boards, which must be fastened toge- 
ther between each pair of heading joints, which are 
three in number. Proceed in like manner with eve 
succeeding three boards as with the last three, until 
you arise to the top, and the deficiency must be sup- 
plied asat the bottom. In this manner, every rib in 
succession must be constructed until they are all 
finished. Each rib ought to be fitted to the curva- 
ture of the axal section of the dome drawn on a floor, 
and the three thicknesses fixed together throughout 
the whole length before it is removed. If, in addition 
to the fixing, the joints be strapped, it will add con- 
siderably to the strength, and will not be much in- 
ferior to the strength of a solid piece. In large 
domes of this construction, it becomes necessary to 
discontinue the ribs, otherwise an unnecessary quan- 
tity of timber would be employed; and it should 
be observed, that the greatest intervals must be so 
regulated in their dimensions, as not to be greater 
than what would make the horizontal ribs for the 
boarding, when fixed, sufficiently strong. 

Fig. 5. is a dome of this construction. No. I. the 
elevation; No. 2. an ichnographical projection. In 
this design, the ribs are only once discontinued, but 
in large works they may be twice or several times 
discontinued. The wall plate and kirb at the top, 
are framed in the same manner as the ribs. 

As all domes are best boarded with their joints in 
vertical planes tending to the axis, horizontal pieces 
must, in this case, be strutted between the ribs, and 
their outer sides formed with the spherical surface. 
A dome constructed in this manner, might also be 
made to support a heavy lantern, . the strut- 
ting pieces were supported together. f 
In 


n the above manner, was the timber dome of the 


Halle du Bled at Paris, constructed by Moulineau, 
which is supposed to be the first of the kind. 

If the boarding of the dome is required to be bent 
with the joints in horizontal planes, and the dome 
have no lantern, a very good method is to construct 
it with several horizontal ribs, disposed at equal 
angles round the axis, as their common vertex. Ac- 
2 the above method, between every pair of 
such ribs place other ribs, the curvature of which 
will be portions of less circles of the sphere, unless 
one stand in each interval, and its plaue bisect the 


, inclination of the vertical planes of 


clin: ; e two adjacent 
principal ribs: dispose of these ribs in — — 
Parallel planes, and fit their upper ends upon the sides 
of the principal ribs. This disposition of the ribs 
will be a considerable saving of timber, besides what 
it would have been had all the 
tended to the axis. 


— i 


planes of all the ribs 


Fig. 6. is a design for a dome constructed in this 
manner: No, 1. the elevation, and No. 2, the ichno- 
graphical projection. , 

f the dome is required to have greater height 
on the exterior side of the building than can be given 
by employing ribs built as above, the curved part of 
each rib may be supported upon a vertical truss, and 
the inter-curves of the ribs fixed to the under sides 
of the truss; and if a lantern is required, the better 
method is to place the lantern in its situation, and 
then to place the ribs; the curved parts which form 
the exterior and interior domes, will be fixed more 
accurately after the ribs are put up. In each of these 
trusses it will give much less stress to the timbers, if 
one of them inclines upwards its whole length from 
the wall-plate to the lantern, as these timbers in every 
truss will support the lantern of themselves, being 
only compressed in a direction of their length, and it 
should be observed, that the abutting parts on the lan- 
tern should never be on the middle of the sides, but 
upon the angles of the posts, and that small beams or 
interstices ought to be framed between the posts op- 
sere the abutting places. These inclined timbers 

aving a tendency to bend by the weight of the lan- 
tern, will hardly require any other trussing than what 
is sufficient to keep them from sagging by their own 
weight; and it is evident that they can only support 
the lantern when it is properly balanced. The lan- 
tern will therefore not be proof against the variable 
force of the atmosphere; a gust of wind would soon 
put it out of its place. If the trusses consist of two 
triangles, a piece of timber may be made to reach from 
the lower end of the lantern to the middle division 
of each truss; and these braces will render the lan- 
tern secure from atmospheric power. It is evident 
that the disposition of these pieces and the upper 
trussing timbers must be made to accommodate the 
curvature of the exterior and interior domes. The 
trussing might have been done without, provided the 
3 timbers which support the lantern were strut- 
ted in horizontal equidistant rows, and the exterior 
curve might have been supported by radiating pieces. 

Fig. 7. shows the lantern, and one of the trusses 
on each side of it. The pieces AB, AB, are two 
of the inclined pieces supporting the lantern ; and 
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Fig. 7. 


the pieces CD, CD, secure the equilibrium against 


wind, or sudden impulse. 

Though any elevation might be given to a dome 
by this last method, and the timbers might even be 
made so secure as to support a lantern of stone of 
considerable ponderosity, yet, as this material is lia- 
ble to decay, and would therefore be subjected to 


frequent reparations, a vaulting of stone may be car- 


ried from the cylindric walls upwards, in form 


‘of the frustum of a cone, with its axis vertical, and 


the lantern built upon the top of this vaulting. If 
the exterior dome is to be formed of timber-work, 
the ribs may be constructed in three thicknesses, as 
in the Halle du Bled, or in single pieces scarfed to- 
gether, and supported by posts and beams, which 
mutually support the extremities and bearings of 
each other. 

The dome of St Paul's cathedral, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, is of this construetion. The in- 
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terior, or lower dome, consists of 18 inches brick- 
work, and several courses of whole brick, bonding 
the entire thickness of the spheric arch, at five feet 
distance. This dome, as we are informed, was turn- 
ed upon a centre which supported itself without any 
standards from below; and this centering remained 
for the use of the painter. The interval between it 
and the dome was twelve feet. This dome is hoop- 
ed with a double chain of iron at the base, to pre- 
vent any risk by its lateral pressure. A cone of 
eighteen inches brick-work supports the exterior 
dome, the beams being tied to stone corbels by iron 
cramps, which are well bedded in lead, and bolted 
to the beams. The stairs which lead to the golden 
gallery at the top of the dome, are carried up be- 
tween the trusses, or between the brick cone and the 
external dome. The boards are bent from the base 
upwards to the bottom of the lantern, having their 
joints in planes tending to the axis. The repandous 
sides of the exterior dome are framed of segments 


of circles, which would meet, if produced in a point- 


ed arch at the top. The brick cone supports a lan- 
tern of Portland stone, of 21 feet diameter, and near 
64 feet high. The diameter of the dome is 104 feet, 


and there are 32 trusses in its circumference. 


PrATR 
CXXIX. 
Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 8. shews the elevation of two opposite trus- 


ses, the sections of the brick dome and cone: 


AB One side of the section of the interior dome. 

CD One side of the section of the brick cone. 
EF Repandous side of the exterior dome. 

The hammer- beams are marked by the small let- 


ters a, ö, o, &c.; and the posts by the numbers 1, 


2, 3, ‘&e. N , 

The struts are all five inches by eight: the scant- 
lings of the other timbers, denoted by the small let- 
ters and numbers, are as follow : 


Scantlings. 

In. by In. 

es 11 

3 8 8 10 

Hammer beams, 1 XK 110 
d. Bit yor? 

Ds 40 x 11 

2 Or YK N 

8 - AAO x 

POSS... ois ic ae Taper he 91 
S „6 ee gee 

6. Page FF 


The curve ribs of the dome are 10 by 114 inches 
at the bottom, and 6 inches square at the top: the 
purlins which support the boarding are 4 inches 
square. | 

Fig. 9. shews part of the brick cone, one of the 
stone corbels, with part of a hammer-beam connected 
therewith by means of an iron strap bedded into the 
stone with lead, and bolted to the hammer-beam. 

The construction of this dome and truss is, upon 
the whole, very judicious, and the timbers are well 
disposed. g 


Centerings to Arches of Bridges. 


Center, in carpentry, is a frame of timber con- 
2 f 
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structed for the purpose of supporting the stones or 
bricks of an arch or vault during the erection. 

The center, therefore, serves as a foundation to 
build the arch, and is taken down, or struck, at the 


completion of the work. 


The centre of a large vault, as that of a bridge, is 
constructed of trusses disposed equidistantly in ver- 


- tical parallel planes, and boarded over, so that the con- 


vexity of the boarding may coincide with the internal 
intended concavity * arch. The distances of the 
ribs may be disposed at from 3 to 8 feet, accordi 
to the strength of the boarding and the ponderosity o 
the arch. In very large works, a bridging is laid for 
every course of arch. stones, with blockings between, 
to keep the ring- stones at regular distances; but the 
ring: stones do not always rest upon these bridgings ; 
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planks are sometimes put between, that they may be 


cut away afterwards, and separate the centre and the 
intrados from each other, in order to ascertain whe. 


ther there are any settlements in the arch, and to 


repair the damages and put the arch in a state of 
equilibrium. 4 

The principle of trussing having already been given 
under the department of Jtoofing, little more requires 
to be said than a few observations upon the forms of 
trusses applicable to centering. 

Where the river is not navigable, the trusses may be 
constructed with a beam at the bottom. In this case 
there is no difficulty; the forms for the trusses of 
roofs may form the grand or principal part of the 
truss for the centre: but when the river is navigable, 
the centre requires as large an opening as is consistent 
with its strength, in wads that the vessels may pass 
under it, and the disposition of the timbers will re- 
quire much greater skill of the carpenter. 

The general principle of construction is a series of 
triangles, of which every two is connected by a com- 
mon side. 


Let ABCDEFG, Fig. 10. be the curve of the arch Prats 


which requires a centre. 
&c. be connected so as to form the equilateral poly 
gon ABCDEFG, and join AC, CE, and EG; the 
timbers thus disposed will form three triangles, which 
may be looked upon as so many solids revolvable 
about the angular points A, C, E, G; suppose now 
these to be in equilibrium, the smallest force on either 
side would throw it down, and therefore without 
other connecting timbers, it would be unfit for the 
purpose of a centre. 


Let ABCDEFG, Fig. 11. be the curve of an arch Fig. 11 


which requires a centre; first form the equilateral 
polygon ABCDEFG, with the timbers AB, BC, 
CD, &c. and fix the timbers AC, CE, EG, as be. 


fore, which will form three triangles, moveable round 


A, C, E, G. Let the timbers BD and DF be fas- 
tened, and thus the whole will be immutable, so that, 


Let the points A, B, C, CXXIX. 


Fig. 10. 


if supported at the points A and G, and a force be 


applied at any other of the angles B, C, D, or F, the 
timbers will be all in a state of tension, or in a state 
of compression, and the whole may be looked upon 


as a solid body. For since the sides and angular points 


of a triangle are fixed, when the triangle is supported 
at two of the angles, and a force applied to the other, 
let us suppose the triangle ABC to be supported at 
the points A and B, and the point C, and the other 
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twosides BC, CA, will be fixed; and because BCD 
is a triangle, and the points B and C are fixed; the 
int D, and consequently the sides CD and DB are 
in like manner, since CDE is a triangle, and 
the points C and D fixed, the point E will also be fix- 
ed, and also the sides DE and EC. The same 
may be shown in like manner for the points F and 
G. Suppose, then, two equal and opposite forces 
applied at the points A and G in the plane of the 
figure, the figure can neither be extended out nor 
compressed together. The pieces AH, HB, and 
GI, IF, are of no other use than to make the centre 
stand firmly on its base. ‘This disposition of the tim- 
bers will cause them to occupy the least possible space. 
If the timbers are fixed at the points , l, mn. u, 0 f. 
Fig. 11, the same immutability of figure may be 
monstrated ; for suppose the points A and H to be 
fixed, the point K will also be fixed; the points A 
and & being fixed, the point B of the triangle A&B 
will likewise be fixed; again, the points B and * be- 
ing fixed, the point J will also be fixed: in the same 
manner all the remaining points, C, m, D, u, E, o, 
F, p, G, I, may be proved to be stationary in respect 


— 


5 of the points A, H; and the whole figure being kept 
in equilibrio by any three forces acting in the plane 


of the figure at any three angles, the action of the 
forces will only tend to compress or extend the tim - 
bers in the direction of their length. 

In the construction of this truss, the triangular 


CAR 
Carpesium, CARPESIUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Carpet. Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Superflua. See 
Borany, p. 297. 

CARPET, in the manufacture of cloth, is a species 
of woollen stuff, made of variegated colours, and used 
for the floor cloths of rooms. 

The manufacture of carpets, we may reasonably 
conclude, originated in Asia, from whence most of 
our knowledge of the manufacture of cloths of al- 
most e description appears to have been derived ; 
and to this day, the finest and most expensive of the 
ornamental kinds are distinguished by the name of 


Turkey carpets. They are now, and have Tong been, 


manufactured both in France and Italy, and those 
used in Britain, of internal manufacture, are equal 
both in fabric and design to any imported. In Eng- 
land they are generally called Wilton carpets, from 
the county which is the chief seat of that and the 
other finer branches of the woollen manufacture. 
Some man ures are, and have been long establish- 
ed in Seotland, of which Stirling and Kilmarnock 
are the chief seats, but they are generally confined to 
the coarser and low priced kinds. . 
Carpeting possesses this peculiar property, differ- 
ing from almost every other kind of cloth, that it 
— 4 e 2 * the same time, 
and firmly joined to r by the operation. Hence 
5 ea — chek on the two sides of a 
carpet the form of the pattern is the same, but all 
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parts may be constructed all in the same plane, Comstruc- 
and the pieces BD and DF may be halved upon UY" 
the pieces CA and EG; but the utmost care must — 
be taken to secure the several pieces concurring at Pur 
each of the angles, by bolting or iron straps, as no CXXIX. 
dependence can be put in any such joint without iron: 

but perhaps the best method of any is to halve the 
thickness of the pieces AC, CE, 20 , at the points 

C and E, and also the pieces AB, BC, CD, DE, 

EF, FG, at the points B, D, F: then bolting the 

ends A and C of the pieces BA, BC, the end C and 

E of the pieces DC and DE, and the ends E and G 

of the pieces FE and FG, and then fixing double 

braces BD, DF, that is, fixing BD upon one side of 

the truss, and another upon the other side of the 

truss opposite to it, also fixing DF upon one side, 

and another opposite to it. 

Fig. 12. represents the manner of constructing a Fig. la. 
centre according to the principles of Perronet, the ce- 
lebrated French engineer, but the disposition of the 
timbers, forming only a series of quadrilaterals, gives 
nothing but e eget of figure. It can, there- 
fore, only derive its stiffness from the resistance of 
the joints. 

aving thus given a general account of the prin- 
ciples of Centering as connected with the article 
Carpentry, we must refer our readers to the article 
Bruner for its application, and other practical re- 
marks in the construction, 
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the colours are reversed. The most accurate idea that curpet. 
can be formed of the texture of carpets, is to auppose 
the warps of two distinct webs to be placed in the 
same loom, and in contact with each other, the-one 
being above and the other below; and that the 
weaver, in forming cloth, is to intersect each web 
with one thread of woof alternately. Were this pro- 
cess followed strictly, as in weaving plain cloth, two 
separate webs would be produced, and the operation 
would, of course, be much more clumsy and tedious 
than the common mode. Again, if we suppose that 
a carpet woven of double cloth were formed of lineal 
stripes by the warp, two distinct fabrics of cloth would 
be produced ; but these would be intersected and joined 
by parallel straight lines, extending from one end of 
the web to the other, at distances equal to the breadth 
of the respective stripes. If further, we suppose 
these stripes to be reversed at pleasure, and that this 
should be so effected as to form the wholei nto a suc- 
cession of squares, the appearance of a tesselated 
avement, or what architects and bui denominate 
osaic work, would be the result. In this the junc- 
tion of the two fabrics would be more intimate than 
in the first, and the greater the variety of pattern, 
where the figures are small, the intimacy is still in- 
creased, because the webs are joined at a much r 
number of points. From this a very useful le - 
tion may be gathered by those who study durability 
more than ornament in the purchase of a carpet, al- 
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Fig. J. 


Fig. 5. 


this case the two fabries are always much closer in- 
ter woven than in those where large figures upon 
ample grounds are represented. ‘ 

In an economical view, considered comparatively 
with other fabrics, the application of the principle of 
fabricating double cloths, seems judicious in various 
respects, when applied to carpets or floor cloths. 
They must possess more warmth; they may be re- 
versed at pleasure, thus exposing alternately two 
surfaces differing in the arangement of colour, al- 
though similar in pattern; and they are susceptible 
of more variety of figure than could be produced so 
cheaply on any single cloth. 

In giving such an account of this sort of cloth as 
our limits will admit, we must confine ourselves whol- 
ly to the operation of weaving the cloth in this article ; 
for the other operations, although the whole are 
generally practised within the same manufactory, 
belong to the various processes for preparing and 
dying woollen yarn, and will be found under the re- 
spective articles relating to these branches of the 
manufacture. 

The carpet manufactory, as practised in every part 


of Europe where carpets are made, may be reduced 


to two kinds. 

Ist, Those which are woven double, and which 
form by far the greatest part. 

2d, Those which are cut in imitation of velvet, and 
which being much more expensive, are only used by 
the most opulent persons. 


Double Cloth Carpets. 


If we suppose these to be composed only of two 
colours, the principle of weaving them may be very 
easily explained. It is only necessary to raise the 
warp of each web alternately for the passage of the 
shuttle, the upper web being entirely above when the 
under web is woven, and vice versa. A representa- 
tion of the carpet draw loom, will be found in Fig. 
1, Plate CX XX. which is a transverse section of a car- 
pet loom, showing that part which is called the har- 
ness. In the front of these, in the real loom, are four 
leaves of heddles, two being allotted for each web ; 
but as these differ in no respect from common hed- 
dles, excepting in the length of the eye, they are not 
represented. The form of the eye which is common 
both to the carpet and damask draw loom, will be 
seen by examining Fig. 5. In draw looms of every 
kind, there is no sinking of any portion of the warp, 
as in plain cloth; the general body of the warp is 
therefore placed low, and the threads under which 
the shuttle is to pass are raised, all the others re- 
maining stationary. The harness part of the loom is 
moved by a boy or girl, placed to assist the weaver, 
by moving the harness whilst he inserts.the woof, 
and works the front mounting or heddles. Fig 4. A 
represents the frame work OF the loom; B is a box 
or frame of pullies, over which the cords of the 
harness pass, and are then made fast to a piece of 
wood, Which the weavers call a table, and which 
will be seen at E. From the tail of the harness 
the simples descend, and to the end.of each is 
attached a small handle, called a bob. These han- 
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dles 8 disposed in pairs, and their regularity 
preserved 
necessary to pull every handle in succession; the 
weaver, at the same time, working the treddles with 
his feet exactly as in any other loom. The treddles 
are four in number, the fabric being that of plain or 
alternate cloth, and two treddles allotted for each 
web. The harness part of the carpet draw-loom is 
furnished with mails, or metallic eyes, to avoid fric- 
tion, and two threads are drawn through each eye. 
The design of a carpet is drawn upon cross 8 
paper, exactly in the same way as every other species 
of fanciful loom work, and is transferred from the 
paper to the . by rules so entirely similar to 
those used for damask and all the branches of orna- 
mental weaving, that a very short description will be 
abundantly eu ckelt It may, however, be of use 
shortly to advert to the general principle upon which 
the particular application of the harness to the weav- 
ing of carpets depends; for a little consideration of 
general and elementary principles must, in every art 
or science, prove of the 8 utility to those who 
wish afterwards to qualify themselves for an extensive 
knowledge of their particular application. 2 ag 
that two webs then, are so mounted, that every alter. 
nate thread of the one may be raised, so as to form 
an ample passage for the shuttle, without at all de- 
pressing the other. ‘Then suppose another web 
-placed above the former, at such a distance that it 
will exactly touch the summit of those threads of 
the former which are raised. Then if the threads of 
the latter web are sunk, while the others are raised, 
the two would be entirely incorporated. But if this 
be only partially done at particular places, only those 
parts immediately operated on will be affected by the 
action of the apparatus employed. Supposing the 
carpet is to consist of two colours, as green and yel- 


low, and that on the upper surface, as stretched in 


the loom, yellow flowers or ornaments are to be re- 
presented upon a green ground ; then all those species 
of design paper, which are coloured, may be suppo- 
sed to represent the yellow, and those which are va- 
cant the green. Then counting the spaces upon 
the paper, omit those which are vacant, and cord 
those which are coloured, and the effect will be pro- 
duced. But as the two webs are to be raised alter- 
nately, whatever is corded for the first handle must 
be passed for the second, and whatever is passed for 
the first must be corded for the second. Thus the 
handles being placed in pairs, one will produce the 
flower, and the other the ground, Fig. 2 and 3, 
are profile elevations of the carpet draw loom. Fig. 
2. represents a section of the harness; the box of 
pullies being at B, the perforated board or regula- 
tor at C, and the suspended weights at D. In Fig. 
3. the box or frame of pullies is at B, the board by 
which the simples are regulated appears at F, and the 
handles or bobs at G. In both figures, the portion 
of the frame work of the loom which is 2 5 is 
distinguished by the letter A. ee hae 
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Turkey and Wilton Carpets. ii 


y means of a perforated board, it is only 


Cary y * 


1 
uh Turkey 

These carpets are merely woollen velvets, with va- and Wil- 
riegated colours, and theirprinciple is, inevery respect, tom carpets. 
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every operation of which is performed entirely by me- Carpet. 
chanical power, and which, instead of requiring a man 
and boy, performs every function of both. Conse. 
quently it would only require a casual superintend- 

ance ; and perhaps a few boys, under a careful and ju- 

dicious overseer, might be suflicient for a manufactory 


irely the „To form the pattern, or design, 

Se 8 applying I entirely similar 
a. » the 1 loom. Where the flushing is 
N warde to be cut, it is common to introduce 
ved wires, which serve as guides to the knife, and 


may be cut out as soon as a sufficient 8 


of cloth has been woven, to secure the warp from be- of twenty or thirty looms. Only that 07 is repre- 
N ing entirely cut away from the cloth. A very great sented which is peculiar to this particular species of 
poet variety of hearth rugs, bottoms for chairs, stools,and weaving; the other parts, which drive the shuttles New auto. 
7 8 other kinds of ornamental furniture, are woven upon and shift the boxes, being not necessarily different matic car- 
we this principle. For lobby and stair carpets, many from any of the various plans given under that de- pet drew 
0 are woven merely as plain cloth, the warp being of partment of the article Corn Maxuracrunz, which lem, tre 
N ariegated woollen yarn, so very closely set together, treats of weaving by power, as far as regards the for- 2 
1 and confined in the reed, as totally to cover and con- mer, nor from the - given for shifting the boxes of this 
* Ceal the woof. In this case, the woof may be of from that described and represented for check and article. 
1 slack turned hempen cordage, very thick. This not pullicate ay under the article Cuzcx. The novelty 
570 only forms a very stout and durable fabric, but from and originality of this plan, is chiefly in that part 
er the coarseness of the hemp, gives the whole fabric which is adapted to move the harness automatically, 
fr. the appearance of a narrow stripe, not dissimilar in ef- and even this is so very similar to what has long been 
* fect to corduroy. successfully applied to moving the keys in the com- 
It seems somewhat singular, that no attempt should mon barrel organ, as hardly to come under the de- 
have been hitherto made to apply mechanical power to scription of a novelty merely speculative. The pro- 
the weaving of any of the various and extensive branches posed loom, in order to afford the utmost possible 
4 of the woollen manufacture, while so many attempts room for every part of the apparatus, and also to be 
1 have been made, hitherto without much success, in erected with a due regard to economy of expence, 
i the cotton and partially in the linen. The recent in- reaches entirely from the floor to the joisting of the 
te vention of the cotton machinery has, no doubt, given to shop. Thus no caps and few cross rails are at all 
0 those em in that manufacture, a greater acquain- necessary, and the whole framing consists of five 
tance with the application of mechanical agency ; and strong upright ꝓosts, with only four rails for fixing 
— effects of the rapid successionofimproye- and supporting particular parts of the machinery. 
ments, must have greatly weakened that dread of inno- It is obvious, that for an operative weaver renting 
vation which operates so strongly on the human mind, merely a loom stance, and subject to frequent remo- 
especially where antiquity and long established usage vals, a plan of this kind would be liable to serious ob- 
have thrown a sort of veil of respect, and almost vene- jection; but it is hardly presumable that any com- 
ration, over what has passed through many successive pany or individual would embark capital in an exten- 
generations, almost without alteration. The very sive manufactory driven by mechanical power, with- 
circumstances of any art being long practised with out having previously secured the nency of si- 
little variation or improvement, seems to warrant a tuation, for at least a considerable term of years. 
presumption, that it has already approximated as Hence economy in constructing machinery, when not 
nearly to perfection as can be reasonably expected; injurious to its strength and efficiency, becomes a 
and this sort of reasoning is certainly entitled to ve very important feature in the plan of erection. Fig.6. 
considerable consideration before rash innovation is is a transverse elevated section of the loom, imme- 
attempted. Every department, however, of the wool- diately in front of the harness; the following de- 
len manufacture, seems to present to the judicious scription of which, it is hoped, will enable any person 
8 ora field for further improvement, and facili- conversant with the common modes of carpet weav- 
ties for its accomplishment, beyond any of the other ing, to ascertain the scope of the projected improve- 
branches of the cloth manufacture. The raw ma- ment. In this figure, the two back posts strongly 
terial of itself presents very great advantages. It secured to the floor and to the roof, are represented 
is not only long and stout in the fibre, but powerfully at AA; the frame or box of pullies at C; the per- 
elastic. Hence it is admirably fitted to oppose that forated, or regulating board for the harness, is at 
reaction to the power of machinery, the want of DD; and the suspended weights which lighten the 
which is the most powerful obstacle in the cotton, harness appear below at EE. An additional post, 
and still more so in thé flax. When, to these con- culiar to the power loom, is represented at F. 
siderations are added, that of its requiring no aid of This post serves to secure that part of the harness 
chemical eee the most powerful objections which is called the tail at B, in the same way as the 
to every kind of weaving by machinery hitherto at- table does in the common carpet draw loom, and be- 
tempted are at once removed, and the mechanic has low at F, serves for one end of the axis of the bar- 
nothing to impede him, provided he judiciously ap- rel G, which raises the harness, and supersedes the 
plies the mechanical in the most efficient and use of a draw. boy by revolving. upon its own axis. 
simple form. ‘These considerations have induced the The other end of G may rest either upon a vertical 
author of this article to pay some attention to what or horizontal post, which is not represented: On 
a d to him an object, not only of immense nation- the end of the barrel isa ratchet wheel, which may 
Prater 1 which has most unaccountably been either be placed to the right, as in Fig. 6. or to the 
XxX. totally neglected. In Plate XXX. Fig. 6, 7, will be left, as in Fig. 7. If the former be adopted, the 
Fig. 6,7. found a plan for the construction of a carpet draw loom, 


catch H may be driven merely by a stud in the 


Carpet. 
Se 
PLATE 
CXXX. 
Fig · 6, 7, 


Jonstruc- 
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pinion Y; but in the latter case, a small shaft must 
extend from A‘as far as B, and the catch may be 
worked by a small crank on its extremity. At the 
left hand of the loom, the moving power is applied. 
The first motion is communicated to the fast and 
loose pullies at L, by a belt or band from a drum or 
pulley at O, which takes its motion directly from the 
moving power, whether water, steam, or horses. 
The band may be guided from either pulley by the 
levers at MM, and the loom instantaneously set in 
motion or stopped, either above or below. The cross 


shaft at K may receive all the wipers or cranks ne- 


cessary for every motion, and these may be applied 
according to the choice of the engineer or mechanist, 
as in other power looms, regard being paid to the 
succession in which the leaves of the front mounting 
are to be moved. Four treddles are represented be- 
low at NN; and in the present plans these are to be 
moved in the succession of the numerals 1, 2, 3,-4, so 
that it is supposed that one revolution of the shaft K 
will work the whole four treddles, The wipers here 
are supposed to be projecting pieces of iron, at right 
angles to each other, and furnished with small rollers 
to diminish the friction. In fabrics so stout and 
elastic as woollen carpets, these may do sufficiently 
well, or the wipers may be constructed by the rules 
given for power looms, in the article Cloru Manv- 
FACTURE. These are the whole motions, and it may 
now be proper to recur to a more particular detail of 
those parts which form the peculiarities of this plan. 


Construction of the Barrel. 


To those who are conversant with the principle of 
the construction of barrels for organs, chimes, and 
other automatical engines, that which is necessary for a 
carpet draw-loom, will not appear very difficult ; but 
for the use of mechanics who may wish to understand 
the principle of ‘this. machine, it may perhaps be 
proper to enter a little more into detail. The barrel 
may be hollow, and built of thick and well sea- 
soned plank, upon rings of cast iron, wedged, or 
otherwise firmly fixed upon the axis, which may be 
either of malleable or cast iron; but the former is 
certainly preferable in every respect. When the cover 
is firmly joined by glue and countersunk screw-nails, 
it is to be very truly and straightly turned ; and where 
it can be conveniently done, this operation will be 
better performed in the bushes or centres in which it 
is afterwards to revolve than elsewhere. When this 
has been done, it is only necessary to ascertain the 
places for the projecting pins; and these will be much 
firmer and less liable to aceident, if screwed, than if 
driven into the cover or circumference of the barrel. 
In order to ascertain with precision the proper dia- 
meter of the barrel, regard must previously be paid, 
Ist, To the extent or number of changes re- 
quired in the pattern to be formed. This will be 
easily found by referring to the design, as in mount- 
ing the common carpet draw-loom; for if the pat- 
tern is the same, just as many sets of forks or pins 
will be required for the power loom as there are bobs 
or handles for the common loom. 
Adly, The range which is required to open the 
sheet each time to.a sufficient depth; and this may be 


CARPET. 


found by attending to the principles upon which the 
agency of the barrel upon the mails of the harness 


depth of shed formed by the harness requires that 
the mails should be lifted three inches. Then as this 
is to be effected by the deviation of the tail part from 
the straight line, and that as one extremity of the 
harness only is moveable without entering into all the 
nicety of trigonometrical calculation, it may be as- 
sumed that the lashes will descend to raise the mails 
in the ratio of 2 to 1, or nearly so. If then the 
barrel must move six inches at every shift, a very 
large diameter indeed would be required for a ve 
moderate range of pattern; and yet this, where it is 
practicable, will be by far the’ easiest and cheapest: 
method. Taking, therefore, the shift of the barrel 
at six inches each, a barrel six feet in diameter would 
only work a pattern of about forty changes. But in’ 
more extensive patterns, the barrel must be extend- 
ed to a size, which would be totally impracticable. 
Means must therefore be used to counteract this in- 
conveniency, and fortunately these are simple and 
obvious. It is obvious, that in the way in which the 
lashes are fixed in the common carpet-loom, th 
are well calculated for their purpose ; fora child wi 
find little inconvenience in pa a handle six inches 
down, but would find his strength totally inadequate 
to raise a great number of weights suspended to the 
harness, were the mechanical power against him. 
Upon this obvious principle it is plain, that a few 
small blocks placed above the barrel, to invert the 
power and increase the range of the mails in rising, 
will at once do away the inconvenience, and conse- 
quently it will be easy to reduce. the size of the bar- 
rel, and increase the range of the weights in whatever 
ratio may be found practically convenient. Where 
the agency of water or steam is employed, the loss of 
power can be an-object of no consideration ; and no 
judicious mechanist can be at a moment’s loss to con- 
struct them with any number of sheaves suited to his 
purpose. It is simply the apparatus employed to 
shorten the range of the weight which moves a coms 
mon roasting jack. A few levers also might be very 
easily so disposed as to produce exactly the very 
same effect. For a cheap and simple practical sub- 
stitute, large glass beads, with a proper number. of 
smooth holes, and the cord rubbed with black lead, 
would do very well. 

In the profile elevation, Pig. 7, not only the ge- 
neral appearance of the loom will be exhibited in a 
different point of view, but also some parts not 


shewn in Fig. 6. and between both every thing of 


consequence will be found. A recapitulation of the 
whole reference letters will therefore be sufficient for 
what appears in Fig. 6. and a short description for 
those which do not. AA are two of the upright 
posts extending from the floor to the roof, and firmly 
secured to both. B is the post for the barrel, and 
is here supposed to be fixed at the top to a cross 
rail, nailed or screwed to the roof. C, D, and E do 
not appear, being behind the post B. F is the end 
of the axis of the barrel appearing through the up- 
right post, and G the barrel itself, the rachet being 
here placed to the left hand. H is the catch by 
which the rachet is pulled. I the lower part of the 


* 


Mine 


* 


depends. Let us suppose, for example, that the 


* 
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‘eae ‘ashes fixed like the semples of a common draw-loom, 
the lashes forming a sm phat in order to ensure 
Carr’. constant pressure against the barrel. K and V the 
and pinion, by which the barrel is moved round. 
1 M. O, and P do not appear, the view being 
the opposite side of the loom, N shews one of the 
heddles, the wipers which move them being conceal- 
ed by the wheel K. , the lashes. R, the pullies 
which support the four leaves of heddles omitted in 
Fig. lL, the heddles themselves appear at S. At 
I is the lay and reed, at U are the rods for the two 
a and at V the double cloth. The two beams 
are at à bh, and the tension of the web is preserved by 
two inverted balances, the lighter weights being at 
X, and the heavier suspended on levers at . 
The levers acting as steelyards, the tension may be 
increased or diminished at pleasure, merely by mo- 
ing the weights. 5 
has been deemed unnecessary to specify parti- 
cularly any way of moving the web from one beam 
to aby ing because three different plans will be 
found, which are in actual use in the representations 
and descriptions of power-looms, given under the 
article CLoru 8 bos 1 5 of these 
may be applied to this loom with equ ility as to 
a Sorel is, however, 8 in order to 
complete the automatic properties of the loom, either 
that one of these, or some efficient substitute for 
them, should be adopted. The shuttle and lay mo- 
‘tions being also common to all power-looms, are 
therefore totally omitted here. 
The above description will probably enable an in- 
igent mechanic to comprehend the principles of 
the invention; but in this, as in all new discoveries, 
‘much improvement is always to be expected and ac- 
uired by actual trial. Its a utility, even as a first 
sketch, may render it of service to those who find it 
their interest to prosecute this manufacture. (J. p.) 
CARPHA, a genus of plants of the class Tri- 
‘andria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 113, 
and R. Brown, Prod. Plant. Nov. Holl. &c. p. 230. 
CARPHALEA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
trandria and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 122. 
. CARPINUS, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
meecia, and order Polyandria. See Borany, p. 327. 
CARPOCRATIANS. See Eccuiesiastica, 
‘Hisrory. 1 
~ CARPODETUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany,p.155, 
CARRACCI. See Caracct. 
-. CARRE’, Louis, a celebrated French mathema- 
tician, was born at Clos-Fontaine, near Nangis, in 
Brié, on the 26th July 1663. His father, who was 
a ‘res ble farmer, having intended him for the 
church, young Carré prosecuted the study of theo- 
logy for three years; but, in consequence of his re- 
fusing to take orders, all his pecuniary supplies were 
withheld, and he was obliged to quit the university 
and seek for employment. In this situation, he was 
engaged as amanuensis to the celebrated Father Ma- 
lebranche, under whom he acquired a knowledge of 
e 55 metaphysics. sees having 
ituation during seven years, he employed him- 
self a teaching mathematics and philosophy at Pa- 
ris. In this new employment he had pa | pupils 
of the fair sex, for whose talents he seems to have 
entertained. a very uncommon, and rather an extra- 
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vagant degree of res when he estimated female 


Carré. 


genius as higher than that of the other sex. The lan. 


of Carré being rather unpolished and ungram- 
matical, one of his fair pupils offered to give him 
lessons in French, in return for his philosophical in- 
structions, Carre cheerfully accepted the offer, and 
often acknowledged himself greatly indebted to the 
instructions which he then received. 

The subject of metaphysics now occupied all the 
leisure hours of Carré, his mathematical studies 
were almost completely forgotten, till the 4th Feb- 
ruary 1699, when M. Varignon admitted him as one 
of his eleves in the Academy of Sciences. This 
new office drew his attention to mathematics, and 
in the year 1700 he published, in quarto, a complete 
work on the integral calculus, entitled, Une Me- 
thode pour la mesure des surfaces, la dimension des 
solides, leur centre de pesanteur, de percussion, et d’os- 
cillation. 'This work reached a second edition, in 
which several errors were candidly acknowledged and 
corrected, 

On the 15th February 1702, M. Carré was admit- 
ted Associate Mechanician, and on the 18th August 
1706, he was promoted to the situation of Pensioner ; 
the emoluments of which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his studies, but particularly to the va- 
rious branches of mechanics and natural philoso- 
phy. He composed treatises on a great variety of 
physical subjects, all of which were bequeathed to 
the Academy of Sciences, though it does not ap- 
2 that any of them have been published. In tlie 

orty-eighth year of his age, he was attacked with 
dyspepsia, which at last brought him to the grave, 
on the 11th of April 1711. 

The following is a list of the papers which he pub- 
lished among the Memoirsof the Academy of Sciences : 

Observations Anatomiques sur la dilatation de Vo- 
reillette droite du ceur, Mem. Acad. 1666, tom, ii. 
p-. 210. Méthode pour la rectification des lignes 
courbes par les tangentes, 1701, p. 159, hist. 83. 
Solution du-probléme proposé aux Géometres dans 
les memoires de Trevoux, des mois de Septembre et 
d' Octobre, 1701, 1702, p. 268, hist. 85. | Reflexions 
ajoutées par M. Carre d la Table des Equations, 
1701, hist. 111. Obs. sur la cause de la refraction 
de la lumidre, 1702, hist. 14. Pourquoi les marées 
vont toujours en augmentant depuis Brest jusqu’ad 
Saini-Malo, et en diminuant le long des cétes de No * 
mandie, 1702, hist. 19. Nombre et noms des instru- 
mens de musique, 1702, hist. 136. Obs. sur la vi- 
ee qui fair rouler de petites picrres sur un 
incline, 1703, hist. 21. Obs, sur la —— des 
2 ave reflexions formées par le circle, la 
cycloi inaire, et la parabole, et de leurs devel- 
oppées, avec la mesure des espaces qu'elles ren fer- 
ment, 1703, p. 183. hist. 69. Mei pour la rec. 
tification des courbes, 1704, p. 66. hist. 44 Ob- 
servation sur ce qui produit le son, 1704, hist. 88. 
Examen d’une courbe formée par le moyen du circle, 


1705, p. 56. ep. 7 sur la refraction d 
| 4 tp. physiques fraction des 


mousquet dans Peau, et sur la resistance de 

ce fluide, 1705, p. 211. Exp. sur les tuyaux capil- 
laires, 1705, p. 241, hist. 21. Probleme dh, 
statique sur la proportion des tuyaux pour avoir une 
Sear d' eau determinée, 1705, p. 275. bist. 135. 
es loi du mouvement, 1706, p. 442, hist. 124. 
Demonstrations simples 4 Saciles de quelques pro- 
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Pair, 1710, p. 1. hist. I. Desc. d'un ver enfermé Paige 


Carriage. prietes qui regardent les pendules avec quelques nou- 
“~~ elles proprietes de la parabole, 1707, p. 49. hist. 
58. De la proportion qui doivent avoir les cylin- 


dans une coquſe une ligne de diamelre, et qui ne 
cesse dle sanliller quand on l’expose au soleil, 1710, 
hist. 42. Abrege de catoptrique, 1710, p. 46. hist. 


dres pour former par leurs sons les accords de la mu- 
sigue, 1709, p. 47, hist. 93, Exp. sur le ressort de 


112. Monochorde. Mac. t. I. p. 101. (o) 


CARRIAGE. 


4Carntace, a general name ‘given ‘to all vehicles 
used with wheels, for the conveyance of any weight, 


oods, or passengers; but now more common- ‘carriages (cars) About the end of the 13th century, 7 
iy applied to those for the latter purpose, such when Charles of Anjou made his entrance into Na- 5 
as coach, chaise, &c. In this sense carriages are of ples, the queen rode in a carriage called at that time fe 
undoubted antiquity. They are frequently mentioned carella, the outside and inside of which were covered % 
under the name of chariots in the Old Testament. with sky blue velvet, interspersed with goiden lilies. 3 
Chariots were in use in Greece, particularly at the The Emperor Frederick III. seems to have used a 3 
Olympic games. close carriage in his journies to Frankfort in 1474.5. 9 


The Romans used carriages of different kinds, and 
under different names. The arcera is mentioned in 
the 12 tables; the lectica followed; then the car- 
pentum, and still later the carruca, which last was 
considered a first-rate machine, and often highly or- 
namented with gold and precious stones. After these, 
covered carriages of various kinds were used as ap- 
pendages of Roman pomp and grandeur, until the 
manner of thinking which prevailed under the feudal 
‘system banished them for a time. Indeed so early 
asthe reign of Julius Cesar, carriages were even let to 
hire in Rome, as appears from Suetonius, who, speak. 
‘ing of that emperor, says, Longissimas vias incredi- 
‘bili celeritate confecit. erpeditus, meritoria reda, cen- 
tina passuum millia in singulos dies.“ (See Sue- 
tonius, lib. i. cap. 57.) In latter times, it would 
be difficult to say at what precise period, of what 
‘kind, or in what nation, carriages were again intro- 
duced. ‘Historians appear to have taken little inte- 
rest in them, as few have mentioned them at all, and 
those few but slightly; nor ought we to be surpri- 
sed at this, when we consider the low state of me- 
‘chanical arts, the little intercourse between neigh- 
bouring powers in mercantile matters, and the neces- 
sit y, in feudal times, of princes having their lords and 
vassals trained up in the use of arms, and, of course, 
not indulged in any thing ‘bordering upon luxury or 
effeminacy. In this state of things there was hardly 
an opening for carriages, as kings, lords, and com- 
moners, all rode on horseback; and even the women 
and the clergy had no other mode of conveyance, 
except on mules or asses. Indeed so strong was the 
prejudice against carriages, that edicts were publish- 
ed prohibiting their use, at the same time that they 
were sometimes allowed, by special favour, to invalids, 
and women of the highest rank. No wonder then 
that historians should not accurately detail the intro- 
duction of carriages, which their princes beheld with 
a jealous eye, considering them as fit only to ener- 
vate their vassals, and of course weaken their own 
power; and which it is hardly possible they could di- 
vine, should, at some future period, becomè not mere- 
‘ly of utility; but of absolute necessity; affording the 
chief means of internal intercourse betwixt place and 
place to the inhabitants of almost the whole civilized 
world, and their manufacture furnishing employment 
to thousands. 
It would appear from an ordinance of Philip the 
Fair of France, issued in 1294, for suppressing luxu- 


ings of carriages with springs. 


ry, that carriages were known at that time in Paris, 
as the citizens’ wives were therein forbid the use of 


The Electress of Brandenburgh, and Duchess of 
Mecklenburgh, and some others, displayed elegant 
carriages in 1509. In 1550 there were in Paris 
three coaches, said by some to have belonged to the 

ueen, to Diana de Poictiers, and to Rene de Laval, 
Lord of Bois Dauphin, who was such a corpulent 
and unwieldy nobleman as to be unable to ride on 
horseback. Others say the three first carriages be- 


‘longed to Catherine de Medicis, Diana Duchess of 


Angouleme, who died 1619, and Christopher de 


Thou, first president of the Parliament. Henry 


IV. was assassinated in a coach; and he appears to 
have had one only,.from a letter he writes to a 
friend, in which he says, “ I cannot wait upon you 
to-day, because my wife is using my coach.” (Va- 
rietes Historiques, p.92.) 5 1 
Roubo, in his voluminous Treatisé on Joiner 
Work, has given drawings of carriages, such as 


were used in the time of Henry IV. From these 


drawings we see, that there were neither straps nor 
‘springs in use at that period. From the same work 
it would appear, that the coach in which Louis 
XIV. made his public entry, was hung upon straps 
without springs ; and there are also given several draw- 
L’ Ari de Menuisier, 
Carrossier, par M. Roubo le Fils; See Description 
des Arts et Metiers, fol. 1770, vol. x. p. 453.) In 
1562, the Elector of Cologne had several carriages. 
In 1594, the Margrave John Sigismund had, at War- 
saw, 36 carriages, with six horses each, (Suite des Me- 
moires pour servir a 0 Hist. de Brandenburg, p. 63.) 
where, the royal author adds, “the common use of car- 
riages is not older than the time of John Sigismund.’? 

In The Triumph of Maximilian, a work executed 
in the years 1516, 1517, and 1518, the curious rea- 
der will find plates of various carriages or cars, some 
drawn by horses, some by stags, some by camels, 
others impelled forward by means of different combi- 
nations of toothed wheels, worked by men. Of one 


of the most remarkable of them, we have given an 


exact copy, in Plate CKXXI.; and we are inclined bt 
to think that the idea of the walking crane may have CX 


been taken from this vehicle. ais 

Amongst other things described of the marriage 
of the Emperor Ferdinand II., it is said by Count 
Kevenhiller, that “the bride rode with her sisters 
in a splendid carriage studded-with gold, her maids 
of honour in carriages hung with black satin, and the 
rest of the ladies in neat leather carriages.” 
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_ frecht, ii. p. 337.) The wedding carriage of the first Carriage. 


In 1823, a law was enacted in Hungary to prevent 
was also a curious do- 
1588, forbidding . 


es, 


which is in substance as follows ; A we know from 


ancient historians, from the annals of heroic, honour- 
able, and glorious achievements, and even by our own 
: ience, that the respectable, steady, courageous, 
spirited Germans were heretofore so much celebra- 

ted among all nations, on account of their manly virtue, 
sincerity, boldness, honesty, and resolution, that their 
assistance was courted in war, and that in particular 
the people of this land, by their discipline and in- 
trepidity, both within and without the kingdom, ac- 
quired so much celebrity, that foreign nations readi- 
PA united with them; we have for some time past 
, with great pain and uneasiness, that their 
useful discipline and skill in riding in our electorate 
county and lordship, have not only visibly declined, 
but have been almost lost, (and no doubt other elec- 
tors and princes have experienced the same among 
their nobility); and as the principal cause of this is, 
that our vassals, servants, and kinsmen, without dis- 
tinction, young and old, have dared to give them. 
selves up to indolence and to riding in coaches, and 
that few of them provide themselves with well equip- 
ped riding horses, and with skilful experienced ser- 
vants, and 
not able to suffer any longer this neglect, and being 
desirous to revive the ancient Brunswick mode of. 
riding, handed down and bequeathed to us by our: 
forefathers, we hereby will and command, that all 
and each of our before-mentioned vassals, servants, 
and kinsmen, of whatever rank or condition, always 
keep in readiness. as many riding horses as they are 


obliged to serve us with by their fief. or alliance, 


and have in their service able, experienced servants, 
acquainted with the roads; and that they have as 
many horses as: possible, with polished steel furni- 
ture, and with saddles proper for carrying the neces- 

_ sary arms and accoutrements, so that they may ap- 
_ pear with them when necessity. requires: We also 
will and command. our before · mentioned vassals and 
servants, to take notice, that when we order them to 
assemble, either altogether or in. part, in times of 
turbulence, or to receive their fiefs, or when on 
other occasions they visit our court, they shall not 
travel or appear in coaches, but on their riding 
horses.“ K. (Lunig. Corp. jur. feud. Germ. ii. 
p. 1447.) Nor was Duke. Julius the only great lord 
at attempted to suppress the use of carriages, for 
hilip II. Duke of Pomerania Stetten, tried the same; 


thing in 1608. | 


these orders, however, proved ineffectual ; for 


about the end of the 15th century, emperors, kings, 
and princes, be 
urneys, and afterwards on public solemnities, there- 

y setting an example, which, in the course of the 
6th century, was generally followed. ; 

_ Early in the a ge of this period, covered car- 
riages appear to have Been used by women of high 
rank, while yet the men considered it as unbecoming 

to indulge themselves in such a luxury. Ambassa- 
dor, appeared in coaches for the first time in 1613, 


** 
. 


at the imp rial commission held at Erfurth. (Ludolf. 


Elecia juris publici, v. p. 416. Von. Mosers Ho- 


ö Duke Julius of Brunswick, in 


s acquainted with the roads; being 


8 to employ covered carriages in 
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wife of Emperor Leopold, a Spanish princess, 
cost, with the harness, 38,000 florins. (Kink, Leben 
L. Leopold, p. 607.) The coaches used by that 
emperor, are thus described by Kink: “ In the im- 
perial coaches, no great magnificence was to be seen; 
they were co over with red cloth and black 
—4 The harness was black, and in the whole work 
there was no gold. The pannels were of glass, and 
on this account they were called the imperial glass 
coaches. On festivals, the harness was ornamented 
with red silk fringes. The imperial coaches were 
distinguished only their having leather traces ; 
but the ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to 
be contented with carriages, the traces of which 
were made of ropes.“ T'wiss says, that coaches were 
seen for the first time in Spain, in the year 1546. 
In 1681, there was a magnificent display of carriages. 
in Hanover, belonging to the Duke Ernest Augus- 
tus, who had fifty gilt coaches, with six horses to 
each. (Lunings Theatr. cer. i. p. 289.) In the be- 

ining of the 17th century, there were elegant coaches. 
in Russia. (Essai sur la Bibliotheque de ? Academie 
des Sciences de St Petersburg, par J. Bacmiester, . 
1776, 8vo. p. 38.) f 

Carriages appear to have been very early in use in 

England. For it is said in the life of St Erkenwald,. 
who died about the year 685, ‘* Quadam vero die, 
verbi Dei pabula, commisso sibi gregi, ministraturus,- 
dum duarum rotarum: ferretur vehiculo, infirmitate 
prepediente, vel: senio, contigtt ut altera rotarum se- 
mites diffieultate arm eg Pr et ibidem socid re- 
licté remaneret.. (See Sir William Dugdale’s History. 
of St Paul's Cathedral, fol. Appen. p. 5.) In Brook’s 
Catalogue of Kings, Princes, &c. p. 67, he says, 
speaking of William, third Earl of Derby, « this 
William dyed of a bruise, taken with a fall out of his 
coach, in the yeare 1253, the 38th of King Henry 
the Third.“ We find in Stowe’s Summarie of the 
English Chronicles, p. 287, the following notice ta- 
ken of carriages: This yere Walter Rippon made 
a coche for the Earle of Rutland, which was the 
first coche that ever was made in England since, to 
wit, in anno 1564. The said Walter Rippon made 
the first hollow turning coche, with pillars and arches, 
for her Majesty, being then her servant. Also, in 
anno 1584, a chariot throne, with foure pillars be- 
hinde to beare a canopie, with a crowne imperial on 
the toppe, and before two lower pillars, whereon. 
stoode a lion and a dragon, the supporters of the armes 
of England.“ Stow, in his History of London, (fol. p. 
70.), says, „The oldest carriages used by the ladies of 
England, were called whirlicotes, and that they were 
in tashion but for a short time.“ And Anderson, in 
his History of Commerce, (vol. iv. p. 180.), says, 
That coaches were first brought to England, in 1580, 
from Germany, by Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel.“ 
In 1598, the English Ambassador came to Scot- 
land in his coach. (Scott's History of Scotland, p. 
351.) Anderson says, coaches to be in com- 
mon use in England in 1605. In 1610, one Hen 
Anderson, an inhabitant of Trail Sound, or Stral- 
sund, in Pomerania, offered to bring from that coun- 
try to Scotland, coaches and ns, with horses 
to draw, and servants to attend them, provided he 


‘was secured in the exclusive privilege of keeping 


Carriage. them. Accordingly, a royal patent was 
nim, conferring an exclusive privilege for fifteen 
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nted to 


years, of keeping coaches to run betwixt Edinburgh 
and Leith. (Privy Seal Record, Book 79, p. 225.) 
It would appear from this, that it was only for these 
towns that coaches were then intended. Coaches and 
six were introduced into England in 1619, by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, (Northumberland Household 
Book, p. 448; Wilson’s Life of James, P: 130) ; this 
was considered such a piece of vanity, that the Duke 
of Northumberland appeared ee afterwards 
with eight horses in his coach by way of ridicule. 
The first coach that was seen in Sweden, was ta- 
ken there the end of the sixteenth century by John 
of Finland, upon his return from England (Dalin, 
Geschichte des reichs Schweden, ubersetzt von Dah- 
nert,, ili. i. p. 390 and 402). Public carriages were 
first introduced to let for hire in France in 1650, by 
Nicholas Sauvage. These carriages took their name 
from the residence of the proprietor, who lived in a 
house called Hotel St Fiacre, and were thence called 
fiacres. Others followed Sauvage in this employ- 
ment, and obtained licences for letting carriages upon 
paying a certain sum of money. Among others, 
Charles Vilerme paid into the king’s treasury 15,000 
livres, for the exclusive privilege of keeping coaches 
for hire within the city of Paris. Shortly after this 
coaches were kept, such as the hackney coaches of 
the present day, standing at certain places in diffe- 
rent streets, to go from one part of the city to ano- 
ther. The name flacre became soon applied solely 
to them; the appellation of Carosses de Remise being 
given to those that were kept at the proprietors 
houses, and let out to hire for a certain time. And in 
1662, carriages with four horses were kept for the 
purpose of carrying people to the different palaces at 
which the court might be. These went under the 
name of Voitures pour la Suite de la Cour. 
lations were established by the police to secure the 
safety of public carriages, and marks affixed upon 
them whereby they might be known. A full histo- 
ry of the Parisian. fiacres, and the orders respecting 
them, may be seen in Continuation du traite de la Po- 
lice, Paris, 1738, fol. p. 435; and also Hist. de la 
Ville de Paris, par Sauval, i. p. 192. Coaches to 
be let for hire were first established in London in 
1625, amounting at that time to twenty. These 
stood: at the principal inns, and were called hackney 
- coaches, from their being first used to go betwixt 


London and Hackney. Ten years after they became: 


so numerous, that Charles I. issued an order limitin 
their number. In 1637, there were in London and 
Westminster fifty coaches. In 1652 their number 
had increased to two hundred. In 1654, there were 
three hundred. In 1661, four hundred were licen- 
sed at E 5 sterling annually foreach. In 1694, they: 
were limited to seven hundred. In 1715, to eight 
hundred. In 1768, there were one thousand; in 
1802, they were increased to 1100; and they are now 
considerably above that number. Hackney.coaches 
were first established at Edinburgh in 1673, at which 
time there were twenty. (Arnot’s Hist. of Edinb. 
.597.) In 1679, at the rebellion, the hackney coach 
orses of Edinburgh were employed to draw the royal 
artillery. (Maitland's History, p. 338; Wodrow's 
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History, vol. ii. p. 52.) In 1732 they had decreased 
to fourteen, and in 1778 to nine. (Arnot's History, 
p. 598.) Since that period, however, in consequence. 
of the improvements in the various streets, whereby 
their use has become more general, the great enlarge- 
ment of the city, and the increasing wealth of the 
inhabitants, their numbers have been radually in- 
creasing, till now there are very ney one hun- 
dred hackney coaches: Fiacres were first introdu- 
ced at Warsaw in 1778. In Copenhagen, about 
the same time, there were one cae hackney 
coaches, creas Beschreibung von Copenhagen, 
P- fig here were in Madrid at that time from 
our to five thousand gentlemen’s carriages; (Twiss's 
Travels eho Spain and Portugal.) In Vienna, 
three thousand gentlemen’s carriages, and two hun- 
dred. hackney coaches. In 1663, coaches with wheels. 
were forbidden at Amsterdam, being considered de- 
structive to the pavements; (Handvesten van Am- 
sterdam, ii. p. 739,) but about 1775 their number 
had increased so much, that there were twenty-five 
thousand coach horses in the seven united provinces. 
The following statements of the number of car- 
riages in England, Scotland, and Wales, in 1807, the 
progressive increase or decrease for the twenty years 


preceding, with the number of carriages actually 
made in 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, may be inter- 


esting to our readers. They are taken from the Ap- 
pendix to the Report from the Committee on * 
Acts now in force regarding the use of broad wheels, 
and on the preservation of the turnpike roads and 
high ways i 3 the kingdom, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 2d May 1809; and are there- 
fore completely authentic documents. We also sub- 
join a statement of the number of four and two 
wheeled carriages charged with the duty in Scotland, 
from 25th March 1747, when the duty commenced, 
until the present time; distinguishing, as far as 
possible, the private from the public carriages ; and 
also the number of taxed carts from 1798, the period 
from which the duty upon them commenced. 
An account of the number of Wheel Carriages in 
England and Scotland respectively, distinguishing 
Gentlemen’s Carriages, Stage.Coaches, and other 
Carriages let to hire, for the year 1806, ended the 
5th April 1807. ; 


Scot- 


ngland, 
len. | land, | Total 
Carriages with four wheels kept for 
private use I 4,0181, 058 
Ditto, kept to be let to hire in such 
manner that post-horse duty is 
not payable . . 232 5 
Stage coaches and post- chaises. 5,725 517 
Total number of four wheeled car- he 
riages — e — 2 19,975 1,580 21. 4 
SA 
Carriages with two wheels drawn f ; 1 
by one horses « + «+ | 21,874 7334 
4 
Ditto drawn by two or more horses} 1, 480 28. 
Taxed carts . + «+--+» + + 119,250 | 412 
Total number of two wheeled car- 
riages . 42,604 1,171 *| 43,77 
Grand total of four-wheeled and : 
two-wheeled carriages . + rir - » |65, 


Error of two in the printed Report. 
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An account the progressive Increase or Decrease No. of Four Wheeled J 
i witht ' No. of Two! No, of 
— nd Wheel age mithin the last twenty years. 32 Carriages, deg Her che 
— 0 * Four- 12 * ) Priv - Public. Carriages, Carts. 
— eee ee ... 
BAe inst Me Parviegve.Carriages, 1791 956 | 469 2 
rr he : DA 1792 952 465 
Return for 1788. and 
"and Wales only. 1 16,129 | 8,393 | 1793 951 452 258 
o subsequent return was| | f ; 1794 956 468 234 
. ’ 1795 969 446 213 
n 19,780 | 13,998 | 17,231 | ae — 2 — 
For 1799 17,942 | 12,549 16,54 x 
1800 17,992 | 14,771 | 16,968 1798 956 442 
181 [1,428 | 16,239 | 16,711 1799 918 441 284 228 
1802 19,198 | 18,743. | 18,415 1800 896 450 277 252 
18038 19,818 | 20,508 | 19,026 1801 949 449 325 302 
1804 . 20,304 | 21,641 | 20,869 1802 944 433 488 313 
180 21,117 | 28,004 | 19,652 80 99 402 —— 408 
K 1800 . . | 21,555 | 24,115 | 19,662 1808 6 | 
187 ‘| 21,999 | 24,984 | 19,743 1804 |. 1056 500 602 378 
7 * 1805 1045 504 626 — 
A Table of the returns for duties on Carriages made | 1806 | 1049 496 688 
1 ö ö g ft 1807 1066 522 761 412 
Jor in the years 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807. ison — —— han — 
i. 1809 1117 530 976 372 
1804. | 1805. 1806. 1807. 1810 | 1147 | 530 | 1019 372 
rr een ee, SA | 107° 71 
1812 1211 517 1116 354 


1 if 2 J 5 24 8 

a 281 

eee ee ee e 

2 2 8 2 Carriages have improved in their construction, and 
* l b E | increased in variety, in a greater 1 oe coer than 
Four Wheeled, 1042 52 1384 1 2601535 94 1569 84;. im numbers. The improvement in their construction 


Wheeled. : 1168 may be imputed to the distribution of labour in build- 
10 led) 658 0 89 whi 55 148 95 ing them, 13 the long experience of the workmen in 


NN N * nie’ „their several departments, to the emulation naturally 
An Account of the number of Four and T o Wheeled , arising amongst the people employed in their manu- 
Cerriages in Scotland charged with duty from 25th. facture; but chiefly to mechanics having become 
March 1747 to 25th May 1812; d of Taxed more a stud and of course better eben. amongst 
Carts from 5th April 1798 to 25th May 1812. all ranks of society than formerly, Carriages have 
a — — * been, like every other invention of man, im roving 
1 o. of Four No. of Two No. of Four No. of Two} slowly but gradually ; and even now, when for uty, 

ears] Wheeled | Wheeled elegance, lightness, and strength, human in uity 
| Carriages. | Carriages. would seem to be exhausted, experience leads us to 
1 * look forward to something more perfect than we 
Ly} 123 354 have yet seen; and we are warranted to expect this 

114 455 from the various improvements appearing from all. 
105 361 different quarters, in almost every separate depart. 
111 443 ment of coach-making. We shall conclude this ar- 
_ ticle with a list of patents granted for the several im- 
provements in wheel carriages within the last ten years; 
and to which we refer our readers, if desirous of more 
information than our limits enable us to afford. 

The variety in carriages is so great, that it is al- 
most impossible to enumerate them, arising in a great 
measure from the increasing wealth of the people 
enabling them to gratify their improved taste ; but 
more particularly, we should imagine, from a desire 
in the makers to raise their own reputation by attract- 
ing the notice of the public with a name that had 
not been before heard of, although the carriage they 
produced under such name, differed very immate- 
rially from others that had been long r Nr well 
known. We shall content ourselves by giving the 
names of those most generally known and used, with 
a very short description of each, leaving out of view 
the varieties hinted at above, 


888887883825 
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PLATE 
CXXCII. 
Fig. i 


Paats 
€XXXIi. 
Fig. 1. 
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Carriages may naturally be divided into two classes: 
four-wheeled, and two-whecled. The chief of these 
are. 8 

Coach. A close-bodied carriage, made generally 
to hold six, sometimes only four people in the inside, one 
half sitting opposite to the other, face to face; a window 
in the door on each side, and a large one, or two small 
ones, in front, having four wheels, and drawn by one 
or more pairs of horses, drove by the coachman from 
a coach box in front of the body. When the driver 
rides on horseback they are called post coaches. 
Under this description may be included all mail and 
stage coaches, which have nothing particularly to 
characterise them but their uncommon strength. See 
Plate CX XXII. Fig. 1. N 

Vis a vis, made fae the fashion of a coach, and in 
every respect like it, but only to hold two people with- 
in, sitting opposite, as the name indicates. It is drawn 
by two horses a-breast, and driven as a coach, 

Landeau, made exactly to resemble a coach, withthe 
same accommodation, but having the top or roof, upper 
part of.the sides, and back, to open and fold down to 
the front and back, leaving to the passengers a free 
view of every thing around; drawn and driven.as a 
coach. | 

Landeau Barouch, made in all respects like the 
landeau, but curved away with an inverted sweep in 
the under part and front of the body, by which means 
there is no space for an.inside box under the front seat. 


This carriage is also drawn and driven as a coach. 


See Plate CA XXII. the dotted line in Fig. I. 


Barouch. The body is made the same with the un- | 


der part of the landeau barouch, (sometimes like the 
under part of a coach body, ) not having any frame work 
above the elbows of the passengers, and of course no 

‘Jasses. On the back half of the body is put a roof simi- 
ar to the roof or hood of a two-wheeled chaise, to fold 
up or down at pleasure, and a leather cover made to go 


over the cushion of the front seat at such a height, 


only, as to admit the feet of the persons who sit on the 


hind seat being put up betwixt the cushion and 


leather cover. When this leather cover is not used, 
one or two people (according to the size of the car- 
riage) can sit upon the front seat. These carriages 


are sometimes made with doors, and sometimes with 


leather only, to fill up the space left to enter at. 
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Barouches are drawn by one or more pairs of horses, 
and driven sometimes from a coach box, and some- 
times the front part of the body is formed into a seat 
for the driver. = 
Post-chatse, a close-bodied carriage, made to hold 
three people in the inside, looking all forward, with 
two windows in front, and one in the doors on each 
side, with four wheels, and drawn by one or more pairs 
of horses. The driver rides on horseback, 
Chariot, exactly the same with a post chaise’; only 
accommodated with a coach-box for the driver. 
Landeaulet, made similar in every respect to a post- 
chaise, but with the advantage of a moveable roof, 
like a landeau, which folds back so as to leave the 
passengers quite free. This may be put up and down 
by the people inside of the carriage at pleasure. See 
Plate CXXXII. Fig. 2. N 
Phaeton, an open bodied carriage, made to hold two 
or three people looking all forward, with four wheels, 
drawn by one or more paire of horses, with or with 
out a folding leather roof to cover the seat part, and a. 
leather cover to enclose the knees of the passengers, 
called a knee-flap. This carriage may be driven by 
the person sitting inside, from a coach-box, or the 
driver may ride postilion. 


— 


Curricle, an open-bodied carriage, similar in the 
body to a phaeton, drawn by two horses à breast, 
having two wheels, and either with or without a roof, 
as above. 
carriage. 55 

Two-wheeled chaise, an open · bodied carriage, also 
similar to that of a phaeton, but drawn by one horse, 
with two wheels, having a leather roof, knee · flap, &c. 
and driven by the person who rides in it. l 

Gig, an open carriage similar to the last mentioned, 
but without a roof, driven in the same way. See 
Plate CXXXII. Fig. 3. 


It is driven by the person who rides in the 


Prate a 
CXXXI E. : 
Fig. 2. 


PLATE 


There is a great variety of carriages. besides these, (XXX. 
such as, in four-wheeled carriages, berlins, Calash’s Fig. 


chaise Marine’s, sociables; and in two-wheeled car- 
riages, dog-carts, buggies, tandems, mail carts, Til-. 
burghs, Irish cars, Windsor chairs, &c. and coach 
and chaise bodies, have of late been constructed upon. 
two wheels; besides many others, which may be con- 
sidered more as modifications of those already des 
scribed, than as different carriages in themselves. 


List of Patents granted for Improvements in Carriages, from January 1802 to July 1812. 


Volume and page 
Date of Patent. Persons Names. For what obtained. of Repertory. 
1| 6. Feb. 1802.) Charles Mercie, Bath ~- Improvement in carriage windows - - Vol. 16, p. 359. 
227. Feb. 1802. John Lewis, Middlesex - Preventing accidents in carriages - = + |Vol. 23, p. 6. 
3127. Feb. 1802.) Rich. Pottinger, Middlesex Disengaging horses from carriages - Vol. 19, p. 96. 
4) 9. March 1802. Obediah Elliot, Lambeth - Curricle spring ba «+--+ - [Vol. 16, p. 430. 
524. March 1802. P. J. Meyer, Middlesex - To prevent accidents in carriages - - - Vol. 16, p. 431.) 
6024. March 1802.] John Williams, Portsmouth Disengaging horses from carriages - - Vol. 17, p. 86. 

7 5. May 1802. G. F. Bauer, London Improvement of carriages and wheels - Vol. 17, p. 250. 
8026. June 1802.) James Tate, Middlesex - Improvement in addition to carriages - Vol. 23, p. 168. 
9125. Nov. 1802 Thos. Dawson, Middlesex Improved carriage lamps - - ~ Vol. 18, p. 401. 
10/29. Nov. 1802. James Roberts, Portsea -- For locking of carriage wheels, &c. - - |Vol. 18, p. 160.“ 
11/20. Jan. 1803. Joseph Jacobs, Middlesex Metal boxes for axletrees - - ~ - - - - Vol. 19, p. 170 
12 4. Aug. 1804. John Brown, of Poole Improvement on wheels --- Vol. 21, p. 327. 
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V Lis of Patents granted for Improvements in Carriages, from January 1802 to July 1812.—conlinued. tergus. 
——ů— nd ie as 
‘ 8 , Volume and page 
Date of Patent. |' Persons Names. ö For what obtained. of Repertory. 
325. April 1805] ‘Thos. Rowntree, „Ge -| Improved axletree and bon Vol. 23, p. 390. 
II. May 1805, Obediah Elliot, Lambeth - Improved four-wheeled carriages - - - Vol. 28, p. 87. 
527.May 1805.) Samuel Miller, Middlesex | Better accommodation of passengers - Vol. 23, p. 160, 
9 Aug. 1805. William Collins, Plymouth | Ventilating carriages ------- - - Vol. 23, p. 400. 
1716. Nov. 1806 Wm. Milton, Southampton] For safety to stage coaches - - - - - - Vol. 25, p. 172. 
2. Oct. 1806 W. Cooke of Wilts-- - - | Improvements on axletrees - - Vol. 26, p. 5. 
7. March 1807 J. Houlditch, Longacre - Improved four-wheeled carriages - - - Vol. 26, p. 399! 
I. April 1807 J. F. Dalton, Holborn - Improved four-wheeled carriages - . Vol. 26, p. 464. 
5.May 1807.) R. Cabanal, Lambeth Improvement in vane Ke. Vol. 27, p. 80. 
21. July 1807.] C. L. Birch, London - Improvements in roofs of open carriages Vol. 27, p. 240. 
Dec. 1807.] John Williams, London - Improvement in covering carriages - Vol. 28, p. 255. 
Dec. 1807. John Williams, London - -| Preserving the equilibrium of carriages Vol. 28, p. 348. 
4. Feb. 1808) John Druubell, Lancaster | Preventative against overturning - - Vol. 28, p. 383. 
23. Jan. 1809.) Edward Stracey, London | Improved perch and perch bolt - - ~ Vol. 80, p. 287. 
46. Sept. 1809.) Benjamin Flight, London | Improved axletree and box « ~ + ~~ Vol. 33, p. 141, 
2. Nov. 1809. Joseph Bramah, Pimlico -] Improved wheels and locks for do.. Vol. $2, p. 126. 
29 6. Nov. 1809] D. M. Randolph, London | Improved construction of carriages - - Vol. 32, p- 193. 
3012. Feb. 1810 George Wyke, Bath - - Improved construction of carriages - . Vol. 32, p- 318. 
31 26. Feb. 1810 C. Le Caan, Llanelly - - -| Improved method of stopping carriages Vol. 33, p. 4. 
32 8. June 1810) John Williams, London - Rendering carriages more safe and com- 
| modiounss --+-+-+--- - - - |Vol. 33, p. 215) 
33/17. Sept. 1810 Jonathan Varty, Liverpool | Improved axletrees - - ------..- Vol. 34, p. 1. 
$4) 9. March 1811 John Collinge, Lambeth -| Improved axletrees and boxes Vol. 36, p. 133. 
35014. 1811] T. W. Cooper, Middlesex - | For safety in travelling carriages - - - Vol. 34, p. 390. 
36011. April 1811 John Taylor, Greenwich Improved wheels - -- sig tab Vol. 35, p. 64. 
137 1. May 1811 G. A. Thompson, London | Improved drags’ - - - . Vol. 33, p. 128. 
380 7. Aug. 1811.] H. R. Brown, Edinburgh | Improved carriages, wheels, and axle 
1" 2 55 tree -- „ ol. 35, p. 317. 
139 7. Aug. 1811. William Taylor, Gomersall | For stopping carriages Vol. 35, p. 318. 
1014. Sept. 1811 Edw. Silvester, Rochester | Improved skid or e+ +s e+ = Vol. 35, p. 320. 
11 5. Oct. 1810. John Wheatly, Greenwich | Improved axletree and boxes. Vol. 35, p. 384. 
42 6. Feb. 1812] Wm. Palmer, Blackfriars - Addition to wheels and axles Vol. 36, p 318. 
113 5. June 1812.) Benjamin Black, Middlesex | Improvement in carriage lamps Vol. 37, p. 128. 
428. July 1812.| John Bellingham, Down - Improved axle Vol. 37, p. 255. 
N. B.— The dates of the patents are taken from the Repertory of Arts, and in general the specifications 
| may be seen by referring to the volume and page of that work, stated in the last column of the Table. 
3 An 0 8 
For an account of the method of manufacturing of Belfast. The houses are built mostly of stone, 
carriages, see the article Coachuak xd. (v) and commonly two or three stories high. All the 
hes ye ne gama formerly KNOCKFERGUS, streets, except the main street, are narrow, and kept 


Kneckogh, an adjacent hill, and Fergus the 
founder, an ancient town of Ireland, in the county of 
Antrim, situated on the north side of the large bay 
‘to which it gives name. It was founded about 320 
[ar iia the birth of Christ, by Fergus, the first 

ing of Scotland, the cause of whose coming to Ire- 
land is said to be this: Being afflicted with a lepro- 
sy, he dreamed, that if he bathed in a well at this 
place, he would immediately recover: he instantly re- 
aired hither, and his dream is said to have been 
filled. The same tradition says, he founded the 

. e, and adds, that this was the well inside the cas- 
„ which is now dry. The town is pleasantly situ- 
ated along the shore, and has of late assumed some- 
thing of a thriving appearance; it has, however, lit- 
tle trade, having sold its privileges to the inhabitants 


and wet ditch, having four 
were entered by draw-bridges, and flanked with bas- 


remarkably dirty. The number of inhabitants, in 
1810, was about 4000. It does not appear to have 


been a place of much importance till the arrival of 


the English about the year 1178, when Hugh de 
Lacy.repaired, or rather founded, the castle, and 


placed a strong garrison in it to overawe the adjacent 


country. The town appears to have been ancient] 
a place of great strength, encompassed with a 
tes, some of which 


tions twenty feet high ; but being commanded by the 

5 ills, it never could have held out any length 

time since the invention of artillery. The castle 

stands on a rock projecting into the sea, command- 

ing the entrance of Belfast Lough, or, as it is frequent- 

ly called, Carrickfergus Bay, which is as safe and spa- 
3 : 
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@arrickfer- cious as any in Ireland, a few in the west excepted. 


gus. 


The entrance into it is bold, being about five miles 
wide, and having from 12 to 20 fathoms depth of 
water, which grows gradually shallower till you ad- 
vance opposite the town, where it is from 5 to 8 fa- 
thoms 55 in the middle of the road. It grows 
narrow by degrees from the mouth to the bridge of 
Belfast, where it is not more than three-fourths of a 


mile broad, and from 9 to 1g feet deep at full tide: 


(See the article BRLTAST.) From this shallowness, 
Carmoil Pool is used as the harbour for ships trading 
to that town, in which 20 vessels may ride afloat at 
low water, though within a cable’s length small 
barks lie around them almost dry. In this bay there 
are few rocks or shoals, except à reef of rocks run- 
ning out into the sea for three or four hundred yards 
from the north side of it, called the Briggs; and, ex- 
cept some foul ground and a dangerous sunk rock on 
the county of Down side. lying between the Cope- 
land islands (on one of which is a light-house) and 
Donaghadee, called the Deputy Rock, there is 
also, a little south-west of Carrickfergus, one shoal, 
on which lie 3 fathoms water at ebb tide, in the mid- 
dle of the bay. The entrance into the castle is be- 
tween two towers, or half moons, mounting several 

ieces of cannon ; and over the gateway is a portcul- 
fis, and apertures for throwing down stones, and 
otherwise annoying the enemy. In the inner yard is 
a high square tower, the walls of which are nine feet 
thick : the lower part is bomb-proof, and serves as a 
magazine. In 1794, the castle was repaired, and 27 
pieces of ordnance mounted on the batteries; since 
that time it serves as the principal magazine to the 
northern district. The garrison, however, seldom 
exceeds fifty or sixty men. The salary of the go- 
vernor is about 500/. per annum. At the head of 
the main street stands the county of Antrim court- 
house, a handsome building, where the assizes of that 
county are held twice a year; and adjoining to the 
court-house is the county prison. The market - house 
stands near the centre of the town, and is a tolerable 
building. The market is held every Saturday. The 
custom-house stands near the quay, which, although 
built within these few years, does not deserve the 
name of a public building. The quay, however, has 
been lately much improved. There are only two 
houses for public worship, an established church, 
and a Presbyterian meeting-house. The church is an 
ancient building, dedicated to St Nicholas, having in 
the north aisle an old monument of the Donegal fami- 
Iy. The east window is of stained glass, representing 
John baptizing in Jordan. There are two free schools, 
one of which is solely supported by E. D. Wilson, 
Esq. the present respectable mayor, and the other by 
the gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. The 
town has been a corporation since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, who granted the charter to Arthur Chi- 
chester, then governor, which was afterwards con- 
firmed, with many additional privileges, by James I. 
The government of the town is vested in a mayor, 
recorder, sheriffs, aldermen, and burgesses ; and the 
corporation, under the act of union, returns one mem- 
ber to the imperial parliament. In 1316, after along 
blockade, the town and castle surrendered to the 
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Scottish forces under Edward Bruce; and in the Carrickfer- 


month of April 1642, it was taken possession of by 
4000 Scotch auxiliaries under the command of gene- 
ral Monroe, who retained possession, till he was sur- 
prised and made prisoner by general Monk in 1648. 
In the beginning of next year, general Monk was 
made prisoner by Lord Inchiquin ; and, in the latter 
end of the same year, the town and castle surrenders 
ed to Sir Charles Coote. On the 12th August, 
1689, Duke Schomberg arrived in the bay with 
ninety vessels, having about 10,000 troops on board, 


and. disembarked the next day at Grooms Port near 


Bangor. On marching to Belfast, the enemy retired 
to Carrickfergus, where several regiments were in- 
stantly detached with cannon. The place was sum- 


gus, 
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moned in form; but not agreeing in the terms, bat- 


teries were raised. On the 22d, trenches were open- 
ed, and the siege carried on in form till the 26: 
when several breaches being made, and all thing 
ready for an assault, the garrison surrendered, ob. 
taining leave to march to Newry, where the Duke of 
Berwick, natural son of James II., commanded. On 
the 14¢h of June 1690, King William landed here, at- 
tended by Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of 
Ormond, and many other noblemen of distincti 
On the 2Ist February 1760, Commodore Thurat arrie 
ved in the bay with the following ships, Belleisle 44 
guns, Le Bland 32, and Terpsichore 26 ; being part 
of a large fleet intended for the invasiom of Ireland 


the French. Thurat proceeded to land his men, 


which amounted to about 1000, at Kilraat, and in- 
stantly marched to attack the town of Carrick fer 

the garrison of which consisted of about-180 men of 
the 62d regiment, commanded by Colonel Jennings. 


The garrison made a vigorous resistance from the 


town wall and gardens, and afterwards retreated into 
the castle. The French then formed into three grand 
divisions, and attempted to force the castle gate, but 
were beat back with considerable loss, 
having now expended all their ammunition, Colonel 
Jennings was reluctantly obliged to surrender, and 
obtained honourable terms. Burs the heat of the 
engagement, „a French soldier observing a child who 
had run playfully into one of the streets amid the fire 
of the contending parties, grounded his musket, 
carried the infant to a place of safety, and, returning 
to his comrades, resumed the combat.”? Such a hu- 
mane action deserves to be recorded, whilst we regret 
that the name of the generous individual is un- 
known. ‘ 

The enemy’s loss is supposed to have been about 40 
killed, among whom were three officers, and between 
forty and fifty wounded, amongst whom was Gene- 
ralCoibert, the commander in chief. The garrison had 
only two killed and three wounded. Thurat was desi- 
rous of landing at White-house, and surprising Belfast; 
but to this tin the general objected, fearing to be 
harassed by leaving a garrison in his rear. The French 
evacuated the town in great confusion on the 26th of 
the same month, and were captured on the 28th by 
Commodore Elliot off the Isle of Mann. Carrick- 


fergus‘is situated about 9 miles North East of Bel- 


fast, and 89 from Dublin. West Long. 5° 48’, 
North Lat. 54° 36" (o) 


The garrison 
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thenes, a victor in the Olympic games, communica- Carrier. 


a IER, a species of pi which has re- 
seived name Prom, being em . in conveying 
from one 


; lumba fabellaria o 


re to another, It is the Co- 
: Linnzus, and is thus characterised 
“cere broad, carunculaté, whitish, eyelids naked.” 
this description is too indefinite to enable ordinary 
servers to recognise the species ; we may therefore 
remark, that the carrier is of a larger size than the 
greater part of pigeons, being 15 inches in length 
n the point of the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, and sometimes weighing 20 ounces. Its shape 
is more symmetrical from the length of neck and 
closeness of the feathers; and the breadth of the 
chest added to these two, are considered not only in- 
dications of the use, but of the qualities of the indi- 
vidual. The colour is not a distinguishing mark, 
the carrier being black or dun, blue, and blue- 
yebald, the two latter of which are most esteemed 
pigeon fanciers from their rarity. The cere of 
this bird is very large, extending over half the upper 
chap of the bill in a white, tuberous, furfuraceous 
flesh, called the wattle, hanging down on both sides 


next the head, and terminating in a point about the 


middle of the bill. On the a ee a ‘eo several 
sopsr ite ies are su d to depend, which has given 
Pin to eruel 8 on sie bard, As the wattle 
of a good carrier should be broad across the bill, and 
rise high at the head, a method has been contrived to 
impose on the less skilful, by artificially elevating the 
hind part with cork fixed in by wire, in such a man- 
ner as scarcely to be perceptible. The eyes are sur- 
rounded by the same furfuraceous substance, extend- 
ing to about the diameter of a shilling ; and the wider it 
is, the more the carrier is valued. But the best birds 
are said to have three iarities in the appearance 
of the bill, three in the wattle, three in the head, 
and as many in the eye: though some concentrate 
them in one each, to which are added the length and 
slenderness of the neck, and the length of the body. 
We are unacquainted with the country of which the 
carrier is indigenous ; but it is said to have been im- 
ported into Britam, where it is now completely na- 
turalized, from Bussorab. 
Though the superstitious partiality with which 
igeons in general have been viewed, may perhaps 
traced to passages in Scripture, the qualities 
of the carrier were prized before the Christian re- 
ligion was known, and in countries where it was 
never recognised, It is the peculiar property of 
this bird to find its way through the air from incre- 
dible distances, over which it has been conveyed heod- 
winked, or in a covered basket, back to its usual 
abode, which has taught mankind a mode of trans- 
mitting intelligence by its aid. The Greek and Ara- 


bic poets, in their figurative language, alike represent 
the waters pang ot amatory billeta by pigeons ; and 
Martial describes one as an ominous messenger of 
welcome tidings, 

3 delapsa sedentis in ipsos 


Tire a So elbe np ‘ wee ovis 
Fratre reversuro, nuncia venit avis. 
Lib. viii. E . $2. 


But we are distinctly told by lian, that auros- 


¥OL.V. PART u. 


made a speedy transaction, by which he 


ted his success to his father by means of a pigeon. to- 


which a purple ligament was affixed. Pliny also nar. 
rates, that a correspondence was carried on by meang 
of pigeons, at the siege of Modena. Quin et inter- 
nunciæ in magnis rebus fuere epistolas annexas en- 
rum ih, obsidione. Mutinensi in castra Consu. 
lum Decimo Bruto mittente. Of what avail,“ he 
adds, were centinels, circumvallations, or nets ob- 
structing the river, when inteHigence could be con- 
veyed by ad rial messengers.’”’ More recent instances 
are given of the utility of pigeons, in communicating 
information to the besiegers or besieged during times 
of warfare. It is said that while an army was be- 
sieging Tyre, in the Crusades, intelligence from a 
distant quarter was suspected, from a pigeon being 
frequently observed hovering over the city. By some 
means the besiegers obtained possession of the bird, 
removed a billet attached to it containing useful in- 
formation, and replaced it with deceitful intelligence. 
The Pigeon was again liberated; and having convey- 
ed the false information, the besiegers were enabled 
to render themselves masters of the place. In other 
cases correspondence has been intercepted, where the 
bird, terrified by the sight of a hawk, has sought the 
earth, and thus fallen into the hands which it was 
most important to avoid, . 

In more modern times, the carrier has been employ- 
ed to convey intelligence, which required immediate 
communication, to the Turkish government, which 
practice subsisted in the time of Sir John Mandeville, 
who travelled in the 14th century, and is alluded to 
by Baumgarten, who was at Alexandria in 1507. At 
a later period, there was a regular chain of posts, 
kept up by high towers, between 30 and 40 miles a- 
sunder, provided with pigeons, and sentinels stood 
there, constantly on the watch, to secure the intelli- 
mee communicated to each, and transmit it along. 

he notice was inscribed on a thin slip of paper, en- 
closed in a gold box of small dimensions, and as thin 
as the paper itself, suspended to the neck of the bird: 
the hour of arrival and departure were marked at 
each successive tower, and, for greater security, a du- 
poe was always dispatched two hours after the 

t. 4 

It was not uncommon, in the course of the ISth 
century, for the English merchants at Aleppo to ob- 
tain intelligence of the arrival of their vessels at Scan- 
deroon by the same means. Whatever could be com- 
prised in few words, was written on a ship of paper, 
and fastened to the Pigeon, which immediately took 
flight. It was usual to send down the pigeons from 

eppo, that they might glways be ready at the port, 
and no delay ensue. Maillet, the French consul in 
Egypt, relates, that a merchant of Aleppo, having 
accidentally killed one of these feathered messengers, 
was the first to learn that a scarcity of galls prevail- 
ed in England, and profiting by the intelligence, he 
c gained 10,000 
crowns. This practice of employing pigeons, in Sy- 
ee raren ind 

We are not aware that the carrier pigeon, and 
its kindred species, have been used in Britain for the 
regular conveyance of written intelligence. But 
some years ago there were instances, and perhaps nos 
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uncommon, of a pigeon being let fly at the moment 
of an execution at Tyburn, whereby the relatives of 
the unfortunate criminal might be warned of his fate. 
In the latest times, they have chiefly been converted 
to use, in announcing the issue of wagers between 
places far asunder ; and, considering the rapidity of 
their flight, certainly they are not unsuitable messen- 

ers. Nevertheless the carrier pigeon is not the only 
bird which the ingenuity of mankind has entrusted 
with being the bearer of information. The swallow 
has been thus employed, though not in a systematic 
manner ; and the ancients relate that one of the kings 
of Egypt had a crow so well trained, and which had 
been so useful to him, that after its death-he preser- 
ved it in a tomb. 

The carrier is naturally endowed with the faculty 
of returning to its usual place of habitation ; but cer- 
tain precautions have been observed to render its mis- 
sion more secure. It is only used during the time of 
incubation, or while it has unfledged young: besides, 
a kind of training is adopted, whereby lesser distan- 
ces are passed over in its return, before the full 
flight is required. The Turks take a pigeon, on 
gaining its ultimate strength, and first carrying it 
half a mile in a basket, allow it to fly: it is next car- 
ried a whole mile, and so on, increasing the distance 
to twenty or thirty miles. The same ‘was done be- 
tween Aleppo and Scanderoon, and, at last, when 
judged to be sufficiently trained, those which had 
young were sent down to the port. When the pigeon 
was allowed to escape, its feet were bathed in vinegar, 
with the design of keeping them cool, and to restrain 
the bird from alighting in quest of water, by which 
the billet which was fastened under its wing might be 
injured, or the journey prolonged. But it was ne- 
cessary that there should be no great interval after 
removal from its young, and if a fortnight elapsed, 
the return of the pigeon could not be relied upon. 

Immediately on escaping, the carrier towers to an 
immense height, and then commences its progress 
with inconceivable rapidity. igh it be difficult 
to ascertain the velocity with which a bird cleaves 
the air, it has justly been assimilated to the flight of 
an arrow from the bow, and some have ventured to 
hazard conjectures on the subject. Mr Cartwright, 
who lived so long in a desolate region, computed the 
rate at which certain wild ducks flew, to be 90 miles 
an hour: the celebrated Spallanzani found by expe- 
riment, that a swallow flew from Bologna to Modena, 
which are 20 miles distant, in 13 minutes; and he af- 
firms that the common swift can fly 60 miles in a 
quarter of an hour. We do not know that the car- 


rier is endowed with such incredible speed; but Da- 


miri, an Arabian author, maintains, that it can tra- 
verse a space equal to about 450 miles in a day. 
Maillet says that, when fairly in flight, it does not 
occupy above half an hour in ten leagues; and D’Ar- 
vieux, in calculating the distance between Scanderoon 
and Aleppo at 40 leagues, observes, that pigeons 
ass from the one to the other in three or four hours. 
owever, when employed by the English factory of 
the latter place, they devs been known to perform 
that flight in two hours and a half. A well authen- 
ticated experiment is described, where a pigeon bein 


let fly from St Edmund’s Bury in England, — 
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London in the same time, the distance being 72 miles. Catron 


Most probably the rate of flight is not less than 30 
miles an hour, and perhaps considerably more. See 
Bochart Hierozoicon, tom. iii. col. 15, 16. Leyden, 
1692. Ælian Varia historia, lib. ix. cap. 2. Plinii 
Historia Naturalis, lib. x. § 84. Maillet Descrip- 
tion del’ Egypte par Maseries, part ii. p. 140 in to. 
Penuant's Britisn Zoology, vol. ii. Treatise on Do- 
mestic Pigeons, p. 73. Russel’s Natural History of 
Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 203, 429. (e) 

CARRON Works, the name of an iron foundry 
in Scotland, on the most extensive scale, situated by 
the side of the river Carron, about three miles above 
its junction with the river Forth, and about two 
miles north from the town of Falkirk, in the county 
of Stirling and parish of Larbert. r 

‘These works were projected by the late celebrated 
and enterprising Dr John Roebuck, who, after visit- 
ing many situations in Scotland for the purpose of 
erecting an iron work and foundry, at last fixed upon 
the present site. They were established by a com- 
pany, with Dr Roebuck at their head as the acting 
partner, in the year 1760. 8 

The company are chartered, having an original 
capital of & 150, 000 divided into six hundred shares 
of £250 each, which are now in comparatively few 
hands. ‘These shares sell at present at an advance of 
thirty per cent., and the company divide upon the 

rchase sum about seven per cent. each year, payable 

f yearly. Besidesthe above increased capital, there 
is a very great undivided and accumulating capital, 
consisting of landed, mineral, and heritable property, 
with an immense stock of all materials requisite for 
carrying on a concern so very extensive; for as a 
foundry, it is indeed the most extensive in the world, 


though, as to the making of pig tron, it is on a small. 


scale in comparison with pop iron works in Great 
Britain. . 

One primary object in placing these works where 
they are, appears to have been that of having the full 
command of the river Carron, for driving the hea 
machinery, requisite for an iron work, together with 
the facility of water carriage for the raw materials 
and e beate articles. 

As the river Carron flows but a short way through 
a champaign country, and as its source is not ve: 
distant, it is on that account suddenly swelled wit 
heavy rains, and as suddenly reduced by a short con- 
tinuance of drought. This circumstance rendered it 
abselutely necessary to collect the river Carron into 
a large reservoir immediately adjoining the works, 
though even this was found, from the intermitting of. 
the river, quite insufficient for the purposes of the 
work. To correct this defect, a very powerful steam 
engine, upon the common construction, is employed 
to raise the water after having passed over the wheels, 
and is discharged into the reservoir again. This ma- 
chine raises the water about 36 feet high, by means of 
four very large pumps, and is capable of lifting 40 
tons of water each minute, which flows from it like a 
river, to be again used at the water wheels. From 
the great extension of the works, even this vast aux- 
iliary power was found: insufficient, and of late a very 
powerful steam engine for blowing, made by Messrs 


Watt and Bolton, has been erected, capable of blow- 
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ing three blast furnaces. It has two regulating cy- 
— which support, by the compressed air, float- 
1 gna of no less than 15 tons weight each, 
which produce a regular uninterrupted blast. 

The machin iven by water is chiefly employ- 
ed for blowing into the blast furnaces and cupolas, 
for the boring mills, forge hammers, plating mills, 
— polishing mills, also for grinding fire clay, and 

al. 


reo 
There are ſive blast furnaces, which produce nearly 


200 tons of pig iron each week, in which coak, viz. 
mineral charcoal, only is used. Of air furnaces and 
cupolas there are above 20 capable of melting, for 
3 u „double that quantity of metal. 
Here Ein of ordnance are cast, such as mortars, 
cannons, and carronades, of ne caliber, not only 
for the British government, but for all the European 
powers. They are all cast solid in a perpendicular 
direction, and are afterwards bored to the requisite 
ealiber, with machinery moved by water. From long 
habit, and the constant attention paid to this depart- 
ment, the pieces of ordnance made here are of the 
best kind, and of the proper texture of metal, being 
greatly consolidated by a heavy pressure of liquid 
metal poured in a icular direction. In former 
times all the ordnance made here were tried with the 


full powder proof before being sent from the works, 


but they are now only proved by water forced into the 
chamber bya very powerful compressing engine, a me- 
thod of proof — reckoned much better than the 
former. The carronade gun, so well known in the 
navy, invented in Ireland by General Melville, was 
at Carron, (from which it derives its name, ) 
the joint aid of several scientific gentlemen. Mr 
— (afterwards Sir Charles Gascoigne, ) the 
then manager, had an active hand in this improve- 
ment. 

Immense quantities of shot and shells are also 
made here, besides every article in the foundry line, 
such as engine cylinders and materials, pipes, boilers, 
ovens, vats, pots, grates, machinery of all kinds, and 
in articles of every description so universally 
known by the name of Carron From the mi- 
nute attention paid to the manufactory of all ar- 
ticles made here, they are in general so well executed 


that the name Carron, upon cast iron goods, gives 


them a kind of sterling stamp. 
Smith work, particularly all the varieties of the 
heavy c 
N loyed . 
various machinery employed at Carron, is 
Erne 
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blast furnaces cannot supply the consumpt of pig 
iron, so that it is estimated that the company buy 
annually a quantity of iron equal to the 
other five furnaces; the consequence of which is, that 
they are constantly in the market for iron, both in 
‘Scotland and Wales. Only a small quantity of mal- 
leable iron is made for their own particular uses. 
‘Upwards of 2000 people are employed at the 
worke in the various departments, so that it may be 


uce of 
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estimated that at least 6000 souls depend upon the 
Carrow company immediately for subsistence. 


With respect to the raw materials used at the 


works, the coals are supplied by two large collieries 
adjoining the works, which are brought direct from 
the pit mouth to the furnaces, by means of improved 
cast-iron rail- ways. ‘The main seam of coal is about 
four feet thick, partly of slate, and partly of cubical 
coal, being the only coal in these collieries hitherto 
wrought for making iron. A plan has been here 
adopted of working by means of sliding rods and 
pumps, under dip of the 2 levels, to a ter 
extent than has been practised in any part of Scot- 
land; a mode to which the company have paid great 
attention, and upon which they have very much im- 
proved. The sliding rods are moved by the engine 
8 and by this mode collieries have been 
revived by the same engine pit and machinery, which 
were considered as exhausted in the common mode of 
working. The consumpt of coals is no less than 200 
tons each day; from which we may easily conceive 
not only the magnitude of the works, but also the 
great annual excavation of the coal fields by such an 
expenditure of fuel, 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of the iron 
stone, used at the furnaces, is found in the immediate 


‘neighbourhood ; the chief supply of it is brought 


from the westward down the great canal, which pas- 
ses within a mile of the works, and from the coast of 
Fife: all of it is of the common argillaceous iron stone, 
yielding from 25 to 30 per cent. of iron: only a small 

uantity of the Cumberland rich iron ore is used in 
the furnaces occasionally, for giving the metal a pe- 
culiar texture. The lime-stone, used as a flux in the 
furnaces, is also brought from the coast of Fife. All 
the fire-bricks used for lining the furnaces are made 
at the works, from a clay which is found immediatel 
under a thin coal in one of their collieries, and which 
resists well the action of fire. 

As the quantity of ordnance stores, and the various 
articles made at this work, are immense, the company 
keep from 15 to 20 vessels in their emp t, for 
carrying their manufactures to London, Liverpool, 
and other ports, and for bringing iron-stone and 
lime-stone to the works, the greater part of which 
vessels are their own property. 

Till within these two years all the cartage for 
the works was done by single horse carts; but 
the improved rail-ways have superseded that mode. 
It is remarkable, that all the carts employed at 
this extensive iron work had wooden axles, which 
the carters preferred: the reason assigned for this 
was, that in the deep cut roads, the concussions 
were not so severe upon the horse as if they had 


been of iron. 


This great work is under the direction of one 
manager, and the whole is conducted with the 
greatest order, attention, and economy, and no where 
in Scotland are the wages of workmen more mo- 
derate. Here societies are formed by the workmen, 
and patronized by the company, for the relief of 
those in distress, or who are superannuated—a sys- 
tem highly - beneficial in all large works. 

In a commercial view, these works are well situ- 


Carrots, 
Carstares, 
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ated, having an easy access by water to the river 
Forth on one hand, and to the river Clyde on the 
other. A canal is carried from the river Carron 
(below the works) within the area of the buildings, 
where the manufactures are easily put on board small 
craft, and carried down to the Carron wharf, and 
shipped in large vessels. — ; 
From the extensive scale upon which the works 
are carried on, the circulation of money is great and 
regular ; so that this establishment has contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of the surrounding district, 
and it has not only been highly beneficial to the 
property in its vicinity, but also to the country an 


nation at large. 


On approaching Carron, every stranger is struck 
with the very great stock of coals, iron-stone, and 
lime-stone, and with the various horrid instruments 
of war, scattered or piled up in every direction, 
while, at the same instant, the ear is assailed by 
various discordant sounds, such as the impetuous 
rushing of water, the creaking of boring mulls, the 
varied clanking sound of ponderous hammers, with 
the loud and constant hissing of the blast furnaces, 
in the midst of which the eye is arrested by large 
fields of burning coals, producing a smoke which 
at times almost obscure the light of the sun, and 
which, in the night, highly illuminate the atmo- 
sphere to the distance of many miles; while, in ano- 
ther direction, the metal is pouring in streams of li- 

uid fire, throwing off starry corruscations of light. 
These various operations, with the numerous work- 
men going about in busy confusion, produce a “ tout 
ensemble’ quite unparalleled and astonishing. (R. B.) 

CARROTS. See Acricutture, Inder. 

CARSTARES, WILLIAM, an eminent Scotch 
clergyman and statesman, was born on the 11th of 
February 1649. From his father, who was minister 
of Cathcart, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, he 


‘received the best education which the country could 


afford. He was placed under the care of Mr Sinclair, 
a Presbyterian clergyman at Ormiston, who kept a 
large and genteel academy. There he acquired that 
taste for literature by which he was afterwards so 
much distinguished, and formed those connections, 
which he continued to maintain, with some of the 
first men in the kingdom. From this academy he 
went to the University of Edinburgh, where he made 
great progress in the scholastic philosophy of the 
times, and ultimately applied, with a professional 
view, and with considerable success, to the study of 
theology. But his attention soon began to turn from 
divinity to politics. The situation of the country, 
and the complaints of the people, operating upon a 
mind naturally generous and ardent, determined him 
to co-operate with those who were seeking a redress 
of grievances, and to devote his services to the cause 
of civil and religious freedom. His father, appre- 
hensive of his engaging too deeply in that opposition 
to the court measures which was then going an, sent 
him to the University of Utrecht, under the pre- 
tence of affording him the best opportunities of com- 
pleting his studies. But this measure of precaution 
had an effect the very contrary of what it was intend- 
ed to produce. Young Carstares got a letter of in- 
troduction from his father to a physician in London, 
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who happened to be one of those who kept up a 
correspondence with Holland; and who, on finding 
that he was well acquainted with Scottish affairs, 
and might be of great service to the Prince of Orange, 
gave him a letter of recommendation to the prince’s 
physician. Through this medium he was soon in- 
troduced to the Pensionary Fagel, and next to Wil- 
liam himself, from whom he received ‘every mark of 
confidence and favour, and with whom he now laid 
the foundation of that friendship which subsisted be- 
tween them till death. After residing for some time 
at Utrecht, and attending no less to political busi- 
ness than to literary pursuits, he returned to his na- 
tive country, at once possessed of all the secrets of 
the Dutch court, and confirmed in those principles 
of liberty which he had originally embraced. He 
obtained license to preach the gospel according to 
the Presbyterian form, to which, both from convic- 
tion and education, he was strongly attached. But 
seeing no prospect of being useful as a clergyman in 
Scotland, he resolved to go back to Holland, where 
he was sure to enjoy those privileges which were 
withheld from him at home. As he intended to go 
by London, he was employed by Argyle, and the 
other Scotch patriots, to treat with the English ec- 
clesiastics ; and accordingly he had several confe- 
rences with them, and engaged in negociations with 
the malcontents every where, for the purpose of se- 
curing a union of counsel and of efforts in the come 
mon cause. He engaged in the Rye-house plot, 
deeming it perfectly justifiable to take up arms for 
the assertion of those constitutional rights which: 
had been violently invaded, and which remonstrances . 
and complaints had failed to recover; but at the 
same time expressing the utmost abhorrence of the 
proposal which had been made to gain that object 
more effectually, by the assassination of the Kin 
and the Duke of York. On the discovery of this 
plot, he was apprehended and thrown into prison, 
where he remained for eleven weeks. At length he 
petitioned the Court of King’s Bench for his Ha- 
beas Corpus; but, instead of obtaining it, he was, 
contrary to his own desire, and to the maxims of cri- 


minal justice, sent down to take his trial in Scot- 


land. As soon as he arrived in Edinburgh, he was 
put into irons. For several weeks he continued in 
that painful situation, urged all the while most ear- 
nestly by one of the secretaries of state to divulge 
what he knew, and encouraged to do so by the pro- 
mise of a pardon. This method not succeeding, he 
was subjected to the torture, —a mode of extracting 
evidence which still existed in all its vigour; but, 
though it was inflicted with great severity in pre- 
sence of the privy council, he bore it with the ut- 
most firmness, ae persisted in maintaining an un- 
broken silence. At length, a milder and more insi- 
dious treatment was resorted to, which had the effect 
of subduing, in some measure, the stubbornness of 
his virtue. On condition of his answering certain 
questions that were put to him, he was not only as- 
sured of receiving a pardon for himself, but also of 
never being produced as a witness, or having any of 
his statements brought forward as evidence, in the 
trial of any other person. He stipulated, besides, 
that these engagements should be confirmed by a re- 
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CARSTARES. 


—a danger to which, as he alleged, William was the Caretares. 
been raised to the 


ular deed of court, and distinctly recorded in their 
: This agreement, however, was shamefully 
violated by the government, who printed what they 
called Mr Carstares’s confession, containing a very 
im ct and false account of the transaction, and 
employed it to procure the conviction and 
ondemnation of Mr Baillie of Jerviswood, one of 
most intimate friends. This circumstance affect- 
ed him deeply, and had nearly overwhelmed his spi- 
rit. During his confinement in the castle, where 
; had access to him but his enemies, and where 
he had to struggle with the infirmities of a shatter- 
ed constitution, as well as with the peculiar evils of 
his situation, he endeavoured to relieve the irksome- 
ness of his captivity by the frequent perusal of Thu- 
anus the historian, a copy of which he had fortu- 
nately procured, and which he carefully read over 
no less than three times. 
After being released from imprisonment, he was 
nitted to retire to Holland, where he arrived a- 
55 ut the beginning of the year 1685, and was soon 
appointed chaplain to the Prince of Orange, and mi- 
nister of the English Protestant congregation at 
Leyden. He was now more than ever both able and 
illing to serve the Prince. Accordingly, 
much with him, informed him accurately of the state 


of affairs in Britain, gave him complete insight into 
the temper and character of the principal men by 


whom public affairs were conducted in that country, 
made him acquainted with the dispositions and views 
of such of the British mal-contents as resorted to 
Holland, and at last accompanied him, in the capa- 
city of domestic chaplain, in his ever memorable ex- 
8155 to England in 1688. At the revolution 


which then took place, he was always consulted by 


William, and gave his advice with so much frankness, 


aud at the same time with so much wisdom, that he 


continued to possess the confidence of William, who, 
though he appointed him his chaplain for Scotland, 
and annexed to that office the whole revenue belong- 
ing to the Chapel Royal, yet signified to him that 
he required his constant attendance upon his person, 
assigned him apartments in the palace when in Eng- 
land, and, when abroad, allowed him L.500 every 
campaign, for camp equipage. Mr Carstares was 
instrumental in procuring a loyal address to his mas- 
ter from the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland, which 
was very acceptable to the 1 On the other 
hand, he was instrumental in procuring for his na- 
tive country the establishment of that form of church 


government, to which he himself and the great body 


of the people were so partial ; and this object was 
peli 3 9 without ‘cit difficulty, as the R 
anxious that the same ecclesiastical regime should 
prevail in both parts of the island. But he agreed 
with his Majesty in disapproving of the act which 
was passed for abolishing the right of patronage, be- 
cause he feared that it might lead to dangerous con- 
sequences, and be attended with an abuse of that 
wer which it lodged in the hands of the people. 
e also gave an advice to William, which ee 
that bis zeal for royal authority was beginning to 


encroach upon his attachment to publie liberty. His 
advice was this, that the King should be extremely 


cautious in giving up any branch of his prerogative, 


e was 


ing was 
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more exposed, because he ha 
throne by the voice of the people. In 1693, an act 
was passed in the Scottish parliament, obliging all 
persons in office not only to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the King and Queen, but also to subscribe 
an assurance, declaring that William was king de 
jure, as well as de facto. The Presbyterian c 
refused to sign the declaration, and applied to the 
privy council for redress ; but they thought proper 
to withhold the indulgence, and, under sanction of 
the King’s authority, which they procured when 
Mr Carstares happened to be absent from court, ei- 
ther to require every representative to the General 
Assembly to obtemper the act, or, in case of dis- 
obedience, to dissolve the assembly in his Majesty's 
name. The clergy sent up a memorial on the sub- 
ject to Mr Carstares, who immediately waited on the 
King though at a late hour,—awaked him out of 
his sleep,—represented to him the unjust nature and 
dangerous tendency of that measure which his go- 
vernment in Scotland had adopted,—and prevai 
upon him to countermand the order that had been 
given, and to dispense with the oath to which the 
ministers objected. This act of William’s admini- 
stration had the effect of making him very popular 
in Scotland, and restored Mr Carstares to the good 
opinion of his countrymen, who had, on several ac- 
counts, begun to suspect the sincerity or the ardour 
of his attachment to their cause. 

Mr Carstares continued to have the chief direction 
of Scottish affairs; and he conducted himself with 
such ability, prudence, and uprightness, that Wil- 
liam’s confidence in him inereased with the duration 
of his services, notwithstanding the many attempts 
that were made by his political enemies to lower or 
pp roa him in that monarch’s estimation. He had 
a difficult part to act ; but the difficulties of his si- 
tuation were not too much for his wisdom and vi- 
ager tosurmount. He equally checked the hostility 
of his foes, and secured the affection of his friends ; 
and was so impartial and disinterested, that though he 
could only gratify the views of some, he commanded 
the respect of all. At the death of William, which 
could not fail to afflict him most sensibly, he was 
just as poor as when he first entered into that prince’s 
service, —a circumstance highly creditable to him, 
since he had such fair and excellent opportunities of 
securing for himself an independent fortune. 

In the succeeding reign, Mr Carstares’s connec- 
tion with public business was but limited, though 
he was of too much consequence to be entirely over- 
looked. Queen Anne, unsolicited, appointed him 
her chaplain for Scotland. He was also made prin- 
cipal and primarius professor in divinity of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and, in the same year, be- 
came one of the ministers of that city. The duties 
of his pastoral office he discharged with equal abi- 
lity and success; and though he had been long out 
of the habit of preaching, his discourses were very 
much and generally admired. His close attention to 
politics did not seem to have injured his literary at- 
tainments ; for we are told that his first oration after 
his introduction into the university, which was de- 
livered before a numerous and respectable audience, 
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quaintance with classical learning, and such an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Latin tongue, that his hear- 
ers were delighted: and the celebrated Dr Pitcairn 
declared, that when Mr Carstares began his address, 
he could: not help fancying himself in the forum of 
ancieut Rome. As Principal of the university, he 
was very attentive to its interests and prosperity. 
The salaries of the professors being extremely small, 
he procured an augmentation to them out of the bi- 
shops’ rents, in consequence of an application to the 
Queen and her ministers, with whom his influence 
was still very considerable. ‘The same boon was, 
through his means, extended to all the other univer- 
sities of Scotland ; and, to shew the generous spirit 
by which he was aetuated on this occasion, he re- 
fused to appropriate any part of the gift which had 
been obtained, to the increase of his own profession- 
al emoluments. 

The first General. Assembly which met after Mr 
Carstares became a minister of the church, chose 
him for their moderator; and this honour he enjoy- 
ed no less than four several times in the course of 
eleven years,—a fact which shews clearly the ac- 
knowledged superiority of his talents, and the great 
extent of his influence. This influence, indeed, en- 
abled him to preserve his interest with the court, be- 
cause it enabled him to secure the acquiescence of 
the clergy when it was of real importance to possess 
it, and when it could not otherwise have been ob- 
tained. One striking instance of this occurred in 
the case of the union, which could not have been 
accemplished if the clergy had opposed it, and a- 
gainst which they were actually disposed and pre- 
10 8 to remonstrate. Mr Carstares prevented them 
rom carrying their design into effect; and for this 
eminent service the Queen took the opportunity of 
his being in London in the year following, to thank 
him in person, and at the same time to bestow upon 
him one of those few silver medals in commemora- 
tion of the union, which she had ordered to be struck 
off for her particular friends. 

Though the union took away from the church of 
Scotland much of that importance which it had hi- 
therto possessed in the eye of administration, and 
though, since it was no longer formidable to them, 
they no longer felt any great deference for its claims, 
yet Mr Carstares, by his personal exertions, con- 
trived to uphold its respectability, and to preserve 
to it some portion of weight in the government of 
the country. His views, however, were much ob- 
structed by the violent spirit and intemperate con- 
duct of many of his Presbyterian brethren; and he 
had the double and painful task of first exposing 
himself to their censure by resisting their prejudices, 
and then of vindicating to the Queen and her minis- 
ters those very 1 which he had formally 
condemned before they were adopted. When the 
bills for the restoration of patronage, and the tolera- 
tion of the Episcopal clergy in Scotland, were 
brought into Parliament, he was one of the repre- 
sentatives sent up to oppose them. The opposition, 
which he seems to have carried on with sincerity, was 
‘unsuccessful. It was fortunate, however, that he 
had gone to London on this occasion, as it afforded 
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Carstares. exhibited so much profound erudition, so much ac- 
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him an n of preventing measures which 
went directly to the material injury, if not the com- 
plete destruction, of our Presbyterian church. It 
was actually proposed, by some members of admini- 
stration, to discontinue the annual meetings of As- 
sembly, or, if they should be convened, to prorogue 
them as soon as they were constituted: and it was 


even in contemplation to bring a bill into Parliament: 


for the purpose of taking away the only pretext of 
holding them in future. Mr Carstares prevailed on 
the government to refrain from these unjust and. op- 
pressive measures, on condition of his undertakin 
to use all his endeavours to allay those ferments Hach 
the late acts of the legislature had excited. In these 
endeavours he sacked so well, that the Queen and 
her ministers were perfectly satisfied ; and so high 
did he stand in their regard, in consequence of his 
prudent management, that they required him to 
name the Y ane who should be appointed commis- 
sioner, and to dictate those instructions which he 
should think seasonable in the existing circumstances 
of the country. : 
Mr Carstares was extremely zealous for the Pro- 
testant succession in the House of Hanover; and 
said and did every thing in his power to forward that 
object. Of so much importance were his services 
deemed, that George I., two years before his arri- 
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val in England, signified, by a letter from his secre- 


tary, his acknowledgments to Mr Carstares for the 
part he had acted, and continued him his chaplain 
for Scotland; an office, however, which he did not 
live long to enjoy. In the month of August 1715, 
he was Ader with an apoplectic fit, which carried 
him off about the end of December following, in 
the 67th year of his age. His body was interred in 
the Greyfriar’s 1 Edinburgh, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory, 
with a suitable inscription in Latin. By the univer- 
sity, the church, and the country at large, his death 
was sincerely lamented. They had good reason; for 
he had been to all of them a useful servant, and a dis- 
tinguished ornament. King William declared, in pre- 
sence of several of his courtiers, „that he had known 
MrCarstares long; that he knew him well; and knew 
him to be an honest man.“ See M‘Cormick’s Life 9 
Carstares, prefxed to Carstares’ State Papers. (+ 
CART. See AGRICULTURE, chap. vi. sect. iv. 
CARTES. See Descartes. 


CARTESIAN TeEmpERAMENTS OF THE Musi-. 


cAL Scate. That the versatile genius of M. Des- 
cartes early led him to the consideration of the mu- 
sical scale, is well known; but that his speculations 
on this subject proved not less abortive and inappli- 
cable to the art, than his vortices and other parts of 
his philosophy were to the phenomena of 
has not, we believe, been any where shewn. 


ature, . 
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According to the “ s:nimadversions” of Lord 


Brouncker * on the Musical Compendium” of Des- 


cartes, it appears, that two different systems of mu- 
sical intervals, but constructed on pape ih nang 
were recommended by that author to the adoption of 
musicians, viz. one wherein a ratio, whose common lo- 
garithm is .9754132, (a semitone, the smaller of Des- 
cartes, or interval =49.977152 +4./-4 5m, ) 1s 10 umes 


added to itself, leaving a difference, or wolf, flat, or 


Castesian 
‘Tempera- 


mente. 
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CARTESIAN TEMPERAMENTS. 


in defect, on the twelfth or resulting semitone, of 
about 24% of a major comma, or more exactly of 
—12,21862 ; the other, wherein the log. .9744813 
(or the larger semitone of Descartes, =51,878642 
Im) is 11 times repeated, leaving a bemitonic 
. rot of a ma mma, or more exactly 
4-10.5985=, sharper than the other semitones of this 


These systems have been supposed by some per- 
sons to approach very nearly to the equal tempera- 
t, or isotonio system, which is, however, far from 

| the case; and they appear so very inapplica- 
to ice, that we shall dispense with calcula- 
the beats of the 12 several fifths in each of these 
8 according to our usual practice, and rather 
e the room they would occupy, in explaining 
some of the most material p ies of all systems 
constructed on similar principles to the above, viz. 


wherein eleven are equal: In which case, 
the most favo situation for the resulting semi- 
tone or wolf seems to be between G and Borg 

7 


A, B, and Cx, can have their Vths, IIIrds, and 
Irds, unaffected by this semitonic wolf; that D, 
Ep, and E, are the only remaining keys that can 
have their IIIrds and so unaffected; and that 
F, with a grd unaffected, is the only remaining key 
that can have either of its concords uncontaminated 
by the semitonic wolf of such a system. And it 
must not be imagined, that the above are the anoma- 
lous keys; and that those which include the result- 
ing semitone, may be made, by a proper apportion- 
ment of the wolf, more harmonious than the above 
keys that exclude it, since it will be found on trial 
that G, Fy, and G, are the only three keys that 
can have the advantage of a semitonic wolf so con- 
trived, in their Vths, IIIrds, and Srds, in each case; 
and that F is the only remaining key where the Vth 
and IIIrd can be taken to include the semitonic 
wolf, situated as above. And thus it appears, that’ 
in these Cartesian systems, on one of the above sup- 
positions, no key bearing one sharp or one flat in its 
signature, and many others not much less frequent 
in use, can be made tolerable ; while, on the only 
other supposition that can be made, (as to the va- 
lue of the semitonic wolf as affecting the concords, 
the fifth in particular,) the natural keys (C and A) 
with most others in frequent use, must be sacrificed 
to others less frequent in their occurrence; disad- 
vantages which do not attend the more rational sys- 
tem of eleven equal fifths, instead of semitones, as 
shewn by Mr Farey, in his account of regular Dou- 
reave ems, in the Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvi. p. 40. 
But we shall seston give a few theorems relating 


yet here it will be found, that only the five 
3b» 
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wolf, or difference between the resulting semitone 


w for the semilonic Carteuan 


empera- 
ments. 


and all the eleven others, and r for the temperament 


or * of the fifth resulting therefrom, 
though not included therein, and in terms of the small 
interval schisma or L, (sce Plate XXX. in Vol. II.) 
First, w= 47 r—1.7154092, whence the semitone may 
readily be calculated if the fifth be given: and it 
appears also, that when r vanishes, or the fifth is to be 
perfect, the resulting semitone is 1.715409 © less than 
the other semitone. Second, r=1.00065522+4 7,0; 
whence, having the semitonic wolf, or semitones 
themselves, (because VIII—I2 semitones ,) the 
temperament of the fifths may be had: and also it 
appears, that when w vanishes, I. 000652 Z results 
as the isotonic fifth temperament, (see Phil. Mag, 
vol. xxxviii. p. 436.) Third, V—r being the value of 
each of the 5 fifths, where w does not enter, V gi 
1.715409 2 will be the value of each of the 7 
uint wolves or fifths, (or D, Eh, E, F, Fx, G, and 
W in the above case,) wherein the semitonic wolf 
enters, as will be evident by equating these two 
classes of fifths, when —r=—1.0006552= will re- 
sult, as above. Fourth, We have 7.5770452—4r for 
the sharp temperament of the 8 major thirds, where 
m does not enter. Fifth, 5.861636 4 $7 will be 
the value of the 4 major tierce wolves (or F, FN, G, 
and G,) wherein the semitonic wolf enters, which 
may be proved as above. Sixth, 7.577052 ＋ Yu is 
the flat temperaments of the 9 minor thirds where w 
does not enter: And, Seventh, 9.2924542—2r willbe 
the value of the 3 minor tierce wolves, (or Fy, G, 
GR,) wherein the semitonic wolf enters; the equa- 
ting of which last temperament and wolf, will prove 
rin them to be equal to the isotonic temperament in 
such case, as before. ) 
The above temperaments and wolves of the prin- 
3 coneords in the four last theorems, are very 
ifferently related to each other from what they are 
in regular douzeaves, as will ap on comparin 
them with the 13th, 16th, 14th, and 17th of 
Farey’s Corollaries, in vol. xxxvi. p. 374, 375. of the 
Magazine above quoted. 
On the whole, it appears that semitonic systems 
of this kind, by having six more quint wolves than 
are nec „and some of them falling in the most 
material keys, as G, F, D, &c. are unworthy of fur- 
ther attention, except as an exercise for the musical 
student, when enquiring into the very curious nature 
and constitution of the Scale, which they can pon 
too much explore, and which the seven theorems 
that we have calculated and given above, will be 
found greatly to facilitate. See our article Trem- 
PERAMENT. (e) 


Founda- 
tion of 
Carthage. 
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CARTHAGE. 


Carthage. Cisiae cx, the chief city of Africa Propria,* situa- 


ted in longitude 10° 40’ east, latitude 36° 40’ north. 
The materials we possess for composing a history of 
the Carthaginians, bear no proportion to the import- 
ance of the subject. Every page of ancient history 
contains some reference to this remarkable people, 
some circumstance with which they were directly or 
indirectly concerned ; yet are we almost wholly igno- 
rant of their internal polity, and of all the secret 
springs which gave energy to their exertions. We 
find them bearing a part in the most important trans- 
actions of the civilized states, pushing their maritime 
discoveries and their system up colonization into the 
remotest regions, and at last striving with Rome her- 
self for the mastery of the world: Yet of their re- 
sources we know scarcely any thing, except from 
analogy and conjecture ; and of the events of their 
domestic history our accounts are meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory. The information we possess is for the 
most part derived from the casual notices of the 
Greek and Roman historians, few of whom had the 
opportunity, some, as it appears, not even the incli- 
nation, to give fidelity and accuracy to their narra, 
tives, It is our business, therefore, to put together 
the fragments which (without a metaphor) lie scat- 
tered throughout the ancient historians : from these 
something like a continuous narrative may be formed ; 
though still we must content ourselves with a partial 
and imperfect knowledge of many important points. 
According to Procopius, (De Bello Vand. lib. ii. 
c. 10.) the whole district of Africa, from Egypt to 
the Pillars of Hercules, was first peopled by the 
tribes that fled before Joshua from the countries of 
Canaan ;—and it seems unquestionable, that the sys- 
tem of colonization which had been begun by the 
great Phœnician cities, received a very powerful im- 
pulse from the revolution which that conquest pro- 
duced ; an impulse which was felt, not only on the 
northern shore of Africa, but throughout all the 
countries of Europe. It is impossible to reconcile 
the various and contradictory accounts of the founda- 
tion of Carthage, in any way but by supposing, that 
they may have reference to the different stages of 
settlements made on that part of the African coast ; 
and this supposition is strengthened by the authori- 
ty of Sallust, (De Bell. Jug. c. 18.) Petavius has 
bestowed great pains on this most difficult point of 
chronology. He enumerates (lib. ix. cap. 62.) a 
the statements which he had been able to discover. 
The opinion he adopts is, that it was founded about 
the middle of the ninth century before Christ. ‘This. 


nearly falls in with Sir Isaac Newton’s conclusion ; 
and Blair, whose Tables we follow throughout, co- 
incides with it, placing the building of Carthage ante 
Christ. 869. We are perhaps justified in assuming 
this date as sufficiently exact, since it tallies very 


closely with the period at which the Phœnicians be- 


an to obtain naval ascendency in the Mediterranean. 
The dominion of the seas had been obtained by the 
Lydians, the Thracians, the Rhodians, the Phry- 
gians, and the Cyprians ; the people of Phoenicia had 
now, in their turn, succeeded to it, and they main- 
tained it in undisputed possession for upwards of 
200 years. To this period we may, without hesita- 
tion, refer the adventures of Elissa or Dido + ; who, as 
Justin informs us, quitted Tyre at the head of a nu- 
merous colony, to avoid the oppression of her brother 


‘Pygmalion, After touching at Cyprus, where she ob- 


tained an addition to her numbers, she proceeded to 
the African coast. A Phoenician settlement had 
been previously established at Utica, by which they 
were gladly received ; the natives, too, welcomed their 
1 being eager to avail themselves of the com- 
mercial advantages which the arrival of the strangers 


held out. A negociation was speedily entered upon 


for an allotment of land z the artifice which Dido is 
said to have practised in obtaining the allotment, is 
well known: She covenanted for as much land as 
the hide of an ox would inclose, (˙n¹ιum loci bovis 
tergo circumdare potucrint) ; then cutting the hide 
into shreds, she ee as much as she could sur- 
round with them. The site of the infant colony was. 
well chosen. A bold projection of the African coast. 
marks almost exactly the central point of the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. A noble bay, form- 
ed by the promontories of Juno and Apollo, supplies. 
all the advantages of a sheltered and capacious road- 
stead. At the bottom of this bay stretches a penin- 
sula, 360 stadia, or about 45 miles, in circumference, 
connected with the mainland by an isthmus of the 
breadth of little more than three miles, (25 stadia). 
Upon this isthmus Dido laid the foundation of her 
new town. a 5 

It may not, perhaps, be unseasonable to give by 
anticipation, in this place, a description of the town 
as it existed at the period of its greatest splendour. 
Several writers have left us minute accounts of its 
situation and appearance at the . of the se- 
cond Punic war; by comparing and contrasting these 
accounts, we may be enabled to form some idea of its 
extent and magnificence. 

The city consisted of three parts: Byrsa, or the 


There are some slight differences amongst the ancient geographers respecting the extent of the country which was called 
Africa Propria. Mela Gib. i. e. 7.) describes it as containing all the countries situated between the river Ampsaga and the 
borders of Cyrenaica: But this would inelude part of Numidia and Regio Syrtica, which must be considered as distinct from 
the proper territory of Carthage. Its true limits seem to have been, the river Tusca on the west, the frontier of the Garaman- 
tes and the desarts of Libya Interior on the south, and the Mediterranean with the Lesser Syrtis to the north and east. It 
was divided into two provinces, Regio Zeugitana to the west, and Byzacium or Emporia to the east. § i : 

+ The name Dido appears to have been only a characteristic appellative, signifying, according to Servius, a virago; but: 


Bochart shews, that it meant a wanderer.” 
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short time, however, could have elapsed before it Carthage. 
was changed into a republic: Its exact form cannot “~~~” 


steep rock, on which stood a temple of JEsculapius. (De Repth. lib. ii. e. 11.) consisting of an aristocra- 
eat Fd part of the town was thought to have cy, and of what he calls politeia; by which word, as 
— uilt by Dido herself: its name is a Greek corrup- he himself explains it, (EAA. Nicom. lib. viii. c. 12. 
‘ee tion of the true Punic or Phœnician word Bosra, or he meant an oligarchy,—a government in which wealt 
Bostra, i. e. a fortress or citadel. The name of the formed the only title to office.“ Polybius says, that 
‘second division of the town, Megara, or Magaria, the monarchical, the aristocratical, and the democra- 
may also, according to Bochart, traced to the tical forms were all united in it. But Isocrates (Iso- 
Pheenician, in which language it signifies houses or crates in Nicocl. vol. i. p. 96.) seems to have had a 
‘a town. It was situated so as to encircle the Byrsa. more practical view of it, when he says, that the civil 
The name of the third quarter, Cothon, has also den government was oligarchical, and the military mo- 
derived from the Phœnician word which expresses narchical; that is, in modern language, the legisla- 
an “ artificial harbour.” ‘The entrance to the port tive an oligarchy, and the executive a monarchy. 
was seventy feet broad, and was contrived so that it For though the appointment and the functions of 
might be shut up with chains. The harbour was the Suffetes give to the constitution something of a 
double; the outer part appropriated exclusively to monarchical air, the principle of the whole was oli- 
‘the use of merchants, the inner fitted for the recep- — all offices were elective, and all elections 
tion of ships of war. In the midst of the inner har- had reference to property. We will proceed to 
bour was an island, which, as well as the harbour it- — some account of the constitution in its three 
self, was lined with large quays, in which were dis- branches. ; 
‘tinct receptacles (dg, for laying up 220 ships of The chief magistrates, two in number, called Suf- chief ma- 
“war: over these was a range of store-houses, for the fetes, + were elected annually from the noblest fami- gistrates. 
necessary articles of naval equipment. The entrance lies, and always supposed to be chosen for their 
‘ into each of these docks was adorned with pillars of wealth and talents. Their province was to assemble 
the Ionic order, so that the harbour and the island the senate, (Liv. 34. 62.) in which they presided, in 
had the appearance of a magnificent gallery (ts . order to propose the subjects of deliberation, and to 
nove Haz}. The merchants’ harbour was complete- receive the suffrages. If the suffetes concurred with 
ly separated from the arsenal, and had a distinct com- the senate, the decision was final; if otherwise, the 
_ munication with the town, (Appian, de Bell. Punic.) matter was referred to the people, (Arist. ubi supra). 
As to the extent of the city, Livy intimates, (lib. li. It will be evident, that the suffetes answered in some 
in epitom.) that it was twenty-three miles in circum- degree to the kings of Lacedemon, and to the con- 
rence the number of inhabitants was roundly es- suls of Rome; consequently, in some authors, we 
timated at 700,000. This is the number given by find them indifferently called either kings or consuls, 
Strabo, (lib. xvii.); and if we consider, dat Car- (Justin, xxxi. 3.) But they differ from the former 
thage united “ extensive commerce and middling in as much as they were elective ; and from the lat- 
empire,“ the circumstances which Hume expressly ter, as ay were confined to civil affairs. It is not 
mentions, (Essay xi.) as the obvious causes of the ascertained by whom the suffetes were elected, pro- 
wth of large cities, it may perhaps be thought, bably by the people, as an office similar to theirs ex- 
that this statement is not so much overcharged as isted in all the towns of note throughout the Car- 
some of those which have come down to us, of the thaginian dominions. 
populousness of ancient nations. he senatorial dignity was elective, as appears from Of the e 
At no period of their history did the Carthagi- Aristotle, but it is not known in whom the election nate. 
nians lose sight of their Canaanitish origin. Plautus lay. There does not appear to have been any specific 
(in Poenulo, act. v. sc. 3.) expressly alludes to it; qualification, as birth, riches, and individual merit are, 
and St Augustin says, that the tradition was even in in their turns, mentioned as supplying sufficient claims. 
‘his days preserved. Their language appears to have We are ignorant of the number which composed the 
been formed by a mixture of Hebrew or Pheeniciani “senate, 3 probably it was very large; for Justin 
‘with the peculiar dialect used by the more ancient in- mentions, (Itb. xix. c. Z:) that on one occasion a hun- 
habitants of Africa. Hence the epithets in Plantus dred were selected to investigate some alleged mis- 
‘of migdilybs and bisulscilingua, (Poen act. v. sc. ii.) conduct of their generals. In this great council, 
But some authors have imagined, that the Libo-Phe- every thing relating to peace and war, negociations 
nicians were, = people distinct both from the Cartha- and alliances, in a word, all affairs of consequence, 
ginians and Li vans, in the same way as the mixed whether foreign or domestic, were debated, and for 
race bordering on the ctive frontiers of Syria the most part determined. There was, however, in 
and Pheenicia were called Syro-Phcenician. its constitution one provision, which is obviously ano- 
form of The government of Carthage was, at its origin, malous to every principle of government, . The 
govern. probably monarchical. Justin expressly assigns the decision of the senate was not unless the vote were 


regal character to Dido, (lib. xviii..c. 7.) A very 


be ascertained. Aristotle, in a minute but somewhat 
obscure account, describes it as a mixed government, 


unanimous, and received the sanction of the suffetes. . 


The authors of The Universal History observe, that in the aeicroxeatie men were supposed to be divided into the rich, 
the poor, and the virtuous ; in the +oAsres only into rich and poor. 


+ This name is evidently borrowed from the Hebrew dp, sophetim, the appellation of the judges of Israel. 
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Carthage. Hence the people, by degrees, acquired an over- 
powering influence. The consequences were, as 
might be expected, fatal: For, during the second 
sad third Punic wars, every thing was referred to 
the populace ; while in Rome, on the contrary, the 
senatorial influence was in full vigour; and thus, 
as Polybius remarks, (book vi.) ma Romans, even 
after their severe defeats, by means of their good go- 
vernment, 2 Bsacverbas xarws, recovered, and were fi- 
nally victorious. 

The cen- The centumvirate consisted of an hundred and four 
tumvirate. persons, elected from the senate; they seem to have 
had extensive power, though confined, as Aristo- 
tle (abi sup. see also Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. 
iv. c. 1 55 intimates, chiefly to affairs of a judicial na- 
ture. They were, as we Spl seen above, (Justin,) 
appointed, in the first instance, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the conduct of their N 8575 in an un- 
successful expedition; and though their power after- 
wards was considerably enlarged, this seems to have 
been their principal business. Aristotle compares 
them to the Ephori at Sparta; but it will appear, 
that the tribunal which we shall next consider has a 
The quin- better title to this comparison. The quinquevirate 
quevirate. consisted of five men, selected from the centumvirate, 
‘possessed almost of despotic authority. Their pri- 
vileges are imperfectly known, but they seem to have 
been almost unlimited. They had cognizance of all 
affairs, whether of a public or of a private nature, and 
appear to have constituted a court of appeal in the 
last resort ſor all causes. It is not certain whether 
the office was perpetual. They not only had the 
power of filling up the vacancies in their own body; 
but we learn from Aristotle, that they chose those 
persons who composed the tribunal of the centumvi- 

rate. 
Subordi- The principal offices in the executive government 
nate magis- of Carthage were, the praetor, the quæstor, and the 
* censor; titles which seem to have been given by the 
Roman historians, from the analogy of their duties 

to the same officers in their own constitution.“ 
Remains of Of the system of Carthaginian legislation very in- 
the code of considerable traces remain; and those are important 
laws. only as they throw light on the manners of the peo- 
ple.—Diodorus mentions a law of a very long dura- 
tion, that those children alone who were nobly born 
should be sacrificed to Saturn. This had fallen into 
disuse, but was revived on an occasion of great pub- 
lic emergency, ( Diodorus, lib. xx.) when two hun- 
dred children of the best families were offered at 
once to atone for the neglect. Some other laws re- 
gulating the popular superstitions are preserved. In- 
deed it is most singular, that of the very few frag- 


ments that remain to us, there is not one but is cal 


culated, in some degree, to confirm the belief that 
Carthage must have been immersed in the most de- 
grading barbarism. Even so late as the time of the 


elder Dionysius; we find that a law was made, (Jus. 
tin, book xx. o. 5.) probibiting every inhabitant of 
Carthage from learning either to write or to speak 


Greek. However, this absurd law must have been 


in a very short time either repealed or weglected, as 
Hannibal seems to have been eminently skilled in that 


lan guage. a 


ccounts are preserved of several very peculiar Peculiar — 
customs which prevailed among the Carthaginians, customs. 


In any great public calamity, the city was hung with 
black; this took place more than once. Its inhabi- 


tants fed on the flesh of dogs till the time of Darius 
Hystaspes, who interfered to pore the continuance 


of this practice, and stipulated that their compliance 
in this point should be a condition of his entering into 
alliance with them; as also, that they should cease 
to offer human sacritices, and that they should burn 
instead of burying their dead. The magistrates in 
office, and the soldiers in the field, were forbidden to 
drink wine. The generals were held personally re- 
sponsible for the success of their undertakings, and 


several instances are recorded in which they were pu- 


nished for their failure with death. The populace 
and senators had distinct baths; this is mentioned by 


Valerius Maximus (lib. ix. c. 5.) in proof of the ex- 


treme arrogancy of the senate; but he gives no fur- 
ther particulars relating to it. Like the Greeks and 


Romans, they had no public inns, but strangers were 
entertained in private houses; and, like them, they 


paid uniform respect to soothsayers of all descriptions. 


It would appear that the religious worship of the Religious 
Carthaginians was taken entirely from the Phoeni- worship. 
cians; but as their frequent intercourse with the 


Greeks, especially those of Sicily, induced them to 


adopt many of their religious ceremonies, and even 
some of their deities, and, as the Greek and Roman 


writers invariably apply the names of their own dei- 
ties to the gods of foreign nations, the subject is in- 
volved in very great obscurity. : wt 

The principal deity worshipped at Carthage, as 


Diodorus informs us, was Chronius, who, according 


to Quintus Curtius, (lib. iv. c. 3.) was the same with 
Saturn. Though the Punic name of this deity is not 
known, there seems good reason to conclude, from 


the similarity of rites, and other circumstances, that 
he was the same as Moloch, or Milchom, the famous 


idol of the Ammonites, Canaanites, and other neigh- 
bouring nations, (Levit. xviii. 21. Xx. 2, 3, *) rf 
The deity uext in estimation was Urania, called, in 


the Phenician, Bellis, or Belthes. It is not easy 
to determine whether she most resembled the Venus 


or the Juno of the Greek mythology. St Austia 


seems to have considered her as the first, but Virgil 
‘distinctly asserts that she was the second. (See An. i. 


and Heyné not. in loc.) Of the subordinate deities 
little is known, and that little is unsatisfactory. The 
most celebrated was the Tyrian Hercules, whose 


Aristotle argues, that the different powers in the Carthaginian constitution must have been very nicely adjusted, and 
states, in proof, its very long continuance without a deviation into tyranny on the one side, or anarchy on the other: how- 
ever, he himself notices, that the propensity for colonization, which seems always to have existed amongst the Carthaginians, 

may, in a great degree, account for this, though it cannot be considered as a remedy applied and enforced by the laws. With 
his characteristic acuteness, he detects the fault of the Carthaginian constitution, and foretels its baneful effects 5 remarking 
that the legislature is compelled to regard property rather than merit; ¢ feovey gd, a u ] 418640 ber. 70 
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; worship extended over the coasts of Africa as far 
Saw as Cadiz, where he had a temple: * he was supposed 
pte. to preside over gold and silver, and all sorts of 

. res. JEsculapius, also, was a very — 
deity, and had a temple on the summit of the 
1 Buyria. A list of several other names is given, but 
a little is known 8 them; some are supposed 
to have been celebrated persons, to whom divine 


* N honours’ were paid. In the preamble to a trea- 
4 made with Philip of Macedon, (Polyd. lib. vii. ) 
y fon is an enumeration of many deities; among the 


rest the Au, or genius of Carthage. We cannot 
mine who is, meant by this title; it is euſſicient 
1 only to notice the fact, and to add, that the heathen 
E world looked upon these demons as intelligences of a 
1 middle nature between gods and men, as beings to 
a whom the administration of the affairs of the world 
. was creme parte 5 
8 Originally, the Carthaginian language was the 
= same as — Pheenician — ee on notwith- 
standing some little variations, caused by the distance 
from the mother country, and the incorporation with 
the neighbouring nations, it ever continued in sub- 
stance the same. An attempt has been made in mo- 
dern times, to trace in the Maltese dialect the remains 
of the ancient Punic, and with some appearance of 
probability. As to the visions of the antiquarians of 
our own day, they are much too fanciful, and foùnd- 
ed on much too narrow a basis, to detain us with a 
consideration of them. . 
Literature and science appear, during every period 
of their history, to have been at a very low ebb among 
the Carthaginians. Even the names of their writers 
have perished with their works. + However, it should 
be remembered, that the Romans exercised the most 
severe cruelty, in destroying not only the public ar- 
chives, but almost every thing which the Punic writers 
had produced, which bore any appearance of general li- 
terature or history. But though this is sufficient to 
account for the total disappearance of the works of 
Carthaginian writers, we are not authorised to con- 
clude, on the other hand, that they ever were very 
numerous, or very celebrated. In fact, it does not 
National appear that the Carthaginians at any time. were a re- 
character. fined or a literary people. In the first ages of their 
. history, their character is stained by traits of the 
ssest barbarism ; and this was afterwards modified, 
rather than subdued, by commerce and its attendant 
luxury. Plutarch represents them as uniformly of a 
morose and saturnine disposition, utterly averse to 
any thing which had the appearance of wit, raillery, 
or refinement. They seem to have been deeply tinc- 
tured with all the worst vices. of a trading nation. 


State of li- 
terature. 


ip in Asia. 


want of fidelity. To Himileo and Hanno, 
of the western shores of Europe and Africa. 


date. Vid. Salinas. ad Solin. p. 1330, et seg... 
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They were tyrannical and cruel; sordid, and prover- Carthage, 

bially faithless; and though we must be inclined to 7 

receive with caution the accounts which their impla- 

cable enemies, the Romans, have left us, yet the 

whole tenor of their history is so uniform in this re- 
resentation of them, that we are compelled to be- 

lieve it, or to suppose the historians guilty of incre- 

dible malice, united with the most successful ingenui- 

ty. In turning to the brighter parts of 2 — 

ter, we are first attracted by their acknowledged skill 

in the mechanical arts. This, in all probability, they 

derived from their Tyrian ancestors ; and we require 

no farther proof of their very great excellence, than 

the factithat, even at Rome, any singular invention, 

or curious piece of workmanship, was called, by wa 

of eminence, Punic. Thus we find Valerius Maxi- 

mus (lib. vii. c. 5.) speaking of the Lectuli Punicani, 

Plautus of the Laterne Punice, and Cato (de Re 

Rustica) applies the epithet to a great number of 


thin ey f ; 
8 "Their army was composed entirely of mercenaries, Constitu- 
Polybius (lib. i.) gives a, most sensible and eloquent tionoftheir 
enumeration of the evils of this system; and the we 
acute historian of the Roman republic remarks, g 
„That the Carthaginians were among the few na- 
tions of the world who had the ingenuity, or rather 
the misfortune, to make war without becoming mili- 
tary; and who could be successful abroad while they 
were liable to become a prey to the meanest invader 
at home.“ Hannibal stands almost a solitary ex- 
ample of a Carthaginian e Le knows 
ledge in military science; only a short time before, 
his countrymen had been compelled to have recourse 
to the Grecian skill and discipline. 1s 
Their marine was most deservedly celebrated. Marine.. 
Polybius (lib. vi.) does not hesitate to prefer it to 
that of any other nation in the world. The extreme 
attention which was paid to it, may be inferred from 
the description of the naval arsenal which we have 
given above. There are no means of ascertaining 
exactly the number of ships at any time actually fit 
for service; probably the Cothon was capable of re- 
ceiving their whole navy. | 
In commerce and navigation they were, beyond Navigation 
all question, unrivalled. Their mariners were per- and com- 
fectly acquainted with all the ports of the Mediter- merce. 
ranean, To the East their discoveries were extend- 
ed as far as any other nation, and to the West they 
seem to have penetrated farther than their rivals pre- 
sumed to follow them. In addition to their own ex- 
port of staple manufactures, utensils, naval stores, 
and the purple dye { which is so celebrated, they 


appear to have possessed the carrying trade of the 


For an account of this deity, and his name, Melcartes, see Newton’s Chronology, p. 110, 111. 
+ The om Hannibal is said to have been skilled in the Greek language, and to have written a history of Manlius Vulso’s 


Mago, another celebrated general, w a treatise on agriculture, in 28 books. Cicero speaks of him with praise. 
Orator. lib. i. 249.) Varro relates 80 were Wel into Greek = shat te 
senate, by a public decree, directed the translation of them into Latin. 

Philinus, though born at Agrigentum in Sicily, is spoken of as a Carthaginian historian. Polybius complains greatly of his 

both Carthaginian commanders, the ancients were indebted for the best accounts 


by Dionysius Uticensis ; and Columella, that the 


_Clitomachus, the successor of Carneades in the philosophical chair at Athens, was a Carthaginian by birth: cicero * 
highly of him, (Acad Quest Hb. iv. 99. Pista? Ouse lib. iii. 547 * a Carthaginian by speaks 
re the Tyrian; it was of a deeper tint; the Tyrian was of the colour of an unripe 
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-commercial advantages. let f 
inhabitants formed no part of the motives which in- 


world. Their skill in the management of commer- 
cial affairs is evinced by the account which Herodo- 
tus gives of their mode of barter with the Libyans, 
which was conducted with the greatest delicacy, and 
the most scrupulous honesty. (Herod. book iv.) 
The colonial system of the Carthaginians’ seems to 
have been conducted in complete subservience to their 
The want of an outlet for 


duced them to enter so largely on this system. The 
colonies were in most cases supported merely by a 
governor and a few followers, whom idleness, politi- 
cal discontents, or a love of change tempted from 
their native country. Carthage received the rude 

roduce of Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, and exported 


in return its own manufactures, and those oriental 


commodities of which it formed the natural entre- 
pot. The colonies, after defraying their own ex- 
pences, remitted the surplus revenue to Carthage, 
and their trade was confined exclusively to the mo- 
ther country. An acute writer of our own day, 
(Brougham, Colonial Policy); has remarked, that the 
history of this monopoly exactly resembles that of 


the European nations who have colonised America. 


Polybius has preserved to us two treaties between 
Carthage and Rome, in which the progress of this 
monopolising spirit is distinctly to be traced. In 
the first, trading vessels have free access to all ports, 
both of the African continent and the colonies. By 
the second treaty, this privilege is confined to Car- 


rhage itself and to the ports of Sicily, but the Ro- 
mans are absolutely debarred from Africa Propria 


and Sardinia, unless driven by stress of weather, in 
which case their stay is limited to five days. A sin- 
gular clause is inserted, which bears a close analogy 
to the modern questions concerning goods contra- 
band of war. If any Roman shall receive wa- 
ter or stores from a Carthaginian port, or any part of 
the provincial territory of Carthage, he is bound not 


to turn them against the republic or her allies.“ 


Having thus noticed what is most important and 
peculiar relative to Carthage, its domestic policy, 
and external relations, we resume our summary view 
of its history: premising, that of those circumstances 
which are not important either in themselves or their 
consequences, our sketch will be slight and rapid, in 
order that we may be enabled more fully to describe 
events of superior importance. 


The site of the infant colony appears to have been 
admirably ‘chosen, and the new city flourished so ra- 
pidly, that Jarbas, a native prince, was induced to 
make himself master of it. He desired that ten of 
the most noble Carthaginians should be sent to him 
as ambassadors; to these he proposed himself as the 
suitor of Dido, and having induced them by threats 
and promises.to enter into his views, he dismissed 
them, By an artifice. they procured from Dido a 
promise to comply with their wishes; but she, to 
avoid the fulfilment of the contract, and the imputa- 
tion of slighting the memory of her first husband, 
Sichæus, devoted herself to a voluntary death. 
This is Justin's account, avd it evidently differs not 
a little from that which Virgil has given us. Much 
discussion has been employed to reconcile these dif- 
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ferences; and Sir Isaac Newton (Chronol. p. 65.) 
seems inclined to favour Virgil’s statement, from 
the idea that he might have had access to the ar- 
chives of Carthage; and the arguments he brings 
forward, seem to render the statement that Dido and 
Aneas were contemporaries, more probable than the 
learned in general are willing to allow. However, 
the reasoning is far from conclusive, and we shall be 
content in this, and in all other instances, to follow 
the chronology of Blair, who places the destrue- 
tion of Troy 408 years before the first Olympiad, 
(B. C. 1184,) while he brings the foundation of Car- 
thage about 300 years later (B. C. 869.) : 
How long the monarchical form of government 
continued at Carthage, we have no means of ascer- 
taining, nor are we acquainted with any of the cir- 
eumstances which befel the infant state. There is a 
chasm in the history of the Carthaginians of no less 
than three hundred years. Their progress in this inter- 
val could not have been slow; for from the first notice 
we have of their existence as a people in the ancient 
historians, (Herod. in Clio. Thucyd. lib. i. p. 11.) 
we find them in alliance with the Tuscans, bringing 
forward a fleet of 120 sail, and combating with the 
Phoczans, who had settled in the island of Corsica, 
in their pragress from Asia to the southern shores of 
France. (B.C. 539.) The Phocæans were victo- 
rious; but Herodotus intimates, that the victory was 
in the end greatly detrimental to their interests: At 
about this period also, the Carthaginians, as Justin 
informs us, (lib. xxiii. c. 7.) engaged in war with 
the neighbouring African princes, in which they 
were victorious by the skill and bravery of their ge- 
neral, Maleus, or as Vossius would correct it, Mal- 
chus. Under the command of the same general, they 


made, for the first time, a descent on Sicily, and Sicily, 


subjugated a great part of the island. This event 
supplies a convincing proof, that they had now be- 
gun to be animated by that spirit of enterprise which 
afterwards rendered them so remarkable. Elated by 


their success in this instance, they proceeded to carry dinia. 


their victorious arms into Sardinia; though it ap- 
pears that at the same time they were agitated by 
domestic discussions, and wasted by a most destruc- 
tive pestilence. The attempt, however, was unsuc- 
cessful, Malchus was defeated by the Sardinians, and 
lost nearly the half of his forces, The citizens, en- 
raged at his failure, indignantly pronounced a sen- 
tence of banishment against the general and all the sur- 
viving soldiers. The army, in the first instance, were 


‘contented with remonstrating against the injustice of 


this proceeding; but finding these remonstrances in- 
effectual, they embarked at once for Africa, advan- 
ced towards the city, and, having called the gods to 
witness that they were unwillingly driven toadopt these 
extreme measures, they held it closely invested. The 
senate and people now began to repent the folly and 
injustice of their proceedings, and were eager to come 
to an accommodation. At this time Curtalo, the 
general’s only son, happened to return from Tyre, 
whither he had been sent to convey a tenth part of 
the Sicilian spoils as an offering to the Tyrian Her- 
cules. Him they made their mediator, and he pro- 
ceeded on his mission, clad in his robes, as priest of 
Hercules. His father, after rebuking him for his 
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vain | and for his disobedience in refusing to 
join Hi n. the first instance, ordered him to be cru- 
cified, The citizens, dismayed by this act of reso- 
lute severity, surrendered immediately, and gave 
themselves up to the conqueror’s mercy. He con- 
tented himself with ordering for execution ten of the 
senators, by whose advice the late violent resolutions 
had been undertaken. Thus peace was restored ; 
but Malchus, soon after being suspected of aiming at 
the sovereign authority, was put to death, 

The Carthaginian power was now rapidly increa- 
sing; for Herodotus informs us, (lib. iii.) that Cam- 
byses, in the sixth year of his reign, was desirous of 
making an expedition against Carthage, but he was 
— to abandon his design, because the Phœ- 
nicians refused their co-operation, alleging in excuse, 
their intimate connection with the Carthaginian peo- 
ple. (Polyb. lib. iii.) In the first year after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, (B.C. 509.) the Carthaginians 
sent ambassadors to Rome, and concluded a treaty 
The objects of this treaty, as we 
were purely commercial; and its 
regulations are in the highest degree curious and im- 
portant. It is preserved to us by Polybius, who 


’ professes to have copied it from an ancient document 


nian power in that island, which appears to have been 


Embassy 
from Darius 


*. 8. 495. 


-dog’s flesh; and from the practice 
“tate — 


as from the situation of their own affairs, 


‘ginians, 


existing in his time. The treaty appears to have for 
its object the entire exclusion of the Romans from 
any connection with the richer and more fertile parts 
of the Carthaginian territories, whilst it leaves ope 

the colonies and the capital. The successor of Mal- 
chus in his influence and office was Mago, the founder 
of that most powerful family from which sprang the 
illustrious Hannibal. Justin (lib. xxx. c. I.) has 
transmitted to us the most favourable character of 
him: under his auspices the affairs of Carthage flou- 
rished both at home and abroad, and its army was for 
the ſirst time reduced to a state of discipline and sub- 
ordination. His two sons, Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
ear, succeeded to his power in the state. Under 
these leaders, a war was begun with the Sardinians, 
probably with a view of confirming the Carthagi- 


but imperfectly established; however, they seem not 
to have made good their object; for Hasdrubal was 

in, and we have no account of the success of his 
forces. It must have been about spe time (B. C. 
495.) that Darius Hystaspes sent that embassy to 
ge, of which we have before made mention. 

was to reduce the Carthaginians to abstain 
uman sacrifices; from the custom of eating 

entombin 

dead. He added a request, that they — 
co-operate in the war he then meditated against 
Greece. It is in Justin only that we find an account 


Ats obj 
from 


of these various circumstances; and he neglects to 


inform us on what pretext the Persian king thus 
ventured to interfere in the domestic. policy of an in- 
dependent state. He adds, that the Carthaginians 
were eager to comply with the former stipulations, 


„ they were 


pares 


compelled to decline taking any part in the war. 


Some years afterwards, the Grecian colonies in 
Sicily, finding themselves harassed by the Cartha 
applied for assistance to the partans, (Jus- 


tin, lib. xix. e application was fruitless; never- 
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theless Gelo, who had (B. C. 491.) obtained the sove- Carthage, 


reignty in Syracuse, not only made resistance to their 
aggrandizement, but even extended his own dominions. 


— — 
B. C. 491. 


he embassy of Darius, mentioned above, seems Alliance 
to have produced some effect ; for, in the third year with 


of his successor Xerxes, (B. C. 483. 
rod. lib. vii.; Diodorus, lib. xi.) an alliance offensive 
and defensive entered into between the two states, in 
which it is stipulated, that the Carthaginians should 
invade Sicily with all their forces, at the same time 
that Xerxes proceeded, with all the strength of the 
Persian empire, to attack Greece itself. 

In pursuance of these engagements, the Cartha- 
ginians made vast preparations for the war, Xerxes 
supplied them with immense sums of money; yet the 
armament was so enormous, that three years elapsed 


x 
we find (He- e 
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before it was completely equipped. All things being Expedition 
at last in readiness, they set sail with an army of against 


300,000 men, principally mercenaries, a fleet of more Gelo, 


than two thousand ships of war, and three thousand 
transports. The commander of this mighty force 
was (according to Justin,) the same Hamilcar, bro- 
ther to Hasdrubal, and son of Mago, of whom we 
have before spoken ; but Herodotus calls his father 
Hanno, The fleet was partially scattered by a storm, 
and the commander’s baggage was entirely lost ; 
which the Carthaginians, with their characteristic 
superstition, considered as ominous of the misfortunes 
which ensued. They landed at Panormus, and af- 


ter three days rest advanced to Himera. Hamilcar Defeat at 


prosecuted the siege with great vigour: he was at- Himerz. 


tacked in his trenches by the combined forces of the 
Sicilians, under Gelo and Theron; the former of 
whom had lately usurped the supreme authority at 
Syracuse, the latter at Agrigentum. The battle 
was severely contested, but it ended in the complete 
annihilation of the Carthaginian army. According 
to the statement of the historians, not less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand were killed, and the re- 
mainder compelled to surrender at discretion. Ha- 
milcar perished with his troops. Herodotus gives a 
very ne account of the manner of his 
death. He describes him, as employing himself dur- 
ing the action in heaping up human victims; and 
when he found the battle was irrecoverably lost, he 
himself rushed into the midst of the flames. The 
loss of the Carthaginians was not confined to their 


land forces, the conquerors quickly made themselves 


masters of the fleet; twenty ships which had been 
left afloat, set sail for Carthage, but were lost iu the 
passage, so that only a single boat escaped to tell the 
news. It should be observed, that Herodotus (lib. 
vil.) gives another account of the cause of this war, 
which he said he received from the Sicilian writers of 
his time. This would represent the war as under- 


taken for the purpose of restoring one Terillus, who 


had been ejected trom Himera by Theron the tyrant 
of Agrigentum. This might perhaps have been one 
of the collateral motives, but it is surely in itself in- 
adequate to account for the magnitude of the Car- 
i op preparations, 


o conducted himself with great moderation; Treaty 


he granted peace to the | 


silver towards 4 expences of the war; and second- 


aginians, on the very with€¢To. 
_easy conditions that they should pay 2000 talents of 
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Carthage. ly, that they should build two temples, * in which 
— — che tablets containing the conditions of the treaty 
might be consecrated ; and thirdly, that they should 
cease to offer human sacrifices. 

When the Carthaginians began to look abroad 
after this terrible overthrow, their attention was again 
attracted towards Sicily. A dispute between the 
cities of Egista and Selinus supplied them with a pre- 
text. Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, (Dio- 
dorus, lib. xiii.) who was at this time one of the Suf- 
fetes, had ascendency in their commonwealth, and 
under his command they again hazarded all their 
force, upon the chances of a Sicilian campaign. He 

B. C. 409. landed (B. C. 409,) near the promontory of Lily- 
beum, and advanced to Selinus, which, after a vi- 
gorous resistance, he took by assault. He appears 
to have treated this city with an excess of barbarity, 
which even Carthaginian ferocity does not prepare 


Capture us to expect. Sixteen thousand of the inhabitants 
and de- . 

struction of Were put to the sword, five thousand were carried 
Selinus, captives, and the miserable remainder escaped 


awa 

2 Az ne The city itself was utterly destroy- 

And of Hi- ed. Himera was his next object, not only from its 

ee importance, and from its unvarying animosity to the 

- Carthaginians, but as it was the scene of his grand- 
father’s overthrow, he was eager to subdue it. The 
citizens made a most desperate but ineffectual resist- 
ance. Diodorus has given minute details of this siege, 
which are highly curious, as they afford information 
of the state of military science at this period. The 
city experienced the same fate as Selinus; and Han- 
nibal, leaving a small body of troops to assist the con- 
federates, before the conclusion of the year returned 
to Carthage, where he was received with the most 
distinguished honour. _ 

The Carthaginians were so elated with their recent 
success, that they seriously meditated the conquest 
of the whole island of Sicily. They made the greatest 
preparation for this renewed attack ; and having join- 
ed Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, in commission with 
Hannibal, who, from his age aud infirmities, was un- 
equal to the various duties of the chief command, the 
expedition set forth. 


heir first object was n a od second 
e 


only to Syracuse. (Diod. Sic. lib. xiii.) The Sicili- 
ans had not been negligent in their preparations to 
oppose this formidable invasion ; in consequence, the 
Carthaginian generals had scarcely time to form the 
siege, before they were attacked by a force which the 
Syracusans sent to the assistance of their allies, un- 
der the command of Daphneus. Hamilcar detached 
a force to oppose them, but they were completely 
worsted; and, had the garrison availed themselves of 
the opportunity, the whole army might have been 
completely destroyed. They bad reason to repent 
of this negligence ; for Hamilcar, having corrupted a 
part of the garrison, and received information that 
the remainder were distracted by jealousies and dis- 
sensions, carried the place by storm; and, as usual, 
put the inhabitants to the sword, and pillaged the 
whole city. ; 

The Syracusans now began to contemplate with 


Agrigen- 
tum 1s 
taken, 


* Raleigh has made a curious mistake in his account of this treaty, he has translated the word yags ships, instead of. 


temples, a 
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alarm the progress which the Carthaginians had made. Carthage. 
The Gone ‘dissensions which ed in conse- — ae 
quence of this alarm, gave Dionysius an opportunity * 
of assuming the sovereign power. Hamilcarnextpro- | 
ceeded to ravage the territories of Camarina and Gela. Likewise 
He laid siege to the last city, and Dionysius in vain aud Gels. _ 
endeavoured to relieve it. The inhabitants, by a suc- S 
cessful artifice, escaped, and left the city to the mercy ag 
of the conqueror. Camarina shared the same fate; 
but Hamilcar finding his army weakened, partly by 
the cruelties of war, and partly by a destructive pes- 
tilence, offered terms of peace to the conquered. 
The offer was gladly accepted by’ Dionysius, and a Treaty 
treaty was immediately concluded. The terms were, with Dio, 
that Carthage should retain all her conquests in full "YS 
sovereignty, except Gela and Camarina, for which 
she was to receive tribute. The independence of the 
other Sicilian states was stipulated, and the authority 
of Dionysius was completely acknowledged. That 
crafty tyrant availed himself of this interval of re- 
pose, to strengthen his power at home. Having 
freed himself from all who could oppose his inordinate 
ambition, he again turned his thoughts to wiping off - 
the stain which his reputation had received by the 7 4 
success of Hamilcar. As soon as he had strengthen- 
ed the fortifications of Syracuse, he began to collect 
from every quarter all that could be necessary for his 
naval and military equipments. Diodorus has given 
us a minute detail of these preparations, and they ap- 
pear to have been most formidable. When he was 
ready to take the field, Dionysius convened the se- 
nate of Syracuse, and announced his intention of at- 
tacking the Carthaginians instantly, without any pre- : 
vious declaration of war. The assembly were indu- Treachery 
ced to enter into his views, and in consequence the of Diony- 
persons and property of all the Carthaginians, who, us. 
upon the faith of treaties, were resident in the Sicilian 
states, were at once abandoned to the fury and avarice 
of the populace. The first account of these affairs 
was conveyed to Carthage by a message from 
Dionysius.himself. The city was then wasted by the 
plague, but the wonted spirit of the inhabitants was 
not abated. They distributed several sums of money 
for the purpose 81 procuring troops, and dispatched 
orders to their garrisons in Sicily to be vigilant in 
watching the motions of Dionysius, and appointed 
Himilco commander in chief of their forces. 4 
Dionysius, in pursuance of the plan he had laid His pro- 
down, without waiting for an answer from Carthage, ceedingu 
at once attacked Motya, a celebrated Carthaginian 
colony, near Mount Eryx. He succeeded in carry- 
ing the place by surprise. The resistance of the in- 
habitants and garrison was, as usual, most obstinate. 
Sieges were at this time seldom undertaken with any 
other view than that of plunder. In consequence, 
the garrison was always roused to that excess of va- Takes M 
lour which is the natural result of despair. Capitu- a. 
lation was invariably followed by indiscriminate og 
lage, and the most dreadful slaughter. There is, be- 
sides, something in the circumstances of a siege 
which, beyond all other motives, gives birth to the 


most obstinate valour. Every age and every country 1 
4 
* | 
= 
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produce its examples of this; and it may safely A peace of nine years continuance followed which Carthage, 


— 


8 
ann 
. 


m3 
er 


can 
be asserted, that were it not for the celebrated sieges, 
of which we have authentic accounts, we should still 


ps Sara to what extent men are capable of acting 


su * ‘ . 

The 8 undismayed by this inauspi- 
cious beginning, maintained the war with their usual 
. After several alterations of good fortune, 
both by sea and land, Ilimilco so far succeeded in 
recovering from the effects of the first blow receiv- 
ed in the war, as to invest Syracuse with a large army. 
He had already possessed himself of the suburb of 
Acradina, and had suffered himself to be elated by 
the warmest expectations of complete success ; when 
a pestilential fever, perhaps the most malignant re- 
corded in history, broke out among his forces. Ina 
very short time it carried off not less than 150,000 
men. Dionysius, apprised of the miserable state to 
which they were reduced, made a most vigorous sally, 
possessed himself of the Carthaginian approaches, 
and burned a great part of their fleet. Himilco, re- 


_ duced to extremity, came to a private agreement with 
Dionysius. 


For three hundred talents he obtained 
permission to depart in the night to Africa, with all 
the citizens of Carthage. The miserable remains of 
the confederate forces, with all their baggage and 


stores of their camp, were abandoned to the con- 


queror. (Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. ; Justin. lib. xix. c. 2.) 


_ Diodorus has left us a most minute account of the 
symptoms which accompanied this most horrible dis- 
order. It is not easy to understand whether it was 
communicated by infection from Africa, or whether 
it was caused by any temporary and local circum- 
stances ; patel by the latter, as the army was en- 


camped in the midst of a swampy unwholesome coun- 


try ; and it is mentioned, that the heats at the time, 
when the pestilence broke out, were greater than had 
ever been known. 
Carthage was overwhelmed with despair at the 
news of this dreadful disaster. Himilco, with the 
wretched companions of his misery, was received 
every where with tears, and groans, and every ex- 


not stop here. Their African allies, enraged to 
hear that their countrymen had been abandoned 
to the mercy of the enemy, while the Cartha- 

inian citizens had returned to their homes, resolved 
to revenge the injury. They collected an army of 
200,000 men, with which they marched to Carthage. 
The sudden lg, oe feng which had atin them 
bes ats N ily for the Carthaginians quickly sub- 
sided ; want of eee . and 
the whole force very soon melted away, without ef- 
fecting any thing of importance. 

The Pg: rig still struggled to maintain their 
footing in Sicily. Within two years they had assem- 
bled another army, which they entrusted to the com- 
mand of Mago. Dionysius drew him into a snare; 
and the Carthaginians, reduced to extreme distress 
from the want of supplies, were saved only by a se- 
dition which arose in the Sicilian camp. A treaty 
ensued precisely the same with the last, except that 


the town of Taurominium was ceded to Dionysius. 


was again broken by the restless ambition of Diony- 
sius ; another sanguinary war succeeded, and after it, 
as usual, a hollow and suspicious sage At length 
death relieved the Carthaginians from this implacable 


debauch. He was succeeded by his son in the 
vernment of Syracuse. (Diod, Sic. lib. . ‘ 
Habitual indolence induced the younger Dionysius 
to maintain the peace inviolable, so long, #8 his influ- 
ence continued ; but the Syracusans being torn by 
intestine commotions, the Carthaginians persuaded 
themselves that they had a good opportunity of ac- 
complishing A e object, the reduction of 
the whole island. (Plut. in Vit. Timol. Diod. Sic.) 
The Syracusans applied to Corinth for assistance, 
from which state they were supplied with a body of 
troops under the command of the celebrated Timo- 


leon. (B. C. 341.) It would be some relief to the B. C. 34). 


mind, wearied with contemplating this unvarying se- 
ries of cruelty and perfidy, if it could dwell tor a 
short time on the character of this illustrious person ; 
but the limits of this work forbid it. 


Timoleon, though opposed by a superior force, Expedition 
made good his landing in Sicily, at Taurominium. of - 
a) ity 
cily. 


Andromachus, the father of Timaeus the celebrated 
historian of Sicily, then possessed that doubtful sort 
of authority at Tauromiuium, which the ancient his- 
torians describe under the general name of alyranny; 
by which they, for the most part, intend to siguity 
an ascendency in the public 2 obtained and pre- 
served only by the weight of talents and personal 
character, which 3 the laws, while it affect - 
ed to act in subservieney to them. In the common- 
wealth of Greece, instances of this sort of authority 
are continually occurring. It supplies an unanswer- 
able argument against the theories of the speculative 
republican, when we find the democracies of Greece, 
each in its turn, yielding to this kind of authymty ; 
and Rome, in every — ot hazard and public calami- 
ty, compelled to have recourse to the necessary but pe- 
rilous authority. of a dictator. The nature of this ty- 


Himilco Pression of grief. Not being able to endure the bit- ranny seems to have depended on the personal cha- 
returns to terness of ‘his misfortunes, he determined not to racter of him who possessed it. Nothing could have 
Carthage. survive it. But the distresses of Carthage did been more hateful than the authority which Diony- 


sius exercised, whilst the sway of Andromachus, in 
his city Taurominium, seems to have been most gen- 
tle, and most salutary. He governed, says Plutarch, 

rere) with justice, and according to law. The 

arthaginians threatened Andromachus with their 
vengeance, unless he dismissed Timoleon from his 
territories, (Plut. in Vit. Timol.) Plutarch has 
preserved the form of the menace, which is so strik- 
ing, and so characteristic of those oriental manners, 
with which the Carthaginians were still imbued, that 
it should not be passed over. The messenger stretch- 
ed out his hand with the palm upward, and then 
turned it over, implying that ‘aurominium should be 
treated in the same manner, _Andromachus appears 
to have estimated the menace as it deserved: he 


‘steadily adhered to the party which he had espoused; 


and thus gave occasion to that rapid and glorious 

career which places Timoleon amongst the most ce- 

lebrated commanders of antiquity, 8 by the 

rapidity of Timoleon's first movements, the Cartha- 
4 
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Dionysius. 
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foe. Dionysius was carried off by the effects of a 111, death. 
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plunder of their wealthy camp. 
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ginian commander abandoned his cause with inglori- 
ous precipitation. He returned to Carthage, where, 

finding the tide of popular opinion strong against him, 

he put an end to his life. (Plut. ubi sup.) In the 

following year, the ‘Carthaginians exerted their ut- 

most strength to crush the cena nee power of Ti- 

moleon, and recover their former influence in Sicily. 

Seventy thousand land forces, two hundred ships of 

war, and a thousand transports, with a vast equip- 

ment of military stores, were entrusted to the care of 
Asdrubal and Hamilcar. Timoleon had not passed 

the interval in idleness, the art of war was progres- 

sively becoming more an object of attention amongst 

the Grecians, and Timoleon was one of those who 

had most successfully cultivated it. His forces 

scarcely amounted to 7000, and even these were 

greatly weakened by desertion as the season advan- 

ced. Thearmies met near the river Crimisus, and the 

Carthaginians had now to experience, for the first 

time, the inefficacy of their numbers, when opposed 

to a general of disciplined valour and consummate skill. 
(B. C. 340.) Their immense army met with a com- 
plete overthrow. Ten thousand were left in the field 
of battle, and the conquerors were enrithed by the 
Disconcerted as 
they were by these 3 overthrows, the Cartha- 
ginians still made a shew of renewing their efforts; 
but their preparations seem to have been continued 
only for the purpose of giving effect to a negociation 

which they had already entered upon with Timoleon. 
A peace was the consequence, of which the most im- 
portant condition was, that the river Lycus should 

in future be the boundary of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory in Sicily ; and the Carthaginians pledged them- 
Selves to abstain from all fiteHterende with the inde- 
pendent states of Sicily. It is to this period we must 
refer the attempt of Hanno to subvert the constitu- 
tion of Carthage, and institute arbitrary power. 

Justin (lib. xxi. c. 4.) gives us the account at some 
length ; but, as is common to him, the narrative is 
obscure and inconsistent. Hanno's plan was to as- 
semble the whole senate, on pretext of assisting to 
celebrate his daughter's marriage, and by mixing 
poison with their ‘wine to destroy them all. The 

plot was discovered’; but as he was too powerful for 
the senate to dare at once to punish him, they con- 

tented themselves with counteracting his scheme, by 
passing a law to regulate the expence and magni- 
licence of wedding feasts. Hanno, finding that sus- 
picion was awakened, retired with 20,000 of his slaves 
to his country seat; he afterwards yielded to the su- 
perior forces seut out against him, and expiated his 
infatuated ambition by a cruel death. 

The attention of the whole world was now excited 
by the surprising successes of Alexander. (Justin, 
ib. xxix. c. 6.) Carthage could not regard them 
with indifference ; the destruction of Tyre, and the 
‘transfer of its commercial greatness to Alexandria, 
which it was boasted would speedily become the em- 
porium of the world, excited their fears Test the for- 
ces Which had overrun the whole East should be turn- 
"ed to their shores, and that Africa should be called 
upon to cope with those veteran troops which Asia 
had in vain endeavoured to resist. They adopted a 
scheme “not unworthy of their national character. 
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They selected one Hamilcar, (surnamed Rhodanus,) Carthage. 
a man eminent for his eloquence and skill in negocia- “" 

tion, who, representing himself as an exile from his dene ri 
native country, procured, through the intervention of e 
Parmenio, an introduction to Alexander, and obtain- ; 
ed permission to accompany him in all his expeditions. 
He was thus enabled to do his country signal service, 
by communicating all Alexander’s plans, and appears 
to have managed this most difficult duty with the ut- 
most address; nevertheless his barbarous and ungrate- 
ful country requited him by a cruel death, upon a 
charge that he had failed to do all that was in his 

ower. N 

After a few years, we find the Carthaginians again 
‘embroiled in the affairs of Sicily. 2 

Agathocles, (Justin, lib. xxil. e. 1. Diod. Sic. lib. 
xix. sub init.) by an almost singular union of courage, end 
artifice, and good fortune, had raised himself from ;, de 
the lowest condition to the sovereignty of Syracuse. 4 
But this unhoped-for advancement failed to satisfy 
his ambition. By degrees he contrived to make him- 
self master of the Grecian dependencies in Sicily, and 
now threatened to become to the Carthaginians a 
more formidable opponent than they had hitherto 
been called on to encounter. In the first instance, 
his cause had been espoused by the Carthaginian 
commander in Sicily; but the senate quickly saw the 
impolicy of this conduct, and found that they were 
fanning a flame by which themselves would in the 
énd be consumed. 

They determined to strengthen their forces in Si- 
cily ; a considerable reinforcement was therefore dis- 
patched, but the fleet was overtaken by a storm, and 
many ships of war and transports were lost. Notwith- _ 
standing this severe reverse, the Carthaginian general 
found himself at the head of 40,000 foot, 108 5000 
horse. With these he succeeded in defeating Aga- 
thocles near Himera, (B. C. 309). Their success in this 
engagement was principally owing, as Diodorus (lib. 
22. informs us, to the skill of the slingers from the 
Balearic Isles. This victory involved many import- 
ant consequences. All the 1 places yielded 
to the conqueror, and Agathocles, in despair, shut 
himself up in Syracuse. The Carthaginians invested 
the place with their whole force; when Agathocles, 
finding himself deprived of all resources, and on the 
point of falling into the enemies“ hands, adopted the 
spirited and almost incredible determination of carry- 
ing the war at once into Africa, ‘The mouth of the 
harbour was closely blockaded by the Carthaginian 
fleet, yet Agathocles watched his opportunity so art- 
fully, and availed himself of circumstances so adroit- 
ly, that he managed to elude their vigilance, and 
‘sailed straight for Africa. ‘The Carthaginian admi- 
ral was not slow in the pursuit, but did not come 
up with the Syracusan fleet till they were in sight of 
the African coast. A partial engagement ensued, 
‘but Agathocles was not to be diverted from his main 
‘object ; he made good his landing, and then, under 
‘pretence of fulfilling a vow he had made to Ceres 
‘and Proserpine, he set fire to his ships. (Justin. xxu. 
and Diod. xx.) 

The consternation at Carthage, when the news of 
this descent of Agathocles arrived, was excessive. 
“The flower of their army ‘was in Sicily ; their city 
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was wholly unprepared for defence, and the country, 
had now for a long period been exempt from the 

nities of war, was filled with dismay and con- 
fusion. Agathocles advanced to Tunis, and ravaged 
the whole neighbourhood of Carthage. In this con- 
juncture, Hanno and Bomilcar were appointed to 
command the forces, which had been hastily brought 


together; and eager to check the tyrant’s destruc- 
tive ravages, then, instantly took the field. They 


advanced with no small confidence, for their army 
consisted of forty thousand, while that of Agathocles 
did not amount to fourteen thousand men. This 
confidence was their destruction; they were routed. 
Hanno was slain, and Bomilcar, with difficulty, drew 
off the shattered remains of his army. Diodorus at- 
tributes this discomfiture in a great degree to the 
treachery of Bomilcar, who covertly aimed at the 
sovereign authority, and who wished to convert this 
invasion of Agathocles into an.instrument for effect- 
ing his design. 

4 citizens of Carthage were extremely disheart- 
ened by the result of this engagement, as they per- 


suaded themselves that the tutelar deities of their 


5 must have taken part against them. To 
appease these offended deities, they resolyed to re - 
new their offerings to the Tyrian Hercules; and as 
hay; bee failed in the exact performances of the sa- 

i to Saturn, they made horrible atonement, by 
selecting two hundred infants of the noblest families 
for immolation ; and more than three hundred per- 
sons of both sexes voluntarily offered themselves vie- 
tims to their bloody idol. 


They then dispatched messengers to Hamilcar, 


who commanded in Sicily, requiring him to come to 
the relief of his country : he does not, however, seem 
to have been aware of the extreme urgency of the 
case, as he contented himself with dispatching 5000 
men. By pressing the siege of Syracuse, he thought 
to draw Agathocles from his purpose; but in an at- 
tempt to surprise it by night, he was slain, and his 
troops completely discomfited. 

In the mean time Agathocles had made himself 
master of all the open country, and Carthage itself 
must have fallen, had it not been for a mutiny which 
broke out in the invader’s camp. (Diod. xx.) He 
succeeded indeed in quelling the mutiny, but by it 
his efforts were crippled, and he was constrained, in- 
stead of assaulting the capital itself, to be content 
with endeavouring to detach the tributary states from 


Agathocles its interests. He contrived also to delude Ophellas, 
deceives one of Alexander's captains, who had established 
Ophellas. himself 


in Cyrenaica, to co-operate with a large army; 
promising to assist him in becoming sovereign of 
Africa. Ophellas (Diod. ubi sup.) little suspected 
the snare that was laid for him; he joined Agathocles 
with a considerable force; but Agathocles caused him 
to be assassinated, and pers the troops of Cy- 
renaica to enrol themselves under his standard. A 
transaction at this time was taking place at Carthage, 
which, if Agathocles had — timely informa- 
tion, would have enabled him to put an end to 
the war. Bomilcar, to whose treachery the loss of 
the last battle had been attributed, now began open- 
ly to avow those designs of which he was then only 
suspected. He endeavoured, with the assistance of 
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conduct to Sicily. 
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some mercenaries, Whom he had contrived to assemble, 
to get forcible possession of the chief authority in 
Carthage. His scheme was, however, frustrated, and 
he himself crucified in the midstof the forum. He 
endured his sufferings with constancy ; and 
from the cross he harangued the multitude, and up- 
braided them with their ingratitude to so many il- 
lustrious commanders. The singular fortune 
of Agathocles now began to forsake him. The Car- 
thaginian party in Sicily made such rapid progress, 
that he determined to leave for a season the - 
ment of affairs in Africa, and to return to Sicily. 
His return to Sicily was as fortunate as he co 

have hoped; but he was quickly recalled, by the news 
that his son Archagathus had been twice defeated 
by the Carthaginians, and that he laboured under the 
most severe want of provisions. With his usual ac- 
tivity, he returned on the instant to Africa; his 
troops were sunk almost into a state of despair from 


want of food; he found himself therefore reduced to 


the necessity of engaging immediately, and the con- 
sequence was an entire overthrow. ‘The tide of for- 
tune had now ebbed so low with him, that his only 
anxiety was to save himself from falling into the 


Carthage. 


The good 
fortune of 
Agathocles 
forsakes 
him. 


hands of the Carthaginians. He succeeded, after He retires 
great exertion, in effecting his escape, but he left his from Afri- 
children and his remaining troops to the mercy of ** 


the conqueror. Enraged to find themselves thus de- 
serted, they put to the tyrant’s sons. The 
Carthaginians,. however, were well pleased to grant 
them very easy terms, and purchased the cession of 
those strong places which were still in their hands, at 
the price of 300 talents; engaging to give those 
who were unwilling to enter into their service safe 
This treaty. was in the following 
year ratified by Agathocles, with an additional ar- 
ticle, which, availing themselves of his necessities, 
they extorted, viz. that all those cities which they 
had formerly possessed in Sicily should be restored 
to them. Thus did these most extraordinary wars, 
which had threatened the destruction of the Cartha- 
ginian name, terminate in the disappointment and dis- 
comfiture of their enemy. Their effects, however, 
did not cease here; the success of Agathocles gave 
to the Romans the first notion of the practicabili 


of invading Africa; and Livy (lib. xxviii. c. 43. 


makes Scipio expressly quote this example, to justi 

the — he hed — that the r 7 
advantage be ro a the enemy's country. 
Diodorus is so strongly impressed with the * 
ance of these occurrences, that he goes out of his 
way to point out the peculiar circumstances, which 
shew the intervention of an over-ruling Providence. 


Agathocles, however, did not entirely forego his Deaihof A- 


animosity 
preparations for another war when death put an en 
to his plans, (B. C. 298,) and gave to Sicily a pe- 
riod of tranquillity to which it had so long been a 
stranger. 
Circumstances now 


to the Carthaginians; and he was making gathocles. 


began to connect the Cartha- Tres 


ginians and Romans with each other, and gradually — 
gave birth to those jealousies which, in the end, pro- renewed. 


uced such important consequences. The arrival of 
Pyrrhus in Italy, equally alarmed both nations, and 
induced them to renew their existing treaties with 
40 
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Carthage. an additional article, by which they agreed mutually 
to support each other against the designs of that 


Pyrrhus 
enters Si- 


eily. 


Is defeated which he was so completely defeated, that he reach⸗-⸗ 


at sea h 


the Cartha- 


ginians, 


prince; and not to enter into any separate treaty 
with him, inconsistent with this defensive alliance: 
and it was further stipulated, that the Carthagini- 
ans should furnish the whole of the shipping, both 
transports and armed gallies; but that the expense 
of every armament should be defrayed by that party 
in whose defence it was employed.- In compliance 
with the terms of this treaty, they dispatched a 
fleet of 120 sail, under the command of Mago, to 
the assistance of the Romans, as soon as they had 
learnt that Pyrrhus was actually landed: (Justin, 
xviii. c. 2.) This assistance the Romans. declined. 
Mago then had an interview with Pyrrhus, in order 
to inen his intentions with regard to Sicily, of 
which state the Carthaginians were now very jea- 
lous. Nor was this jealousy unfounded: within a 
very short period Pyrrhus received an invitation from 
‘the Syracusans to come to their assistance against 
one Maenon, who was supported by the Carthagi- 
nians in his endeavours to usurp the supreme au- 
thority. Pyrrhus very gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity; he was happy to have a pretext. for 
quitting Italy; and his vanity was flattered by find- 
ing himself called upon to be the defender of the 
Grecian colonies. Having sent Cyrus. before him 
to arrange the terms of iis reception, he set sail 
from Tarentum with a powerful fleet, and in a few 
days landed at Taurominium, where he found him- 
self at the head of 30,000 foot, and 2500 horse, ex- 
clusive of his Sicilian auxiliaries. The Carthagini- 
ans were then occupied in the siege of Syracuse, 
which: they immediately abandoned. Agrigentum 
expelled the Carthaginian garrison, and opened the 
gates to the conqueror; Eryx was taken by storm, 
and no town of any importance remained to the 
Carthaginians except Lilybeum. This city had al- 
ways been esteemed one of the keys of Sicily, and 
the exertions made in defence of it, were propor- 
tionate to its importance. The Carthaginians were, 
however, so cast down by the king’s previous suc- 
‘cesses, that they offered to abandon all their claims 
on Sicily, if he would allow them to retain Lily- 
beum. Flushed with good fortune, Pyrrhus reject- 


ed the offer; a conduct he had reason to repent, for 


he was compelled to raise the siege after he had 
ressed the town to the utmost. Disbearseaed by 
this failure, he determined, with his usual levity, to 
abandon Sicily entirely, and to set sail for Rhegium ; 
but he was met-at sea by a strong squadron, which 
had been fitted out on purpose to intercept him: thus 
he was constrained to adventure an engagement, in 


ed Locri with only ten ships, and from thence, with 
difficulty, marched to Tarentum. The Carthagini- 


ans immediately set about reducing the Sicilian towns, 


which had been before in their possession, and settled 
their affairs in Sicily upon a firmer footing than ever. 
We have now reached that period when Rome 
and Carthage, which had for some time menaced 
each other from a distance, came actually in contact; 
when the great question, whetherthe seat of univer- 
sal empire should be fixed in Africa or in Europe 
was decided. Before we enter into the detail of cir- 


CARTHAGE: 


cumstances which gave rise to the first Punic war, 
it will be expedient to take a short survey of the 
actual state of Carthage, the extent of her domi- 
nion, and the nature of her influence. 
The limits.of the Carthaginian dominions in A- 
frica had been progressively advanced, till they ex- 
tended from the western borders of Cyrenaica to the 
Pillars of Hercules: but at this distance of time, 
and with our scanty means of information, it is im- 
possible to trace the various stages of this progres- 
sion. The period in which the Carthaginians first 
settled in Spain is involved in great obscurity; but 
as Diodorus intimates that the mines of Spain were 
the great nerve of the Carthaginian power, by which 
they were enabled to fit out such wonderful fleets, 
and bring such formidable armies into the field, we 
may conclude that they had established themselves in 
that country ata very early period, previously to the 
reigns not only of Darius and Xerxes, but also of 
Cyrus himself. 3 Sule 
Justin states, that they were, in the first instance, 
led to intermeddle in the affairs of Spain, with a view 
of assisting that sister colony which the Phoenicians 
had established at Gades, (lib. xliv. c. 5.) The as- 
sistance afforded by them was effectual in defending 
it against the attacks of the neighbouring people; 
but not content with this, they managed to obtain 
possession of the colony itself, and of the whole pro- 
vince in which it was situated. This event probably 
teok place about the middle of the second century, 
after the foundation of Carthage; for Diodorus dis- 
tinctly states, (lib. v. c. I.) that at this time a co- 
lony was established in Ebusus, (now Ivica), and 
in all likelihood the whole of the Balearic islands, 
were colonised at the same time: Now, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, that the advance of the Car- 
thaginian colonization was progressive, and there- 
fore that the settlement at Cadiz would be subse- 
quent to that at Ebusus; hence, we may perhaps be 
allowed to infer, that the Carthaginians made their 


first descent into Spain about 160 years after the 


building of their city. Nevertheless, it appears, from 
the accounts of Livy and Polybius, that the great- 
est part of Spain remained unsubdued till the wars 
of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal. 
In Sardinia, their settlements were almost coeval 
with their existence as a people: the whole island 
appears to have been in subjection to them at the pe- 
riod of their first treaty with the Romans. 

Corsica, too, was occupied by them from very 
ancient times: they probably succeeded imme- 
diately to that colony which the Phocæans were 
compelled to abandon. Herodotus (lib. vii.) men- 
tions the Corsicans among those nations which were 
‘united to form that vast armament with which the 
Carthaginians invaded Sicily in the days of Gelon. 


Malta and Goza) were likewise in subjection to the 
Carthaginians. According to Diodorus, these is- 
lands were first peopled, either from Carthage or 
Pheenicia. (Diod. Sic. lib, v. c. 2.) , gh? 
This rapid survey may suffice to give us some idea 
of the actual extent of the Carthaginian influence.. 
The Romans, on the other side, had now begun to 
feel their strength, and were considerable elated by 
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their recent success inst Pyrrhus. That experi 
enced commander — the collision — 


about to take place between these powerful rivals, 


gun. 
75 


command the Syracusan forces obtained several con- 
diclerable advantages N 
Justin, lib. xxiii. e. 4.5 Theoerit. in Idyllio. 


est. (Plutarch. zu vil. Pyrrhi.) 

Notwithstanding the Carthaginians had been thus 
successful in dislod ng the Epirots from Sicily, they 
had still two powerful enemies to contend with, the 
Syracusans and the Mamertines. The former had re- 
vai appointed Hiero for their leader, who is uni- 
formly represented by the ancient historians as a con- 
„and most amiable prince: under his 


ig said, upon leaving Sicily, to have pointed out 
—.— rl 


over the Carthaginians. = 


6. 3 
The Mamertines were originally a body of Cam- 
panian mercenaries, which Agathocles had retained 
in his service. They were afterwards involved in a 
dispute with the of Syracuse, as to their 
rig! t of giving votes in the election of magistrates ; 


Pind. in Olymp. 1. 
—— lymp. 1.) 


consequence of which was, an nt that 
the Campanians should evacuate Sicily within'a i 
mited time. Under pretence of embarking for their 
native country, they retired to Messina, of which 
town they took eee by treachery, expelling 
or assassinating all the inhabitants, and assuming to 
themselves the name of Mamertini, a word which, 
in the ancient language of southern Italy, is used 
to signify a warlike people. 
In this horrid action they soon found imitators : 
Some’ Roman troops, to the number of about 4000, 
d been posted at Rhegium, during the late wars 
in Italy, under the command of one Decius, a Cam- 
panian: these, assisted by the Mamertines, murder- 
ed the citizens, and seized their property; but they 
were speedily punished by the Romans with exem- 
plary vigour. The Mamertines, on their side, were 
closely pressed by Hiero, who was eager to retaliate 
‘upon them the injuries they had committed. They 
were at length reduced to such distress, that they 
resolved to surrender themselves to the first power 
‘that could afford them protection; but being divid- 
ed in their choice, one party made an offer of sub- 
mission to the Carthaginians, another to the Ro- 
mans. The latter scrupled to avow themselves the 
protectors of a crime which they had so lately punish- 
ed; but while they hesitated, the Carthaginians, a- 
vailing themselves of the delay, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of their own military stations, got the start 
of their rivals, and were received into Messina. * 
‘This unexpected advantage, gained by a power of 
which they had so much reason to be — roused 
the Romans: they d sere orders to the con- 
sul Appius Claudius, who had charge of the forces 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium, to assemble all 
the shipping which could be found on the coast, from 
-Tarentum to 1 to pass with his army into 
Sicily. As soon as is fleet appeared, the party: in 
the city which had favoured the admission of the 
No 
rait daagach. 
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Romans took arms, and forced the Carthaginians to Carthage. 
evacuate the place. * b. lib. i.) — 
Thus commenced the Punic war. The first First Punic 
object of either — no more than to command wer. 
the passage of the straits, by securing the ion 
of Messina; but their views were grad extend. 
ed, and the contest quickly its form, a 


struggle for the sovereignty of the whole island and 
the dominion of the seas. Unfitted as the Romans 
were, both by their habits and by the nature of their 
resources, fora naval war, yet the commanding aspect 
of their first descent on Sicily, induced Hiero to 
unite with them. The small force which Appius had 
so hastily transported, was replaced by two consular 
armies; these were sufficiently powerful to make 
Hiero tremble in his capital; he had also grounds 
for suspecting the intentions of the Carthaginians 
towards him, and he was influenced perhaps by that 
hereditary animosity which the people of Syracuse 
must have felt against the Carthaginian name. All 
or any of these reasons may be sufficient to account 
for the line of conduct pursued by him. The ac- 
cession of Hiero to the Roman cause, altered the 
whole character of the war. It enabled the Romans 
to plan and to execute designs which, under other 


circumstances, must have been impossible. The 


Carthaginians were not dispirited by this sudden 
change; they made new levies in Gaul and Liguria ; 
reinforced their armies; and fixing on Agrigentum 
as their principal military station, they appointed 
Hanno commander — their * The Roman 
army was en in the siege of Agrigentum when 
— — — > he —— led 
his troops to the relief of the place. A severely 
contested battle ensued, in which the Romans were 
victorious. The possession of Agrigentum was the 
first fruit of their victory ; it served also to establish 
the wavering fidelity of Hiero, and confirm his ad- 
herence to abe cause he had espoused. (Polyb. lib. i. 
p- 29. Edit. Casaub.) a 
The Romans perceiving that, notwithstanding their 
success by land, their coasts of Italy still continued 
open to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleets ; 
resolved at once to equip a fleet which might enable 
them to cope with their foe, even on his own peculiar 
element. This attempt, so bold in its conception, 
and so important in its ultimate consequences, indu- 
ced Polybius, (as he himself states, ) to write the histo 


of this war, in order that the circumstances whic 


attended the first formation of the Roman marine 
might never be forgotten.”? A Carthaginian vessel, 
which had been accidentally stranded at Messina, ser- 
ved them for a model, and within the short period of 
sixty days, they had fitted out, and manned for sea, 
100 gallies of five benches of oars and tweuty triremes. 


Reasons 
for Hiero’s 
alliance 
with Rome- 


Capture of 
Agrigen- 
tum. 


The Ro- 
mans equip 
a fleet. 


These vessels were extremely rude, both in their ma- 


terials and construction, yet the labour of building 
them must have been immense, as a quinquereme was 
capable of carrying 300 rowers and 200 fighting men. 

hile the gallies were building, the Romans exer- 
cised their rowers on benches erected on the beach. 


expression can be stronger than that used by Polybius, pond’ ia ca Kagyendersous iert yeQuewoas m sic Lada dv» 
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Carthage. And in order to counterbalance the advantage which 
— — tie Carthaginians were likely to derive’ from their 
superior seamanship, they invented, (or rather in the 
opinion of some writers, improved, ) the machine cal- 
led the corvus, by which they were enabled to grapple 
and bind the vessels together, so as to give to their 
soldiers full scope for the exertion of their bodily 
strength and activity. 

In the first rencontre of the hostile fleets, the Car- 
thaginians were, as it might be expected, successful 5 
but in a subsequent engagement, they met with a se- 
vere check, and their admiral, Hannibal, having 
lost the greater part of his ships, with difficulty made 
his escape. The command of the Roman fleet had 
now devolved upon the consul Duilius, to whom is 
Carthagini- attributed the invention of the Corvus. He engaged 
an fleet de- the Carthaginian fleet without delay, and by the help 
feated by of his new engine succeeded in giving them a com- 
33 plete overthrow. (B. C. 260.) 
Cuarthaginians is variously related; Hannibal, having 
been obliged to abandon his own vessel to the enemy, 
returned to Carthage, where he obtained reinforce - 
ments for his shattered fleet. Putting to sea again, 
he steered for the coast of Sardinia, where he was 
surprised by the Romans while at anchor, who car- 
ried off some of his ships, and took great numbers of 
his men prisoners: this so incensed the rest, that they 
seized their admiral and crucified him. The affairs 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily had, in this interval, as- 
sumed a more favourable aspect. Hamilcar, their 
commander, availing himself of a dispute which had 
occurred between the Roman legions and their auxi- 
liaries, surprised their camp, put four thousand to 
the sword, and dispersed the rest. 

this disaster, the terror of the Roman arms was sti 
sustained by the vigilance and bravery of the consul 
Florus, while his colleague Cornelius Scipio, made a 
descent on Corsica, and menaced the coasts of Sar- 
dinia. Several engagements, both by land and sea, 
ensued with various results, but for the most part to 
the advantage of the Romans, who were thus, by de- 
grees, encouraged to prepare for an invasion of Africa 
itself, as the only means by which they could oblige 
the enemy to evacuate Sicily. (Polyb. lib. I. p. 22.) 
In the ninth year of the war, the consuls Manlius, 
Dulso, and Attilius Regulus, with the fleet under 
their command, consisting of 350 gallies of different 
sizes, held their rendezvous at Messina. Having 
taken their land forces on board, they proceded along 
the coast. The Carthaginian fleet, which, as to the 
number of vessels, was about equal, was lying at 
Lilybæum, under the command of Hanno — 
milcar. The hostile squadrons met near Heraclea 
Severe de- Minoa. The Roman commanders drew up their 
2 bie om fleet in the form of a wedge, the Carthaginians were 
23 ae in line. The consuls observing that this line was 
weak towards the centre, caused it to be vigorously 
attacked in that part. A most obstinate conflict en- 
sued, which terminated in favour of the Romans, who 
lost in the action only 24 gallies, whilst the Cartha- 
— had 30 sunk and 63 taken. After the battle, 
amilcar sent Hanno to make proposals of peace to 
the consuls, which being rejected, the war continued 
to rage with as much fierceness as ever; and the con- 
suls soon after setting sail for Africa, landed without 


The loss of the 


Notwithstandin f 
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opposition near Clupea; or, as Polybius calls it, Carthagey 


Aspis. Nothing could exceed the terror and asto- 

nishment which the news of the Roman invasion 

caused at Carthage. These were, however, in some 

degree diminished by the intelligence that, contented 

with ravaging the whole country almost to the very 

gates of the capital, one of the-consuls had returned 

to Rome with the best part of the troops, leaving the 

management of the war to his colleague Regulus, 

with only 40 ships, 15,000 foot, and 500 — 

Hamilcar was recalled from Sicily, and was joined 

with Asdrubal and Bostar, in the command of the 

army. Regulus having spent the winter at Clypea, Regulus 

hearing that the Carthaginian army was in motion, conducts 

advanced with his forces, and encamped upon the t 

Bagrada in the neighbourhood of Carthage. Here 

he is said to have met with that monstrous serpent, - 

of which several ancient writers make mention: the 

descriptions are probably hyperbolical, yet it is 

impossible to refuse all credit to a story for which 

there are so many authorities. (Val. Maximus. lib. i. 

c. 8. Liv. epit. lib. xxx.) i: 
The Carthaginian generals advanced to give him 

battle, but most unwisely took up a position in 

ground that was unfit for the operations of elephants 

or horse, in which the great part of their strength 

consisted. Regulus profited by this mistake, attack- 

ed them in the night, and entirely defeated them. 


This victory was productive of the most important 7 
consequences; Utica opened its gates, Tunis was 


forced to submit, and nothing now remained but to 
lay siege to Carthage itself. f 

To complete the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, 
their territory was, at this time, invaded by the Nu- 
midians, who committed the most dreadful ravages. 
The Roman consul, elated by his good fortune, and 
desirous to terminate the war before the arrival of a 
successor, offered to treat with the vanquished, but on 
terms so extravagant that they were at once rejected 
by the senate. . * 4 

At this conjuncture, a Carthaginian officer who 
had been sent to Greece to levy soldiers, returned 
with a body of mercenaries, amongst whom was one 
Xantippus, a Spartan, who had some reputation for 
military science. To him the command of the re- 
maining forces was entrusted; and he succeeded in 
infusing into them some knowledge of the Grecian 
tactics, and an unbounded confidence in his own skill 
and experienee. Regulus was little prepared for this 
change; when he saw the ene, dier army again ad- 
vaneing, flushed with the hope of new victories, he at 
once led his men to the attack, and ventured even to 
cross the river which separated the two armies. This 
rashness led to the entire destruction of his army. 
Xantippus profited to the utmost of his antagonist's 
misconduct, and only two thousand of the Romans 
escaped from the field. Regulus himself was taken 
prisoner. The Carthaginians treated all their — 
tives with great humanity except the general. The 
story of his sufferings and constancy is well known. 
Xantippus, to whose conduct the whole of this suc- 
cess must be attributed, withdrew from Carthage 
immediately afterwards. ‘ Wisely and prudently, 
(says Polybius,) as the splendour of his action must 
have excited a degree of jealousy and envy sufficient 
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ve Romans sent out a g squadron to bring 
off the remains of the defeated army; but in the pas- 
ige to Sicily on their return, they met with a dread- 
fd ey in which they lost almost their whole 
et. Tie, and several subsequent calamities, so 
greatly dispirited them, that they determined for a 
season to lay aside all naval operations. The Cartha- 
2 ginians were thus left masters of the sea. The theatre 
of war was now again removed to Sicily, where it 
* with unabated violence. The affairs of the 
N. ginians were in a state of progressive deteriora- 
— mall the appointment of Hamilcar, surnamed 
a , to the chief command. His valour and en- 
terprise restored for a short time the drooping for- 
tunes of his country, but in the end he was obli 
do yield. The Romans had soon become sensible of 
* the absolute necessity they were under of restorin 
their ships; and they did so with a resolution and 
vigour which enabled them once more to prevail over 
the ior skill and address of their enemy. Ano- 
ther defeat at sea compelled Hamilcar to seek for 
. (B. C. 242.) It was but upon con- 
i so harsh, and di by the Romans with 
so much insolence, that Hamilcar from that moment 
 cenceived an invincible aversion to the Roman name. 
Conclusion He concluded: peace, only that he might give his 
2 poor 7 to breathe, and that they might after- 
wards be able to chastise the insolence to which they 
were at present compelled to submit. The terms of 
peace were these: the Carthaginians should 
evacuate * that — — not, for —.— 
make war on Hiero N yracuse, or any of hi 
allies; that they . val — 
without ransom; and within twenty years, pay to 
th — 1 thousand — talents.“ 
5 ome refused 3 this treaty, till 
W sent ten commissioners into Sicily to —— 
into the actual state of affairs. By these, some ad- 
ditional articles were added of inferior im ce, 
but still harsher tendency. The ratifications were 


aviv 


weakened, indeed, but not 
sources exhausted, but their mutual animosity increa- 
sed and exasperated set measure. ‘The excellent 
Polybius, in a recapitulation of the most remarkable 
circumstances of the contest, gives the preference to 
the Roman soldiers above the Carthaginian ; but at 
the same time he allows, that 9 — 
himself, both in bravery and conduct, the greatest 


— the contending parties 


* ern 12 10 : / 
ae et the — — 1 e relieved itself from the 
j sure of this bloody and expensive war, than it 
ries, nd itself involved in another, which had very near- 
ly proved fatal. ‘The mercenary troops, when they 
returned to Africa, found that the public treasury 
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was too much exhausted to discharge their arrears of Carthage. 
pay. They quickly became clamorous, and committed 
greatest di in the city. The senate endea- 
voured to pacify them, by giving a sum of money for 
their present subsistence, and persuading them to re- 
tire to Sicca, promising that when the remainder of 
the troops arrived from Sicily, all their demands 
should be satisfied. At Sicca, they quickly became 
more licentious than ever; and Hanno, one of the 
Suffetes, was sent to allay their discontents. Upon 
his arrival at Sicca, he onan * in the — 
reposterous and imprudent manner. He expati 
22 and distresses of the state; and, 
instead of answering the high expectations of the dis- 
contented, he desired them to be satisſied with recei- 
ving part of their pay, and remit the remainder to 
meet the pressing exigencies of the commonwealth. 
The mercenaries were highly exasperated by these 
disappointments; and still more, when they saw 


their cause entrusted to Hanno, to whom their merits 


and services were utterly unknown, while neither Ha- 
milcar, nor any of the officers under whom they had 
served in Sicily, came forward on the occasion. Im- 
mediately they had recourse to arms; and advancing 
to Tunis, they encamped before it, with a force little 
. 
y the 0 a 0 

Pritated enemies, endeavoured to soothe them with 
promises and concessions. After much discussion, 
the mutineers consented to refer their claims to Gisco 
for decision. He had obtained the affection and con- 
fidence of the troops, when left by Hamilcar in com- 
mand at Lilybeum. Relying on their tried attach · 
ment, he set out at once to the camp near Tunis. Ha- 
ving conferred with the e apart, and ex- 
postulated with them in a firm yet insinuating man- 
ner on their misconduct, he succeeded in i 
them to consent to take their arrears of pay, and re- 
turn to their allegiance ; when on a sudden all his las 
bours were frustrated by the machinations of two 
miscreants, who had distinguished themselves as lead- - 
ers in the mutiny. Spondius was a mercenary slave 
from Rome, and dreaded to fall again into his master’s 
a Mathos, who, though an African and 

born, had been very active in exciting the rebel- 
lion, and was apprehensive of the punishment which 
awaited him from the Carthaginians. Inflamed by 
the artifices and misrepresentations of these men, the 
troops at once rej all means of conciliation, sei- 
zed Gisco and his attendants, and loaded them with 
irons, ( Polyb. p. 68, 69,70.) 

rthage was now reduced to a state of the utmost The mer- 
distress; the tributary states of Africa joined them- cenaries 
selves to the mutineers ; and thus she saw herself sur- — ** 
rounded on all sides by active and irritated enemies, 
and deprived, at the same time, of all her resources 
and accustomed means of defence. Notwithstandin 
these adverse circumstances, she did not despond. All 
citizens capable of bearing arms were mustered, new 
levies were made wherever soldiers could be procured, 
and the fleet was refitted with all 1 Tne 
command of the forces was given to Hanuo, who at 
first gained some slight advantages; but was soon af- 
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ter surprised in his camp, and even suffered the mer- 
cenaries to possess themselves, without opposition, of 
the isthmus which connected the city with the main 
land of Africa. To remedy these disasters, Hamil- 
car Barcas was once more called to the head of af. 
fairs. He marched against the enemy with about 
10,000 men, horse and foot, which were all the 
troops the Carthaginians could at that time assemble 
for their defence. Having passed the Bagrada by a 
stratagem, he gave battle to the mercenaries, and com- 

letely defeated them, killing six thousand, and ma- 
5 two thousand prisoners. Notwithstanding this 
defeat, the malcontents had still such advantage of 
numbers, that their army, under Spondius, and Au- 
tonitus a Gaul, were able to surround that of Ha- 
milcar. So completely was this effected, that the 
whole army must have been destroyed, had it not 
happened that a young Numidian of rank, by name 
Naravasus, being struck with admiration for Hamil- 
ear’s character and talents, came over to him with 
two thousand horse. Thus strengthened, he was en- 
abled to give battle on more equal terms. After a 
most obstinate conflict, in which ten thousand of the 
mutineers were killed, he remained master of the field. 
The genius of Hamilcar enabled him to surmount all 
the difficulties which opposed him. The war conti- 
nued for three years and four months, and was carried 
on with extreme cruelty on both sides; such (says 
Polybius) as had never before been witnessed. Its 
conclusion was much more fortunate than the Car- 
thaginians could have been warranted to expect; they 
still retained all Africa in subjection, and revenged 
themselves on the first instigators of the rebellion, by 
the infliction of the most cruel tortures.» (B. C. 238. 
Polybius, lib. i. sub fine.) D ö 
During the Libyan war, the mercenaries stationed 
in Sardinia had declared against the Carthaginians, 
and possessed themselves of all the strong places in 
the island. The Romans not only gave countenance 
to this revolt, but ‘actually sent the consul Sempro- 
nius with a fleet to support the malcontents. The 
Carthaginians being exhausted by their domestic dis- 
asters, were obliged to surrender the island without 
resistance, and to purchase a continuance of the peace 
by a present of twelve hundred talents. Post 
Familcar, by the happy conclusion of the Libyan 
war, had restored tranquillity to his country ; but he 
found that she would be still unable to cope with her 
haughty rival. He determined, therefore, to under- 
take the entire conquest of Spain, in the hope that it 
would supply to the Carthaginians: both a school of 
military discipline and a magazine of warlike stores 
whenever they should renéw the contest with: Rome. 
Hamilcar did not attempt to disguise his hatred to 
the Roman name; he publicly avowed the motives 
of his expedition, and took with him Hannibal his 
son, and Hasdrubal his son-in-law, having inspired 
them both with an implacablé aversion against those, 
whom he considered as the destroyers of his coun- 
try’s grandeur. (Polyb. lib. iii. p. 167.) Nine years 
he fought in Spain, subjeeting either by force or by 
persuasion, the greatest part of the country to the 
Carthaginian power, and at last fell gloriously in the 
field of battle at the head of his troops. (Poly, lib. ii. 


p. 90. Liv. lib. xxi, c. 2.) The army elected Has- 
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drubal to succeed him, which appointment was con- 


firmed by the senate of Carthage. He conducted 
himself with great prudence; and, to secure the ac- 
quisitions of his predecessor, built a city, which was 
afterwards called New Carthage. (B. C. 227.) The 
Romans viewed the progress of the Carthaginian 
arms in Spain with considerable jealousy. For the 
present, however, they i themselves with 
concluding a treaty, the articles of which were, 
Ist, That the Carthaginians should not pass the Iberus. 
2d, That the Saguntum, with the neighbouring Greek 
colonies which had implored the protection o Rome, 
should enjoy their ancient rights and privileges. 
Hasdrubal still pushed on his conquests, though he 
was cautious not to pass, these limits. Having ma- 
naged the Carthaginian affairs in Spain for eight years, 
he was at last assassinated by a Gaul, whose master 
he had put to death. ‘Hasdrubal three years before 
had written to Carthage to desire that Hannibal; 
then twenty-two years of age, might be sent out to 
him. This was opposed by Hanno, who represented 
that it would give undue weight to the Barcine party. 
The objection was over-ruled, and the young soldier 


was suffered to depart. He quickly drew upon him. . 


self the attention of the whole army, who were eager 
to hail the opening virtues of the son of Hamilear, 
Even Livy himself seems, in speaking of Hannibal, 
to lay aside his animosities as a Roman, and to dwell 


with delight on the various qualities of this extraor- 
dinary man. „ Never,“ says he, „“ was there a dis-. 
position better qualified even for the most opposite 


things, whether for obedience or for eommand. Bold- 
ly adventurous in undertaking dangers, he displayed 
eminent skill and presence of mind when engaged in 
them. No labours could exhaust his body or depress 
his spirits. He was capable alike of enduring heat 
and cold, and in his food consulted only the demands 
of nature, not the suggestions of appetite: No stated 
hours were allotted by him for sleep or study, either 
by night or day. It was only the time unoccupied by 
business that he gave up to repose, courting it neither 
by silence nor the softness of his bed. On the contra- 
ry, he was often seen lying on the ground, amidst the 
sentinels and guards. He was distinguished from his 
equals by no superiority of dress, but his arms and his 


horses were always conspicuous. In the performance 


of military duties, whether of cavalry or infantry, he 
was ever foremost: the first in entering the combat, 
he was the last to quit the field. Eminent as were 
these virtues, they were equalled by the enormity of 
his vices. His cruelty was disgraceful to human 
nature; his treachery without example, even at Car- 
thage; he utterly contemned all truth and sanctity, 
alee of the gods, all reverence for oaths, all the 
obligations of religion.“ To the latter part of this 
character the subsequent conduct of Hannibal is in 
direct contradiction. Much must be allowed to the 
3 of Livy; yet he cannot be acquitted of a 
malicious intention to blacken, by vague and general 
censures, the character of the man who unquestion- 
ably proved himself the greatest general that has 
existed in any age. W l aa t 

Such was the man, who now, by the unanimous 
voice of the army, was called to conduct the affairs 
of the Carthaginians in Spain. He was in his twen- 
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thage. ty-sixth year, full of confidence and hope. From the 
=e : 


deen Sack ake he 


Causes 


the second 


moment of his appointment, he conducted him- 
self as though Italy had been the province allotted to 
him. After several successful enterprises against the 
natives of Spain, which served. both to secure his 
‘previous conquests and to augment his resources; 
e vith singular address, furnished himself 
h all things necessary for the important enterprize, 
without affording to the Romans a pretext for decla- 
ing war, he on a sudden laid 127 to Saguntum; 
thus, by the infraction of Hasdrubal's treaty, 

st blow in this eventful war. (B. C. 219.) 
The train for this tremendous explosion had been 
laid long before. Polybius mentions three causes, 
which more immediately led to the second Punic war: 


of 


oo" the fraudulent and 8 conduct of the Romans 


oe conduct of their lives. 
annibal 


with respect to Sardinia ; the jealousy which was en- 


„of witnessing the progress of the Cartha- 


-_. ginian arms in Spain; and, lastly, that bitter hatred 


to the Roman and nation, which Hamilcar had 
828 to his son Hannibal, and which was in 
the predominant feeling influencing the whole 


f al the siege of Saguntum with: an 
Saguntum. army consisting of 120,000 foot, and 20,000 horse. 
The is one of the most memorable in history. 


Embassy 
Rome to capture of Saguntum, a fo 


. 
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The limits of this work do not allow us to enter into 
the minute details which Livy and Polybius supply. 
We must be content with stating, that, after a con- 
test of eight months continuance, almost unparalleled 
for its fierceness and obstinacy, the city was razed, 
and its inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
it to the sword, or sold for slaves. The Saguntines 

ad early in the siege dispatched ambassadors to 
Rome, and deputies were in consequence sent to ex- 
8 infraction of the treaty; but 
annibal refused to give them audience. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, immediately to Carthage; but 
found the senate and people little disposed to censure 
the conduct of their favourite general. After the 
embassy was sent 
Rome, to require a disavowal of the conduct of 
Hannibal, and satisfaction for the injuries he had in- 
‘flicted on the Saguntines. Hanno and his friends ex- 

_ erted themselves vigorously to counteract the views of 
the 3 but in vain. The Roman embassy 
were not able to effect their purpose of frightening 
the senate into submission. Upon which, Quintus 
Fabius, the senior of the ambaesadors, held up a fold 


the 
aration id the bosom of his robe, and said: We bring both 


of war. 


tions. 


and war; choose ye.“ He was answered, 

We choose that which you like best. ' 4 Then 
be it war.“ said he, throwing open his robe; and 
from that both parties prepared themselves for the 
* a Cae, lib. xxi. e. 10 ay 8. — p- 187.) 
Hannibal had probably long devised the invasion 
of Italy, and had convinced himself of the practica- 


- Hannibal’s bility of the attempt. War being now declared, he 


a- ‘made his dispositions for the safety of Spain and of 
Africa, and collected his mony Ke hint pie under- 
faking, the conducy of sabic , 


had procured for him 


* 


; E The account of Hannibal's route which follows, is given ‘ — of Whitaker 
frequent digressions, and the boldness of its speculations,) eminently — to be consulted, 
» 


by an extraordinary mistake, says ‘ ad levam, 


a sort 
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a reputation superior to all other military comma, € rthage. 
ers. 5 He had well Weighed the F 8 of the en 
terprisey the various dangers of the march, and the 
uncertainty of procuring applies To these were op- 
posed, the advantages which, would accrue from car- 
ing the war into the heart of the enemy’s country; 
the assistance he might expect, if he could once reach 
Italy in force, from those states which were actually 
in rebellion against the Roman authority, or bore to 
it only a feigned. and uncertain allegiance. Let us 
not, — — magnify the courage of this celebrated 
warrior at the expence of his judgment, nor suffer 
the unwarrantable rashoess of inexperience to shelter 
itself behind the great name of Hannibal. 


In his march to the Iberus, he experienced no in- March of 
terruption. Thence to the Pyrenees he was obliged Fannibs! 
to force his way; and apprehending some inconveni- gpain- 
‘ence from the 17 an hostile people in his rear, 


he stationed his brother Hanno, with ten thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, to observe their mo- 
tions, and secure the passes of the mountains. Du- 
ring the passage of the Pyrenees, a considerable bo- 
dy of the Spanish allies deserted. Lest this exam- 
fe should prove contagivus, he gave out that they 
fallen back by -his express order, and that he 
meant to spare a few more troops of the same nation. 
-By these separations, his numbers were reduced from 
90,000 to 50,000 foot ; he had likewise 9000 horse 
and 37 elephants. (Livy, book xxi. 23. Polyb, lib. 
iii, p. 189, 190.) — 
N Aer entering Gaul, his march was for some time 
hindered by the jealousy of the natives; but u 
his convincing them he had no object in view besides 
a mere passage through their territories, he was suf- 
fered to proceed without molestation. The river 
Rhone presented, the first serious obstacle. As the 
Gauls, who inhabited the country contiguous. to it, 
seemed resolved to oppose his passage, he contrived 
to disperse their forces by a stratagem; but a new 
difficulty occurred, he had no means of wafting the 
elephants over this broad and rapid current. The 
ifficulty was at last obviated, by the construction of 
‘of flying bridge, by means of which they were 
all transported in perfect safety. (Livy, Polyb. ut 


supra.) f ' 22 

‘ fs i . the Rhone at Lauriol in Dau- 
phiny.“ Hence he marched up the left bank of the 

river, towards the midland parts of Gaul; not be- 

cause this was the direct road to the Alps, but be- 

cause he thought the further he advanced from the 

sea the less likely he was to meet the Romans. Nor 

was he mistaken; for at the very time he reached 

the banks of the Rhone, Scipio (the father of A fri- 

canus) landed at the mouth of it, and a rencontre 

actually took place between some detachments of ca- 

valry — the two armies. Brancus, a prince of progress 
the Allobroges, having offered to become kis guide, towards 
he advanced towards the Alps, following the course the Alps. 
of the Rhone, Turning to the right,t he passed 
through the country of the Tricastini; from the grand 

angle of the Rhone at Lyons, to the deep indent 


whose book (notwithstanding its 
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‘Carthage. which it forms at St Genis. Here he entered Savoy, 


Freachery 
of the 
Salassi. 


Passage of 
the Alps. 


ranging along the limits of the Vocontian dominions, 
from this indent to the Sier. Hence he passed 
through the country of the Tricorii to Geneva, with- 
out impediment, crossing the Arve (Druentia) in his 
march. From Geneva he proceeded to Martigny. 
Here the hills have an opening to the south 80 paces 
in width, which, in the days of Hannibal, formed the 
only channel of communication between Gaul and 
Italy. The Seduni had occupied this pass; but 
Hannibal, in the night, seized the heights which 
commanded it, and obtained possession of their chief 
city, now St Branchiere. Here the Salassi met him 
in a friendly manner, and offered to conduct him to 
Italy by a better road than that he was pursuing. 
Under their guidance, he turned to the right into 
the Val de Bagnes, where, in passing a detile, the 
Salassi fell upon him unawares. The steadiness of 
his troops saved him from this imminent danger. His 
infantry got possession of a white rock, (that on 
which the village of Lultier now stands, ) from whence 
they resisted all the assaults of the enemy. Bewil- 
dered by this treachery, he wandered through the 
Alps for some days, and at last reached the regular 
road only seven miles from the point at which he had 
quitted it. It is uncertain by what pass he at last 
actually reached Italy. Livy does not give any po- 
sitive opinion. Many circumstances conspire to 
‘prove, that it must have been by the Mons Peninus, * 
‘Great St Bernard.) Hence he. descended to St 
emy, having excited the ardour of his troops, by 
pointing out to them the rich vales of Italy, and the 
‘site of Rome itself. At this point the road, which 
‘was before steep, had, by a recent subsidence of the 
earth, been rendered precipitous. The chasm ex- 
tended across the road to the distance of a thousand 
feet. + It was an even wall of stone, such that even 
a man on foot could not descend it without difficulty. 
Hannibal endeavoured to find a path by which he 
might avoid this ravine, but his horses, elephants, and 
baggage sunk in the snow, and he found it impossi- 
ble to proceed. They rested on the bare ground 
for the night. The next morning, the Carthaginians 
employed themselves in icing a number of large 
trees, and raised a vast pile of fuel on the crags. ‘The 
trees being of a resinous nature soon flamed, and the 
rocks appeared glowing beneath them; they then 
applied vinegar to soften them, and finally opened a 
path through the burning rocks with their pick axes. 
‘This account has been derided by many historians as 
an incredible fiction, yet, if stripped of the marvel- 
Yous circumstances which have been added to it by 
some writers, it contains nothing improbable, nothing 
which could not have been effected by the ingenuity 
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and indefatigable labour of such a leader, and such Cartiiage. 
: — pom) 


an army. 

The events of this war are so involved with the 
affairs of Rome, or rather they form so completely 
an integral part of the Roman Bases that we must. 
refer the reader for its details to that article.. The 
domestic history of Carthage during this eventful pe- 
riod, though it offers but few circumstances worthy 
of observation, conveys a most important lesson. 

In all governments which are in any degree popu- 
lar, there must be two parties in the state. Those 
who conduct public affairs, must expect to have their. 
measures scrutinized and thwarted by all who are de- 
sirous either of diminishing their influence, or suc- 
ceeding to the possession of their power. In Car- 
chases a party such as this (which in modern times 
we have taught ourselves to call „“ the opposition’? ) 

was regularly organized, and its exertions were sys- 
tematic and incessant. The avowed leader of this 
party was that Hanno, whose incapacity and mis- 
conduct we have more than once had occasion to 
notice. His constant object was to undermine and 
destroy the influence which Hannibal, by his talents, 
success, and family connections, possessed in the state. 
So violent was his animosity against the Barcine 
ty, that he appears to have disregarded all the real 
interests of his country, so long as he could: cripple 
their exertions, and mar the execution of their de- 
signs. The peculiar fault of the Carthaginian con- 
stitution (as we have noticed in the outset ), was, that 


in all cases which produced a difference of opinion,. 
and, on this account, would deserve graver and more 
mature deliberation, it lost its representative charac- 


ter, and an appeal was directly made to the blindness 
and party zeal, the narrow conceptions, and infuria- 
ted prejudices of the populace. Hanno did not lose 
sight of the power which this singular anomaly in the 
constitution afforded him. He availed himself of it 
on every occasion, and it enabled him to work the de- 
struction of his political opponents; but his coun 

fell with him. The power of Carthage was annihil · 
ated on the plains of Zama; and the short remainder 


Conduct of 


Hanno 
and his 


party. 
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of its history contains nothing but a detail of insolent view of 
aggressions on the part of its victorious rival. These the later 


were met by the Carthaginians on their side by t 
most unworthy concessions: They gave up their ge- 


neral, they submitted to endure the most unwarrant- history, 


able interposition of their affairs; in short, they 
drank the cup of humiliation to its very dregs, in the 
hope of protracting their existence. But the hope 
was vain; the haughty. spirit of the Reman people 
could not endure, that a city, which had for a long 
time resisted the progress of their arms, and even 
made them tremble in the Capitol, should continue to 


So called, from a statue or temple of Jupiter Penninus erected on it. In the Celtic, pen signifies a peak, or headland. 


+ Whitaker suggests, that .' longitudinem” should be read for . altitudinem,” in Livy, 21, 36; and the corresponding 


passage in Polybius tends to support the conjecture. 
That fire was commonly applied to divide rocks, may 


‘been only to act upon the rock by a sudden change of temperature. 
says Saussure, ‘* of laminated rocks, abounding in quartz and mica. 


be proved from Diod. Sic. The effect of the vinegar might have 


„The granites of these parts of the Alps are composed,“ 
I admired, at St Remy, the very hard rocks which se- 


parate of themselves into tables, perfectly even and perfectly dressed. Their matter is white quartz mixed with yellow mica‘; 
and there are thin beds of this mica, the parts of which having little cohesion, make them to split aceording to their direction. 
I measured one which was six feet long and three in breadth, and not more than two inches in thickness.“ (Saussure, iv. 221.) 

The supply of vinegar cannot be a subject of surprise, since it was the common drink of the soldiery. It was generally 


called acetum, sometimes porca. (Vid. Lips. in Not. Mil. Glor. Plauti, iii. 2, 23. 
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nate. (App. ubi sup.) Such at least is the account Carthage. 


ist y and the military skill of Scipio milianus was 
called to effect that destruction, which the sa- 
vage ion of the elder Cato had resolved — 
The conduct of the Roman people towards the Car- 


; 8, (as will be shewn when we come to treat 
of their history ) was stained with cruelty, perjury, 
and injustice. It was necessary, for the aggrandise- 


B. C. 146, 


com 


ment of their city, that Carthage should be destroy- 
ed, and they cared little what means were used to ac- 
plish its destruction. This event took place in 
the year of Rome 608, about 146 years before the 
‘commencement of the Christian æra. ; 

Such was the fate of Carthage. Its decay and fi- 
nal destruction ought to be attributed to the intrigues 
and misconduct of its factious citizens, rather than 
to the actual power of its rival, however formidable 
it might appear. The treasure carried off by mi- 
lianus, even after the city had been delivered up to 
the soldiers to be plundered, wasimmense. The de- 
struction was complete; and the senate issued a de- 
cree, enjoining, that it should never again be inhabi- 


0 — ing the most d ul imprecations 
t those Wh Id attempt to rebuild any part 

it. However, all persons who desired, were ad- 
mitted to see Carthage; nothing affording to ÆEmili- 
anus greater pleasure, than to make as it were a tri- 
* show of the ruins of his country's rival. 
„ Thus,“ says Paterculus, “ does hatred survive the 
very fear which gave it birth ; a rival ceases not to 
be an object of tion till it has ceased to exist.“ 


Account of ' Notwithstanding the denunciations of the senate 


Carthage 


—— 


Roman 
conquest. 
B. C. 142. 


against all whoshould attempt to rebuild Carthage, they 
were induced in a very short period themselves to sanc - 
tion the undertaking. Twenty-four years after the vic- 
tory of Emilianus, (B. C. 142.) the sedition of Tibe- 


rius Gracchus began to be formidable to the patricians, 
since he was supported by the great body of the peo- 
ple, in his endeavours to pass an Agrarian law. Grac- 


chus finding himself unable to accomplish his pur- 
pose, was probably not unwilling to accept the offer 
made him by the senate, of becoming the leader of 
6000 citizens to the site of Carthage, for the purpose 
of its restoration. ( Appian in fin. lib. Punic.) Grac- 
chus was terrified by prodigies from proceeding in 
his purpose. It seems probable, however, that wien 
buildings began to spring up among the ruins ; and 
we have reason to conclude, that, from this time for 
many centuries, they increased in number, beauty, and 


convenience, Com with its former glory, the 
city was long consi as in ruins. When Marius 
took refuge there, outcast and deserted, he is said to 


. 
ing Cicero, s of it as razed 
to the foundation. (Vell. Pater. lib. ii. e. 19. Ser. 
Sul. ad Cic. lib. iv. p. 5.) Julius Cesar, too, when 
in Egypt, in consequence of .a dream, in which he 
beheld.a numerous army weeping, determined to re- 
build Corinth and Carthage. His death prevented 
the execution of his purpose. Augustus, finding a 
record of his intention among his papers, piously ful; 
. 77 — who were 
joined by the in ants of the neighbouring coun- 
try. These established a colony adjacent to the an- 


cient city, but not upon the very lest they 
shouldube cbnoxious to the curse invoked by the 2 
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of Appian: Strabo speaks of Carthage as the 
second city in the Roman empire for wealth and 
power, and he wrote in the reign of Tiberius. This 
time is scarcely sufficient for so great an advance to 
be made towards its former magnificence. Perhaps 
we shall form a just notion of the fact, if we conceive, 
that Appian has lessened, and Strabo has exagger- 
ated, its importance. Pliny mentions it as a very 
considerable colony ; and it was soon after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era regarded as the me- 
tropolis of Africa. 


he precise period of the introduction of Christia- introdug- 
nity we are unable to ascertain, but it is evident that tion of 
For in the middle of Christia- 
ertullian, the first Latin ut. 


it should be fixed very early. 
the second century, arose 
father of the church with whose writings we are ac- 
quainted, and he speaks, as of a notorious fact, of the 
wide extent of Christianity in Africa. His words 
are, „ Were we disposed to act the part of enemies, 
should we want forces or numbers? Are there not 
multitudes of us in every part of the world? It is 
true we are but of yest » and yet we have filled 
all your towns, cities, isbinide, castles, camps, courts, 
palaces, senate, forum :—we leave you only your 
temples.“ Gibbon, with his usual unfairness where- 
ever Christianity is the subject, affects to understand 
an expression of Tertullian (ad scapulam) to mean, 


that a tenth of Carthage alone was converted. 


father says, if you would punish the Christians, you 
must decimate Carthage, that is, you must imitate 
the Romans when the whole army is equally 73 
you must put to death every tenth man. In the year 


$11 arose the schism of the Donatists. Cæcilianus of the 
had been chosen bishop of Carthage, without the Donatists, 


participation of the Numidian bishops in his election; 
and upon his refusing to submit to their —- 
they appointed Majorinus in his place. Mutual re- 
sentment, and all the bad passions which necessaril 

mingle in controversy, inflamed the partizans of eac 

faction to the highest pitch of rancour. In 316, 
Constantine himself heard the cause, and decided in 
favour of Cæcilianus. The Donatists were support- 
ed by a band of ruffians, who called themselves Cir- 
cumcelliones, and who had recourse to fire and sword 
as the means of success. Hence all Africa was filled 
with murder and rapine. Constantine having tried 
every other method of accommodation, at last had re- 
course to that which usually has allayed the fury and 
fanaticism of sectaries, a full permission to the people 
to follow the tenets of which they approved; but 
here without effect. And it was only after their de- 
feat at Bagnia by Macarius, the lieutenant of Con- 


stans the son of Constantine, that the Donatists were 


repressed. (Mosheim, cent. IV. pt. ii. chap. 5.) 

The emperor Julian revived * failing sect, which 
found a strong and active enemy in St Augustine. 
The bitter hatred of these schismatics, and the revolt 
of Count Boniface, governor of Carthage, (A. 
431.) paved the way for the invasion of Genseric, 
king of the Vandals. 
in employing a forei 
entrance into Africa, and though worsted. in several 

4D 


Invasion of 
P. the Van- 


He had landed from Spain at gad de- 
the desire of Boniface, who too late found his error struction 
and barbarous force to do of Car- 
right to an injured subject. He opposed him on his thage. 
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important actions, succeeded in protracting the war 
for a considerable period. The craft and the perse- 
verance of Genseric finally prevailed: the whole of 
the fruitful provinces from Tangier to Tripoli were 
in succession overwhelmed, and Carthage itself was 
at length surprised ; five hundred and eighty-five 

ears after the destruction of the city and republic 
by the younger Scipio. The stern barbarian carried 
on the work of desolation in a manner the most. sys- 
tematic and unrelenting. ee never recovered 
the blow; its very name is scarcely to be found in 
the records of subsequent historians. 


Several modern travellers have visited the ruins of 
Carthage. We shall give extracts from two of them: 
from Shaw, because he is unquestionably the most 
learned; and from De Chateaubriand, because his vi- 
sit was most recent. —Shaw's account is as follows. 
Carthage has not much better supported itself 
against the encroachments of the north-east wind and 
the Mejerdah, which together have stopped up its 
ancient harbour, and made it almost as far distant 
from the sea as Utica. The place is still called El 
Mersa, the port, lying to the north and north-west of 
the city, and forms with the lake of ‘Tunis the penin- 
sula upon which Carthage was built. Upon the 
other side of the peninsula, Carthage hath been a lo- 

er by the sea, for in that direction near three fur- 
jon s in length, and half a furlong or more in breadth, 
lieth under water. A little to the northward of 
these ruins, but to the south-east. of El Mersa, are 
the traces of a Cothon, scarcely a hundred yards 
square. This was probably the new port which the 
Carthaginians built after Scipio had blocked up the 
old; and might be the same that was.called Mundra- 
cium in the time of Procopius. The greatest part 
of Carthage hath been erected on three hills, inferior 
in elevation to those on which Rome was built. 
Upon that which overlooketh the south-east, there is 
the area of a spacious room, with several smaller ones 
by it. Some of them had tesselated pavements, but 
neither the design nor the materials are worthy of no- 
tice... The Byrsa, I presume, had formerly this situ- 
ation. In rowing along the shore, the common sewers 
discover themselves; which, being well built at first, 
time hath not in the least injured or impaired. The 
cisterns are other structures which have submitted 
the least to the general ruin of the city. Besides 
those appertaining to particular houses, there were 
two sets belonging to the public; the greater where- 
of, which was the grand reservoir of the aqueduct, 
lay near the western wall of the city, and consisted of 
more than twenty contiguous cisterns, each of them 
about 100 feet long and 30 broad. The lesser, is in 
a higher situation, near the Cothon; having been 
made to collect the rain-water which fell on the top 
of it, and upon some adjacent pavements made for 
that purpose. This might be repaired with little ex- 
pence; the small earthen pipes. through which the 
rain water was conducted wanting only to be cleaned. 
Besides these, there are no other tokens left us of the 
grandeur and magnificence of this ancient city, the 
rival of Rome: we even meet with no triumphal 
arch, or sculptured, piece of architecture; no granite 
pillars, or curions entablatures ; but the broken walls 
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and structures that remain to this day, are either built Carthage. 


in the Gothic manner, or according to that of the 
later inhabitants.”’——-Shaw’s Travels, p. 150—154.. 


The account given by Chateaubriand differs from 


this in many respeets; differences which it would be 
impossible to reconcile or decide upon, without an 
actual inspection. We subjoin it in his own words : 
The ship in which Lleft Alexandria having arrived 
in the port of Tunis, we cast anchor opposite to the 
ruins of Carthage. I looked at them, but was unable 
to make out what they could be. I perceived a few 
Moorish huts, a Mahometan hermitage at the point 
of a projecting cape, sheep browzing among the 
ruins; ruins so far from striking, that I could 
scarcely distinguish them from the ground on which 
they lay. This was Carthage.“ “ In order to dis- 
cover these ruins, it is necessary to.go methodically 
to work. I suppose then, that the reader sets out 


with me from the fort of Golteltu, standing upon the. 


canal by which the lake of Tunis discharges. itself 
into the sea, Riding along the shore in an east-north- 
east direction, you come in about half an hour to 
some salt - pits, which extend towards the west. Pas- 
sing between these salt-pits and the sea, you begi 

to discover jetties running out to a considerable di 

tance under water. The sea and the jetties are on 
your right; on your left you perceive a great quan- 
tity of ruins upon eminences of unequal height, and 
below these ruins is a basin of a circular form and of 
considerable depth, which formerly communicated 


with the sea by means of a canal, traces of which are | 


still to be seen, This basin must be, in my opinion, 
the Cothon or inner port of Carthage. 
of the immense works discernible in the sea would, 
in this case, indicate the site of the outer mole. If I 
am not mistaken, some piles of the dam constructed 
by Scipio for the purpose of blocking up the port, 
may still be distinguished. I also observe a second 
inner canal, which may have been the cut made by 
the Carthaginians when they opened a new passage 
for the fleet.“ 4 , 4 

Faving now settled the situation of the ports, the 
rest will not detain us long. I suppose that we have 
pursued our way along the coast to the angle from 
which the promontory of Carthage projects. This 
cape was never included in the city. Leaving the 
sea, and striking off to the left, we first find the re- 
mains of a very extensive edifice, which seems to have 
formed part of a palace or of a theatre. . Above this 
edifice, ascending to the west, you come to the beau- 
tiful cisterns, which are. — accounted the city 
relics of ancient Carthage: they were probably sup- 
plied with water from an aqueduct, some fragments 
of which may be seen in the plain. This aqueduct 
was fifty miles in length, commencing at the springs 
of Zawan and Zangar. There were temples above 
these springs. The largest arches of the aqueduct 
are seventy feet high, and the columns which support 
these arches are sixteen feet square. The cisterns 
are prodigious; they form a series of vaults com- 
municating with each other, and are bordered through- 
out their whole length: with a corridor... This is a 
truly magnificent work. A rugged road leads from 
the public cisterns to the hill of Byrsa, from the sum- 
mit of which the eye embraces.the ruins of Carthage, 
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cartha- which are more numerous than is generally imagined, 
SESS 
in t ion co an extensive 
—— ebfuary ; the 
1 — 
leaves. a and acanthuses 
verdant thickets marble fragments of every 
colour”? See Chateaubriand’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 
285, & G. (IM. — 5 N ‘ : 
. CARTHAGENA, a sea-port town of Spain, 
situated in the province of Murcia. It was founded 
by Asdrubal in the year of Rome 524. It was first 
called New Carthage, being intended by the Cartha- 
inian colonists to rival theit A frican capital : and after- 


L eaw them in the month of 
olive trees al 


wards it received from the Romans the name of Car- 


thago ia, on account of the great quantity of 
spart or broom which in its vicinity. Ancient - 
ly it was the principal place of a Roman province, 
hence called Provincia Carthaginiensis; and the scene 
of great contention, first between the Romans and 
inians, and then between the Romans and 
Barbarians. In the year 421, it was taken aud utterly 
destroyed the Vandals; but was entirely rebuilt 
——— II. for the sake of its excellent harbour. 
town stands on the deelivity of a hill, and is se- 
parated from the harbour by a small plain. On the 
south and the west are high mountains and barren 
rocks. Towards the north and east it is open, and 
communicates with an extensive valley, which is of 
a finely varied surface, has a fertile soil consisting of 
a sort of red earth and frequently returning sixty 
fold, produces different kinds of grain, and abounds 
in elms, poplars, olives, figs, pomegranates, &c. 
The streets are spacious, but very few of them are 
good. The houses are in general flat roofed, ‘and 
sufficiently commodious. On the top of the hill 
the city, there is a castle, which is ra- 

ther in a state of decay; and on the adjoining heights 
there are walls of considerable strength erected for 
the defence of the harbour, arsenal, and dock-yard. 
The public buildings are not remarkable. They are 
chiefly the new parade, which is raised on a regular 
plan—the royal hospital, which is a large establish- 
ment, intended for the réception of the sick, both in 
the navy and army—the cathedral, which is a miser- 
able pile, and, since the bishop’s see was removed to 
Murcia, has been degraded to the rank of a parish 
church—the convents, none of which deserve parti- 
cular notice—the arsenal, which is a spacious square 
situated to the south-west of the town, under the 
mountains, defenceless on the land side, but protect- 
ed by cannon in its h from the sea—and the 
dock-yards, consisting of wet-docks, where the men 
7 war are — — ite to the door 
its own magazine of stores, and of dry-docks, so 
much infested with water — marshy 
soil, that they would never be clear of it, were it not 
for several fire engines, which are continually going, 
and a great pump, which is wrought without inter- 
mission by multitudes of Spanish criminals and Bar- 
bary slaves. The harbour is the best in Spain, so 
good, that Andrew Doria, the famous Genoese ad- 
— — eek. mae 
and these were June, July, and Carthagena. ‘There 
is none, indeed, which surpasses it in regularity and 
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safety. It is ‘spatious, and so deep, that vessels 
may — to the land; and in one posi- 
tion in it, a large fleet may lie in the utmost security, 
completely out of the view of all ships that may be 
at sea, or even in the narrow part of the entrance to 
the harbour. Its great outline, which is in the figure 
of a heart, is entirely formed by the hand of nature. 
On the east and west, high naked mountains rise 
very steep from the water’s edge; and on the north, 
a low and narrow ridge of hills, on which the city 
stands, shuts out the view of the inland country, 
The entrance, which is defended by two redoubts, 
has the island Escombrera, lying off it in such a way 
as to shelter it from the violence of the winds and 
waves. And, indeed, so perfectly is it by 
the high hills which surround it, that from the mole 
—which is nothing more than a pitiful platform, 
though protected by twelve pieces of cannon—the 
entrance of the harbour and basin alone are visible, and 
even in the time of a storm the water remains calm 
and unruffled. In the centre of the haven, however, 
in a line between the mouth and the mole- gate, there 
is a ledge of rocks, which being only five feet under 
water, and not indicated by any breakers, is attended 
with danger to strange ships and careless pilots. 

In the immediate vicinity of Carthagena, diamonds, 
rubies, amethysts, and other precious stones are said to 
have been found. It was a long time, indeed, the Indies 
of the Romans, and there are still silver mines, though 
it is believed they are nearly exhausted. Rock-crystal 
also is to be met with both on the east and west sides of 
the town: and not far off, there are four hot sprin 
and some traces of an alum mine. At no great dis- 
tance from the city is a mountain, which furnishes 
the gypsum used for plaster. Saltpetre abounds 
throughout the whole country. Carthagena has some 
extensive vin from which are produced a lus- 
‘cious and thick wine, the best of the kind in that 
province, and also a sweet wine, which is delicate and 
agreeable. Only a small quantity of the latter goes 
into ign countries, as it is not sufficiently known, 
though said to be not inferior to the wine of Alicant. 
It is chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
that spart or broom is cultivated, Anciently, as 


Pliny tells us, it furnished the epee ae we 
. It is 


materials for bedding, clothes, shoes, 2 

still used for making shoes, ships’ cables, and mats for 
houses, and even a fine thread has been spun from it 
of being weaved into cloth. Although 
not so much attended to as formerly, it is yet consi- 
dered of sufficient importance to be an article of ex- 
portation, and tobe subjected to the operation of duties 
and monopolies, The . here is considerable, 
and is carried on both within the port and in the open 
sea. The fishing within the port belongs to a com- 


pany established by royal charter, while in the open 


seas all mariners who are enrolled, have a right to 
ursue that occupation. The fish are of various 
inds, the tunny, melvas, &c. A good deal is con- 
sumed at home; but the greatest proportion is salted 
and sent to the foreign market. This branch of in- 
dustry, as usual, is much discou by various 


injudicious regulations and unfair exactions on the 


part of government and its inferior officers —The 
most important and valuable article’ of commerce at 
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—The chief imports at Carthagena are bale goods 
and merchandise of various kinds. There are some ex- 
cellent schools at Carthagena, for teaching navigation, 
mathematics, experimental philosophy, drawing, forti- 
fication, hydrostatics, &c. but they are instituted for 
the benefit of pupils for the royal navy, and the public 
at large have no access to them. There is likewise a 
botanic garden on a small scale, where lectures are 
given on botany by a professor of that science.— The 


most prevalent diseases are intermittent and putrid 


fevers, occasioned, it is believed, by the proximity 
of the swamp of Almojar. In the year 1785 and 
1786, the city lost by these diseases no fewer than 
4800 of its inhabitants.—Carthagena is under a mi- 
litary governor, with his alcalde mayor, thirty regi- 
dores; and two syndics. The governor is supreme 
judge for the army, and for strangers settled in the 
country. His alcalde presides in the tribunal for 
the citizens. The office of the regidores goes by 
inheritance, if not previously sold, and these, with 
the Escrivanos del’ numero, who likewise succeed by 
inheritance, are constantly intent on plunder, and 
extremely tyrannical in the exercise of their power. 
‘The syndics are chosen by the people; but the elec- 
tion is under the influence of the regidores, and, as it 
is annual, they dare not attempt any thing in the way 
of redressing grievances.—Murders and assassinations 
are frequent in Carthagena, owing to the want of 
energy in its municipal government. Seldom are the 
perpetrators of these crimes punished, unless they be 
miserably poor; for the eccrivanos are always ready 
to protect those who will gratify their rapacity.— 
The marriage vow is here vistaved in the most shame- 
less manner. A gentleman one morning said grave- 
ly to his friend, “ Before I go to rest this night, 
the whole city will be thrown into confusion.”” This 
confusion he actually produced, by going home an 


hour before his usual time, and surprising his wife's 


paramour, who in like manner returning suddenly, oc- 
casioned the same bustle and retreat at his own house; 
and this succession of retreats and surprises perva- 
ding the whole town, he literally fulfilled his morn- 
ing’s prediction.—-S winburne says, that though there 
are several regiments here in garrison, besides en- 
gineers and naval. officers, we can scarcely imagine 
any thing so dull as the town of Carthagena ; and 
that, with the exception of the wretched comedy 
and the coffee house, there is not the least life or 
amusement going on. Laborde gives a very dif- 
ferent account. He tells us that Carthagena is quite 
unlike the rest of Murcia, as it is distinguished by 
affability, society, amusements, and pleasures: stran- 
gers are well received, and the inhabitants are very 
hospitable. He adds, however, that there are few 
Murcians among them, the greatest part of them be- 
ing foreigners, English, French, and Italian, who 


‘lar notice. 
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are either merchants, Sailors, or soldiers. —In this Cartha- 
town there are three tolerable inns, which are kept Sena m 


in the French stile, and afford good entertainment. 


America. 


—ͤ— 


The population is about 60,000, which is distributed * 


among 15,000 houses. East Long. 10 6’, North 
Lat. 37° 34“. See Polybius, lib. x.; Swinburne's 
Travels through Spain, vol. i. p. 188; Townsend’s 
Journey through Spain, vol. iit. p. 121; and De 
Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. ii. art. Murcia, (v 

‘ CARTHAGENA, a province of South Ame- 
rica, in the vice-royalty of New Granada. Its 
boundaries are the — sea on the north, the 
river St Martha on the east, Terra Firma on the 
south, and the sea and gulf of Darien on the west. 
It is 100 leagues in length, from north-east to south- 
west, and 80 in width, from east to west. It was 
discovered in 1520, by Roderigo de Bastidas. The 
people being of a warlike character, resisted various 
attempts that were made to conquer them; at length 
they were subdued in 1533, by the governor, Pedro 
de Heredia. A great part of this country is com- 
posed of mountains and forests ; but there are also 
some very fruitful vallies, which the natives call sa- 
vannahs, and in these are many settlements of Euro- 
peans, Indians, and Spanish Creoles, Towards the 
north, a part of the territory is swampy, sandy, and 
from the lowness of the ground full of sea“ water 
pools. The climate is remarkably hot and moist $ 
and from May to December, the weather is almost 
continually rainy or tempestuous. Accordingly the 
earth is covered with perpetual verdure, and rice and 
Indian corn are raised in sufficient quantities for the’ 
consumption of the inhabitants. The same circum- 
stances which render the production of these so easy 
and certain, are unfavourable to the growth of wheat 
and other grains that are cultivated in Europe. 
There is a great variety of plants, trees, and fruits. 
Of trees, the principal for size are, the eaobo or acajou, 
the wood of which is beautiful, fragrant, and closé 
in the texture, and is employed in making canoes 
and other small vessels; the cedar, which is of two 
kinds, white and red, the last being the most esteem- 
ed; the maria, from which the maria oil is obtained; 
and the balsam, which distils the balsam of Tolu, so 
called from a village where it is found in the greatest 
abundance, and of the best quality. The fruit trees 
consist of the tamarind, the medlar, the sapote, the 
papayo, the guayabo, &c. Of most of these, not 
only is the fruit palatable and wholesome, but the 


timber also is finely variegated, and very durable. 


Pine-apples, limes, melons, grapes, oranges, medlars, 
dates, papayas, cocos, plantanes, bananas, &c. are in 
vast abundance. The manganillo deserves particu- 
It grows to a large size; near the top 
its branches form a kind of crown; its wood is very 


hard, of a yellowish cast, and exquisitely veined like 


marble. Its fruit resembles an apple exactly in shape, 
flavour, and colour, but contains a very strong and 
deadly poison. Its white juice has the same quality 
in such a degree, as to render it unsafe to work the 


wood until it be thoroughly dried. Even those who 


happen to take shelter under it in a shower, feel the 
same effect from the dropping of the leaves as if the 
juice had fallen upon them. And the very beasts are 
said to have such an instinctive aversion to it, that 
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eat of the fruit nor approach the 
too, of different — on the 


Cartha · 

— — in great numbers, producing various kinds 
od boite, and exuding a juice — — fer- 
mente, a species of wine is made, of a whitish co- 


lour, a racy taste, and an intoxicating quality. The 
— ebony trees are also very common. 

hardness of their wood is almost equal to that 
of iron. There are numerous plantations of sugar- 
canes; a great many cotton trees, some of which 
grow spontaneously, while others are planted and 
cultivated; and cacoa-trees, which are chiefly found 
on the river de la Magdaleno, and the fruit of which, 


both in size and ness, excels the same kind of 
fruit in all the other parts of the country, except So- 
conusca and Caraccas, whose cacoa sells highest at 


Cadiz. Of the vegetables, which grow here in such 

ion and variety, the sensitive plant is one of 
those most frequently met with. There is also a great 
quantity of bejucos, one species of which is parti- 
cularly known on account of its fruit, called the 
bean of Carthagena. This bean is reckoned the most 
effectual antidote against the bite of the venomous 
animals, which are found here in great numbers. 
The cow and the hog are the only tame eatable qua- 


drupeds to be seen in this district ; but these are in 
great plenty. The flesh of the former is not re- 
goody that of the latter is extremely deli- 
cate, and the ordinary food of the inhabitants. The 


hides and tallow furnished by the cattle, form a con- 
siderable article of commerce. Poultry, pigeons, par- 


idges, and geese, are both good and plentiful. 
Nothing can surpass the variety and beautiful plu- 
of the birds. Bats appear in great multitudes; 
nd are said to be the most dextrous bleeders both 
of men and cattle. Deer, wild boars, foxes, arma- 
dillos, squirrels, rabbits, and monkies, are extreme 
numerous. There are also leopards and tigers, whic 
make great havoc among the cattle, and sometimes 
prove destructive to the inhabitants. Poisonous re 
tiles abound. The principal ones are snakes, coral- 
snakes, rattle-snakes, and the culibras de bejuco;— 
the centipedes, which swarm here, and are mon- 
strously large ;—and scorpions, which are equally 
numerous, and of various kinds.—The principal rivers 
are the de la.Magdalena already mentioned, and the 
San Juan, or Atracto, both of which are navigable, and 
contain alligators, tortoises, and a multitude of fishes. 
J This province contains two cities, seven towns, and 
ix settlements or villages... When first disco- 
vered, it was well peopled, but since that time, the 
population is considerably diminished. According 
to the numeration of the fiscal of the royal audience 


of Santa Fé, Don Francisco Moreno y Escandon, 


there were in the year 1770, of whites, 59,233; of 


Indians, 13,993; and of negro and mulatto slaves, 


7770. See Juan and Ulloa’s Ve to South Ame- 
rica, vol. i.; Alcedo’s Geog ] jelionary 
America and the West Indies, with Thoupson’s 1 


tions, vol. i.; and Peuchet’s Diction. Univers. de ‘la 
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10 CAKTHACGENa, the capital of the proviuce 
just now described, is situated in a large and conve- 


nient bay of the same name. It stands upon a sandy 
peninsula, and 3 the — 


narrow necks of land and wooden . The 
city and the suburbs are well laid out. streets 
run in straight lines; are wide, uniform, and tolerably 
well paved. The houses, which are mostly built of 
stone, have only one storey above the ground floor: 
their apartments are well contrived, and their bal- 
conies and lattices are of wood, which, from the na- 
ture of the climate, are there preferable to iron for 
such purposes. The outside of the buildings, on ac- 
count of the smoky colour of the walls, has a dirty 
and di ble aspect. The fortifications are con- 
structed after the modern manner, lined with free- 
stone, and of considerable strength. Besides a pre- 
cinct and bastions, there is a half moon, which de- 
fends the entrance, or gate; and several castles situa- 
ted on small eminences, and on the side of the bay. 
In this place there is a great number of religious 
communities, who have churches and convents for 
their accommodation. These are characterised by 
verty in their ornaments, though their architecture 
is appropriate, and their capacity sufficient. The 
cathedral church is magnificent. ‘There is a co 
of Jesuits. A tribunal of the Inquisition is 
established here, in which respect Carthagena is on a 
footing with the metropolitan cities of Lima and 
Mexico. The power of this tribunal reaches to Isla 
Espanolo where it was first settled, ‘Terra Firma, 
and Santa Fé. 5 
ric erected in 1534 by Pope Clement VII. T 
jurisdiction of the bishop extends as far as that of 
the civil and military government. The government 
of the city is managed by a person who resides in it 
with the title of governor, having under him a requi- 
site number of civil and military officers. In civil 
matters, an appeal lies to the audience of Santa Fé, 
and in military affairs to the viceroy of New Gre- 
nada. The police of the city is conducted by a se- 


cular magistracy, consisting of regidores, from whom 
are annually chosen two alcaldes. There is also a 
revenue office, where all taxes are received, and the 


necessary payments issued. Processes are determined 
by a — law, with the title of auditor de la 
gente de guera.—Carthagena, on account of its ad- 
vantageous situation, and the excellence and safety of 
its harbour, very soon became the most important 
settlement and emporium of the Spaniards in South 
America. — 2 — 1544, it was a town 
of some commercial celebrity. Being selected as the 
port in which the galleons should first trade on their 
arrival from Europe, and to which they were ordered 
to repair previous to their voyage home ward, the 
resort to it was so great, and the means of prosperi- 
ty so copious, that in a short time it rose to be one 
of the most populous and most opulent cities in 
America. And though, from the arrangements which 
have since taken place respecting the galleons, and 
the general circumstances of the commercial world, 
it has.declined very much, it still carries on a con- 
siderable inland and foreign trade, and preserves no 
small portion of its comparative importance. It is 
reckoned by Humboldt to stand before all the other 
ports, with the exception of Vera Cruz, the Ha- 
vannah, and Lima. Including the small adjoining 
ports of Rio Hacha, Santa Maria, and Portobello, 
with which it is connected by the most intimate com- 
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mercial relations, it exports annually of the produce 
of native agriculture to the value of £252,000 ster- 
ling. The quantities of that produce are as follows: of 
cotton 3,307, 500lb. avoird.—of sugar, 220,500 ditto 
of indigo, 22,050 ditto—of Brazil wood, 882,000 
ditto—of quinquina of New Grenada, 220,509 ditto 
of balsam of Tolu, 2205 ditto—and of ipecacuana, 
13,230 ditto. Besides these articles, there is a con- 
siderable exportation of the precious metals, which 
are carried to Old Spain. The value of the impor- 
tation amounts to £840,000 sterling annually. The 
articles imported are brandy, wine, oil, almonds, 
raisins, tobacco, confectionaries, &c.— The bay of 
Carthagena, on which depends so much of its com- 
mercial consequence, extends two leagues and a half 
from north to south. It has a na depth of 
water, and good anchorage; and is so well sheltered, 


that the ships are no more agitated than if they were 


in a river. There are so many.shallows, however, at 
the entrance, and on some of these there is so very 
little water, that a skilful. pilot is always requisite to 
steer the vessels into it with safety. The difficulty 


of 2 vessels in it is also increased, by the ir- 


regularity of the tides, which increase the danger of 
striking, and by the slimy and tenacious consistence of 


the bottom, which, when a vessel does run aground, 


made it the object of frequent attacks. 
was taken and pillaged by some French adventurers, 


renders it often necessary to lighten her, before she 
can be got off. In this bay there is great plenty and 
variety of fish, both wholesome and agreeable to the 
taste. The turtles are large, and of excellent flavour. 
Sharks are here very common, large, voracious and 
destructive. There are vast multitudes of craw-fish, 
from which the country on this coast got from the 


Indians the name of Calamari, signifying the land of 


craw-fish. All along the coast, salt is produced in 


great abundance. 


The importance and wealth of this place. have 
n 1544, it 


under the direction of a Corsican pilot. About 
forty years afterwards, half of it was laid jn ashes by 
Sir Francis Drake, and the rest was saved from de- 
struction by the neighbouring colonies, who paid for 
it a ransom of 120,000 silver ducats. It was a third 
time invaded, in 1597, by the French under the 


-command of M. de Pointis, to whom it capitulated, 


but whose avarice consigned it to plunder, It was 


again besieged in 1740, by the English under Ad- 


miral Vernon, but it held out successfully, and the 
besiegers were obliged to retire after a great loss of 
men and labour. The inhabitants of Carthagena con- 
sist of various casts or tribes: whites, negroes, and 
Indians, and the different classes produced by the 
intermarriages of these. They drink brandy in the 
forenoon, make use of a great deal of chocolate, and 
are fond of smoking tobacco, which last practice is 
indulged in equally by both sexes. The fandango is 
the common amusement. This ball, or e 
is the ordinary mark of rejoicing on festivals and re- 
markable days, is conducted with great propriety in 
houses of distinction; but among the lower orders it 
is accompanied with hard drinking, indecency, and 


quarrels. Their funeral ceremonies they observe with 


great pomp and ostentation, lamenting for the de- 
ceased in the most clamorous and frantic manner, and 
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black vomit, with which the distemper that attacks 


their mourning in the house for nine days Cartha- 
after the interment. Their diseases are chiefly the gena in 


Europeans on their first landing frequently termi- Call. 
nates ; the leprosy, to which the people both in town 5 


and country are very subject, and for the purpose of 
stopping which, a hospital, called San Lazaro is 
erected on the top of a hill in the neighbourhood, 
where persons of both sexes infected with it are 
strictly confined ; the cobrilla, or little snake, so cal · 
led, from the general belief that it is one of these 
animals which has introduced itself beneath the skin 
of the patient; and the spasm, or convulsion, which 
is very prevalent, seldom comes alone, and always 
proves mortal. The intense heat and moisture of the 
climate, naturally lead to the conclusion, that the in- 
habitants must be unhealthy; yet it is a fact that in 
general they enjoy good health, and it is not uncoms 
mon for them to survive their eightieth year. The 
er perspirations, however, occasioned by the 
gh temperature, render their complexions wan and 
livid, and all their movements sluggish. The popu- 
lation is said to be between 20, 000 and 30,000, of 
which above 9000 are in communion. West Long. 
75 26 45“, North Lat. 10° 26“ 35“. Juan and 
Ulloa's Voyage to South America, by Adams, vol. i.; 
Humboldt’s Political Essay on New Spain, vol. iv.; 
Alcedo’s Geographical Dictionary of America and 
the West. Indies, with Thompson’s Additions, vol. i.; 
~and, Peuchet’s Diction. Univers. de la Geograph. Com- 
merg. tom. iii. (2) 1 Hts s 
. CARTHAMUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Æqualis. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 292. ats eens 
CARTILAGE. See Anatomy, p. 727, 747. 
CARTONEMA, a genus of plants of the class 
Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 
195; and Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Hol. 
and. &c. p. 271. 8 . fis 


CARUM, a genus of — the class: Penten. ö 


dria, and order Digynia. See BorANx, p. 166. 
CARYOCAR, a genus of plants of the class 
Polyandria, and order Tetragynia. See Botany, 


P · 238. 1 1 — asu 

CARYOPHYLLUS, a genus of plants of the 
class Icosandria, and order Monogynia. See Bora» 
NY; p. 233. , N nto gee 
_ CARYOTA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
neecia, and order Polyandria. See Borany, p. 326. 

CASAL, a town of France, in the department 
of Marengo, aud formerly the capital of Lower 
Montferrat, .is situated on the right bank of the Po. 
It received the name of Casale Sancti Evasii, after 
the death of St Evasius, who was martyred by a 
Duke called Astabolo. It is highly probable that 
it was built not far from an ancient town called Se- 
dula, and not, as some authors have imagined, on the 
ruins of Bodincomago or Industria ; (see Pliny Nat. 
Hist. lib. ii.) The few huts which were built by 
the devotees over the place where the body of the 
martyr was preserved, gradually assumed the form 
of atown, while Liutprand, king of the Lombards, 
built the church which still exists, and which was 
afterwards erected into a cathedral. In the year 
1173, Casal was erected 3 and, about 
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Casal — — it — — 
xtus IV. erected 
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some attention to Hebrew and the Oriental languages, Casaubon. 


of its sovereigns. Pope 
Casaubon. into an ; and, in spite of the revolt of 
| ae the Dy — 


— 


pointed in 1582. In 1586, his 


kes of Mantua preferred it to 
Mantua as a place of residence. About this time, 
when the arts made such a rapid progress in Italy, 
this city acquired fresh lustre. New palaces and 
new churches were erected ; and many families re- 
moved to it from Mantua. While it was in the pos- 
session of the French, Catinot, who was the 
nor, constructed the citadel, which was reckoned 
one of the strongest in Italy. It was, however, car- 
ried away by the Piedmontese and Spanish troops m 
1695, and all the fortifications were demolished. 
There now remains only an old castle, where a small 
garrison might hold out for some hours. 
The principal public buildings in Casal are, the 
theatre, the seminary, the lyceum, the palaces of 
‘Geor é, Gozzani Oda , Vin- 
cent Ricci, and Roland Delavalle ; and the churches 
of St Dominique and St Philippe. There is a charm- 
ing promenade from the Marengo —— that of the 
Po. The principal hotels are, the Hotel Mogul, the 
Trois Rois, and the Nouveau Puits. N 
Casal is inhabited by several ancient and illustrious 
families, some of whom pretend to have their descent 
even from Numa Pompilius. Population 14,000. 
East Long. 8° 37’, North Lat. 457. (4 N 
* CASAL Maaerore, the name of a town which 
—_ chief — district 8 the same name in 
8 nt of the higher Po and the kingdom 
of Italy. It is situated near the Po, and was made 
a town in 175%. Population 4150. 
CASAN. See Kazan. ‘Aug 
' CASAUBON, Isaac, a very learned critic and 
editor, was born at Geneva in February 1559. His 
natural abilities were good, and so great was the 
progress which he made under the tuition of his fa- 
ther, who had become minister of Crest in Dauphiné, 
that he was scarcely nine years of age, when he could 
both write Latin with correctness, and speak it with 
ease. But his father being under the necessity of 
g from home on business for three toge- 
ier, Isaac's education was neglected, and he almost 
entirely lost what he had acquired. When he reach- 
ed his twelfth 8 he again applied to his studies, 
and partly by his own exertions, partly by the occa- 
sional assistance of his father, he began to recover 
his classical knowledge. This method, however, be- 
ing uncertain and tardy, he was sent in 1578 to Ge- 
neva, to study under the professors there; and so 
great was his diligence, and so attentive were his 
teachers, that he soon redeemed all the time which 
he had formerly lost. Such was his proficiency in 
Greek, that Francis Portus, the Cretan, by whose 
instructions he had been made acquainted with it, 
thought him worthy to be his successor in the aca- 
demical chair at. the age of twenty. three; and to 
that honourable situation, accordingly, he was ap- 
fether died, and 
shortly after he married a daughter of the celebra- 
ted printer Henry oe by whom he had twen- 
children. After holding the professorship of 
k at Geneva for fourteen years, during which 
time he studied philosophy and civil law, and paid 


— — — . — Sy 


tongue and polite „vith a more consider. 
able salary than he enjoyed at Geneva. This change 
of situation was occasioned, not merely by the dif- 
ference in his emoluments, but also by the morose 
temper of his father-in-law, and by his own restless 
isposition. At Montpelier, he was at first much 
esteemed, and greatly pleased; and resisted the in- 
vitations which were given him, first by the city of 
Nismes, and afterwards by that of Franeker, to ac- 
cept of a chair in their universities. But he soon 
began to be disgusted with the treatment which he 
received. The promises that had been held out to 
him were not fulfilled 3 his salary was neither regu - 
larly nor fully paid; and he experienced so much 
vexation from these and other causes, that he was 
just on the eve of returning to Geneva, when better 
—— were opened up to him in another quarter. 
y M. de Vicq; a man of some note at Lyons, whom 
he visited in 1598, he was taken to Paris, and intro- 
duced to King Henry IV., President de Harley, 
President de ’ (Ehuans,) and other persons of 
eminence, who gave him a civil reception. The 
king offered him a professor’s — and, after his 
return to Montpelier, renewed the offer by letter. 
He at last resolved to go to Paris, though he was 
warned by M. De Vicq and Scaliger, that his ex- 
pectations would probably be disappointed. Henry 
received him most graciously; but the jealousy of 
the other professors, and his own Protestant prin- 
ciples, were the occasion of much opposition and 
trouble, and even prevented him ultimately from ob- 
taining the situation which his =. ha nised. 
He however, appointed one of the judges on the 
Protestant’s side at the conference between these and 
the Catholics, held at Fountainbleau in 1600. And 
afterwards he was nominated of the king’s . 
library, which gave him access to a valuable collec- 
tion of books, and enabled him to prosecute his lite- 
rary views with great success. He had also a pen- 
sion from the king, which was considerably augment- 
ed, in order to prevent him from yielding to the 
many pe solicitations and pecuniary induce- 
ments which he had to go to other places. Many 
artful and — — were made to bri 
him over to the Romish faith, but these he uniformly 
resisted, and lived and died a Protestant. The mur- 
der of the king, which happened in 1610, distressed 
him deeply, as it aepieved him of his chief patron ; 
and in the same year, the conversion of his eldest son 
to the Roman Catholic religion, gave another blow 
to his feelings, and he felt it the more, because it was 
nerally reported, and by many believed, that he 
imself had contributed to this change. These af- 
flicting circumstances, together with the continual 
vexations in which he lived at Paris, determined him 
to set out for England, into which country he had 
been frequently mvited by James I. He arrived 
there in 1610, and experienced from ns of rank 
and learning the kindest tion, though he him- 
self has complained, that from the inferior classes of 
people, he met with more ‘insults than he had even 
done at Paris in the midst of Papists. The king 
shewed him particular attention, took much pleasure 
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in conversing with him, admitted him several times 
to his own table, presented him with a sum of money 
to enable him to visit Oxford and Cambridge, grant- 
ed him a pension of three hundred pounds, and no- 
minated him to two prebends, one at Westminster, 
and the other at Canterbury. Casaubon was not un- 
grateful; and he seems to have expressed his grati- 
tude in a way most agreeable to the feelings of James, 
namely, by flattering his literary vanity, and humour- 
ing his silly prejudices. In the letters which he 
wrote, by the direction of James, to De Thou re- 
specting his history, and which, it is not improbable, 
were inspected by the royal eye, he eulogises the 
king in the most fulsome manner for his learning and 
his virtue, and actually talks of him as a kind of 
miracle or prodigy. He also remonstrates with De 
Thou on that part of his history which affected the 
character and conduct of the king’s mother, and in 
James’s name demands satisfaction for the injuries 
which he had done to her reputation. This remon- 
strance produced some effect ; and by these and simi- 
lar compliances with the temper of James, Causabon 
contrived at once to make his acknowledgments for 
past favours, and to lay a foundation for future claims. 
His object was not lost. So much was his majesty 
pleased with him, that he wrote to the queen re- 
ent of France, through whose indulgence Casaubon 
fad been permitted to come to England, begging 
her to allow him to prolong his stay in this country, 
and the royal favour seemed to promise him dis- 
tinctions and preferment; but a painful distemper 
soon closed these flattering prospects, and put an end 
to his life. He died July 1, 1614, in the 55th year 
of his age, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His character, religious as well as literary, has been 
variously represented; but there appears to be good 
reason for believing, that in both these views he was 
highly respectable. That he was a Protestant, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, though the contrary has 
been insinuated, and though he entertained, alon 
with Grotius and other eminent men, the foolish 
project of forming an union between the Catholic 
and reformed churches. The probity and correctness 
of his moral deportment have never been disputed. 
Of his extensive learning, he has left a multitude of 
satisfactory proofs in the various editions of Greek 
and Latin authors, and other works which he pub- 
lished in the course of his life. A large volume of 


his Letters was published, from which a tolerably 


correct idea, both of his temper and classical attain- 
ments, may be derived. A complete list of bis wri- 
tings is given in the Biographia Britannica, art. 
CAsAuBON. Besides that article, and the Letters 
above mentioned, (Almeloveen’s Edition, containing 
a life of Casaubon,) see Niceron, Memoirs pour serv. 
a hist. des Hom: Illust. tom. xviii; and Vie de 
M. de Thou in Durand’s Hist. du xvi, Siecle tom. 
vii. (x) b 
CASBIN, Casvin, or Caswin, supposed to be 
the ancient Arsacia, a city of Persia, in the province 
of Irak-ajami, situated in an extensive plain of the 
same name, surrounded with meuncains at some miles 
distance. Casbin, which is now a complete mass of 
ruins, was formerly about six miles in circumference, 


and contained 12,000 houses, and 100,000. inhabi- 
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tants; but, in consequence of the civil wars with Casbin. 
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which the country has been agitated, it has been 
greatly reduced both in — ob and opulence. Its 
walls and palaces are completely destroyed, and it 
is at present defended neither by forts nor garrisons. 
An earthquake, according to Morier, within no dis- 
tant period, threw down the buildings which were 
in the Tottie, and made cracks in almost every wall. 
A large mosque, erected by the Abbasses, has been 
in many places rent in its thick walls, and totally 
ruined. The Royal Piazze, or Hippodrone, was 
no less than 700 paces long, and 250 broad. The 
Khan is a very large building. The Bason is remark- 
able for its agreeable construction; and the principal 
mosque is well built. n 


The following interesting account of Casbin is 


given by Hanway, which we are obliged to present 
to our readers in his own words, as we have no means 
of ascertaining whether or not the buildings which 
he describes are now in existence. 0 

„The houses are, for the most part, below the 
surface of the earth, as are many of the gardens 
joining to them, to obtain the convenienc prj — 
which is brought to them from a considerable dis- 


tance in channels; for, as we usually bring water up 


to our houses, they level their houses to the water, 
whieh, however, are not the less agreeable .in hot 
weather. They are generally built. with sun-dried 
bricks, and their cement is a strong lime. The 


roofs are flat; so that it is easy and familiar to sleep 


ou the house tops. These buildings are enclosed with 
a mud wall; they consist of two divisions ; the outer 
stands in a large area, and consists of a spacious 
room, one side of which is open, and supported with 
pillars. In these they. dispatch their business, and 
also eat, when they do not retire to the women’s a- 
partment. There are niches in the wall, which an- 
swer the purpose of tables: the floors are covered 
with large worsted carpets ; and on the sides of the 


room are felts, about a yard broad, and are generally 


two or three yards long. These are called namets, 
as already mentioned ; and are made either with wool 
or camel’s hair; and, being very thick and soft, are 
used for sitting upon. In the wings of this apart- 
ment there are smaller rooms for lodging. In the 
same yard there are apartments for the servants, and 
also their stables. On the back part of this build- 
ing is another, likewise enclosed by a wall, which, 
for the sake of privacy, is generally entered by two 
turnings. Here is the women’s apartment, into 
which no man is suffered to enter, except the master 
of it. ' ere 

I then went to see the new palace which Nadir 
Shah had built in this city, adjoining the old one. 
The entrance of it is formed by an avenue of lofty 
trees, near three hundred yards long, and fifteen or 


twenty broad. The wall round it is about an Eng- 
lish mile and a half in circumference; it is thick and 
lofty, having only one entrance, which is an arched 


gate. 


The top of this gate projects, and. is formed 
into many small squares. 


Within are four large 


squares, with lofty trees, fountains, and running wa- 


ter, which makes the place awful and majestic. The 


apartments are raised about six feet from the ground. 
The Aivan, or open hall, is in the centre, and shuts 


. 
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“Gabi. with folding doors. The rooms are ornamented in 
an Indian taste, and the ceilings formed into small 
— of moral senten- 


— . embellished with wri 
are of thick-coloured glass 


desi 


A kind of ta 


commerce in this city. 


3 says M. Morier, « 


legible characters. Most of the windows 
„ made transparent, and 
F with such art, and in such proper shades, 
hat the glass seems cut into the several figures it is 
to fepresent. Many of the floors are only 
‘of hard earth; others of a composition of beaten 
‘stone. The seeming defect in this instance is made 
up 2 era use of carpets. to 
The Haram is magnificent, consisting of a square 
‘within its own wall of brick, about thirty feet high, 
‘and two and a half thick. There are four distinct 
apartments, in some of which are fountains, which 


~ ¢erve to moderate the heat of the summer, by giv- 


ing the air a refreshing coolness. The rooms are 


~ lined with stucco, painted in the Indian taste, with 


birds and flowers of different magnitudes; the co- 


lours beautiful, and set off with gilt edgings. These 
apartments have small chimney-pieces, in a mean 


taste; and some are ornamented with looking. glasses 
in small squares, of many different dimensions, set 
into the walls. There are some few rooms below 
— admirably contrived for coolness. Near the 
| is the eunuchs’ apartment, remarkable only 
for its having but one door, and that a very strong 
one. The brick of which the whole of the modern 
building is made, appears to be ill prepared for du- 
ration. Here are also some old apartments built by 
Shah Abas, yet standing, in which are some bad 
— of European figures by European painters. 

he Persians themselves are as ignorant of shades as 
‘the Chinese. The apartment where the Shah kept 
his Casbin treasury, I was not permitted to see,. 
not even the place where it stood. They said he had 
above twenty millions of crowns there, of which part 


Was in large ingots of gold, run into cavities of the 
earth, the better to secure it from being plundered.“ 
Both at Casbin and at Herot, the blades of sa- 


bres are fabricated from the steel of the country. 
try, of a most expensive kind, is 
‘manufactured here from pieces of cloth of various 
colours. Stuffs of silk and cotton are likewise ma- 


nufactured in this place. All kinds of arms, but 


particularly fire-arms, fine cloths, watches, and en- 
graved stoneg, are aye | the principal objects of 

ubies, granites, and tur- 
quoise stones, find a ready market in Casbin. The 
latter, which are called Firasc, are found in great 


Auantities near Nisabur and Firus-cah, of the size of 


‘a pea; and those which are as large as a small bean 
are sold for 20 or 30 sols. 
Casbin ni — —— for — the 
commerce of Hyrcania, Iberia, and Media, with 
the southern inces of Persia. It is the great 
mart for the of Guilan and Chyrvan; and there 
is brought to it a part of the rice of Guilan and Ma- 
zanderan. 
The fields and gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Casbin produce great quantities of vines, which yi 


the finest grapes in Persia; and almonds, pi ios, 
aud melons, are raised with t success. This 
— under in- 


‘convenience from the want of water: indeed, through 
vol. v. PART i. 
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the whole extent of the immense plain that we tra- 
versed during the day, there was not one natural 
stream, but many kanauls were making; and where- 
ever there is irrigation there is fertility, and the cul- 
tivation is rich, Upon the whole, therefore, our 
route from Teheran displayed a country of much 
more promising appearance than we might have ex- 
— in Persia.“ 

Within the space of twenty leagues round The: 
ran, the King alone goes in a litter; and even his 
children have not this privilege. General Gardanne 
was obliged to quit his; and his brother, who was 
wounded by a blow from a horse, could with diffi- 
culty obtain an exception from this rule. 

The river Kulma s at some distance from this 
city. In the time of Hanway, Casbin contained on- 
ly 1100 houses. Olivier — the ion from 
20,000 to 25,000; but, according to the author of the 
Journal d'un Voyage, en 1807 and 1808, it is now 
inhabited by about 60,000 souls. East Long. 49° 
33“, North Lat. 36°13’. See Chardin’s 
through Persia; Hanway’s Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of Tra- 
vels 3 Russia into Persia, vol. i. p. 153, &c. ; 

oyage dans Perse, Paris, 1807; Journal 
d’un Voyage, dans la Turquie, d' Asie, et la Perse, fait 
en 1807 and 1808, p. 44—46, Paris, 1809; and 
Morier’s Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor, to Constantinople, in the s 1808 and 
1809, p. 253, London, 1812. ri nm 

CASE. See Grammar. 

CASEARIA, a genus of plants of the class De- 
candria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 
214. 

CASERTA, a city of Na in the country of 
Lavora, situated seiko — a lofty — of 
hills, and celebrated chiefly for the ificent pa- 
lace erected by Charles III. of Spain, the de- 
signs of Vanvitelli. ö 

The palace of Caserta, which is situated in a plain 
near the site of the ancient Capua, is an oblong 
square 787 feet in length, and 616 in width. The 
two principal fronts contain five stories, with 37 
windows each, while the other sides contain five 
stories, with 27 windows in each. It is divided by 
intermediate ranges into four courts. - In the centre 
is an open vestibule, with a stair case 60 feet by 90, 
which leads by double flights into an octagonal sa- 
loon, 90 feet in diameter, which is divided by eight 
marble columns into a circle, and surrounding gal- 
lery. On one side is a long row of antichambers, 
leading into halls of audience, presence chambers, and 
state bed-rooms, with numbers of cabinets, ward- 
robes, and waiting rooms. On another side js a 
range of private apartments adapted to domestic 
convenience, and on a third side is the splendid cha- 


pel, incrusted with pannels of yellow marble, and 


not inferior in size or decoration to that of Ver- 
sailles. Antique columns of alabaster support the 
roof of the theatre, and divide the house into. 42 


boxes. The which corres in magni- 
ficence to — are — — 
formed with wide alleys, and with crowded rows 
of statues. 


extensive, and are 


The aqueduct, which is 27 Italian miles and 218 
14 * 


Casbin 


Caserta. 
— — 
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Casha. palms long, conveys the rivulets of the Appennines 


— 


into the reservoirs of Caserta. The aqueduct pro- 
perly so called, is two miles 1255 and consists of 
three stories of arcades, of which the upper one is 
divided into 43 arches, while the lower one contains 
a smaller number. It is paved with calcareous stone 
from the neighbouring mountains, and the rest of it 
is built with volcanic. tufa. In the construction of 
the aqueduct, an ancient tomb was found at the 
depth of 90 feet. The expence of W the pa- 
lace and aqueduct amounted to seven millions of 
erowns. „Caserta,“ says a modern traveller, who 
visited it in 1802, “ is not yet finished, and probably 
never will be, though it has been in hand for half a 
century, as the situation is so flat as to be incapable 
of modern decoration, and his present majesty takes 
more pleasure in the present mansion-house of Saint 
Leucio, where he amuses himself with superintend- 
ing a manufactory of silks and gauzes.“ 
lanzani's Travels; Swinburne’s Travels; Reichard’s 
Guide des Voyageurs, &c. tom. i. p. 478; Travels 
Srom Paris through Switzerland and Italy, by a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania in 1801 and 1802, letter 23 ; and 
Encyclopedia Methodique, art. Aqurpuc. (o) 
CASHAN, Kasuan, or Cacwan, a town of 
Persia, in the province of Irak-ajemi, situated in the 
plain of Cashan, which is bounded with the distant 
range of mountains, of which Demawend formed the 
most conspicuous and the highest point. This moun- 
tain is distinctly seen at the distance of 150 miles, 
and the Persians maintain that it can be seen at 
Ispahan from the minaret of Mesjid Shah, which is 
240 miles distant. It is of a conical shape, and rises 
abruptly from a long and unbroken range. This 
town, which was founded by the wife of the Caliph 
Haroun-el-Raschild, is fully a league long from east 
to west, and more than half a league from north to 
south. The houses are built of earth and brick. 
The principal public buildings in Cashan are the 
bazars and baths, the royal inn, the royal palace, and 
another palace for ambassadors, and about forty 
mosques and three grand sepulchral monuments in 
honour of three descendants of Ali. M. Olivier, 
who lately visited this city, remarks, that it is the 
largest, the finest, the richest, and the most populous 
that he saw in Persia. It had almost entirely escaped 
the disasters of the civil wars; and though nearly a 
fifth part of the houses were destroyed, yet the 
mosques, the caravanse.as, the bazars, and the royal 
palaces, (which were singularly beautiful,) were all in 
a good condition. Cashan was once famous for its 
potteries, and has various manufactories of silk and 
cotton stuffs, brocades, and all sorts of copper uten- 
sils. The inhabitants work a great deal in gold, 
silver, and steel. Sabres and poignards are also made 
to a considerable extent. The surrounding country 
produces abundance of rice, cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
barley, and fruits of all kinds. They cultivate also 
the ricinus, from which they extract their oil for 
burning. The vine is common, and raisins and dried 
apricots form a considerable article of commeree. 
The population of Cashan under the Sophis, was 
55,000, but at present it does not exceed 30,000. 
Chardin makes the number of houses 6500. East 
Kong. 51° 21’, and North Lat. 33° 59%. See Char- 
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din’s Travels; Morier's Travels through Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor, p. 177, 231, 241; and Oli- 
vier’s Voyage in Perse, Paris 1807. (o) und 
CASHEL, a city of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, situated about three miles to the east of 
the river Suire. This town, which was formerly the 
residence of the kings of Munster, was once encircled 
with a wall, which is in a state of decay, but there 
are still two gates of tolerable workmanship. The 
principal ornaments of this town are seated upon the 
celebrated rock of Cashel, which commands a most 
extensive prospect. One of these is the old Gothic 
cathedral, the nave and choir of which is about 200 
feet long from east to west. The ruins of Cormac’s 
Chapel, which stands beside the cathedral, and differs 
from it completely in its stile of architecture, are 
about 50 feet long by 18. A high round tower is 
also situated upon the rock near the eastern angle of 
the north aisle. It is 54 feet in circuit, and is divided 
into five stories, with holes for rafters, and is built 
of freestone, while all the other buildings on the 
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rock are of limestone. A wall formerly inclosed the 


whole of the rock. 


The principal modern edifices in Cashel, Aha 
is tolerably built, are a market- house, a house in which. 


the sessions are lield, a county hospital, barrack, and 
a charter school. 
the archiepiscopal palace is a simple and commodious 
building. Cashel contains about 600 houses, and 
therefore nearly 3000 inhabitants. West Long. 7° 5 
North Lat. 52° 30%’. See Campbell’s Philosophical’ 
Survey ; Ledwich's Antiquities; and Waketield’s 
Stalistical and Political Account of Ireland. (7) 
CASHGAR. See Rennel’s Memoir, p. 19/, and: 
Bucnanla, LIT TIB. N : 
CASHMERE, Cacueming, or Kasumire, a pro- 


vince of Hindostan, and formerly subject to the king Situation 


The church is neatly built, and 


of Candahar. It is situated between $3° 18’ and 34° and boun- 
15 North Latitude, and between 73° 907 and 73 127 daries. 


East Longitude. It is only a valley of an elliptical 
form, surrounded by hills, which in its largest extent 
from south-east to north-west is hardly 80 miles; its 
greatest breadth may be from 40 to 50. Towards 
the north and north-east, this district of country is 
bounded by what, in these parts, are termed the 
mountains of Thibet; a branch probably of that im- 
mense range which, rising near the Black Sea, pene- 
trates through Armenia, and skirting the south shore 
of the Caspian, extends by way of the north-eastern 
provinces of Persia to Thibet and China. On the east 
it is bounded by the river Chunaub; on the south- 
east and south by the territory of Jummoo and 
Kishtewar; on the south-west and west by the ter- 


ritory of the Ghickers, Prounce, Muzzufferabad, and 


some other independent districts. In a north-eastern 
direction from this province lies Great Thibet. Little 
Thibet is to the north-west of it. 
provinces of Lahore and Cabul: and to the west. 
Great, and to the north Little Bucharia. In the 
Ayeen Acberry, Cashmere is divided into two parts, 
viz. Meraje and Kamraje; the former being the 
eastern part, and containing the districts situated to 
the east, the south-east, and the north-east of Sirina- 

ur, which is the principal town of the province ; 
and the latter the western part, containing the north · 


Southward are the 
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atid olith. ves districts. On the south-east of jor Rennel, has no living testimony to support it, Cashmere. 
some distance, beyond the great circle of yet history and tradition, and what is yet stronger 


„ that surrounds the of Cashmere, is ces have i a conviction of its truth 
ig district of Bannaul, which, though a fertile vale on the minds of all who have visited the seene, and 
or twelve miles in length, and dependent on the ‘contemplated the different parts of it. It is indeed, |. 
merian territory, is yet suffered by the governors he remarks, a mere natural effect, and such, he con- Led 
of that ince to remain uncultivated, that it may ceives, must be the economy of nature in all cases, to have 
not shelter or provision to the bordering Hin- When water is inclosed in any om of its course by been a 
doo states, which, in former periods, have through elevated lands. If the lake be formed near the sour- lake. 


‘this tract approached the interior passes of Cashmere. 


In as far as a place may be secured against foreign 


almost complete change in the 


General 
aspect of 
the valley. 


indicate that to h 


attack by means of its natural boundaries, there are 
few tracts of country to which such defence has been 
‘more l : than it has been to Cashmere. 
‘It is, in fact, so completely inclosed within the lofty 
mountains that ate India from Great Tartary, 
that it is only by climbing over rocks of an immense 

that it can be entered on any side. Sur- 
rounded thus by mountains, whose summits are, dur- 
ing a great part of the year, covered with snow, it is 
moreover elevated considerably above the level of the 
adjacent low grounds to the south. Hence it is that 
the air of this district is colder than its latitude 
‘would lead us to expect; and even within the space 
‘of little more than two degrees there is found an 
a able produc- 
tions, few of these of any kind being in this country 
the same with those of more southern India, and of 
the fruits of the latter region hardly any being to be 


traced here except the mulberry 


alley or country of Cashmere, thus situated, 
is yet celebrated through Upper Asia, and indeed 
‘generally has been in high reputation wherever it has 
n known, for its romantic beauties, the fertility 
‘of its soil, the setae of its — — + 5 
icturesque variety of landscape. The author of t 
— ee ect with rapture on the beauties of 
‘this province, and the ideas which have been enter- 
Laine! of it may, in some degree, be understood from 
‘the epithets by which it has been so commonly cha- 
racterised: the happy valley,—the garden in perpe- 
tual spring,—the paradise of India. The periodical 
rains Which almost deluge the rest of India are shut 
out of Cashmere by the height of the mountains, so 
that only light showers there, but these are in 
sufficient abundance to feed’ thousands of cascades, 
which are precipitated into the valley from every pa 
of the stupendous and romantic bu by which 
this favoured spot is encircled. At the foot of that 
exterior chain there is an inner circle of hills abun- 
dantly clothed with grass, trees, and various sorts of 
vege’ 1, and frequented by numerous animals, both 
in a wild and in a tame state. The soil of the plains is 
eee Be eee lndeed, 
it is considered to have been composed of the mud de- 
posited by the principalriver of the district, which flow- 
in this direction, and finding no outlet, at first form- 
ie its waters wally haw that ae — val. 
ley, but event aving opened for itself a passa 
Wenge the mountains, left this spot so fertilized, 2 
ample field for human in and for the accommo- 
dation of a happy race. The circumstances which 
been the mode of its formation, 


uppear to have been such as to have satisfied a 


- “competent judge. Although this — BE. 


ces of the river, and the ground is solid, no doubt 
‘such a lake may remain for an indefinite length of 
‘time, or for ever, in the same state, for want of suf- 
‘ficient force in the river to work out a passage for it- 
self; but when the lake has been formed in the lower 
parts of a river, even the most apparently insuperable 
‘obstacles will, in consequence of the great accession 
of water, and consequently of strength, in such cir- 
‘cumstances be forced at last to give way. This is 
exemplified, not singly in the instance of the river 
of Cashmere. In the same manner the Euphrates 
bas been found to open a passage for itself — 
Mount Taurus, the Gan through the Imaus. 
The length of time which the lake in Cashmere seems 
to have occupied in effecting its emancipation, is 
evinced by the great depth of soil deposited by it 
‘previously to its departure. 

The river of this place alluded to, which continues 
to pass through the province, is still, even within its 
‘limits, large, and navigable at least for small craft. Its 
‘current, throughout the whole valley, is remarkably 
‘smooth—a proof of the uncommon flatness of the 
‘country, as the body of water contained in it is 
great. Its breadth is irregular ;- in some places it is 
not less than two miles. In one part of its course it 
‘is formed, by the hollow surface of the country, into 
a sheet of water, of seven or eight miles in circumfe- 
‘rence, known by the name of the Ouller or Wuller. 
The outlet through which it departs from the valley, 
and where it runs with much greater rapidity and 
force than elsewhere, is at Barchmooleh, between two 
‘steep mountains, whence’ proceeding, it, aftera long 
course, joins with the Chunaub. In this river, now 
known by the name of the Behut or the Chelum, we 
recognise the famous Hydaspes of antiquity, which 
Alexander the Great passed over, about 100 miles 


below the limits of the valley. 
As the surface of this district 23 flat, and produce 
it is copiously watered, it yields abundant crops of 1 


rice, which is the common food of the inhabitants. 
At the base of the surrounding hills, where the land 
is higher, there are cultivated wheat, barley, and va- 
rious other descriptions of grain. Hemp and saffron 
are also common productions, and iron of an excellent 
quality is found in the adjacent mountains. A 

number of nuts for dyeing- are raised here. A wine is 
made in the country resembling Madeira; also a spi- 
rituous liquor is distilled from the grape. The vege- 
table productions of Cashmere, moreover, are not 
such only as are subservient to mere unadornéd use. 
The plane-tree, the species of it termed the platanus 
orientalis, which, though common in most parts of 
Asia, is said to arrive at’ greater tion here than 
in other countries, has, when in full foliage, a grand 
and beautiful earance, and in hot weather it af- 
fords a shade. Still more deserving of 
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notice, in this view, is the rose of Cashmere, the sea- 


don of the first appearance of which is hailed with so 


Produc- 
tions, 


Wool of 
Cashmere. 


much delight by the natives, and of which the essen- 
tial oil or ottar is held in universal estimation. In all 
directions in this province, there occur the European 
plants, flowers, and fruit and other trees; and in the 
gardens there is abundance of melons, skirrets, beets, 
radishes, with all the variety of our pot-herbs. The 
pasture-grounds of Cashmere are plentifully stocked 
with the useful domestic animals, as cows, sheep, and 
goats. There is a kind of sheep here called Hundoo, 
which is used to carry burthens. There are also ga- 
zels and musks. Game abounds in the country, and 
there is a plentiful and productive stock of bees. 
Indeed the whole of this favoured district may be 
said to resemble a garden, interspersed with towns 
and villages, which rise amongst green meadows, beau- 
tiful trees, and all the variety of other vegetable pro- 
ductions ; watered by numerous streams and ee 
which, flowing in all directions from the surrounding 
rising grounds, hasten to convey their tribute to the 
Behut or Chelum, the parent of the soil; interseeted 
by canals, which wind through it in every variety of 
form; still farther diversified by lakes, in some of 
which are observed floating islands; and cheered, en- 
riched, and enlivened by all the varied aspects of ac- 
tive and ammated nature. Still one dreadful evil of 
a physical kind is here experienced. This is the fre- 
quent recurrence of earthquakes, to secure themselves 
against the fatal effects of which, the inhabitants com- 
monly build all their houses of wood, of which an 
abundant supply is to be obtained from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

The Cashmerians are considered to be the most in- 
genious of all the nations of India. With as much 
taste for poetry and capacity for science as the Per- 
sians, they are more industrious and more laborious. 
They fabricate the best writing paper of the East, 
which was formerly an article m4 extensive traffic, as 
were also its lacker-ware, cutlery, and sugars. Their 
elegant works in wood, are in request in all the sur- 
rounding districts of country, and they are deserved- 
ly admired for their address and expertness in the arts 
of varnishing, veneering, and gilding. But the most 
noted and the most important of all the artificial pro- 
ductions of Cashmere, consists in its shawls, which, 
with good reason apparently, have attained a cele- 
brity W unrivalled. has been alleged that 
the wool of which one description of these shawls is 
made, is not found in the country, but is brought 
from Thibet. It has also been pretty commonly un- 
derstood that those of another kind are made of goatsꝰ 
hair. Both of these notions seem to be founded in 
mistake. The breed of sheep, whence the wool in 
question is obtained, though not peculiar to this 
country, is at least common to it with Thibet and 
Boutan, and the shawls which have been considered 
to be formed from goats’ hair, are the produce of the 
wool of the camel. 

The same circumstances which constitute Cash- 
mere one of the finest regions of the earth, contri- 
bute also not a little to the beauty of its flocks and 
the superiority of its wool; its pure air and constant- 
ly serene sky, brilliant nights, continual dews, innu- 
merable springs which water the hills and the plains; 


tages of all climates, 
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and the union within itself from its particular situa. 
tion, in respect to vegetable produce, of the advan- 

Particularly, the mountains 
which surround this rich and fersile district yield a- 


-bundance of aromatic plants that afford excellent 
pasture for sheep; they are covered almost the whole 


year with wild thyme and sweet marjoram. By a 


due care on their own part, added to these advan- 


tages, for which they are indebted to nature, the 
Cashmerians obtain in favour of their manufactures 


that to which chiefly they owe their excellence, the 


finest wool. in the world. The sheep from which 
this wool is procured, is one of the most beautiful 


of its species: its mean length is from 36 to 40 


inches, its height from 20 to 22, and its weight from 
55 to 60 pounds. The most distinguishing charac- 
ters of this race, are a small head and lively eyes; 
their front is not rough, and they have a long and 
wrinkled dewlap. The lambs are brought forth with 
crispy wool on the flanks, but they have only a few 
flocks on the back and along the spine. Each sheep 


produces at an average about three sers, of thirty 
It is a valuable and essen- 


ounces, of clean wool. 
tial quality of these sheep, essential at least in such 
a district of country as that to which they are con- 


effects that might possibly ensue from their expo- 
sure to the greater heats of the summer season, they 
are, during the continuance of these, made to traverse 
a lake or à river several times a day. In Cashmere, 
moreover, as in Greece and in Spain, the sheep are 
moved from place to place within the limits 4 the 
province, (a range, narrow indeed as to extent, but 
very considerable in respect to variety of climate), 
that throughout the whole course of the year they 
may be kept nearly in an equal temperature. At 
the same time, they are never, with a view to this. 
object, crowded into cots or confined places, which, 
it is justly apprehended, would be in every respect 
only injurious to them. By such management, at 


. 


= N 


Sheep. 


fined, that they can bear the extremes either of beat 
or cold. Vet to secure them against the injurious 


once the health of the flock is preserved, and the : 


wool is whitened and becomes of a texture soft and’ 
silky. Without any farther care, besides that of pre- 
ferring always a lamb of the second birth for a breed- 
ing ram, avoiding to cross the breed, providing a 
little nourishment for the sustenance of the animals. 
at those seasons, when they are not suffered 1 
abroad, or when little is to be found for them in the 
fields, and meeting, with a few simple remedies, any 


incipient or apprehended disease, the Cashmerians 


obtain that extraordinarily fine white silky wool, 
which generaliy, from the nape of the neck to the 
flanks, is from 20 to 22 inches in length, and even 
on the flanks and lower parts of the body, is not 
less than five or six, and equally of that length, 
which, in short, both for fineness and for whiteness, 


surpasses every other wool, even the most celebrated 


for those qualities throughout the known world. 
The general practice in Cashmere is to shear the 
sheep only once in the year, the operation taking 
place 15 or 20 days after the return of the great 
heats, when, from the perspiration of the animals, the 
wool may have become more soft and pliant. Du- 
ring the period of the shearing, the sheep are washed 
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price with difficulty to be procured. Shawls, the Cashmere. 
—— 


of the animals, as to guard against cris 


F or oftener, but as well ſor 
mad 
ing or hardness in the wool, only at those times in 


the morning or in the afternoon when some degree 
of diminution has taken place in the h of the 
sun’s rays. It is indeed an estimable and peculiar 


quality of the Cashmerian wool, that it has no hard 
eoarse part; a quality the more deserving of notice, 
as it is not d in common with it even by the 
wool of the Spanish sheep. 

The Cashmerian wool, exclusive of the fleeces of 


lambs under two years of age, which are set apart 


Shawls. 


for certain inferior purposes, is divided into the 
arouel, or the wool of the young sheep; and the 
duaume, which is the name given to that of the old. 
The first of these kinds is a little shorter than the 
other ; it is obtained from sheep between the age of 
three years, when the 3 of what, in the lan- 
guage of the country, is called the touss, begins, 
and that of seven or eight. The duaume is asd 5 
than the arouel, a little less greasy, weaker, and less 
silky. These two kinds of wool are each subdivided 
into two sorts, that of the back and that of the 
belly. The wool of the belly is used only for the 
manufacture of a particular stuff, that is consumed 
in the country and the neighbouring provinces. The 
finer parts of the wool having been first exposed to 
the vapour of a slight ley, formed from the ashes of 
the leaves of the banana tree, or of a clayey barren 
and white earth, which by the Indians is called ole, 
then washed with the farina of a small cylindric bean, 
called moungue, known in botany by the name of 
mango, and lastly rinsed repeatedly in pure water, 
are employed, as they are of the one or the other of 
the descriptions above named, either in the manufac- 
ture of shawls, or of those pieces of cloth which 
have retained the name of the country, and which it 
has been so often attempted, but commonly with 
such indifferent success, to imitate in Europe. 

The common fine shawls manufactured in Europe 
are the white: in the preparation of others the yarn 
of the wool is previously stained with such colours 
as may be judged the best suited for sale. These 
shawls have flowered corners, and a border of great- 
er or less breadth, according to the price. The bor- 
der, which usually displays a variety of figures and 
colours, is attached to the shawls after fabrication, 
but in so nice a manner that the junction is not dis. 
cernible. The texture of these shawls resembles 
that of the shalloon of Europe, to which it has pro- 
bably communicated the name. Th 
made 34 ells in length, and half an ell in breadth. 
The price at the loom of an ordinary shawl is eight 
rupees; thence in proportion to quality they produce 
from 15 to 20; even 40 are sometimes paid. for very. 
fine pieces ; and by the introduction of a great deal 
of flower-work, the value, or rather the price, may 
be increased even to 100 rupees. The superfine shawls 
are those that are made of the wool of the camel. 
This wool, which is more beautiful than that of Vi- 
goal extremely scarce, being found only on the 

head and around the ears of that anima 
dear in ety to its scarceness, so that the shawls 
formed from this material, besides costing, even at 
the manufactory, the sum of ten guineas, are at that 


are usually 


It is 
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weft of which is camel’s wool, are distinguished by 
the name of cacacheti; the white, with the weft of 
sheep’s wool, are called seawmi; and the rest are 
known by the appellation of passari. The superior 
softness and beauty of the shawls of Cashmere, com- 
paratively even with those formed from similar mate- 
rials in the neighbouring provinces, is attributed by 
Bernier to something in the water of the country. 
They havea very extensive sale over all the Western 
and Southern Asia; and, agreeably to the remark 
of Volney, which seems as if intended to indicate the 
variety of the circumstances in which they areto be met 
with, they make a of the dress of the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, and +4 are worn by English ladies. 
The Cashmerian pieces of cloth are more than sixty, 
French ells in length, and rather beyond one-half ell 
in breadth. The price atthe manufactories amounts 
only to the moderate sum of 15d. These cloths are 
far superior to.the imitations of them cither in Eng- 
land or in France, and they last much longer ; a su- 
3 to be attributed no doubt to the better qua · 
ity of the wool. 

The articles of manufacture which have been just 
mentioned, form the great object of the trade and 
industry of the Cashmerians. All, even to their 
children, are employed in them. In former periods, 
when the country enjoyed, in a greater degree than 
it afterwards did, the advantage of a good govern- 
ment, the province is said to have contained 40,000 
shawl-looms, At present, they are not considered 
to be more than 16,000. 

There are still seen here merchants and commercial 
agents of most of the principal cities of northern In- 
dia; also of Tartary, Persia, and Turkey; but ow- 
ing to the heavy oppression. of the government, and 
the rapacity of the bordering states, which prey upon. 
the foreign traders, and often plunder whole car 
the commerce of Cashmere has fallen, for some time, 
rather into a declining and languishing state. 

Intersected as it is with numerous streams, navi- 
gable for small vessels, great advantage and conve- 
niency might arise to this country, especially in re- 
spect to its interior commerce, from the water con- 
veyance; but in this, as in other instances, the mi- 
serable policy of the Afghan government, has been at 
once at variance with its own interests, and the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. 


Cashmere seems, at one period, to have been sub- Political 
This is indicated by *tate- 


ject to the Turkish dominion, 
the name by which it has been formerly known, that 
of Turchind, or the India of the Turks. Previous- 
ly to the Mahometan conquest of India, this province 
was celebrated for the learning of its Bramins, and 
the magnificent construction. of its temple. The 
ra of its subjection to the Mahometans appears not 
to be very precisely ascertained; but it is probable 
that a country containing a valuable commerce, and 
a profusion of natural 3 would at an early 
date attract notice, and invite their conquest. It was 
governed in long succession by a race of Tartar prin - 
ces of the Chug or Chugatay tribe, until the year 
1586, when it was subdued by Acbar, more it is said 
through the aid of internal treachery, than by the 
force of his own arms. It remained annexed to the 
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Cashmere. house of Timur for the space of 160 years, after 
—— which it was betrayed by the Mogul governor to 


Revenue. 


Military 
force. 


Language. 


Religion. 


Ahmed Shah Duranny, who formed it into a pro- 
vince of the Afghan empire. In this situation it is 
commonly placed under the authority of an indivi- 
dual deputy, commissioned by the sovereign, on the 
personal character of which individual, of course, 
a great deal will depend, as to the extent, at any 
time, both of its freedom and its happiness. The 
measure of either of these, at a late period, when the 
country was visited by European travellers, appears 
to have been far from being considerable. 

The annual public revenue of Cashmere has differ. 
ed at different periods, influenced no doubt by causes, 
which during the same times influenced, in one way 


-or another, the general prosperity of the district, 


and the welfare of its inhabitants. In the time of 
Aureng-zebe, only about L. 35,000 a- year were de- 
rived from it. During Shah Ivan's reign, the re- 
venue of this province was no more than L. 25,000 ; 
and it was only L. 20, 000 in the time of Mahomed 
Shah. More recently, a revenue of between 20 and 
30 lacks of rupees has been collected from it, of 
which a tribute of seven lacks is remitted to the 
treasury of the reigning prince. Unfortunately, in 
the case of a country circumstanced as this is in re- 
spect to government, the amount of the revenue ac- 
tually obtained from it at any time, is no adequate cri- 
terion of the measure, at the same time, of its pros- 
perity. It appears that the great increase of revenue, 
which in later periods has been drawn from Cash- 
mere, has been Been from it only by means of the 
most rigorous and oppressive extortion. 

The military force of this district consists of about 
3000 horse and foot, chiefly Afghans ; the natives of 
the country are systematically excluded from it. 
From some examples that have been noticed, it would 
appear that these troops are very poorly, as well as 
irregularly, found in pay, insomuch as, upon occa- 
sions, to te been obliged to pick up, as they best 
could, a scanty subsistence from the spontaneous 
productions of the country. 

The language of Cashmere is, by some writers, 
considered to be peculiar, and of very ancient date: 
others hold that it is derived from the Sanscrit. It 
resembles in sound that of the Mahrattas, but with 
more harshness ; on which account, probably, it is 
that the inhabitants of this country have been accus- 
tomed to compose their songs in the Persic language, 
or have addpted those of the Persian poets. Not- 
withstanding the rugged character of their own 
speech, it is said that a taste for music is universal 
amongst all classes of the people of this province. 
The Cashmerians are supposed to have a religion 
of their own, different from that of the Hindoos. 
Abul Fazil says, that the most respectable people of 
that country are the Reyshees, who, though they do 
not suffer themselves to be fettered by traditions, are 
doubtless true worshippers of God. It appeared to 
some who had travelled in those parts, that the in- 
habitants generally were extremely lax, in regard to 
matters of a religious kind, being ready to adopt any 
system, or none, as might best suit their particular 
interests, or as might be recommended to them by 
prevalent fashion. Yet, every where here, there oc- 
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cur the evidences of the force of superstition; the 


places of worship dedicated to Mahadeo, to Bishen, 
and to Brama, abounding throughout this sequestered 
spot, and great respect being paid to miraculous 
fountains, or other things or places esteemed holy. 
Numbers of hermits have been observed in this quar- 
ter, who occupy places nearly inaccessible, and are 
highly venerated, some of them being supposed to have 
the power of exciting the fury of the elements, or to 
possess other supernatural or miraculous endowments. 
The population of Cashmere is stated to be, in 
proportion to its extent, very considerable. The 
plains abound with inhabitants, as also, whcre they 
will admit of it, the declivities of the hills. The 
Cashmerians are stout, well formed, and as the na- 
tives of a country that lies so much within the range 
of the greater heats of the sun, may be considered a 
fair people. They have been praised, but apparently 
without adequate ground, for the fineness of their 
features, and for countenances rather European than of 
Tartarian aspect. Certainly these advantages are more 
subject to question, at least, than that which has been 
attributed to them in respect to the colour of ‘their 
complexion. . On the contrary, it would appear that 
the features, even of their females, are ordinarily 
broad, and that there prevails among them a coarse- 
ness of figure. J n 
The dress of the people of Cashmere consists of a 
large turban, a great woollen vest with wide sleeves, 


(under which people of the higher class wear a pira- 


hun, or shirt, and Seat and a sash, wrapped in 
many folds round the middle. The women of the 
higher class are never seen abroad, so that little can 
be said relative to their dress; but the external, 
and often only garment worn by those of the inferior 
orders, is of cotton, and shaped like a long loose 
shirt. Their principal, or only ornaments—an arti- 
cle in which indeed they do not much indulge—are 
introduced in the manner of dressing their hair. This 
people are generally gay and lively, and much ad- 
dicted to pleasure, which inclination, though some- 
what blunted, has not been wholl eradlke deed them, 
even under the rigours of the Afghan government. 
The prevailing character of the Cashmerians has 
been drawn by one who, at no yap distant period, vi- 
sited that country, in lineaments little honourable to 
them. He never knew, he says, a national body of 
men more impregnated with the principles of vice 
than the natives of Cashmere. He represents them 
as eager in the pursuit of wealth, ambitious in seek- 
ing aggrandisement, indifferent as to the means by 
which those objects of their desire may be attained ; 
arrogant, on the one hand, and rapacious, and on 


the other ingenious in devising and multiplying — 


modes of luxurious expence; deceitful and treacher- 
ous; with the cruelty of cowards; fickle in friend- 
ship, and implacable in enmity. In short, it would 
appear that the numerous train of despicable vices, 
usually called forth and kept alive in a state of sla- 
very, are here exhibited in frightful deformity ; and 
a land that nature formed for a terrestrial paradise, is, 
through the depravity of the inhabitants, converted 
into a scene which, instead of any of the more grate- 
ful sentiments of the human mind, is calculated only 
to excite a heart-felt pity, or a most mortifying and 
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painful . len Dictienmniradale com- 
—.— ante par J. Peuchet; Bernier’s Travels ; Theve- 


Reunel's Memoir; Forster’s Jour- 

tac demoie ot the. Wook and Sleep of Cas 
Boutan, by Alex. le Goux de Flaix, in the 
Magaz. vol. xviii. ; and 8 


MERE, Cacuxuinx, or 9 the 
apit l e province Mente eee am r 
and sometimes Nagaz, is situated in N. Lat. „ 
and E. Long. 73° 45’. Rennel it in N. Lat. 
39 49’, E. Long. 73° 11’. This city has been sup- 
posed, but there is reason to believe incorrectly, to 
the same that is mentioned by Herodotus, under 
the name of Caspira, or Caspirus. That opinion has 
been sanctioned by D’Anville. Dr John Reinhold 
Forster, on the contrary, conceives the old Caspirus 
not to have been Cashmere, but a city lying nearer 
to Persia, perhaps Ghazna, or Ghazmin. (See Barto- 
to the East Indies.) It extends on both 
sides of the river Chelum for about the space of three 
miles, and the different parts of it thus disjoined are in 
some degree connected by four or five wooden bridges, 


which are here thrown over the river. The houses in 


this city are slightly built of brick and mortar, with 
which there is intermixed a large proportion of tim- 
ber work. Many of them are two or three, some 
even four or more stories high. The usual manner 
in which the different parts of these houses are ap- 
propriated is this: the lower floor is occupied by 
the cattle, the second is inhabited by the family, and 
the third, and those above, are used as warehouses, 
On a standing roof of wood, there is laid a covering 
of fine earth, by means of which a defence is form- 
ed for them that is equally useful in every season, 
During the winter, it shelters the buildings from the 
great quantity of snow that falls at that period, and 
communicates an agreeable warmth. In the summer, 
it yields a refreshing coolness ;. and the tops of the 
houses being at the same time planted with a variety 
of flowers, exhibit ata distance the spacious view of 
a beautifully chequered parterre. This city enjoys 
many natural advantages. Besides that of a river, 
which flows through its centre, it is blessed with a 


mild ious: air. There is a lake also which ex- 


tends from the north-east quarter of the city, in an 
oval circumference of five or six miles, and which 
wr the Chelum by a narrow channel near the su- 
yurbs. This lake has been long noted for its beau- 
ties, and the pleasure which it affords to the inhabi- 
tants of the country. The citizens frequently go 
upon it in boats, having, many of them, for this 
purpose, a communication. by little canals even be- 
tween it and their own houses. They here en- 
E sport of pursuing the cranes or other birds 

h frequent the lake. Taken in connection with 
the adjacent and neighbouring grounds, the scene 
which is at the ame 15 presented by it to their 
eyes, is at once in pleasing nat rospects, 
and exhibits the remains of — — 3 
art. Towards the east, the Tucht Suliman, and the 


Hirney Purvet, form the two sides of what may 
3 ane A 


a grand portal to the lake. These are 


two hills, of which the one is sacred to the great Cashmete, 
i lomon, who is revered in Cashmere as be 


g So : 
who cleared this favoured valley of its excess of wa- 
ter: on the other, Se Saheb is honoured, 
to whom, on may e occasion, persons of. 
all descriptions, aud of both sexes, present their car- 
nest, and often, it is said, successful yows. The 
northern view of the lake is terminated, at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles, by a detached range of moun- 
tains which slope from the centre to each angle, and 
from 5 base of which a spacious plain, preserved in 
constant verdure by numerous streams, extends with 
an easy declivity to the margin of the water. In 


the centre of the plain, as it approachés to the lake, 


there is a spacious garden, which appears to have 
been constructed by Shah Jehan, one of the Delhi 
emperors, during the period that this district was in 
the possession of the Moguls. This garden is abun- 
dantly stored. with fruit trees and other flowering 
shrubs. Some of the rivulets which intersect the 
plain. are led into a canal at the back of the garden, 
and flowing through its centre, or occasionally thrown - 
into a variety of water works, form one of the chief 
beauties of the place. It is farther decorated by va- 
rious elegant and commodious pieces of architecture, 
in the erection and distribution of which, the Mo- 
gul princes of India have displayed equally taste and 
magnificence. These buildings are said to have de- 
rived some of their ornaments from the spoils of a. 
Hindoo temple. The other sides of the lake are oc- 
cupied by gardens of an inferior description, two of. 
which, however, that are the property of the go- 
vernment, the Baugh Nusseem, lying on the north- 
west, and Baugh Nishat, on the south-east quarter of 
the Shalimar, are deserving of notice for their Jar. 

r size aud their agreeable appearance. The scene 
is farther ornamented by the numerous small islands 
which emerge from the waters of the lake. To the 
east of this pleasing spot, is the wreck of a fortified 
palace, erected by Amir Khan, a Persian, when go- 
vernor of Casamere. He used to pass much of his 
time in this residence, which was curiously adapted 
to the enjoyment of the various species of Asiatic 
luxury; but the materials of which it was built had 
been so unsubstantial, that within the space of not 
more than eight years from the period when it was 
erected, it could no longer with safety be inhabited. 
The environs of the town, in general, to the east 
and the west, are laid out in private gardens, which 
skirting the banks of the Chelum, or supplied with 
canals from the lake, afford to the inhabitants vari- 
ous pleasant retreats, and the several little hills that 
border upon.the water, are decorated with villas, 
mosques, and pagodas, which, intermingled with 
trees and other forms of beautiful vegetation, pre- 
sent a prospect at once grateful to the eye, and high- - 
ly pleasing to the imagination. 

Many of the houses in the city of Cashmere are 
large and commodious. No buildings, however, oc- 
‘cur particularly worthy. of remark... The Cashme- 
riaus, indeed, boast much of a wooden mosque, cal- 
led the Jumah Mussid ; * but its claim to distinction 
appears to be very moderate. The subahdar, or go- 


* This is the appellation by which the principal place of prayer in Mahometan cities is usually distinguished. 
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vernor of the district, resides here in a fortress, 
known by the name of Shere Ghur, occupying the 
south-east quarter of the city, where most of his 
officers and troops are also quartered. The streets of 
this city are commonly narrow and confined, and 
choked with the filth of the inhabitants, who are 
proverbially unclean. Thus it is that natural advan- 
tages are frequently counterbalanced, or, as may be 
said, annihilated, through inattention or carelessness 
of turning them to a proper account. One conve- 
niency that is observed here, is deserving of notice, 
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viz. those covered floating baths which are ranged . Castina 
along the sides of the river, and which must beso ~~ 


much wanted in a country and among a people where 
the climate and the religion alike concur to render 
necessary frequent ablutions. See Thevenot’s Tra- 
vels, Rennel’s Memoir, Forster’s Journey, and Pen- 
nant’s Indian Zoology. (k) ' 
CASHNA. See Kassina. 
CASHOO. See Materia Mepica. 
CASIMIR. See Potanp. 
‘ CASOS. See Casso. 


CASPIAN SEA, 


A DETACHED sea, or large lake of salt water in Asia. 
It is bounded towards the north, by the Russian pro- 
vince of Astracan and the Caucasus; and on the 
south, east, and west, by different provinces of Persia. 
It extends in length from north to south about 680 
miles. It is nowhere more than 260 miles in breadth, 
varying between that and its smallest breadth of 
about 100 miles. It is situated in latitude between 
370 and 47° north, in longitude between about 50° 
and 56° east. Its superficial contents have been 
estimated at somewhat above 36,000 square English 
miles. This sea has at different periods, and among 
different nations, been known by different names. By 
the ancient Greeks, it was distinguished by the ap-~ 
pellation of the Hyrcanian, i. e. the Persian Sea. By 
the Tartars it is denominated Akdinghis, or the White 
Sea. By the Georgians, it is termed the Kurtshen- 
skian Sea; and the Persians call it by the name of 
Gursen, from the old Persian capital Gurgan, which 
is said to have ‘stood in the province of Astrabad, 
only seven versts from the sea. 

We ‘find the Caspian Sea noticed at a very early 
period by ancient writers. Herodotus, who lived in 
the 5th century A. C., mentions it in his works, and 
gives such a description of it as corresponds pretty 
neatly to what we know of its present state, particu- 
larly adverting to the circumstance of its having no 
apparent outlet, nor any visible connection with any 
of the great seas. The Caspian, says he, “ is a 
sea by itself, unconnectéd with any other. Its length 
is as much as a vessel can sail with oars in fifteen 
days, and its greatest breadth as much as it can sail 
in eight days. It is bounded, he adds, on the west 
by the Caucasus, and on the east by an immense plain, 
which extends beyond the reach of the eye.“ Aris- 
totle describes it in a manner similar to this, and 
with his usual precision contends, that it ought to be 


called a great lake, not a sea. With these writers 


also concurs Diodorus Siculus. But others of the 
ancient writers, and these commonly too of rather 
later date than those who have been named, have ex- 
pressed ‘themselves with respect to this sea in such a 
manner as would indicate, on their part, a more imper- 
fect knowledge of it than had at periods so much 
earlier been attained. Strabo speaks of the Caspian 
as a bay that communicates with the great northern 
ocean, from which it issues at first by a narrow strait, 
and then expands into a sea, extending in breadth 


500 stadia, With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and 


describes the strait by which the Caspian is connected 
with the ocean, as considerable in length, and in 
breadth so narrow, that it had the appearance of a 
river, Pliny gives a similar description of it. In the 
age of Justinian, this opinion concerning the com- 
munication of the Caspian Sea with the ocean, was 
still prevalent. Some early writers, among whom is 
Quintus Curtius, seem to have considered the Caspian 
Sea to be connected with the Euxine. Arrian also, who; 
from his residence for some time in the province of Cap- 
padocia as govertior, might certainly have obtained 
more accurate information, declares in one place, that 
the origin of the Caspian Sea was still unknown, and 
expresses a doubt whether it was connected with the 
Euxine or with the great eastern ocean which sur- 
rounds India. Ptolemy maintains its communication 
with the Euxine, but this by a subterraneous pas- 
sage, conceiving it to be impossible, without some 
supposition of this sort, to account for the flowing 
of so many rivers into it, while on the one hand, there 
is no appearance of any channel out from it, noron the 
other any perceptible swelling of its water, except in 
the spring, when it is obviously occasioned only by the 
melting of the snow at that season. Indeed it has in 
all ages been found a problem of great difficulty to fur- 
nish any tolerable solution of the phenomena connected 
with the sea in question, both in respect to the cir- 
cumstance just alluded to, and also as it appears in 
the character of a large sheet of water, possessing the 
distinguishing properties of sea-water, but dissevered 
and insulated completely, so far, at least, as is per- 
ceptible to any human eye, from all connection with 
the other portions of that widely extended fluid. 
The waters of the Volga, the Yaeik, the Yemba, the 
Kur or Cyrus, the Araxes, the Bystraia, the Aksa, 
the Koisa, the Terek, with many others generally of 
considerable, some of them rivers of very great mag- 
nitude, run into the Caspian Sea. What, it is rea- 
sonable to inquire, becomes of all this water, which 
certainly cannot be evaporated by the sun alone so 
fast as it contributes to the enlargement of the body 
of this sea, and for which, however, there is no other 
apparent means of escape? And how, moreover, is it 
that we meet here, in an inland country, and even in 
the midst of deserts, with a sea detached from all 
others, yet possessing the same properties, and yield- 
ing similar productions? Perhaps the notion of a 
subterraneous passage is one, which, amidst these dif- 
ficulties, would occur as naturally, and which really 
1 3 
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have been adduced in support of 
it. ‘T'wo of these are as follows: it 


bas been observed, rises very high with a westerly 
wind, whereas the Euxine, on the contrary; rages most 
when the wind is at east. It has hence been inferred, 
that the east wind favours the exit of the waters of 
the Caspian, and the west wind impedes it. It has, 
in the second place, been alleged, that there is a 
whirlpool! in a particular part of this sea, by which 
all its superfluous water is, with a tremendous noise, 
into the Euxine; and it has been asserted, 
that near — the mouth of * —— cn — 
a species of sea weed, whic ws only on the shores 
of the Caspian; that a — of fish 1 uliar to the 
ao + tne observed in the — et ord to 
the place of the supposed vortex ; an tly, that in 
former days, a fish was taken in that sea with a golden 
ring about its tail, on which was this inscription, 
% Mithridates mihi dabat in urbe Sinope libertatem et 
hoc don]. But as to the first of these arguments, 
it is to be observed, that the connection attempted to 
be traced between the character and effects of parti- 
cular winds and a subterraneous communication be- 
tween the Euxine and the Caspian seas, does not 
seem to rest upon any satisfactory grounds. In fact, 
it is known that all winds that bring with them hu- 


‘mid vapours, are more stormy than those which pro-. 


ceed from arid regions; and this circumstance is plain- 
ly sufficient, without any reference to causes, the ex- 
‘istence of which is unknown, to account for the great. 
er agitation produced in the Caspian by winds co- 
ming towards it in the direction of the Euxine and 
the Palus Meotis, than is caused by the eastern 
winds, which, in their approach to it, pass over a 
; extent only of dry, and even parched land. Of 
whirlpool alluded to, it is enough to say, that we 
find no notice taken of it in the latest accounts 
which we have relative to those parts. Sea-weed 
grows every where along the shores of this sea; but 
we know nothing of any particular description of this 
kind of tant: Pe grows only there.“ We would 
require more particular information as to the 
fishes that are said to be found only in the Caspian 
and the Euxine seas. The story which Kircher, in 
his Mundus Subterraneus, introduces respecting the 
‘fish with the ring, is unworthy of notice. 

It has likewise been conceived, that the concealed 
‘communication is between the Caspian sea and the 
‘Gulf of Persia; and in proof of this it has been al- 
leged, that there were every year seen floating on the 
water in the vicinity of Ormus, a great quantity of 
willow leaves, of which kind of tree, those who make 
the remark say, that a great abundance grows in the 
environs of the. ian, but none in the interior of 
‘Persia. The Tigris, however, it is known, receives a 
great number of rivers from the quarter of Curdistan 
and the frontiers of Media, in which places this 
tree is sufficiently 9 It occurs also about 
Bagdad, and perhaps in the more southern part 


Amongst the sea- weed of this quarter there oecurs in some parts a great profusion of the 


of Persia. And, were they supposed to be con- 
veyed by the Diala, or the little Zarb, these leaves 
would have a shorter course towards the place of 
their destination than that which is assigned to them. 
The phenomena of the Caspian Sea have like- 
wise’ been ascribed to the ity of the bottom, 
which ‘consists not of a thick slime but of a 
shell sand, the particles of which, touching onl 
in few points, render it very porous. The who 
shore nearly is formed of a similar substance, 
which layer upon layer, lies here to the depth of 
three fathoms. Through this sand, it has been al- 
leged that the water is filtered, and falls into the 
abyss beneath in the same quantity which flows into 
rhe sea. In the bay of Emba, it is added, above the 
river Yaik, the water is not let through, the conse- 
quence of which is, that it stagnates in that particu- 
lar part of the lake, even the fishes putrefying, and 
the exhalations being extremely noxious. 
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It has been observed, that the districts extending in Ancient li- 
different directions from the Caspian are sandy and sa- mits. 


line, and present the same shells that are found in the 
channel of that sea, but which, at the same time, are of 
a very different character from those met with in the 
beds of the rivers, that did formerly, or do now, run in 
those parts. Sea salt also occurs in the same tracts, 
in of great depth, and in such quantity as to 
prevent all vegetation, besides that of marine plants. 
Salt marshes are another distinguishing feature in 
this quarter; and, generally, from the appearance of 
the ground here, the small degree of its elevation, 
and the nature of the substances which either form 
the constituent parts of the prevalent soil, or present 
themselves in a more occasional manner in or upon 
it, there seems reason to infer, that that sea at one 
period reached beyond the limits within which it is at 
present contained. The conclusion to which we are 
naturally led by these 3 coincides, at the 
same time, with the results of certain historical no- 
tices which have been transmitted to us, as well as 
with what we know of — determination of ancient 

é phers respecting the position and the bounda- 
— oF this em Ptolemy, it is known, gave 
to it an extent of 234 d yt west to east, and 
made it advance 3° more to the north than it does at 
present; and, in the Byzantine historians, we find 
mention made of an extensive marsh, that even in the 
fifth century occupied a large portion of the tract of 
ground which lies to the north of Caucasus, and be- 
tween the Caspian sea on the one hand, on the other 
the Euxine. Hence it appears probable, that in 
remote times, long prior to the era of our most 
ancient historical details, the Caspian Sea extended, 
in a north-west direction, beyond the Mantysch and 
the Sarpa; towards the north, over all the plains 
that are watered by the Volga, the Yaik, aud the 
Emba; . was N to the A Aral; and 
that it covered a part o plains of Great Tartary. 

These suppositions being admitted, it may, in connec- 
tion with them, be allowed, that in the time of Pto- 
lemy the Caspian Sea had an extent somewhat great · 


er than it has at present, though certainly not so 


for the manu- 


facture of soda, an object which might be attended to here with much advantage. Pallas’s Travels, vol. L. p. 293. 
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Caspian great as that which is assigned to it by this geogra- must in all ages have restrieted it towards the north, Caspian 
— pher; for it was now separated from the lake of In an eastern direction, the elevated level which now 
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Aral, and had long ceased to have any communica- 
tion with the sea of Azof. With even the latter of 
these seas, however, as has been already remarked, 
some indications of its early junction are still to be 
found in ancient authors, who both assign to the sea 
of Azof a greater extent than it now has, and take 
notice of marshes and lakes to the eastward of it, 
which have been gradually disappearing, but of which 
the traces are not even yet entirely lost, and of the 
origin of which no more plausible account ‘can be 
given, than that they are the remains of one uniform 
sheet of water, which at a former period covered all 
the district of country, of which, as its vestiges and 
vemembrancers; these now occupy such detached por- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the early attention which this 


sea seems to have received, it does not yet appear, 


that any of the ancient authors that have been 
named, or others who have left any statements rela- 
tive to it, succeeded in determining éven nearly its 
true form and extent. It was not apparently even as- 
certained, whether its greatest length was from north 
to south, or from east to west. So much, indeed, 
was this point misunderstood, that, in the ancient 
maps which illustrate the geography of ‘Ptolemy, it 
is delineated as if its greatest El extended from 
east to west. In modern times, the first considerable 
information obtained in Europe concerning the true 
form of the Caspian, was furnished by Anthony Jen- 
kinson, an English merchant, who, with a caravan 
from Russia, travelled along a considerable part of 


its coast in the year 1588. The accuracy of his de- 


scription was confirmed by an actual survey of that 
sea, made by order of Peter the Great, A. D. 1718, 
when it was found to be in length about 1100 versts 
from the mouth of the Ural to the coast of Mazande- 
ran: its greatest width, from the mouth of the Terek 
to the extremity of the bay of Mertvoi Kultyuk, be- 


2 itself between this sea and the Aral, ma 
have taken its rise from the quantity of sand rol- 
led down by the Gihon, the Sirr, and other rivers 
that still flow into the latter sea. 


Of the coasts of the Caspian as they now stand, Coasts. 


the following is a very brief and general delinea- 
tion. Towards the north, from the river Terek, 
in a westerly direction, as far as the eastern extre- 
mity of the bay of Mertvoi Kultyuk, the shores are 
low, flat, swampy, and overgrown with reeds; the 
water, too, is shallow, and the air, being generally 
hazy, it may be difficult often for those who have 
occasion to navigate this part of the sea, to dis- 
tinguish clearly the places, by which, as a sort of 
landmarks, it would be useful for them to direct their 
progress. On the other shores, from the Terek to 
the desert of Korgan, near Astrabad, and from the 
northern part of the bay of Balkan to that of Mert- 
voi Kultyuk, the country generally is mountainous, 
the shores bold, and the water very deep; so much. 
so, indeed, that even in the vicinity of the shore a 
line of 450 fathoms will not reach to the bottom. 


The ports of the Caspian Sea may be divided into Ports. 


the Russian, the Persian, and the Tartar ports. 
The Russian are, 1. AstTRACAN, (a full account of 
which has already been given under that word.) 
The principal of the commodities that are forwarded 
from Astracan to the ports of the Caspian Sea, are 
Dutch, French, Silesian, and English cloths, vi- 
triol, soap, alum, sugar, Russian leather and linens, 
needles, velvet, glass-ware, paper, a few furs, hides, a 
little tea, corn, butter, wine, brandy, wooden vessels 
for household uses, sea-horse teeth, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, iron-ware, clocks, indigo, cochineal, looking- 
glasses, and cotton stuffs. The most considerab 
articles of its importation, are silk, chiefly in a raw 
state, from Shirvan and Ghilan, lamb skins from 
Bucharia, rice, dried fruits, coffee, wine, spices, saf- 


fron, drugs, a little salt, sulphur, and naphtha. The Russian . 


ing 8°, rather more than 700 versts; and the mea- 
Indians, and the merchants of Khiva, bring to it Ports. 


surement in other situations more to the southward 


yarying with the position: in one place it was found 
to be 6°, or somewhat more than 525 versts; in an- 
other it was 2° 35’, or 225 versts. The circumfe- 
rence of the sea, comprehending the great gulfs, but 
excluding the little sinuosities, is stated at 4180 versts. 
Whatever may be, in other respects, concluded con- 
cerning the ancient limits of the Caspian, it will at 


occasionally, also gold and silver in ingots and bars, 
gold. dust, precious stones, and pearls.+-—The second 
of the Russian ports is Gurief, which is situated at 
the exit of the Ural, and near to a bay which occurs 


in that part of the Caspian. There is here a strong 


fortress, by which the frontiers of the empire are 
guarded in the direction of the territory of the Kir- 


ghese Tartars. There are in the town scarcely 100 
houses. Besides the garrison, almost the only inha- 
bitants are a few Armenian merchants from Astra- 


least hardly admit of doubt, that the chain of moun- 
tains which branches from the west of the Ural to 
the north of Orenburg, and reaches to the Volga, 


Professor Pallas considers the actual junction between the Caspian and the Euxine Seas to have been formed by a strait, 
which communicated on each side with the anciently extended limits of those seas. It is very probable,” says he, nay 
almost beyond à doubt, that the low countries of Ulagann-Ternik, Alabuga, and Byeloe, are the old bed of the strait, which, 
agreeably to the hypothesis advanced in the third part of my former journey, united the Caspian Sea with that of Azof. Even 
at this day the Caspian Sea, when swelled by tempests, easily overflows the extensive low countries before mentioned. The 
sand hills which at present separate these low countries from the Manytsh, manifestly originate from the sand banks thrown. 
up by the Caspian Sea, and which are carried by the wind into the steppe; or, perhaps, they were in some degree formed by 
the sand that remained in the strait itself, as they oceupy only a small tract between the two vallies. These sands have also 
choked up the passage at the mouth of the large river Kuma, which formerly had a free current into, the CaspianSea, by 
the gulf of the same name.“ Pallas’s Travels through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire, in the years 1793 and 
1794, vol. i. p. 296.3 see also p. 302. ; . 

+ In 1776, the value of the cloth sent from this port to those of the Caspian amounted to L. 52,600, the cochineal to 
L. 15, 600, and the indigo to L. 7000. The amount of the imports, in raw and manufactured silks, chiefly the former, is sta- 
ted at L. 43,800. . * 11 ‘ 
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hy of notice belonging to the Russians, is 

iar, situated at the mouth of the Terek, There 

also a fortress, which covers the frontiers of 

the 1 72 . The ships b. ed 
this 5 rmerly to go quite up to it by the 
—— branch of the — but as its mouths have 
been choked up with sand, goods are now commonly 
landed in a hese bay at a considerable distance from 
the town. There are brought hither from Astracan, 
the European commodities wanted for the Persian 
trade, also corn and other necessaries of life for the 
Russian colonies on the Terek, and for the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring chain of the mountains of 
Caucasus. Besides those branches of legitimate 
traffic, there is moreover carried on by some of the 
inhabitants of this place, a smuggling trade to Sha- 
machie, Derbent, and even as far as Teflis in Geor- 


onthe Persian havens are, I. Derbent, in the pro- 
vince of Shirvan. Owing to the rocks and shoals 
that prevail in this quarter, vessels can rarely ap- 

_the shore, but are obliged to lie at anchor 2 
or 3 miles off. On this account, not more than 3 or 
4 Russian ships come annually to this place, which 
are usually laden with oats and rye, bringing with 
them likewise iron, steel, and lead, for the hees, 
and other Tartarean nations dwelling on the eastern 
chain of the Caucasus. There is here a fortress sur- 
rounded by high brick walls. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Persians, Tartars, and a few Armenians. A 


little corn is produced in the neighbourhood, but 


not in sufficient quantity to answer to the consump- 
tion. It is asserted, chat a peculiar sort of grass 

ws between this place and Terek, on which all 

quadrupeds feed with avidity, and that to the 
horse alone the eating of it is fatal. The town of 
Derbent lays claim to a high antiquity, a part of 
it, as is alleged, having been built by Alexander 
the Great.—2. Niescovaia Pristan, or Nizebad, in 


the same province, is a port that was formerly much 


uented by the Russians. The merchants, par- 
ticularly from Shamachie, come hither in great num- 
bers with European commodities, to supply the 
surrounding country. Near to the harbour there 
are several wretched villages.—3, Baku is reckoned 
the safest, if not indeed the only proper harbour 
of the Caspian. Ships may lie at anchor in 
seven fathoms water. In some places, however, the 
entrance is dangerous, on account of shallows, islands, 
and sand-banks. The fortress is of a similar con- 
struction with that of Derbent. The inhabitants 
of this place are Persians, Tartars, and a few Arme- 
nian merchants. The trade here is not considerable, 
and chiefly centres in the neighbouring districts. The 
en articles of export by which its traffic is sup- 
ported, are the naphtha and the fine rock salt, both 
of which are obtained from mines on the east of the 
Saffron and cotton are cultivated by the in- 

itants, but not vantage. 
It is supplied with raw silk and silk stuffs from 
Shamachie, an inland town, and the capital of this 
province of Shirvan, which is situated from Baku, 
one also of its towns, at the distance of only 66 
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miles. It was to the silk trade that Shamachie owed 


its former im nce, and by the same 
means it is still ed from ruin, though its traf- 
fic has been greatly reduced, in consequence of the 


exorbitant exactions of the khans of Kuba, and, in 
the same proportion, the numbers of its inhabitants 
diminished, and the manufactures of the place even 
within a short time have y ted. Baku 
is usually the residence of a Russian consul.—4, Ein- 
zellee, though the most frequented by the Persian tra- 
ding vessels of all the ports of this sea, is yet but a 
most wretched place. An entrance into its bay, was 
formerly found through a particular channel which 
communicated with the sea, but that ps e having 
been obstructed by an accumulation of sand, the ves- 
sels which now come hither must remain at anchor in 


Caspian 


— — 


the road. Einzellee, situated on the south-west coast 


of the Caspian, consists of an old and new town, the 
former inhabited by Persians, and the Armenians sub · 
ject to the jurisdiction of the sophi; the other by 
Russian merchants, and such Armenians as acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Russian government. A 
Russian consul resides here, who has under him a gar- 
rison of 30 * 3 and the 3 trade to this 
rt to great advantage. It is happy in its position, 
—— it lende the province of Ghilan, the district the 
most noted for those articles, which have always been 
chiefly in request with the traders who have engaged 
in the commerce of these parts, silk, viz, silk 
stuffs. Commodities go from hence to Reshd, through 
which a supply of ——— s is thus furnished 
to the ae a g provinces of Persia, and the neigh- 
bouring independent states as far as Georgia. The 
remaining part of the supply for those more north- 
ern states, is derived immediately from Astracan, 
through Kitzliar and Mosdok. portion is also 
sent Shamachie, for the use of the Lesghee 
Tartars, and other independent tribes in that vicini- 
ty. In the town of Einzellee, there are churches be- 
longing to the Russians and the Armenians, and 
about 300 houses formed mostly of reed. It is the 
refuse only of the Persian and European commodities 
that is sold here. The great mart in this quarter is 
Reshd, where there is a concourse of merchants from 
Tauris, and the principal cities of Persia, Armenia, 
and Turkey, for the purchase of these, and of the raw 
ah ome — — of — Here, accord- 
ingly, the Russians di vantageously of 
their European — — — 
them the rich productions of this province, which are 
esteemed the best of their kinds in Persia, and which 
for the last 50 years have been in such reputation, 
that Reshd is become one of the first. commercial 
towns in this part of Asia. The finest sort of the 
silk of this province is usually white, and is chiefly 
sent to the inland cities of ia, or is sold to the 
— —— inal ele and. ie princi- 
pally ages of among the Russians. From the 
at and constant demand for these silks, their price 
for — been rising every year.—5. 
Farabat, and 6. Medshetizar, on the coast, 
in the province of Mazanderan, are mere villages. In 
the latter, however, a considerable trade was for some 
time carried on, owing to its vicinity to Balfrush, the 
chief town of the province, whither the Russians and 


CASPIAN SEA. 
The long flat-bottomed craft which, among the Rus- Caspian’: 
sians, have now taken place of the circular kind of Sea. 


Caspian the Armenians were accustomed to bring their wares. 
Sea. This traffic has suffered a diminution, in consequence 
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— — 


of the impositions of the Khans of the province. Yet 
the port continues to be in some degree frequented, as 
well by the Russian merchants as by others from Kis- 
kan, Ispahan, Scheeraz, Khorazan, &c. who bring 
with them the Persian and Indian products. From 


vessels, that, at an earlier period, navigated this sea, 
are, in all their necessary appendages, more noted for 


a clumsy strength, than for any ingenuity in the mode 


of their formation. The vessels belonging to the 
Persians are commonly made of elm, which abound’ 
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this province itself there is ex ported silk, much how- in their provinces southward’ of the Caspian: the 
ever inferior in quality to that of Ghilan; also large gails are of cotton, the cables of flax, and some of the 
quantities of rice and cotton.—7. ‘The bay of Astras bark of trees. They have others of a somewhat dif- 
bat, whence the Russians are accustomed to pro- ferent structure, and of larger dimensions, of the bur- 
ceed in the prosecution of their mercantile business den perhaps of from 30 to 40 tons, known by the 
to the capital town of the same name. The pro- name of sandalls, but which, notwithstanding the 
ducts of the province of Astrabat, with its exports. great attention directed in the manner of building 
and imports, are nearly the same with those of them to the points of long duration and usefulness, 
Mazanderan. Astrabat trades K with Canda- are seldom in condition to keep the sea for more than 
har. As to the roads, generally of the southern 4 or 5 years. The most really serviceable, and indeed 
coast of the Caspian, it may be observed, that, though the most esteemed part of the Persian marine in this 
they afford good clean anchoring ground, and in a sea, seems to consist in the small boats called kirjiems, 
— depth of water, yet tliey are in this respect with which their necessary business in the different 
disagreeable, that they are so much exposed to heavy parts of the same, or in immediately contiguous dis- 
swellings. of the sea, occasioned chiefly by the preva- tricts, but, as may be easily supposed, nothing requi- 
lence of the westerly winds. Few, if any of the ring a progress to any considerable distance, is con- 
ports of this sea, are altogether exempted from ducted with sufficient economy and dispatch. The 
the like inconveniences.— The Tartarian ports are, ship-builders of Persia are chiefly deserters from Rus- 
Tartarian I. The Balkanskoi bay, and, 2. Mangushlak, both sia; and from the number of shipwrecks which take 
ports, of which are situated on the eastern part of the place, as well as from the timidity and awkwardness 
Caspian, and which both, particularly the latter, with which every thing relating to the management 
have pretty secure roadsteads. The Russians visit of the vessels of this country while at sea is conducted, 
the islands in the Balkanskoi bay, which are mostly it would be well, that, unskilful as the Russians 
inhabited by pirates of the race of Turkoman Tar- themselves are in this department, the navigation of 
‘tars. They yield rice and cotton, One of them, al- these vessels were also placed in the same hands. 
so named from that circumstance, Naphthonia, fur- Of the provinces which surround and immediately Provinces 
nishes a great quantity of naphtha. The commerce border upon the Caspian Sea, those most towards bordering 
of Mangushlak is more considerable. To it the the north are the kingdom of Astracan; and the ter- °° the Cage — 
neighbouring Tartars bring the products of their ritory of the Calmucks; whence proceeding by the 
own country and also those of Bucharia, such as west of it, round towards the same point, there oc- 
cotton, yarn, stuffs, furs, hides, rhubarb, &c. cur the possessions of the Lesgee Tartars, Shirvan, 
Naviga-. In consequence of the manner in which the Cas- the Mogan plains, Talish, Ghilan, Mazanderan, As- 
tion. pian Sea is inclosed on all sides by land, and its banks trabad, the Korgan desert, and other similar tracts, 
being so much in the vicinity of very high mountains, occupied or frequented chiefly by the Turkomans, 
its navigation is, in some measure, necessarily of a or other tribes of independent Tartars, closing with 
peculiar kind. Certain winds domineer over-it with the territory of the Kharakhulpacks, and of the Va- 
such absolute sway, that vessels are often deprived ik Cossacs. The information obtained by travellers 
of every resource; and of all the ports that have respecting these districts of country, is scanty and 
been enumerated, or if there are any other that occur uninteresting, and will be given in another part of our 
throughout the whole extent. of this sea, there is work. On the banks of the Volga towards the north, 
among them all hardly one that can be called per- chiefly in the province of Casan, there are large tracts 
fectly safe.— There are no tides in the Caspian, but of forest 32 which supply a sufficiency of oak and 
strong currents prevail in it, which, uniting their in- other timber for the construction of vessels, as well to 
fluence with that of the violent storms of wind so be employed on that river itself, as to be engaged in 
frequent here, and indeed common in some measure the commerce of the Caspian Sea. Good timber for 
to this, with all other inland seas, occasion not a lit- the same purpose is also found in Ghilan and the adja- 
tle difficulty and danger to the description of vessels cent provinces subject to Persia; and iron ore might 
which principally. frequent it, and perplex and in- be obtained from Mazanderan. The country alk 
3 extremely the rude and untutored sailors round this sea, where not in the state of a desert, is 
of the countries to which it is principally useful as a very fertile in grain, fruits, and other productions, 
channel for their trade. These difficulties and in- which are to the people dwelling in those parts the 
conveniences are farther increased, in consequence of subjects of a lucrative commerce. ö 
the incredible numbers of shoals and small islands. he water in the vicinity of the Caspian is frequent- 
Vessels, The vessels which frequent this sea, are common- ly brackish ; but here and there along its coasts, or in 


ly: of rude construction, without decks, of such mag- 
nitude only as to draw from 9 to 10. feet of water, 
and carried forward by means of a single square sail, 
or by that with the addition sometimes of top. sails. 


the islands which rise out from it, the vessels, by which 
it is frequented, may be supplied with water better 
fitted for use. In Hanway’s Account of the British 


Trade over the Caspian, there will be found a jours, 
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— — of the soundi or 


N _ other particulars relative to the na- 
—— vigation of this sea, illustrated by maps and 
charts, on which is laid down every thing that seemed 


most deserving of notice, as well concerning the 
oths of the water round the whole coast, or in 
situations in which any particular reason ren- 


dered it necessary that they should be known, as 


concerning the nature of the ground, the conveni- 
ences afforded for anchorage, and whatever else prin- 
cipally interests navigators, when entering seas 
little known to them. In Professor Pallas’s Tra- 
vels, there occur also various notices respecting the 
form, and the arrangement, and the distribution of 
particular parts, whether contained more within the 


main outline, or — — character of ex- 
crescences, and a sort of appendages to thie eea, 
with observations relative to its coasts and the adja- 
cent country, or portions of these, as well as to some 
that appe to deserve attention of the races or 
tribes of men by which these regions, or such parts of 
them are inhabited. It may be just added, that the ge- 
neral condition of the principal provinces of Persia, bor- 
dering upon the Caspian,—Shirvan, Ghilan, Mazande- 
— — that though tributary to the 
i, they are yet governed their respective 
Khans, who, — woes ie — 
» are constantly at war with each other, 
whence the places subject to their authority become 
the seats of — of rapine, and devastation; and 
from the frequency and the exorbitaney of their 
exactions, of which some instances have been al- 
ready adduced, the most serious obstacles are often 
thrown in the way of the success and the prospe- 
rity of trade. Robberies and piracies are here coms 
mitted to a 
Tartars, which inhabit or roamalong the coasts, have 
been particularly noted for such depredations ; the 
Calmucks towards the north; the Lesgees in the 
west ; and the Turkomans and others in the south 
and east. The robberies of the first of these tribes 
have been accompanied with degrees of cruelty and 
atrocity, indicative of the very depraved character 
of this people. The rigour. of the punishments 
inflicted on them when taken, by those intrusted 
with the execution of the laws under the Russian go- 
vernment, (of which the Calmucks are now consideré 
ed the subjects,) is not inferior to the measure of 
ir own previous guilt. ; 
The Caspian Sea, as has been already remarked, 
is the receptacle of many large rivers-. The Emba, 
the Ural or Yaik, and the Volga, run into it from the 
north ; the Kuma, Terek, Kur, and Kizil Ozen from 
the west: those which it receives from the south are 
inconsiderable; but from the east it is supposed still 
to receive the Tedjen. Other rivers were understood 
formerly to — themselves into it, some of 
which do not now exist; such are the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, which are said to have flowed into it from the 
east, the latter i one or two branches, till 


it afterwards bent — and joined the sea of 


the same sea. See D’Anville; Muller; Dictionnatre 
Academy of Petersburg, 


t extent. The different ‘tribes of 
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Aral.* It is probably — to the great influx of Caspian 


river water into this sea, as as to the nature of its 
bottom, that its water, i near to the shore, 
is 80 rally turbid impure. To the 
same circumstance it must be attributed, that though 
the taste of this water is salt, yet the p ion of 
salt found to be actually contained in any given quan- 
tity of it is comparatively inconsiderable. The de- 

of its saltness is said like wise co vary, not only 
with the depth, and according to the nearness to the 
shore, but also with the variation of the winds. 
Besides the salt and bitter taste common to it with 
all sea water, it has been observed, that the water of 
the Caspian has a certain peculiar taste 5 dis- 
tinct, and which affects the tongue with an im- 


ression similar to that made by the bile of animals, 
The degree in which this taste is ible at dif- 
ferent periods is said, as in the other case just allu- 


ded to, to vary with the direction of the winds; and 
it has been attributed to the springs of naphtha, or 
other mineral or combustible substances, lying in the 
tract between Derbent and Baku, towards the west, 
or in the islands in the bay of Balkhan. Whether 
there is any plausibility in this notion or not, there 
is at least no doubt that the substances mentioned 
are found in and form a valuable production of these 
parts. Glauber salt, which is so intimately conneet- 
ed-with naphtha in its nature and origin, is also obs 


served to be a constituent in the water of the Cas- 
pian, as well as to enter into the composition of the 


saline earth, that is found in such quantity in efflo- 
rescence along its coasts. In partic 
is dug out of mines, which occur also in the same vi- 


cinity.~ ' 
Mach has-been written «respecting supposed peri- 
odical risings and fallings.of the water of the Caspi- - 


an; and it has been represented as a striking peculi- 
arityy that for the space of thirty or thirty-five 
its waters are constantly increasing, and then 
or the same term continu decrease. It has 


also been remarked, that, in proportion to the ex- 


tent of this sea, the variet 
by no means considerable. 
ted, and apparently with justice, to its want of com- 


of its productions is 


munication with the ocean, which is thus precluded - 


from imparting to it of its inexhaustible stores. But 


of the animals which this sea nourishes, the. greater 


part are of very valuable kinds; and they multiply. 
to such a degree, as to bea never failing source of 
profit and wealth to those of the contiguous nations, 


situations, it 


his has been attribu- - 


Sea, 
— 


that are in a condition to turn them to account. Sal. Produc- 
mon, sturgeon, and other fish abound: in all parts of tions. - 


the Caspian, as well as in the rivers which communi- 
cate with it. The salmon is as as that of Ri 
and Archangel, and even more fleshy and fat. T 
herrings, too, are remarkably — and plumper 
than the English or the Dutch, 

To this list of the fishes of the Caspian may be add - 
ed, ‘the sterlet, various species of seals, diversified, 
however, only or chiefly’ by their colour, and por- 
poises. The only shell-fish that occur are three or 


The Jaxartes is the Syr-Daria that falls into the Aral. The Oxus is the Ula, or the Amu-Daria, connected also with 
i ) Geographique de Palowdinier, art. Aral; and the general charts of the 
* — . $ 
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four species of cockle, the common muscle, some 
species of snails, and one or two others. This sea 
is much frequented by birds of various kinds. Those 
most commonly seen in its vicinity are storks, herons, 
bitterns, spoonbills, red geese, red ducks, and the 
like. The most beautiful of these is what is called 
the red goose, which, however, contrary to what is 
suggested by the name, is for the greater part white, 
having only the tips of the wings, the orbits of the 
eyes, the beak, and the feet of a scarlet colour. It 
is about the size of a stork, with long neck and legs, 
and, though it lives on fish, is very savoury to the 
taste. The same in this respect is the character of a 
species of wild ducks, which is also frequent in these 
parts, and which is noted for the sort of noisy con- 
cert that they perform in the evenings, on the tops 
of the trees or the roofs of houses. Other birds, 
properly aquatic, that occur here, are the grebe, the 
crested diver, the pelican, the cormorant, and almost 
every species of gull. Two kinds of leeches. are 
found in this sea, the hog-leech and the dog-leech. 
The lurking places of those creatures have two aper- 
tures, one towards the south, the other towards the 
north, which they open and shut according to the 
changes of the wind. 

Alexander the Great, with that attention which 
he was ever so ready to bestow upon whatever 
might be useful to commerce, gave, a short time 
— his death, directions to fit out a squadron 
in this sea, in order to survey it, and to discover 
whether it was connected either with the Euxine, 
or with the Indian Ocean. Seleucus Nicator, also, 
the first and most sagacious of the Syrian kings, 
at the time when he was assassinated, entertained 
thoughts of forming a junction between the Caspian 
and the Euxine seas by a canal, and of thus extend- 
ing the trade of his subjects in Europe, and supply- 
ing all the countries in the north of Asia, on the 
coast of the Euxine Sea, as well as many of those 
which stretch eastward from the Caspian, with the 
productions of India. And many ages afterwards, 
under the auspices of Peter the Great of Russia, a 
canal was made at Vishnei-Volotshok, by means of 
which a passage is had from the Caspian into the 
Volga, and thence, in conjunction with some rivers 
and lakes, into the Neva, and so into the Baltic. As 
to the actual commerce of this sea, ancient or mo- 
dern, it is to be observed, that the maritime trade 
between the east and the west, which in every age 
has contributed so much to the opulence and power 
of the nations that have been fortunate enough to 


obtain the possession of it, was, in ancient times, long 


monopolized by Egypt, a country which, from its 
early and continued attention to naval affairs, had 
formed a powerful fleet, and obtained such a decided 
command of the sea, that it would have been vain 
for any other state to attempt to rival it in this trade. 
The Persians, in the mean time, though they had no 
intercourse by sea with India, yet being desirous to 
acquire a share in the valuable productions and ele- 
gant manufactures of that country, had them con- 
veyed to all parts of their dominion by land-carriage. 
The part of these commodities destined for the sup- 
ply of the northern provinces was transported on ca- 
mels, from the banks of the Indus to those of the 
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Oxus, down the stream of which they were forward- Caspian 


ed to the Caspian Sea, and distributed through vari- 


ous channels over the different districts, bounded on * 


one hand by that sea, on the other by the Euxine. 
The part of them intended for the southern and in- 
terior provinces, proceeded by land from the Caspian 
gates to some of the great rivers, by which they 
were circulated through every part of the country. 
While thus, however, in the several channels which 
they had respectively appropriated, the sovereigns 
and subjects of different states laboured with ardour 
and emulation to secure as far as possible to them. 
selves the advantages of the trade with India, the 
power and consequence of them all was eventually 
swallowed up and lost under the devouriug ambition 
and rapidly extending dominion of the Romans. 
From that period, we hear little for many ages of 
any commerce, or other proceedings upon the Cas- 
pian. But in modern times, the Venetians and Ge- 
noese, as early as the 14th century, had begun te 
transport, by way of this sea, the Indian, Persian, and 
Arabian commodities with which they supplied the 
southern parts of Europe, through Astracan, to their 
magazines at Azof and Caffa. From Astracan, the 
goods were conveyed up the Volga, then by land te 
the Don, and afterwards forwarded down that river 
to Azof. The northern part of the European con- 
tinent was, during the same period, likewise sup- 
plied with those Asiatic goods, which were sent by 


the Russian traders over Astracan, to their principal 


magazine at Wisby, a Hanseatic town in the isle of 
Gothland. Towards the end of the century, in con- 
sequence of the devastations produced by the wars of 
Timur, a transfer took place of this trade from As- 
tracan to Smyrna and Aleppo; and the Arabian 
commerce, for which, in fact, these places lay more 
convenient, never returned thither, though a part of 
the Persian traffic was afterwards restored. to its old 
channel, While the provinces of Casan and Astra- 
can remained under the government of the Tartars, 
the camp of the khan was a mart forthe Russian and 
Persian merchants ; and as, agreeably to the customs 
of that people, the site of their camp was often chan- 
ged, Astracan and Terek became at length two prin- 
cipal places of resort. This commerce, frequently 
obstructed and interrupted by numerous: banditti, 


was, however, precarious uutil the conquest of Casan 


and Astracan by the Russians, opened a ready com- 
munication between Moscow and the Caspian Sea; 
and then Ivan Vassilievitch II. having garrisoned As- 
tracan with troops, rendered it the chief emporium 
of the eastern trade. This conquest having been ef- 
fected previously to the end of the year 1554, soon 
after the discovery of Archangel, the English about 
that period obtained the czar's permission to pass 
through his dominions into Persia, and to carry on an 
exclusive trade over the Caspian. In 1558, Jenkinson 
accordingly, the first Englishman who navigated that 
sea, landed at Mangushlak upon the eastern shore, pas- 
sed by land through the country of the Turcoman Par- 
tars to Bokhara, capital of Great Bucharia, and return- 
ed to Moscow in the following year. In 1561, he again 


sailed over the Caspian, and proceeding to the coast 


of Shirvan, went by land to Casbin, and obtained 
from the Sophi permission to trade into Persia. Si- 
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was attended with many dangers, hi 
by the ice in the mouth of the 
while the crew with difficulty escaped, and at length 


arrived at Astracan. Hitherto this traffic had been 


chiefly confined to the ports of Tumen, Derbent, 
Baku, and the coast of Ghilan; and having been 
much impeded by the banditti that frequent the shores 
of the Caspian, as well as by the wars which then — 
wailed between the Turks and the Persians, no Eng- 
lish vessel during all that period, nor even for more 
than a century afterwards, ever appeared upon that 
sea. Indeed, for much —— part of that time, 
the trade may be considered to have been altogether 
extinct ; and no idea ever ap to have been en- 
tertained of its revival, till at length Peter I. having 
subdued the northern provinces of Persia, endeavour- 
ed to induce the English to engage anew in this com- 
merce. The many unsuccessful attempts, however, 
that had been made in that department since the 16th 
century, and in which large sums had been lost, deter- 
red them from ing into the views of that monarch ; 
and so little, from various causes, chiefly the unwhole- 
someness of their climate, appeared now to be the ad- 
vantage of possessing provinces which, at the time 
of their acquisition, seemed to promise very beneficial 
results, that, in consideration of obtaining the liberty 


pig — yort and export duty free in all the harbours of 
the C — some + a n . the 
empress Anne at 8 agreed to relinquish these 
provinces to Nadir Shah. Russia then gained more 
them by trade, than before through the con- 
r of them; encouraged by 
which favourable appearance, as well as induced by 
other considerations, Captain Elton, an Englishman 
in the Russian service, renewed the project of insti- 
tuting a British trade over the Caspian. Influenced. 
by his persuasion, the British merchants of St Peters - 
burg turned their attention to this commerce. A 
vessel was built for the navigation of the Caspian. It 
was loaded with the goods considered to be the best 
adapted for the Persian market; and in fine, a facto» 
ry was established at Reshd, in the province of Ghi- 
lan. Even, however, in the outset, the symptoms 
appeared of an inauspicious jealousy, and a tendency 
to di t among those who were to be con- 
cerned in this traffic; and eventually, in consequence 
as well of disputes among the English themselves, as 
between them and the Russians, and at the same 
time, probably moved by views of ambition, Elton 
entered into the service of Nadir Shah, and assisted 
in constructing vessels, by means of which the Per- 
pyre seems to have entertained . „ eee 
ishing their own supremacy on this sea. This pro- 
ceding resoabl gave umbrage to the court of St 
Petersbi 8 in 1 
permission to the English merchants of passi 
through her dominions, on account of thd ideas ian 
commerce. On the death of Nadir Shah, — 
for some time permitted the English to trade to Per- 
sia, their ee. — » and their commerce 
annihilated. Elton, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune under those who, amidst the troubles which now 


began to prevail in this state, followed cach other in Caspian 


rapid succession as the heads of its government, at 
length by a violent and premature 
forfeit, either of his imprudence or of his crimes. 
The Russians, profitin ‘by the loss of the English 
in this quarter, received no small advantage from the 
models which they left them, and from ing of 
them in those parts, as they had before done in St 
— mera the use of the best materials for ship- 
uilding. 

‘Considerably before this — indeed, the natives 
of that country had entered into, and were now 
ceeding with no very unequal oor in the track open- 
ed by our merchants. Under Alexey Michaelovitch, 
Astracan became the centre of the Persian trade, to 
which place there resorted merchants from Bucharia, 
Crim Tartary, Persia, and even India. The vessels 
of the Russians, as has been already remarked, being 
rudely framed, without decks, — consequently ex- 
posed: to frequent shipwrecks, the czar drew from 
Amsterdam several ship-builders, for the p of 
constructing others more calculated to weather the 
storms of the Caspian sea. His designs of improve- 
ment, however, were frustrated, in consequence of 
the rebellion of the Cossacks of the Don under Stenko 
Razin, and the devastations occasioned by it; and in 
fine, the trade of Russia was for the present annihila- 
ted. When this revolt was quelled, the 1 ae 
of the commerce of the Caspian fell into of 
the Armenian merchants established in Astracan, Who 
settled factories in both the Russian and Persian ter- 
ritories. During this whole period, neither the Rus- 
sian nor the Armenian traders had, for the 0 1 
penetrated farther than Niezabad, and their chief set- 
tlement was at Shamachie, till the year 1711, when 
that town, having been taken by the Lesgees, the 
factory was destroyed. In 1721, Peter I. having ob- 
tained, as has been stated, the cession of the provinces 
of Dagestan, Shirvan, Ghilan, and Mazanderan, the 
en was renewed... He established a Russian 
mercantile com trading to the Caspian, with a 
capital of 400 — or inte; of the value each of 
150 rubles, or 430. The chief settlements were 
formed at Astracan and Kislar; but the right of pro- 
perty in those distant provinces having been resigned 
in the manner mentioned, the Russian merchants still 
retaining their exclusive privilege, now obtained the 
liberty of trading without payment of any duty to all 
the havens of the Caspian, and were allowed to build 
houses and magazines, subject to the single condition 
of obedience to the laws of the country. The bene- 
fit of the monopoly, with the other advantages enjoy- 
„ » were confirmed to them by Anne 
and Elizabeth. Yet the commerce continued incon- 
siderable till, in 1762, Catharine II. abolished their 
exclusive privileges, and permitted for: the future all. 
her subjects, without exception, to take part in the 
Persian trade. On account of the numerous banditti 
that infest the roads, she at the same time prohibited. 
the inland traffic from Kislar and the other Caspian 
ports to Shamachie. For the benefit of the legiti- 
mate and authorised trade, two Russian consuls have 
their residence statedly at Baku and at Einzellee. 
By degrees, the Russian trade on the Caspian rose to 
considerable consequence; it has, however, been a 
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good deal injured by means of a contraband trade car- 
ried on in Shamachie and other inland Persian towns 
by the Armenian merchants, who; from their know- 
ledge of the country and language, and from the 
terms on which, with these aids, they can make their 
purchases, have it in their power to undersell the Rus- 
sians, in the parts which they severally frequent. Vet 
upon the whole, and owing chiefly to the various useful 
regulations introduced by the late empress, instead of 
the declining state into which it had for some time 
fallen, it has of late increased so much, that within 
the space of fifteen years, the average sum of the ex- 
ports and the imports by the way of this sea, have 
been nearly tripled. The following is a general view 
of the state of this trade for several considerably dis- 
tant years in the latter part of the last century. In 
1760, the amount of the exports was 436,100, of the 
imports, 42, 100, in all 78,200; with a balance 
against Russia of £6000. In 1768, the exports were 
£87,700, the imports 463, 700; the amount of the 
whole, £151,400. Balance in favour of Russia 
#4000. In 1775, the sum of the exports was 
125, 400, of the imports. £64,120; giving a total 
amount of £189,520, to which is to be added the far- 
ther sum of E10, 000 for the traffic of Georgia and 
the nations of the Caucasus, making the whole sum 
199,520; the balance, in respect to the part of this 
sum stated under the distinct heads of exports and 
imports, being in favour of Russia 461, 280. In 
these statements, it is to be understood, that no ac- 
count is made of the contraband trade, the amount 
of which is also considerable. a 
_ ‘The marine of the Caspian Sea at present, consists 
of two frigates of 12 guns each, two cutters, and a 
transport. There are besides fifty-six merchant ves- 
sels, viz. a pink, a transport, five galliots of about 30 
lasts burthen each, and forty-eight schooners from 
10 to 30 or 40, and one of 60 lasts. There are more- 
over. 138 roshiven, or flat-bottomed vessels, employed 
in fishing and taking seals, or in the Mankishlak 
trade 8 the Trukhmenes and Boukharians. 
The fishery on the Caspian is the most important 
branch of this business in Russia. Not only does 


this sea abound with most valuable kinds of fish; but 
it is so commodiously situated in the centre of the 
empire, it has so much the advantage of easy com- 
munications by water, and the trade is prosecuted in 


so good a method, that nowhere in the empire is 80 
much benefit obtained in this department, in respect 
either of internal consumption or of commerce. In 


fact, according to the observation of Pallas, the fish- 
ery on the Caspian is, in some views, as important to 


Russia as the herring, the cod, and the whale fishe- 
ries are to other maritime powers of Europe. That 
fishery on the northern shores of this sea is partly let 
out to Astracan merchants, whose great opulence is 


chiefly founded on it, and partly, in virtue of ancient. 


privileges, belongs to the Uralian Cossacs, who claim 
this right, not only on the river Ural, but also for a 
space of 47 miles on each side of it. There are three 
principal seasons in which the fishing on the Caspian 
is prosecuted; the spring, the autumn, and the win- 
ter. As the sea is usually free from ice towards the 
latter end of March, the spring fishing usually begins 


immediately with the beginning of April. The bu- 
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siness is usually undertaken by several contractors, ——_ 


each of whom has his particular station, or vataga, in 


a separate place, which commonly bears the name of 


the proprietor. At these vatagas, the kinds of fish 
that principally engage attention, are the several kinds 
of sturgeon, that properly so ealled, also the beluga 
and the sevruga. Shads and barbels are in an inferior 
degree likewise objects of request. The other small- 
er species of fish, which are found by a different class 
of adventurers to be well worthy of their care, are by 
those concerned in the greater fisheries disregarded. 
Each vataga prepared for the prosecution of this 
trade is occupied by from 50 to 80, or even 120 men, 
most of whom carry on a separate trade: there are 
also pilots, fishermen, salters, preparers of isinglass 
and caviare, and others. They have severally their 
small vessels of various dimensions and constructions, 
for the conveniency of going out occasionally to sea; 
with a galliot for fetching provisions and salt from 
Astracan, and for sending away the fish that have 
been taken. Adjacent to the buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the people employed, ‘several sheds 
are erected, where the roes are prepared, the isinglass 
dried, and the stock of fish properly kept. For pre- 
serving the salted fish, deep and well-secured ice- cel- 
lars of considerable magnitude are dug under ground, 
which are floored with thick deals, and have large re- 
servoirs lined with planks, in which the fresh fish are 
_ in a strong brine. At the two sides of these 
rine vats, are parts divided off, in which the fish, on 
being taken out of the pickle, are placed in layers 
and sprinkled with salt; behind the eompartments in 
which the fish are thus laid, the space to the side of 
the cellar is rammed full of ice, for the better preser- 
vation of this easily perishable commodity. The dis- 
tance of one vataga from another is indeflaitez as are 
also, in some degree, the bounds in which neighbour- 
ing vatagas may fish. The taxes paid by these vata- 
gas to the crown are rated by their quantities of pre- 
pared roes and isinglass; for every pood of isinglass 
five rubles, and for a pood of roes two rubles eighty 
copecs being paid into the caisse. wal BR 
About the beginning of the fishing season in spring, 
myriads of little fish are observed pressing 3 
the shore, of which the obla particularly, a sort of 
scale-fish, is caught and kept alive in wells to serve 
the purpose of baiting the hooks, during the conti- 
nuance of the season. This little fry is followed by 
prodigious swarms of ravenous belugas; the time for 
the capture of which is seldom longer than two full 
weeks; on which account the fishermen are obliged, 
during that period, to work day and night. In good 
years a vessel, while the swarming lasts, may within 
24 hours bring up 50 or more of these large fish, 
The manner of taking them is by means of a machine, 
consisting of a rope 70 ells in length, to which there 
are attached 125 lines, each 13 fathom long, with as 
many large angling hooks. This rope, with the 
number of hooks mentioned, is technically termed a 


nest; and 30 of these nests tied together commonly 


belong to a machine, which is therefore several hun- 
dred fathoms in length. Between every two nests 


_there is tied a stone of some pounds weight: the two 


ends of a whole machine are furnished with wooden 
anchors; and generally the adjustments are in all re- 


— 


— 
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apects such that it may not easily be removed out of 
— — fish, — once —— 


—— 


they are let down again into the water, in order that 
— — a es <A alive. They are now 
oe Oe rt s to the beach, which is laid with 


and are cut up in the following order: the 
the stomach, with the guts, are thrown 


Ses cae 
sone —— the 


in which it is carried away —— ; 
the float, or sound, which runs whole back, 
is given to the isi makers; then the cartilage of 
———— in order that the dorsal sine ws 
be extracted, these are washed, hung upon poles, 
dried in the air; and the entrails removed, 
‘the fat adhi t the milt and to the sides is 
off knives, collected, — and 
cleansed, in which cotdidion d taste, it 
is used occasionally instead of — or oil. — 
fish, after these preparatory processes, are ht 
fate the cellar above described, where they are — 
laid to pickle’ in brine, then strewed with salt, and 
laid up in courses one — to be preserved 
for use. These belugas are frequently of a great 
size. One is mentioned which is said to have mea- 
sured 84 arshines in length, (each arshine being 28 
ih inchs, to een 70 pood or 2800 
„ and to ve yielded 20 pood of roe. They 
not uncommonly taken of 1000 or 1300 lb. weight. 
When 4775 ee sos the beluga has ceased 
the train in of the sevru 


wtih ap s only pic in the year, and also 55 


not t above 2 weeks, but during that short space 
it is aie er numerous. At one vataga, with a 
——— Hk breeze, it is usual to catch in FTolebon 
‘sixteen and sometimes twenty thousand of these fish. 
The nets made use of for this purpose are so thick, 
that the machines are onl “hy a span wide: 25 of them 
‘are tied together, and laid at_the depth at most of a 
fathom, as the sevrugas frequent chiefly the shallow 
N These fishes seldom exceed 41 arshines in 
. eth; but their roes, as well as their sounds, are 
much more esteemed than those of the beluga, and 
‘consequently bear a higher eins The flesh is part- 
4 down, and be st ried in the sun. 
Thesevrug as, as hasbeen observed, make for the bays 
rin g season , which is ‘the time at which 


15 5 Ar e od the belugas are without 


thither 8 of In 
the rah d the winter, t ne Meer fis eker 
return thither 4 n, either with a view to spawning, 
or to pass the ‘2 These two species of sturgeon, 
‘seeking, for the as canara fresh or moder- 
ately salt water, annually at the stated seasons 
not only to the but also to the gulfs and bites 
‘of the sca; whereas the real i e 
rhe like occasions still greater freshness of wat 
u aye eth of te cherche, 
er W de Patt u as, which 
are at the mouths of the Volga, and on the river it- 
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ber of large 


self; anda stu 
— — sy ef the pon by wim 
tom, it is person by w it is 
drawn out of rn we 

‘The autumn capture for the beluga, — the 
middle of September and continues through 
The winter capture of the same description of tshes fishes, 

as soon as the ice is set in on the sea, and lasts 
the whole of that season. ‘he same machine is used for 
the purpose as but it is now set under the ice, 
——— view cut in it at the distance 
of 8 paces asunder, through which the rope is 
— by means of poles. Where two nests 
are tied together, the machine is fastened to a cross 
le, which rests on the brinkof the a For bait, 
— provided a sufficient stock obla fish to last 
during the winter, which are previously salted, with a 
view to their preservation. The belugas caught, are 
over the ice on sledges to the vataga, im- 
— frozen fresh, and — to Astracan. 

Other fisheries of the same descriptions with those 
now enumerated, and these also of considerable im- 
portance, are established on the rivers which run in- 
to the Caspian, particularly on the Volga and the 
Ural. The seal capture, which is on by the 
more opulent of the Astracan merchants in the 
Caspian Sea, is found to be very profitable. Those 
animals are here numerous. They crawl upon 
the islands, where the fishermen kill them. with 
elubs. One — dispatched, when others come 
to his assistance and share his fate. They are ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life, and will endure more than 
30 hard blows before they die. will even live 
for several days after having many mortal 
wounds. They are most terrified by fire and smoke, 
and, as soon as they perceive them, retreat with the 
— ion to the sea. They become extreme - 
ve „60 as 15 look rather like oil-bags than animals. 

he prineipal seasons for taking them are the spring 
and the autumn. Many small vessels, at these seasons, 
go out from Astracan in quest of them; and those 
which are killed, being —— gutted and —4 
dered with salt, are sent thither, where they are 
ed, and their tallow: melted. A sort of grey soa 
is here made of this fat, mixed — — whic 
is much valued for its property and ta- 
king grease out of woollen stu 8. ben inha itants of 
Astracan, by salting their seals in the manner men- 
tioned, immediately on the spot, gain this 7 ert 
that the tallow is much cleaner and ad beter than 
of the seals taken at Archangel, or other places 
where a different mode of gioce dee. is 5 
Besides the great vatagas, the p 
have fishing huts here and there on the sea yh 
where there is no capture of sturgeons, at which, 
mostly in summer, shad’ and barbels are taken with 
drag-nets. These two kinds of fish do not go into the 
rivers at that season, but about the sea shore, 
where es find 85 better 1 4 at shad 
here usually weigh 8 and the 1 
Tie Forine) ee S Fg rene fetta . 
their roes are thrown away; but of the sounds an or- 
dinary sort of ise A ue is made. 

The following estimated amount of the num- 
malt fish’ taken annually in the low- 
er branches of the Volga, and the inlets of the Cas- 
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pian Sea, and of their value. The account is ex- 
tracted from the joint returns of the principal pro- 
prietors of the fisheries, and those of the public bro- 
kers at Astracan, who are obliged to certify the ex- 
ports of fish by permits. It exhibits the average of 
the returns for 4 years, admitting only the lowest 
prices during that period. . 
Of the belugas, or great sturgeon, the number is 
stated to be 103,500. Each fish being reckoned at 
the price of only 24 rubles, the value of these will be 
258,750 rubles. A thousand sturgeons produce 
about 74 pood of isinglass: the above number con- 
sequently 776 pood, which valued only at 60 rubles 
a pood, is 46,560 rubles. The roe or caviare of 1000 
sturgeons weighs 100 pood, or 4000 pound weight. 
The amount of the roe obtained from the whole will 
therefore be 10,350 pood, which, at 34 rubles; gives 
36,225 rubles. . Thus the entire product of the fish- 
eries of the great sturgeon will amount to 341,535 
rubles, 96 ban A tras 123 
Of the small sturgeon, the number taken is esti- 
mated at 302,000, which, at 1 ruble 30 kopeeks, 
will give 392,600 rubles. The quantity of isinglass 
obtained from them, valued in a similar manner as 
above, will give 41, 525 rubles; their roe or caviare 
63,420 rubles; making in all accordingly the pro- 
duce of this fishery, 497,545 rubles. , 
Of the sevrugas, the number obtained annually. is 
stated at 1,345,000. Their price is reckoned to be 
538,000 rubles. The return from these in isinglass 
is rated at 100, 875 rubles; and in caviare, at 282,450 
rubles: thus making the whole produce of the se- 
vrugas 921,325 rubles, ‘ iy vend 
In this manner, the whole value of the sturgeons 
of different kinds, caught in the waters of Astracan 
and the Caspian Sea, appears to amount to the annual 
sum of 1,760,405. rubles, according to the average 
price. In addition to this produce, is to be reckoned 
that also of the smaller species of fish taken in these 
fisheries, such as carp, pike, and shads, which may be 
valued at half a million of rubles. The number of 
seals taken in the Caspian Sea, is to be also included 
under the head of the productive branches of indus- 
try. It is thus easy to perceive of how much conse- 
quence those fisheries, with the considerable ones also 
upon the rivers that run into the Caspian, must be in 
respect both to employment and provision to the peo- 
ple in the vicinity, as well as to those who live at 
greater distances from it. B ‘ 
See Pallas’s Travels; Voyage dans Empire. O- 
thoman, Egypt, et la Perse, par G. A. Olivier; 
Coxe’s Travels; Tooke's View of Russia; Gulden. 
stadt Treat. Von der Hafen am Caspeschen meere in 


Journ. St Pet. for 1777; Hackluyt’s Collect. of 


Voyages; Cooke’s Travels through the Nuss. Emp. 
to Persia; Gmelin’s Reese Journ. St Pet. Han- 
way’s British Trade over the Caspian; Robertson’s 
India; Bibliotheque Universelle des Voyages, par G. 
Boucher de la Richarderie; Voyages de Sauveboeuf, 
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.. CASSEL, the capital of the kingdom of West- 
phalia, is situated in the department of the Fulda, 
and on the river Fulda, which divides it into two 
parts, called the old and the new town, which are joined 
by a bridge. The old town, which is the largest of 
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the two divisions, is very ill built. The houses are most- 
ly old, and formed of timber, and the streets are nar- 
row and irregular. The new town is subdivided into 
the upper and the lower. The upper portion, which 
was also called the French town, is ill built; but, in 
the lower part, the houses are elegant and well built, 
and the streets straight and spacious. 
The principal public buildings and curiosities, are 
the Castle of Residence and its colonnade—the Pa- 
lace—the Bath of Marble—the Museum—the Square 
of Frederick—the Arsenal—the Catholic church— 
the Foundling Hospital—the Anatomical Theatre 


the Reformed Church, where there is a statue of the 


Landgrave Charles—the Foundery—the Palace of 
the Prince Guise—the Opera House—the buildings 
of the Orangery—the Observatory—the Menagerie, 
and the Place Royale. ss fa e 
The Museum, which was built by the Landgrave 
Frederick II., is a noble building. It has a facade 
of 290 feet long, with columns of the Ionian order, 36 
feet in height. It contains a valuable collection of an- 
tique gems and ornaments, statues, busts, and cast 
models of Rome, and particularly of all the Princes of 
Hesse, dressed in the costume of their times. In 
the Square of Frederick is a statue of the late Land- 
graves by Nahl, erected in 1783. 
ight and elegant building, and the library is a mag- 
nificent apartment, about 500 feet long by 40, and 
contains several valuable books and manuscripts. .. . 

The literary establishments of Cassel, are a society 


of antiquity ; an academy of painting; a cabinet of 


machines and models ; a college ; the lyceum of Fre- 
derick ; and the society of agriculture and the fine arts. 
The principal promenades are the park of Augarten; 
the garden of Bellevue, and the esplanade. 

In the neighbourhood. of Cassel is the beautiful 
castle of Wilhelmshohe, formerly, Weissenstein, which 
is visited by all strangers. The fine cascades ; the 
colossal Hercules of Winterkasten; the lofty jet d’eau; 
the Loewenbourg ; the aqueduct ; and the fall of wa- 
ter, are objects of general admiration.. The garden 
of Freyenhagen, the chateau, gardens, and grottos 
of Wilhelmshole, are among the other curiosities in 
the neighbourhood. _ .. N et Line e 
The principal manufactures of Cassel are porce- 
lain; delft ware; woollen stuffs ;, fine hats; ribbands; 
silk and woollen stockings ; gold and silver lace ; to- 
bacco; wax candles; chocolate; buttons; and cards 
for playing. M. Kuttner reckons Cassel the fourth 
city in Germany, and inferior only to Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Dresden. East Long. of the observatory 
9° 35’ 18”, North Lat. 51° 19’ 20”. Population in 
1811, 20, 260. See Tynnas’ Almanach du Commerce 
pour 1811. Verzeichniss der hochfurstlich Hessischen 
Gemalde Samusburg in Cassel, 1783. Cassel und die 
umliegende Gegend. Cassel 1796, by M. D’Apel; 
Trotter's Memoirs of Mr For, p. 51. () 
_ CASSIA, a genus of plants of the class Decan- 
dria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 209. 

CASSIMERE. See CASHMERE. = © 

CASSINE, a genus of plants of the class Pentan- 
dria, and order Trigynia. See Botany, p. 167. 

_ CASSINI, JohN Dominique, a celebrated French 

astronomer, was born at Perinaldo, in the county of 

Nice, on the 8th of June, 1625, and was descended 
4 4 r 
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iet future events from the aspects 

ö „and made numerous extracts from 
the astrological books which were put into his hands; 
but having accidentally read the work of Pic de la 
Mirandi against rs, he burned all the extracts 
which he had made, and abandoned for ever the dreams 
He now devoted himself wholly to astro- 


for several years by the death of Cavalleri; a situa- 
tion in which he continued for several years, devoting 
the whole of his leisure time to astronomical obser- 
vations. From a series of observations on the comet 
of 1652, made with the Marquis of Malvasia, who 
had been instrumental in bringing him to Bologna, 
he concluded —— a —— 
ture as had been imagin ut that the guid- 
ed in their paths — same —— planetary 
bodies; and he explains the motion of the comet by 
a cirele described round the earth and beyond the 
orbit of the moon. These observations 8 
lished in his first uction, which ap in 
1653, under the title of De Cometa anni 1652 et 
1653. Muntinæ, fol. In the same year he obtained 
a solution of the celebrated problem for determining 
geometrically from the mean and true place of a 

met, the eccentricity of its orbit, and the place of 
its apogee, which had baffled thei uity both of 
Kepler and Bullialdus. In 1653, when the church 
of St Petronius at Bologna underwent. a repair, 
Cassini obtained ission to draw the famous me- 
ridian line, which we have already described in our 
account of that city. This meridian line, which had 
been first drawn in 1575 by Egnazio Dante, was re- 
newed in 1695 by Cassini, when a full account of it 
was published by him, entitled, La Meridiana del 
tempio di S. Petronia, tirata è preparata ——— 
vationi astronomiche V anno 1655, rivista é restaurata 
anno 1695. Bologna, fol. In the year 1657, Cassi- 
ni went to Rome in the capacity of assistant to the Mar- 
quis Tanara, who had been sent by the seuate of Bo- 
logna as ambassador to a Alexander VII. t- 
ing certain differences which had arisen between the ci- 
ties of and Ferrara, about the inundation of 
the Po; and such was the skill and judgment which 
he displayed on this occasion, that he was chosen su- 

ntendant of the waters of the state of Bologna. 
larius Chigi, the Pope’s brother, afterwards ap- 

“7 


pointed him in 1663, inspector general of the 
-es ‘ hd (oak ab ay oot 


state. Cassini was 
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fications of the castle of Urbino, and he was also 
chosen engineer for all the rivers in the ecclesiastical 
in settling with M. Viviani 
the difference which arose between Pope Alexander 
VII. and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, respecting the 
waters of theChiana; and such was the personal regard 
which this pontiff entertained for him, that he fre- 
_— sent — — converse 2 upon 
the sciences, and u im, in vain, by the promises 
of preferment, to enter into the — N 
g ing these occupations, which were rather fo- 
reign to the habits of a practical astronomer, Cassini 
found leisure to prosecute his favourite study. He 
observed almost all the celestial phenomena which 
occurred, he discovered the rotation of Mars upon 
his axis, and he formed tables of the motion of Ju- 
— satellites. His various observations made in 
is native country were published in the following 
wor: o 
Aqui- 


1. Specimen Observationum Bononiensium 
noctit —— — Bonon. 1656, fol. 
2. Varie figure intagliate in rume, che representano 
lenevipetieg — one delle lora 
distanze al Sole et alla terra, todiche revolutiont, 
direzziont e retrogradationi. non. 1659. fol. 
3. Epistole Astronomice cum tabulis ad Marchion 
Malvasiam insertæ in ejusdem Malvasia ephemeridi- 
r lemple 
4. Epi. lonibus in D. Petronii 
habitis. . Bonon 1663. fol. 
5. Osservatione de eclisse Solare fatta in Ferrara 
anno 1664, con una figura intagliata in rame, che re- 
presenta uno nuovo methodo di trovar le apparenze 
varie che fa nel medesimo tempo in tutta la terra. 
Ferrara, 1664. fol. vats ' 
6. Theoria motus Cometæ anni 1664. Rome, 1665. 
7. Letlere astronomiche al Si Abbate Ottavio 
Falconieri sopra il confronto di alcune osservazioni 
delle comete dell? anno — — 1665. fol. 
8. Letlere astronomiche sopra Vombre de pianeti 
Medicei in Giove. 1665. Rom. fol. 
9. Quatro lettere al Signor Abb. Falconieri, 
la varieta del macehie osservate in Girne iro 
diurne eee con le — one 1665. fol. 
10. P. Gottigniez et Joann. Dom. ini Epistole 
duc astronomica, de diſſicullatibus circa eclipses in 
Jove a Mediceis planetis effectas, aliaque noviter in 
ipso detecta. Bonon. 1665. fol. 
11. * Dissertationes _Astronomice  Apologetice. 
1 — g N 
12. Epistola ad Geminianum Montanari de refrac- 
tionum celestium methodo. Bonou. 1665. fol. — 
13. Martis circa arem proprium revolubilis obser 
vationes Bonome habitis. Bonon. 1666 
14. De Solaribus H. ibus et Refractionibus, 
Epistole tres. Bonon, 1666, fol. 1 
15. Disceptatio ica de Maculis Jovis et 
Martis ann. 1666, 1667, et de conversione Veneris 
16. Ephemerides Bononienses mediceorum siderum. 
Bonon. 1668. a ö 
17. Spina celeste, meteora osservata nell’ anno 1668 
in Bologna. Bonon. i668. fol. 


other things, a dissertation on the spots of Mars and Jupiter, and a reply to two brothers of 


among 
ile name of Serris, who maintained that Fontana had discovered the rotation of Mars, 


John. 
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18. Nova ratio invenieudi metrice et directe apo- 


Cassini, 


* 


John. ea, excentricitates, et anomatias motus planetarum. 


onon.. 1669. . . 7 
Cassini’e tables of Jupiter's satellites having acci- 
dentally fallen into the hands of the celebrated French 
astronomer M. Picard, he conceived a high opinion 
of the abilities of their author ; and such was the fame 
which that work acquired, that Louis XIV. was anxi- 
ous to number him among the members of the French 
academy. Cassini, however, declined the invitation, 
whieh was transmitted to him, unless the consent of 
his superiors was obtained; and Pope Clement IX. and 
the senate of Bologna having yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the French king, Cassini was granted leave of 
absence for six years. In the beginning of the year 
1669 he came to Paris, and in the same year he was 
appointed astronomer royal, and was admitted a pen- 
sioner of the academy. When his time of absence was 
about to expire, the Pope and the senate of Bologna 
insisted upon his return on pain of forfeiting all his 
emoluments and revenues, which he had hitherto been 
permitted to enjoy. The minister Colbert induced 
him to remain, and in the year 1673 he was natu- 
ralized, and entered into the married state. 

The completion of the royal observatory in 1670, 
enabled Cassini to devote himself, without interrup- 
tion, to practical astronomy. In September 1671, 
he began his laborious career, and during the period 
of 41 years he made more observations than was per- 
haps ever done by any individual astronomer. These 
observations are recorded in no fewer than 165 me- 
moirs, with which he enriched the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, and they contributed greatly to 
extend the science of astronomy. Cassini made a set 
of regular observations on the equinoxes and solstices, 
and on the oppositions and conjunctions of the pla- 
nets. On the 5th of October 1671, he discovered the 


Jéfth satellite of Saturn; on the 23d December 1672 


he discovered the third ; and in the month of March 
1684, he discovered the first and second satellites of 
the same planet. He had the merit also of discover- 
ing the rotation of the fifth satellite, the belts of Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, the spheroidal figure of Jupiter, 
the zodiacal light, and he was the first who gave a 
Satisfactory theory of the moon’s libration. 

In the year 1695, Cassini undertook a journey to 
Bologna in company with his son, for the purpose of 
examining the meridian line in the church of St Pe- 
tronius, which ‘he had drawn in 1655, and he found 
that it had not sustained any variation in the course 
of 40 years. In 1700, he continued, to the very south 


of France, the meridian line which Picard had begun, 


and he published an account of the undertaking in 
the Memoirs of the Academy for 1701, under the ti- 
tle of De la Meridienne de? Observatoire Royale, pro- 
longée jusqu’aux Pyrénées. In the latter part of his 
life Cassini lost his sight, and he died without any 
disease on the 14th of September 1712, at the advan- 
ced age of 87. He had lost his eldest son at the bat- 
tle of La Hogue ; and he was succeeded in the ob- 
servatory and in the academy by his youngest son, 
the subject of the following article. ; 

Besides the works which Cassini printed in Ita- 
ly, and the 165 memoirs on astronomical subjects, 
he published the following 11 memoirs on general 


subjects: 1. Observations sur la Maniere de fai dle 


1666, tom. i. 2. Sur la Balance Arithmetigue. Id. — 


p- 142. 3. Sur un. Nouvelle. Progression des Nom- 


bres. Id. p. 201. 4. Sur um Eaurenfermée dans un 
Bouteille, et qui fumort continuellement des qu'on en 
otoit le bouchon. Id. p. 242. 6. Sur la quantite 
Eau necessaire pour faire d’aller un moulin. Id. p. 
286. 6. Sur un Meteore en forme de Globe de feu 
de la grandeur de la Lune, vn en 1687. Id. tom. ii. 
p. 19. 7. Sur la Figure dela Neige. Id. p. 87. 8. 
Sur I Emption du Vesuve en 1694, Id. p. 127. 9. De 
la Vigure de la Neige. Tom. x. p. 25. 10. Sur de 
Parhelies vues en Janvier 1693. Id. tom. ii. p. 103; 
11. Sur un Balance Arithmetique. Machin. Approuv. 
Tom. i. p. 143. Cassini also made many observa+ 
tions on insects, addressed to M. Montalbani, who 


published them in the works of Aldrovandus. He 


ikewise made a number of experiments on the trans- 
fusion of blood. te ; 


Cassini published: also the following, separate 


works. Nouvelles Observations des taches du Soleil, 
avec quelques autres Observations sur la Salurne. 
Paris, 1671, 4to. Observations et Reflexions sur le 
Comete de 1672. Decoubertes de deux nouvelles 
Planetes autour de Saturne. Paris, 1673, fol. Odser+ 
vations et tons sur la Comete de 1680 et 1681: 
Paris, 1681, 4to. Nouvelles decouvertes dans le Globe 
de Jupiter. Paris, 1690, 4t m. 
The following works were left unfinished, or in 
MS. Nuncii Siderei Interpres. Magna periodus lit. 
nisolaris et Paschalis duobus libris comprehensa, quo- 
rum primus magne periodi fundamenta ejusque usum 
exponit,alter'usum ejus civilem et ecclesiasticum. Une 
Cosmographie ou une description du Monde; en vers 
Italien. Tables des Mouvemens du Soleil et de la 
Lune. (o f | 1 5 
CASSINI, James, a celebrated astronomer, was 
the youngest son of John Dominique Cassini, and was 
born at Paris on the 18th of February 1677. After 
having finished his studies in his father’s house, un- 
der the care of M. Chazelle of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, he was sent to study philo at the Ma- 
zarin College under the celebrated Varignon, who was 
then professor of mathematics; and so great was his 
progress, that, at the age of 15, he supported a mathe- 
matical thesis, which he dedicated to the Duke of 
Burgundy. In the year 1694, at the age of 17, he 
was admitted into the Academy of Sciences; and, 
in the year 1695, he accompanied his father to Italy, 
assisted him in verifying the meridian line at the 
church of St Petronius, measured the length of the 
Roman and Greek foot, and determined the latitude 
of several of the cities through which. he passed. 
Upon his return from Italy he went to Holland, 
where he determined the latitude of several places, 
and discovered some errors which Snellius had com- 
mitted in his measurement of the earth. Towards 
the end of the year 1696, he undertook a journey to 
England, where he became acquainted with Newton, 
Halley, Flamstead, Gregory, and Wallis, and after 
remaining some time, he returned to France with an 
additional ardour for his favourite science, and adorn- 
ed with the title of Fellow of the Royal Society. 
In the year 1712, James Cassini succeeded his fa- 
ther as astronomer at the Royal Observatory of Pa- 
ris; and every volume of the Memoirs of the French 
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2 siduity as an observer, and as a i 


his paper on the me- 


— — — 
thod ing t gitude o by t 


—— stars and the moon. 
researches on the. i of the fixed stars, 
and their distance from 


earth, ap in 17173 
and, in the same year, he ished his ‘Theory of 
the Motion of the Satellites of Saturn. In 1720, 


he published his work, entitled, De la Grandeur et 
de la Figure de la Terre. In his paper on the revo- 
lation of Venus round her axis, which was printed in 
the Memoirs of the Academy for 1732, he confirmed 
the results of his father’s. observations, by pointing out 
the mistakes committed by Bianchini; and this de- 
termination has been — I Ee by the 
very recent observations of M. Schroeter. His at- 
tention was next turned to the curious subject of the 
acceleration of the mean motion of Jupiter, and the 
retardation of that of Saturn; and he shewed that 
the mean motion of Jupiter should be accelerated 
half a second every year, while that of Saturn was 
retarded two minutes in the same time; and that 


these quantities should increase for 2000 years, and 


In the year 1740, Cassini published his Elemens 
d' Astronomie, ied with astronomical tables 
of the sun, moon, planets, stars, and satellites. ‘The 
Elements of Astronomy were composed at the re- 
quest of the Duke of Burgundy, who was solicit- 
ous to have in his own language an elementary trea- 
tise on that science. The astronomical tables, which 
were long reckoned the most accurate, were after- 
wards ted by his son, but with errors, 
— 951 edition was — 

Althou 


Pair. Id. 1705, p. 61. and p. 272. 5 
3. Observations sur la lumiere des corps frottées 
ates Fist. 3. r —— f 
4. Experiences sur les armes a feu differemment 
chargees. Id. 1707. Hist. 3. 
5. De la necessite de bien centrer le verre objectif 
ä— — wry E N 
Pie periences de 
thermometre. Id. 17 10, p. 544. 
7. Reflexions sur les observations du barometre 
jee eté faite sur les montagnes du Puy-de-Dome, 
Mont- d'Or, et du Canigou. Id. 1740. Hist. 79. 
8. Methode de se servir des Miroirs concaves, de 
metal ou de verre pour tenir les metaux en fusion, 
Kc. Id. 1747, p. 25. ts 


Our — ode with Maraldi 
and De la Hire the — Se — 
measurement of a degree of the meridian, which had 
been begun by Picard, and continued by Dominique 

8. 


— ale this work in the year 17 
observed in several points, in an ex- 


du vent a Vegard du 


minated by two columns, o 
“longitude, latitude, and distance from Paris, of all the 
‘towns comprehended in the chain of triangles. - 
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tent of more than six degrees, shewed an inequality 
in these degrees; and M. Cassini maintai that 
the —— of the same meridian diminished towards 
the poles, and consequently that the earth was a 

late spheroid. ‘This result, so contrary to the New. 
tonian theory of gravity, induced the French go- 
vernment to measure a degree at the equator and 
near the poles, the result of which overturned the 
opinion of our author. ö 

In the year 1704, Cassini had been appointed mas- 
ter of accounts, and he discharged the duties of this 
office with such activity and zeal, that, in 1716, he 
was one of the small number of magistrates who 
were chosen to compose the Chamber of Justice. 

While our author was ou the road to his count 

house at Thury, he was unfortunately overt my 
and, having become instantly paralytic, he died of 
his wound on the 15th April 1756. 
Cassini was large and ner made, sas had a very 
nterestin iognomy. istinguis iety 
and bene mart genni of * e 
tain that universal esteem to which they were justly 
entitled. In 1710, Cassini married Mademoiselle Du- 
charmoi, the daughter of the Countess of Sissonne, 
by whom he had six children, one of whom died 
when young. His two daughters were well married, 
and his three sous rose to eminence in their respec- 
tive professions. (o) f 

CASSINI pe Tuury, Czsar Francors, was 
the second son of James Cassini, and was born at 
Paris on tlie I7th June 1719. He received his ear- 
liest instructions in astronomy and geometry from 
M. M. Maraldi and Camus; and when fre was scarcely 
ten years of age, he calculated the phases of the to- 
tal eclipse of the sun, which happened in the year 
1727. At the age of eighteen, he accompanied his 
father in his two journies, for the petra of draw- 
ing a eee to the meridian of the observa- 
tory Strasburg to Brest; and, in the year 1733, 
he was received into the academy as adjunct super- 
numerary at the early age of twenty-one. 

A general chart of France having been about this- 
time meditated, it became necessary to traverse the 
kingdom with several lines parallel to the meridian, 
and to the perpendicular to the observatory. Cas- 


sini was charged with this undertaking ; and, as the 


measurements taken by his father and dfather 
‘were not exempt from errors, he undertook to draw 
anew — of Paris, by means of a new series 
of triangles, smaller in number, and more advanta- 
geously arranged, than those which had been for- 
merly used. 

A full account of this survey was published by Cas- 
sini in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1744, under 
the title of Meridienne de Vobservatoire de Paris ve- 


fes dans toute V etendue du royaume, par de nouvelles 


ervations, Sc. avec des observations d' Histoire na- 
turelle faites dans les provinces traverseés par la Meri- 
dienne. The series of triangles used on this occasion, 
sed along the sea coast to Bayonne, traversed the 
ntiers of Spain to the Mediterranean, stretched as 
far as Antibes, and round by the eastern frontier of 
France to Dunkirk. This a ( of triangles was ter- 
nw 
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When the war broke out in Flanders in 1741, Cas. 


de Thury- sini accompanied the king to that country, and took 


advantage of this opportunity of verifying the mea- 
sure of a degree by Snellius. From the materials 
which he had collected, he prepared a particular 
chart of that part of Flanders which had been occu- 
pied by the French armies, and the king was so much 


pleased with its accuracy, that he expressed his de- 
\ sire to have a chart of France prepared in the same 


manner. M. De Machaud, who was then comptrol- 
ler general, furnished the money which was necessary 
for this undertaking ; but these advances were. dis- 
continued by his successor M. de Sechelles, and the 
King, out of regard to Cassini, announced to him 
personally this disagreeable intelligence; “ Sire,“ re- 
plied Cassini, “if you will only deign to say that 
you view with concern the suspension of this urder- 
taking, and that you wish for its continuance, I shall 
take charge of the rest. The king readily consented 
to this request, and Cassini immediately formed the 
plan of a company who should make the necessary 
advances, and repay themselves by the sale of the 
charts. This company was formed, aud Cassini had 
the satisfaction of seeing his great undertaking ac- 
complished. He publinied dierent works relative 
to. these charts, and each sheet, the number of which 
was 183, was accompanied with an alphabetical ta- 
ble, containing the distance from the meridian, and 
from the perpendicular, of all the different places. 

These charts of France inspired the sovereigns of 
other countries with a desire of having their own 
kingdoms surveyed, and, in 1760, the emperor in- 
vited M. Cassini to Vienna, for the purpose of conti- 
nuing to that city the perpendicular to the meridian 
of Paris. On the 6th of June, 1761, he observed at 
Vienna the transit of Venus, an account of which he 
published in his Voyage en Allemagne, a work which 
contains many notices respecting the geography of 
the country, and the charts of Frich and Muller. 
He published a new map of that country, which re- 
presented a series of triangles from Strasburg to Tyr- 
nau in Hungary. 

In pursuance of his great plan, Cassini proposed to 
the British government to connect the general chart 
of France with that of the British Isles. This pro- 
posal was favourably received, and the trigonometrical 
survey of this country, of which we shall give a full 
account in another part of our work, has. been car- 
ried on with the greatest ability by General Roy and 
General Mudge. 

The attention of M. Cassini was not diverted from 
his astronomical studies, by the various geographical 
labours in which he was engaged. He published, in 
1756, additions to the astronomical tables of his fa- 
ther. The comparison of a great number of obser- 
vations of the moon with the tables, induced him to 
apply another equation whose period was 19 years. 
In 1770 he published three almanacks, which were 
accompanied by an universal instrument invented by 
the Prince de Conti. The papers which he print- 
ed in the Memoirs of the Academy, between the 
years 1735 and 1770, amount to 70, and are all upon 
astronomical subjects, 

Though Cassini had naturally a strong constitu- 
tion, which enabled him to undergo the greatest fa- 
tigue in the course of his geographical labours; yet; 
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in the latter part of his life, he was seized with a ha- Cas:iopeia, 


bitual retention of urine, which rendered the last 12 Cassius. 
years of his life particularly painful and distressing. ~~ 


n the month of August 1784, he was attacked with 
the small pox, of which he died, on the 4th Septem- 
ber, in the 71st year of his age. He left behind him 
a daughter, and a son, the Count de Cassini, who suc- 
ceeded him in the observatory, and, till about the end 
of the French revolution, continued to prosecute the 
study of his ancestors. The pleasures of a country 
life, however, have drawn him from these pursuits; 
and his son, who forms the fifth generation of the 
Cassinis, has exhibited no attachment to a science 
with which the name of his family will be forever as · 
sociated. 95 i; e ent: 

CASSIOPEIA. See Astronomy, p. 745. 

CASSIUS, Carus, was a celebrated Roman, who 
sustained a most important part in opposing the re- 
volutions which had been planned by Julius Cæsar at 
a any early age. He was descended from ancestors 
who had made a considerable figure in the state; and 
as the tone of temper of some, if not of the same fa · 
mily, at least of the same name, bore a great resem- 
blance to the ardour and — which he 
himself was so distinguished during the whole course 
of his enterprising and eventful life, it has been affirm- 
ed, that one of them, Sp. Cassius, after a triumph and 
three consulships, was put to death by his own fa- 
ther, in consequence of attempting to encroach upon 
the liberties of his country. OF the truth of this 


circumstance, however, as well as that of many others 


in the earlier. part of the Roman history, it is reason- 
able to doubt. Young Cassius is represented to have 
discovered at school a very high spirit of indepen- 
dence, and to have given intimations of that impe- 
rious and — disposition, which never for- 
sook him, even in those transactions which involved 


the fate of Rome itself. Faustus, the son of the 


dictator Sylla, had boasted of the greatness of his 
father: Cassius, whose family was equally hostile 
to Sylla with the other families in Rome, chas- 
tised his companion with as much freedom as if 
he had been the son of the meanest Roman eitizen; 
and, in after life, he declared to Pompey, who had 
alluded to the story, that if Faustus were to refer to 
the same circumstance, he would repeat the blow. 
At the usual age he was created quæstor, which was 
the first step of preferment in the state, and gave 
admission into the senate. In this capacity he ser - 
ved under Crassus in the Parthian war; and, upon 
many occasions, discovered not only his bravery, his 
great care that provisions and pay should be regu- 
larly distributed to the army, the more peculiar 
duty of his office, but he was also of the most essen- 


tial service to the general himself, by the advice 


which he from time to time gave him; and it 


seems to be the opinion of ancient authors, that, 


had Crassus been more attentive to his counsel, he 
might have opposed more successfully that formi- 
dable enemy, and might have saved himself and his 
army from that disgrace with which they were 
overwhelmed. Upon the death of Crassus, B. C. 53. 
Cassius succeeded to the command of that shattered 
fragment of the army which remained after so com- 
lete a defeat. At the head of this body of troops 
he retreated through Syria, and though pursued by 
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the Parthians, the most formidable enemy the Ro- 
b engaged, ‘he succeeded in fortifying him- 


„but the 
unable to dispossess him, and he even ob- 
d a considerable victory over them. In the ei- 


vil contests that took place between Cesar and Pom- 

„and which terminated in the complete subver- 
sion of the republic, Cassius warmly espoused the 
cause of the latter. He had the command of Pom- 

's navy; but according to Cesar, (lib. iii. de 
Tell Civ.) this was only nominal, for the real com- 
mand was entrusted to Bibulus. The issue of the 
battle of Pharsalia, B. C. 48. is well known. The 
hopes of the Pompeian faction were completely ex- 
tinguished, and the path to absolute power laid open 
to Cesar. Cassius, however, still entertained hopes 
of successfully opposing the usurper, and for this 
pur directed his course with 70 ships to the coast 
of Asia; but Cesar had anticipated his design, and 
Cassius was thus frustrated in plan he had form- 
ed. He therefore declared in favour of his oppo- 


r was persuaded that opposition 


was vain. Of his sincerity, strong suspicions may be 
justly entertained ; for when Cesar, by being created 
perpetual dictator, actually enjoyed the most arbitra- 
ry power that can be conceived, he, together with his 
relation Brutus, formed the scheme of assassinatin 

the tyrant who had annihilated the liberties of his 
country. They succeeded in the attempt, and fled 
from Rome. 2 joined Brutus at Athene, and 
having found means to collect a considerable body of 
troops, he made himself master of the Syrian pro- 
vince which had been assigned to him by Cæsar. Bo- 
labella had been exceedingly desirous to make him- 
self master of Syria, but was under the necessity of 
retreating to Laodicea. Thither Cassius followed 
i having taken the city, was guilty of the 
most barbarous excesses. The history of Cassius at 
this period is intimately connected with that of Rome, 
we must therefore refer our readers to that article in 


our work, in which his different expeditions shall be 


detailed at length. In the mean time it may be ne- 
cessary to remark, that he subdued the Rhodians, 
and that in the city of Rhodes he committed the 
greatest atrocities. He put 50 of the principal inha- 
bitants to death, robbed the city of 8000 talents, de- 
manded 500 more, and was guilty of the most rigid 
exactions throughout the whole of those provinces 
through — passed. At Philippi, the united 
forces of Brutus and Cassius unsuccessfully engaged 
those of the triumvirs. Of the mode of his death 
nothing certain is known. He was found dead in 
his tent B. C. 42. He was a bold, resolute, turbu- 
lent man; 1 in which he lived, 


of the island which is cultivated is divided into por- 

tions, and shared among the inhabitants, who, by 

t toil and industry, have rendered it surprisi 

b Though the ground is stony, yet be 
are raised, and a very good wine i 
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nd wheat a is obtain- 
ed from the vines, The land is sown at the begin- 
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mountains of Santander, the Sierra d’Occa, the Sier- 


ed with several islands of a smaller size. The part 
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ning of the rainy season, which continues from Oc- 
tober to February, and the crops are cut down in 
March. Excepting between October and February 
no rain falls, the air is remarkably pure, and the tem- 
perature is rendered delightful by the breezes from 
the sea, When their services are not required for the 
purposes of agriculture, the men are engaged in trade 
with the different islands in the Archipelago, from 
which they supply the deficiency in the produce of 
their own island. The womeh of the island, who 
wear a jacket, a sash, and a long cotton robe, are 
principally employed in spinning cotton, or embroi- 
dering, and in making the fine linens which form 
their dress. Poultry, eggs, rice, and wine, are the 
principal articles of their food. The men dine to- 
gether seated upon a carpet, and the women have a 
separate apartment to themselves. The principa 
amusements are dancing and music. “ The 5 
tion of this island,“ says Sonnini, “ entirely compo- 
sed of Greeks, is not considerable. The island is 
little frequented by shipping, its roads being difficult 
of entrance, and its shore. dangerous of access. The 
inhabitants are but the more happy and free. The 
Turks seldom venture to go thither, to exercise the 
despotism with which they overwhelm the countries 
subject to their empire ; and indeed those Greeks of 
Casso, more independent and more secure in their pro- 


perty, are more laborious than elsewhere.“ See Sava- 


's Travels, and Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and 
Turkey, chap. x. p. 134. (*) 

CASSUPA, a genus of plants of the class Hex- 
andria, and order . See Borany, p. 196; 
— Humboldt and Bonpland’s Plante Aquinoctiales, 
ol. p. 43. 

CASSYTA, a genus of plants of the.class Enne- 
andria, and order — See Botany, p. 207. 

CASTANEA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
neecia, and order Polyandria. See Botany, p. $26. 
- CASTILE, (Orp) a province of Spain, s on 
the western side of the river Ebro, which, with the 
mountain of Doea, separate it on the east from Ar- 
ragon and Navarre. On the north, it is bounded 
by Asturias and Biscay ; on the west, by the king- 
dom of Leon; and, on the south, it is divided from 
New Castile by the mountains of Guadarrama. It 
forms an irregular triangle, of which the western side 
measures 59 leagues, the north-east 51, and the south- 
east 53 ; and comprehends an area of 18,272 square 
miles. Old Castile,“ says Laborde, presents a 
succession of plains, or rather one expanse of down, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, and occasionally in- 
tersected by other. mountains of equal elevation, and 
diversified by hills, eminences, and gentle acclivities.”” 
Its mountains are merely ramifications from the great 
Pyrenean ridge, which runs along the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain as far as the Atlantic, and consist 
called also the 


ra de Gogollos, and the Sierra Piquera. These 
mountains contain several varieties of marble; and 
one in particular, which lies between Aspietia and 


Vidana, is composed entirely of that substance, which 


is a black marble veined with white. Copper mines 
are found near d’ and Old Colemar; and in 
the vicinity of the latter place, is a bed of jet, and se- 
veral muriatic pyrites. A transparent vein of quartz, 
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as fine as rock crystal, and forming a bed of about 
four inches in breadth, extends nearly half a league 
from south to north of Mata; and, about two leagues 
from Guadarrama, another vein of quartz mixed 
with pyrites, intersects a mountain of granite from 
one side to the other. The quartz, in this yein, is 
detached from the rock; and grains of gold are ea- 
sily distinguishable. Mount Arandillo, which con- 
stitutes a part of the mountains of Burgos, is com- 
posed entirely of calcareous rock; and, in its centre, 
exhibits impressions of the large horns of the cornua 
ammonis, and that species of shells commonly called 
St James. On the top of the mountain is a thick sa- 
line lake, from which salt is procured by evaporation, 
in the proportion of seven pounds of salt to one quin- 
tal of water. 

Old Castile abounds with mineral waters. Among 
its cold springs, are the celebrated lakes so well 
known by the name of Fuente de Boecio, or Lagos 
de San Vicente, and Lagos de Santa Casilda; and 
of its tepid springs, the principal are those of Arne- 
dillo, whose source rises at the foot of the mountain 
Encineta, about a mile from the town, Barco d' A vi- 
la, Banos, which was well known to the Romans, and 
Alcaraz. a 

This province is watered by numerous rivers, 
among which are the Xalon, the Monubles, the 

ueiles, the Duero, the Carion, the Tormes, the 
Sores the Ebro, the Alhama, the Arevadillo, the 
Araja, the Lagtera, the Irequa, the Tiron, the Pi- 
zuerga, the Zidacos, the Arlanzon, the Arlanza, the 
Henaärez, the Carnoca, the Valtaia, the Abion, the 
Uzero, the Castillo, the Dueraton, the Burejo, the 
Nazerilla, the Ora, the Paz, the Tueva, and the Oja. 
The plains and valleys are fertilized through which 
they pass, and though the soil is frequently rocky, 
and scarcely susceptible of culture, yet in some places 
it is highly favourable for the purposes of agricul- 
ture, particularly in the district lying between Ro- 
drigo and Burgos. There the harvests are most 
luxuriant, and every species of grain is produced in 
great profusion, and of excellent quality. Cultivation, 
however, is much neglected throughout the province. 
The ground is merely scratched with a light plough ; 
but notwithstanding this slight preparation, the heat 
of the climate, and the dryness of the atmosphere in 
this country, such is the inherent humidity and rich- 
ness of the soil, that the crops are seldom known to 
fail; and so plentiful is the increase, that a third part 
of the harvest is considered as sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the province. It is to this profusion in- 
deed, that we must, in a great measure, attribute 
the backwardness of the natives to agricultural im- 
provements. The overplus of their crops, owing 
to the difficulties of conveyance, can seldom be con- 
verted into wealth. Their only method of exporta- 
tion is on the backs of mules, and the roads are in ge- 
neral so wretched, that some of them are even scarcely 
practicable to these sure-footed animals. Part of the 
great road which leads from Bayonne to Madrid, in- 
tersects this province, and passes through the cities 
of Burgos and Valladolid; but the cross roads are no 
better than they were four centuries ago. They are 
narrow, steep, and rugged, sometimes miry, and of- 
ten impassable to horses. The pass of Guadarrama, 
which is the nearest point of communication between 
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Old and New Castile, was, till about the middle of 
the last century, so steep and difficult, that it could 
not be attempted without danger. But by the care 
and munificence of Ferdinand VI. a road was formed, 
beginning at the ‘er > of Espinar, by which the 
ascent was rendered safe and easy. In gratitude for 
this service, a marble monument has been erected to 
his memory, which represents a lion resting on a cov 
lumn, with this inscription : , 
FERDINANDVS VI. 
Pater Patriz 
VIA UTRIQUE CASTELL 
SuPERATIS MONTIBUS 
FECIT . >» 
Awno Satutirs MDCCXLIX. | 
Reeni sur IV. 

It stands on the summit of the mountain, which is 
called the Puerto de Guadarrama, and from it the 
eye can take in at once the whole extent of country 
included in the sister provinces. The difficulties of 
exportation, however, in this province, would be al- 
most completely obviated by the completion of ‘the 
canal of Campos. This work was begun in 1753 by 
the same prince, and was intended to reach from 
Fontibre, two leagues from Reynosa, to the river Pi- 
zuerga below Valladolid, and then passing by Sego- 
via to join the Duero. But after it had been cut 
for several miles, it was suddenly stopt, and has ne- 
ver since been resumed, though its accomplishment 
would require neither extraordinary labour nor ex- 

ence. . * 

Old Castile produces a considerable quantity of 
wine, but it is inferior both in strength and flavour 
to that of the southern provinces. Fruits are in ge- 
neral very scarce, except in the canton of Burela, 
which is indeed covered with luxuriant orchards, and 
well wooded with elms, poplars, and chesnuts. But 
this district is the only one in the province which can 
boast of such plantations. In the other districts; 
the appearance of trees is chiefly confined to the 
banks of the rivers. Many of the extensive plains 
are almost entirely bare of foliage; and in some plas 
ces, particularly between Cabezan and Rodrigo, they 
are not embellished with a single shrub. Madder has 
of late years become a favourite object of cultivation 
in this province, and is produced in great quantities 
in the vicinity of Burgos, Segovia, and Valladolid. 
It employs more than a hundred mills, and furnishes 
annually about seven or even eight thousand quintals: 
Wool, however, is the staple commodity of Old Cas- 
tile, and constitutes an important article of foreign 

exportation. Innumerable flocks of sheep, which 
winter in the plains, browze during summer on the 
mountains, where they find a rich and luxuriant pas- 
ture. Their wool is equal in quality to any in Spain; 
and the cloth of Segovia, into which it is sometimes 
wrought, is famous throughout Europe. Immense 
numbers of cows also feed upon these mountains, but 
such is the ignorance or indolence of the inh itants, 
that their produce is turned to very little a ount; 
for though this province alone could almost supply 
excellent salt butter for the whole kingdom, yet it 
produces little more than what is requisite for its 
own consumption; and Spain is compelled to draw 


that necessary article from other countries a 


While Old Castile continued to Be the residence of 
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its sovereigns, and was animated by their presence, 
it held the first rank among the provinces of 
for opulence, as well as for the excellence and variety 
of its manufactures. But since the removal of the 
to Madrid, its p ity has most rapidly declin- 
ed. The manufactures of woollen and linen cloths, for 
which it was formerly so —＋ 1 are now almost 
annihilated. The part of its wool is carried 
to France, where it is fabricated into cloths and caps, 
many of which return to Spain for sale ; and the half 
of what is manufactured at via is sent to Madrid 
and some other places in New Castile. Paper, hides, 
and leather, are also d to the same province ; 
white glass to Arragon ; and a little wine to Biscay. 
Its imports, however, are more considerable, and 
consist annually of about 400 quintals of almonds, and 
15 quintals of dried 3 12,000 loads of rice, pa- 
per, needles,» b ils, silks, and oil ; 700 quintals 
of flax, and 12,000 of hemp; 800 pieces of stuff; 
720 dozen pairs of wo stockings ; besides saf- 
fron, cutlery, salted pilchards, linens, wire, nets, 
printed calicoes, shoes, and iron utensils. ; 
The character of the inhabitants corresponds with 
the depressed state of their province; and, accord- 
ing to a late writer, they bear in their swarthy com- 
ion the expression of 2 dejection.— 
y appear to have little relish for the pleasures of 
society, and are more remarkable than any of their 
for that gravity and hauteur of manner, 
which is the general characteristic of their nation. 
They have scarcely any intercourse with each other, 
and the few amusements in which they engage are al- 
ways of a solemn and sombre cast. In their con- 
duct, however, they are honest, temperate, and sin- 
cere; „ their morals,“ says M. De Laborde, “ are 
incorrupt and ingenuous; they are upright in con- 
duct, 1 to artifice, and unpractised in cun- 
ning or duplicity ; they are naturally obliging; pro- 
bity is their birth- right; and they are so disinterest- 
ed, and so Pou free from affectation, that 
they may justly stiled, the honest people of 
Spain.“ From this general character there are some 
exceptions in particular districts. The inhabitants 
of the valley of Mena, who boast of being descend- 
ed from the ancient Cantabri, still retain a consider- 
able share of their ancient courage and vivacity ; and 
the mountaineers of Burgos have a great resemblance 
to those of Biscay, both in habits and manners. The 
dress of this description of inhabitants is indeed quite 
peculiar ; and that of the women in the villages bor- 
dering on the province of Biscay, still exhibits the 
fashion of the 16th century. It consists commonly 
of a brown gown, with slashed sleeves, close at the 
collar and wrist, and bound round the waist with a 
large girdle and buckle; the hair is braided in tres- 
ses, and hangs down behind; and the head is cover- 
ed with a black silk hat, called a montera. 
The population of Old Castile scarcely amounts 
to one half of its former number. It is estimated 
at present at 1,190,108 p » among whom are 
146,036 nobles, 9013 vicars and secular priests, 
8774 monks and nuns, 1865 advocates. and write 
1 88 r u N 
e principal places in this province are Burgos 
the capital and an arehitishopts see; the e iscopal 
cities of Osma, Siguenza, Avila, Valladolid, Sego- 
via, Calahorra, and Soria; and the towns of Lo- 
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o, Santo Domingo, de la Calzada, Granou, and 
cofra. It has three cathedral chapters, twenty- 
five iate cha three — geek of the 
military order, 4555 parishes, 390 religious houses, 
a superior cape government, a captain general, 
six subordinate military governments, six provincial 
intendants or comptrollers, a royal chancery, and 
three universities. 

In Old Castile was laid the foundation of the Spa- 
nish monarchy. This province was first wrested from 
the Saracens by the kings of Leon, who annexed it 
to their dominions, and entrusted its ment to 
a certain number of nobles, who held the rank of 
counts. Its subjection to Leon, however, was but 
of short duration; for, in the 1 of the 10th 
century, the high-spirited Castilians, oked by 
the cruelties and oppressions of King Orduno, who 
had seized and murderéd all their governors, renoun- 
ced their allegiance, and dec themselves inde- 
pendent. Having established a popular form of go- 
vernment, the legislative and executive powers were 
vested in two judges chosen by the people, until 923, 
when Fernando Gonzales, one of the judges, was 
proclaimed sole count of Castile. The succession 
continued in his family for three generations, when 
the male line becoming extinct, Nuna Mayor, the 
great-grand-daughter of Gonzalez, resi her he- 
reditary right in favour of her husband Sancho, king 
of Navarre, who, in 1028, assumed the title of king 
of Castile. "The greatest part of New Castile was 
still occupied by the Moors; and it was not until 
1085, that that province was reunited to Old Castile. 
The descendants of Sancho succeeded to the king- 
doms of Leon, Arragon, and Valencia, and the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia; the province of Biscay and a 
part of Navarre were afterwards annexed to their 
crown ; and they obtained by conquest the Moorish 
kingdoms of Murcia, Seville, Cordova, and Grana- 
da, thus uniting under one dominion the isolated states. 
of the Spanish peninsula. ‘The capital of. Old Cas- 
tile was the seat of the government; and. notwith- 
standing the extension of the empire, it continued to- 
be the residence till the 13th century, after- 
which it shared that honour with Toledo, until the 
beginning of the 16th century, when Charles V. 
transferred his court to Madrid. See Laborde’s 
et § Sane vol. iii, p. 1—55.; and Swinburne’s 
Trav h Spain, vol. ii. p. 244—271. 1 

CASTIL (New), the largest province of Spain, 
extending (independent of La Mancha) 56 leagues. 
from north to south, and 49 from east to west. It 
comprehends the Celtiberia, the land of the Oretani, 
and the Carpetania, &c. of the Romans; and has 
Old Castile on the north and north west; Arragon, 
Valencia, and Murcia, on the east and south-east; the 
Sierra Morena on the south, which separates it from 
Andalusia ;. and Estremadura and Leon on the west, 
from which it is divided by a ridge of hills, called: 
Gaudaloupe, and La Sarena. This province con- 
tains about 22,000 square miles, and presents a di- 
versified aspect, consisting of immense plains, inter- 
sected by numerous rivers, and divided and surround. 
ed by lofty mountains. The r range is, that. 
which was called by. the Romans Montes Orospeda- 
ni, and which originates in the Sierra D*Occa. 
From it the other mountains are merely ramifications, . 
of which the Sierra de Cuenca is the chief, and ie 
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supposed to be the most elevated land in Spain. It 
is of considerable extent, reaching eastward to Arra- 
gon and Valencia, and is diversified with many fer- 
tile valleys. The Sierra de Molina occupies the 
north-east point of the province; and the Sierra 
D' Albarazin, which runs a little north of it, stretch- 
es towards the south-east, when it forms a junction 
with the Sierra de Cuenca. The Sierra de Guada- 
rama, which constitutes the northern boundary of 
the province, is derived from the Pyrenees. 

All of these mountains contain treasures of intel- 
ligence, which would amply reward the researches 
oF the mineralogist and botanist. Their recesses are 
as yet unexplored ; and the traveller tramples at eve- 
ry step upon tribes of plants, which, however beau- 
tiful and useful, are scarcely known to the natives of 
Spain. Onthe mountain of Barbaxeda are a copper 
mine and a bed of coal; and on a lofty part of the 
same mountain are the lakes of Tobar and Beteta, 
which are both above four hundred fathoms in depth. 
They abound with tench, and are frequented by 
flocks of teals, wild-ducks, and other aquatic birds, 
Hyacinthine stones are found in their vicinity ; and 
near Maranchon are fragments of pisolitee, belem- 
nites, and other bivalved fossil shells, resting on a 
bed of calcareous earth. At Bonaco de Sierra, a- 
bout two leagues north of Cuenca, are several kinds 
of variegated marble, among which are a yellow mar- 
ble veined with violet, a yellow marble striped with 
pink, and a marble of a variety of colours; and at 
the foot of the Guadarama mountains was found a 
large emerald, which is now employed in polishing 
mirrors in the glass-house of St Ildefonso. The 
mountain of Las Contreras contains a salt mine, which 
is said to have been wrought from the time of the 
Romans. It is called the salt pit of Minglanilla, and 
consists of a series of deep caverns, into which the 
descent is by 200 steps cut in the rock. It gives 
employment to thirty men, and its produce belongs 
exclusively to the king. 

In the mountains of this province are several cu- 
rious caves, some of which are evidently the remains 
of mines long ago forsaken. Those most worthy of 
notice are in the Sierra de Cuenca, viz. the cave of 
the Greeks, the iron cave, and the cave of Peter Co- 
tillas. This last,“ says Laborde, “ is remarkable 
for the variety and beauty of its congelations, which 
compose stalactites of every description ; to the eye 
they present striking similitudes of the human figure, 
of dogs, adders, pyramids, and columns ; by the light 
of torches they are resplendent ; some of them, by 
their transparence, resemble crystal; water is con- 
stantly dripping from every part of this cavern, 


which, in all probability, is the relic of an ancient 
mine.“ a 5 
Among the abundance of mineral waters in New 


Castile, the principal cold springs are those of Ala- 
meda-Sagra, Vacia-Madrid, Cevica, and Anover, 
which are all saline, and the two first are highly ca- 
thartic. The thermal waters are those of Sacedon, 
Corcoles, Trillo, and Buendia. Of the principal ri- 
vers which run through this province, three are na- 
vigable, the Tagus, the Iaco, and the Guadiana ; 
and the smaller ones are, the Henarez, the Gaya, the 
Cabriel, the Oliana, the Guecaro, the Cauda, the 
Zuia, the Bedija, the Xiqueta, the Lozoya, the Gua- 
darrama, the Albercho, the Karama, the Molina, 
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the Manzarana, the Cabrilla, the Tietar, the Tacu- 
na, the Tortoles, the Guazaon, the Guadiera, and 
the Moscas. This last, which rises in the mountains 
of Cuenca, and flows from thence to Valera, has its 
waters impregnated with salt. 
These rivers are well adapted for the purposes of 
irrigation, and might be converted into valuable 
sources of fertility. The soil, though rich and fer- 
tile, is much parched, and requires nothing but mois- 
ture to adapt it for every species of agriculture. But 
the indolence of the inhabitants is a complete bar to 
all improvement. The rivers are allowed to flow un- 
disturbed in their native channels; and though the 
beneficial consequences of irrigation in this province 
were long ago ascertained by Michael Alvarez Ozo- 
rio, and it was demonstrated by his son, in 1687, that 
even the little river of Narez was adequate to the fer- 
tilization of 80,000 fanegas of land, yet agriculture 
still remains in the same state, without any attempt 
at profiting by such proofs. Many of the cantons, 
however, are under tolerable cultivation; but others 
are completely neglected, though capable of great 
fecundity. Among the former are, the country ly- 
ing between Guadalaxara and Alcala de Henarez, 
the district. of Torrelaguno, the rich plain of Re- 
quena, and the vale of A'ranjues;.and among the 
latter are, the lands commencing on the frontiers of 
1 and extending for twenty leagues to Torri- 
hei so those between the Bravo and the river Al- 
bercho, and the country near Alcorcon, on the road 
leading from Madrid to Talavera de la Reyna.— 
Wheat is the staple produce of the province, and in- 
deed, except a little barley, it is the only grain which 
is cultivated. It yields most abundant crops, where- 
ever its culture is made an object of attention. In 
the vallies lying beneath the Sierra de Cuenca, and 
in the environs of Madrid and some other towns, as 
well as in the plain of Talavera de la Reyna, &c. the 
harvests are most luxuriant, yet the quantity produ- 
ced by the whole province is scarcely sufficient for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. Very little flax 
is raised here, though the soil is well adapted to its 
cultivation. Hemp, however, is more plentiful, par- 
ticularly in Alcaria; and the country of Huete alone 
produces yearly the average quantity of five or six 
thousand arobas. Saffron is planted in various parts 
of New Castile, particularly between Madrid and 
Cuenca. It is in great demand over all Spain, espe- 
cially in the Castilian provinces ; and consequently it 
is considered as a profitable object of cultivation. 
Its consumption, however, in some places, is rather 
diminished ; and the 40 quintals which were former- 
ly produced in Huete are now reduced to five, 

he greatest part of the province is equally des- 
titute of foliage with Old Castile. Woods are very 
rare ; and even for several leagues round the capital 
a tree is scarcely to be seen. An extensive tract of 
40 leagues, from Aranjuez to the confines of Valen- 
cia, is almost completely bare, without a shrub or 
leaf to break the naked uniformity. . The fertile plain 
between Guadalaxara and Alcala de Henarez is also 
devoid of trees; and the country through which the 


5 road leading from Portugal lies is equally na- 


ed. „ There is not a tree to be seen,“ “ys Mr 
Swinburne, „from the Sierra Morena to Toledo, 
nor from the banks of the Tagus to Madrid: a few 
dwarfish evergreen oaks, huddled together in nooks 
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of hills, and some stum 


olive plants, scarce de- 
serve the name of trees.“ 


A few particular spots, 


—_~" however, are more favoured. In the plein of Re- 


trees are cultivated with considerable care and 
success; and some of the mountains, particularly 
those of Cuenca, are clothed with indigenous pines, 
and various kinds of oak. Poplars are abundant at 
Talavera de la Reyna; and there are woods of green 
oak in the environs of Torrija. The banks of the 
rivers are, in general, embellished with elms, poplars, 
and willows; and between the village of Flores and 
the river Henarez, is a forest of the quercus cocci- 
fera, producing the precious worm which supplies 
the carnation tint. Fruit trees are very scarce; and 


though the soil, with the means of irrigation which 


possess, is very favourable for their culture, yet 
this province draws most of its fruits from Valencia 
and Arragon. - Vines are cultivated in several places; 
but the wine of New Castile, though good, is often 
thick, and sometimes hard, and is considered as infe- 
rior to that of Arragon and the southern provinces. 
In some cantons, plantations of olives are both nu- 
merous and flourishing, especially between Cebolla 
and the Guadarama, and the southern parts of the 
rovince. The fruit is excellent, but the oil both of 
New Castile and Arragon is execrable, owing entire- 
ly to the method of Preparing it ; for were it pro- 
ly extracted, it would be equal to any in the 
— Considerable quantities of honey are ga 
thered in this province; and that of Alcaria and the 
Sierra de Cuenca is reckoned the best in Spain. On 
the mountains of Cuenca alone, the produce of 1773 
was 3334 arobas of honey, and 156 of wax. 

The manufactures of New Castile consist chief 
in woollen stuffs, The cloths of Brihuega are aie! 
lent in their quality, but they are surpassed by those 
of Guadalaxara and Vigonia. Very little linen is 
made here; and its manufacture is confined almost 
entirely to Toledo and St Ildefonso, which employ 
only about 30 looms, Extensive manufactories of 
silks and gildings, however, are established at Reque- 
na, Toledo, and Talavera de la Reyna; where are al- 
so fabricated plain and figured velvets, of mixed co- 
lours, and embroidered with folds taffetas, satins, 
silk serges, silk stuffs, gold and silver stuffs, and silk 
ribbons. At Requena alone these manufactures give 
employment to nearly 800 looms, and the annual con- 
sumption of the three places is estimated at 100,000 
pounds of silk, 4000 merks of silver, and 70 merks 
of Besides these, the other principal branches 
of manufacture are, calicoes, laces, and tapestries; silk, 
cotton, and worsted stockings; hats and caps; por- 
celain and delf ware; pikes, swords, and cutlery ware. 
There is also a royal manufactory for mirrors, which 
was carried on at the king's expense. Most of its 
manufactures, however, are scarcely adequate to the 
demands of the province; and it is indebted to other 
districts for many articles of comfort and luxury, of 
ornament and use. A few of its stuffs are carried 
to Seville and Cadiz, and thence exported to Ame- 
rica; but itscloths and woollens are inferior to those 
of England and France, and cannot stand in the same 
market. Its silks, which are 1 to sale at Ma- 
drid, are also undersold by the French silks, as well 


as by those of Catalonia and Valencia. f * 


y made 
on the roads of this province, which have greatly fa. 


_ Considerable improvements have been recent 
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cilitated the tran tion of goods between the dif. 
ferent districts. of these roads are broad and 
handsome, but almost universally incommoded with 


dust. They are sometimes planted with trees on each 
side, and are frequently intersected by rivers, over 
which are several well constructed and magnificent 
bridges. Many of the cross roads, however, are 
still scarcely passable, being rough, narrow, and of- 
ten dangerous. 

Though New Castile is the residence of the court, 
and comprises within itself every thing calculated to 
produce opulence and splendour, a fertile soil and a 
salubrious climate, yet its general characteristics are 

verty and ignorance. Industry, science, and the 

iberal arts, are confined entirely to the capital, where 
they flourish under the influence and protection of the 
sovereign. . But the traveller has scarcely left the ci- 
ty, when he finds himself transported, as it were, to a 
different region. The luxury, wealth, and activity of 
Madrid emit not one ray beyond its walls, to cheer 
the poverty and sloth with which it is surrounded. 
While the capital is fostered by the hand of power, 


the province is left to languish in indigence and ob- 
Aufl The means of —— are denied to the 


majority of the inhabitants, and but niggardly 


sup- 
plied to others. The universities of Toledo, ‘Alcala de 


enarez, and Siguenza, are (excepting those of the 
capital) the only public institutions m the province 
for the advancement of literature. The mechanical 


‘arts are equally neglected ; and there is scarcely a na- 


tive of New Castile whois distinguished as an artisan. 


Those of the capital are either foreigners or Catalo- 


nians; and among the literati are to be found fewer 
Castilians than the natives of other provinces. It is 


not. however, the want of capacity which renders the 


Castilian inferior in these respects to the other inha- 


bitants of the peninsula, but rather a native indolence 


arising from habit, and the want of sufficient encou- 
ragements to exertion. He still retains the prejudices 
of his warlike ancestors, who, devoted entirely to the 


exercise of arms, looked upon agriculture and the 
arts as ignoble and inferior objects; and though the 
arts of peace have been long establi 
the other provinces of the kingdom, the prejudices of 


d in many of 


the Castilian has been perpetuated by indolence and 
the scarcity of instruction. With superior capaci- 


ties for reflection,“ says Laborde, “the Castilian 


thinks much, but demonstrates little, and acts less; 


he is rather slow in yielding his confidence, but when 


he trusts at all, it is with his whole heart and soul; 
he is neither prompt in enterprize, nor disposed to ac- 
quire the regular habits of industry. There are per- 
haps not many active occupations he is likely to pur- 
sue with success; his aptitudes are to science, parti- 
cularly to such abstruser branches as are connected 


-with speculation and research; his conceptions are 


strong and vigorous ; his jud 


nt solid; his imagi- 
nation vivid and vivacious ; 


devotes himself com- 


pletely to the objects of his pursuit, but he is seldom 
capable of embracing more thas 

ment; his — only 
ragement; but he possesses not the power to obtain 
2 and the government — to afford him 
the means of instruetion.“ “ The New Castilian,’ 
says the same author, ‘ possesses qualities of — 


one at the same mo- 
requires culture and encou- 


excellence; he is honourable and humane, so 


temperate, and revolts from every species of falsehood 


ih 
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and duplicity. In his temper he is more docile than 
the native of Old Castile, who pertinaciously retains 
the inflexibility. of his ancestors, whilst. the other rea- 
dily assimilates with the character of the neighbour- 
ing provinces. In general, the observer may trace in 
him a complexional resemblance to the country he 
approximates; he is most civilized in the environs of 
Madrid; most useful in the borders of Andalusia; 
most active and industrious on the confines of Valen- 
cia; most arrogant and rude. on the frontiers of Ar- 
ragon and the Sierra de Cuenca; most indolent in 
the neighbourhood of Estremadura; whilst genero- 
sity, nobleness, and benevolence, are the bonds which 
unite him to Old Castile. In particular, we should 
select for praise the inhabitants of Alcaria, distin- 
ished by their frankness and simplicity, their cheer- 
fal love of labour, their social affections, and ready 
hospitality. The steady loyalty, the decorous gra- 
vity of deportment, the cautious prudence, and the 
fortitude in adversity, which have distinguished his 
forefathers: for many centuries, still distinguish the 
Castilian of the present day. The frequent revolts in 
Catalonia lead him to characterise the Catalonian as 
a rebel, and to cherish against him a deep-rooted ha- 
tred ; while the sentiment is repaid on the part of the 
Catalonian with contempt. On the promenade, while 
others are walking backwards and forwards, the Cas- 
tilian takes his seat on one of the benches, and never 
rises but to return home. . 

Some of the towns and districts of this province 
are distinguished by local customs and amusements, 
as the mondas of Talavera de la Reyna, the festival 
of the nights of Prado, the mass of Aginaldo, and the 
custom of burning Judas in effigy. The guitar is 
their favourite instrument; but the pandero and zam- 
bomba are also much in use, and are peculiar to Cas- 
tile; the former is generally accompanied with sequi- 
dillas, and the latter with the voice, but is used only 
from All- Saints day to Christmas. The music of 
both is harsh and monotonous, Of the national dan- 
ces, which constitute a principal amusement of the 
Castilians, the quaracha is peculiar to themselves. It 
is danced by a single person, to the sound of the gui- 
tar, and the steps are formal and precise, greatly re- 
sembling the Dutch minuet. 

The population of New Castile bears no proportion 
to its extent; and according to Laborde, has been 
sensibly diminishing during the last century. Of ma- 
ny flourishing — scarcely a vestige remains ; and 
195 deserted chapels perpetuate the names of as ma- 
ny once populous hamlets, which have been long left 
without an inhabitant. According to the estimates 
of 1787 and 1788, the total inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, without including the monks, amounted to 
940, 649, among whom were reckoned 5443 priests, 
8794 monks and nuns, 12,687 nobles, 2123 advocates 
and writers, 2859 students, and 46,742 domestics. 

New Castile has two cathedral chapters, five col- 
legiate chapters, two abbeys, four establishments of 
military orders, 180] parishes, 375 religious houses, 
108 hospitals, eight monks hospitals, a supreme mi- 
litary government, four provincial military govern- 
ments, four provincial intendants, three universities, 
fifty schools, six cities, 754 towns, and 382 villages. 
Its chief places are Madrid, Toledo, Cuenca, Talave- 
ra de la Reyna, IIlesca, Zurita, Tremblequa, Villa 
Nueva de los Infantes, Consuegra, Alcolea, Guada- 
laxara, and Alcala de Henares. 
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This province, early in the fifth century, was con- 
quered from the Romans by Altholphus, king of the 
Alani, who fixed his residence at Toledo, and laid the 
foundation of a Gothic dynasty, which lasted for 300 
years, and ended with Roderigo, who fell in the bat- 
tle of Xeres in 711, when opposing the invasion of 
the Moors. This battle was followed by the subver- 
sion and desolation of the Gothic empire; and this 
province continued under the subjection of these in- 
truders till its reunion with Old Castile in the 11th 
century. See Old Cas rLx, and Spain. See also 
Laborde’s Vier of Spain, vol. iii. p. 56—324 5 and 
Swinburne’s Travels through Spain, vol. ii. p. 114 
243. 


amia, and order Monœcia. See Borany, p. 343. 

CASTILLEIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Didynamia, and order Angiospermia. See Botany, 

248. f 
5 CASTLE, an edifice designed for defence against 
hostile assault. - 

The state of military architecture is, in every coun- 
try, strictly commensurate with the advancement of 
the arts. We can trace its regular progression from 
the condition of the defenceless savage, who shuns his 
more powerful enemy by retreating to the fastnesses 
of the mountains, down to the construction of towers 
and battlements which the most skilful engineer can 
devise for the repulsion of the assailant, who has all 
the destructive engines of war at command. Never- 
theless, this is a subject which has experienced un- 
common neglect, and the elucidations it receives we 
are compelled to give from scanty materials and the 
memorials of former ages. 

When mankind, in savage life, begin to manifest 
inimical designs against each other, the weaker re- 
tire to eminences of the earth; they pile bulwarks 
around them, or form earthen circumvallations, and 
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rows of pallisades. Their bulwarks, as civilization 


improves, are converted into rude constructed towers; 
after which are erected edifices gradually enlarging 
into castles, and lastly, appearing in spacious areas, 
encircled by buildings serving alike for convenience 
and defence. ‘That such are the different gradations, 


is not only testified by modern experience, but by 


ancient history, and in particular by that of our na- 
tive islands. | 

One of the simplest kinds of regular entrenchment 
that can now be found, is among those South Ame- 
rican Indians, who are just verging towards the first 
degrees of civilization. Retiring to the top of a hill, 
they dig three or four ranges of moats around it, each 
— — by a parapet, from whence they can 
safely annoy an assailing enemy. Sometimes the ex- 
terior circumvallation exceeds a league in circuit ; the 
inner parapet or bank is always higher than the outer 
one, and their dwellings stand in the centre of the 
whole. Not very dissimilar from this, was the cus- 
tom of our ancestors during the Roman invasion:soon 
after the birth of Christ. Tacitus, in speaking of the 
resistance offered to Ostorius, says, tune montibus 
arduis et si qua clementer accedi poterant, in modum 
valli cara prestruit ; that is, they secured themselves 
on rugged mountains, and defended) any accessible 
parts by ramparts of stones. The remains of such 
an entrenchment, now called Moel Arthur, exist on 
the top of a mountain in Wales. On the only acces- 
sible side void of precipices are two ditches of great 
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depth, with corresponding ram guarding the 
approach, and the summit has levelled into a 
smooth terrace, where the natives assembled, or like 
the South American Indians, dwelt in their huts, 
The black and white Catter Thun in Scotland, so dis- 
tinguished, it is said. from their different colours, are 
also ranked among the earliest means of defence adopt- 
ed in that country. Both of these, from the advan- 
tage of position, are of 5 5 strength, and crown the 
summit of two hills. black Catter Thun is of a 
circular form, consisting of various concentric earthen 

ris, from one side of which issues a rivulet that 
has made a deep gully vin its descent to the level 
ground. Perhaps the black catter thun is of some. 
what more laboured construction; it is of an oval 
figure, consisting of a stu dyke of loose white 
stones, whose convexity from side to side is 122 feet. 
It encloses a flat area of ground, 436 feet long, by 
200 in breadth, which was consequently either the 
site of a considerable number of edifices, or received 
alarge body of men, The whole outside is encircled 
by a cavity resulting from the disposition of the 
stones. ‘Two deep ditches, of which only vestiges of 
the second remain, encircle this ancient post, one at 
the base of the mound of stones, and the other about 


an hundred yards lower. Foundations of small circu- 
lar and 1 are yet perceptible, as 
also the site of the well. Other entrenchments, ap- 


parently of the same kind, are seen in different parts 
of Scotland ; and analogous to the catter thun, is the 
celebrated circumvallation now called the Hereford- 
shire Beacon, situated on the highest of the Malvern 
hills. Here the summit is of an oblong irre 
figure, 175 feet long by 110 in breadth, quite level, 
and surrounded by a high steep rampart of stones 
and earth, and a very deep ditch, Lower down the 
hill are two irre areas stretching east and west, 
each defended by a high bank and deep ditch, and 
ram still further down contributed to complete 
the system of defence. 
_. Varieties are found in the construction of the 
simple fortifications, in lofty places where greater la- 
bour has promoted the convenience of the defenders. 
One situated on a high hill in Wales is protected by 
three stone walls on the only accessible side; the 
upper ones 15 feet high, and 16 broad. The space 
at the top consists of an irregular area, full of small 
rude fore pen cells, some round, some oval, and of 
different dimensions. Square or oblong cells are 
likewise seen; one of the former is at least 30 feet 
long, and several of the round are not less than 15 
in er, but such cells are of smaller size in other 
fortifications. 
- Successive ditches and ramparts were to be over- 
come before the assailants could reach the concentrat- 
ed strength of the defenders. On the top of a high 
hill in Cornwall is such a fortification, called Caer-bran, 
surrounded first by a deep ditch 15 feet wide, edged 
with stone, through which is a to an outer 
rampart of earth 15 feet high. Within is another 
great ditch, three times.as wide as the former, and then 
a rude stone wall, completely encircling the summit 
of — oe . ve 
fore, in the most barbarous ages, found 
— selecting loft — — 
just as the South American — practise, and as 
is witnessed among the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 
The latter, we know, establish their fortifications on 
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rocks or ies washed by the sea, and which Castle. 
are scarcely accessible by land. “The path is inter- ; 
cepted by deep ditches and strong pallisades, while 


the spot chosen on the top of the height will contain 
but a few huts within its limits. Hence the for- 
tresses of these islands have originated on steep and 
ipitous rocks, such as Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dum n castles, and that of Dunamase in Ireland, 
besides many others. : 
Although mankind have usually established them- 
selves on heights, there is one rude kind of edifice 
found in low grounds in Scotland, which, common 
consent having denominated the most ancient castle 
of our forefathers, must not be omitted here; and 
similar structures are said to exist in foreign coun- 
tries. These are called Duns, all at this day in ruins, 
but still exhibiting the general outline of the parts 
which composed them. Each is the frustum of a 
cone without, but perfectly circular within, consist- 
ing of large flat stones deposited on each other, with- 
out mortar or cement. Whether they had any roof, 
or what waa its ere — form, is uncertain ; but it 
is conjectured, that they might have been divided in- 
to stories, and there is always a door close to the 
nd. The internal diameter of duns is from 20 
to 30 feet, and the walls are of great thickness at 
the base. Dun Dornadilla is one of the most entire, 
if a ruin may be called so, that remains; and its ad- 
measurements have frequently been taken by distin- 
ished antiquarians, This ruin is somewhat less 
than 30 feet in height, though the surrounding rub- 
bish shews that it must have originally been consi- 
derably more. Its internal diameter is 27 feet, and 
its circumference nearly 150. There is no external 
aperture found here, or in other edifices of the same 
description, except the door; but towards the inner 
court are several openings, to transmit light to cavi- 
ties in the centre of the stone-work. This would 
lead us to infer, either that such buildings had no 
roof, or that it was not completely closed at the 
highest part, if of a conical form. Three successive 
rows of narrow ies, or passages above each 
other, are formed in the thickness of the wall of Dun 
Dornadilla. They are mutually connected by steps, 
also within the wall, and lighted from the apertures 
in the circumference of the inner area. Each gal- 
lery is somewhat lower than the height of a man, 
jest wide enough for a passage,.and floored with 
. flat stones, . ee — — the whole 
uilding together. nt the apert 
there are other recesses in the wall, 22 


rate through to the internal 1 An edi- 
still more —— called’ Dunaliscaigh, or 


the wall 12, About nine feet above the ground, a 
circle of stones proj into the area, broad enough 
to walk upon; one step above these, there are 
four doors which enter into the chambers of the 

cond story, which communicate by stairs with those 
below. the stories of chambers are as the 
former, in the heart of the wall, and receive light 
by apertures to the interior; but their figure and 
disposal are very different. Entering the door of the 
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edifice below, a narrow passage on the right intro- 


— - auces the visitor to a small oval cell, and there is the 


same to the left. Other three entrances from the in- 
ternal area, at equal distances, like wise lead to small 
oval ‘cells of a similar description ; therefore, each 
cavity in the wall consists of two oval cells, connect- 
ed by a narrow passage, from one side of which an 
entrance communicates to the court. 

Some analogous edifices are of larger dimensions, 
enclosing a much greater space within their circuit, 
and their walls rising to a considerable height. The 
latter, however, is by no means proportioned to the 
diameter of the area, so far as we are at this day en- 
abled to judge. A rude constructed building, con- 
sisting of dry rough stones without cement, stands 
on one of the Orkney Islands; the walls of which 
are still 45 feet in height, though the interior circle 
does not exceed 20 feet in diameter. The conical 
shape is continued only about two-thirds of the edi- 
fice,’ and it is thence cylindrical to the top. A stair. 
of steep narrow steps in the heart of the wall, which 
is sixteen feet thick. leads to the summit of the ruin: 
and the whole building is encircled: by four or five 
stories of galleries also in the wall, interrupted only 
by the ascent of the stair. Broad thin stones serve 
for the roof of one row, and for the flooring of the 
next; and light is admitted from the court, by three 
perpendicular rows of small square apertures. 

Such edifices are not invariably ‘situated in low 
grounds; one which has elliptical chambers, like 
Dun-Alishaig, stands on a precipitous rock, over- 
hanging the river Brora, But they are not less to 
be considered as places of defence, from being com- 
manded by adjacent eminences. All that their inha- 
bitants had to dread, was probably being within arrow 
flight, or the range of a spear, both of which are ex- 
tremely inconsiderable, when precision is to be relied 
upon. But though we must necessarily ascribe their 
erection to a period of remote antiquity, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive by what means their uncivilized te- 
nants would accomplish it. The doors are in gene- 
ral such as we at present use; but the lintel of some 
consists of a huge triangular stone, six feet long in 
each side, and four in thickness, Nay, it is said, 
that part of the wall of one is composed of a stone 
29 feet long and 9 feet thick. We are thus minute 
in describing these very ancient edifices, as they ex- 
hibit remarkable peculiarities, and because an evident 
similarity pervades the whole, indicating a common 
origin from the same people. a : 

It is not probable, that the pillar towers found in 
Scotland and Ireland, and also we believe on the con- 
tinent, were designed for military purposes; yet in- 
telligent persons have maintained a ere opinion. 
Thus we shall only remark, that they were of great 
height, extremely slender, and of skilful . archi- 
tecture. Some are 90, 100, even 130 feet high, 
though not exceeding 15 in diameter at the base. 
The door is always at a considerable height above the 
ground, sometimes 8, 10, or 15 feet, and without 
any remaining communication or means of ascent. 
We shall afterwards see, that one great precaution in 
constructing castles, was placing the entrance far 
above the ground. 

It cannot be supposed, that our ancestors remained 
insensible of the advantages. which the regular en- 
trenchments and fortifications of their Roman invaders 
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afforded, and possibly might combine them with their 
own national modes of defence. Single fortresses, 
in all countries, naturally arise in place of simple 
mounds or bulwarks; ho those which were thrown 
up for temporary use, at length became so many en- 
circling walls of strong materials, which could afford 
protracted resistance to a foe. 8 
mans erected temporary towers on the verge of their 
encampments during their progress through an ene- 
my’s country; and if their operations were to be 
permanent, these were constructed of stone. 

On ascending to an early period, we find an in- 
teresting specimen of ancient fortification, far exceed- 
ing that of the Scotish duns, in Launceston castle, 
Cornwall. The remains of a central tower stand on 
the top of a conical hill, which are of a circular shape, 


Sometimes the Ro- 


18 feet of internal diameter, with walls 10 feet thick, 


About the distance of six feet from the exterior, this 
tower is encircled by a wall 12 feet thick, lower than 
its top. After another interval of six feet, is a ses 
cond encircling wall; beyond which is a third, or 
breast-work, now in ruins. A circular wall is said 
likewise to have surrounded the base of the hill, 
which is judged to be above 70 yards in diameter; 
and still further off, one more, fortified by towers; 
and guarded by a ditch on the outside. The area 
occupied by the three concentric structures on the 
top of the hill, is about 31 yards in diameter. Some 
antiquarians date the formation of this edifice anterior 
to the Roman invasion of Britain: whatever may be 
the truth in this respect, the difficulty of an enemy 
surmounting the successive entrenchments can. easily: 
be conceived. , 

In foreign countries, either exposed to hostile in. 
vasion or liable to intestine commotion, there are 
castles constructed. on a similar plan. Indeed, we 
may here remark, that there is scarcely any exclusive 
or peculiar fashion adopted by one nation which is 
not at some ancient or modern æra seen in another: 
Rocks, islands, and precipitous heights washed by 
the sea, have always been favourite situations. The 
Mingrelian princes in Asia dwell in strong towers, 
thirty or forty feet high, which are encircled by a se- 
cond wall of stone. We are likewise told of the for- 
tress of Irivan in Persia, built un the verge of a steep 
precipice, and surrounded by three walls. The an- 
cient and modern castles, that is, those which exist 
in modern times, for we cannot tell the precise date 
of their era, are protected by similar means of de- 
fence. Herodotus describes Ecbatana in Media, as 
being built on a lofty hill, and surrounded by seven 
walls. All these were of different colours, and each 
exceeded the height of that adjacent to it. Within 
the central inclosure, was the residence of the king. 
It has been argued that Launceston castle in Corn- 
wall, was perhaps built after some design introduced 
from the East, by those nations frequenting the Bri- 
tish coast in quest of tin, Thig, however, is not a 
necessary conclusion, because ee in fortifi- 
cation in the same country are conspicuously dis- 
played, according to the prevailing sentiments of the 
people respecting their capacities of resistance. Thus 
we see round or square towers standing single or com- 


bined, encircled by walls or moats, or destitute of 


both ; small, capacious, low or lofty, ail as chosen by 
individuals diverging from common rules, or adopt- 
ing improvements. But irregularities so numerous 
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and so are exhibited, that we can scarcely reduce 
edifices under any certain classification. 
Our attention shall chiefly be directed to the castles 
of this and the neighbouring island. 

Mr King has appropriated the erection of British 
castles to nine successive eras, Ist, The small strong 
Anglo-Saxon tower, one remove from the northern 
dun; 2d, The large and improved castles of Alfred; 
ad, The round Norman keeps, on high artificial 
mounts; 4th, The beautiful towers of Gundulph 
about the time of the conquest; 5th, Mixed build- 
ings, where architects were not restrained by an 
fixed principles; 6th, The magnificent piles of Ed- 
ward . derived from foreign countries, uniting the 
accommodations of a ce with the strength of a 
castle; 7th, Palaces as completed by Edward III. 
absorbing the military architecture of castles; Sth, 
Spacious mansions for residence, and embattled only 
for the purpose of ornament; 9th, Palaces properly 
80 called, These he considers as including “' all the 
regular successive alterations from rude barbarity to 
civilization.“ 

Instead of illustrating the peculiarities of these dif- 
ferent fortifications, we shall confine ourselves to 
some miscellaneous observations on several fortresses 
with whose structure we are acquainted, and on the 
means of defence. - 

The castles with which this island abounded, were, 
in general, erected by individuals; but we are told 
they were originally so few in number, that an invad- 
ing enemy was enabled to over-run the country. From 
pas in the life of Alfred, it has been infered that 

e built only wooden towers; and it has been conclud- 
ed, that castles walled with stone, designed both for 
residence and defence, are not of greater antiquity than 
the conquest. Then it is affirmed by our older his- 
torians, that the whole kingdom was harassed with 
building castles by command of the sovereign ; and the 
turbulent condition of the succeeding reigns contribut- 
ed to increase them more and more. ey served as 
well for a receptacle to the lawless, as a protection for 
the orderly part of the community; but from the 
powers usurped by the rude and 3 owners, they 
at length became the residence of so many petty ty- 
rants. Stephen is reported to have encouraged the 
erection of castles in the earlier part of his reign, and 
no less than 1115 were built before its close, so that the 
face of the country was entirely covered with them. 
However, the licentious conduct of those who inha- 
bited them becoming intolerable, a treaty was entered 
into with Henry Duke of Normandy, whereby all 
constructed within a certain period should be destroy- 
ed. Many were therefore rased to the ground, and 
subjects were prohibited to erect others without special 
licence. Probably the means of obtaining the royal 
permission was not of difficult attainment, and in the 
subsequent reigns, subjects continued to build castles 
until they came to be no longer considered indispen- 
sible 155 safety. 

It has appeared extraordinary to some, that so 
many castles could be 8 England within so 
short a time as from the conquest to the end of Ste- 

hen’s reign; but let us consider what was done in 

reland he 9 reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
‘The former obliged every grantee of forfeited land to 
build a fort or castle for 8 of his fami 
aud tenants, and the stile oF fortification was to be 
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proportioned to the extent of his grant. 
Aubigay having obtained 3000 acres, uilt a strong 
castle 50 feet long by 28 in breadth, five stories high, 
flanked by four round towers; adjoining to it was 
another fortificatioon, 50 feet. square, flauked by two 
turrets 15 feet high. This castle stood where five 
public roads met, and kept the neighbouring country 
in awe, In a few years one hundred and sixty-eight 
fortifications, great and small, arose in the six north- 
ern counties; and it has been calculated that there 
were, most likely, not fewer than three or four thou- 
sand in the whole island. 

~ After all the intermediate stages of military archi- 
tecture, to which the labours of individuale, or even 
of uncivilized states, gave birth, we at last find the 
completion of strong and extensive edifices, artfully 
constructed, and secured against the warlike assaults 
of an enterprising enemy. 

A large portion of ground, sometimes aa’ 
to many acres, was enclosed within the precin®s o 
a castle, which consisted of various important parts. 
First, the barbican, or watch tower, an advanced post, 
stood beyond the moat by which the castle was en- 
circled. On the verge of the moat was a wall, called 
the wall of the outer ballium. A vacant piece of 
ground, contained between it and another wall, was 
called that of the inner ballium. Within this second 
wall were the different edifices appropriated to the 
garrison ; and the citadel, or ere the main place of 
refuge and security to the defenders. The walls 
were strengthened by round or square turrets, pro. 
perly disposed; and we read of ingenious contri- 
vances, among those of the most ancient construc- 
tion, for communications among the besieged. The 
city of Byzantium had seven towers, from one to an- 
other of which sound could be transmitted, and in 
such a manner, that no confusion or interruption en- 
sued. In like manner, we find flues or cavities among 
the remains of some of the castles of this kingdom, 
which it is likely were intended for no other pur- 

ose. 
The barbjcan, which constituted the sole entrance 
into the castle, was connected to the moat by a draw- 
bridge, so that it might fall into the hands of an ene- 
my without great danger to the besieged. 

The ditch, which was either wet or dry, was fre- 
quently of great breadth and depth: if dry, subter- 
raneous passages from the castle sometimes commu- 
nicated with it, through which cavalry could issue. 
Here there was another draw-bridge connected with 
the external rampart or wall of the outer ballium, 
which was lofty, flanked with towers, and had an 
embattled parapet, pierced with chinks, to give a 
view of the surrounding objects. The entrance to 
the outer ballium, and also to the inner, was through 
a strong gate, situated between two towers, and ren- 
dered yet more secure by a ponderous portcullis, sli- 
ding like a window sash in a groove of the wall. It 
was not one gate only which protected the garrison; 
two or even three, single or double, are seen in an- 
cient castles, each with its iron portcullis : all which 
had to be forced before access could be gained to 
the — 

The keep, or dungeon, which our modern 5 
absurdly call the . — in imitation of the erbse. 
rous French of ancient times, frequently, and per- 
haps most properly, stood in the ceutre of the whole 
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structure, on an eminence. But its place was by 
no means uniform; and it is very often situated at an 
angle of the inclosure, or sometimes at one side. Its 
figure was round, square, or polygonal; its height 
and diameter indefinite. The walls were always of 
great strength, even eighteen or twenty feet thick ; it 
was guarded by a moat, and its entrance was through 
a machicolated gate, that is, where there were grat- 
ings or apertures above, through which melted lead 
or scalding water could be poured on the assailants, 
or heavy weights, that could be retracted by chains, 
employed to crush them below. 

In vulgar acceptation, the keep is now understood 
to be the place formerly devoted to the confinement 
of prisoners alone, and that it was invariably a sub- 


terraneous dungeon: but, on the contrary, it was al- 


ways a lofty tower, and the residence of. the princi- 
pal persons of the castle. We know not whence the 
name of dungeon originates; but we cannot coincide 


in the conjecture of those antiquarians, who think it 


is from the scanty light received through the nar- 
row apertures of cies walls. If the keep was small, 
a single apartment occupied ‘each story; in large 
castles, it was a round or square tower of four or five 
stories, each containing more than one apartment, 
with turrets at the angles of the latter, in which were 
stairs, Frequently in the centre of the ground floor 
there was a well of terrific depth; and there were 
also frightful vaults below for the reception of pri- 
soners. ‘The.stories were divided by strong arches 
or simple flooring, and the summit was usually crown: 
ed by a platform and embattled parapet, whence the 
garrison could descry the approach of their enemies. 
To prevent the access of missile weapons, the only 
windows were narrow loop holes, or long chinks in 
the wall, which in itself was of such thickness, as to 
admit of chambers or stairs in its substance. 

Very great varieties, however, are exhibited by the 
keeps of successive ages, or perhaps of the same; and 
considering it as the ultimate place of refuge to the 
besieged, we cannot be surprised that their utmost 
skill and efforts were lavished on its structure. All 
single towers unconnected with walls or circumvalla- 
tions, come under the general name of keep, for in 
fact a keep is nothing but a tower. Strength was 
more the object than convenience ; and if in any si- 
tuations the accommodation of the defender was stu- 
died, it was in such a way that the security of the 
castle might not be endangered. Thus, in the lower 
stories, nothing but long narrow loops and ceillets 
admit the light ; and where there are windows, they 
are — ta placed so high as to be beyond the 
hazard of projectiles, or if one should enter, it will 
strike the interior arch in the substance of the wall. 
There are instances where the loop is contrived ob- 
liquely inclining downwards, so that if a missile wea- 
pon entered, instead of reaching the interior of a 
chamber, it was conducted up to the roof beside the 
loop itself, on which its force was spent. 

The keep of Coningsburgh castle in Yorkshire is 
of remote antiquity, and has been ascribed by several 
antiquarians to the fourth or fifth century. It rises 
from a low mount at one angle of the area that for- 
merly constituted the whole castle. From the surface 
of the mound, the diameter of the tower gradually de- 
creases until about 18 feet in height, where there is an 
entrance by a flight of steep narrow steps to the inte- 
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rior, The tower then rises perpendicularly to the height 
of 80 or 90 feet from the ground, Its figure is cylin- 
drical; but six massy buttresses project eight feet 
from the sides, exhibiting an unusual style of archi- 
tecture. The tower is Fan diameter, there being 
only a single apartment at the entrance 21 feet wide, 
lighted by loop holes. In the centre is a circular aper - 
ture, through which is seen a dismal dungeon below, 
which no one has yet had resolution to explore. But 
this being generally the site of the well, possibly a 
spring exists at the bottom. In the thickness of the 
wall, which is fifteen’ feet, there is a broad stair, 
lighted by two loop holes, and in another part also 
in the thickness of the wall, are chambers, one of 
which is of a hexagonal form, the roof 15 or 16 
feet high, and resting on pillars. "The keep of Ca- 
rl castle is circular: its internal diameter is 21 
feet, and it is likewise strengthened with buttresses, 
Like the former, it rests on a mound, and the en- 
trance is above, by a steep flight of 50 steps from a co- 
vered way. At the bottom of the keep is a dungeons. 
and near the centre a well, said to have originally been 
300 deep. Belonging to the same castle is another 
tower, with a well still 210 feet in depth. Nothin 
was of equal consequence to the besieged as a con- 
stant supply of water; hence particular care was ob- 
served to chuse the site of the keep above a spring § 
and such are almost always found on digging out the 
ruins far under the surface. Sometimes the well was 
on the outside’ of the foundation, and so inclosed 
within a tower, rising of equal height with the keep, 
through which water could be drawn up to the top. 
of the castle. 

Instead of the small towers which formed the keep 
of Carisbrook or Coningsburgh Castle, the analogy 
between which and the pillar towers in Scotland 
and Ireland, so far as respects the height of the 
entrance above the ground, cannot be overlooked, 
there are large square or circular structures in other 

laces of defence, designed for the same purpose. 
The tower of Canterbury Castle is nearly a square, 
being 88 feet by 80, and some are much larger. Mr 
King, who has bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject of ancient castles, considers the castle of Ro- 
chester as one of the most perfect for defence; but 
our limits preclude us from sbewing in detail the 
means by which that was attained. Here the chief 
tower is nearly square, like the preceding, being 75 
feet by 72: and what the architect, according to 
that author, has had in view and accomplished was, 
1, To provide for the security of the entrance. 2. 
To protect the garrison after capture of the out- 
works, and preserve to them the power of annoying: 
the enemy. 3. To mislead the besiegers, by draw- 
ing their attacks to the strongest part of the build- 
ings. 4. To secure the stores, and also the prison- 
ers, by an inconsiderable guard. 5. To convey the 
great engines of war into the different apartments 
with facility, and also to the top of the tower. 6. 
The means of speedily alarming the whole garrison, 
without apprizing the enemy. 7. Supplying the 
castle with water. 8. Discharging the smoke, and 
formation of the drains. 9. Providing a safe and com- 
modious habitation for the governor of the castle. 

The disposal of the two ballia was not invariably 
encircling the castle ; for there are examples of one 
at each of two sides, as in Dunamase in Ireland: 
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neither he dun for confinement of prisoners 
as 1 epi tower. The walls of 
Cockermouth Castle in Cumberland form nearly a 
square, about 600 yards in compass, flanked by se- 
al square towers. Within are two courts; and on 
ach tide of the gate entering into the second are two 
ep dungeons, vaulted at the top, and with a small 
pening, through which the prisoners were lowered 
57 two narrow slits, level with the ground, ad- 
mitted the provisions, light, and air. Each dungeon 
is capable of containing 50 persons. Such dungeons 
were sometimes in the vestibule of the tthe into 


the tower; but little regard was paid to the conve- 
niences of those unfortunate captives, who fell into 
the hands of their enemies: and numerous examples 
are recorded of their being starved to death from 
mere negligence. ' 35 | 
Castles, large or small, enclosing courts within 
their precincts, are common throughout the is- 
land, and at the same time exhibit great irregu- 
larity of structure. The castle of Kildrummy, in 
the north .of Scotland, was of a —— 
sa defended at each angle by a strong and lofty 
tower: the remains of one is still judged to be 50 
yards in height. It contains a spacious court, ex- 
ceeding an English acre in size; and there are 
indications of a subterraneous passage, for commu- 
nicating with a deep glen below, through which, it 
is affirmed, both men and horses could reach a stream 
flowing in its centre. Before the use of cannon, 
this place is said to have been thought impregnable. 
Enlarging the extent of castles admitted of an ir- 
assemblage of buildings, and as the successive 

owners attended to both convenience and defence, 
their alterations and additions e exhibit a con- 
fused, and sometimes an unsightly pile. Many were 
80 spacious as to have churches or chapels, we be- 
lieve even monasteries, attached to them, and great 
halls were fitted up for the hospitable entertainment 
of retainers, or dependents on the proprietor. The 
great hall of Naworth castle, which is a large square 
pile, surrounding a court fortified by square towers 
and battlements, is an hundred feet in length. In 
Raby castle, which is an extensive irregular edifice, 
with square towers, built in 1378, is a hall nearly of 
equal dimensions with the former, in which 700 
knights, who were vassals of the family owning it, are 
id to have assembled: and, as is well known, the un- 


. fortunate Queen Mary, by a cruel sentence of the Eng- 


glish court, was beheaded in the great hall of Fothe- 
i ighay castle. | 

“he ancient castles of Britain and Ireland, and in 
most parts of the continent, were built of stone and 
lime; but the latter, by mixture with water, was re- 
duced almost to a fluid state, and uncommon quanti- 
ties poured into the walls. A strong and durable 
bulwark was thus produced 9 of suc- 
ceeding centuries is required to impair. | 
The walls of the spacious castles built by the 
Moors, are formed of mortar only, and entirely with- 


out stones. Having un the ne prepara- 
tion, the mortar is — ck 8 moulds, first for 


a foundation ; when this is done the moulds are remo- 

ved, and receive another supply, which is also allowed 

xo harden ; and by successively shifting the moulds 
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higher and higher, the wall gradually rises, and by 
the quality of the mortar, and the influence of the 
sun, becomes as hard and durable as stone. 

Block houses, or wooden towers, were also fre. 

vently erected, though rather for temporary use 
than permanent fortifications ; nor is the use of them 
unknown in modern times. 

The style of the ancient castle was necessarily such 
as to be best calculated for defence against the usual 
engines of war, and the repeated assaults of an ene- 
my. Perhaps a considerable time elapsed before the 
first ee cannon supplanted the catapulta, man- 
gonel, trebuchet, and warwolf, which were all em- 
ployed to discharge enormous stones against the be- 
sieged. These machines could throw a weight of 
two or three hundred pounds; and an instance is rela- 
ted where a certain general being displeased with the 
pu rt of a mission from a neighbouring enemy, 
7 his engine with the messenger, and threw 
him within the lines. While showers of stones were 
discharged against the besieged, battering rams were 
forcibly impelled against the gates, and moveable 
towers, pushed forward on wheels, enabled the as- 
sailants, from different stages, to mount the walls. 
Fire and mining were both employed, and the de- 
fenders successively driven from their strongest posts : 
thus, in four assaults by Henry III. on Bedford cas- 
tle in 1224, „the barbican was taken by the first, 
and by the second the outer ballium. The old tower, 
on the third attack, was thrown down by the miners, 
whereby with great danger they rendered themselves 
masters of the inner ballium, through a chink, At 
the fourth assault the miners set fire to the tower, 
so that the smoke burst forth, and the walls were 
rent by broad: fissures, which compelled the gar- 
rison to surrender.”? While the attack was goin 
ed were not idle: the stones projecte 


on, the besie 
by the ried 4K were returned; if the force of the 


battering ram was directed against the wall, wool 
packs were interposed ; likewise logs of timber were 
thrown down to crush the enemy, or their machines 
were destroyed by immense weights falling upon 
them. While the besiegers attempted to force the 
gates, burning sand or boiling lead were poured upon 
their heads ; and, if they did succeed, a ponderous 
portcullis, descending in its frame, opposed their 
progress. a age . 

It was not of less importance in ancient times to 
individuals, that it is now to a nation, to prevent an 
enemy from gaining a fortiſication. The unfortunate 
defenders were generally put to death, and to an ig- 
nominious one in proportion to the bravery they 
had displayed in resistance. This horrible cus- 
tom, practised only by a few modern barbarians, 
is of ancient date. — bs the leader of Israel, 
murdered his captives in cold blood. Alexander 
the Great having besieged Arimazes, a soldier 
who had established himself on a mountain with 


30,000 men, gained the strongest posts above his 


enemy. Arimazes offered to surrender, on condi- 
tion that his own and his followers lives should be 
spared ; but the victorious monarch rejected terms of 


capitulation. Therefore Arimazes having descended 


with his relatives and chief men, Alexander cruelly 


-scourged them, and then crucified them at the foot 
44 ; 
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tion, as in Ireland, where the 


tion than defence: 
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of the hill. Mankind are too sanguinary to shun such 
examples; and there are repeated instances, as at Bed- 
ford, Rochester, and many other places, where the 
vanquished garrison were promiscuously hanged by 
their ferocious conquerors. 5 5 
Where petty states are confined within narrow li. 
mits, an uncommon number of warlike edifices will 
always be found, both to guard against internal divi- 
sions, from which unsettled governments are never 
free, and to serve as a security against mutual inva- 
sions. But from the prevalence of the feudal system 
in these kingdoms, they were alike the protection of 
the tyrannical overlord, and the unprincipled marau- 
der, who subsisted by the booty acquired from his 
defenceless neighbours. A savage herd of retainers 


was sometimes kept, to enable the lawless owner to 


resist his native sovereign, or to aid him in wanton 
oppression of his own vassals, or those of others. In- 


vested with absolute powers and privileges, he could 


with impunity condemn an offender, real or imaginary, 
to a dungeon, or even inflict a 9 sentence upon 
him; and it was judged an act of clemency, if his re- 
sentment extended only to suspension of the culprit a 
few hours by the heels, instead of by the neck on a 
remote from the seat of administra- 
eople are still in an 
uncivilized state, or in the northern parts of Seot- 
land, it was scarcely within the power of government 
to root out the turbulent chieftains. No sooner 


were hostile measures manifested against him, than 


his whole clan, by one common voice, arose, and form- 
ed of themselves an army for his defence : he retreat- 
ed to the fastnesses of the hills, or fortified himself 


in his castle in some wild and inaccessible quarter, 


where he bid defiance to his assailants. 

From the total change in warlike operations, the 
abolition of the feudal system, and the greater civili- 
zation of this island, the castles in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals have gradually been allowed to de- 


“cay. A long protracted interval of internal peace 


renders them unnecessary to the crown, and the 
watchful eye of the police guards the safety of the 
subject, without his seeking places of refuge. Those 
that still remain, are rather calculated for ostenta- 
We should therefore view the 
bulwarks that surrounded our ancestors with double 
interest, and felicitate ourselves on existing in times, 
when they are no longer required for our personal 


security. 


See Asser de rebus Gestis Alfredi. Matthew Pa- 
ris, Historia ‘Anglie. Gesta Regis Stephani, apud 
Duchene, p. 934. Radulfus de Diceto, apud Twys- 
den and Gale Scriptores Anglie. Archæologia, v. 4, 
6, 9, 10. Borlase’s Account of Cornwall. Wright's 
Louthiana. Cordiner's Axtequities and Scenery of 
Scotland. Cordiner’s Rewiarhable Ruins. Pennant’s 


Jour in Wales; in Scotland; e Chester to 


London. Grose’s Antiquities of England; Scotland; 
Ireland. Ledwich's Antiquities of Ireland. King's 
Munimenta Antiqua. (c 4 
CASTLETOWN. See Dersysuinz. 
CASTLETOWN. See Max, IsLIE or. 
CASTRAMETATION. See’FortiricaTIon. 
CASTRATION. See Sunernr. 
CAST RIES, Bay or. See TARTA NV, and La 
Perouse's Voyage, vol. ii. 
CASTS. These are impressions, figures, or sta- 
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‘of Paris. 


successive Casts may 
mould. f f 


its different parts, and then cut t 
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tues, formed of plaster of Paris, sulphur, metals, or 
other substances: 

Sculptures of every description are so tedious and 
expensive, that a more speedy and economical me- 
thod is adopted, of obtaining resemblances in plaster 
This is attended with the convenience of 
the materials being easily procured in a state of pre- 
paration for immediate use as an impalpable powder ; 
and nothing more is required than an addition of 
water to reduce it to the consistence of thin paste or 
cream. 2 hea Te ehhh ot 

A mould is always necessary for a cast, in what- 


ever substance it is made, and it is formed according 
to the nature or figure of the subject. In taking a 


cast from a medal, for example, it is to be laid on a 
smooth surface, and encircled by a hoop, of card or 


paper, of the breadth desired for the thickness of 


the mould. The plaster, reduced to the consistence 
of thick cream, is then to be poured over the medal, 
and allowed to dry. Thus a mould is formed, which 
is hollow, to receive the cast. Its surface must be 
brushed over with a camel-hair pencil, dipped in olive 
oil; observing if there are any holes, previously to 
fili them up by a similar expedient, with thin plas- 
ter, which will also prevent holes in the cast. The 
mould is next to be surrounded with a card or paper 
hoop, as broad as the thickness of the cast, and the 
plaster, reduced almost to a fluid, pouredin, By 
allowing it to dry, the cast is formed, and many 
be obtained from the same 


If the subject be larger than a medal, we must 
use a wooden frame, within which the subject is 
laid, as a certain degree of strength is necessary to 
resist the pressure of the fluid plaster. It is essen- 


tial to observe, that immediately after being reduced 


to the proper consistence, the plaster must be pour- 
ed on the subject, as by standing it Veen n fo, 
Use. « 7 1754 1 * 1 
This, however, is a method adapted only to the 
most simple impressions, and where none but one 
side or surface is to be taken off. If there are seve- 
ral surfaces, the mould must be divided into such a 
number of parts as circumstances may require. Sup- 
posing a cast of a round or angular subject is desir- 
ed, the plaster must not be reduced neatly to fluidity 
as before, but to the consistence of paste. This is 


to be 1 7 — by the hand as a coating on the sub- 


ject, and slightly pressed, so as to be adapted to all 
ugh in several 
places with a very hin- edged knife. After being of 


such consistency as to retain the impression, the 


pieces are allowed to become completely dry, ha- 


ving, previous to the division, received various pencil 
marks, that they may be more easily united for the 
cast. Considerable dexterity is necessary in dividing 
the pieces of the mould asunder, and in properly a- 
dapting them for the east they are to receive. After 
being completely dried, they are to be well greas- 
ed and united, and the plaster, as before, reduced al- 
most to a fluid state, poured in so as to fill the whole 
cavity. The mould is then taken off, and the cast 
a ars. : n i SRR 

arge casts are generally hollow, both to be light- 
er and to save the materials. In that case, a wood- 
en core is suspended within the mould, with. the 
thicker end outwards, so as to be more easily with- 


Casts. 
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mould by cross wires, or otherwise, and afterwards. 


is allo to dry, and 


for a cast of this description being. 


Paris, with a third of 


which must then be 
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drawn. If the cavity be of an irregular figure, the 
y consist of clay also 5 5 the 
picked out by a pointed or hooked implement. 
In <n g a bas. 
ver the same substance, the figure desired is 
first to be modelled on wood or glass, and being sur- 
a frame, plaster is 
to nd when removed, serves to 
receive the cast. If dipped in water, and suddenly 
withdrawn, the wax poured in will not adhere, and 
comes out quite clean. | 
Delicate and beautiful casts are obtained in sul- 
phur, which, of late years especially, has been suc- 
cessfully employed to preserve representations of the 
most elegant sculptures of antiquity. The mould 
2 b ormed N 
ter, is repeatedly di into a pint of boiled 
lintseed oil, mined ts an ounce of spirit of tur- 
pentine, by which the surface is hardened. A quan- 
tity of sulphur being melted in an iron ladle over the 
fire, and allowed to for five or six minutes, is 
n off, and after cooling a little, is poured into 
he mould; and the cast having stood a few minutes, 
may be taken out. Adding a third part of vermilion, 
—. stirring the mixture well together, will produce 
a cast of a fine red colour, When the cast is taken 
from the mould, it should receive a polish, from being 
rubbed over with clean cotton. r 
Small metallic casts were easily obtained from 
moulds of plaster, clay, or sand, the latter of which 
are preferable for those of larger size. In all cases, 
particular care must be observed to have the mould 
ectly dry, otherwise the cast will be disfigured 
by blow. holes or pores, and the safety of the artist 
endangered by explosions, from the rarefaction of 
the fluids remaining unexpelled, Vet as very few 
casts of considerable size are to be obtained — of 
blow holes, these must necessarily be filled up, either 
by screwing in a portion of the same substance, or 
beating it in. The latter is the better method, as 
the interstice is more completely filled up; but in- 
stead of simply ſilling up the pore in the cast taken 
from the mould, the defect is more completely cured, 
by enlarging it somewhat more, and then beating in 
a piece of metal. If the cast has to undergo a con- 
siderable change after coming from the mould, it 
should be beat over the whole surface with a hammer 
of a few ounces weight, which will close all the small 
blow-holes, and fit it for receiving a suitable polish. 


This method cannot be adopted where a complete 


and perfect figure from the mould is desired. 

Equal quantities of pumice-stone and plaster of 
is, wi i y» is considered a suitable 
composition for moulds to receive small metallic casts ; 
or two parts of fine brick-dust, added to four of 
plaster, and mixed up with water until of the con- 
sistence of cream, Supposing a small animal, a 
bird, frog, or hzard, is to be imitated, the sub- 


ject, after being moistened with spirit of wine, is 
to be sus by threads, in a trough or frame, 


filled with the composi- 
tion. But a channel to the cavity which the sub- 


_ ject occupies must be preserved by a. strong thick 


wire, proceeding from its extremities, to above the 
surface of the composition. This, when withdrawn, 
will leave a conduit for receiving the metal. Other 


ief from wax, or to obtain ano- 


poured over it. This, 
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vents are necessary, in all moulds, large or small, for 
allowing the included air to escape. The subject 
thus remaining included, and the wires being with- 
drawn, the mould must be gradually exposed to suc- 


cessive de of heat, until becoming red hot, 
whereb subject will be totally consumed, and a 
cavity Lt, corresponding to the space occupied by 


its parts. But as some particles of dust or ashes 
may remain after every precaution to discharge them, 
the cavity should be filled with mercury, by which 
means they will rise on the surface, and may be pour- 
ed out along with it. The mould, when converted 
to use, must be rendered very hot, and geutly struck 
after receiving the metal, that access may be gained 
to all its parts, and the expulsion of air facilitated. 
After being allowed a sufficient time to cool, the cast 
is removed, 

Metallic casts of large subjects, are great and im- 
portant works, wherein the concurrence of many 
different circumstances are essential to the success of 
the artist. The ancients were well acquainted with 
the various methods practised in casting in bronze, 
as appears from the beautiful relics still preserved to 
us, and the description of the busts and statues of 
divinities in their temples. It has been conjectured, 
however, that none of them were of extraordinary 
size; that they were in 2 little if any larger 
than life, and that the colossus, celebrated as one of 
the wonders of the world, could only have been form- 
ed of plates of metal. Some of the moderns have 
peculiarly excelled in this branch of the arts, and have 
themselves minutely laid down the rules whereby to 
obtain a successful metallic cast. i 

Here, as in all other cases, a model of the cast is 
built on a skeleton, composed of wood or iron, ex- 
hibiting the angles and curvatures of the figure de- 
sired. The famous artist, Benvenuto Cellini, affirms, 
that this skeleton should be covered, to nearly the 
size of the figure, with clay, well beaten together 
with a quantity of rags, by an iron rod, and the mix- 
ture thus kept several months to macerate. It will 
then form a paste, which may be wrought up 
with the hand, and is fashioned into shape. When 
sufficiently baked, and having been allowed a con- 
siderable time to dry, that no contraction may ensue 
on subsequent heat, this rude resemblance of what 
is to be cast is covered with a coating of wax, not 
less than an inch thick, on which the artist impresses 
the exact form of what the cast is meant to exhibit, 
and varnishes over the surface. A mould is next pre- 
pared of plaster, or of a mixture of clay and sand, 
which it is exceedingly difficult to procure of suitable 
quality, and from this cause the works of skilful sta- 
tuaries have failed ; and being applied around the 
model, is allowed to become ectly dry. This 
mould, it is evident, is to receive the cast, but a dif- 
ferent proceeding from taking it to pieces is employ- 
ed to obtain a cavity. It is perforated by innumer- 
able channels through the clay to the surface of the 
model, which also are all filled up with wax. The 
greater the number, the more is the chance of suc- 
cess. icf 

When the model is thus tt perth and surround- 
ed by the mould, it is lowered down into a pit, by 
means of a crane, and a brick wall, capable of re- 
sisting considerable pressure, built around it. There 


it is exposed to a moderate degree of heat, by which 
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the waxen coating is melted from within the mould, 
and runs off by conduits, but, at the same time, leaves 
the interior surface corresponding with the outline 
which it occupied. For a statue larger than life, 
two days and nights are required for the operation, 
during which time it is necessary that the heat be 
moderate, otherwise the wax might boil up against 
the mould and injure it, though the varnish contri- 
buted to render it smooth and equal, It is likewise 
necessary that the pit be somewhat deeper than the 
height of the figure, in order that the metal may 
rise above it, and avoid the imperfections which would 
otherwise arise. 

All the previous preparations being completed, a 
brisk fire is kept up in the furnace, and the metal 
reduced to a state of perfect fusion, the channel of 
communication is opened, and it begins to flow. The 
numerous conduits introduce it to the interior of the 
mould, and the space before occupied by the wax is 
speedily filled. After the cast has stood a day or 
two to cool, the mould is taken off, and it is elevated 
from the pit by a crane, when it appears altogether 
covered by spines. ‘These are the metal which filled 
the channels of communication; and by their remov- 
al, and the subsequent polish, the work is brought 
to perfection. nurs tne 

t has been maintained, that the ancients were such 
masters of this branch of casting, that they could 
take figures from the mould free of spines, and so 
clean and perfect, as not to require finishing by the 
chisel or the file. But this has been denied by the 
most intelligent among the moderns, and certainly 
it would be granting the artist a wonderful degree of 
skill to suppose it the case. 

Casts af all different shapes and sizes may be ob- 
tained by practising this method in detail. Some 
statues weigh one or two thousand pounds or more, 
according to the size and thickness of the metal, 
One of Louis XIV. at Paris, weighing above 60,000 
pounds, was obtained from a single mass of fused 
metal, which flowed fifty feet between the furnace 
andthe mould. See Dossie’s Handmaid to the Arts; 
and’ Benvenuto Cellini Due Trattati dove veggono 
infiniti segreti nel Gettare le Figure di Bronzo. (c) 

CASTS, Inpian, denote the four grand tribes, 
or orders, into which the population has hash divided 
from the remotest antiquity. The Hindoo records 
afford no authentic documents to ascertain the origin 
of this singular arrangement; and the earliest Greek 
authors who treat of the history of India, content 
themselves with mentioning the fact without attempt- 
ing an explanation of its origin. The information of 
the Greeks does not seem to have been very cor- 
rect on this subject ; for Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Adrian, affirm, that the Hindoos were divided in- 
to seven casts, or classes: their mistake has probably 
arisen from confounding with the casts, the various 
employments allotted to different classes in the com- 
munity, and from which they are strictly forbidden 
by the Hindoo laws to depart. No fact is more 
d ascertained, than that there never have existed 
but four casts in India. The first, or that of the 
Bramins, (see BracuMans, ) was deemed the most sa- 
cred ; and the members of it, had it for their pro- 
vince to study the principles of religion, 10 Pein 
its functions, and to cultivate the sciences. The 
were the priests, instructors, and philosophers of the 
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nation. The members of the second order, (the 
Ketri,) were intrusted with the government and de- 
fence of the state. In peace they were its rulers and 
magistrates ; in war they were the generals who com- 
manded its armies, and the soldiers who fought its 
battles. The third, (the Byse,) was composed of hus- 
bandmen and merchants, and the fourth, (or Soodra), 
of artisans, labourers, and servants. 

When any person has been guilty of egregious 
misconduct, such as neglecting or violating the pre- 
cepts of his religion, he then becomes an outcast 
from his tribe, and is subjected to a species of excom- 
munication, which brings along with it the most ter- 
rible consequences. The persons thus excommuni- 
cated are denominated Pariars, and sometimes Chan-' 
dalas, and their condition is inconceivably wretched: 
„No person of any cast will have the least com- 
munication with them. If a pariar approach a 
nayr, i. e. a warrior of high cast, on the Malabar 
coast, he may put him to death with impunity. - 
Water or milk are considered as defiled even by their 
shadow passing over them, and cannot be used until 
they are purified. It is almost impossible for words 
to express the sensation of vileness that the name of 
pariar or chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. 
Robertson’s Disquisition concerning India: Appendix. 

Though it is impossible to fix the period when 
this division into casts took place, yet itis easy to con- 
ceive the circumstances under which it has originated. 
It must have been established at a time when the 
regal and sacerdotal offices were united in the same 
individual; for nothing but the sacredness attached, 
in early ages, to the priestly character, combined 
with absolute authority on the part of the person 
who was thus revered, could have given birth to such 
a monstrous institution, so contrary to reason, and 
so subversive of the natural rights of man. This 
evidently carries back the origin of the institution. 
into the remotest antiquity ; for it was only in the 
primitive ages of the world that this formidable union 
of regal and sacerdotal power existed in the person 
of the same individual. When once the division into. 
casts was established, we need not be surprised at its 
continuance. The human mind needs a stimulus to 
excite it to any efforts of excellence; and when this. 
stimulus is not only withheld, but positive discou- 
ragements applied, we can only expect the mind to 
remain in a state of torpor and lasting immaturity. 
This effect has been produced to a very great extent 
on the immense population of India. The mind be- 
ing chained down to some grovelling employment, 
above which it is forbidden to aspire, must seek 
comfort from dismissing even the consciousness: of 
exertion, and the desire of improvement: and the fa- 
voured few, who are permitted to explore the sources. 
of knowledge, being secure of respect altogether in- 
dependent of their abilities; or attainments, have but 
little inducement to pursue the rugged paths of 
science. 

By the numerous, subdivisions into what may be 
called professional classes (for every individual is 
bound by the law to follow the profession of his an- 
cestors,) a considerable degree of perfection in the 
mere mechanical operations of art may be expected. 
In this respect the Hindoos have made some ap- 
proach. to thse minute division of labour which has. 

iad so much influence in promoting the success of 


— 
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the arts and manufactures in civilized countries. But 


none of these g associations occur to the mind 
on con ug the perfection of Indian workman- 
ship, which never fail to present themselves on consi- 

the improvement of the arts in other countries, 


In the latter case, the proficiency of the artist is in ge- 
neral an indication of enlargement of understanding, 
and of scientific attainments ; in the former, it is ra- 
ther a proof of mental degradation, when we consi- 
der that mechanical dexterity in the arts has arisen 
from the restriction of the faculties to one minute 
point, beyond which they are not permitted to wan- 
der, and in which they have attained perfection by 
expending all their energies in one unconnected ob- 


. Robertson having inadvertently said in his 


concerning India, that “ what now is 

in India, always was there, and is likely still to con- 
tinue ;”’ some writers have set to work to confute 
him, without doing him the justice to acknowledge 
that he himself has corrected the assertion in a note, 
and admitted that very considerable changes have 
taken in Hindoo customs and manners. We 
are happy to have it in our power to state, that the 
influence of rr system of casts which has 
80 9 in India, is almost daily diminish- 
ing, and in many cases is scarcely felt. This is so 
contrary to what has been so frequently asserted on 
the subject, that it is necessary for us to produce 
our authority, which we hope will ‘appear decided 
and unexceptionable. We quote from Mr Cole- 
brook’s Remarks on the Husbandry, &c. of Bengal; 
a gentleman who was long a provincial judge in In- 
dia, and who is well known for the accuracy of his 
information on every subject connected with the cus- 
toms and literature of India. “ They (the Hindoos) 
are, as it is well known, divided into four grand classes; 
but the three first of them are much less numerous 
than the Soodra. ‘The aggregate of Bramins, Ketri, 
and Byse,* may amount at the most to a fifth of the 
ulation ; and even these are not absolutely re- 
‘stricted to their own appointed occupations. Com- 
merce and agriculture are universally permitted : and 
under the general designation of servants of the other 
three tribes, the Soodras seem to be allowed to pro- 


secute any manufacture. In this tribe are included. 


not only the true Soodras, but also the several casts 
whose origin is ascribed to the promiscuous inter- 
—— of ht classes. To t also their se- 
ve er ns were assigned : but neither are th 

restricted by rigorous injunctions to their own * 


pointed occupations. For any person unable to pro- 


cure a subsistence by the exercise of his own profes- 
sion, may earn a livelihood in the calling of a subor- 
dinate cast, within certain limits-in the scale of rela- 
tive precedence assi to each; and no forfeiture 
is now incurred by his intruding into a superior pro- 
fession. It was, indeed, the duty of the Hindoo 
magistrate to restrain the encroachments of inferior 
tribes on the occupations of superior casts ; but un- 
der a foreign government this restraint has no exist- 
ence. In practice, little attention is paid to the limi- 
‘tations to which we have here alluded; daily ob- 
‘servation shows even Bramins exercising the menial 
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profession of a soodra. We are aware, that every Casts, 
cast forms itself into clubs or lodges, consisting of Indian. 
the several individuals of that cast, residing within a 


small distance ; and that these clubs, or lodges, go- 
vern themselves by particular rules and customs, or 
by-laws. But though some restrictions and limita- 
tions, not founded on religious prejudices, are found 
among their by-laws; it may be received asa general 
maxim, that the occupation, appointed for each tribe, 
is entitled merely to a preference. Every profession, 
with few exceptions, is open to every description of 
persons; and the discouragement arising from reli- 
ious prejudices, is not ter than what exists in 
reat Britain, from the effects of municipal and cor- 
oration laws.“ If these facts and observations 
be not considered as a conclusive refutation of the 
unfounded assertion made 2 this pwned we — 
a to the experience of every man who 
5 resided Na provinces 2 whe- 
ther a change of occupaticn and profession does not 
frequently and indefinitely occur? Whether Bramins 
are not employed in the most servile offices? and 
whether the Soodra is not seen elevated to situations 
of respectability and importance? In short, whether 
the assertion above quoted, (respecting the influence of 
the casts in preventing improvement in commerce and 
igriculture,) be not altogether without foundation.“ 
rks on the Hu. Ke. of Bengal, p. 171. 
From this passage it will appear that another as- 
sertion made by Dr Robertson, and by almost all 
other writers on Indian casts, is without founda - 
tion. He says in the Appendix to his Disquisition, 
though the line of separation be so drawn, as to 
render the ascent from an ioferior to a higher cast 
absolutely impossible, and it would be regarded as a. 
most enormous impiety, if one in a lower order should 
presume to perform any function belonging to those 
of a superior cast ; yet in certain cases the pundits 
declare it to be lawful for persons of a high class to 
exercise some of the occupations allotted to a class 
below their own, without losing their cast by doing 
so.’ This is so far from being the case, that no for- 
Jeiture is incurred by intruding into a superior pro- 
Session, and the Soodra is permitted to prosecute any 
manufacture, under the designation of servant to the 
superior casts, by which he frequently rises to wealth 
and eminence ; whilst the lazy Bramin, who rests sa- 
tisfied with his divine indefeasible right to pre-emi- - 
nence, sinks into poverty-and — contempt. 
The institution of casts, and the restriction to par- 
ticular professions, have always been regarded as the - 
chief obstacles to the improvement of India. From 
what we have stated, however; it does not appear that 
they are so formidable as is generally apprehended. . 
The-natives themselves find it e to ob- 
serve these restrictions; the inconvenience of which - 
is so great, and their absurdity so glaring, that the 
only wonder is, that they maintained . their 
‘ground so long. Our European settlers, however, . 
and those in particular who have at present the 
greatest power in India, have uniformly acted as if 
it were essential to the safety of their government 
to uphold the ages system of degradation and su-- 
perstition. The three superior casts, the Bramins, 


We have here departed, for the sake of uniformity, from the mode of spelling adopted by our author: and should be glad 


do have some specific rule for the orthography of Indian words. 
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a beetle, or the figure of a man with a hawk’s head, Catacombs, 
is seen in the upper part, and beyond its edge two, “y= 
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Casuarina, Ketri, and Byse, scarcely amount, when taken toge- 
Catacombs. ther, to a fifth part of the population; and yet for 


— 


the sake of these, the great mass of the people must 
be doomed to perpetual ignorance and servitude. 
This certainly is monstrous; but it is the natural 
system of despotism which founds obedience,.as well 
as ‘devotion, in ignorance. We cannot hope to see 
these evils remedied, till Britain, or whatever other 
foreign power obtains the dominion of India, find it 
expedient to cherish other views respecting it than 
those of gain: but in the present state of things, it 
is found more convenient to employ the established 
engine of superstition, than to communicate liberty 
and happiness to so many millions of the human 
race. (g) 

CASUARINA, a genus of plants of the class 
Moneccia, and order Monandria. See Borany, p. 320. 

CATACOMBS, are subterraneous galleries and 
chambers appropriated for the reception of the dead. 
Most nations emerging from barbarity have testified 
a pious anxiety respecting the disposal of their dead, 
and have erected monuments to perpetuate their re- 
membrance. Some, instead of at oncé committing 
bodies to the earth, where they might return to their 
pristine dust, have deposited them in natural caves, or 
formed artificial excavations beluw the surface, where 
they might be preserved entire from decay. Such 
was the practice of the Egyptians, which led to the 
construction of catacombs; and more recently, the 
Guanches, or aborigines of the Canary islands, adopt- 
ed an easier expedient of depositing their dead in 
caves, where three or four 9 5 bodies may be seen 
collected together. 

The most ancient catacombs with which we are ac- 
quainted, are those of the Theban kings; as they can 
be traced during a period of 3000 or 4000 years. In 
the age of Diodorus, long after the city of Thebes 
itself was destroyed, it appears that 17 of 47, the ori- 
ginal number, still remained ; and Strabo also speaks 
of about 40 sepulchres of the Theban kings. 

The Egyptians, believing that if the human body 
could be —— entire, it would be revisited by the 
soul, contrived, by means of embalming, to preserve 
it from decay. Then it was deposited in catacombs 
excavated in the earth, to await the return of the ani- 
mating principle. Hence resulted those wonderfully 
extensive and intricate subterraneous galleries and 
chambers which have remained to the present day. 

Excavations are always found in the vicinity of the 
most extensive cities; and they are also seen in remote 
and sequestered places. But those of Thebes, from 
the reputed splendour of the city, have been viewed 
with peculiar interest during many succeeding ages. 

The whole chain of mountains in the neighbour- 


hood of Thebes is penetrated for almost three-fourths 


of their height, by an incredible number of openings, 
leading to an immense labyrinth of catacombs. Those 
of the kings, of which the same number can proba- 
bly still be recognised as described by Diodorus, oc- 
cupy a deep ravine, flanked by the bed of a torrent, 
in the centre of the mountain Lybicus. They are 
between six and seven thousand paces from the mid 
of the river Nile, and were gained by an artificial pas- 


sage. 


Proceeding along the valley, the traveller unex- 
pectedly discovers openings in the ground, with a 
gate- way in a simple square frame; an ellipse bearing 


figures kneeling in the act of adoration. Each gate- 
way in the valley is an introduction to à gallery, 
leading to the royal sepulchre. At the distance of 
forty paces within is another gateway opening to a 
second gallery as broad as the first, and 24 feet in. 
length; and to the right and left of these galleries are 
small chambers. A third gallery succeeds, commu- 
nicating with a chamber 18 feet square, above the le- 
vel of the other apartments; from it is an entrance 
to a gallery, which, added to a subsequent one, is 64 
paces in length. At their extremity is a corridor of 
16 paces, leading to a chamber eleven paces square 
connected by a short gallery to another chamber o 
the ‘same size. The royal sarcophagus is next seen, 
in a spacious saloon twenty feet square. But beyond 
this is even another chamber, of still larger dimen- 
sions. Hence the intricacy of such subterraneous 
passages may be conceived, the total length of the 
excavation here spoken of being 225 paces. It is 
not to be understood, however, that all the cata- 
combs of the kings are of the same dimensions, ag 
equal opportunities have been wanting to ascertain 
the fact. ve sei) 

The whole sarcophagi have long ago been viola- 
ted, and the bodies of the kings carried away or de- 


stroyed. But their enormous size, and the rugged - 


way through which they were necessarily conducted, 
must excite our admiration. One consists of a huge 
mass of granite, 16 feet long, six broad, and. eight 
high. The lid is also a single block of stone, bear- 
ing the effigy of a king. The sarcophagus has been 
worked in the place which it now occupies; which 
would seem to add to the difficulty, already incredible, 
of conveyance over the mountains, and along the pas- 
sages below. But the ancient inhabitants of that 
territory had always some stupendous work in view, 
and which it would require ages of our compara- 
tively feeble faculties to accomplish. | 5 
Though all the royal ee have been viola- 
ted, the French traveller, M. Denon, found the frag- 
ment of a mummy in one, and also an ancient patera. 
We belie ve that nothing besides has for ages been 
discovered here, which shews how carefully the later 
Egyptians, or more modern Arabs, have ransacked 
them. : Patt? ae 
The whole extent of catacombs is covered with 
hierogly phics and paintings, generally in fresco, of 
the most fantastic figures, from which the grotesque 
of the Romans is supposed to have been derived. 
But the preservation cf these figures is wonderful, 
considering how probable it is, that four thousand 
years may have elapsed since their execution. The 
paintings were as fresh, to all appearance, as on the 
day when they were executed, in eight lately visited, 
except in two places where they were injured by the 
access of rain. It is said that the Romans endeavour- 
ed to remove one of the royal sarcophagi from its site, 
and levelled the ground below it, to facilitate their 
undertaking. 4 
The other catacombs in the same chain of moun- 
tains are usually on a similar plan, especially those 
conjectured to aoe been appropriated for the poor. 
From an opening towards the east, a passage about 
20 feet long proceeds in a straight line, or, turns off 
at an angle, supported by pillars or pilasters. At the 
4 
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€atacombs. ex of this allery is a pit from 40 to 60 feet 
Se pags kia om with long subterraneous passa- 
ges, rudely shapen in the rock, which terminate in a 
chamber about 30 feet square. yond | 
_ The catacombs of the more opulent ranks of the 
ancient Thebans, or their immediate successors, 
were lower on the mountain. In proportion as the 
ight, of the excavation increases, they are more 
J decorated: the colours of the paintings are 
brilliant, and the sculptures elegant and well-defined. 
Among the r subjects displayed through- 
out the catacombs, one chamber is devoted to war- 
like weapons, another to the implements of husband- 
xy, or a representation of agricultural operations. All 
ordinary occupations or amusements are exhibited ; 
hunting, fishing, trafficking, and the like. Yellow fi- 
_ gures are executed on a blue ground in the royal cata- 
combs, with as much taste as modern edifices would re- 
quire. Headless trunks are seen; black men who had 
suffered decollation, and also their executioners hold- 
ing a sword coloured red, Sometimes religious or fu- 
nereal processions are exhibited, sometimes games or 
imaginary subjects. The most singular and appa- 
rently absurd figures are displayed. Those of men 
larger than life, or dwindling to a pigmy size, men 
with the heads of birds or beasts, or asses raised 
on their hind legs. It has been conjectured, that 
the history of each of the ancient Egyptians — 
sited in the catacombs may be traced on the walls, 
and Lt the paintings represent their occupations 
in life. 1 J 
Mummies are still found in the Theban catacombs, 
not in niches, but resting on beds formed entirely of 
small images of baked earth. They are swathed up, 
and lie in regular order on the ground. Almost the 
whole of these cemeteries have been rifled of their 
contents, either in search of treasure, or for the sake 
of obtaining the resin with which the head and belly 
of the mummies are filled. Hence the passages are 
_obstructed by heaps of bones and decaying fragments 
of mortality, and it is rarely that an entire mummy is 
discovered. Nevertheless there are still some, such 
as those just mentioned, which until lately were un- 
l and on removing the bands in which they 
were swathed, some rolls of the ancient papyrus, in 
good preservation, were found. The nails both of 
the hands and feet are gilt in many mummies, and 
sometimes two rolls are seen, which are supposed to 
ab a certain form or order of N. the de- 
A mountain in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Eilethia, is also penetrated by numerous catacombs, 
the entrance to each of which is guarded by two fi- 
dun armed with clubs, in the sides of an arch which 


bird-catching, vessels un- 


reception of lamps; 
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and are attired in a tunic reaching from the bosom to Catacombs. 
the ancles. The children are naked, — 
From the anxiety with which mummies were sought 
by Evropean nations, the Arabs have made a kind of 
property of catacombs, and frequently prevent the 
access of the curious 3 or practising an imposture on 
them, a mummy is secretly conveyed to a well known 
catacomb, and the deluded traveller taught to believe 
that he is its original discoverer. 
Next to the Egyptian catacombs, the most ex- 
tensive with which the moderns ate acquainted are 
those of ancient Rome. Though their antiquity per- 
haps is not equal to that of some others dispersed 
throughout the world, an unusual interest is excited 
by their containing the remains of a people, who had 
rendered themselves so illustrious, and whose history 
is so familiar to our knowledge. 
The Roman catacombs are of great extent. Some 


maintain, that, . close to the city, they stretch 


several leagues beyond it ; but the precise destination 
and limits of these, if they actually do exist, are not 


ascertained. Some others have for centuries been fre- 


quently explored: in the course of which a zealous 
antiquarian, Anthony Bosio, who has amply elucida- 


ted this subject, ventured to pass entire days within 


them, had provisions carried there, and, notwith- 
standing the danger of the enterprise, traversed their 
utmost extremities. Yet the hazard of this is great: 
persons have been known to lose their way; and the 
passages are of such intricacy, that it is unsafe to 
penetrate their recesses without a clue. * 

The catacombs of Rome, like those of most other 
places, are long, narrow, subterraneous galleries, cros- 
sing each other at right angles, or passing off oblique- 
ly. Chambers at each side occasionally appear, 
and a glimmering of light is admitted by openings 
above, distant by intervals of 300 yards or more. 
But in the interior it is dark as night. The excava- 
tions are invariably under the earth, in the puzzolana 
whereon the city is built: they are necessarily nar- 
row to preserve the roof, and, in some parts, ere 
vaulted. Nevertheless the earth frequently detaches 
itself from above, and obstructs the passages, or to- 
tally blocksthem up. There are cavities along each 
side, which have formerly been appropriated for the 

aos deep niches penetrate into 
the walls, wherein the bodies of the deceased were 
deposited. These niches are invariably in proportion 


to the size of the individual; those of women and chil- 


dren being smaller than the rest. er 
The bodies are regularly arranged in one tier of 
niches above another, aloug the sides of the galleries, 
each nich of sufficient capacity according to the num- 
ber it was required to contain, and closed at the foot 
by a single brick. In general, the galleries can ad- 
mit of a man traversing them with facility, and there 
two or three rows of niches are seen: in some places. 


they are more lofty ; and Bosio relates, that one 


which he discovered was so high, as to receive 
eight or ten bodies above each other in the sides. 
Parts of the same however, were so low, that 
he had to advance bending downwards, or crawling 
on his breast, to the different streets and passages ; 
probably the consequence of the superincumbent 
earth having given way. 

The cement by which the tombs are closed, unless 
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two Benedictines, and especially to manuscripts of Catacombs.. 
genuine antiquity, his difficulties would have easily 
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Catacombs. where yielding from too great desiccation, is yet en- 
—\——" tire and on removing the brick to inspect the inte- 


rior, the skeletons of the deceased appear in good 
preservation. In elucidation of this fact, let us quote 
the words of an adventurous explorer, who recentl 
penetrated these gloomy mansions. “ The bric 
obstructing the aperture of a catacomb being remo- 
ved, a body, apparently that of a young woman, was 
discovered. Even yet all the teeth were preserved in 
her jaws. Her bones were totally covered with sta- 
lactites, exhibiting a most singular spectacle; for the 
light, reflected by the motion of the torches, seemed 
to animate the body, and the image of the spectator 
was multiplied a thousand fold, by the most entire 
portion of the skull.“ Another tomb was open- 
ed, wherein a skeleton, turned towards the east, was 
seen. The hands were crossed on the breast, and 
but few teeth were in the jaws: it seemed to be that 
of anold man. When my guide stretched one arm 
to the head, and the other to the feet, designing to 
raise the skeleton, it immediately fell into a whitish 
humid dust. Nothing except the substance of the 
teeth, which were eleven in number, remained: the 
whole skeleton had vanished from view.” It may 
here be remarked, that it is proved by numerous in- 
stances, while the remainder of the body is utterly 
decomposed and resolved into the elements, the teeth 
continue entire, their enamel white and perfect. But 
though it be also known, that the human hair re- 
mains an extraordinary time in preservation, none is 
seen in the catacombs of Rome. Skeletons are ob- 
served there, the hands of which are not crossed on 
the breast. 

The catacombs of Rome, besides the tombs, con- 
tain edifices, which, in the days of the most preva- 
lent superstitions, were churches, and where, it is 
probable, the mysteries of the earlier Christians were 
celebrated. Many ‘inscriptions are still extant, and 
elegantly sculptured sarcophagi have been obtained 
from these catacombs. But above all, they abound 
with paintings in fresce, representing, like those of 
Egypt, an infinite variety of subjects: and sepulchral 
lamps, as also vases and lachrymatories, are frequent- 
ly discovered in tombs which have escaped the pillage 
of the more ‘barbarous ages. 

‘We shall not here attempt to describe the sarco- 
phagi, as two of beautiful workmanship in Parian 
‘marble ‘have occupied the attention of Bosio and 
other antiquarians : one bearing the name of Junius 
Bassus, the other that of Probus and Proba, both of 
the fourth and fifth century. Some others removed 
from their original site, now serve for baptismal fonts 
in Rome. The inscriptions. are generally short and 
expressive ; or explain the kind of tomb acquired by 
the deceased, whether a disomus to contain two bo- 
dies, or a tvisomus for three: and accordingly the 
‘bones of two or three individuals are still recognised 
in several of the niches. These inscriptions are chief- 
‘ly on black or white marble, some are in gilding, 
and some painted red. Their grammatical errors, and 
orthographical ‘peculiarities, have presented great 
difficulties to a learned member of the academy of 
Cortona, by whom the catacombs were visited in 
1805; but had he referred to the works of Mabil- 
lon, to the treatise on the Diplomatic Science by the 
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dens, teams of oxen dragging weights, children 


been solved. It is chiefly religious subjects that are 
painted in the catacombs, and these principally in the 
cubicular or lateral chambers. By religious subjects, 
we mean those which are taken from scripture histo- 
ry, such as Moses striking the rock, Abraham about 
to sacrifice his son, or Daniel in the lion’s den. Jonas 
swallowed and vomited by the whale, is a favourite 
subject. 
doctors in the temple, or restoring Lazarus to life. 
But, by a strange association, Orpheus is at the same 
time depicted with his lyre, and the beasts of the 
earth flocking around him to listen to his strains, 
Bosio has particularly specified a painting of the na- 
ked bust of a young man of comely appearance. His 
skin tends to an olive colour, he has large blue eyes 
and fair hair, a thin scanty beard, and a large nose. 
On each side, is a full length female figure with a 
written roll in her hand ; and on an arch above him, 
triumphal cars, drawn by several horses abreast, and 
driven by charioteers, bearing a palm branch, and a 
crown or garland. There are besides, figures of vic- - 
tory in the air, and other emblems. Here also, as in 
the Egyptian catacombs, the common operations of 
life are represented : funereal repasts, bearing bur- 


teams ing we g. 
thering fruit, or engaged in puerile sports. J 
Burnt bones mixed with ashes are found in vases. 
Glass, and earthen vessels and instruments of torture, 
have all been recovered from the catacombs. - 
With respect tothe precise era when these cemeteries. 
were constructed, and the persons for whose recep- 


‘tion they were appropriated, we are opposed by many 


uncertainties. Some ascribe them to the ancient Ro- 
mans, others bring them to a period about the birth 
of Christ, and there are not wanting intelligent anti- 
quarians, by whom they are considered as devoted al- 
most solely for a secret deposit of those who suffer. 
ed martyrdom, while the rage of persecution threat- 
ened the extirpation of Christians. It is possible that 


all the three opinions are right. Though cremation 


“was 


ced long after the building of the city. 


eneral among the Romans, we do not learn 
that it was universally practised : Children were not 
burnt, nor those in a state of servitude; and besides, 
if we may credit Pliny, this custom was introdu- 
Inscrip- 
tions prove, that many who were not Christians were 
interred here ; and numerous emblems, epitaphs, and 
histories shew, that it was a sepulchre for Christians, 
among whom were martyrs. The academician of 
‘Cortona saw a skull, which he conjectured to have 
been violently separated from the vertebre of the 
neck; and Bosio, to whom we have so often refer- 


red, relates, that in opening a tomb, he found a skull 
‘cleft by a hatchet, still sticking in it, and observed 


others apparently fractured by violence. It was not 
uncommon to bury ‘the implement of death or of 
torture along with the deceased ; a custom ascribed 
to the Jews on interment of malefactors, In another 
art of the catacombs there was found a horrible 
kind of pincers, with which the flesh was torn from 
the bones of martyrs; and also vessels ‘full of con- 
crete blood, which ‘crumbled to earth, but on bein 
‘wetted:immediately-shewed its crimson hue. Some of 


Descending later, Christ is seen amidst the 
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the Roman Mignon vee ited in the catacombs 
of the Vatican. There the body of Honorius was dieco- 

1144 years subsequent to his decease, with many 
wels and ornaments in his tomb, weighing forty 
nds of solid gold. It is inferred from a passage in 
ro’s Orations, that the catacombs of Rome were 
not in his time the ordinary places of sepulehre: but 
it is concluded, that, from the middle of the second 
century, they were the common cemetery of the city 
for several hundred years; that the custom was thea 
interrupted, and occasionally revived, as is seen by an 
inscription on the sarcophagus of Theobald bishop 
of Ostia, who died in 1158. It appears, that some 
sarcophagi have received bodies for which they were 
not originally designed, and that inscriptions of far 
more recent date than the period of interment have 
been engraven on certain tablets. 
It is generally believed, that the catacombs served 
th as a place of performing their religious myste- 
ries, and — a retreat to the Christians during per- 
secution. Gregory of Tours relates, that two mar- 
tyrs having been interred in a certain erypt or nich, 
which was greatly resorted to by Christians on days 
of festival as a consecrated spot, one of the Roman 
watched their motions. When the greatest 
number had collected together, he ordered a wall 
to be suddenly built ~ mh the entrance to the ca- 
tacombs, and covered by a hill of sand. The mi- 
serable devotees were thus condemned to a cruel and 
inevitable death ; but when persecution ceased, and 
their bones were discovered, the place was held in 
still greater veneration. 

One part of the catacombs is supposed to have 
been appropriated for the Jews inhabiting Rome. 
The inscriptions are in Greek, which indeed are fre- 
quent throughout the whole recesses ; but this is not 
supposed to invalidate the fact. 

Among the various catacombs with which certain 
‘parts of the world abound, those of Malta are in 
the highest preservation. They are cut in the rock, 
and so white and entire, as to seem just newly exe- 
euted. The smallness of the galleries, admitting only 
one person at a time, their nearly equal distribution, 
circular vaults, niches for lamps for illuminating the 

ssages, and the regularity of the tombs, seem to 
andicate that they have been purposely excavated. 

Regular el streets, recesses, and chambers, 
are seen in the catacombs of Syracuse, the roof of 
the latter being flat, circular, and vaulted, with a hole 
at the top to admit light. The tombs, many of 
which are excavated from solid stone, are ranged 
around in regular order. Some of these chambers ap- 
E to have had a door, by which they could be 
locked up by their various owners. The door of 
certain catacombs in Syria and Palestine, is a large 
thick flat stone, moving on two pivots as hinges. 
Catacombs have been devoted not only to receive 
the mortal remains of the human race, but even the 
carcases of the brute ereation. Man, ever supersti- 


‘tious. and fearful, has sought to propitiate the 
Deity by the adoration of inanimate plants, of gro- 
iles, or beasts of the earth. The an- 


2 re 

cient Egyptians have formed immense excavations, in 
which to. it mummies of jackals, mice, croco- 
diles, birds, and fishes, with as much care as they be- 
‘stowed on their own friends and relatives. ‘The ibis, 
VOI. V. PART. 11. . 
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in 1 71 being an object of vencration, has been Catacomb- 
em 


almed in thousands in the extensive catacombs of 
Memphis. The galleries there divide into many 
branches, with recesses on each side, about six feet 
by eight in size, containing rows of baked earth- 
en urns or pots, somewhat of a conical form, all a- 
long the walls. In each of these, which is from 12 
to 20 inches high, is a mummy of the sacred bird, 
frequently in perfect preservation, and exhibiting all 
the original colours of the plumage. The pots are 
regularly arranged, tier over tier, in regular order. 
Almost all catacombs have been violated in scarch 
of treasure, and they have sometimes been converted 
to less pacific purposes than for mansions of the dead, 
It is not long since a formidable band of robbers wes 
organized in those of Rome, by a Portuguese lead- 
er, who, on the day of their admission to his corps, 
impressed certain mystic characters on the arm of 
each with a hot iron. They stored up provisions 
for several months, and have been known to remain 
above fifteen days unseen in their subterraneous re- 
treats among the tombs. After committing innumer- 
able depredations, their leader having endeavoured to 
save a e gentleman who was attacked, some 
of his party were displeased, and fired upon bim: 
he returned their fire; they fled, and the whole se- 
parated, never to meet again. The French, also, 
during their invasion of Egypt, frequently took up 
their abode in the catacombs, See Diadora Siculus, 
lib. i. cap. 4. ; Denon Voyage dans l' Egypte; Po- 
cock’s Travels; Norden’s Travels; Ripaud, ee 
of the Commission; Gregorius Turonensis de gloria 
martyrum; Bosio Roma Sotteranea. Voyage dans 
les Catacombes de Rome; D’ Orville Siculas Houel 
Voyage pittoresque; Mack Gregory On the Sepulchres 


of the Ancients. (c) 
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CATALONIA, a province of Spain. It occu- 
ies the north-east extremity of the peninsula, and 
is bounded on the north by the Pyrenees, which se- 
parate it from France; on the east by the Mediter- 
ranean, on the south by Valencia, and by Arragon 
on the west; extending from east to west about 40 
leagues, and 44 from south-west to north-east. This 
province is almost throughout extremely mountain- 
ous, but interspersed with many rich and well-culti- 
vated plains and vallies, which are watered and fer- 
tilized hy numerous rivers. Its mountains, however, 
are merely branches of the Pyrenees, which, stretch- 
ing far into the country, form second-rate mountains, 
of which the chief are, Mon-Negre, Valgorguina, 
San-Gran, Alsinellas, Requesens, Monseny, and 
Montserrat. Of these, Montserrat is the most re- 
markable, both for its situation, its appearance, and 
the composition and arrangement of its rocks, It is 
about 3300 feet above the level of the sea, and ap- 
pears to stand completely insulated and unconnected 
with any other mountain, iy base and rugged 
head above a hilly country, like a pile of Gothic 
spires. Its huge cliffs shoot up to a stupendous ele- 
vation, and their blanched and naked summits are 
split into a variety of shapes. Some of these rocks 
are composed of limestone of different colours, ce- 
mented together by sand and a yellow calcareous 
earth, and others of ‘freestone and white quartz, 
4 K 
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ful, and more interrupted with mountains and rocks Catalent, 


€atalonia. mixed with touchstone ; indeed, the whole of Montser- 


rat is evidently formed of that species of aggregation, 
known to naturalists by the name of pudding-stone. 
Though most of the mountain appears blanched 
and barren, yet the-interstices among the cliffs pre- 
sent the most luxuriant vegetation. These spaces 
are filled with close woods and deciduous trees, in- 
termingled-with aromatic shrubs and flowers, which 
are nourished by the righ earth which is dissolved, 
and washed down from the rocks by the rains. The 
great variety of plants with which these woods a- 
bound, would amply satisfy the curiosity of the bo- 
tanist. There are few evergreens in Europe, that 
may not be found here; and when Mr Swinburne 
visited Montserrat in 1775, the apothecary of the 
convent had a list of 437 species of plants, and 40 
of trees, which grew in its clefts. There is, however, 
a great scarcity of water. It is even supposed that 
there is no spring in the whole mountain; and the 


streamlets which are sometimes seen to descend from 


its sides, are said to proceed from reservoirs formed 
by the rain in the crevices of the rocks, and running 
in a bed of porous stones that lies across the middle 
of it. Besides the convent of Montserrat, which is 
situated in a large cleft on the eastern face of the 
mountain, there are fiften hermitages scattered over 
its surface, some of which are mie on the very 
pinnacle of the rocks, and in cavities hewn out of 
the highest cliffs. Between Figueras and Gerona, 
are two mountains standing together, which are re- 
markable for their uniformity. They are both of an 
equal height, and of a pyramidal form; and, accord- 
ing to Mr Bowles, have all the signs of ancient vol- 
canoes. But the greatest curiosity of this province 
is the mountain of Salt, in the vicinity of Cardona, 
which is about 500 feet high, without a cleft or 


erevice, and nearly three miles in circumference. It 


is composed almost entirely of salt, which is ve 
white, except a small quantity of a reddish and of a 
bluish cast; and its side, which stands close to the 
river Cardonero, is nearly perpendicular. Of the 
substance of this mountain, the inhabitants of Car- 
dona make a variety, of articles for sale, such as al- 
tars, figures of saints, crosses, chandeliers, salt-cel- 
lars, &c. which are as clear as crystal, but cannot be 
‘supposed to be equally lasting. 

The other mountains of Catalonia contain nume- 
rous and valuable minerals. Marbles are found in 


great variety, and are wrought to a very considerable 
extent. There are several iron mines near Alins and 


Taull ; lead mines near Tortosa; and of its nume- 
rous coal mines, that of Clansa is the best. Ame- 


* thysts, topazes,. and coloured crystals, are found 


near Vicq, which are manufactured and sold by the 
goldsmiths of Barcelona, and there are also mines of 
antimony, copper, tin, alum, vitriol, silver, and one 
of gold. Among its mineral waters, the most re- 
markable cold springs are those of Monistrol, Vall 
de Ebron, Tortosa, and Rivas: and its principal hot 
3 are at Caldas, Garriga, Gerona, Espluga, and 
Torello. oh : 

Catalonia is watered by twenty-six rivers, of which 
the chief are the Ebro, which is the largest, and is 


very important for its navigation, the Segra, the 


Llobregat, the Cervera, the Fluvia, the Ter, the 
Muga, the Tordera, the Bezos, and the Noya. 


Though the soil of this province be more ungrate- 


than that of any of the other provinces, yet agricul. 


ture is here better understood, and more successfully 
and universally practised, than in any other part of 
Spain. The plains and vallies are intersected by nu- 
merous canals, for the purposes of irrigation, in 
which the Catalonians particularly excel, and which 
is attended with the most beneficial consequences. ‘In 
some cantons, indeed, this art is carried to very great 
perfection; and a regular police is established for 
conducting and distributing the waters. Every pro- 
prietor enjoys the right of irrigating his land for a 
limited time, according to the extent of his property ; 
and for this privilege he pays an annual duty, which 
is expended in keeping up the canals, and in paying 
the salaries of the commissioners, The districts most 
remarkable for fertility and cultivation, are, the coun- 
try about Lerida, the plains of Urgel, Vallez, and 
Iqualada; the environs of Cervera, the Campo de 
Tarragona, and Ampurdan. The industry of the 
Catalonians, however, is not confined to the plains. 
The mountains are improved by their skill and la- 


bour ; and even craggy cliffs, which seem to have 


been destined for ever to be the habitation of the 
chamois, are converted by their exertions into vine- 
yards, cultivated fields, and valuable forests. In 
many places they carry up earth to fix the youn 

vine in, and rather than suffer a good patch of soi 
to remain useless, they sometimes let one another 
down from the brow of the rock by ropes. Plant- 
ing is a favourite improvement, and a principal ob- 
ject of attention with the Catalonian landlords. They 
vie with each other in multiplying trees of every 
kind. Plantations of beeches, elms, poplars, pines, 
and oaks, are consequently numerous and thriving ; 
and cork trees.are so plentiful, that Catalonia is able 
to supply the whole of Europe with this important 
article. Fruit trees of every description are reared 
in great abundance, 13 in the beautiful gar- 
den on the banks of the Segra, the Llobregat, and 
the Ampurdan, and between Matavo and Barcelona; 
and oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, filberts, apples, 
walnuts, and chesnuts, are common throughout the 
province. Grain of every kind is raised here, but 
the crops are liable to frequent burstings and mil- 
dew, and the wheat harvest is seldom sufficient for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, who are obliged 
to draw supplies from other countries. The cultiva- 
tion of rice has of late considerably decreased, from 
the idea that it produces an effect upon the atmo- 
sphere very prejudicial to the health; and the people 
of Ampurdan, who were its first victims, in a mo- 
ment of irritation,.destroyed most of their rice fields, 
The vintage in Catalonia is, in general, uncommonly 
plentiful, and the wine in the east part of the pro- 
vince is excellent. That in the west and north parts 
is rather of an inferior quality. The best red wine 
is made at Matavo, and the best white at Sitges. 
Olive trees are in great abundance ; but mulberries, 
though they thrive well, are much neglected ; and, 
consequently, less silk is produced here. than in 
many of the other provinces. The cultivation of 
flax and hemp is also inconsiderable; and the wool 
which it produces is altogether insufficient to supply 
the manufactories of the provinces. The principal 
productions of Catalonia, with their average annual 


quantity and price, are contained in the following Table. 
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Productions. Quantity. Value. 

— F 
“Wheat. . . 600,000 loads. 912,500 0 0 
Rye... . 120,000 do. | 120.000 0 0 
Mine. . 22,000 do. 18,333 6 8 
8 Rice. aie. o Gul 8,000 do. 13,333 6 8 
| Oil. *-* * 18,000 do. 60,000 0 0 
Wine ene 60,000 do. . 51,250 0 0 
Brandy. . | 35,000 pipes. | 262,500 0 0 
Walnuts. . . | $5,000 sacks. 35,416 13 4 
Silk . 200,000 Ibs. 100,000 0 0 
Wool. 30,000 quint. | 55,000 0 0 
Hemp % „ „ 18,000 do. 32,750 0 0 
Flax 8,000 do. 16,750 0 0 
Cork . . 33,000 do. | 247,875 0 0 
Total ..... 1,925,708 6 8 


The roads in this province are in general bad, and 
notwithstanding the industry of its inhabitants in o- 
ther respects, they are almost totally neglected. There 
are very few bridges, and in rainy weather the tra- 
veller is liable to be constantly stopped by the rivers, 
which, in that season, descend in torrents from the 
mountains. Goods are conveyed in carts drawn by 
four or five mules, yoked in a line, which carry im- 
mense weights; and the Catalans are reckoned the 
most expert and careful drivers in Spain. 

Catalonia, from the remotest times, has been fa- 
mous for its manufactures; and here every profession 
that is connected with the useful arts is as much ho- 
noured and respected, as in the other provinces it is 
despised. Its woollen and cotton stuffs, silks, vel- 
vets, and linens, were celebrated even in the 13th 
century; and though its manufactures and commerce 
afterwards met with several severe checks, and were 
almost annihilated in the 16th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, yet from that time their revival has 
been gradual and constant; and it is now the most 
active and industrious province in the kingdom. Be- 
sides cloths of almost every description, it has ma- 
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ware, and shoes, for ex tion; and above 200 
mills are employed in ing paper, which produce 
annually about 480,000 reams, estimated at 160,000. 
sterling. These articles, together with its natural 
productions, supply Catalonia with many valuable 
exports; and its great extent of coast and excellent 
harbours, render it peculiarly favourable for an ex- 
tensive commerce. Its inhabitants have indeed pro- 
fited by these advantages. The sea-ports are filled 
with ships, and peopled by traders and seamen, who 
are equally industrious with their brethren in the in- 
terior. OF its coarse cloths and serges, the greatest 
part is made up into clothing for the and 
sent to the different provinces of Spain; the fine 
cloths are carried to Madrid, Arra &c. Two-thirds 
of its linens, cotton-velvets, nankeens, and muslins, 
are exported to the colonies ; about one-twelfth and 
a half is kept for the consumption of the province; 
and the remaining two-twelfths and a half are sold 
in the markets of the peninsula. About 10,000 do- 
zen of silk-handkerchiefs and sashes, manufactured 
at Manresa, are annually sent to Arragon, Biscay, 
and the two Castiles, and 35,000 toAmerica: 30,000 
quintals of cork, and 470,000 reams of paper, are 
ex to different parts of Europe: England re- . 
ceives 20,000 sacks oF nuts ; 10,000 pipes of bran- 
dy are sent to the same place ; 4,000 to Guernsey 
and Alderney, and about 20,000 to Holland and 
the north of Europe: 8,000 loads of oil are carried 
to France and Holland, and 4,000 leads of wine to 
Italy: 200,000 pairs of shoes go to America, and 
500,000 are distributed in the interior of the king- 
dom: and of 24,000 pairs of worsted stockings fur- 
nished by the town of V icq, one half pass into the 
adjacent provinces. A considerable quantity of silks 
and silk stockings, are exported to the New World, 
which also receives fire-arms, iron-ware, printed ca- 
licoes, laces, &c. The sweepings of houses which 
are shipped annually from Barcelona, amount to near- 
ly 60,000 ducats. The following Table gives an ex- 
act account of the quantity and value of its principal 
exports, a 


Ex ported to foreign countries. 


Exported to the interior of Spain. 


Commodities. Q ty. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Barcelona li ra | ; 
[and cotton safe 3,161,000 2. £295,006 18 4 1,026,041 varas 4 82,113 3 4 

eee $5,000 dozen] 1,041 13 14 10,000 d 14,388 6. 8 
Nuts. 266,000 sacks 26,000 0 0 | ...... 0 K Bee % C8. 
Oil 9692 „ „% me 8,000 loads 26,666 BG BOR ea! SR . ' 6 Bie 8 6 ee 6. 
Cork n 31, 200 quint. 233,989 0 10 1,200 quint. 9,000 0 0 
Wiesn r 4,000 loads 2,666 13 4 ate „% 6 ete . ee aw aa 8 '6 6 4 
re 220,000 reams 73.333 6 8 250,000 ream 83,3383 6 8 
Brand 350,000 pipes 262,500 0 0 ( * —— ee eee 
Soca Henn Ae ak 200,000 pair 22,023 15 10 500, 000 pair 55.059 10 0 
Shoe soles „ . ee e eters eee ae „een 41,666 13 4 
Vicq worsted . ö 

stockings } 2 „ LIN “> * * . «ne eeee d 12,000 pair 500 0 0 
Sweepings of houses 6,878 0 0 Ae panne 

: * 1,000,103 3 8 286,256 0 0 
1,0001063 3 8 
Total exports £ 1,286,359 3 8 


nufactures of all kinds of stockings, laces, tapes, Catalonia. 
nets, ribbons, &c. ; also iron ware, cutlery, earthen ““y"" 
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The imports of this province consist chiefly of 
corn, wool, and silk. rom 400,000 to 600,000 
quarters of wheat are supposed to be annually import- 
ed from America, Sicily, and the-north of Europe; 
and in 1775 Canada alone sent about 80,000 quarters. 
It receives 10,000 quintals of wool, and 80,000 lbs. 
of silk, from Arragon; 100,000 Ibs. of silk from 
Valencia; and Lyons silks, Gange and Nismes silk- 
stockings, fine cloths, linens, essences, perfumes, po- 
matums, jewellery, and millinery, from France. Eng- 
land furnishes it with superfine cottons, herrings, and 
cod-fish ; and Holland with a few spices. he a- 
mount of these, however, is far from being equal to 
its imports. About 1000 vessels are almost con- 
stantly employed in trade, and the government can 
depend upon 18,000 Catalonian seamen, who are re- 
gistered, and always ready for any emergency. 

The spirit of industry which pervades Catalonia, 
has led its inhabitants to turn their exertions to the 
useful rather than to the liberal arts; and, as me- 
ehanics, they are in general preferred to those of 
any other province. The sciences, however, have not 
been entirely neglected; and among the Catalans have 
arisen several writers upon natural history, theology, 
medicine, and law, of no inconsiderable merit. Be- 
sides public libraries, and schools of different kinds, 
there were formerly two academies in this province, 
under the title of Gay Science; one at Barcelona, 
founded in theend of the 14th century, by JohnI. King 
of Arragon; and the other at Tortosa, in the beginning 
of the 15th, where verses were recited and prizes 
decreed to the victors. The duration of both, how- 
ever, was but short ; and since their declension, the 
Catalans have made very little progress in the fine 
arts; for excepting the works of Volfongona, no- 
thing striking in their poetry is known. In their 
dispositions, the Catalans seem to be influenced by 
the nature of their country. They are proud, hardy, 
and impetuous, of a brown complexion, strong fea- 
tures, and brawny limbs; and their chief character. 
istics are activity and a spirit of independence. They 
are indefatigable in the prosecution of their schemes. 
No obstacles can deter, no dangers can terrify them, 
Their natural vivacity, their enterprizing spirit, and 
their love of money, lead them to every querter of 
the world; and there are few sea-ports in Europe, 
India, or Spanish America, where Catalans are not 
to be found. As soldiers, their bravery and firmness 
has been always conspicuous, and has been often dis- 
played against the most fearful odds. In the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, they withstood the united 
armies of France and Spain; and, in 1714, the in- 
habitants of Barcelona made one of the most vigo- 
rous and desperate defences that is recorded in his- 


they bear a lasting and invincible animosity. But 
“hough high-spirited. and overbearing, they are dia- 
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tinguished for their honesty, steadiness, and sobriety. 
Most of the principal families in Madrid have Ca- 
talans at the head of their affairs; and as muleteers 
and callessieros, they are scattered over every pro- 
vince of the peninsula. The desire of wealth,“ 
says Laborde, „makes them industrious ; emulation 
makes them active, leads them to every part of the 
world, and enables them to brave the perils of long 
voyages; and glory blinds them to every kind of 
danger. When they love, they love warmly; but 
their hatred is implacable, and they have rarely suf- 
ficient strength of mind to stiffe their resentment. 
But we are not, therefore, to imagine the Catalan, 
disposed to mischief; he is not so naturally. He 
works himself into a rage, and is loud, but seldom: 
commits acts of violence. In a political point of 
view, the Catalan is restless and factious ; he is for- 
ever sighing for a liberty, or rather independence, 
which he has often attempted to acquire, and which. 
has so frequently impelled him to take up arms. But. 
as devoted in his attachment, as terrible in his hatred,. 


he is ready to make every sacrifice for a prince who 


knows how to gain his love.” With all their eager- 
ness for money, the Catalans are capable of the most 
disinterested generosity ; and during the late revolu- 
tion in France, multitudes of French refugees of all 
ranks, whose loyalty had driven them from their 
country, were received, consoled, and protected by 
the republican Catalans, Instead of the mantle and 
Mayo jacket common throughout Spain, the usual’ 
dress, in almost all ranks among the Catalans, is a 
close eoat in the French fashion, and the peasants on 
the mountains wear a double-breasted vest, with a 
kind of wide great coat, called a gambeto, which 
reaches only to the knee. Their ancient and fa- 
vourite slouched hats, white shoes, and large brown 
cloaks, were long ago prohibited. Catalonia has a 
language distinct from the other provinces of Spain.. 
It is the ancient Limousine tongue, but disfigured’ 
by hard terminations, and by a sharp and disagree- 
able pronunciation, which gives an appearance of. 
greater roughness and asperity to the Catalonian cha- 
racter than in reality belongs to it. This language- 
is spoken throughout the province, but with consi- 
derable variations in the different districts, and is pre- 
ferred to the Castilian, It is purest on the moun- 
tains, but greatly mixed with Castilian in the large 
towns. Its harshness, however, is completely lost 
in the mouth of a Valencian, whose pronunciation 
renders it soft and harmonious, and though in the- 
towns of Valencia, the Castilian is always used, yet 
the Limousine in.some parts of that province has pre- 
served its ancient purity. ~ Fun 

The population of Catalonia since the beginning. 
of the last century has been upon the increase. In 
1718, it amounted to 407,132; in 1768, to 722,06; 
and in 1788, to 814,412, which is nearly its present 
state. Among these are 6608 priests; 5801 monks 
and nuns, 1266 nobles, 6968 students, 1020 writers. 
and lawyers, and 20,963 domestics. 75 

Catalonia contains an archbishopric, 7 bishoprics, 
8 cathedral and 18 collegiate chapters, 22 abbeys, 
a grand priory, and 16 commanderies of the order of 
Malta, 2738 parishes, 284 religious houses, 84 hos- 
pitals, a university, fifteen colleges for the education: 


of youth, 14 cities, 283 towns, 1806 villages, 22 
fortresses, and five ports. Its principal towns are 
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Barcelona the capital, Tarragona, Urgel, Lerida, 
Gerona, Salsona, Vicq, Tortosa, Figueras, Aulot, 
I Reus, Mataro, Villa Franca de Panades, 
» Manresa, and Palamos. 

Catalonia, with the rest of Spain, was overwhelm- 
ed by the irruptions of the barbarians in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and continued under 
the dominion of the Goths until 712, when it was 
compelled to yield to the Saracens. The Saracen 
power in this province, however, was not of long 
continuance ; for before the — — 8 — oa 
century, were completely ex y Lewis 
— — son of Charlema gre It was then 
erected into a province of France, and was governed 
by counts or viceroys, removeable at pleasure, until 
Godfrey or Wifred the Hairy was created heredi- 
tary count of Barcelona; and the sovereignty of the 
province bestowed upon him and his heirs for ever. 
As soon as it became a separate power, it rose to re- 
spectability among the independent nations of Eu- 
rope; and besides Catalonia, the counts of Barce- 
lona comprised under their dominion, Roussillon, 
Cerdagne, the country of Foix, and a great part of 
Languedoc. At this time Catalonia was divided in- 
to vigueries or jurisdictions, each governed by a vi- 
guier, or lieutenant, who enjoyed a very considerable 
authority; and when its count, Raymond V., suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Arragon in 1137, by his mar- 
riage with Petronilla the heiress of that kingdom, it 
still codtinved to be governed by its own states, 
which shared in the legislative power with the sove- 
reign. These states were composed of the three or- 
ders, the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, 
whose power consisted in proposing to the king such 
laws as they thought necessary, and in sanctioning 
those that originated with him. This privilege was 
continued even after its union with the crown of 
Spain ; but it was gradually undermined by the vice- 
roys, and at last completely withdrawn by Philip V., 
who allowed them to retain merely the empty 
right of sending deputies to the states general of the 
Spanish monarchy. Catalonia, during its union with 
Arragon, was engaged in repeated, and sometimes 
lengthened rebellions. It frequently opposed the 
most obstinate resistance to the commands of its 
sovereign ; and even often attempted to choose a fo- 
reign prince as its ruler, or to erect. itself into a re- 
public. But notwithstanding its exertions for inde- 
pendence, it continued under the dominion of Arra- 
gon, and afterwards of Spain, till 1640, when the Ca- 
talans, enraged at the arrest of their deputies at Ma- 
drid by the command of Philip 1V. flew to arms, 
and declared themselves free. Being unable, how- 
ever, long to maintain their freedom, they gave them- 
selves up to France; and in 1641 proclaimed Louis 
XIII. count of Barcelona. But even the power of 
Louis was insufficient to support them against Spain. 
They were reduced in 1652, by: Don John of Aus- 
tria, and in 1659 their submission was confirmed by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. The most desperate and 
obstinate struggle, however, which the Catalans 
made in defence of their privileges, was in the war of 
‘the succession, when attaching themselves to the 
cause of the Archduke Charles, they. resisted. every 
offer of accommodation from the French; and when 
at last deserted by the king, whom they had chosen, 
and by every foreign power, they stood alone, and 
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single · hand maintained the contest — the united 
efforts of Spain and France. By this war the pro- 
vince was drained of its wealth, and almost depopu- 
lated, as many of its inhabitants preferring exile to 
submission, emigrated to foreign countries. Its ma- 
nufactures and commerce were destroyed ; and when 
Barcelona capitulated in 1714, Philip V, received a 
country without resources. privilege was 
abolished, and heavy taxes impored in order to de- 
fray the ex of its reduction. But though de- 
2 rished, it in a short time recovered 


its activity energy ; and its trade being relie ved 
from the impolitic and paralysing taxes of alcavala 
cientos and millones, 2 which many of the other 
provinces of the Spanish monarchy ur, it soon 


rose to its present state of wealth and splendour. 
Except a few partial insurrections, the Catalans have 
submitted to the yoke, with sullen apathy ; and such 
is their character of pride and independence, that 
several of their nobility had constantly refused to ac- 
cept of any titles and dignities, till the last e 
of Charles IV. into this province, who, by his kin 
ness and manners, greatly conciliated its inhabitants, 
See Spalx and Barcetona. See also Laborde’s 
View of Spain, vol. i. p. 1—136 ; Swinburne’s Tra- 
vels in Spain, vol. i. p. 16 and 39; and Townsend’s 
Travels, vol. iii. (p) 

CATALPA, a genus of plants of the class 
Diandria, and order — See Borax v, p. 92. 

CATANA. See Catania. 2 

CATANANCHE, a genus of plants of the class 
Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Equal See Bo- 
TANY, p. 289. 
CATANIA, a city in Sicily, the ancient Catina, 
situated in N. Lat. 37° 30’, E. Long. 15° 19’, at 
the foot of Mount Etna, in the Valley of Noto, one 
of the three distriets into which the island is divided, 
and on the shore of the Ionian sea. , 
Whether we consider the political revolutions which 
this city has experienced, from its earliest history 
down nearly to the present times, or those awful con- 
vulsions of nature which have so ‘often buried it in 
ruins, Catania must equally attract our notice. In 
treading upon classic ground, however, it is with re- 
gret that we narrow ourselves to the limits which 
must be observed, lest a subject of particular interest 
should betray us into a trespass upon other articles, 
which, though of less moment, must not be omitted. 
Wherever the earth is inhabited, we find man invari- 
ably attached to the spot of his nativity, identifying 
himself, as it were, with the soil, however few its in- 
ducements may be; but the force of the principle is 
infinitely more striking, where we behold him undis- 
mayed by the dangers that perpetually threaten him, 
constructing his abode of the very lava that had 
swept away in its course the mansions of his forefa- 
thers, upon a foundation.that he has often felt sha- 
ken by earthquakes, in the midst of surrounding mo- 
numents of desolation. Such are the circumstances 
in which Catania stands. In addition to these, it has 
undergone every vicissitude to which a city was ex- 

» from havin tly arrived at sufficient 

opulence and splendour, to excite the cupidity of bar- 
barians, and the envy of the powerful and ambitious. 
- Catina, one of the most ancient cities in Sicily, was 
founded in the time ot the Sicanians, who were drie 
ven from it by the Siculi, at the period of their land · 


Catelpa 


— 
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Catania, ing from Italy, then a Grecian colony, from which 
=~" they had been expelled. From them Sicily derived 


the name it still retains. Having established them- 
selves in possession of Catina, they enacted. whole 
some laws, under which it prospered, until Gero the 
first of Syracuse, growing envious of their prosperity, 
and confident in his own power, attacked the city, 
which he soon sacked. He removed the inhabitants, 
to Leontium, now Leontini, and supplied their pla- 
ces with new settlers from the Peloponnesus. So am- 
bitious was Gero of the reputation of founding cities, 
that he attempted to abolish the name of Catina, call - 
ing that place Etna, and himself a citizen of Etna, 
His death, which happened in the first year of the, 
79th Olympiad, afforded a favourable opportunity, 
which the Sicilians eagerly availed themselves of, to 
drive the Grecian intruders from their territory. Af. 
ter succeeding in their enterprise, they entreated their 
countryman Carondas to quit the asylum to which 
he had fled, in Italy, on the conquest of Catina by 
Gero, and to return to his native city, to assist them, 
in framing laws for their government; and the result 
evinced the wisdom of the measure, for Catina again: 
prospered; It next fell a prey to the Carthaginians, 
who proved themselves the greatest. scourge it had. 
hitherto experienced. In the 93d Olympiad, Dio- 
nysius, tyrant of Syracuse, obtained possession of 
Catina, through the perfidy of Archilaus, the prefect 
of the place. The tyrant plundered the city, and 
laid it desolate; he sold the inhabitants for slaves, 
and gave their lands to others. , 

The Roman yoke was the next which this ill-fated. 
city was destined to feel. While Sicily was a pro- 
vince of the empire, it flourished; but on the de- 
cline of that power, it fell a prey to the Saracens» 
and from the period of their expulsion by Roger the 
Norman invader, it shared the chequered fortune of 
the island, until its settlement by treaty upon the se- 
cond branch of the royal family of Spain, now the 
only branch of the once powerful house of Bourbon, 
from whose hands the sceptre has not been wrested. 

Catania was laid in ruins by an earthquake in 
the year 1693 ; and upon the situation which it oc- 
cupied, the present city was built, the lava serving at 
the same time for a foundation as well as a quarry; 
from which stone was dug for its construction. 

Situated upon a declivity, and a level at its base, 
the aspect of Catania is magnificent and imposing, 
from the number of public buildings, the width and 
regularity of the streets, and the size of many of the 
dwellings of individuals. There are upwards of fifty 
religious edifices of different descriptions, including 
churches, convents, and monasteries. The cathedral, 
dedicated to St Agatha, was founded in the year 
1094, and richly endowed by Roger the Norman; 
but it has often suffered dilapidation from earth- 
quakes, and its appearance is said to be greatly alter- 
ed from the repairs it has received. 

The Benedictine convent of St Nicholas, which 
occupies a large space in the higher part of the town, 
is a spacious mass of building, capable of accommo- 
dating more than twice the number of its inmates. 
The size and splendour of the convent bespeak the 
opulence of their order. Nobility of birth is an in- 
dispensible requisite, exacted by the rule of the con- 
vent from those who are candidates for a share of its 
comforts. It is not easy to reconcile this with the 
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profession of a religion, the essential doctrine of which Catania. 


is humility. In the church of the convent there is 
an exquisite organ, which has been rated inferior on- 
ly to the celebrated instrument in Antwerp. The 
museum, occupying one wing of the convent, con- 
tains many valuable curivsities, the most interesting. 
of which have becn found in Sicily and Italy. As it 
is within the convent, men only are admitted; but 
they are readily admitted at suitable hours. f 

The church, though very splendid, is decorated 
with paintings of little merit, representing chiefly, 
miracles. In one, St Benedict is seen flying — 
the air, without the uncanonized appendage of wings, 
holding in his hand a youth suspended by the hair. 
The writer of this article was told by one of the 
brothers, that the boy was a Christian captive, who, 
lamenting the loss of his religion, prayed fervently; 
to the saint, while discharging the office of cup- 
bearer to the sultan. Benedict propitiously heard hia 
pious importunities, and quick as — descend- 
ing through the dome of the apartment, seized the 
boy by his flowing locks, flew off with him, and 


> 


landed him in safety in his father’s house, in as short 


atime as any magician in the Arabian Nighis could 
have done, leaving the Grand Turk in astonishment 
to lament his rant Ganymedis honores, 


In the Sanctum Sanctorum of this church a most 


precious relic is she wn, which à heretic observer might 
readily mistake for a rusty fragment of a ten- penny 
nail; but the miraculous power with which this piece 


ok rusty iron is endowed, irrefragably eee, it to be 
i 


no other than one of the identical nails that pierced 
our Saviour at; the crucifixion. When a stream of 
molten lava, some years ago, threatened, destruction 
to the convent, the relic was brought from its depo- 
sit, and held up in menace to the — of the lava, 
which accordingly was immediately turned from its 
impious course. N 


One of the breasts of Saint Agatha, the patroness 


of Catania, is preserved to this day, from the time that 
she suffered martyrdom in defence of her faith and 
her honour, at the early age of fourteen; from the 
shrivelled remains of her, we are entitled to suppose 


that she was full grown. Many other sacred morsels - 


of saints of both sexes, which, though equally well aus 
thenticated, we shall not enumerates vanctify this place. 
Narrow streets with lofty houses, has very often been 


reprobated as an error in the construction of towns 


in warm, climates; the modern Catania, however, 
shews that the greatest possible inconvenience results 


from the streets being made very wide, and the hou- 


ses low. They are so spacious, that the buildings 
scarcely afford any shade, consequently the heat and 
glare of light produced by the direct rays of the sun, 
together with the reflection from the lava, of which 
both the street and buildings are formed, are intoler- 
able. 

The palaces of the nobility are begun upon so 
magnificent a scale, that few of them are finished. In 


making this remark, we are forcibly struek with the 


uniformity of national character, apparent in some 


circumstances, notwithstanding the changes that have 


taken place in the government and laws of a country. 
Plato said, that when a Sicilian sits down to supper, 
he eats as if he never were to eat again; when he 
builds a house, he builds as if he never were to die. 
Had the philosopher lived in the present times, every 
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Catania ust have recognised the likeness of his portrait. veil; and as sons could not pursue an Catania. 
— — We have said the palaces of the nobility, because in fession without egrading their illustrious 2. By, yor 
no man of rank inhabits a house; neither does they take the vows to obtain a provision for life, and 
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‘count uce what in En ‘is-called a gen- 
2 1. 2 palaces are — te square, S 
one side to the street; the first upper floors are oc- 
cupied by the proprietor, for none of the nobility. re- 
ae their estates. They contain large apart- 
ments for show, and generally pretty small rooms for 
‘use. Ifa stranger makes his visit at the time of a 
‘meal, he will certainly find the family in a small dirty 
apartment, with pyramids of maccaroni piled before 
each, upon a table-cloth bearing stains of oil, of an 
older date than yesterday’s supper, attended by squa- 
lid lousy servants. The scene is changed on gala 
days, the spiders are dislodged from gilded apart- 
ments, by prescriptive right their own, and the pow- 
dered menials are decked out in laced liveries. The 
lower part of the palace forms a striking contrast to 
an English eye, but it is, nevertheless, in a state of 
Italian consistency, filth and finery, and silken rags ; 
here coblers and all sorts of mechanics of the lowest 
orders are to be seen at work in their cells, when dri- 
ven in by the heat, or on the pavement, when the 
coolness allows them to breathe a purer air. 
Catania is chiefly resorted to by the nobles, whose 
fortunes do not enable them to shine at the royal re- 
sidence in Palermo. The city is superabundantly 
stocked with priests, monks, nuns, and beggars. Any 
one passing through a Sicilian town, might readily 
believe that it contained the 57 regate of decrepitude 
and deformity of Europe. The industrious inhabi- 
tants are few, the consumere nati numerous. 

In the square before the cathedral a 7 tic ele- 
phant, the ancient symbol of Catania, of lava, with 
‘an obelisk upon his back, on the sides of which hie- 
roglyphie characters are carved, stands, having with- 
stood the concussions of many earthquakes. 

The prince of Biscari, the great man of the place, 


has a choice collection of specimens of Carthaginian, 


Grecian, and Roman architecture, mosaic work, and 
‘statues; a very perfect collection of Tuscan and 
other vases’ and lamps of infinite variety of form; 
bronzes, volcanic specimens, and an assortment of 
cameos and iftaglios of the most exquisite workman- 
ship. ‘There are also many excellent monuments of 
the arts, which have escaped the ravages of time, in 
iron and other metals, such as pieces of armour, har- 
ness, keys, &c. Instead of confining themselves to 
the display of what they are almost unrivalled in, the 
vanity of the Biscari family has led them to disfi- 
gure their museum, by the introduction of lusus na- 
ture, 1 ig anatomical preparations. 

We are to thee Catania contains 80,000 souls; 
but we cannot give them credit for half that number 
of inhabitants. It is the see of a bishop, much of 
whose ample revenue is drawn from the snow sold 
from Etna. There is an university of much repute 
{in Sicily) in this place, where the three learned pro- 

ssions are taught. The students destined for the 
church far outnumber those of physic or law, the 

feason of which is roy obvious: nearly one-third of 
the landed property of the island is in the possession 
of the church aud the teligious orders, many temp- 
tations are therefore held out: the higher classes nc · 
cordingly, very frequently force their daughters, who 
are not — enough to get married, to take the 


more surprised to observe, that the perpetrati 
‘two murders in so short a time, called forth no ex- 


to partake of the good things of this world which 
the cliurch has to offer. ‘The lower classes flock to 
those convents which admit people not of noble de- 
scent, some from zeal, others to advance in the scale 
of rank, and many from indolence, to eat the bread 
of idleness rather than earn it by labour. Of the 
poorer students for the church, many are educated at 
the expence of the bishop. 

It may amuse such of our readers as are so curious 
to know the progress of the sciences, to lay before 
them a few points to illustrate the state of medicine 
as practised in Sicily ; in this view, we shall tran- 
scribe some dogmas from the Institutiones Medicina 
of the present professor of that science in the univer- 
sity of Catania. Ungues pedum et digitorum li- 
mati, vomitum excitant, (it would indeed be very ex- 
traordinary if they did not,) et valent contra 7 — 2 
siam, lethargiam, hydropem et intermittentes fibres, 
Ke. Urina interne assumpta et recens et tepida ab 
Sv. ad Zvi. matutino tempore, jejumo stomacho vi- 
perarum venenum arcet. Urina mariti a parturien- 
tibus hausta partum facilem reddit! cum multis de 
genere hoe!“ Such a breakfast, such sicule dapes, 
would not suit an English stomach. 

It may gratify the adherents of that northern light 
in physic, John Brown, to learn, that their hero has 
divided the faculty in Sicily into two parties, in each 
of which, symptoms are to be traced evincing the ex- 
istence of a malady well known amongst doctors, 
though undescribed by nosologists, viz. the odium 
medicum, in as genuine a form as ever Germany ex- 
hibited. A preliminary to a consultation has more 
than once been the question, How does opium ope- 
rate? and we have often read a most ex t appli- 
cation of the true Brunonian answer, written with 
charcoal in large characters, on the outside of a wine 
house in she" r of Catania, Non sedat opium, fol- 
lowed by the appropriate, exclamation, Viva il cele- 

mo Brown. 

How the laws are taught in this university we are 
not competent to say; but we have seen enough of 
their administration to form a pretty accurate judg- 
ment of their practical application, from which we 
are inclined to doubt the possibility of the jurisgru- 
dence of the petty states of Barbary being upon a 
worse or more uncertain footing. A ew years 
ago, two atrocious murders were committed in the 
course of one week: The bishop’s cook was most 
sacrilegiously stabbed when officiating at his own al- 
tar, namely the kitchen dresser; and a travelling 

uide was shot in the dusk of the evening, at the 

oor of a wine house, by a companion, with whom 
he had had a dispute the d ore. Many exam- 
ples might be cited, to shew how prone the — 
are to commit murder, under the impulse of passion, 
which is no way restrained by the laws, though 
assassination is very — a capital punishment 
hardly ever is inflicted, and, if it were to take place, 
the process is so tedious, that the crime would be 
forgotten before the criminal suffered. We were 72 
on o 


pression of indignation’ on the part of those whom 
we may suppose to have been more enlightened, no 
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one even mentioned the circumstance as an extraordi- 
nary occurrence; nay more, the police of the place 
made no effort to apprehend the murderers, because, 
as one of the senators sagely remarked, * it would 
be fruitless, for a man always runs off when he assas- 
sinates another. Such deeds make no other im- 
pression than what arises from the dread of their own 
career being cut short in the same way. 

In digging through the lava some years ago, an 
extensive theatre of Grecian architecture, built of 
lava, and founded upon lava, was discovered. There 
are remains of hot and vapour baths in several places. 

The principal exports of this city, are the means 
of producing heat and cold, the snow and fire wood 
which Etna furnishes, to Malta and other places ; 
the various sorts of maccaroni, which are well manu- 
factured here, and sold under the general term of 
paste; silk, which is also manufactured here, 

The amusements are, as in every Italian town, a 
conversazione, which much more frequently signifies 
a party assembled to play at faro, sharo, or other 
games of chance, than for the purpose of rational 
conversation; sometimes an opera, and a masquerade 
en Sunday during carnival, in the prince.of Biscari’s 
theatre ; an academia, wherein the professori meet 
the virtuosi, not in the old-fashioned way of the 
Greek philosophers, querere verum inter sylvas ‘aca- 
demi—no, be it known to the reader, that academia 
is neither more nor less than a concert, the professori 
the performers, and the virtuos the audience. 

The ancient Catina preduced Carondas the legisla- 
tor, so much commended by Plato; and Stesichorus 
the lyrie, poet, whe introduced singing with the ac- 
eompaniment of the cithara into the chorus. 

The Semætus, now the Giaratta, sung by Theo- 
eritus, flows through the plains of Catania at some 
distance from the town. The Naphtha lake, the 
seat of the oracle of the Palici, hardly second in re- 
pute to that of Delphos for its responses, is in the 
neighbourhood of Catania. 

Pree Caran. Adrian the emperor ascended Etna, 
*¢ ut solis ortum viderei.“ But this city is so often 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and the natural 
phenomena that characterise it are so intimately inter- 
woven with the allegory and fable of ancient mytho- 
logy, that every stream and fountain in its neighbour- 
hood bear record of its antiquity.* (W) 

CATAPULTA. See AnTHIERV and History 
of Gunnery. 

CATARACT. See Surcery. 

CATECHU. This is a substance which has been 
long known under the name of terra japonica, being 
believed to be an earth that came from Japan. It is, 
however, now known, to be an inspissated vegetable 
juice, which its name is said to indicate, cate signify- 
ing a tree, and chu juice. 

There ate two varieties of eatechu, one comes from 
Bengal, and the other from Bombay. These differ 
from each other -very slightly in their chemical cha- 
racters, but may be distinguished by the particular 
appearance of each. In general, catechu has a pale 


reddish brown colour, is friable, possesses a lamellar 
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structure and rough fracture; specific gravity about Catéchi, — 
1.39 ; taste bitterish and astringent, leaving a disa- “= 
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greeable sweetness ; it is infusible, does not deliquesce, 
and does not exhibit any sensible change in conse- 
quence of exposure to the action of the atmosphere. 
The Bengal catechu may be distinguished from that 
which comes from Bombay, by being of a darker co- 
lour, more nearly resembling chocolate on its exteri- 
or surface, and by exhibiting a streaked appearance 
of chocolate and reddish brown internally. The 
texture is more uniform, and the fracture more resi- 
nous and shining. Its specific gravity is somewhat. 
less, and it is also more friable. Rasa’ 
Sir Humphry Davy, at the suggestion of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, analysed both varieties, and the results 
nearly correspond. We shall give a general state- 
ment, which may be considered equally applicable to 
both, previous to the details of the analyses. Cate- 
chu is almost soluble in hot water; the solution is of 
a deep reddish brown, and reddens the infusion of 
litmus. By long decoction a solution is formed, 
which yields, by evaporation, about gth of its whole 
weight of solid matter. Pies i : ; 
he presence of gallic acid and tannin were also dis- 
tinctly proved, by the black colour produced by 
sulphate of iron, and by the copious precipitate by 
animal gelatine. a 
Catechu contains a peculiar extractive, and a sub- 
Stance resembling mucilage. The last is left pure by 


the action of alcohol, which dissolves all the other 


Matters. The extractive, when completely freed by 
washing from the tannin, is slightly astringent, and 
very sweet when chewed for some time. It is solu- 


ble both in water and alcohol, and acquires a deep 


colour by exposure to the air. 
The following are the exact results of the analyses. 


200 grains gave, Bengal. Bombay. 
r 109 
Estraeim wijtie holes ikee 68 
Mucilage 16 13 
Residual sand and calca- 14 10 
reous matter ; Pe 
200 


It has been said to be derived from various trees; 
but it is certain, that it is mast usually obtained from 
the Acacia catechu of Willdenow, which grows abun - 
dantly on the mountains of Hindostan, and which is 
there called Coira. It seldom exceeds twelve feet in 
height, and one foot in diameter. It is covered with 
a thick coarse bark, and divides inte many branches 
at its top. The leaves are alternate on the young 
branches, and are composed of from 15 to 30 parts of 
partial pinne nearly two inches long, each having 
about forty pairs of linear leaflets beset with short 
hairs, with a small gland on the leaf stalk between 
the bases of each pair of the pinnz. There are two 
short recurved spines at the base of each leaf. 

The flowers are male and hermaphrodite, and 
spring from the axille of the leaves on close spikes 
four or five inches long. The calyx is tubular, hairy, 
‘dividing into five oval pointed segments. The corolla 


The Editor has been indebted for this interesting artiele to a gentleman who resided a long time in Catania. nd 
+ This tree belongs to the Linnean class Polygamia, and order Monecla. Natural order of Linnaeus, Lomentacea; of Jus~ 


deu, Leguminose. See Botany for the generic characters. 
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pr ge kof 4 marriage ; and = 
appearance o awakened in her the ten. ‘ 
der remembrance of her loss. The affection hic! 
she cherished for her betrothed husband, she now ex. 

pressed towards his niece; and scarcely was Sophia 
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. calyx. ts are numerous, twice the le 
Catherine pry odheoes a anthers roundish ; ———— 
= a slender style of the same length with the 
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prevented the 


3 stamens, aud terminated by a simple stigma. 

Fruit lanceolate, compressed, pod smooth, brown, 
margin thin. It contains six roundish flattened 
seeds. 

The following is the mode of preparation, as nar- 
rated by Mr Kerr, who was formerly assistant sur- 

n to the civil hospital at Bengal. 

After felling the trees,“ says this gentleman, 
the manufacturer carefully cuts off all the exterior 
white of the wood. The interior coloured part 
is cut into chips, with which he fills a narrow-mouth- 
ed unglazed pot, pouring water upon them until he 
sees it among the upper chips: when this is half eva- 

rated by boiling, the decoction, without straining, 
— into a flat earthen pot, and boiled to one- 
third part: this is set in a place to cool for one day, 
and afterwards evaporated by the heat of the sun, 
stirring it several times: when it is reduced to a con- 
siderable thickness, it is spread upon a mat or cloth, 
which has previously been covered with the ashes of 
cow dung; this mass is divided into square or qua- 
drangular pieces by a string, and completely dried, by 
turning them in the sun until they are ſit for sale. 

Catechu is imported into this country in bags, and 
occasionally in small chests that contain 3 or 4 cwt. 
each. Both varieties are mixed up together in the 
. 

Catechu is used in India in some processes of dye - 
ing. It is a chief ingredient in the betel composi- 
tion, which is so generally chewed by the natives of 
the East. The Indians also use it as an ingredient of 
an ointment, in high repute for curing sores. 

In Europe, it is chiefly employed for medicinal 

urposes. Its 22 renders it peculiarly va- 
fuable in some cases o ry and diarrhœa, when 
astringents are indicated. From the quantity of 
tannin which it contains, it may become a very valu- 
able article in the preparation of leather. 
See Medical Observations, vol. v. Phil. Trans. 
for 1803. der. peas Dictionary. 3 
System of istry. Willdenow, edition of Lin- 
uus Species Plantarum, (0. M.) 

CATENARIAN Curve. See BRipox, p. 490. 

CATERPILLAR. See Garpenine. ~ 

_ CATESBEA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
trandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, page 
121. 

CATHARINE II. Empress of Russia, was born 
at Stettin May 1, 1729. She was the daughter of 
Christian Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst-Dorn- 
burg, and of the princess of Holstein; and was ori- 

inally denominated Sophia Augusta Frederica. 
1 che judicious and prudent tuition of her mo- 
ther, 2 oe Ne atm for her . — beau- 
ty, she di at an ear a taste for learning, 
— devoted much of her sean to literary and 9 — 
sophical studies. In 1744, she visited, with her mo- 
ther, the court of Petersburgh, and received from 
the Empress Elizabeth the most flattering marks of 

rd and esteem. This princess had been betrothed, 

and affectionately attached to her uncle the prince of 

Holstein-Eutin, whose premature death Hosts had 
VOL. v. PART Ii. 


settled in the court of Elizabeth, than the plan was 
formed of uniting her in marriage with the Grand 
Duke Peter, and of thus raising her to that throne 
which had been intended for her uncle, but which 
death had prevented him from ascending. 

In the prospect of her exaltation, Sophia formally 
renounced the doctrines of Lutheranism, in which she 
had been educated, and embraced the religion of the 
Greek church, when, at the same time, she assumed 
the name of Catharine Alexievna. On their first in- 
troduction, the young pair were pleased with each 
other. They were both handsome, and a mutual at- 
tachment seemed to be formed, which promised the 
happiest consequences. But an unexpected circum- 
stance occurred, which not only retarded for a while 
their union, but which completely alienated the af- 
fections of the princess. The Grand Duke was seized 
with the small-pox, which, being of a very malignant 
nature, so disfigured his countenance, that Catharine 
could not behold him without disgust. Ambition, 
however, was a stronger passion in her heart than 
love. She had sufficient art to conceal her dislike ; 
and submitted, with apparent chearfulness, tothe nup- 
tial ceremony. Her mother and the empress were 
both delighted with the alliance. But the abilities 
and accomplishments of Catharine very ill accorded 
with the weakness of her husband. She soon began 
to perceive that her hand had been given to one upon 
whom she could place neither her affections nor 
esteem. His follies and vices were to her a daily 
cause of shame and regret ; and she often blushed at be- 
holding him so unworthy of her. Peter, on the other 
hand, Slashed at the superiority of his wife. He 
felt constrained in her presence. Her company was 
forsaken; and his days and nights were generally spent 
in the midst of his dissolute companions. Mutual dis- 
gust and jealousy was the consequence, which both 
parties took so little trouble to conceal, that it soon be- 
came apparent to the whole court. But Catharine con- 
soled herself with the hope of a crown; and while 
the grand duke was indulging in drinking and ga- 
ming, she was busily employ in acquiring partisans 
among the nobles, and in laying the foundation of 
her future power. 

Pleasure, however, was not forgotten, though it 
never was allowed to interfere with her plans of am- 
bition. She revelled in all the wantonness of an un- 

rincipled and debauched court. Her amours with 
ae the prince’s ——— EPP notorious, 
and her partiality was so unguar expressed, 
that — alone — blind to 115 — 4 Such, in- 
deed, was his indifference, that he vindicated before 
the empress the innocence of Soltikof. Catharine 
had the address to profit by his folly, and pleaded 
also the cause of her paramour and of her own ho- 
nour with such eloquence, that Elizabeth was led to 
discredit the various reports which were circulated 
ainst her, and to receive her again into favour. 
mboldened by success, Catharine renewed her cor- 
respondence with the chamberlain, which continued 
without interruption until his removal to Hamburgh 
41 
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however, and the arrival of the young Count Stanis- 
laus Poniatowsky at the court of Elizabeth, soon 
produced a revolution in the affections of Catharine. 
Soltikof was forgotten, and the young Polander had 
scarcely declared his admiration, than he was admit- 
ted into all the familiarities of a favoured lover, This 
new intrigue was carried on with as little secrecy as 
the former, and soon spread throughout the court. 
The enemies of Catharine were loud in their censures. 
The indignation of the empress was awakened ; the 
jealousy of Peter was alarmed; and the grand duch- 
ess was about to be overwhelmed with infamy and 
disgrace, when she was extricated from her difficul- 
ties by the extreme fondness of Elizabeth for the 
young Paul Petrovitch. When no offer of accom- 
modation would be listened to by the empress, ex- 
eępt upon the most mortifying conditions, Catharine 
asked leave to retire to Germany. This request, she 
had reason to believe, would not be granted, as her 
departure would expose her son to the hazard of be- 
ing afterwards declared illegitimate ; and consequent- 
ly by awakening the feelings of Elizabeth, who was 
now in her dotage, for her favourite Paul, a concilia- 
tion was immediately effected. The storm, which 
threatened to burst upon her head was thus dissipa- 
ted; and to the astonishment of the court, she ap- 
peared at the theatre by the side of the. empress, 
who treated her with the most marked and friendly 
attention. f mG 
But the death of Elizabeth and the accession of 
Peter opened a new field for the genius and exertions 
of Catharine. She had little to expect from a hus- 
band, whom she had so deeply injured, and openly 
despised; but she had in somé measure fortified her- 
self against his power, by her influence with some 
of the most distinguished nobles of the empire, and 
had attempted to conciliate the popular favour by an 
exterior of piety and devotion. The first measures 
of Peter's reign, however, gave her no uneasiness. 
He, who when grand duke was dissipated, capri- 
cious, and impetuous, was no sooner seated on the 
throne, than, to all appearance, he was transformed 
into a temperate, equitable, and enlightened monarch. 
He retained in their places the great officers of state, 
and was particularly kind to such as had been at- 
tached to Elizabeth. All his former animosities 
seem to have been forgotten. The grand duchess 
was treated with marked attention, and received the 
most flattering testimonies of confidence and esteem. 
Her opinion was consulted on all affairs of import- 
ance. He seemed to delight in her conversation; 
and to repose himself on the strength of her under- 
standing. Catharine, however, knew too .well the 
temper and disposition of her husband to be déceived 
by this change in his conduct. He possessed-neither 
judgment nor energy sufficient for the government of 
a great empire. Inconsistency and levity were the 


_ predominant features in his character, and consequent. 


ly she could have little dependence on his kindness; 
but was always prepared against the dropping of the 
mask which he had assumed for ambitious and selfish 
purposes, and which accorded so ill with the weak. 
ness and versatility of his mind. 

Peter no sooner supposed himself firmly establish- 
ed upon the throne, and secure of the popular favour, 
than he resumed his former habits. The greater 
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part of his time was spent in dissipation. His appa - nn 


rent respect for Catharine was turned into indiffe- 
rence, and sometimes to rudeness; and while his mis- 
tress, the Countess Woronsof, was publicly distin- 
guished by his attention, she was often subjected to 
the most humiliating neglect. The countess even 
boasted of her power over the Czar, and of his in- 
tention to raise her to the throne of Russia. He 
himself took no. pains to disguise it; but often hinted 
his resolution of repudiating Catharine, and of pub - 
lishing her infidelities; of declaring illegitimate her 
son Paul Petrovitch ; and of adopting as his succes- 
sor the Prince Ivan, who had been dethroned. by 
Elizabeth. Informed of these designs, Catharine was 
not idle in adopting measures for their prevention. 
She had long seen that her only safety was in the de- 
thronement of her husband, and her own exaltation; 
and had proceeded by slow but certain steps to the 
accomplishment of -her eee 
to his harshness and ‘neglect, the utmost address and 
dissimulation. She affected an air of resignation and 
piety ; accosted the poor with kindness, and attended 
daily prayers in the churches of Petersburgh. Her 
situation excited the compassion of the populace, and 
by her arts she soon gained their affections, which 
the Czar, by his follies, was rapidly losing. She had 
also been assiduous in drawing to court, and attach- 
ing to her interest, men of courage and intrigue; and 
did not hesitate in disclosing to a few, upon whose dis- 
cretion she could depend, her intention of ascending 
the throne. But her plans were laid with such se- 
crecy and art, that to each of her accomplices, the 
communication was at first distinct, and each acted 
without the knowledge or concurrence of another. 
Catharine herself, iy. a ee at Peterhoff, -an 
imperial palace on the gulf of Finland, whither. she 
had been dismissed, animated and directed them all; 
and impelled by the designs of Peter and the hope 
of absolute power, she prosecuted her schemes with 
a wisdom and dispatch, which could not but be at- 
tended with the most fortunate result. The chief 
conspirators were Gregory Orlof, a man distinguish- 
ed for his courage and strength, but possessing nei- 
ther the advantages of birth nor education; Lieu- 
tenant General Villebois; Hetman Kurilli Razu- 
mofsky; Prince Volkonsky ; Count Panin; the Arch- 
bishop of Novgorod; Lieutenant Passick; and the 
Princess Dashkof, all determined and active charac- 
ters. But Catharine was also aided in her purpose 
by the indolence and indiscretion of the Czar, who, 
confident of security, was wasting his days in the 
midst of his profligate and artful companions; and 
by delaying the execution of his own designs against 
the empress, hastened his destruction. Even when he 
was eee that a conspiracy was on foot, he disre- 
garded the intelligence, and could not be prevailed 
upon to seize those who were suspected. 7 


When the plot was sufficiently matured, and the 


conspirators had resolved upon the dethronement of 
the Czar, they chose the auniversary of St Peter and 
St Paul, as the most proper opportunity of seizing 
his person. This anniversary. was to be celebrated 
at Peterhoff, and the conspirators awaited only the 
arrival of the Czar to complete their purpose. But 
before the appointed time the plot was discovered, 
and Passick, one of the principal actors, was imme- 


diately arrested.. The conspirators were struck with. 
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frustrated. But all was not lost. They were onl 
driven to hasten their measures, and the — 
‘that very night, before the Czar could be informed 
of their proceedings, or take any steps for preventing 
them, to carry Catharine to Petersburgh, and pro- 
claim her sovereign of all the Russias. 
“Catharine, under pretence of Raving the apart- 
ments of the palace free for the approaching festival, 
but in reality with a view of facilitating her escape 
to Sweden should her plot fail, had retired to a re- 
mote summer-house, called Montplaisir, situated at 
the extremity of the garden on the shore of the gulf. 
Here she had concerted with her associates the mea- 
sures which were to be pursued, and remained in 
viet expectation of the result. But about two 
*clock in the morning, she was aroused from a pro- 
found sleep by the unexpected entrance of a soldier, 
who delivered a note from the Princess Dashkof, and 
said, “ your majesty has not a moment to lose, get 
ready to follow me.“ Catharine was at first thun- 
derstruck, but immediately recollecting herself, and 
summoning all her resolution, she disguised her dress 
so as to elude the observation of the sentinels about 
the palace, and with her attendant Ivanovna hastened 
to the carriage, which Alexius Orlof, one of the 
conspirators, had ready at the garden gate. They 
set off at full speed, and after some interruption, ar- 
rived safe at Petersburgh by seven in the morning. 
A small band of soldiers hailed her arrival with joy- 
ful acclamation ; and swore to die in her defence. 
Others soon followed their example, and in a few 
hours, the whole city was in motion. The troops 
declared their allegiance on a crucifix; and in the 
midst of a vast concourse of spectators, Catharine 
was crowned, in the church of Kasan, by the Arch- 
bishop of Novgorod, who proclaimed her soverei 
of all the Russias, and declared Paul Petrovitch her 
successor in the empire. The Te Deum which follow- 
ed was accompanied by the shouts of the multitude ; 
and when Catharine returned to the palace, crowds 
of the inhabitants flocked thither to take the oath of 
fidelity, among whom were many of the principal 
nobility, who cheerfully joined their homage to that 
of the multitude. . 
Thus was a most important revolution effected 
without bloodshed ; and before the evening, Catharine 
saw herself in possession of a well fortified capital, a 
devoted populace, and 15,000 chosen troops. But 
of the consequences of this revolution; the de- 
thronement and murder of Peter III.; the assassina- 
tion of the unfortunate Ivan; and those wise and vi- 
gorous measures, by which she supported her usur- 
pation, extended the boundaries of her empire, and 
raised it to its highest glory, we must refer for a 
particular account to the article Russta. Instead, 
therefore, of anticipating here what will be more pro- 
perly introduced under that head, we shall only ob- 
serve, that her policy, in almost every instance, was 
dictated by a spirit of ambition and vanity, which 
often led her to promote or to sacrifice the happi- 
ness and interest of her subjects according as it suit- 
ed her own views of aggrandisement. The object of 
all her public conduct was the advancement of her 
own fame. ‘T’o this end her attention and exertions 
were ‘continually directed. She affected to imitate 
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and rival the most illustrious deeds of ſormer mo- 
narchs, and was incessantly engaged in measures that 
might attract the reverence and admiration of the 
world. | She laboured, like Frederick of Prussia, to 
render her capital the seat of literature and the 
sciences; she encouraged commerce and manufac- 
tures; reformed abuses in the state; and cherished, 
to the end of her life, the favourite and mighty pro- 
ject of expelling the Turks from Europe, and of 
reigning in the ancient capital of the eastern empire. 
ut notwithstanding all her exertions for promo- 
ting the welfare of her people, the system of favourit- 
ism, by which her government was administered, 
often proved most destructive to their happiness. 
This system had been followed by the former em- 
press, and was strengthened by the nature of Catha- 
rine’s situation. She had usurped a throne, and her 
accomplices aspired to become her equals. From 
these some of her principal favourites were chosen ; 
but others were merely — adventurers, chiefly 
distinguished for their beauty and accomplishments. 
Of the former, the chief was Gregory Orlof, a man 
of rough expression and brutal manners ; and amon 
the latter, was Potemkin, whose splendid talents, 
elegant manners, and military exploits, are still re- 
membered in Russia with enthusiasm. Whoever en- 
joyed the protection of the reigning favourite, could 
exercise the most undisguised tyranny and injustice. 
Every dependent was a petty despot, who could 
trample upon his inferiors, and violate the laws with 
impunity ; and thus her administration, which, with- 
in the immediate circle of her own influence, was 
mild and temperate, was at a distance arbitrary and 
oppressive. : 
Catharine, from the commencement of her reign, 
was almost constantly engaged with schemes of fo. 
reign aggrandisement ; and during a long and pros- 
perous life, she annexed to her dominions, by her 
arms or by intrigue, the Crimea, the Kuban, and 
part of the frontiers of Turkey; Courland, and Se- 
migallia ; and nearly one half of Poland, besides im- 
mense tracts of country in northern Asia. She had 
also penetrated into Persia, and taken Derbent ; and 
by her treaty with Great Britain and Austria in 
1795, called the “ triple alliance, she looked with 
confidence to the conquest of Constantinople. But 
she was stopt in her ambitious career by a fit of apo- 
b which carried her off on the 10th of Novem- 
r 1796. On the morning of the preceding day 
she was in good spirits, and having taken her coffee, 
had retired to her closet: but remaining longer than 
usual, her attendants were alarmed, — upon enter- 
ing her apartment, found her lying speechless on 
the floor! Dr Rogerson her physician, being imme- 
diately called, ordered her to be bled, which gave 
her some relief, but she lingered only until the fol- 
lowing evening, when she expired in the 66th year 
of her age, and the 35th of her reign. Her remains 
were laid in state by the side of those of her unfor- 
tunate husband, and a true love knot, which reached 
from one coffin to the other, bore this inscription in 
Russ characters, „Divided in life united in death.’’ 
They were then deposited in the same tomb, in the 
church of St Alexander Nefsky. ; 
Catharine was of a middle stature, rather inclined 
to corpulency, and well proportioned; but her.erect 
walk and dignity of demeanour gave her a tall ap- 
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Catharine pearance... She had an aquiline nose, a chin some-. but such was the restlessness of her mind, that her Catharing 
. what long, an agreeable mouth, auburn hair, and blue plans seldom received their full execution. She was I. 
* eyes arched with black and thick eye brows. Her continually carried away by some new passion, to 3 


physiognomy,” says one of her biographers, „ was 
not deficient in expression ; but that expression never 
discovered what was passing in the soul of Catharine, 
or rather it served her better to disguise it. Dissi- 
mulation, indeed, was the occupation of her life. She 
had been early practised in its arts, and she gained 
the favour of her people more by her hypocritical 
devotion, than by any other action of her reign. 
Though an infidel in principle, and a disciple of the 
new philosophy; though she often expressed her 
contempt for the doctrines and ceremonies of the na- 
tional religion, and even held its ministers in abhor- 
rence, yet she sometimes condescended to enter into 
its most childish superstitions. She not only attend- 
ed the churches during public worship, and prayed 
with all the semblance of a sincere and fervent piety, 
but she was punctual in the most superstitious prac- 
tiees of the Greek religion. On her journey to Mos- 
cow in 1775, she carried with her a great number 
of little figures of saints, which she distributed in 
churches and chapels on the road; and even per- 
formed a pilgrimage with all her court, to a convent 
situated about 40 versts from that city, walking on 
foot the whole way. The garb of religion was assu- 
med by her merely for purposes of policy, in order to 
gain the affections, or to attract the reverence of 
the ignorant multitude. In private, she was destitute 
both of its influence and its spirit. In the.midst ofa 
licentious court, she herself was the most licentious. 
After the death of Peter III., she would never cub- 
mit to the authority of a husband, though.repeatedly 
solicited both by Orlof and Potemkin; but chose ra- 
ther to indulge herself in all the variety of unrestrain- 
ed wantonness. Whenever she cast her eyes upon 
one of her subjects with whom she wished to exalt to 
the situation of favourite, she. immediately created 
him her general aid-de-camp, that he might accom- 
pany her every where without reproach. or. observa- 
tion; and appointed him an apartment in the palace, 
which apartment communicated with that of the em- 
press by a private passage. He was then given to 
understand, that, if he wished to retain her favour, 
he must not converse familiarly with any other wo- 
man, or leave the palace without express permission, 
When the favourite had rendered himself obnoxious. 
or had lost the power of pleasing, he received orders 
to travel; but his dismissal was accompanied with a 
suitable recompence, which, in general, corresponded 
with the time he had served her majesty. During 
her reign, twelve persons had been Siotingguiabied by 
this high honour, upon whom she bestowed in lands, 
money, jewels, &c. to the value of above 88,000,000 
of rubles; and the estates which were given to the 
family of Orlof alone contained nearly 45,000 boors. 

The love of fame was another predominating feature 
in the character of Catharine. Whatever was likely to 
conduce to the advancement of her glory, was underta- 
ken with eagerness, and prosecuted with vigour, This 
passion, which in her degenerated into vanity, often led 
her to engage in unjust wars, from which no benefit was 
to be reaped either to the empire or herself, but the 
empty satisfaction of having conquered. It however 
also induced her to undertake many projects, both 
laudable in themselves and beneficial to her subjects: 


which all preceding ones gave place; and this conti- 
nued only until some other idea of stronger influence 
was started. Every thing was begun with great 
pomp, but was soon forgotten, so that at her death, 
the monuments of her reign are said to have resem- 
bled so many wrecks and dilapidations : colleges, co- 
lonies, education, establishments, manufactories, hos- 
pitals, canals, towns, fortresses, &c. all had been be- 
gun, but all were given up before they were finish- 
ed. This weakness of Catharine’s drew a most sa- 
tirical remark from the emperor Joseph II. When 
travelling in the Crimea, he was invited by the em- 
press to place the second stone of the town of Eka- 
paw of which she herself, with great parade, 
had laid the first; and on his return he said, “I have 
finished in a single day a very important business with 
the empress of Russia, she has laid the first stone of 
a city, and I have laid the last. Her vanity led 
her even to aspire to literary fame, and to rival the 


reputation which Frederick of Prussia had obtained by. 


his writings. She wrote her celebrated “ Instruc- 
tions for a Code of Laws,“ copies of which were 
sent to several of the sovereigns of Europe for their 
approbation ; some dramatic pieces, which were act- 
ed and admired at the Hermitage; and several moral 
tales and allegories for the instruction of her children, 
But these were praised rather on account of the hand 
that wrote them, than for their merit ; and the best 
of all her writings are her Letters to Voltaire, which. 
are indeed much more insert than those of the 
old philosophical courtier himself. 

With all her failings, however, Catharine. possessed 
many noble qualities, which shed a lustre over her 
reign, and which will be long remembered by her 
country. The murder of her husband, and the but - 
cheries of Ismail and Warsaw, were the crimes of her 
station, not of her heart. The one, as she had usurp- 
ed a throne, was necessary for her own safety and 
the continuance of her power; the others arose from 
the bloody dispositions of the Russian soldiery. Ca- 
tharine was naturally humaue and generous, of most 
engaging manners, and was never known to be immo- 
derately transported with passion. Her criminal 
laws breathe a spirit of mildness, worthy the imita - 
tion of more civilized nations; and during her long 


reign a sentence of death was extremely rare. Though 


possessed of absolute power, yet, in her “ Instruc- 
tions,“ she acknowledges no authority but that which 
was founded upon justice; and her whole plan was 
directed to the formation of a solid legislature, and 
to prevent the capricious injustice of a 
intrusted with the administration of the laws. Her 
spirit of toleration was truly admirable. At the com- 


mencement of her reign, she laid down a resolution, 


which she adhered to, without any. deviation, to the 


last day of her life, that no person should suffer in any 
respect on account of his religious opinions. Papist, 
eathen, could aspire to 


Calvinist, Mahometan, or 
any office in the state, civil or military, without any 
apprehension of his being rejected for his particular 
creed, . When once speaking of heretics, she said 
smiling, “Poor wretches, since we know that they 
are to suffer so much, and so long in the world to 
come, it is but reasonable that we sh uld endeavour 
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: 2 Tortitude, abilities and de- 
cision, that, though a foreigner and usurper, she 


in the midst of disaffection 
the boundaries of her em- 
pire, and made her vices be forgotten in her greatness, 
and her apparent regard for the public good. “ Her 
dex,“ gays one of her biographers, “ giving a bolder 
relief to the great qualities aT by her upon 
the throne, will place her above all comparison in 
history ; and we must recur to the fabulous ages of 
an Isis or a Semiramis, to find a woman who has ex- 
ecuted, or rather undertaken such daring projects.” 
Among these projects, however, her usurpation of 
Courland, and the partition of Poland, willever stand 
against her as monuments of her rapacious injustice, 
though they have been equalled in, later times, and 
may attempted to be 8 by the general prac - 
tice of nations, who, in their rage for conquest, are 
seldom guided by the principles of justice and good 
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atrice de 
Russie; Tooke’s Life of Catharine II; Coxe’s Tra- 
vels, vols. i. and iii; and Rulhiere, Histoire ou Anec- 
dotes sur la Revolution de Russie. (p) 
CATHARINE’S, Sz, an island on the coast of 
Brazil, situated in Long. 47° 37’ west, and between 27° 
19’ 10” and 27° 49“ of south latitude. It is about six 
miles broad in its narrowest part, and is separated 
m the continent a channel about 400 yards 


wide. The surface of this island is diversified with 


mountains, plains, and swamps. ‘The mountains of 
the interior, and the conical rocks which rise abrupt- 
i fromthe sea, are of Para granite. Close to 
the fort, on the left hand of the entrance to the har- 
bour, is a vein of grunstein in different states of de- 


composition, which ultimately changes into clay of a 
uality superior to that 5 is found in the valor , 
The island is covered with trees that are perpetually 


green, but from their being intermixed with briars 
and thorns, the forests are impassable, and are said 
to be infested with noxious. serpents. The houses 
are erected on the margin of the sea; and the sur- 
rounding woods, bomen in orange trees and aro- 
matic plants, yield a most delightful fragrance. 

The soil in the interior of the island, t ough rather 
humid, is surprisingly fertile; it consists chiefly. of a 


rich vegetable decomposition, and yields almost spon- 
— 


eously all sorts of fruits, vegetables, and grain. 
The cultivated lands are under considerable improve - 
ment. They were formerly covered with large trees; 
but as ae quantities have of late years been cut 
down for the purposes of shi Sgt» good timber 
is now scarce. Flax, from which the fishermen make 
their lines, nets, and cordage, grows here of a good 
quality. The produce of St Catharine’s consists in 
rice, maize, mandioca, coffee, oranges, lemons, ei- 
and guiacum, Sugar and in- 
quantities, and the potatoes 
are reckoned the finest in the world. 

The climate is healthful and serene, The preva- 
lent winds which are from the south-west and north- 
east, moderate the solstitial heats. The former pre- 


vail from September to March, and the latter from 


Aprilto August. The genial nature of the climate 
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is indicated by a profusion of the fincst flowers. The 
rose and the jessamine are in bloom all the year round. 
Myrtles are very common, and a beautiful variety of 
the passion flower is found in equalabundance. The 
principal animals are opossums, monkeys, and arma- 
dillos. The beautiful coral snake occurs among the 
numerous tribe of serpents; and the principal Sirds 
are, cranes, hawks, parrots, humming birds, and tou- 
cans. The sea — — a great variety of excellent 
fish, and so well is the market supplied, that a quan- 
tity sufficient to dine 12 persons may be had 
for a shilling. A large ox cost 8 piastres, (when La 
Perouse visited the island,) a hog of 150Ib. cost 4 
1 and turkies were sold for a piastre the pair. 
n 1804 the price of meat was about 14d. per pound, 
and poultry, eggs, and the finest vegetables, were 
both abundant and cheap. 

As the inhabitants require all the produce of the 
island for their own consumption, their trade is of 
course inconsiderable. Numerous coasting vessels 
from Bahia, Pernambuco, &c. bound for the La 
Plata, touch here; and the island is amply supplied 
with artisans of all descriptions. 

From the landing place, which is at the bottom of 
a verdant slope of about 500 yards, the town has a 
very beautiful appearance, and its fine cathedral ap- 
pears in the distance. The town consists of several 
streets. The houses, which have two or three sto- 
ties with boarded floors, are well built, and they are 
provided with neat gardens. The number of inhabi- 
tants is between five and six thousand. On entering 
the port of St Catharine’s by the north there are se- 
veral islands. On one of them, to the westward of 
the entrance, is the fort of Santa Cruz, the most con- 
siderable in the island, Off this fort, there is a safe 
anchorage for a fleet of ships of war, and ships of 
300 tons may enter the harbour. There are several 
watering places on the island. The fort of Santa 
Cruz is only a large enclosed battery, and is incapa- 
ble of making a regular defence. The garrison in 
1785 ee of 50 men, ill paid and clot Here 
are other four forts, Porto Groed, Ratones, Estreito, 
and Concepgão. 

The island of St Catharine's is divided into 4 pa- 
rishes, Ist, Nossa Senhora de Dereito; 2d, St An- 
tonio; $d, Laguno; and 4th, Riberon. The divi - 
sions on the opposite part of the coast, called Ist, St 
José; 2d, St Mipsis Nossa Senhora de Rosario, 
are under the jurisdiction of the governor of St Ca- 
tharine’s, who, in some instances, is subjeet to the go- 
vernment of Rio de Janeiro, and, in others, to the 
captaincy of St Paul’s. The inhabitants are in general 
hospitable and obliging to strangers. The ladies are 
handsome and lively, and are chiefly, employed in the 
manufacture of lace. 

The population of the island and of its dependen- 
cies on the opposite coast, amounts to about 30,000, 
See La Perouse's Voyage, vols. 1, and ii.; but espe- 
cially Mawe’s Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 


particularly in the Gold and Diamond Districts of 


that Country, by authority of the Prince Regent of 

Portugal. ondon, 1812. () 
CATHARTOCARPUS, a genus of plants of the 

class Decandria, and order Monogynia. See Bor- 

NY} page 221. 

CATHED RAG. See CIVIL. Arcurrecrorr. 

CATHETER. See Surgery. i. 
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CATHMANDU. See Knarmanpv. 
CATHOLICS, Romay. 
Hisrory, and Brirarn Inder. : 

CATILINA, L. Serarvs, a patrician of Rome, 
was descended of an old and respectable family. Nei: 
ther his father nor grandfather appear to have filled 
any public office, but several of his ancestors were 
men of talents and of consideration in the state. See 
Pliny, vii. 28. His great grandfather was prætor 
of the city in the year U. C. 553, and obtained great 
credit for his moderation and integrity. See Livy, 
I. xxx Ii. c. 27, 29, 31, and lib. iii. c. 21, 24. When 
Catiline first entered upon the stage of public life, 
the highest expectations were formed of his future 
eminence, and though his character was not free from 
all imputation of levity, vet his fellow citizens repo- 
sed with confidence on his ‘patriotism, and excused 
his excesses as the errors of unguarded youth. But 
in the discharge of the office of pretor, to which he 
was elected at the usual age, he shewed such com- 
plete want of principle, and such unbridled profliga- 
cy, that it was easy to foresee, in the conduct of the 
abandoned magistrate, the depravity of the future 
traitor. In the year after, he was sent as the pro- 
pretor to Africa. In this situation he governed with 
the utmost inhumanity, and, to feed his extravagance 
and debauchery, exacted immense contributions from 
the inhabitants. ‘The oppression of his administra- 
tion was so severely felt, that a deputation was sent 
from Africa to impeach him of eruelty and extor- 
tion. P But it seldom happened that the unhappy 
provinces, which suffered all the miseries of war, 
aggravated by the permanent and arbitrary despotism 
of capricious governors, could obtain redress by an 
appeal to Rome: (Cicero in Verr. passim.) The se- 
nate, conscious of their own injustice and rapacity, 
felt the inconsistency of punishing in others the crimes 
which they had themselves committed, and often 
made common cause with their officers against the 
wretched provinces. Catiline was acquitted, and no 
notice, in consequence of these proceedings, was taken 
of him, but to declare him incapable of standing can- 
didate that year for the consulship, because he had 
neglected to register his name. During this prose- 
cution, Catiline requested Cicero to be his counsel, 
who either was, or pretended to be, so much deceived 
regarding his real character, that he at first consent- 
ed, but, in consequence of the disclosure of some acts 
of villany, afterwards refused. f 

‘The excesses and prodigality of Catiline after his 
return from Africa involved him in much embarrass- 
ment; and it was from the pressure of pecuniary dis- 
tress, and the galling load of public infamy, that he 
first formed the design of enriching himself in the 
spoils and destruction of his country. Bold as sucha 
scheme was, and appalling one would have thought 
to every mind, however depraved and hardened, there 
were not wanting numbers in Rome, who, from their 
profligacy and despair, shrunk from no enterprises or 
enormities which could promise them any relief. 
Qui 0b.summam miseriam nullam deteriorem condi- 
tionem pertimescentes, dum turbare ac miscere omnia, 
in meliorum fortunas et opes impellebant veluti ad hosti- 


See ECCLESIASTICAL 
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un prœ dam.“ While he secured a sufficient number 
of these needy villains, whom gold could easily tempt, 
c unto a close exploit of death:?Catiline was not in- 
attentive to the arts by which he could gain adherent 
of more influence and importance. With this view, 
he drew around him many young men of family, by 
his attractive and fascinating manners, whom he led 
gradually on to vice, until he had ruined for ever 
their characters and their fortunes, and made them 
companions in profligacy. When, like the envenom- 
ed spider, he had entangled his victims irretrievably 
in his snares, and plunged them into the gulf of 
ruin, he proposed to them his plan of extricating 
themselves by the overthrow of their country, or the 
dreadful alternative of dying in the haunts of misery 
and vice, and exposed to the execration of every good 
and virtuous Roman. Their hesitation was not long; 
and thus were the materials of a mine laid, which had 
nearly exploded in the centre of Rome, and covered 


the world with its fragments. In the mean time Ca- 


tiline stood candidate for the consulship; backed with’ 
the powerful support of Crassus and Cesar. Among 
his competitors was M. Tullius Cicero, whose inte- 
grity and transcendant talents rendered him equally 
an object of hatred to every faction, and of admira- 
tion and confidence to the good and the wise. Some 
suspicions of Catiline’s designs having been surmised 
among the people, they took alarm, and chose Cicero. 
and Antonius consuls. The fury of Catiline on be- 
ing thus baffled in his attempt to retrieve his ruined 
fortune, broke out into ‘the most violent turbulence, 
and happily discovered to the Romans the character 
of this candidate for power and popularity. -The 
consuls and patricians were on their guard at the 
next election, and effectual measures were taken to 
prevent his success. Irritated by the vigour and 
opposition of Cicero, whose powerful mind disconcert- 
ed all his designs, and met him in every plot, he 
resolved to assassinate him and the other consul, on 
the day of election for the ensuing year. But the 
genius of Cicero still predominated; the plot ‘was 
discovered, and Catiline rejected with disgrace: 
His outrageous resentment precipitated him into 
open rebellion, and several armies of his partizans 
were collected in different parts of Italy. The event 
of this rash conspiracy, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, are so well known, and have been 
blazoned forth with such parade in every page of 
Cicero’s writings, that any detail of them here is 
wholly unnecessary. It is customary to represent, 
Catiline as a mere tool employed by Cæsar and 
Crassus to corrupt the people, and alienate them from 
their attachment to the established constitution, but 
whose impetuosity and ambition carried him to 
lengths to which these more wary politicians were 
unwilling, openly at least, to proceed. But in this 
opinion we cannot concur. The conduct and views 
of Catiline betrayed none of the artifices or subser- 
viency of an instrument of faction. He had no de- 
sign of advancing the interests of any party or poli- 
tical leader. His object was not to depress one party 
in order to raise another, but the destruction of all 
parties, and the general ruin and desolation of the state. 


+ Multe graves sententia (inquit Pedianus in Cic. Orat. in Tog. Candid.) in eo dicte sunt. 
+ Fenestella says, that Cicero did defend him; but this is a mistake, as Torquatus was his counsel. See Cicero Orat. pro Sylla. 
|| See the elegant work of Gravina De Ortu et Progressu Juris Civilis, lib. i, sect. 12, for a most nervous and eloquent de- 
scription of the blood-thirsty ferocious savageness of these hardened monsters. * ; 
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cane. | Of dhe character of Catiline in early life, and of 
™ the habits which drew him on to such a consumma- 
~~ tion of wickedness, it is much to be regretted that 


no full account has been transmitted to us. It would 
have been a most instructive moral lesson to mark 
the of such a man, and to witness the delu- 
sions and wickedness which inseosibly brought him 
into the rapid whirlpool of vice. Sallust mentions, 
in general terms, that he was a profligate almost when 
a boy, and was early hardenedin guilt. But the au- 
thority of Cicero, who says, that originally he had a 
good disposition, and evinced a strong desire of ho- 
nourable distinction, is on this point unimpeachable. 
* Habuit ille permulta non expressa signa sed adum- 
brata virtutum,’’? &c. But of the power and vigour 
of his talents; of his ardent and comprehensive mind, 
and of the dauntless and lofty intrepidity of his cha- 
racter, he has left too striking proofs to allow any 
slur to be thrown upon his abilities. Bold and fer- 
tile in invention, and of ‘invincible. perseverance and 
e in execution, he was well fitted. for the head 

of a faction. Yet the same qualities, kept under 
steady controul by reason and prudence, would have 
rendered him an ornament to his prt But he 
was naturally volatile; and his keenness of disposition 
led him to join with equal eagerness in the society of 
the virtuous or the profligate,—in the pursuits of vir- 
tue, or the indulgence of vice. Unaccustomed to re- 
gular restraint, his mind yielded easily to temptations ; 
and by a lamentable perversion of talents, he became 
the first in the career of licentiousness, as he had 
once been also in more becoming and worthy occu- 
tions. It was natural 8 a 5g ere eee 

y 80 strange a mixture of vicious and praiseworthy 
0 a combination of passion with the ta- 
fonts and energy that could: render it formidable, 
should prove dangerous to the liberty and. independ- 
ence of his country. But the actions of Catiline, let 
it be remembered, are preserved to us only in the 
treacherous and exaggerated statements of political 
adversaries ; and we ought to receive with caution 
the invectives with which his memory has been load- 
ed. At the period when his conspiracy was formed, 
the internal condition of Rome was such as to make 
almost any change preferable to her lifeless and de- 
er government. The people were corrupt and 
icentious ; more interested in the triumph of the fac- 
tions to which they Had attached themselves, than in 
securing the freedom, and promoting the welfare of 
their country. The energy and spirit of public vir- 
tue was palsied by the deadening influence of luxury ; 
and the public opinion, the firmest bulwark against 
the encroachments of tyranny, was now employed to 
buoy up the vices of party. Phe government was be- 
come a capricious . a few ambitious and in- 
triguing leaders, to whose power and influence the li- 
berty of the people was sacrificed, divided the state, 
and embroiled it in the miseries of civil dissensions, 
To the arrogance and struggles of these conflicting 
factions, the people submitted with abject acquies- 
cence; they even encouraged and strength the 
intrigues of party; and though a determined resist- 


ance might have crushed this many-headed monster, 
‘they seemed to consider that their hopes 


of liberty 
were gone, and thoughtlessly joined in raising the 


me which finally reduced them to subjection. 
nile such was the situation of Rome, we cannot 
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wonder that a man of ardent and enterprising talents 
should have seized the opportunity which er dis- 
aes state afforded of aiming at absolute power. 

Je Me 

* O or Unica, a celebrated Roman, was the 
great-grandson of Cato the Censor. At a very early 
period he was left an orphan, and, along with his bro- 
ther Cassio, and his sisters Porcia and Servilia, was 
brought up in the house of Livius Drusus, his mater- 
nal uncle, who at that time had great influence in thé 
administration of public affairs, He soon gave mark- 
ed indications of that firm, virtuous, and decided cha- 
racter, by which he was afterwards so much distin- 
gules. It appeared in his look, in his manner, in 
is conversation, and even in his amusements. Plu- 
tarch relates various anecdotes of his childhood, which 
shew how much the dispositions of the boy resem- 
bled those of the man. One of these particularly de- 
serves to be mentioned, When in his fourteenth year, 
he happened to bè in Sylla’s house, and seeing the 
heads of many illustrious persons carried out, aud the 
spectators sighing in secret at the bloody scene, he 
asked his preceptor, „Why somebody did not kill 
that man?? Because,“ said he, „they fear him 
more than they hate him.“ „Why then,” said Ca- 
to, * do you not give me a sword, that I may kill 
him, and deliver my country from slavery?” His 
austere manner of life led Cato to be partial to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, whose — . — he studied 
and embraced. He also devoted considerable atten- 


tion to popular eloquence, in which he became no 


mean proficient. In the servile war with Spartacus, 
he served as a volunteer, and gave such proofs of his 
military skill and courage, as to secure for himself 
the highest praises of the commander, and afterwards 
a tribune’s commission in the army sent into Mace- 
donia under the Prætor Rubrius. On being appoint- 
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ed to the office of quæstor, for the duties of Which 


he had prepared himself with great industry, he in- 
troduced a very thorough reform into that depart- 
ment, correcting with an unsparing hand the abuses 
which. had crept into it, —.—— those who had been 
guilty of introducing them, and putting the affairs of 
the treasury on a new and excellent footing. For his 
conduct.in this, he received great applause from the 
people. The office of tribune, which he filled in the 
consulship of Cicero, was equally honoured by bis 
integrity and public spirit. He obtained it in spite 
of very formidable opposition, by the assistance of 
men of honour and virtue, and he discharged its func. 
tions, in the midst of many difficulties, with credit to 
himself, satisfaction to the people, and advantage to 
the state. 2 

Cato took an early and conspicuous part in the pub- 
lictransactions of that most interesting and momentous 
period in the history of Rome. His whole conduct 
seems to have been actuated by a spirit of patriotism, 
He respected men in proportion to their solicitude 
for the general welfare. To those who were hostile 
or indifferent to the interests of the republic, he set 
himself in active and undaunted opposition; and for- 
got personal comfort, and the partialities of friendship, 
and every private consideration, when the interests of 
his country demanded his aid. To Cicero he gave 


his warm support; not yielding to him implicitly in 


every case, but defending the great principles and fea- 


tures of his administration, and openly bestowing up- 
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on him the title of Father of his Country, an eulo- 
gium of no mean value as pronounced by the stern 
and patriotic Cato. He shewed great zeal and cou- 
rage in attacking those who had joined in the conspi- 
racy, of which Catiline was the head, and succeeded, 
by his energy and his eloquence in the senate, in pro- 
curing the capital punishment of the conspirators. 
On this occasion, he boldly attacked Cæsar, who ar- 
gued for mild measures, and who himself was not al- 
together free from suspicion of being a partaker in 
the guilt of those for whom he pleaded. Fearing 
every thing that was bad to the commonwealth from 
the vast and unprincipled ambition of this extraordi- 
nary man, Cato regarded him with jealousy and dis- 
trust, and We him without ceremony and with- 
out intermission, in those projects by which he at- 
tempted to aggrandize himself at the expence of his 
country. After a variety of occurrences, in all of 
which Cato acted in the most disinterested manner, 
as well as with his characteristic boldness, the fate of 
Rome came to depend upon the issue of a contest be- 
tween Pompey and Cesar. Although he had dis- 
liked and opposed many of the proceedings of Pom- 
pey; although he had on some occasions met with 
very injurious treatment from him; and although the 
prospect of that civil war, which was now inevitable, 
filled him with sorrow ; yet, sensible that it was ne- 
cessary to take a decided part, and that the only hope 
which remained for the liberties of Rome, was to be 
derived from Pompey’s success, he attached himself 
to the cause of that general, and co-operated with 
him for the discomfiture and humiliation of Cæsar. 
The prudence of some parts of Cato’s conduct in 
this important crisis, may perhaps be disputed ; and 
it has even been suspected that his hostility to Cesar 
was partly produced by the personal injuries which 
he had received. But when it is recollected that the 
injuries alluded to were the effects of the profligacy 
of Cesar, who had debauched Cato’s sister; and 
that the difficulties which a man of real virtue had to 
struggle with in those corrupted times were neither 
few nor inconsiderable, the character of this patriot 
cannot suffer from such partial and feeble imputa- 
tions. After the fatal battle of Pharsalia, Cato re- 
tired into Africa with the forces under his command, 
expecting to meet with Pompey. Hearing of 
Pompey’s death, he marched into Lybia to join Sci- 
pio, which he accomplished after a painful and hazar- 
dous march in the midst of winter. Scipio acted 
rashly and foolishly: for though Cato, who remain- 
ed in Utica as governor of the town, strongly advi- 
sed him not to risk a general engagement, he despi- 
sed the advice, and was een overthrown. Cæ- 
sar advanced to Utica: „Strange!“ said Cato when 
he heard of his approach, “ it seems he takes us for 
men !”? Cato was determined not to fall into the 
conqueror's hands: and seeing no chance of escape, 
or of successful resistance if he should escape, he re- 
solved to fly to the last refuge of a Roman. Having 
demanded a sword, and read Plato’s dialogue on the 
immortality of the soul, he stabbed himself under the 
left breast. The physician attempted to sew up the 
wound, but Cato tore it open again, plucked out his 
bowels, and instantly expired. Czsar on receiving 
the intelligence of Cato’s death, is reported to have 
exclaimed, Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou 
couldest envy me the glory of saving thy life. Ca- 
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to was forty-eight years of age when he died. He Catoptrice , 


left a son and daughter. The former was worthless : 
the latter married Brutus who killed Cæsar, was 
trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, and died as 
her father had done, See Plutarch, Sallust, &c. () 

CATOPTRICS, from xarorzgoy speculum, and 
that from xarx and omroua:, I see, is that branch of 
optics which treats of the laws and properties of light, 
when reflected either from plane or curved surfaces. 
See the article Optics. (1) : 

CATTLE. See Acricutture, Inder. ) 

CATULLUS, Carus Vatertius, a celebrated 
Roman poet, was born at Verona, of a respectable 
family, probably about the year of Rome 667. His 
father, Valerius, appears to have been a man of some 
consideration in the commonwealth ; at least, it is 
certain that he enjoyed the friendship of Julius Cz- 
sar, who was in the habit of lodging at his house; 
when he happened to pass by the way of Verona, 
Although by no means in very opulent circumstan- 
ces, Catullus must have inherited a moderate for- 
tune; for he not only possessed a small villa at Ti- 
bur, whither he occasionally retired from the bustle. 
of a city life; but in the beautiful little poem, which 
he addressed to the peninsula of Sirmio, he speaks of 
that delightful spot as his hereditary property, and 
his home. 

He accompanied Memmius, the prætor, in his ex- 
pedition to Bithynia; from which, however, he tells 
us, neither he nor his comrades derived much emolu- 
ment or advantage : 


Id quod erat, mihi nec ipsi, 
Nec pretoribus esse, nec cohorti, 
Cur quisquam caput unctius referret.—X. 9, &c. 


In his progress to Bithynia, upon reaching Troas, 
he had the misfortune to lose his brother, whom, in 
several of his poems, he laments with great feeling 
and tenderness, ey 

Catullus usually resided at Rome, where he devo 
ted his time to literature, to society, and pleasure. 
His wit and genius recommended him to the compa- 
ny, and procured him the friendship of many of the 
most distinguished characters of his age and country, 
among whom were Manlius Torquatus, Cicero, Cal- 
vus, an orator and poet, Cornelius Nepos, te whom 
he dedicated his poems, Asinius Pollio, Lucretius 
the poet, and several other persons of no mean repu- 
tation. His mistress, whose real name was Clodia, 
was celebrated by him under the name of Lesbia, 
probably from Lesbos, the birth-place of Sappho, 
This lady, to whom he appears to have been much 
attached, became, as he himself informs us in one of 
his poems, not in the most delicate terms, a common 
prostitute. 

Catullus was a man of learning, according to the 
notions of his age, having acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek language, from which he trans- 
lated two of his most beautiful poems,—the one from 
Sappho, and the other from Callimachus, Hence, 
he came to be distinguished by contemporary wri- 
ters by the epithet doctus. The precise date of his 
death is uncertain ; but that event is generally belie- 
ved to have taken place about.the fortieth year of his 


age. ; 
A considerable proportion of the poems of Catul- 
Jus consists of verses written upon amatory subjects, 
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are dis to every reader of chaste 

ings, by the most sive indelicacy. The gross- 
ness which these productions has been a- 
scribed, in t measure, to the influence of the 


depraved taste of the times, in which compositions 

of this nature were not merely tolerated, but highly 
relished ; and Catullus himself endeavours to exte- 
nuate his offences against decency, by stevens that 
the morals of a poet ought to be irreproachable, but 
that his verses need not be pure. 


Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est.—XVI. 5, 


» Such a distinction, which is but too often attempt- 
ed to be drawn by 2 we conceive to be 
altogether inadmissible. at a good man writes 
ought to flow from the same principle with what he 
does; and if any one countenances, or disseminates 
vice or indecency by his writings, it is something 
worse than absurd to attempt to justify himself by 
an a to the purity of his conduct, Nor can 
we allow the gross taste of the times in which he 
lives to constitute a legitimate apology for the ob- 
scenity of an individual writer. It ought to be the 
study of every virtuous man to preserve himself free 
from the contagion of licentious example; and this 
is a duty, if ible, still more 3 upon an 
author, who labours not only for the age in which 
he lives, but for posterity; and whose writings, 
therefore, may have no trivial influence on the opi- 
nions and moral conduct of remote generations. Be 
sides, we know that other authors, nearly of the same 
with Catullus, preserved, in general, throughout 
ir works, a purity of principle and decency of ex- 
ression, which entitle them to the praise of virtue, 
as well as of genius. 


Catullus also wrote bitter satirical invectives against. 


those whose conduct incurred his disapprobation. In 
some of his pieces of this description, he severely at- 
tacked the character of Julius Cesar, under the name 
of Romulus. This extraordinary person, whose pri- 
vate life laid him sufficiently open to censure, could 
not fail to be incensed at seeing himself thus exposed 
to public view in an unfavourable light ; but the poet 
having afterwards made an apology, Cesar generous- 
ly forgave him, and lived with him on the same friend- 
ly footing as he had previously done. Most of these 
epigrammatic effusions are com in iambic and 

æcian verse of eleven syllables, called versus hen- 
decasyllabi ; and are remarkable chiefly for their poig- 
nant severity and licentious indelicacy. 

The poems of Catullus were highly esteemed by 
the ancients, several of whom of the author 
and his works in terms of respect and admiration. 
Indeed, if we select from among the number of his 
productions, such as are free from indelicate allu- 
sions and obscene meg. F we shall find much that 
deserves to be admired. He has a sweetness and clas- 
sical propriety of expression, a tenderness and play- 
ful simplicity, which must render his verses. interest- 
ing to every reader of taste and feeling. 

The principal editions of the poems of Catullus, 
according to Bayle, are those of Gealiger and of Pas- 
serat. The oldest edition is probably that of Venice, 
1488, with the comments of Anthony Parthenius. 
There are also the edition of Grævius, Teeth, 1680, 
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in 8 vo. with the entire notes of a great number of 
commentators; that of Isaac Vossius, Lond. 1684, 
in Ato, with a very learned commentary; the Vario- 
rum edition of Frankfort, 1621, by John Gebhard, 
with the very ample index of Tuscanilla; the edition 
of Vulpius, 1710, 4to.; of Mattaire, 1715, 12mo. 
and in the Poetarum; of Silvius, in usum 
Delphini, Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 4to.; the Cambridge 
edition, 1702, 4to.; and Baskerville’s, Birmingham, 
1772, 4to. An English translation in verse, with 
the Latin text and notes, was published in 1795.— 
Fabric. Bib. Lat. tit. i. c. 5. p. 60, Kc. ; Bayle’s 
Hist. and Crit. Dict. and Adam's Classic. Bios. 


z) 
CATURUS, a genus of plants of the class Dic - 
cia, and order Triandria. See Botany, p. 334. 

CAVAN, an inland county in the province of 
Ulster, Ireland, situated midway between the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the Irish Sea, from the shores of 
which its eastern and western extremities are each 
distant about 14 miles. It is bounded by the coun- 
ty of Fermanagh on the north; * Monaghan on 
the north-east and east ; by Meath, West Meath, and 
Longford on the south; and by Leitrim on the west. 
Its greatest length, from east to west, is about 51 
English miles ; and its greatest breadth, from north 
to south, 28 miles. Its area contains 758 square 
miles. The whole county is covered with hills, of 
which none rise to any remarkable height, though 
Sliebh- Russel, and the mountains of Bally nageeragh, 
strongly mark its northern and western — ; 

and Bruce Hill is a striking object in its southern 
extremity. The waters which issue from the lakes 
in West Meath flow through this county ; and, ex- 
panding in some places into small lakes, retaining in 
others the appearance of rivers, form many pictu- 
resque and beautiful scenes. Cavan can scarcely be 
regarded, however, as a desirable place of residence. 
Its climate, though salubrious, is boisterous, cold, 
and uncomfortable ; except on a few gentlemen’s 
seats, it is sheltered by no furests or tations ; 
and though its interior is adorned by lakes of t 
extent and beauty, in many places, particularly to 
the north and west, it is bleak, dreary, and exposed. 
The soil is in general poor, and though almost the 
whole of it is under tillage, yet the wretched system 
of agriculture which prevails here contributes but 
little to its improvement. It is chiefly occupied by 
manufacturers, who rent small farms, seldom exceed- 
ing 20 acres; and whose principal object is to raise 
a sufficient quantity of oats and potatoes for the sup- 
port of their families, with small crops of flax, to 

ive employment to their women. The average va- 
of land is from 26s. to 30s. the acre. 

The manufactures of Cavan make it a populous 
and flourishing county, and will in time contribute 
materially to the improvement of its agriculture. 
The fabric for which it is most celebrated. is a thin 
linen, for the most part 7 Sths wide. The average 

sale of linen, manufactured in this county, is estima- 
ted at about L. 100,000 per annum. Of late, how- 
ever, the superior — for cotton goods has in- 
duced the manufacturers of Cavan to direct much of 
their attention to the weaving of muslins. 

This county is stated by Mr Wakefield to contain 
at least 6000 freeholders, one half of whom neglect 
to enrol their names. It sends two members to par- 
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liament ; and as 700 of the enrolled freeholders are 
under the Earl of Farnham, and 300 under his cousin 
Colonel Barry, the Earl commands the return of one 
of the members: the other is independent, but the 
Protestant interest prevails in his election. By the 
latest return of the population of this country, it ap- 
peared that there were 20,808 persons capable of 
serving in the militia. A census, taken in 1797, states 
the number of houses at 18,056, from which, allow- 
ing five to each house, we may estimate the popula- 
tion at 90,280 souls. The proportion of Catholics 
to Protestants is as five to one; but as there is only 
one Catholic gentleman who possesses any extent of 
landed property, and as the Catholic tenantry are 
completely under the controul of their Protestant 
landlords, they have here no political interest, and 
the Protestant gentry are decidedly hostile to their 
claims. 

In Cavan, as in most of the counties of Ireland, 
education is deplorably neglected. By a charter of 
Charles I., 570 acres were assigned as a fund for a 
school in Cavan; but by a survey, published in 1805, 
it appears that this school had then not a single 
boarder, nor is there any number of day-scholars 
mentioned. The Cavan militia has a regimental 
school, the regulations of which appear well calcula- 


ted to promote their object. What private oppor- 
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tunities the county may afford for the education of 
its youth, we have not been able to ascertain. 

This county contains 30 parishes, of which 26, 
with 24 churches, are in the diocese of Kilmore, 
three in the diocese of Ardagh, and one ‘in that of 
Meath. It was formerly called East Breffney, and 
sometimes O’Reily’s county, from the Irish famil} 
which possessed it. It was forfeited at the beginning 
of the reign of James I.; and a great proportion of 
it is still in possession of the descendants of those 


settlers to whom he allotted it. See Wakefield’s Ac» 


count of Ireland, Statistical and Political, 1812; 
Sir Charles Coote’s Statistical Account of Cavan ; 
and Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland. () 
CAVAN, the assize town of the above county, 
is a post and market town, but is in no other respect 
of any importance. Previous to the act of Union, it 
sent two members to parliament, but now has not 
the privilege of returning one. N. Lat. 54°, W. 
Long. 7 16“. () ö ey 
CAUCALIS, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 
p. 163. 6 
CAVANILLA, a genus of plants of the class 
Diceciay and order Tetrandria. See Borany, p. 
335. : ; 
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Caucasus, one of the 41 governments into which 
the Russian empire is divided. This government is 
subdivided into two provinces ; Astracan, and ano- 
ther known by the same name as that of the govern- 
ment. Within the latter of these provinces is com- 


prised the Cuban, and all the districts to the east and 


south, now in the possession of Russia, between the 
rivers Don and the Cuban, and between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, extending as far as the confines 
of Georgia, and which is constantly receiving new 
accessions, in consequence of the reduction snd sub- 
mission of the wandering hordes. The same name 
of Caucasus is the common appellation by which 
the whole of the great ridge of mountains is dis- 


‘tinguished that stretches between the Caspian and 


€aucasian 
mountains. 


the Black Seas; and it is also the name of the very 
high mountain which constitutes the principal sum- 
mit in this great and extensive ridge. 

The Caucasian mountains are the most distinguish- 
ing feature in the region in which they are situated. 
They stretch from the mouth of the river Cuban in 
the north-west, to the outlet of the river Kur, into 
the Caspian Sea, in the south-east. There seems 


reason to believe, that a connected chain extends also 


from this ridge of mountains in a south-western di- 


‘rection, to the vicinity of the bay of Scanderoon, as 


trace their junction. 


at the other extremity of it other chains branch out 
into Persia, which they pervade from north- west to 
south-east. These latter ridges terminate in the de- 


zerts of the south eastern part of that country, or at 


least are so imperfectly connected with the moun- 
tains of Hindoo-Koh, that it would be difficult to 
Much less can they be con- 
sidered. as an extension of Mount Taurus, which ter- 


ward till it 


minates at the Euphrates, and the deserts of Alge- 
zira. In this matter, therefore, the ancients judged 
erroneously, who regarded the principal chain of these 
mountains as a continuation only of mount Taurus, 
at the same time giving the name of Antitaurus to 
the connected branch already mentioned, extending 
from them towards the south-west. The chief no- 
tices as-to other particulars relative to the Cauca- 
sian mountains, which occur in the works of the 
ancient writers, are as follow: By Strabo, they are 
represented as extending from the Euxine to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and including, as within a wall, the isthmus 
that separated these seas. ‘Towards the south they 
had Albania and Iberia ; on the north the level coun- 
try of the Sarmate ; and they abounded with vari- 
ous kinds of trees, some of which were used in the 
construction of ships. According to Herodotus, the 
commencement of this range of mountains was from 
the territory of Colchis, whence it proceeded on- 

18 a boundary to the northern part 
of the Caspian Sea. This writer mentions also two 
passages in these mountains, of which, he says, that 


the Scythians and the Cimmerians availed themselves 


in their incursions into Upper and Minor Asia. Pro- 
copius takes notice of the same defiles, which he re- 
presents as situated in the eastern limit of the moun- 
tains, and to have been called by the names, the one 
of the Caspian way, the other of the Caucasian way. 
He adverts also to the use to which these defiles. had 
been made subservient, in furnishing a road for the 
Huns at the times when they invaded the territories 
of the Persians and the Romans. The same defiles 
are mentioned, and in a somewhat similar way, by 
Pliny, Tacitus, and Lucan, The first of these writ- 
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according to others of $00, different nations, who 
spoke various languages, and subsisted upon the 
flesh of wild beasts, fruit, and milk, having, on ac- 


mediately adjoining to these, both on the northern 
and — — 3 mountains of slate. Farther 
on are hills of limestone or chalk, which terminate in 
sandhills. The main mountain, or rather the high 
Fi of the main mountain, from which the whole 
declines and sinks towards the two seas, seemed to 
Guldenstadt to be not more than from five to seven 
versts in breadth. This he describes as a granitic 
stratum, consistin mostly of a line of mounts, of a 
truly Alpine heig t, which, by reason of their lo. 
cal elevation, particularly in some open fissures, con- 
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sass.” ers takes notice of a project which it seems Seleucus sides, measured from north to south, or right across, Caucasus 
bal Nicator had formed, of joining the Euxine and Cas- he reckons, on an average, to be 70 versts; and the “vy 
pian seas by a wall. This project, it is said, was ex- north side, he observes, is visibly steeper or higher 
33 8 under Antiochus Soter, or Antiochus Theus, than the southern, as it declines in a far narrower or 
but the wall sunk into ruin after the fall of the Se- smaller breadth, or rather only sinks down towards 
leucide. It is upon the mountain of Caucasus that one part. The limestone mountains mentioned, run 
* the ancient mythologists report that Prometheus was in a flat clayey field, of 20 miles in breadth, gradu- 
. bound as a punishment for his crime of having stolen ally declining till they end in a promontory 10 miles 
1 fire from heaven; in which state of durance, they broad, ee almost wholly of sandstone, and 
add, he remained till released by Hercules. Strabo, that again runs out afresh in a clayey plane about eight 
and some other historians, relate, that the rivers of miles broad, in which there occur numerous sand- 
this mountain brought down gold-sand, which it was stone hills. In this plain there abound common salt and 
usual to collect in sheep-skins. And it is stated by natron, and in the promontory, and its continuations, 
different writers, that even at those early periods, there are found sulphur, yk pple warm sul- 
* the inhabitants of these mountainous regions were phureous springs, iron stone, vitriol, petroleum, rock - 
* very numerous, consisting, according to some, of 70, salt sources, nitrous salts, bitter salts, magnesia, vi- 


triolata, alum, selenite, &c.; also some petrifactions, 
chiefly in flint. 


Specimens of lead and copper are 
rarely seen in the 


romontory, but often in the 


= count of their uncultivated and savage manuers, no higher mountains, he slate of this district con- 
intercourse with one another. tains alum. There appears in it also ceruse of lead, 
_ General Of the whole range of the Caucasian mountains, in which there occurs silver and copper pyrites, in 
aspect. extending in the manner that has been already deli- courses of quartz and spar. Courses of b yglantz 
neated, from west to east, or rather in a direction be- are seen in particular situations, likewise other 
‘ tween north-west and south-east from the Euxine to lead ores, and various ores of other kinds. In the 
the Caspian, the length is stated to be about 350 or upper regions, it is remarked that the river Hip- 
° 400 English miles. As they approach the seas on each pus, in ia, yields gold; that the mountains in 
a side, these hills decline very much in height. Through- these parts are very rich in minerals, and that the 
out the range, where the elevation is greatest, there gold mines at Cumana were wrought by the Romans. 
is a tract, of about five miles in breadth, which is he mountains on the Kura, especially in the district 
covered with eternal ice. The breadth of the whole of Azghur, likewise contain very rich ores, and in 
chain on the northern declivity, extends at most to the plains adjacent to that river, there are found fine 
50 miles, and runs along on the prodigious northern — * coal, and warm springs. In the mountains 
in which, taken in the quadrature, measures 1000 bordering on the Terek, as far as the village Steph- 
nglish miles, being bounded on the east by the Si- antzminda, there occur lead, silver, and iron ore. In 
berian, and on the west by the Valakhian mountains, the Georgian province Somghetia, rich silver and iron 
To the northward and southward of this tract of ore, marble, and jasper, are met with; in the circle 
mountainous ground, the country, in all directions, is of Quoetsh, copper ore; in the principality of Tam- 
generally flat and level. The Marshal Von Bieberstein, blut, rich lead, silver, and gold mines; in the prin- 
who remained in these regions a considerable time, and cipality of Lori, considerable copper. mines and good 
was at the greatest pains to ascertain precisely every mill-stones; in the principality of Unsular, rich cop- 
circumstance of consequence concerning them, states per-mines; in the parts about Akdale, gold, silver, 
the extent of the Caucasus in length, from its wes- and copper; and in the province of Albania, marble 
tern extremity at Gheke to Targhu, to be 95 Ger- and alabaster, iron, warm baths, petroleum, and rock 
man miles ; its breadth, on the side adjoining the Cas- salt. Thus it appears that, in the highest points, 
ian Sea, to be 53; in the middle, where the river the Caucasian chain of mountains is cove with 
Terek to the north, and Arakui to the south, form snow and ice; and that this chain having its highest, 
a division between its eastern aud western parts, 96; middle, and fore- mountains or promontories, the sides 
and on the western side, along the Porta Cumana, a of it generally are very rich in minerals; and, pro- 
celebrated pass, 150 miles. ihe icy ridges of this bably, in those parts which are now added to the 
mountainous tract, and indeed its ridges in general at Russian empire, contain a treasure of the precious 
Minera- their highest points, consist usually of granite. Im- metals. The elevation of this ridge is, on the whole, 


very considerable, and many of the rocky parts are 
extremely steep and prominent. 

Professor Pallas, in his observations during a jour- 
ney along these mountains, takes notice somewhat 
particularly of three of them that occur, two in the 
immediate vicinity of each other, and the third at a 

reater distance, and which rising one above another 
in height and importance, may be considered to 
exhibit specimens of the principal altitudes that oc- 
cur in this tract, as the account of them may be 
of use towards giving a more accurate idea of the 


tain everlasting snow and ice, generally exhibit bald 
rock, without any covering of earth or plants and 
trees, and in some parts pierce into the clouds. The 
extension of this principal ridge towards the two 


conformation and aspect of the range of country. 
The lowest of those heights to which 1 has had oc- Mountains 
casion to advert, is the Metshuka, situated, he re- of Metehu- 


marks, on the common and extensive basis of the ka. 
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Caucasus. Beshtau and its adjacent hills. This mountain bor- 


— 


Mountain 
of Besh- 
tau. 


ders on the Podkuma, about 5 versts north-west be- 
low Constantinogorsk. It is a calcareous mass of 
considerable extent, and in a conical form. It is 
richly covered with wood, and it at a more than 
one-third part the height of the lofty zeshtau. It 
consists of a greyish, firm, calcareous mineral, with- 
out petrifactions, not unlike the hornstone, and which 
is disposed in tolerably thick horizontal beds. It 
has an appendage on the anterior side, consisting of 
a species of tophus, and in the centre of its summit 
there is a deep cleft like a valley, overgrown with 
wood. From the foot of the mountain a steep and 
narrow ridge, consisting of an uncommonly beautiful 
white tophus, extends along the low country of the 
Podkuma to the west, and in a curved direction 
towards the north-west, not unlike a promontory. 
This ridge divides itself at the western extremity in- 
to two branches, one of which extends directly to 
the west, runs nearer to the river, is upwards of 200 
paces longer than the other, and appears to be a more 
ancient production of the sulphureous waters. The 
direction of the shorter branch is, so far as it extends, 
more north-westerly. They are both plentifully co- 
vered over, and ornamented with various kinds of 
rock and other plants. On the southern side of the 
whole ridge, there were observed here and there 
some as it were rounded projections of tophus, dis- 
posed in successive laminated strata, which appeared 
to owe their origin to small springs, or channels of 
lime-water impregnated with pie and some of 
which still continued to run while others were then in 
a dry state. These strata, as well as the whole 
mountain, decline abruptly towards the low country. 
The Beshtau, the next mountain, and next in eleva- 
tion to the one now described, is remarked, by the same 
writer, to be frequently enveloped in clouds to its very 
base, while the summit even appears to project over 


them. This mountain is situated on a level and very 


extensive eminence, rising much above the current of 
the rivers Kuma and Podkuma, together with several 
adjacent mountains, among which the Metshuka just 
noticed, is one of the nearest and most considerable. 
‘That eminence presents no species of rock, except 
the very ancient limestone which forms the whole of 
this mountainous tract, and has scarcely any petri- 
factions, It occupies the whole space between the 
two rivers, and produces no trees but those growin: 

on the four contiguous mountains. In the bck 
ground these are connected by what is called the As- 
ses’ Ridge, and form between them a large glen or 
valley ; from the midst of which, and the loftiest of 
the whole species, rises a fifth mountain, reaching the 
clouds with its summit. This is of a conical or rather 
‘angular form, and so narrow on its top, that scarcely 
ten persons have room to stand by each other. From 
that point, several narrow ridges extend towards the 
four adjacent mountains; to which circumstance the 
name is apparently owing, by which this mighty mass 
is designated of Beshtau, or the five mountains. Towards 
the top of the mountain the wood, which abounds on all 
or most of the adjacent hills, begins to decrease, and to 
degenerate into dwarf trees. Mingling with, or ri- 
sing above, these in respect of their position, there 
occur numerous shrubs chiefly of the beautiful kind ; 
the azalea pontica, which last are finally succeeded 


by the barren summit of the eminence. From the 
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top of the Metshuka, it is perceived that the moun- 
tainous tract which connects the Beshtau with the 
principal adjacent heights, appears to run chiefly in 
a direction with the stream of the river Kuma already 
mentioned, the eminences rising progressively as the 
extend towards the south-west, till they unite wit 


the Elburus, situated near to the sources of the river 
Cuban. 


* 


* 


* 
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The Elburus is the most distinguished of the emi- Mountain. 
nences that seems to have attracted the attention of of Elburus; 


Professor Pallas in this quarter. The account which 
he Bae of it and of the adjoining elevated ridges is 
as follows. “From Madshary,“ says he, “ we first 
descried the snowy mountains of the Caucasus. Du- 
ring the whole of this day’s journey, they appeared 
particularly distinct to us on account of the serenit 
of the air, and exhibited in their train a most magni- 
ficent spectacle. Besides the lofty and colossal El- 
burus, which towered above all the others, and as it 
were guarded the whole chain on its western extre- 
mity, there were four principal groups crowned with 
snow, which were particularly conspicuous by their 
irregular summits. The black mountains, or as they 
are usually called here Tshernye Gory, appeared at 
this distance like a regular wall which connected the 
snowy mountains that rose above it, while it formed 
their basis. The height of these black mountains is 
apparently equal to that of the Beshtau, though the 
latter is 150 versts distant from the former; and that 
part of the Elburus which is covered with snow ap- 
pears to be above double the height of the Beshtau, 
which, however, is much nearer the place whence we 
viewed those vast piles. The other groups of these 
snowy mountains appear to the eye one-third lower 
than the Elburus: the most conspicuous are the bro- 
ken mounts near the rise of the Aredon, and the sum- 
mits of Kasibek beyond the source of the Terek.“ 
In a note it is remarked, that the Elburus is not in- 
ferior, perhaps, to Mont Blanc. The different sur- 


, rounding tribes, it seems, distinguish it by different 


names. From what particular nation it has received 
the name of Elburus has not been ascertained. But 
in those parts it appears to have been pitched upon 
as a fit object with which to connect some of the no- 
tions of the prevailing superstition. It is considered 
as the residence of the king of the hobgoblins, dis- 
tinguished by the appellation Dshim Padishah : and 
in the vicissitudes of an unfortunate war, it serves as 
an asylum to the discomfited nations. The most con- 
siderable of the mountains, it is observed, which form 
a chain with the Elburus, are Ketshergan, Barma- 
mut, and Auar-setsh, which lie near the sources of 
the Kuma and Podkuma: between these and the 
Baksan there are, towards the east, Mount Urdi, and 
the mountains of Kandshall, as well as several others. 
Towards the north and east of the Beshtau, an ex- 
tensive plain presents itself to the eye, over which 
there is, in clear weather, a prospect even as far as 
Kislar and the Caspian Sea. . 

It has already been remarked, that the Caucasian 
mountains contain abundant stores of various valuable 
minerals. There is diffused in the same quarter a co- 
pee supply of other kinds of natural wealth, equal- 

deserving of attention. Many of the vales in 
this district are extremely fertile; and an abun- 
dance is everywhere within reach of some of the 
substances from which the most effectual aid may be 
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obtained towards exciting the principles of fertilit 
inherent naturally ina soll, or adding to those which 
thus even in their original state they possess. There 
are found here, in different quarters, arable land of 
an excellent quality, meadows, pastures, and extensive 
and valuable tracts of woodland; which last produce 
the finest forest-trees of various kinds, furnish an in- 
€xhaustible supply of fire-wood, and by affording pla- 
ces of refuge for a profusion of useful game, make 
amends for the inconvenience with which, indeed, al- 
so they are in some degree attended, of offering haunts 
to animals of prey. 
In the same tract of territory, several important ri- 
vers run in different directions; such as, on the Rus- 
sian side of the mountains, the Terek, the Cuban, and 
Kumma; on their southern quarter, by which they 
are connected with the Persian dominions, as well as 
more immediately with several other less considerable 
states, the Rian, the Kur, and the Aras. The whole 
region, too, is intersected in all its parts with a vast 
rofusion of minor streams tributary to these or other 
considerable rivers. 

Amongst the other divisions of their natural pro- 
ductions deserving of consideration, may be reckoned 
the mineral waters that have been discovered in some 
of the Caucasian, mountains. These occur chiefly 
upon or in the neighbourhood of the Metshuka, al- 
ready mentioned, and the immediately connected hills. 
The first of them that may be noticed, is acold spring, 
situated in the vicinity alluded to, and at the distance 
of 35 versts from the fortress of Constantinohor, to- 
wards the N. W. It has its origin in a kind of pit, 
between two rivers of fresh water, issuing from seve- 
ral crevices in the rocks. Thence the limpid mineral 
water rushes forth with a violent motion, continually 
ejecting large bubbles, together with a ferruginous 
brown and sleek sand, thus perfectly resembling cof- 
fee in a state of ebullition. Nhe violence with which 
this sand is forced to the surface is more or less con- 
siderable at different times, and frequently on immer- 
sing a glass a little way downwards, it may be taken 
out more than half full of it, but as it is immediately 
precipitated, the effervescent water then ap as 
clear as crystal; and even in the spring itself, the 
sand by its own weight falls to the bottom, so as not 
to be carried into the channel of the bason. The 
great mass of water that is sent forth from the exten- 
sive cavity through which immediately the fluid is 
brought into contact with the external air, having 
foamed about for some time, and thrown up its sprays 
in various directions, is finally e the hol - 
low chaunel mentioned, into one of the rivers by which 
it is surrounded in the form of a semicircle. Its junc- 


tion with this, and through it with the other body of 


water, though each of these be more considerable 
than itself, is yet attended with the remarkable effect, 
that the barbel and trout, which are very numerous 
in the upper parts of those streams, cannot exist in 
the places where they receive this mixture: an effect 
to be attributed, no doubt, to the remains of carbo- 
nic acid in this mineral water, and of which, in the 
upper parts of the spring where its force is more en- 
tire, the influence is such, that fish taken and plunged 
into it immediately float motionless on the surface, 
and recover but slowly when replaced in the water of 
the rivulets. 

The stream proceeding from the mineral source is 
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distinguished, in the language of some of the adjacent Caucasus. 
art zan, or Nar Tzana, which - 


tribes, by the name of 
name, after its junction with the contiguous rivulets, it 
communicates also to them, so that for some length in 
its course, the same continues to be the appellation of 
the whole body of these united waters. The spot 
whence primarily the Nartzan derives its origin is con- 
tained in a valley situated at the foot of lo y moun- 
tains of limestone, by two wee ridges of which de- 
scription the valley is nearly enclosed, while it is 
fronted by a third of greater elevation than either of 
the others. The source of the spring may perhaps 
be found to be in a horizontal line of sandstone be- 
low the calcareous strata of these surrounding moun- 
tains, and from which bed it is that it appears to 
convey with it the brown sand. ‘The traces of the 
actual existence in this quarter of such sandstone may 
be perceived in various places in the vicinity, as — 
as the fact legitimately inferred, from different con- 
siderations that will suggest themselves to the atten- 
tion of the careful observer. 

In addition to the principal source, the mineral wa- 
ter in question is transmitted also through several in- 
ferior veins of different sizes, some of which occur 
here and there in the shallow parts of the bason it- 
self. On plunging the hand into this water, no re- 
markable sensation of cold is felt; on the contrary, 
it seems in some veins to be luke warm, — 
during the cold air of the morning. It appears cold, 
however, when drunk, especially when the heat of 
the sun promotes its evaporation, and thus imparts to 
it a degree of freshness. If it be drunk while the 
body is heated, it has an effect on the stomach simi- 
lar to ice. The thermometer of Reaumur indicates in 
it a temperature of about 10 degrees when the at- 
mosphere is at 16. It stimulates the tongue with 
an agreeable acid taste resembling that of Selt- 
zer water, a quantity of the carbonic acid equal to 
that contained in the strongest of which waters it 
still continues to hold, notwithstanding its disposi- 


tion to part with a great proportion of that with 


which it is originally impregnated, and is in fact su- 
rsaturated. When recently and properly drawn, 
it has a briskness equal to that of the best Cham- 
gne wine; and if put up with due care for keeping, 
it will remain for any length of time fresh and clear, 
notwithstanding the magnesia contained in it. It 
effervesces with all kinds of wine, and in general 
may be drunk in any quantity at pleasure with- 
out danger. It has been examined by different 
persons capable of judging of its merits, and some 
of whom were sent purposely by government to 
ascertain its nature; when the result, it is said, 
proved it to be in reality possessed of medicinal vir- 
tue. It is reported evidently to refresh and invigo- 
rate the body insomuch as to have produced wonder- 
ful effects on several sick and debilitated persons. It 
is stated to be of the greatest efficacy in hemorrhoi- 
dal obstructions, after inveterate fevers, and the sub- 
sequent chronic complaints thence originating, as also 
in cases of the suppression of the menses, and similar 
indispositions which are frequently the forerunners 
of disease. There seems, moreover, reason to be- 
lieve, that if brought into more general use, so that 
its properties might become better known, it would 
be found serviceable also in various other maladies. 
For its remarkable briskness, the water of this mi- 
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Caucasus. neral spring seems to be indebted chiefly to the car- 


bonic acid, saturated with lime and magnesia, as well 
as to the salts which it holds in solution. When 
placed on a very gentle fire, it speedily boils with 
great agitation, immediately begins to grow turbid, 
and deposites a white sediment. From 16 pounds of 
water, the dry sediment obtained by evaporation 
weighed 2 drachms and 20 grains. This sediment 
loses, in the process of drying, about 7 grains, The 
result of the chemical analysis of it by M. Lovitz 
the academician, gave from 133 grains the following 
ingredients: Of muriate of magnesia, 1 grain; Glau- 
ber’s salt in a dry state, 46; vitriolated magnesia in 
ditto, 25; muriate of soda, 10; carbonate of lime, 
26; carbonate of magnesia, 10; carbonate of iron, 2; 
sulphate of lime 13. From 20 pounds ( cot 
weight) of the water, subjected to a similar analysis, 
the following were the ingredients obtained: Of car- 
bonic acid 580 cubic inches; of carbonate of lime, 
87 grains; of carbonate of magnesia, 122 grains; 


of carbonate of iron, 23; of sulphate of soda, 5373 


of sulphate of lime, 414; of sulphate of magnesia, 
27 Th; of muriate of soda, 2733 ; of muriate of mag- 
nesia, 234; of resinous extract, 2 

In the vicinity of the spring of Nartzan, and at dif- 
ferent elevations in the mountain Metshuka before 
described, there occur several important springs of hot 
sulphureous water. The first of these rises from the 
round extremity of the principal but shorter ridge al- 
ready mentioned, as constituting one part of a sort of 
continuation connected with that mountain. Near the 
source of the veins, by the contributions from which 
this spring is formed, a bath has been hewn in the 
tophus stone, and contiguous to it a small chamber 
has been built of wood for the use of bathers, At a 
quarter height in the mountain, in an open cleft, up- 


wards of a fathom broad and deep, by ten arshines 


in length, there is found another natural hot-bath of 
a temperature rather higher than that of the inferior 
spring: this extends into the rock of sandstone to- 
wards the east, is six feet wide, nearly ten fathoms 
long, and has a smooth vault not unlike an artificial 
grotto. This is the place resorted to by the Turco- 
man women for bathing, while their husbands make 
use of the lower bath. At still greater heights than 
these, and rising progressively one above another, 
there occurred three other springs of a similar de- 


scription and character with those just mentioned. 


With regard to the water of them all, the smell of 
the sulphur, perceptible at a considerable distance, 
the snow-white tophus stone, of a crystalline nature, 
which is here very frequent, and the flowers of 
sulphur precipitated in the channels of the de- 
scending water, are sufficient indications of its prin- 
cipal constituents. Even after it has run probably 
over the whole length of the tophus ridge, this water 
is yet inthe most distant springs hotter than the hand 
can bear, and causes the mercury to rise in the ther- 
mometer of Reaumur 573 degrees, or 162 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The abundant NaN sediment which 
it deposites, is at first, and continues for some time 
afterwards, as soft as pap, in which state it is used 
by the Circassians and other tribes, for whitening 
their houses. Ina bed of this substance, which is 
four or five inches thick, needles of the spath kind 
are gradually produced: and this crystallization be- 
comes more and more frequent, as well as compact, 
till at length the whole bed is converted into a heavy 


/ 


snow-white tophus, that exhibits pores and almost Caucasus. 


perpendicular needles in its fracture. This species 
of tophus is acted upon by the nitric acid, which 
causes a violent effervescence, so that the stone is 
completely and speedily dissolved : if exposed to fire, 
it discovers no perceptible trace of sulphur. Every 
pound of the sulphureous water last mentioned, con- 
tains upwards of 16 grains of a white earthy sedi- 
ment. The water itself has a slightly styptic, sweetish’ 
taste, and evidently contains a portion of alum, which’ 
renders it serviceable in diarrhœas and dysenteries, 
particularly when the first passages have previously 
been evacuated. In rheumatic pains, cutaneous erup- 
tions, and inveterate ulcers, it 1s of essential service, 
if used as a warm bath. Gouty and paralytic pa- 
tients have recovered by its use. But in intermit- 
tent fevers this bath ought not to be resorted to, as it 
is apt to occasion dangerous obstructions. . 

In 1801 an account was given by Mr Simpson, a 
chemist, of a warm spring discovered in the chain of 


the Caucasian mountains, five versts north-east from 


the fortress of Constantinohor, and forty from the 
first mentioned cold spring. It runs straight to- 
wards the west, down the steep declivity of a chalky, 
shelly, and curiously coloured mountain, falls from 
the height of forty-four yards, divides itself into 
small rivulets, and entirely disappears at the foot of 
the mountain. Another report was made during the 
same year, concerning the Caucasian mineral waters, 
by the general Obriezkow, in consequence of which 
Drs Hordinsky and Krushevitch, and Mr Skwent- 
zon, a chemist, were sent thither for the purpose of 
procuring such precise and satisfactory information 
respecting them as might serve to determine govern- 
ment whether any, — what steps ought to be adopt - 
ed with a view to turning them to useful account. 
At the same time, — Mr Skwentzon was 
employed in ascertaining the nature and the compo- 
sition of the two springs just alluded to, the medi- 
cal gentlemen applied themselves to discover their 
proper use and application, and in making practical 
experiments on different individuals of both sexes. 
The substance of their accounts, in some of the par- 
ticulars of which, it will be perceived, that they have 
been anticipated in the observations already intro- 
duced, is as follows: bt ae a 
The temperature of the hot spring, during the 
warmest parts of summer, is, in the evening, from 35 
to 37 degrees in Reaumur’s thermometer. The 
quantity of water discharged in three minutes and 15 
seconds, is 3580 lb., and its weight is equal to that 
of distilled water brought to the strength of a mine- 
ral water. -It has a smell of sulphur, and contains 
sulphuric and carbonic acid ; after the evaporation 
of 300 Mere till the vessel was quite dry, there 
remained 12 oz. 7 dr. and 35 grs. of solid matter. 
The water of this spring is good for curing erup- 
tions of the skin, intermittent agues, scorbutic, chro- 
nical and venereal diseases, dropsy, and long stand- 
ing rheumatisms. ; 
The cold spring, according also to Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer, has at all times 10 degrees of temperature. 
The weight of its water to that of distilled water, 
is in the proportion of 50 to 30. It is very trans- 
parent, has a sharp acrid taste, and a smell of carbonic 
acid, which substance enters into its composition ; after’ 
the evaporation of 400 pounds of it by boiling, there 
remained 9 oz. and 12 dr. of solid matter. ‘The ef- 
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gas, 80 gr.; of carbonate of lime, r. 
nate of magnesia, 17 do.; of n soda, 10177 


Persian, the Arabic, and the Tartarian. 


commixture with different foreign tribes. 


may be held to consist chiefly 
ö 7 ly of the primitive settlers, partly of colonies 
thos 
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fect of this water, whether drunk, or only applied 


externally, is very beneficial in chronical rheumatisms, 


in cases of general debility occasioned by venereal ex- 
eesses, in hemorrhoids, King's evil, ring-worms, pal- 
internal obstructions, and in all diseases where it 
necessary to stimulate and strengthen the action of 

* 


The composi on of this latter, or the cold spring 


„of Constantinohor, as found by Mr Skwentzon, is 


that which has been already given. In 20 lb. of the 


: 2 the warm spring, the ingredients, according 
to the N 0 


result of his analyses, are these ; of carbonic 
acid, 106} cubic inches; of sulphurised 2 
; of carbo- 


„; of sulphate of lime 312; of sulphat of magnesia, 
; of muriate of soda, 15654; of muriate of mag- 


. nesia, 14; of resinous extract, }. 


Mr Skwentzon having ascertained the principal 
component parts of the two springs in the Caucasian 


mountains, which chiefly engaged his attention, drew 


up and produced, upon his return home, a comparative 


table of their ingredients with those of other celebrated 


mineral waters; and government have spared no ex- 
nce in rendering them convenient places of resort. 
The mountainous regions of Caucasus have been, 


from time immemorial, and still are the habitation of 


bold aad valiant warriors, who have, with determined 
resolution, resisted the reiterated attacks of the Mon- 
gols, Arabs, Persians, Tartars, and Russians, and 
maintained, in a considerable degree, their freedom 


and independence. On the most elevated parts at 


the same time even of these vast ridges, and in vallies 
almost inaccessible, there is found, along with these, 
a singular mixture of small le of various de- 


nominations, differing from one another, most pro- 
bably in ori 


in as well as in language, but with 
respect to whom many of the circumstances that 


appear most curious and out of the common tract, 


do not easily admit of any tolerable explication. 


The distinct and appropriate languages spoken in 


this quarter, are said to be numerous, and to branch 


out into an incredible diversity of dialects, some 
of which. deviate so entirely from the known lan- 
f guages of Asia and Europe, as to admit, in no 


gree even of comparison with them; some are 
known languages, without auy foreign admixture, 


and there are others which seem to consist of a mix- 
ture of several known ancient languages, such, for 


example, as the old Georgian, the Mongolian, the 


It will be understood, from the circumstance of 


the languages just named having been introduced, 


more or less, among the inhabitants of the Cauca- 


ian mountains, that, though not subdued, the origi- 


nal inhabitants of those parts have not escaped all 
; n fact 
the population of these regions, 17 considered, 
mingled races, made 


e nations by whom, at different times, they 


have been more or less brought under subjection. 
From the difficulty, —— ascertainin se- 


Nee b L precise- 
ly the primitive stocks from which all the deserip- 
tions of persons that occur here, or rather the tribes 
or branches of tribes that constitute the population 
of those mountains, have been derived, it has been 
usual to comprise them all, with the exception of the 


vocabularies. 


tract of territory stretchin 
and westward of that mentioned. The sub- 


the Shapsikh, the Natukas 
* 


themselves Nr 
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obscurity, in consequence of some writers having ad- 
mit ted as many different races of people, as there 
are principal names of tribes and families. Guldenstadt 
is the first who had the merit of endeavouring to reduce 
the small scattered tribes which occur in these parts to 
certain classes, and of combining the names belong- 
ing to a particular tongue by collecting accurate 
Professor Pallas, 3 upon his 
plan, has given a pretty distinct and satisfactory ac- 
count of the nations inhabiting the northern parts of 
the Caucasus, to which nations, it is to be observed, 
he has chiefly confined his attention, as being those 
most intimately connected with Russia, and which, 
at different periods, had in a great measure acknow- 
ledged its sovereignty. 
he following are the tribes comprehended in his 
enumeration :—- 

I. The small Abasa, or Altikesek. Under this 
general designation are reckoned six subordinate divi- 
sions, viz. the Shantemir, the Klitsh, the Kesha, the 
Lou, the Bibert, the Dudaruk. The people of this 


tribe inhabit the country between the rivulet Ma- 
raukh and the river Podkuma, consequently occu- 
pying a part of the Turkish and part of the Russian 


rontiers, They do not submit to the government of 
princes, but are ruled severally by the elders of their 
subdivisions.. At a former period they were Chris- 


_tians, but their nobles now profess the Mahometan 


religion. Agriculture is not unknown amongst them, 


but they maintain themselves chiefly by the rearing 


of cattle, and they possess a beautiful breed of horses. 
2. The great Abasa, who occupy a considerable 
g generally to northward 


divisions comprehended under this appellation are 
the Beshilbai, the Barakai, the Tubi and Ubukh, 
or Natkhu- Kaitshians. 
ure and the rearing of cattle are a little at- 
to this tribe, 


tended to by some of those belongin 


but generally they are much neglected. The Besh- 


ilbai rear a. few ts and sheep, and pay great at- 
tention to the 8 of — 4 "The Noakes. 
sians cultivate a small quantity of rye, and occasion- 
ally keep hogs, animals rarely met with among the 
other nations inhabiting this country. The several di- 


visions of them are given to dissensions amongst them- 
_selves, and many of them devoting themselves to a 


predatory life, obtain by this means a hard-earned 
and precarious subsistence. 

3. The warlike nation of the Circassians inhabit 
principally the promontory of the Caucasus, extend- 
ing themselves also to the adjacent beautiful gine, 
from which they have expelled the ancient inhabi- 
tants, and subjected the greater part of them to their 
dominion. From the superior importance of this 
tribe, it has been usual, though improperly, to com- 
prise under the same appellation, several of the con · 


tiguous and less important tribes. But the > 


in strictness, thus designed, are those who inhabit the 
art of Caucasus, the Great and the Little 
Kabardia, the islands of the lower Cuban, and the 
southern bank of that river. They denominate 
„ 2. e. islanders; by the Russians 
scherkessiyand by the rest of Eu- 

given to them of Circassians. . 
7% 


they are called 
rope by the name here 
See Circassia. 


rgians, under the general denomination of the Caveasus. 
Mountain-Tartars.. This subject has been involved in 


’ 
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4. The Nagais, or the Tartars of the Cuban, who 


dwell among the Circassians, as well as in their vici- 
nity, and generally lead a pastoral life; they are the 
remainder of the Mongolian Tartars, formerly a 
s0werful people who, after the reign of Zengis- 
han, invaded and governed part of Asia as well as 
Europe, but have, during the last century, been so 
much reduced by the vicissitudes of war and their 
own turbulent conduct, that at present they scarcely 
deserve the name of a nation. They occur, however, 


in small numbers, in different parts of the region un- 


‘and the skins of wild animals. 


der consideration, and are subdivided into the foliow- 
ing principal branches; the Naurus, the Kassai, the 
Kaspolat, the Kantshak, the Mangut, or Mamsgut, 
the Gedissau, the Dshamboiluk, and the Gibshi- 
kul; they are a restless unsettled people, whose dis- 
position to robbery has been little reduced, notwith- 
standing the severity of the punishments to which 
they have been subjected. Their principal means of 
support are their flocks, though a little attention is 
also paid to agriculture, particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of millet. 

5. Several separated branches of the Nagais and 
Tartars, are scattered on the mountains of the Cau- 
casus, viz. the Kumyks, the Terekemes, the Karata. 
shais, and the Tshegems. These people are nearly in 
the same state of society with those previously mention- 
ed.—Christianity seems at one period to have made 
some progress amongst them. Theirattentionis chiefly 
directed to some branches of agriculture, to the 
rearing of their herds and flocks, or to the produce 
of honey. They turn also to some account others of 
their natural productions, such as iron, lead, nitre, 
One of the divisions 
of this people, the Tshegems, have received from 
some writers the name of Zekhi, fromthe analogy of 
which name it has been conjectured that they were 
originally Bohemian fugitives, : 

6. The Ossetes, or Ir, and according to their own 
denomination Rones, are a very peculiar people, who, 
having been compelled to retire to the interior parts 
of the high: mountains, have, for their boundary 


towards the north, the Caucasus, towards the west 


the river Urup, to the east the Terek, to the south 
west the river Rion, or Phasis of the ancients, and 
to the south east Aragva. The whole tribe is divi- 
ded into districts, or Kom, and villages or Kou. It 
is observed that the tongue peculiar to these people 
has many words in common with the Persian, Ger- 
man, and Sclavonic languages, as well as expressions 
analogous to the dialect of these nations. The 
Ossetes are a barbarous, redatory, and miserable 
race of men, who have always infested the public 
road leading to Georgia through the mountains 


which they inhabit. The two most populous and 


powerful of their districts are those of Dugor and of 
Durdugor. * 

7. The Lamur, Galgai or Ingushians, differ en- 
tirely from all other inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
in language, as well as in stature and in features. 
Their manner of pronouncing is as if their mouths 
were full of stones; they are said to be an honest 


and brave set of people, who maintain their indepen- 


dence, and are subject only to their elders or priests, 
by whom their religious sacrifices are perform- 
ed. They are almost the only nation inhabiting the 
Caucasus among whom the shield has been preserved 


* 
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as a part of their accoutrements. They are excellent co 
marksmen, but giving little attention either to agrie “"V""_ 


culture or the rearing of cattle, they are consequent- 
ly in a state of poverty; they live in the vicinity of 
the sources of the rivers Kumbelu and Sunsha, and 
extend their habitations along the high mountains 
to the eastern bank of the Terek, where they bors 
der on the Ossetines. The Karubulakes likewise 


border on the Ingushians towards the west, and on 


the Tshetshentzes towards the east. These three. 


last communities speak nearly the same language, : 


which is not known to have the least analogy to any 
other dialect except that spoken at Tushet: in re- 


spect of this similarity, the judicious Guldenstadt 


has thought fit to class them altogether under the 
common denomination of Mitzdshegis or Kesti, who 
appear to be the remainder of the true Alanians. 
They are by no means, however, of the same nation- 
al character—the T'shetshentzes, indeed, differing so 
radically from the Ingushians, as to be justly consi- 
dered the most turbulent, hostile, and predatory in- 
habitants of the mountains. . 

8. Of the Suani, like the last mentioned people, a 
race of mountaineers, the habitations on the southern 
basis of the Elburus, extend to the west as far as the 
source of the Engur; towards the south they bor- 
der on the ‘pe png? of Dadian, and the imeretian 
province of Odishi ; towards the east, on the source 
of the Tzenis-tzkale or horse river, the Hippus, un- 
doubtedly, of the ancients, They live dispersed in 
particular families, are great depredators, yet call 
themselves Christians; they pay some attention to 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle. Their princi- 
pal intercourse is with the provinces of Imeretia and 
Mingrelia. The amount of their population is not 
exactly known, but it appears not to be considerable. 

In the Caucasian’ mountains, besides the tribes 


which have thus been enumerated, there occur seve- 


ral others: the Lesgisians, who inhabit the province 


of Lesgistan, in the eastern Caucasus, between Kak- 
hetty and Daghestan ; they are divided into 27 stems, 
and are totally independent. The Taulintzians, who 


occupy the summits of the mountains, are also divi- 
ded into several petty tribes, and acknowledge the 
protection of Persia. The Amberlinians, who dwell 


in the vallies formed by the mountains of Ghilan, 


and, though they often change. their patron-sove- 
reign, have recently owned a subjection to the Per- 
sian monarch. Among the modern inhabitants of 
the environs of the Caucasus, may be also included 
those Kozaks of Russia, or other colonists, who have 
been recently settled along the banks of some of the 
principal rivers, chiefly those in the north, and who 
serve as a cordon to check the incursions of the na- 
tive predatory tribes. For an account of the Geor- 

ians or Grusinians, the most numerous and power- 
fal body of the inhabitants of these mountains, see 


the article GEORGIA. ; 


The appellation by which the whole of this moun- 
tainous range, the highest and most extensive in the 
northern part of Asia, is distinguished, that of Cau- 


casus is supposed to have been transmitted to the 


Greeks, in consequence of their intercourse with the 
Persians. In the language of this peo le, cau or 
coh signifies a mountain, whence, it is said, was form- 
ed coh cas, or the mountain of the Chasas, an ancient 
formidable tribe who inhabited — immense tract 
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tern emia of * to the 
of Persia, and probably as far as the Euxine 
ee Sei. Capiaid Wilford informe 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 455.) that the 

are often mentioned in the sacred books of 

the Hindoos. Their descendants still inhabit the 


dame e and continue to be called by the same 


e. ey belonged to the class of warriors, but 
they have been degraded, agreeably to the institutes 
f Menu, in consequence If their omission of the 


> holy rites, and of seeing no Bramins. Isidorus (Orig. 


1. 14. c. 28.) says, that Caucasus, in the eastern lan- 
guages, signifies white; and that a mountain close to 
it is called Casis by the Scythians, in whose Janguage 
it signifies snow and whiteness. See Pallas’s Travels 


© through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Em- 


pire inthe years 1793-4, vol. i. Tooke’s View of 
the Russian Empire, vol. i. Campenhausen's Tra- 
vels through several Provinces of the Russian Empire, 
&c.; and De Bieberstein’s Tableau des provinces bo- 
cident. de la Mer Caspienne, Petersburg, 1798. (x) 

CAVEAT. See Parent. 

CAVERNS. See Antiparos, Dersysurre, 
Isle of Sky, &c. 
~ CAVIAR, the name of a kind of food prepared 
from the roes of fish, and forming an important ar- 
ticle of Russian commerce. See the article CAsP1AN 
SEA. 

CAULINIA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
nœcia, and order Monandria. See Botany, p. 319. 

CAULIS. See Botany, p. 37. 

CAULOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Hexandria, and order Monogynia. See Bora- 


NV, p. 194. . 
CAUSATION. See Merapnysics. 

CAUsrIC. See Surgery. 

“CAUSTIC Curves. See Optics. N 
CAUSTIS, a genus of plants of the class Trian- 

dria, and order Monogynia. See Boraxv, p. 113, 


and Brown's Prodromus Plantarum Nov. Holland. 


Kc. p. 239. 
CAYENNE, or Frencn Guiana, a province of 


South America, situated between 13° and 53° N. 


Lat. and 51° and 543° W. Long. It is bounded on 
the west by Surinam, on the north and east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and to the southward by the Por- 
tuguese territories, whence, as far as its boundaries 
have been defined, it is separated by the course of 
the Oyapoco. ‘The extent of this province is com- 
uted to be 350 British miles in length, by 240 in 
readth. Its immediate limit cowards the west is 
the small river Amano, and on the east that called 
Aracara. 
The project of forming a settlement here was first 
entertained in the year 1635. A report had prevail- 
ed for some time before, that, in the interior parts of 
Guiana, there was a country known by the name of 
El Dorado, which contained immense riches in gold 
and precious stones, more than had been found even 
in Mexico and Peru. This fable having fired the 
imaginations of every nation in Europe, it is su 
sed that it was in quest of the ideal country which 
it brought into view that Sir Walter Raleigh pro- 
deeded on his last voyage. The French were not be- 
“hind their neighbours, in their endeavours to find out 
so desirable a country; and in the pro or in 
the result of the attempts set on foot for this pur- 
VOL. v. PART n. 
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pose, à substitute, however inadequate, was found Cayenne. 
57 ssion of a part of the 


the adventurers, in the 
province of Cayenne. Merchants of Rouen were 
the chief patrons of the scheme of colonising this 
province. The contempt for justice, which ap- 
peared in the conduct of the French, was here fatal 
to their interests. The native Indians, expelled from 
their lands, without even àn attempt at consent or 
purchase, robbed of their huts for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, deprived of the society and labour 
of their women by the seductions or violence of the 
whites, and often compelled to toil for their oppres- 
sors, conspired against the intruders, 8 the 
overnor, and greatly harassed and thinned the set- 
tlers. A new company was established; but unig 
tunately, the Abbé de Marivault, a man of great vir- 
tue, who had been a principal mover in this business, 
and who was to succeed to the office of governor, 
was drowned as he was stepping into his boat. Roi- 
ville, who was to have sustained the part of general, 
was assassinated during the passage. Those who ar- 
rived at Cayenne displayed there the same insubordi- 
nation and atrocity which had broke loose on ship- 
board. They quarrelled with each other, with the 
former settlers, and with the natives. Many died of 
wounds, more of the climate. The garrison desert- 
ed to the Dutch. The savages, roused by number- 
less provocations, fell upon the remainder, so that 
those who clung longest to their properties were ob- 
liged to fly, and thought themselves happy in being 
able to escape to one of the leeward islands in an 
open boat and two canoes. The settlement thus aban- 
doned, fell for a short time into the hands of the 
Dutch, but it was, in 1663, on the formation of a 
new company, wrested, through the vigorous inter- 
ference of the French government, out of their pos- 
session. In 1667, it was taken by the English, and 
again by the Dutch in 1676. Finally, it was resto- 
red to the French on the conclusion of a peace. Soon 
after this period, some pirates, laden with the spoils 
they had gathered in the South Seas, came and fixed 
their residence here, resolved to employ the treasures 
they had acquired in the cultivation of the lands. In 
1688, Ducasse, an able seaman, having arrived with 
some ships from France, proposed to those people 
the plundering of Surinam: They were, without 
much difficulty, induced to enter anew upon their 
early mode of life; and many of the other colonists 
tote part also with them in the expedition. It was 
however unfortunate ; some of the assailants fell in 
the attack, the rest were taken prisoners, and sent 
to the French Caribbee Islands, where they settled, 
—a loss which the colony did not afterwards reco- 
ver. Soon after the peace of 1763, the court of 
Versailles, influenced by the Duke of Choiseul, used 
vigorous endeavours to restore or to increase the im- 
portance of this province. For that purpose, 12,000 


men, engaged in France as labourers, were landed in 


the adjacent isle du Salset, and on the banks of the 
Kourou. But no habitation or proper provision ha- 
ving been prepared for this — of people, and 
arriying, as they did, at their places of destination in 
the commencement of the most rainy season of the 
year, when they could neither find subsistence nor 
employment, great numbers of them quickly fell vic- 
tims, as was then alleged, to the insalubrious cli- 
mate. A million sterling waguiselessly expended on 
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cayenne. this enterprize ;.and that prejudice which ought to tainous, in which respect it is distinguished from the Cayenne. 
hase attached to the manner of conducting the af- generality of the coast of Guiana, that is for the 


* 
fair having been transferred to the country, go- 


most part low, and covered with swamp-pines, a spe- 


vernment was prevented for a time from paying the cies of large trees which grow even in the sea, and 

least attention to it, and a number of Europeans and form forests at a considerable distance from the shore. 
inhabitants of the West Indian islands, who might The central parts are low and swampy, ay to: * 

‘otherwise have thought of doing so, were deterred continual inundations; the necessary means for the 


from settling in Guiana. The force of the mischie- 
vous prejudice alluded to, has however subsided by 
degrees ; and, from the peace of 1783 to the Revo- 
lution, the French government was meritoriously at- 
tentive, by the introduction of new articles of culti- 
vation, and by other means, to the improvement of 
this valuable district. 

The coast of Cayenne is generally low and marshy, 
and subject to inundations, from the number of rivers 
which rush down the mountains with great impetuo- 
sity. ‘The soil is in many parts uncommonly Ertüle, 
though in others it is dry, sandy, and soon exhausted. 
The productions are on the whole of an excellent qua- 
lity; and it is easy here to gain a subsistence. The 
Cayenne pepper is a noted artiele of the produce. This 
is the fruit of the capsicum baccatum, gathered when 
“ibe dried in the sun, then pounded and mixed with 
salt. It is sometimes baked with a small addition of 


flour; and the biscuit rasped into powder, is sent to 


Europe. Owing, at the same time, to the disposition 
of the inhabitants to indulge to excess in the use of 
this article, a considerable quantity of it is even al- 
ways imported from Peru. The subject to which 
the, colonists first directed their attention in this quar- 
ter, with a view to profit, was the arnotto. Thence, 
they proceeded to the culture of cotton, indigo, and 
sugar. ‘The coffee tree was brought from Surinam 
in 1721, by some deserters, who thus purchased their 
pardon. Cocoa was planted ten or twelve years after. 
Maize, cassia, and vanilla, have also succeeded, though 
not very conspicuously, at Cayenne. Several kinds 
of grapes have been lately introduced; and a wine 


prevention of which, it is much doubted whether the 
soil be good enough to justify putting in practice. 
All the productions of the neighbouring continent 
are supplied also by the island; but with this differ- 
ence, that the latter is as it were exhausted, and does 
not equally indemnify the planter for his trouble and 
expence. 
ly of the garrison, amounts to about 1000 or 1200 
whites, persons commonly of the lowest class, who 
are chained down as it were to the glebe of the co- 
lony, because their means will not allow them to emi- 
rate to other parts. They cultivate merely as much 
and as is requisite for their subsistence, obtainin 
from Europe in return for the part of their scanty 
produce which they can spare, wine, flour, clothing, 
and some other things of which chiefly they stand in 
need, The remoter continental lands are often fruit- 
ful in a very astonishing degree; yet as the produce 
of the soil, which is a kind of black sand, covering 
a loamy clay, and fit for making bricks, is not to be 
obtained without labour and expence, the culture of 
it has been much neglected. Several of the settlers, 
thinly scattered over vast deserts, and separated by 
impervious brakes and brambles, and, at the same 
time, surrounded by negroes, who threatened to en- 
danger their safety and peace, have relinquished cul- 
tivation altogether, confining themselves to the rear»: 


ing of cattle, which could be kept without care or 


trouble, in the immense savannas or natural meadows 
of the country. In these interior parts, little as the 


improvement of them has been attended to, and 


though, consequently, they remain obstructed by. 


The number of the inhabitants, exclusive- - 


is made there, said to be peculiarly medicinal in fe- thick forests and underwood, and almost in all re- * 
vers. The state of the population, and production spects quite in a state of nature, there is fed a great 
of this colony, stood thus in 1753: The number of number of horses, sheep, goats, and cattle, Which 
whites were 500, who employed 1500 negroes and roam in them at pleasure; and the beef and mutton. 
1200 native Indians, and raised about 260,000 lbs. obtained in this mode of rearing and pasturing the 
of arnotto, 80,000 Ibs. of sugar, 18,000 lbs. of cot- animals are reckoned excellent. ix 
ton, 27,000 Ibs. of coffee, 92,000 Ibs. of coco. The climate of Cayenne is much more salubrious 
They exported also upwards of 600 trees for timber, than that of any of the Antilles. There are here 
and 104 planks. The same was still nearly the state properly only two different seasons, the dry and the 
of things in 1763. The cultivation of indigo, which rainy seasons. The former generally continues from 
at one time was carried on very successfully here, af- the beginning of June until the end of September, 
terwards sustained a considerable diminution. : during which time the heat is commonly very 4 

The island of Cayenne, or Cayanno, which, as it pressive, the air is almost always serene, and scarcely * 


forms but an inconsiderable part of the whole pro- 
vince, though it has been frequently, yet has errone- 
eusly and improperly been confounded with it, is se- 
parated from the continent only by two arms of a ri- 
ver of the same name. Northwards it is formed by 
the sea, in other directions by the river mentioned, 
together with the Ouya and the Orayu. It is about 
18 miles long, and eight or ten broad. The situa- 
tion of this island makes it a most unfit place for a 
settlement ; and it would probably have fared much 
better with the colonists, had they, instead of taking 
up their residence in it, in the first instance, commen- 
ced their operations on the mainland. The part of 
the land here adjacent to the sea is hilly and moun- 
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a few drops of rain descend to purify and cool the at- 
mosphere. The heavy falls of rain begin in the month. 


of October, and are very frequent in December, Ja- 


nuary, February, and March, at which time they be- 
gin gradually to decrease, until the dry season again 


sets in. During the rainy season, that is for 7 or 8 


months, the heat is very moderate for a place so near 
to the equator. Nay; the negroes sometimes com- 

lain of cold; and, upon the whole, the state of 
health is as good there as in Europe. However, at the 


time when stagnant waters are dried up and a 
ths, 


ed by the heat, fevers prevail for about two mont 
which, though not contagious, prove very destructive. 
This town, the capital not only of the island of the 
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Cayenne. same name but of the colony, at 
——ͤ vernment, 


» agon. 
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large, the seat of ga- 
and of the courts of juste and of the mili- 
tary, is situated close to the sea on the right bank, and 
near co the mouth of a river also of the same name, 
wie there about a league in width. It is of 
mall dimensions, the houses are badly constructed 
of wood, and it is surrounded by a swampy moat and 
wretched walls, which form a sort of irregular hex- 
on. The fort that commands the town is built of 
earth, and is tolerably strong towards the sea, espe- 
cially for this reason, that, from the want of depth 
of water, ships of a large size cannot approach it 
within gun-shot. The navigation moreover on this 
coast is generally dangerous, being impeded by banks 
of sand and mud-flats of considerable extent, which 
frequently shift. ‘There is besides not even any har- 
bour of consequence in these parts, except that which 
the island affords, nor scarcely a place indeed where 
a boat may land with safety, particularly during the 
prevalence of the heavy rs and breakers in the 
times of the spring tides. The palace of the govern- 
ment, and the ancient mansion of the Jesuits, are the 
only buildings in this city deserving of particular no- 
tice. They form two large facades fronting the 
lace of parade, which presents a pleasing prospect, 
eing bordered with two rows of orange trees of the 
largest ‘size, that exhale an exquisite fragrance, and 
are crowded with colibris skipping from branch to 
branch. The population of this town having of late 
years inc „and its circuit not admitting of a 
roportionate enlargement, a new town has been 
ilt on the neighbouring savanna, separated from 
the ancient one merely by a ditch. is, which is 
already the more considerable of the two, and is daily 
increasing, is constructed on a regular plan; the 
streets are wide, admitting the free access and circu- 
lation of air, and contain some elegant houses, the 
beautiful appearance of which becomes more striking, 
from the obvious marks of poverty and wretched. 
thing about them. 


ness exhibited by eve 
French Guiana have within 


The inhabitants o 


their reach an abundant supply of all the requisites 


for a good table, but they generally prefer salt meat 
and to fresh provisions. From their relish also 
for high-seasoned foods, they cultivate for culinary 
purposes, besides the pepper called by the name of 
the province, several other sorts, the sharpest and 
most pungent they can procure. The Creoles pre- 
fer the cassava, which is a large round cake, about 
three lines thick, made of course flour of manioc and 
slightly baked on a tin-plate, to the best and finest 
sorts of bread. Besides the other articles of subsist- 


* ence common to Guiana and other colonies, there is 


in frequent use here a dish called cadatoll, which is 
prepared of the fruit of a plant known by the name 
of combua. At every meal a negro, when the first 
course is removed, presents the guests with a glass 
of ratifia. This liquor is as transparent at Cayenne 
as the purest spring-water : itis very wholesome, and 
acquires a more pleasant flavour the older it 8, 
especially since the practice has been introduced of 
distilling it over newly gathered cinnamon. The same 
liquor, which is prepared here, and indeed forms a 
considerable article of the commerce of the province, 
is in great request on the tables of the luxurious at 
Paramaribo, and throughout these colonies, 

The dress of the male sex in Cayenne consists in 
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white pantaloons, and a linen jacket. The women Ceanotltts, 


„ERC... 


spetid most of their time in hammocks, a piece of 


furniture which is much valued in Guiana, and which l 


serves at once for ornament and convenience. These 
hammocks are made of cotton, They are in general 
from six to seven feet in length and nearly of the 
same breadth, and are fastened on both ends by a 
number of small cotton strings, which join to large 
ropes of the same stuff. By these ropes, which are 
attached to the walls of the room with large hooks, 
the whole burden of the hammocks is supported. 
It is in the corners of the room commonly that these 
hammocks are thus suspended, where they hang like 
swings, and in a garland like form. Very fine spe- 
cimens of such hammocks are made at Cayenne, but 
the most beautiful are imported from Peru in Brasil 
on the right bank of the river Amazon. Those lat- 
ter hammocks are made of variegated cotton after 
various designs, and ornamented with borders, tassels, 
and fringes. They cost about 50 dollars. See Bo- 
ingbroke’s Voyage to the Demerary, Fe. (xk) 
1 CEANOTHUS, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 152. 
CECIL, WILLIAM, Lord Burleigh, the Bess 
minister of Queen Elizabeth, was born at Bourn in 
Lincolnshire, in 1520, of an ancient and respectable fa- 
mily, his father, Richard Cecil, being master of the 
robes to Henry VIII. After receiving the rudi- 
ments of education at the schools of Grantham and 
Stamford, he was sent, in his fifteenth year, to St 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself by the regularity of his habits, and unwearied 
assiduity. It is recorded, that he made an agree- 
ment with the bell ringer, to be called eve morning 
so early as four orelock. | Logic and Greek were his 
chief, but not his only studies, for he soon discovered 
a wish to take in a comprehensive range of informa- 
tion, In 1541 he was removed to 6 s Inn to 
study law, where he displayed the same indefatigable 
application, making it a rule to commit to writing 
every thing worth notice in the coursé of his reading, 
and taking the pains to arrange his information in the’ 
clearest order. Many of his manuscripts are still pre- 
served, in private and public libraries. The intimacy 
of his father at court, having procured his introdue- 
tion at an early age to Henry, who piqued himself 
both on his learning and his discernment of learned 
men, Cecil was soon induced to prefer a political to 
a legal career. In this determination he was con- 
firmed by matrimonial connections, the friends of his 
first wife, whom he married when he was only tw: J 
one, having introduced him to the protector Somér- 


set. This introduction was afterwards strengthened 


* 


by the king’s preceptor, Sir gp me — Cook, whose 
daughter Cecil married some time after he had had 
the misfortune of being deprived of his first wife. 
Zealous like Somerset in promoting the Reformation, 
Cecil received from that nobleman the respectable’ 
appointment of master of the requests, and con- 
tinued to discover so much assiduity and ability, as 
to be thought worthy of the station of secretary of 
state, at the early age of twenty-eight. - The pro- 
tector being soon after o wered by the intrigues’ 
of the Earl of Warwick and his party, Cecil fled with 
his patron; but, after a confinement of three months 
in the Tower, the joint effect of the young king’s fa- 
vour, and of his on aptitude for. business, was his 
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reinstatement in his office of secretary under the new 
leaders. On this occasion he was knighted, and 
when he entered on office, he afforded, amid all the ca- 
bals of the time, the example of a minister occupying 
himself exclusively with the concerns of his depart- 
ment. By these means he avoided all concern in the 
intrigues by which Warwick, now duke of Northum- 
berland, sought to secure his own ascendency for life, 
by getting the succession to the crown vested in 
Lady Jane Grey. Cecil performed his duty in co- 
operating to place the crown on the head of the law- 
ful heiress, Mary ; but aware at the same time of her 
bigotted attachment to popery, he made no other 
use of his influence than to obtain a pardon for any 
thing that might have offended her in his past trans- 
actions. The new court would gladly have had the 
benefit of his abilities in office, but an abjuration of 
the Protestant religion was, with Cecil, an inadmissible 
condition, and he retired for a time from all interfe- 
rence with politics. He was soon, however, returned 
to parliament for Lincolnshire, and though this took 
place without his solicitation, he acted his part in the 
House with great firmness, and incurred some dan- 
ger by advocating the popular cause. That danger 
would have been increased, had it been discovered 
that he was in the habit of corresponding with Eliza- 
beth before the death of her suspicious sister. 


On Elizabeth’s accession, (1558,) Cecil was the 


first privy counsellor sworn in, and in the capacity of 


Secretary of State, entered on that career of public 


service, which was destined to last during the long 
period of forty years, and to terminate only with his 
life. He lost no time in directing his sovereign’s at - 
tention to the establishment of the Protestant reli - 
gion, according to the present form of worship of the 
church of England. In advocating the cause of 
simplicity in the reformed ritual, he experienced con - 
siderable difficulty from Elizabeth's predilection, 
K a Protestant,) to the imposing splendour of 

omish ceremonies, a predilection in which the queen 
received the support of many dignitaries of the 
church, In civil affairs, the ascendency of Cecil was 
far more conspicuous. His thoughtful habits, anda 
facility in composition early acquired, led him to fol- 
low the rule of recording on paper his opinions on 
subjects of importance, and writing answers to all 
publications hostile to the queen’s government. That 
economy of the public money, which is in the mouth 
of every minister, was perhaps never so judiciously 
and effectually practised as by him. ‘The rule of 
this reign was not to withdraw from the burden of 
continental wars, but to avoid taking a leading part, 
and to confine the exercise of interference to those 
circumstances in which it had become indispensibly 
necessary. Teaching her allies to rely on their own 
resources, Elizabeth was accustomed to bring home 
her troops, and redemand her loans as soon as the 
state of military operations permitted it. Her cautious 
minister persuaded her to despise all dreams of con- 
tinental acquisition, and to decline even the proffered 
sovereignty of Holland. Cecil was, in consequence, 
often censured as the adviser of a narrow-minded po- 
licy, but he was indifferent to such accusations, and 
placed his reliance on the evidence of facts. He re- 
sisted also, as much as in his power, the importuni- 
ties of idle and rapacious courtiers, While thus hos- 
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gris he was punctal and even li- 
beral in the reward of real services. He is consider- 
ed the author of a very material reform in the mode 


tile to irregular g 
a 


of paying the army, by which the money of the sol- 


diers, instead of going through the medium. of the 
officers, a practice liable to great abuse, was trans- 
mitted directly from government to the privates. 
From this, caf other circumstances, arose the saying, 


that “ the queen paid liberally though she rewarded | 


sparingly.” 


The gradation of Cecil’s honour was as follows: 
In 1761 he was promoted to the office of master of 


the wards, or, in other words, president of the court 
of wards. In 1571, after he had been the chief in- 


strument of extinguishing a 1 8 N rebellion in 


the north, he was made Baron Burleigh; and in 1572, 
after escaping from a conspiracy against his life, in 
which the Spanish ambassador was implicated, he 
was made a knight of the garter. 
on the death of the lord high treasurer, he was raised 
to that exalted and laborious station. In the exer- 


cise of its functions, Cecil was equally vigilant in re- 


gard to the collection and distribution of the public 
money ; permitting no undue partiality in the former, 
and, in the latter, making it an express rule to issue 


nothing without a direct order from the queen. He 


never imitated the usual practice of treasurers in oc- 
casionally borrowing from the treasury for private 


In the same year, 


purposes; and he was almost the only minister of 


that age, who, at his death, owed nothing to the 
public. Though frequently the admirer of vigorous 
measures, the Sobel character of his policy was 
pacific. “ War,“ he used to say, “ is soon kindled, 
but peace is very hardly procured.” A realm 
gains more by one year’s peace than by ten years 
war.“ The reader who will take the pains to com- 
pare the ambition of Europe in these days and in our 
own, will find, that, while the inducements to war 
were equally great, the course of policy pursued in 
the two cases, forms a remarkable contrast. Scotland 
and France were at that time torn by intestine con- 
vulsions, and the low countries involved in a tedious 
war with Philip II. All presented tempting op- 
portunities of conquest to an English army; but 
conquest, Cecil well knew, is not the true foundation 
of national strength. He was the first to discover 
the hostile intentions of Philip towards England, but 
delayed, as long as possible, the resort to actual war- 
fare. When the defeat of the armada put a finish to 
Philip’s hopes, and disposed him to reasonable terms 
of peace, Cecil, who had hitherto been most vigilant 
in opposing him, now became the advocate of a ces- 
sation of military operations, unsuccessfully indeed, 
for the passions which prompted a continuance of the 
war were too violent to yield to reason and argument. 
Zeal for religion, revenge for meditated subjugation, 
and the-hope of rich captures, all contributed to sti- 


mulate the nation to a prosecution of hostility against 


Philip. In regard to France, the public mind being 
less strongly agitated, Cecil’s prudent counsels were 
adopted by his sovereign, and, agreeably to them, 
on assistance only afforded as was requisite to pre- 
serve the Hugonots from falling under subjection to 
their Catholic adversaries. Succour to that extent 
was called for by the cause of religion, but to go far- 
ther would, in Cecil’s opinion, have answered no use. 
. . 5 . 
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since he was satisfied that the French 


Cecil, ful M 
William. 8 whether Protestant or Catholic, would 


remain equally the rival of England. He persevered 
e 10 the same 1 course, after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew had kindled the spirit 
of the nation to such a height as to make our nobles 
and gentry come forward and volunteer a crusade 
against the Catholics of France at the head of 30,000 


men. 

The policy of Elizabeth, in regard to Scotland, 
was ince dalicate and complicated than towards either 
France or Spain. Mary had committed the impru- 
dence, never to be forgiven, of assuming her title, 
and disputing her legitimacy. She eclipsed Eliza- 
beth, likewise, in those personal charms, of which 
the queen of England was as jealous as the less en- 
lightened part of her sex. On the other hand, the 
free tenets of the Scottish Protestants were as much 
the aversion of Elizabeth as those of her own Puri- 
tans. When they proceeded to bring their soverei 
to trial, and to deprive her of her liberty and her 
power, the high prerogative feelings of Elizabeth 
were alarmed, inl she could with difficulty be re- 
strained from sending an army against them. The 
long confinement to which Mary was afterwards sub- 
jected in England, resulted from the concurrent ad- 
vice of Cecil and of all Elizabeth’s ministers, who 
regarded her as an implacable enemy, both to their 


mistress and their religion. They represented, like- 


wise, that the possession of the person of the Scot · 
tish sovereign gave Elizabeth a powerful hold over 
the Protestants in Scotland, who dreaded nothing so 
much as the return of an offended sovereign. In the 
trial of the unfortunate Mary, Cecil was one of the 
leading commissioners. He was privy, also, to the 
transmission of the warrant for her execution, though 
by no means the principal cause of that unjustifiable 
act, as his artful sovereign affected to declare. No 
princess ever understood better than Elizabeth, the 
art of shifting odium from herself; the blame of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s death having, in like manner, been 
charged By her on Cecil, 

To perform the various duties of the situations oc- 
cupied by this statesman, required an extraordinary 
share of application. Yet, by adhering strictly to me- 
thod, and to his favourite maxim, that the “ shortest 
way to do many a 5 is to do one thing at once,“ 
he contrived to fulfil his task without either hurry or 


confusion. In his court, he expedited more causes 


in one term than his predecessors had been accustom- 
ed to get through in a twelvemonth. Even when 
labouring under severe pain from gout, he frequent- 
ly made himself be carried to his office for the dis- 
patch of business ; and one of his contemporaries has 
declared, that, during a period of twenty-four years, 
he never saw him idle for half an hourtogether. He 
was remarked for preserving an unaltered counte- 
nance in the most embarrassing situations, and for al- 
lowing no one among his friends to acquire an ascen- 


dency over him, so as to influence his public conduct. | 
He behaved with great command of temper towards - 


his enemies ; and as he favoured his familiar acquaint- 
ances no more than strangers, in regard to govern- 
ment promotions, it became a common saying, that 
. a * re enemy than friend.“ Merit in 

heir respective departments was with him the only 
‘title to preferment ; and never were the agents of the 
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English government better chosen than under his 


Cecil, 


direction. He was remarkable for obtaining early William. 


intelligence of the secret plans of the queen’s enemies, 
2 home — and if the methods to 
which he resorted for this purpose were exception - 
able, we should recollect, * he lived in an age 
when the public doctrine of his antagonists was, to 
** keep no faith with heretics.” No man could be 
more delicate or impartial in the administration of 


justice, —a virtue by no means common in those da 
N to wealth 


when the favour of the great was the road 
and preferment. It was common for him to receive 
every day, during term time, a number of petitions, 
which he took home with him, read during the even- 
ing, and was ready with his answers to the whole 
ody of applicants the next morning. 
is stile of living was more costly than might 
have been expected in a man so e. abso 
in business. He had four places o —— 
lodgings at court, his house in the Strand, his seat 
at Theobald's, which was his favourite resort, and 
Burleigh-house, the family residence. It was com- 
ted, that his domestic expences at his house in 
ondon amounted to L. 30 a week in his absence, 
and L. 40 or L. 50 when he was present. This stile 
of ex pence, and the open hospitality connected with 
it, have been ascribed to the view of cultivating po- 
pularity. It was at Theobald's that he was accus- 
tomed to receive his share of those frequent visits 
with which his royal mistress was accustomed to com- 
pliment her principal ministers. In regard to the 
queen’s temper, though his gravity and respectabili- 
ty of character exempted him from frequent returns 
of those sallies of passion which she was accustomed 
to vent on her courtiers, he was subjected, notwith- 
standing, to serious mortification. At several pe- 
riods of his long career, we find him desirous of reti- 
ring from office ; but Elizabeth would never listen 
to it, and used to rally him on it in letters which 
are still preserved, and form a curious contrast to 
the stately gravity of official communications in the 
present day. "While she would not hesitate, when 
contradicted, to call him a “ froward old fool ;’’ 
she was studious, at other times, to make up, by a 
return of attention, for such. occasional rudeness. 
When, in his latter years, his gout had become very 
troublesome, she used to make him sit down in her 
presence, saying, „My lord, we make use of you, 
not for your bad legs, but for your good head.“ 
The attacks of this complaint concurred, with his 
habit of business, in rendering him very temperate. 
His rule waa, to partake of few dishes, to drink onl 
thrice at a meal, and very seldom of wine. Though 
noon was, in these days, the hour of dinner, it was 
not unusual with him to refrain from supper. 
Burleigh was remarked for his piety, and, in re- 
to his tenets, was strictly attached to the esta- 
blished church. He was regarded, in fact, as its of- 
ficial protector at court; a circumstance which is 
thought to have induced his rival Leicester to place 
himself at the head of the Puritans. In addition to 
his other good qualities, he was eminently charitable, 
it being computed that he and Lady Burleigh distri- 
buted annually L. 300 to the poor. His death took 
in 1398, in his 78th year. In summing up the 
eading features of his character, we find no preten- 
sions to the possession of oratory, or of engaging 
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address; unwearied application and cool considera- 
tion constitute the basis of his fame. Neither his 
speeches nor writings indicate any attempt to display 


imagination, —all appears the rigid and deliberate ex- 
ercise of intellect. It is. needless to say, how much 


more of the statesman is discovered by these qualities, 


than by that which so often constitutes a passport to 
power, —a fluency in public speaking. And when 
we look back to the judgment with which Burleigh 


- steered. the vessel of the state, in times no less peri- 


‘lous than the present, we may be induced to wish 


‘that the habits of our ministers were more akin to 
those of this cautious and successful, statesman ; in 


particular, that it were in their power to retrench the 
share of their time appropriated to parliamentary de · 
bate. A larger proportion would thus be left for 
the exercise of that reflection in the closet, which so 
eminently characterised the cabinet of Queen Eliza- 


‘beth, and was the source of that renown with which 


his name has been handed down to posterity. (x) 
CECIL, Rosert, Earl of Salisbury, son of the 


Preceding, though less eminent than his father, was 
sufficiently distinguished to merit a place in British 


biography. He appears, for the date is by no means 
free of doubt, to have been born in 1563; and, after 
serving in the English fleet against the armada, and 
being returned member ſor Hertfordshire, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1596, second secretary of state under Sir 
Francis Walsingham. Having the advantage of his 
father’s admirable example and instruction, he was 
thought worthy to succeed him in the high station of 
lord treasurer, and continued to fill it during the re- 
maining years of Elizabeth’s life. Though frequent- 
ly at variance with the Earl of Essex, he did not 
yield to that impetuous nobleman in rooted antipathy 
to the e e Attached as he was to the queen, 


and zealous in pleading in parliament in defence of 


her obnoxious measures, he was too knowing a cour- 
tier to neglect the rising sun, and ventured on a cor- 
respondence with King James, which had at one 
time been well nigh discovered by his suspicious mis- 


tress. Being still a commoner, (for he was a younger’ 


son of Lord Burleigh,) King James, on his acces- 
sion, bestowed on him the honour of a peerage, and 
soon after made him one of the knights of the gar- 
ter. Though not continued in the post of treasurer, 
he was confidentially employed, and was almost the 
only minister who resisted the. growing influence of 
the Spaniards at court. On the death of the Earl, 
of Dorset in 1608, he was appointed to succeed him 
as treasurer, —a place of great difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the king's thoughtless profusion. To this 
unfortunate disposition he made so much opposition 
as prudence allowed, and was, on the other hand, 
indefatigable in drawing the utmost from the royal 
demesnes. At the same time, he was by no means 
unmindful of his own interest, and, though he sur- 
rendered the patent for the mastership of the court 
of wards, he found means to amass a very consider- 
able fortune. He approved himself in parliament 
an equally zealous advocate for the prerogative un- 
der James as under Elizabeth. His constitution, al- 
ways delicate, was impaired by application to busi- 
ness, and began to give way in 1609. The decay 
was progressive till 1612, in Which year his death 
took place. 1 851 

Compared with his father, the Earl of Salisbury 
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will be found a minister of perhaps equal ability, but 
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inferior in candour and probity. His particular ta- 
lent was in diplomacy, for no man could more dex- 
terously penetrate, in a conference, the views of fo- 
reign ministers, or conceal his own. Notwithstand- 
ing his love of money, he was completely above the 
reach of corruption from abroad. His exceptionable 
acts in raising public supplies, by the sales of titles, 
and otherwise, are to be attributed chiefly to the 
factious and corrupt character of the court. The 


great imputations on his memory, are his hostile mea- 


sures against two eminent but unfortunate men, the 
Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh. In regard 
to the former, it is pretty clear, that the part he act- 


ed was dictated by his duty to bis sovereign and his 


country; and as to the latter, it is possible, that 
when, by the publication - of farther documents, we 
become fully acquainted with the history of the 
transaction, we shall find reason to acquit him of 
vindictive persecution. Those who dislike his me- 


mory, in consequence of his subserviency to the 


crown, may have some satisfaction in learning, that 
his life at court was by no means a happy one. In 


1603, after James’s accession, he wrote to his friend, 


Sir John Harrington: Good knight, I am pushed 
from the throne of comfort, and know not where the 
winds and waves of a court will bear me. 


one’s fortune. 
sence-chamber, with ease at my food, and rest in m 


bed.“ And, in his last illness, he addressed to his 


friend, Sir Walter Cope, the following remarkable 
expression: Ease and pleasure quake to hear of 
death; but my life, full of cares and miseries, desi- 
reth to be dissolved.” 

In his person the Earl of Salisbury was little in- 
debted to nature, being very crooked; but his coun- 
tenance was not unbecoming; and he was remarked 
for the fierceness of his eye. He was allowed by his 
enemies to be an excellent speaker, though an indif- 
ferent writer. Several of his speeches were printed, 
as well as a book against the Papists, and Notes on d 
Discourse (by Dr John Dee) on the Reformation of 
the Calendar. His official letters to our foreign 
ambassadors are very full and explicit. Many of 
them are to be found in Sawyer’s Memorials of State, 
a work of 3 vols, folio, published in 1725. _( x) 

CECROPIA, a genus of plants of the class Dice- 
cia, and order Diandria, See Borany,,p. 133. 

CECROPS. See Aruens, Vol. III. p. 13. 

CEDRELA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order 8 See Botany, p. 153. 

CEDROTA, a genus of plants of the class Oc- 
tandria, and order 3 See Borany, p. 204. 

CELANoO, the name of a town and lake of Na- 
ples, in the province of Abruzzo Ultra. It is about 
47 miles in circumference, 10 miles wide at its great- 
est breadth, four at its least breadth, and its average 
depth 12 feet. This lake is embosomed in an am- 
phitheatre of lofty mountains crowned with snow, 


‘and its margin is coyered with numerous villages, and 


well cultivated farms. The ground is well inclosed, 
and the sides of the mountains are covered with thri- 
ving woods. The lake abounds with a variety of 
fish, and wild fowl in great quantities repair to it at 
stated seasons. The emissary of Claudiau, for drain- 
ing the lake, is about a mile and a half from the 


*Tis a 
great task to prove one’s honesty, and yet not spoil 
I wish, I waited now in your pre- 
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* and earth, and is o 


longitude. 
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this island is called, Negree Oran 


gold 


‘town. It is a tunnel, three miles long, in some parts 
1 through | e solid rock, and in others supported 
openings from above to admit 
laces it is choked with rub- 
F no use in disc ing the 
iperfluous waters, which escape with diſſiculty by 
some unknown channels. As the lake is supplied 
by three considerabl ams, it is often raised above 
its ordinary level. Sir W. Hamilton’s paper in 
the Phil. Trans. vol. Ixxxvi. p. 368; and Swin- 
burne’s Travels. ()) 
CELASTRUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 
152. . 
P CELEBES, a large and populous island in the 
Indian seas. Neither the exact site nor dimensions 
of this island are known to be yet ascertained. Cap- 
tain Forrest, a judicious navigator, affirms tliat it 
stretches from about 2° north latitude to 6° 10’ 
south, and lies between 116° 40’ and 121° 40“ east 

Von Wurmb lays it down from the 
egree of north to the fifth nih of south la- 
titude, and fixes its longitude under 136°. Some na- 
vigators and phers maintain, that its breadth is 
500 miles, others restrict it to 70, or even 45. Pro- 
bably it does not exceed 100 in the broadest parts, 
and diminishes considerably in the narrowest. We 
may remark, in general, that though valuable Eu- 
ropean settlements have long been established hete, 
there is scarcely any island in the same situation, in 
the history and description of which greater confu- 
sion prevails. 

Buy the natives, and also the neighbouring people, 
uggess, or Tan- 
na Macassar. Though lying directly under the line, 
the climate of Celebes is temperate, from the heat be- 
ing moderated by the sea breeze circulating amoug 
the mountains and vallies. Slight shocks of earth- 
3 are sometimes felt, and violent storms occa- 

onally visit the country. 2 

Gold is obtained in several distriets of Celebes, 
particularly towards the east, from the beds of rivers 
or torrents issuing from the mountains, and also from 


and air. Iu many 


‘pits purposely dug for it. On discovering a gold mine, 
the * i 2 


men first conduct water to its immediate vi- 


einity, and then 81 until finding a kind of 


black sand among which it is lodged. Quantities of 
this are taken up by the miners, who place them- 
selves amidst a pond, pool, or stream of water, and 
putting the ‘sand into a flat wooden dish, wash the 
eh obras away, until the heavy particles of 
ing to the bottom, alone remain in a cavity 
in the centre. The gold thus collected is dried in a 
cocoa nut shell bgt the fire, and cleansed as well as 
possible from any remaining grains of sand. Before 
digging a mine, the workmen turn aside the nearest 
river, or drain off nt of it ; then they search a foot 
deep in the sand for pieces of ‘native gold. ‘Their 
expectations of success are regulated by the appear- 
ance of the neighbouring stones and rocks: Where 
rich ore is found, blue and yellow are predominant ; 
where the ore is of less value, the stones are grey. Gold 
is obtained from the crevices of the rocks in pieces of 
considerable size ; one was lately ee nine 
Nase and others are 
ree rials. 
brings down earth along with 


it, which being recei- 


‘asunder, and, until half 


got « ual to two or 
The water, issuing the mountains, 


the water has filtered through. For the most part, 
the gold of ee is N or of aie quali- 
ty, but generally more valuable at t t openin 
ofa mine, Najsecorste calculation can be formed 
of the quantities obtained throughout the island, but 
the Dutch were formerly enabled to procure to the 
value of 124,000/. annually. Iron and copper are like- 
wise found in considerable abundance. 

The hills of Celebes are covered with woods, 
among which are fruit trees and bushes known only 
by description to Europeans. Lemons and oranges 
are in great profusion ; and also the more necessary 
plants of sugar cane, Indian corn, rice, and cotton. 

Of quadrupeds, there are horses, cows, buffaloes, 
wild hogs, goats, and sheep of large size. The hor- 
ses are of a small black breed, and are greatly esteem- 
ed by the natives. The flesh of cows and goats is 
ate, but no use whatever is made of the milk. 

This island is plentifully stocked with wild fow! 
and poultry, and a great quantity of turtle abounds 
on the coast. The latter is a principal object of pur- 
suit among the natives, not as an article of food, but 


for the sake of the shell. This they are said to pos- 
“sess the singular art of taking off without injury to 


the animal, which, after the operation, is allowed to 
escape. 

The inhabitants of Celebes are supposed to be two 
or three millions in number. Yet, though it be cer- 
tain that the island is extremely fertile and populous, 
we conceive that the calculation is exaggerated. 
They ate of a copper colour, or reddish yellow, ra- 
ther of a squat 
Nevertheless some of the women have regular fea- 
tures and pleasing countenances, and are nearly as 


fair as Europeans. In general, the natives are suspi- 


cious, cruel, and ferocious, the common character of 


~ mankind in tlie same latitudes; but they are inge- 
_nious, high-spirited, and brave. The men are ca 


le 
of great fatigue, and can patiently endure protracted 
abstinence; they are temperate in living, and hence 
longevity is frequently met with. The women are 
greatly addicted to sensuality, susceptible of warm 
attachments, and their jealousy isunbounded. 
The heat of the climate is’so favourable to vegeta · 


‘tion, that agricultural operations are attended with 


little care or anxiety. Rice, cotton, and the su 
cane, are its chief objects. The fields for cultivating 
the first of these vegetables are divided by fences, 


which shews that the natives have an accurate notion 
of the distinction of property, and the disposition of 


the surface is accommodated to essential circumstan- 


ces. Some of the 


fields are ‘overflowed to the depth of six or eight 
inches during sixteen days, and being then in a ve 
humid state, about 20 bullocks trained to the wor 
are inclosed, nee abe e. * round until ‘4 
round is completely d. Water is again ad- 
red to overhow t Lgeer- sted and the land is after. 
wards considered in a fit state to produce the crop. 
Rice plants are next stuck into the mud eight inches 
wn, the und is con- 
stantly watered ; but at that period the shade of the 
plants keeps it moist, which obviates the necessity of 
continuing to overflow it. Being cut and put up in 


gure, and ungraceful demeanour. - 


grounds for producing rice are on 
declivities, where little canals about twenty yards asun- 
der are formed for the irrigation of the land. The 
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Celebes. small bunches when ripe, the rice is built into stacks, 
and after remaining thus about fourteen days is car- 


ried home. To preserve it from the weevil, it is not 
cleaned from the stalk, and, by occasional airing, it 
may be kept fit for use during two years. With simi- 
lar precautions, Indian corn may be preserved six 
months. Abundance of sago is obtained, and may 
be called a substitute for bread among the numerous 
inhabitants of Celebes. It is a preparation from the 
soft pith of a tree, which is described as resembling 
the cocoa tree, but with a larger leaf, and about two 
feet in diameter. Being felled, the trunk is divided 
into pieces of about ten feet long, which are split up 
by means of wedges. The pith is taken out, pound- 
ed with a mallet, and washed in a river, after which 
the sago is separated from. the bran, and carried 
home in utensils made of leaves. It is dressed or ba- 
ked without water; if put aside in a pot, the sago soon 
becomes moist and forms into a cake, in which state 
it will keep several days; if not required for immedi: 
ate consumption, it is laid in a stream, where it may 
be preserved six or eight months, The sugar cane 
is cut into joints, from which the outer skin is peeled, 
and the joints pounded to softness in large mortars. 
In the next place the substance is pressed, and the 
liquor boiled until it attains a certain consistence, 
when it is taken off the fire and cooked. This is 
kept for making sweetmeats, the only use to which 
it 1s applied. 

Thus the natives of Celebes appear imperfectly 
skilled in agriculture ; but profiting by the soil and 
climate, they obtain abundant crops, part of which 
are exported. . 

Great confusion prevails in any accounts that can 
be procured of the civil divisions of territory in this 
island. It is evident, however, that they are numer- 
ous, and that the inhabitants of each have a certain 
peculiarity of manners, which distinguishes them from 
those of the rest. Six or seven principal divisions 
have been named, which seem independent of each 
other. Goa or Goach, Bony or Pic, Wajoo or 
Tuadjoo, Sopin, Selindrim, and Mandhar. Besides 
these, are Tello, Sandrabony, and various territories, 
which may partly be synonymous with the former. 
Dispersed throughout these divisions are different 
tribes, called by some Barreo, Tobogees, Tremany, 
and Uncuila, who inhabit towns and villages chiefly 
towards the coast. The British are best acquainted 
with the town of Macassar, from a Dutch settlement 
being established there. It was lately calculated to 
have contained about 10,000 native inhabitants, of 
whom 2000 were capable of bearing arms. Two 
towns, Parlow and Dungally, are situated in Parlow 
Bay. The former is of considerable size, consisting 
of about 500 houses, and is the capital of a fertile 
district called Kyly, or Uncuila, It is a place of 
considerable trade, and the residence of many wealthy 
native merchants. The latter is towards twelve 
miles distant, and independent of its government. It 
stands on a point of land, and is defended by a fort 
or block-house situated on a hill, in which are about 
_ 15.swivels, 30 blunderbusses, and 200 small arms. 

Considerable trade is carried on from both these 
towns, and numerous artificers inhabit both. The 
town of Tomboo stands at a little distance from the 


sea, on the banks of a river flowing into a fine bay of 


the same name, It is less compact than the others, 
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and contains about 700 inhabitants, who have only 2 Celebes.- 


few small arms for their defence. They are a war- 


-like race, but seem possessed of very little prudence; 


for though abundantly. stored with provisions, the 

dispose of them so regardlessly, that they are not on- 
ly often obliged to purchase a supply from other 
places, but sometimes reduced to want. Besides 
these towns, there are many more along the western 
coast, and towards the south parts of the island, which 


have been more frequented by Europeans than the 


others. . 
With respect to the trade and manufactures of the 
natives of Celebes, as their wants are few, their com: 
mercé is limited; neither do they carry on any re- 
ular trade with more distant countries, especiall 
figs having scarcely any manufactures that would be 


an object of acquisition, though valuable to them- 


selves. However, they weave a quantity of very fine 
cotton cloth, chequered red and blue, which is great- 
ly esteemed in India, and is imitated on the coast of 
Coromandel. They also weave strong white cotton 


cloths, from the abundance of cotton on their island, 
Beautiful 


which they are very expert at cleaning. 
silk belts, wherein they fix their creeses or daggers, 
likewise are manufactured; and they make a kind of 
paper from the inner bark of a small tree. They un- 
derstand the art of working in gold and silver; and 
can cast brass guns six feet long, which will car- 
ry a half pound ball. A number of slaves are annu- 
ally sold to traders from Batavia or elsewhere. These 
unfortunate beings are generally kidnapped, and be- 


ing secretly sold to Europeans, are carried away in 


their vessels, A Chinese junk or vessel of large size 


annually arrives at Macassar, and the goods being 
exposed to sale in a large building specially adapted 
for the purpose, are very soon disposed of among the 
natives, the Dutch, and other settlers. Arms and 
ammunition, iron and steel, blue and white cloths, 
and opium, are imported. Gold, rice, sago, tortoise 
shell, and cotton cloths, are, besides the articles al- 
ready named, among the exports, we 
Several remarkable peculiarities are seen in the 501 


vernment of the petty states of Celebes: each is ruled 


by a rajah or chief, some of whom succeed by 1 2 
ritance, and others are elected to the dignity, The 
female sex is not excluded from the highest degrees 
of sovereignty. Something resembling parts 97 the 
feudal system, as recognised in Europe, is also seen 
in the island. Formerly the rajah, or king of Goach, 
as he is denominated 15 the Dutch, was the most 
powerful in Celebes, although the territory of Bony 
it is said could send 70,000 fighting men into the 
field. But the policy of that nation having been to 
maintain one tribe against another, his power has de-. 
clined. Bony is governed by a rajah called Pajong, 
who is elected by seven chiefs, enjoying this privi- 
lege by hereditary right, and which may rest in wo- 
men by descent, The Pajong is under controul of 
400 representatives of the people of three different 
degrees, who havea voice in the government of the 
country. Wajoo or Tuadjoo is governed by a rajah, 
elected from 8 chiefs of the highest rank, who are 
chosen from forty others of lower rank, but who ne- 
vertheless are said to be the actual rulers of the state. 
Besides these there is still another order, who, as be- 


fore, have some controul in state affairs. The cour- 


cil of forty, of which women may be members equal- 
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lander when the ends of his plaid are sewed together. Celebes. 
His arms are a sword, lance, dagger, and target; some 


nen, determine questions of peace or war. 
— — into N rtions, each of which 
sa chief banner or flag. Two chiefs are elected 
2 uch of these divisions, one of whom has the 
administration of civil, and the other of military 
matters, and over the whole is the fortieth person 
called mattoua, or aramatooa, the sovereign of the 
whole. ‘Thus there are two from each division, and 
the sovereign or rajah. When the aramatooa dies, 
the thirty-nine survivors elect one of themselves to 
the dignity. ; 

An oath of fealty, somewhat similar to that which 
of old was known in countries acknowledging the 
feudal system, and also investitures of land, prevail 
in Celebes. At least we know, that such is the case 
with regard to foreigners. The person is introduced 
to the presence of the rajah, when he takes up a shield 
aud dagger, and goes through all the warlike ma- 
nœuvres of the people with great violence and agita- 
tion, at the same time vowing vengeance against the 
various tribes at war with the rajah. This being done, 
the dagger and shield are laid down, and if the person 
be a man of consideration he seats himself by the rajah, 
while the others to be sworn in, perform a similar ce- 
remony. When one obtains a grant of land he takes 
possession of it in form, by kindling a fire upon it, 
and piling up a heap of stones, a ceremony resem- 
bling the sasine used in this kingdom. 

It is said that some of the laws of the natives of. Ce- 
lebes are written, and that others are administered ac- 
‘cording to the custom of their predecessors, as preser- 
ved in the remembrance of — persons. Crimes are 
not punished arbitrarily at the will of the chief, but 
according to established laws. The accusation, how- 
ever, is brought before him, and he orders an investi- 
gation of the fact. When a report is made, if it be 
of a crime deserving capital punishment, the chief 
gives a sign with his eyes, and the culprit is carried 

h and poniarded. Should aggravated circum- 
stances have attended it, the chief ordains a more se- 
vere punishment: the criminal is bound to a tree, 
and his skin pricked with daggers in innumerable 
places, which are rubbed over with sugar and molas- 
ses. His whole body is soon covered by swarms of 
ants, and he is literally devoured alive. This hor- 
rible punishment is never inflicted on persons of high 
rank, who are simply poniarded to death. Never- 
theless some of the rajahs rule with arbitrary sway, 
and little account is made of life by the natives. 

The different tribes are frequently involved in mu- 
tual wars, originating from very slight occasions, and 
they even venture attacks on Europeans, which are 
generally irregular. All are noted pirates, and com- 
mit many depredations on the — of every nation 
which they meet at sea. There they are held in 
greater dread than by land; their vessels being often 
mistaken for those of more pacific people, and be · 
eause much stratagem is —— to decoy the un- 
— 5 Long voyages are made by them to Prince of 
Wales Island, Batavia, and so far as the coast of New 
Holland. In bin br gy by land the victors deca- 
itate the slain, and prisoners are sold for slaves at 
tween £5 and € 10 each. The arms are spear, dag- 
gers and shield; but many have muskets like wise. Tn 
the words of an intelligent voyager, one of these na · 
tives altogether very much resembles a Scotish high- 
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the priest on its probable success, w 
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times a musket and bayonet or blunderbuss instead of 
the lance ; but then he is attended by a lad, who, him- 
self armed, carries several lances.”” In particular dis- 
tricts the natives fight with barbed arrows poisoned, 
blown out of black ebony blow guns about four or five 
feet long. In the use of them they are very expert, 
and can kill at the distance of twenty yards. The 
effect of these arrows is most destructive, and the 
object — expires in excruciatin ies. 

The Mahometan religion was established in Celebes in 
the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and the inhabitants thence entertain a great 
abhorrence against Christians. There is a high priest, 
who in one district was, of late years, a foreigner from 
a distant island, to whom much deference was shown. 
A rajah desirous of making war, previously consults 

2 after a pretended 
reference to a book, declares his opinion: if unfavour- 
able, the rajah prefers submitting to an indignity: if 
the reverse, he prepares for it by providing himself 
with a charm from the priest, which he believes ren- 
ders him invulnerable. But the charm, which is on- 
ly a square piece of paper inscribed with certain cha- 


racters, remains no more than six months in force. 


The inhabitants of Celebes do not adhere strictly - 
to the Mahometan law in their matrimonial alliances. 
If a man can afford to maintain four wives, he may 


‘marry that number, but not otherwise. The marria- 


ges of the higher ranks are attended with many cere- 


‘monies, and are always preceded by presents. Three 


swivels and twenty pieces of white cloth were consi- 


‘dered a liberal donation when, on a recent occasion, 


the children of two chiefs were united. Here the 
man had accidentally visited Celebes in a piratical 
vessel from another island; and on the day appoint- 
ed, his father, the commander, together with his 
crew, came on shore, armed as if for battle. The 
high-priest then attired him in a pair of long silk 
trowsers, and also in five or six silk gowns of different 
colours, with a wrapper over the whole: he put a 
cap on his head, which was surmounted by a turban. 
A procession towards the town, which was the resi- 
dence of the woman’s father, ensued : the bridegroom 
being guarded by twenty of his own men a with 
spears and shields, on whose approach a number of 
men armed in the same manner issued from the town, 
when a sham fight well supported began. The towns- 
men, however, gradually retreated until they reach- 
ed the gate, when a piece of chintz stretched across 
prevented their entrance. It was withdrawn on the 
defender’s receiving a present of a little betel-nut, 
but replaced elsewhere, while the sham-fight conti- 
nued with much apparent vehemence, until the dona- 
tion was repeated. This ceremony was successively 
renewed, the townsmen always retreating until the man 
reached the house of the bride’s residence. Imme- 
diately upon his entrance, he seated himself beside 
her, and the high-priest performed the marriage cere- 
mony, enjoining mutual regard, and telling the bride 
she must forsake all other men for her husband’s sake, 
be attentive to him and acknowledge his superiority. 
The priest then began to sing a lively tune, at the 
close of which all the guests joined in chorus. 
Youths are circumcised at about the age of fifteen, 
' N 4 0 
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Glebe. and a year after undergo the ceremony of having their 
—-~” teeth blackened, which last operation is performed on 


girls also, and is considered an ornament. Different festi- 
vals are celebrated on the island, which vary according 
to the period, and the parties that participate in them. 
One is held at the close of harvest, when a large tree 
ſull of branches, but stripped of the leaves, is brought 
into the middle of the town, and stuck in the ground. 
The ends of the branches being cut off, are replaced 
by the extremities of sago or cocoa-nut branches, so 
disposed that the leaves hang down, and baskets con- 
‘taining boiled rice or Indian corn are suspended from 
them. When the tree is thus completely decorated, 
every person in the town contributes a dish of some- 
‘thing, such as fish or fowl, for a feast at sun-set, and 
collect to dance about it. An exterior circle is formed 
by the old people, an interior one by the war- men 
‘and their wives, and within that is another of youths 
and girls. Dancing is 2 until midnight, 
when they partake of the feast, beside a large fire, and 
by the light of lamps. The dance is then resumed; 
and the tree afterwards, with great tumult, in which 
all engage, is despoiled of the baskets of rice. This 
‘done, the actors again return to the feast, which is 
‘now finished, , ; 

The principal diversion of the people is cockfight- 
ing, which is practised every afternoon, and is very 
‘well understood among them. The whole men in a 
‘town collect to participate of the sport, and spend 
‘half the night in.gambling with cards and dice when 
‘it is over. 

The natives of Celebes entertain an idea, that if a 
‘sick person can eat he will recover; and employ in- 
cantations in endeavouring to operate many of their 
cures. . Their principal specific is betel-nut, and the 
rajah is a chief operator: His taking a piece into his 
‘mouth, and blowing on the part affected, is consider- 
‘ed a sovereign remedy: If the complaint be a fever, 
a drum is beat by two men, one at each end, without 
intermission, until the patient either dies or recovers. 

On the death of a rajah, his body is immediately 
‘conveyed to a building where all public business 
is transacted; the people singing and throwing 
stones before it on the way, and at the same time 
bearing their warlike implements. Eight girls sit 
with the body, four on each side, two days and a 
night, fanning it, while two lamps are kept constant- 
ly burning. The rajah gener ly provides himself 
With a cole during his life, and he is carried to the 
grave by all the warriors of the place, who exhibit.a 
sham fight. A fire is kindled at the grave after the 
earth is returned, and watch kept there during the 
night: next morning a house is erected, where the wi- 
dow of the deceased, attended by her female kindred; 
reside during a month. But when about to leave it, 
a remarkable ceremony, which we believe is elsewhere 
unexampled, takes place. A woman or girl is bar- 
barously murdered by the natives, as a sacrifice, to 
the manes of the deceased. Two young chiefs com- 
mence the cruel ceremony, by plunging their spears 
into the body of the innocent victim, who meets her 
fate with fortitude; and she soon falls under the 
weapons of others. Her head is then severed and 
presented to the successor of the deceased, who is no 

onger recognised by his former name. 

Very little 
known to Europeans. ‘The natives of some of the 
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states claim high antiquity, founding their origin Cellini. 
in fabulous traditions transmitted from their ances- 5 

tors. In the year 1603, Goach had its thirteenth 


of the history of this large island is 
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chief or king, and in about the middle of last centu- 
ry its twenty second. The territory of Boni had its 
sixteenth sovereign in 1713, and its twenty-second in 
1775. It thence appears how rapidly succession 
takes place, and instead of between three or four 
generations occupying a century as in Europe, the 
number is infinitely greater. Probably the frequent 
wars of petty states contribute much more than the 
effect of climate to shorten the natural term of life; 
for it appears that very aged persons are occasionally 
found in the warmer regions. 

In the year 1512, the Portuguese established them- 
selves in Celebes, and are said to have assisted the na- 
tives to build the fort of Macassar, which is rather 
more than a furlong from the beach, and is now the 
principal residence of the Europeans. The Dutch, 
esteeming a settlement on the island of great conse- 
quence to their trade, made themselves masters of the 
fort in 1667; and from thence gradually extended 


their encroachments.on the natives: Some years ago 


they had no less than 370 towns or villages under 


their controul. But the natives did not view their 
growing influence . and resorting to 
arms, endeavoured to repel their successive aggres- 
sions. Some of the more warlike tribes laid waste 
their possessions, and thredtened to attack the fort, 
which they summoned, to surrender... The Dutch 
found means to retain other tribes in their ser- 
vice, by whose assistance they made a sally when 
in the greatest danger, and obtained a signal vic- 
tory. A more artful policy than force of arms was 
adopted, in exciting distrust among the respec- 
tive tribes, so that by alternately aiding one, they 
could repress the power of another. us they li- 
ved in a state of security amidst the uninterrupted 
wars which have prevailed during the preceding cen- 
tur. f ee 

—— on the island of Celebes were of very 
great importance to the Dutch, from its vicinity to 


their most productive spice islands, on which account, 


though a yearly loss resulted from the expence of 
keeping up this government, they anxiously repaired 
them. (e ˖ 1 F dit 
27 5 7 168 BEeNVENUTO, a Florentine artist, e- 
qually celebrated for the diversity of his adventures, 
and for his talents in sculpture, statuary, medalling, 
and jew eller. 5 üschu Jrr rab; 
Benvenuto was the son of John Cellini, the descends 
ant of a respectable family in the family of Ambra, and 
was born in the year 1500. At an early age he began 
to shew a decided prepossession for the arts, which 
was probably promoted by witnessing his father’s 
works inivory. But here he received no encourage- 
ment, for John Cellini was bent on making his son a 
musician only, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to become a, skilful performer... Though obe- 


dient to paternal command, Benvenuto’s natural ge- 


nius broke through all restraint, and while still a very 
young man, his works in gold and silver after the 
manner of the antique, were exhibited as admirable 
productions. Michael Angelo Buonarotti had then 
completed some of his cartoons, which inspired Cel. 
lini with an ardent desire to improve from his style. 

Cellini next directed his attention to seal-engra- 
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ving, under the tuition of Lautizio, the most cele- 
brated in the art; and he also en d in cutting 
dies, medalling. and enamelling, in all of which he 


ily attained great perfection. He was now em- 
plored by the —— of the church, and some of 
is works had been exhibited to Pope Clement VII., 
who took him into his service. — cutting seals 
for the cardinals, which it is to be observed were on 
metallic surfaces, not engravings on stone, he 
struck —— of the Pope, — ined much 
— the current value of the coin, the whole were 
2 down, and soon disappeared. Other coins and 
medals, both in gold and silver, which he struck for 
the same „are said to have rivalled, if they did 
not —— the genuine produetions of an- 
Cellini himself invariably testified a preference for 
the manner of the ancients; and some of his minor 
works having excited disputes among the cognoscenti, 
whether or not they were real antiques, the fact was 
1 referred to himself. 
ing the course of a war wherein the pope was 
involved, the successes of the French emboldened 
them to march towards Rome. All the inhabitants 
immediately took up arms; and Cellini, having raised 
a company of men, led them to the Duke of 
Bourbon, who was scaling the walls of the city. The 
—— ——ů —— 
withstanding the confusion, occasioned by this event, 
the enemy entered Rome, and in the general retreat 
which commenced towards the castle of St Angelo, 
Pope Clement VII. had scarcely time to leave the Va- 
tican. Cellini now distinguished himself asan engineer ; 
and he himself having pointed the gun, killed the Prince 
of Orange while riding along the trenches. In presence 
of the pope, also, he killed a Spanish colonel, who. 
bad once in the service of his holiness, on which 
occasion he received absolution from homicide. The 
pope being alarmed for falling into the power of the 
desiegers, laid all his regalia, and an immense quantity 
of jewels belonging to the apostolical chamber, before 
ini, and commanded him to take out the latter, 
and melt the gold. Accordingly, each precious stone 
was wrapped ä ———— pe’s clothes; 
and a furnace being erected, 100 — gold were 
obtained from the regalia. An accommodation took 
place without farther extremities; and Cellini, ha- 
ing returned to Florence, had an opportunity of ex- 
ercising all his genius on a gold medal of Hercules tear- 
ing asunder the jaws of the Nemean lion. Michael 
ngelo on beholding it, declared his manner was al- 
together new, and recommended him for the execu- 
tion of another medal, in which he was equally sue- 
cessful. This is described to have been a figure of 
Atlas supporting the heavens, which were represent- 
ed b — — while the zodiac was imi- 


tated on a field of lazuli, * 
Scon afterwards Cellini returned to the service of 
the pope, and was entrusted with the most valuable 


works for which he had occasion : he was appointed 
stamp-master to the mint, and also — $n to 
his holiness, Not satisfied with the extent of these 
favours, he ventured to solicit another situation, which 
the pope refused, saying, if he obtained what was so 
considerable, he would think of nothing and neglect 
his art. In this the pope was probably right, for 
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Cellini was presumptuous and confident in his ta- Cellini. 
lents, which were exercised only when he judged it 


expedient. His temper wasinflexible and capricious, 
and led him into constant broils, fatal to others, and 
— so to himself. He disregarded the punctuali- 
ty of his engagements with the pope, and, refusing 
to deliver up the costly materials on which he 
was employed, he was deprived’ of his office in 
the mint before he had long enjoyed it. Cellini 
had already killed more than one —.— in sud- 
den a and the death of another being ap- 
pre he fled for safety. The pope issued his 
commands to seize aud hang him wherever he could 
be found. The wounded man however recovered, 
and the artist, having contrived to make his peace 
with the pontiff, continued executing medals, which 
gained his highest favour and approbation. At this 
time Pope Clement died; and Cellini now killed an- 
other man in an affray, yet the new pope, Paul III. „ 
not only espoused his cause, but promised to reinstate 
him in the mint. On intelligence being received that 
Charles V. had made a successful expedition against 
Tunis, he was ordered, among other things, to make 
a cover for a prayer book, valued at 6000 gold 
crowns. This he was entrusted with delivering in 
the pope’s name to the emperor. Though gradu- 
rising in confidence, and employed in the most 
costly works, he lost the pope’s favour, and with- 
drew to France. N ola, to ih 9 
Probably Cellini did not receive the patronage, om 

this occasion, that he expected; for after travelling 
some time in the retinue of Francis I. he returned to. 
Rome. 

He had now to undergo a severe trial, and be- 
came exposed to a situation of the most imminent 
danger. He was suddenly seized in the streets, and 
carried prisoner to the castle of St Angelo. The na- 
ture of his offence was not concealed, and he was ac- 
cused of being possessed of wealth, partly ari- 
sing from some of the jewels which, during the sack. 
of Rome, were removed from the papal regalia. Cel- 
lini treated the accusation with the utmost contempt 5. 
he recapitulated the circumstances which had occur-. 
— — that — = —— that there was a 
ist of the whole ; en 500 b ing, 
which was — the — ode 
they would still be found. He said that when Cesar 
Iscatinaro came from the enemy to treat concerning 
an accommodation with the pope, his holiness, to pro- 
pitiate the negociation, dropped a ring, worth 4000 
crowns, from his finger, and on Iscatinaro stoop- 
ing to lift it, requested him to wear it for his sake, 
which was a fact that would also probably be- 
found recorded. Although it does not appear that 
there was any truth in accusation, Cellini was 
detained in confinement, and the —— „in answer to 
the king of France's intercession his enlargement, 
called him a turbulent and troublesome man, whom 
he had imprisoned for murder, and other atrocious 
crimes.. — 1% 
Cellini finding no prospect of liberation, determin- 
ed to make his escape from the top of the lofty tower 
in which he was kept. He effected his purpose with 
much ingenuity and success, in descending from the 
height ; but in making farther progress, he unfortu- 
nately fell from a second rampart and broke his leg, 
a dagger which had been concealed in one of his. 
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Cellini. boots penetrating deep into the flesh. Having crawl- 


ed to the mansion of the Duke Ottavio Farnese, he 
was humanely received and protected, while crowds 
repaired to behold the inaccessibility of the place 
which he had left. 
When Cellini had recovered from the effects of 
the accident, he was again carried to the castle of St 
Angelo, where the confinement he underwent was 
infinitely. more rigorous than before. He was impri+ 
soned in a dark and loathsome dungeon, infested by 
noxious reptiles, and scarcely supplied with subsistence 
for the preservation of life. ‘The treatment he suf- 
fered was such as frequently to prompt him to lay 
violent hands on himself, and reduced him to the ut - 
most despair. 5 g n 
By the earnest intercession of the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, in name of Francis I., he was enlarged after the 
lapse of several years. ' 
Cellini now repaired to France, as the king was 
desirous that he should enter his service, and it was 
fortunate that he did so, for the pope soon repented 


that he had granted his release. He was engaged at 
a liberal salary, and presented with 500 crowns to de- 


fray the expence of, his journey from Italy; in the 
course of which he unluckily killed a man at Vi- 


terbo. é 


The first work. in which Cellini was employed was 


twelve silver statues of gods and goddesses, exactly 


the height of the king, three of which he probably 


completed. He made uncommon exertions with that 
of Jupiter, for which he cast a magnificent bronze 
pedestal, bearing the rape of Ganymede, Leda and 
the swan, and other fabulous histories, in relief. The 
statue weighed 300 pounds; in its right hand it held 
a thunderbolt, which it was just in the attitude of 
throwing, and in the left was a globe of the earth. 
The whole rested on its gilt pedestal, on four balls, 
so that a child could turn it. This production raised 
Cellini high in the royal favour: he obtained a grant 
of the castle of Nello, in which his works were car- 
ried on, and also letters of naturalization. The king 
promised him 2000 crowns for it, and proposed to 
assign him the like sum yearly, from the revenues of 
a vacant abbey. 

Cellini began to exhibit his talents in casting 
bronze heads and busts, and modelled a gate for the 
palace of Fontainebleau, which was executed with va- 

rious embellishments after the antique. He also de- 
signed a colossus, 54 feet in height, which it is pro- 
bable was commenced; but not completed; for an 
anecdote is related of one of his assistants concealing 
a favourite female, from her mother, in the head of 


it. In the mean time, his silver statues of Mars and 


Vulcan were making rapid progress, and he seemed 
to have attained the summit of Tis wishes, so far as 
respected success and reputation. He enjoyed a pen- 
sion of 1000 crowns yearly, and had 40 men in his 
employment. 

Cellini, however, neglecting to court the good 
offices of Madame d’Estampes, the French king’s 
mistress, the favour of the king, if not with- 
drawn, was diminished; he was accused, and ap- 
parently tried for certain obnoxious crimes; his 
allowances run into arrear; the combination of 


all these circumstances led to his sudden retreat 
from the kingdom, where, for several years, he 


had been gradually rising in celebrity. The king 


“soc 


having afterwards testified his displeasure, and de- Cellini. 
manded an account of the works he had executed. 


Cellini expressed his readiness to return to his service, 
that he might defeat the malice of his enemies, and 
assured him, that, so far from deriving profit, a con- 
siderable portion of his salary was still due. 

Cellini had formerly been employed by Cosmo di 
Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, a liberal patron of 
the arts, to strike several fine medals, and was ap- 
pointed engraver to the mint. Immediately on re- 
gaining Italy he was taken into his service, and, at 
the duke’s desire, undertook to cast a superb statue 
of Perseus, in bronze, to ornament the grand square 
of Florence. Ina few weeks he, with great. pains, 
finished a model in yellow wax, about a cubit long, 
with which the Duke, who was an eminent judge of 
every thing relative to the arts, declared his satisfac- 
tion, saying to Cellini, that the statue, if cast with 
equal success, would exceed all others in his , 
sion. The artist readily pledging himself for the per- 
formance of it, commenced his operations. He formed 


model in plaster, the full size of the statue, from 


which the cast should be made, beginning with Me- 
dusa lying at the feet of Perseus. But judging the 
clay of Florence unfit for his purpose, he tried its 
quality by previously casting a fine head of the duke. 
Next he cast the figure of Medusa, wherein he had 
used particular caution, and formed his moulds of a. 
ee devised by himself. The statue came out 
ean and perfect, that, in the opinion of other* 
artists, to retouch it was unnecessary. Cellini was 
deeply interested in the completion of his work; it 
excited more anxiety than all the others in which he 
had been engaged; for he trusted that it would re- 
main to perpetuate his renown in statuary, and a lively 


dispute commenced between him and his patron, whe- » 


ther he should be able to fulfil his undertaking. 

The cast being completed, Cellini began to un- 
cover it, when all, the parts appeared in uncommon, 
and in what he had not anticipated, in equal perfec- 
tion. Proceeding to the right foot, he was induced 
to conclude that the ‘conjectures advanced by his 
patron, that it would be defective, had been erroneous, 
when uncovering it still more, he found that not only 
the toes, but part of the foot itself, were wanting, as 
he had predicted. „ 

Some interval elapsed before the work was adapt- 
ed to public inspection, which Cellini partly occupied 
in the necessary improvements, eee in travelling 
and in casting other figures. At last being exhibited 
in Florence, it was viewed with universal admiration, 
the whole city flocked to behold it, and crowds ga- 
thered round the artist, as if to gaze on one who was 
capable of producing so beautiful a piece of work- 
manship. Sonnets and epigrams addressed to Cel- 
lini, bestowing the highest praises upon him, were 


posted up in different parts of the city, and the grand 
duke, his patron, declared, that he should receive a 


liberal reward. Among the spectators were two Si- 
cilian gentlemen on a mission from their own to the 
Tuscan government, who immediately invited the 
artist to Sicily. 1530 

At a late period of his life, Cellini testified.a de- 
sire to be employed on a huge block of fine marble 
which had been purposely quarried for a statue of 
Neptune. He had previously shewn himself to be 
an able sculptor, and in particular had restored.a:mu~. 
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tilated Ganymede of Grecian workmanship, with sur- 
prising art. Being disappointed of this, he engaged 
a@ crucifix with much anxiety, with which there 
seems to have been mingled a great degree of devo- 
tion. He was the more stimulated to exertion, from 
believing himself the first who sculptured crucifixes 
inthis substance. This work, which Cellini present- 
ed to his patron, the grand duke, received the same 
applause with his other performances, and gave birth 
to several sonnets from admirers of the arts. 
Cellini was now advanced in life, and it does not 
that he produced any thing more of great ce- 
lebrity, though his presence was courted by crowned 
heads in other kingdoms. He died 13th February, 
1570, and was interred with great ceremony in the 
church of the Nunziata in Florence, the whole mem- 
bers of the Florentine academy being present. 
Cellini, as an artist, rivalled, if he did not surpass, 
all his contemporaries, the celebrated Michael Angelo 
being scarcely excepted. His jewellery, medals, va- 
ses, casts, and sculptures, have been alike prized, and 
are still the objects of anxious search. He enjoyed the 
bd fortune of living at a time when eminent abi- 
ities, and not constrained or artful commendation, 
could bring their possessor into notice, and when 
genuine taste for elegant — and sculpture pre- 
vailed. Neither did rr in perry for he 
perhaps experienced more distinguishe trona 
Sash hy e aetase can boast. But all * 
were interrupted by a violent and irascible temper, 
which constantly involved him in difficulties, which 
prompted him to commit more than one assassina- 
tion, and which would scarcely permit him to treat 
his superiors with deference. He was jealous of 
those talents which he was too conscious he possessed, 
and though he respected those of Michael Angelo, 
Donato, and a few of his contemporaries, he was ac- 
customed to undervalue the qualifications of many 
artists whom the public admired. 
Besides the productions of art which came from Cel- 
lini’s hand, he wrote his own memoirs in the Italian 
language, a narrative replete with entertainment. But 
he . abstained from publishing it, which was done 
long after his decease. He also composed a skil- 
ful work on the arts that he chiefly practised, which 
was published towards the close of his life. This is 
highly celebrated by Vasari, and it certainly bears 
incontestible evidence of comprehensive genius and 
originality : unlike his memoirs, it exhibits temperate 
reasoning. It is divided into two parts, in the first 
of which he treats of jewellery, enamelling, coining, 
the art of making and silver vases, and of silver 
statues larger than life. The second is dedicated to 
details on the mode of casting statues in bronze, on 
the quality of marble for statuary, the fabrication of 
colossal figures, and a discourse on the art of design. 
The originals of these works is extremely rare in 
Britain. See Life of Cellini ; Vasari Vite de Pittori 
Museum Florentinum, tom. v.; Cellini due trattati 


dell' Orificeria. (e f N 
CELLULAR UpsTance, See Anatomy, p. 


746. 
CELOSIA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Mo nia. See Botany, p. 156. 
CE. SIA, a genus of plants of the class na- 
mia, and order Angiospermia, See BorAxv, p. 250. 
CELSUsS, an Epicurean philosopher, who flour. 
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ished in the second century, and is chiefly distinguish. 
ed as one of the early and most violent opposers of 
Christianity. Of his life nothing is now known ; but 
it was probable that he was a person of some cele- 
brity, as Lucian has dedicated to him his Pseudo- 
mantis. His principal work, which he wrote against 
the Christians, and which he entitled reyes «Antu, The 
True Word, is now lost; but its arguments and ob- 
jections are preserved in the excellent answer of Ori- 
gen, which Du Pin characterises as the completest 
and best written apology for the Christian religion 
which the ancients have left us. In this treatise, 
Origen has not merely given us the substance of Cel- 
sus’s objections, but has fairly stated them in the 
very words, and in the order in which they were set 
forth by their author ; so that from these extracts 
we are enabled to form a tolerably correct estimate 
of Celsus’s reasoning and abilities. Though it must 
be admitted that many of his objections are frivo- 
lous, scarcely deserving a serious refutation, and be- 
tray rather a Wierer desire of throwing obloquy 
upon the Christians, than an honest wish of meet - 
ing their opinions and morals with logical reasoning, 
and a candid statement of facts, yet we cannot join 
entirely with those who represent him as a trifling 
caviller, or a futile calumniator. His arguments dis- 
pity considerable ingenuity and learning, and prove 
im to be perfectly versed in all the arts of contro- 
versy. It is indeed no small praise, that his book 
was considered worthy of an answer from the pen of 
Origen ; and, to its credit, we may also observe, that 
it may be considered as the great armoury from which 
almost every weapon has been drawn which has been 
inted against our religion since the days of Celsus. 
lodern cavillers have gone over the same ground, 
and insisted upon the same objections, as their great 
predecessor ; and their answer, as well as his, is to be 
ound in the Apology of Origen. But however the 
opponents of Christianity may have been indebted to 
him for their principal arguments, its advocates have 
also profited by his admissions ; and, consequently, 
we are disposed to be equally grateful with them for 
the advantages that may be derived from his writ- 
ings. His testimony to the books of the New Tes- 
tament is peculiarly valuable ; for, while he misrepre- 
sents and perverts the facts which they contain, he 
bears evidence of their truth ; and this evidence is the 
more considerable, as it is altogether beside the in- 
tention of the author. Of the fragments of Celsus’s 
work, which are preserved by Origen, there are three 
summaries in the English language, viz. one by Dr 
Doddridge, one by Dr John Leland of Dublin, and 
another by Dr Sherlock. Besides his dees ahn, a 
piece against magic is ascribed to him both by Ori- 
gen and Lucian; and he is also said to have promised 
another work, in which he undertook to shew, how 
men should live who would follow the rules of philo- 
sophy ; but it is not known whether that work ever 
d. See Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 6, &c.; 
osheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 163; De 
Pin, vol. ii. p. 454; Fabr. Bib. Graec. tom. ii. p. 809; 
and Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 294, &c. (?) 
CELSUS, A. Cornettus, an eminent physician 
and philosopher, who is supposed to have written 
towards the end of the reign of Augustus, or, at 
latest, in the beginning of that of Tiberius. All that 
is known of his history, is merely that he was a Ro- 
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man; but what was his situation in life, and whether 
he practised any branch of medicine, or was only an 
amateur in the art, has not been completely ascer- 
tained. In many parts of his work De Medicina, 
however, he appears to speak frequently from expe- 
rience; and it can scarcely be conceived, that such a 
perfect knowledge of the art as he has displayed, 
both concerning the most difficult operations of sur- 
gery, as well as the nature and treatment of diseases, 
could have been acquired. without long practice and 
application. After describing a particular method 
of cure used by Heraclides in the adhesion. of the 
eye-lids, he adds, Ego sic restitutum neminem me- 
mint, (De Medicina, lib. viii. c. 7.); I remember 
of no person being cured in this way:“ which ex- 
pression evidently implies, that he himself had exer- 
cised the profession, or otherwise he would not have 
ventured to place his own experience against the suc- 
cess of any cure recommended by others. Numerous 
similar expressions may be adduced, equally strong; 
in favour of the supposition that he practised the 
medical art; but Dr Grieve concludes, from a severe 
censure (De Medicina, lib. iii. c. 4.) which Celsus 
has passed upon those physicians who often neglect 
their patients by engaging in too extensive a practice, 
that his practice was conſined to his acquaintance 
and friends, and that his fortune and generosity ren- 
dered him superior to the view of living by the pro- 
fession. But, whatever was his station in society, 
his writings have recommended him to the admira- 
tion of posterity. His treatise on medicine is often 
quoted with approbation by our best writers on phy- 
sic, and contains all that is most valuable in the 
works of Hippocrates.. According to Boerhaave, 
indeed, it is to Celsus that we are indebted for the 
opinions and true meaning of many parts in the writ- 
ings of that father of physic, which would otherwise 
have been unintelligible or misunderstood.. But, in 
addition to the extent and correctness of his medi- 
cal knowledge, he is distinguished for the purity and 
elegance of his latinity, which entitle him to be rank- 
ed among the first writers of the Augustan age. 
Celsus is said to have written treatises upon several 
other subjects, particularly upon rhetoric and agri- 
culture, but none of them *. been handed down to 
our times. The former is frequently quoted by 
Quintilian, and, though he often differs from him in 
opinion, yet he bears honourable testimony to his 


learning and acquirements. When recommending to 


orators to make themselves masters of all the sciences, 
after mentioning Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Cato, 
Varro, and Cicero, some of the greatest geniuses that 
ever appeared, he adds, Why should I name any 
more instances? when even Cornelius Celsus, a man 


of a moderate genius, has not only composed treatises 


on all these arts, but has also left precepts of the mi- 
Etary art, agriculture, and medicine. The bare at- 
tempt requires us to believe that he understood all 
these subjects; but to give perfection to so great a 
work is a difficult task, to which no man has ever 
been found equal, (Jagt. Orat. lib. xii. c. 11.) Co- 


lumella, also, in his work De Re Rustica, lib. fi. c. 2. 
frequently mentions him with great respeet, comparing 


him with the best writers on husbandry, and repre- 
sents him as one who was “ not only skilled in agri- 
culture, but Who took in the whole compass of na- 
tural knowledge.“ His merit as an author is suffi- 
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ciently indicated by the numerous editions through Celtis, 
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which his work De Medicina has passed, and by the 
high esteem in which it is still held. The best edi- 
tion is supposed to be that of Almeloveen, which; 
was edited at Padua in 1722, by Vulpius; and there 
is a good English translation by Dr Grieve, publish - 
ed in 1756. See Le Clerc. Hist. de Med.; and 
Friends’ Hist. of Physic. () f 

CELTIS, a genus of plants of the class Polyga- 

mia, and order Monecia. See Botany, p. 343. 

CELTS, an ancient people inhabiting, according 
to the earliest historical notices, the western parts of 
Europe. 

It appears now to be generally admitted, that the 
Celts were a peculiar people, distinguished by many 
remarkable particulars from the Scythians or Goths, 
with whom they have been often confounded. The- 
distinction, however, between the nations alluded to, 
has not been admitted without a full and elaborate- 
discussion of the subject. Many learned authors. 
have contended for their identity ; all antiquity has. 
been explored by the writers on opposite sides; and, 
upon.a question which surely might have been dis- 
cussed with a due attention to good manners, much. 
bitterness and insolence have been shewn. Among 
those who have contended for the identity of the 
Celts and Goths, a principal place must be assigned: 
to Cluverius and Pelloutier ; and likewise, though he 
contends for nothing more than an identity of origin, 
to the late Sir William Jones : while, of all the cham- 
pions for their diversity, Mr Pinkerton, aided by a. 
profound and acute writer in the second volume of 
the Edinburgh Review, is by far the most formidable. 
The points supposed to be established by Mr Pin- 
kerton and the learned critic, are the following: 
1. At a period, probably as early as the year 1400: 
A. C. the Seythians had pushed themselves from the 
vieinity of the river Araxis, westwards and north- 
wards, over a considerable part of Europe. 2. The- 
Scythians were afterwards mentioned in history un- 
der the names of Gete, Gothi, and Germani; but: 
whether distinguished by these names, or by the 
more comprehensive appellation of Scythz, the 
people thus distinguished: were one and the same. 
3. With regard to the Celts, the earliest notices. 
would lead us to place them about the year 
500 A. C. in the neighbourhood. of the Pyre- 
nees, whence they were driven by the Germans or 
Goths on the east, and the Aquitani, probably an. 
Iberian race, on the south, into that part of Gaul 
where they were found in the time of Cæsar. 4. 
That the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the Welsh, together with some of the Irish tribes, 
are the remains now existing of the ancient Celts.. 
5. That when the Greek and Roman authors use 
the words K, and Taαοον. Celtæ and Galli, they 
often refer exclusively to the Belgie Gauls, (see the 
mass of authorities quoted in the Edinburgh Reviews. 
vol. ii. p. 365, art. Vindication of the Celts.) 6. 
That though this is frequently the case, the distinc-. 
tion is sometimes accurately made between the Bel- 
gic Gauls and the Celtic; as in the introduction to. 
the first book of Cæsar's Commentaries, where the 
Belge are represented as inhabiting one part of Gaul, 
the Aquitani another, and the Celtæ a third; and in. 
the language with which the account of the Druids, 
given by the same author, commences, In omni 
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the Nef is commonly understood, in all the 
Celtic part of Gaul. 1 939 3 
We may consider the distinction between the Celts 
and the Goths as established, first, By the difference 
of their persons; 2dly, By the difference of their re- 
ligious belief, and sacred observances ; 3dly, By the 
difference of their political institutions; and, /astly, 
By the difference of their language. In pointing 
out these differences, almost.every thing interesting 
in the history of the Celts may be conveniently 
og into view.) tad ai 
1. The Celts were distinguished from the Scy- 
thians, Goths, or Germani, by their external ap- 
pearance. They had not the light hair and blue 
eyes, which were regarded in ancient times as an in- 
cation of a German origin; nor had they the lofty 
stature and large limbs, which are still considered as 
characteristic of the German tribes,’ It was to their 
extraordinary appearance and ferocious aspect, as 
well as to their barbarous valour, that the Gable of 
Scythian or Gothic extraction) were indebted. for 
their victories over the Romans; and, before the 
strength and discipline of Rome could match the 
rowess of these fierce invaders, it was necessary to 
9 iarize the legions with the tremendous. looks 
and sa howling of the Gaulish warriors... On 
the other hand, the Celts were a people of an infe- 
rior stature, s in their complexion, with dark 
eyes, and hair short, coarse, and black. In their ex- 


ternal ap ce they seem to have resembled the 
Finns an eee of modern times. History re- 
cords but little of their victories and conquests; and 


Mr Pinkerton, in frantic declamation, pronounces 
them to be radical savages, incapable of instruction 
or pro limdotietys sao} 901360 09 lo n z tes 
2. But if the Celts were distinguished from the 
Goths by their external appearance, they were dis- 
tinguished from them, in a still greater degree, by 
4 religi 3 their — observances. 
mong f ere existed a hierarchy, regula 

cbs — — established : a class of on — 
the functions of the priesthood, 1 
authority over every tment of civil life; clearly 
marked out, and separated from the rest of the com · 
n many and exclusive privileges. 
Our readers will perceive, that we allude to the 
Druids. It is universally acknowledged, that Druid - 
ism was peculiar to the Celts, and that nothing re- 
2 extraordinary system was to be found 
among othic or Teutonic tribes... This diffe’ 
rence is striking and fundamental: And the fact, 
that the Germans had no Druids, is mentioned by 
Cesar as a circumstance completely discriminative of 
the Celtic and Gothic nations. It has been affirmed, 
that the Druids were not unacquainted’ with the 
great and primary truth of the unity of. the divine 
nature. But if this was the case, and if the notion 
alluded. to .formed:a part of their secret creed, or 
what the Greeks would have called their isoteric 
doctrine, we have sufficient authority for maintaining, 
that they pc ge eee eee 
and the worship of y gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 

„Mercury, and or beings of heaven- 


ly origin and power, whose attributes and office cor- 
responded with thats of thei principal divinities of 


Celts , corum hominum, qui aliquo sunt numero at- Rome. They held likewise the doctrine of Metemp- Cette 
—— ping vol genera sunt 8 nomni Gallia, that sychosis, 22 transmigration of souls. Of a —.— — 
2 ral receptacle of spirits, enjoying various ry pe of 

i suffer- 


piness, or to various measures o 
in they appear to have had no idea. Their notion 
seems to have been, that the soul of man is destined 
to occupy various bodies in succession; and that the 
alternate transferrence and residence of the thinking 
part were to be continued for an indefinite 3 ot 
time, beyond which the enquiry was not pushed. Ia 
addition to all this, it must be stated, that the Druids 
were philosophers. They had raised their under- 
standings above the first wants and enjoyments of 
our species. They had attempted to pierce into the 
recesses of nature. Their investigations related to 
the constitution of the physical world, the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, the size and figure of the 
earth, and the power and purposes of the immortal 
gods. Schools of philosophy were established a- 
mong them. What they knew they taught the 
— committed to their care. These were gene- 
rally the sons of nobles, and persons of distinction. 
Some of the pupils spent no fewer than twenty years 
under the tuition of the Druidical college. It was 
a principal part of their education, to treasure up in 
the memory a very number of verses, in which 
the mysteries of science and of religion were unfold- 
ed's itor these ancient masters of Celtic wisdom, 
though acquainted with alphabetical characters, made 
no use of them in the — over which they pre · 
sided. Into the schools alluded to, the vulgar were 
not permitted to enter. It seems to be an acknow- 
ledged principle of the Druidical system, to keep 
the people in perpetual ignorance; and we shall im- 
med aes it was a — — their 
stem, to em in a debasing and piti state 
of ler suthection, — F Leon 
In almost every particular mentioned above, the 
German nations appear to have differed from the 
Celtic. They had no separate class of men exerci- 
sing the functions of the priesthood, and enjoying 
the privileges of exemption from taxes and from mi- 
litary service. Their ecclesiastical officers (for they 
deserve no better name) were nearly as ignorant as 
themselves. The notion of a direct immortality, in 
contradistinction to that of a.Metempsychosis, was 
Sa aR And the — ey = 
the ic paradise, — a pleasure in which none 
the brave 2 — to parti 
cipate.—eonsisted in drinking ale out of the skulls of 
his enemies whom he had slain in battle. They had 
en e ndi —— — 
no philosophy; no doctrine, either secret or 3 
— — sf hid from the people, — . 
nothing to be concea ld. 
3. In their political institutions likewise, a consider - 
able 1 to have existed between the 
Gothic and ¢ tribes. Among these tribes, the 
state of the people, regarded as distinet from that of 
the privileged: orders, seems to have varied in a most 
extraordinary Isa the one great class of hu- 
man beings, the people were free, and valued them- 
selves upon their liberty; in the other, they were 


doomed to obey, and satisfied with subjection. 
Among the “Goths and Germans, man was a 
soldier, consulted on occasions of the hi political 


importance, and listened to with that attention to 
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which a free man is entitled. Among the. Celts, 
every man who could not establish his claim to be 
ranked with the Druids or the knights, was a slave; 
his comfort or misery, his life or his death, depended 
almost exclusively upon the will of his master. In 
order to shew that the difference now alluded to really 
existed, we shall just set down, in opposition to one 


another, two short sentences extracted from Cæsar's 


Commentaries, the one referring to the state of the 
people among the Celts, and the other alerting to 
the state of the people among the Scythians, Ger- 
mans, or Goths. The passage relating to the Celts 
is the following: Nam plebs, pene servorum habe- 
tur loco, que per se nihil audet, et nulli adhibetur 
concilio.“ (De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. c. 12.) They 
were, in point of fact, only the instruments of their 
superiors. The passage which relates to the Ger- 
mans or Goths, is in these remarkable words: ‘* Aigque 


ubi quis ex principibus, in concilio se dixit ducem Sores. 


ut qui sequt velint profiteaniur, consurgunt ii qua cau- 
sam ct hominem probant, suumque auxilium pollicen- 
tur, atque a multitudine collauduntur.“ (De Bello 
Gal. lib. vi. c. 22.) When any one of the chiefs, (so 
the words may be rendered,) proposes himself as a 
leader in any expedition, they (not the chiefs, but the 
people,) who approve of the undertaking, and of him 
who engages to execute it, signify their approbation, 
promise their support amidst the applauses of the 
whole assembly. That this is the true meaning of 
the passage last quoted, we learn, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt or difficulty, from the declaration of 
Tacitus with regard to the same people: ‘* De mino- 
ribus rebus, principes consultant, de majoribus, om- 
nes. De Mor. Germ. 

Among the Gothic nations, the commencement of 
what has been called the feudal system, may easily 
be traced. The chief men were possessed of authority 
and influence; but their authority was exercised 
within considerable limits, and their influence subject- 
ed to considerable restraint. In matters of . 
concern, the decision of the chief was final, but all 
affairs of high interest were discussed and determined 
by the people at large. It is to the power of the 
chiefs thus restrained, and to the mode of civil govern- 
ment connected with it, that Mr Pinkerton has given 
the name of the feudal system in its purity. And 
according to the opinion of that learned gentleman, 
this feudal system in its purity is carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter feudal system, or that sys- 
tem in its corrupted state. Among the Celts, on 
the other hand, while the chiefs commanded the ar- 
mies, and were in other respects not destitute of 
power, the supreme judicial and even legislative au- 
thority appears to have engrossed, almost entirely, by 
the other privileged order, that of the Druids... The 
Druids judged in all controversies whether public’ or 
private, whether of a civil or of a religious nature. 
They ordained and inflicted punishments. » If any 
one refused to abide by their decision, he was instant- 
ly excluded from the sacred observances; he became 
the subject of a most severe excommunication ; he 
was held as accursed; he was avoided as a person: on: 
whom the mark of the divine displeasure: had been 


set; he lost all claim to justice, and all title to pro- 
tection. In one respect, however, the two cases, 
that of the Goths and the Celts, considered in a po- 
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litical point of view, may justly be said to agree. In 
both, the power of the chief was limited ; but among 
the Gothic tribes, the check proceeded from the peo- 
ple, the voice of freemen was raised aloud against op- 
pression; while among the Celts the power of the 
chiefs seems to have been nearly absorbed in that of 
the Druids, and the voice of the people, if heard at 
all, was noticed, only as a symptom of rebellious in- 
solence, and marked only to be punished. 
4. The last point of difference between the Celts. 
and the Goths, is their language. It is not to be de- 
nied, however, that in ascertaining this point of dif- 
ference, considerable obstacles present themselves. 
It is not easy to procure correct specimens of any 
ancient language, and even when correct specimens 
have been obtained, it is not easy to determine whe: 
ther the language be pure. With the exception of 
tribes debarred by physical circumstances, there is, 
perhaps, no instance upon record, of a people living 
for a very great length of time in utter seclusion from 
the rest of the world, retaining their original language; 
in all its purity, and their manners in all their charac: 
teristic features. Intercourse must always take place, 
in a greater or less degree, among contiguous tribes. 
Their very hostilities lead to intercourse; and where- 
ever intercourse is supposed, characteristic: features, 
either of language or of manners, will gradually pass 
away. Besides, if there be any truth in the opinion 
of Sir William Jones, that the Celts and Goths, 
though differing exceedingly from one another at the 
periods to which the Greek and Roman historians re- 
fer, were nevertheless, ‘originally, or with regard to 
their present stock, the same people, we must expect 
to find the same elementary words in the 3 of 
both nations. However diversified in its general ap- 
pearance, the substratum of their language will be the 
same; traces of the native tongue will be discoverable’ 
in both; just as in the various languages of Europe 
which have been derived from the Latin, sufficient in- 
dications of a common origin may still be perceived. 
In their state of comparative advancement, how- 
ever, the language of the Celts appears to differ very. 
obviously from that of the Goths. We have speci- 
mens of both tongues, as well as of their kindred dia- 
lects, given by Dr Percy in his Preface to the work 
of M. Mallet, a work which, together with the Pre- 
face now mentioned, has so often been quoted and 
referred to by authors on this subject. Indeed the 
means of deciding the question of the identity or di- 


versity of the languages alluded to, do not appear to 


be very remote or inaccessible. There is a Gothic: 
Version of the Evangelists, which has frequently been: 
published (by Junius, 4to, 1665, and by Lye at Ox- 
ford, 1750). And since the year 1750, a fragment 
of the Epistle to the Romans, likewise in the Gothic’ 
tongue, has been discovered at Wolfenbuttel, and’ 
published by the Rev. F. A. Knittel, archdeacon of 
that place. The versions of the New Testament 
into the Gaelic or Erse language are sufficiently nu- 
merous. See Cluverii, Germania Antiqua; Pellou- 
tier, Histoire des Celtes;. Edinburgh Review, vol. ii.; 
Mallet's Introduction to the History of: Denmark, 
translated by Bishop Percy, and published under the 
title of Northern Antiquities; Pinkerton's Enquiry. 
into the History of Scotland, and Dissertation, annex~ 
en 
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“CEMENTS. This term is of very extensive sig- 
. comprehending every substance employed 
for the purpose of connecting together other sub- 
stances. It, therefore, comprises the whole of those 
substances used by chemists to close the joinings of 
chemical veesels ; to repair flaws, or to coat the ex- 
terior parts of those vessels which are subjected to 
the action of heat. ' 

_ Occasionally cements are employed for coating ves- 
sels that are to be exposed to a very considerable 
heat z and the process is called /orication, or coating. 
Iron furnaces are generally coated in the inside, to 
prevent the destruction consequent on continued ex- 
posure to the action of the fire. 

For the common purposes, such as to prevent the 

escape of steam, the vapours of alcohol, or of any 
other liquid which is not corrosive, slips of bladder 
which have been soaked in warm water until they 
become adhesive, answer extremely well for glass ; 
and paper, with paste, for metallic tubes. A solu- 
tion of gum arabic, or the white of an egg, increases 
the adhesiveness. 
._. Lintseed meal, or almond paste, well beaten up with 
water, so as to form a pretty dense paste, form a 
very firm lute for common purposes. But it is unfit 
for a higher temperature than that of boiling wa- 
ter, or for the continued action of acrid gases. It 
will, however, confine ammoniacal and the acid gases 
sufficiently long for the usual experiments Milk, 
lime water, or a weak solution of glue or size, im- 
proves it considerably. a 

Many very impervious lutes are made with quick- 
lime as a basis. This quicklime is reduced into a 
ductile mass by an admixture of some mucilaginous 
matters. As combinations of this sort are obviously very 
numerous, we shall give only a very few of them. 

‘Take some lime that has been perfectly burnt, 
dip it into water, and allow it to fall into a very fine 
powder, which it will readily do if the calcination 
has been complete, and then beat this powder very 
carefully with equal parts of the white of eggs and 
of water, to the consistence of thin paste, The 
lute thus formed should be laid on thin slips of cloth, 
and applied to the junction of the vessels to be luted. 
If a small quantity of the powdered lime be sprink: 
led upon te slips of cloth, the junction will be 
rendered more complete. The same lute may be made 
in a simpler way ; take thin slips of cloth, moisten- 
ed with the white of eggs, and sprinkle them over 
with the powdered lime. ‘This last mode has the ad- 
vantage of drying with great rapidity. 

Lime mixed with dissolved glue also forms a very 
excellent cement; and, when the white of eggs are 
added, the /ut d' ane is then formed. The above lutes, 
however, do not resist the action of water, though 
they are quite impervious to vapours. 

Very poor skimmed milk cheese, rubbed down to 
the consistence of thick soup, with the addition of 
lime, makes a good lute. 

Paris plaster, mixed with any mucilaginous mat- 
ters, is useful as a cement. Sometimes other substances 
are added, as clay, flour, red oxide of iron, &c. 

The calcareous lutes become extremely hard, and 
it is difficult to free vessels from them. They are 
therefore not proper where delicate vessels which are 
to be preserved are employed. In large works, or 
in experiments where large vessels are used, it is well 
to have a quantity of them at hand, as they are very 
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. security. 


convenient for stopping up any accidental crack, Cements, 


either of thie lute originally applied, or of the vessel 
itself. It may be deo. po di that these lutes will 
not confine acrid vapours for any length of time; 
but for every other purpose they are admirably a- 
dapted, particularly where heat is necessary. 

The de lute, as it is commonly called, is of very 
general use, but L so when . to 
acid vapours. It possesses another advantage, 
that of being never hardened to an inconvenient i. 
gree. Any good clay, such as pipe clay, or pot- 
ter’s clay, perfectly dry, must be reduced to a ve 
fine powder, and then ually beaten into thi 
paste with drying linseed oil. The beating must be 
continued until the mass ceases to adhere to the pes- 
tle. It improves from being kept in a covered ves- 
sel, in a cool situation. It — — quite fit for use 
by being beaten up again for a few minutes with a 
few drops of lintseed oil. 

The above may be considered as constituting by 
far the most generally useful lutes for connecting 
chemical apparatus together; there are, besides these, 
another class of lutes, which is of high value to the 
practical chemist, and of some of them we shall now 
give a short account. As glass vessels, when sub- 
jected to a considerable temperature, are liable to 
melt, they are frequently coated with lutes, which 
protect them, and obviate the inconveniences which 
would result from complete exposure. Earthen ves- 
sels being naturally porous, are apt to allow any vo- 
latile matters contained in them to escape ; this is also 
remedied by similar means. To secure glass vessels, 
sand is mixed with as much clay as binds the whole 
mass together, aud is beaten up with any fibrous mat- 
ter, which gives an * degree of mechanical 
indsor loam answers well; but an equally 
useful cement may be formed from an admixture of 
sand and coarsely ground potter's ware; to which 
horse dung, chopped straw, chaff, horse or cow's 
hair, or tow, may be added, in such proportions as 
will render the whole mass perfectly ductile. An 
ounce of hair is said to be sufficient for five pounds 
of the earthy mixture. ‘The mass should be beaten 
together with great care, so as to diffuse the hair 
throughout the whole of it. It may be then applied 
to the surface, to be coated, either in the dry state, 
or by repeated dippings into a thick mixture of the 
mass with water. If the coating be smeared with 
lintseed oil after it is thoroughly dry, it will be less 
liable to crack, 

As a coating for earthenware vessels, various com- 
pounds may be formed of a variety of fluxes, mixed 
into a thin paste with clay and lime. One ounce of 
borax: Sieschved in a pint of boiling water, added to 
as much lime as will form a thin paste, will be an ex- 
cellent coating of this kind. After this has been ap- 
plied to the earthen vessel, and has become proper 
dry, a lute of lime and linseed oil should be laid over 
the whole. When it is completely dry, the vessel is 
fit for use. By renewing the last lute, the vessel may 
be used several times with safety. This preparation 
has been chiefly recommended as a coating for vessels 
in which phosphorus is prepared. 

It is frequently necessary to lute the covers of eru- 
cibles, so as to exclude any communication with the 
external air; and it is an object of importance, to 
have a lute that can bear a high temperature. An 
excellent compound of that kind is formed by borax 
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Cements, first calcined and then fused, brick dust and clay 
Cemetery. finely powdered, and moistened with a little water. 
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sanguinity be recognised by mankind farther advan- Cemetery. 


ced in civilization, it does not appear that they are 


About a tenth of the whole may be borax. Litharge 
may be used, though it is inferior to the borax. 
Clay, iron filings, and water, make a durable ce- 
ment for iron vessels exposed to a high temperature. 
Very useful lutes are made of oily substances uni- 
ted to resinous matters. They answer extremely 
well at a moderate temperature, and with those va- 


ours that do not dissolve their component parts. 


hey will adhere to glass, which enhances their value. 
Bees’ wax, softened with one-eighth of the spirits of 
turpentine, forms a cement of this kind. 

One part of bees’ wax, four of rosin, melted and 
mixed up with one part of brickdust finely powdered, 
forms the cement used by turners, with which the 
handles of knives are cemented to their blades, 

Equal parts of pitch, turpentine, and wax, boiled 
till the essential oil is dissipated, makes a coating to 
a wooden chamber, which is perfectly impervious to 
the vapours of sulphureous acid. It is therefore 
useful in the manufacture of alum. Suet and wood 
ashes make a simple cement, which is well adapted 
to stop leaks in casks. 

Gum arabic, dissolved in water, is a cement well 
known for applying paper to glass, &c. Isinglass, 
dissolved in vinegar, is still better. 

The following formula has been given for a cement 
to unite glass or steel: 

Take of mastich five or six bits as big as peas, 
dissolve in as much alcohol as will render them li- 
quid. In another vessel, dissolve as much isinglass 
(previously soaked in water) in brandy or rum as 
will make two ounces, by measure, of a strong glue, 
warm it, and incorporate with it, by rubbing, two or 
three small bits of galbanum or ammoniacum, and 
then add the mastich solution; keep the cement in a 
bottle well stopped, and gently warm it before use.“ 

Of late, the use of cements in chemical experi- 
ments has been nearly superseded by the introduction 
of accurately ground glasses, which, without the in- 
troduction of other substances, may be made perfect- 
ly air tight. Much inconvenience certainly arises 
from the use of them, which is thus obviated. They 
still, however, are necessary in many large manufac- 
tories, and are retained by the practical chemist. See 
Bnipon, p. 522; Appendix to Curmistry ; and C1- 
VIL ARCHITECTURE. (c. M.) 

CEMETERY, a place appropriated for the re- 
ception of the dead. 

In order to free the living of the dangerous and of- 
fensive miasmata of dead 3 100 al most bil nations have 
done something towards their speedy removal or de- 
struction. Some cast them into the waters, others 
carry them from their dwellings to sequestered places, 
and some reduce them to ashes, or deposit them en- 
tire in the earth. 

In a savage state, each member of a family is 
interred by his immediate relatives near the spot 
of his decease; or bodies are, in the same way, 
consumed by fire. Thus the untutored native of 
the Australasian regions, as we have seen, raised a 
bier for his departed wife, and, unassisted, consigned 
her ashes to the dust. The remote inhabitants of 
the north, precluded by perpetual frosts from pene- 
trating the ground, cover their deceased with the 
branches of trees, to prevent them from being de- 
voured by beasts of prey. Though the ties of con- 


careful to deposit the bodies of relatives in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other. Hence particular ceme- 
teries, or those for common use, are unknown. 

Vet it has anxiously been desired by men in gene- 
ral, that their bones should rest in the soil of their 
nativity. When the Nomadic tribes of South Ame- 
rica, wandering many hundred miles from their pro- 
per boundaries, lose one of their number, they make 
a skeleton of his bones, and carry it on his fa- 
vourite horse to the cemetery of his family, how- 
ever distant. Certain tribes make skeletons of all 
their deceased, which are placed in a sitting pos- 
ture, clothed in robes and feathers, in the cemetery. 
Every year the cemetery is opened, and the skele- 
tons are cleansed and clothed anew. In another por- 
tion of that vast continent a pious festival is celebra- 
ted, wherein each person carries the putrid aud de- 
caying carcase of his father on his shoulders in so- 
lemn procession, and again returns it to the earth. 

The cemeteries of the Jews, were caves and grounds 
apart from their cities. Abraham, we are told, pur- 
chased the field of Mackpelah, and there buried Sa- 
rah his wife in a cave, wherein he himself was after- 
wards deposited. The Israelites buried the bones of 
Joseph which they had brought out of Egypt, “ina 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamon ;” and the Jewish laws particularly ordained 
the interment of criminals who died by the cord. 

Other ancient nations, suchas the Creeks and Ro- 
mans, though they burned their dead, had ceme- 
teries without the cities for depositing the urns 
containing the fragments of bones and ashes. Cre- 
mation did not invariably prevail, and it was not un- 
usual even to make the house or garden of the de- 
ceased his cemetery. But among the Romans, the 
emperor Adrian prohibited sepulture within the city, 
and there was a cemetery beyond its walls appropria- 
ted for the poor; the other cemeteries for persons of 
rank or fortune were generally near a high way. The 
Campus Martius was the cemetery of distinguished 
characters. 

The modern Turks and Chinese imitate the Greeks 
and Romans in placing their cemeteries without their 
cities. They are generally situated on eminences, and 
abound with cypress trees. The Chinese never inter 
in a grave previously occupied, at least before all 
the remnants of the former body have disappeared, 
and therefore their cemeteries occupy a large surface of 
ground. If unfortunate in life, the son sometimes 
digs up his father from the grave to propitiate his 


destiny. 


The ancient cemeteries in Great Britain were of 
various descriptions. Barrows or cairns denote the 
sepulture of celebrated persons, commonly, it is con- 
jectured, those who fell in battle. The author of 
this article some years ago opened a cemetery in Scot- 
land, which probably ascends to a period of remote 
antiquity. Numerous coffins, for the most part of 
aie size, were formed of rude slates, built round 
for sides: they were almost level with the surface 
of the earth, and the edges of some of the slates were 
visible above it. Their site was on a thin soil cover- 
ing rock, though deep earth was in the immediate 
vicinity. These coffins did not lie east and west, but 
some almost due north and south, from which it may 
be inferred they had been used anterior to the intro- 


8 duction of Christianity. 


Many contained fragments 
of bones, and some teeth very entire. . 

The cemeteries in this kingdom are either public 
or private, and frequently in the centre of crowd- 
ed cities. Formerly it appears, that fairs and mar- 
kets were held in public cemeteries. A Scotish law 
of 1594 ordains, that each is to be surrounded by a 
wall two ells in height. Within the precincts por- 
tions generally belong to individuals, which are private 
property. This was very recently decided by the su- 
preme court of justice in Scotland, in the case of an 
officer who had been accidentally killed, being, with- 
out authority, interred in a private burying place. 
The owner having en. of this invasion of his 
rights, the body was ordered to be dug up and in- 
terred elsewhere. 

Long ago, the superstitions of mankind converted 
churches to cemeteries, a practice which is yet per- 
petuated. But this indefensible custom was not in- 
troduced without resistance ; and about the year $81, 
there is one rescript in the Theodosian Code, which 

be interpreted. “Let none suppose, that the 
churches of the apostles or martyrs are to be render- 
ed ordinary places of sepulture;“ and another ex- 
licit prohibition, that ‘ noone shall bury in a church.“ 
onstantine, the first Christian emperor, had previ- 
ously been interred in the porch of a church which 
he had erected to the apostles A. D. 337, on which 
St Chrysostom observes, that The emperor was 
atly honoured in the interment of his body be- 
ing permitted at the door of the temple, and that he 
should be porter to fishermen.““ Various ecclesias- 
tical canons contain decrees on the subject. The 
Spanish Council of Bracara, in 563, ordained, that 
every cemetery should be without the church. The- 
odore, patriarch of Antioch, in 1180, decreed, that 
it should never be lawful to bury in churches, ac- 
cording to the civil law of the Grecian empire. The 
Council of Nantes permitted the porch of the church 
to be converted to a cemetery, but prevented inter- 
ment in the interior: and an ecclesiastical council 
held at Tribur in Germany, prohibited the laity only 
from finding a cemetery within its walls. 

But interment in churches gradually came into 
universal use in Roman Catholic countries, first, from 
the anxiety of devotees to have their remains deposit- 
ed near the relics of some favourite saint; and, se- 
condly, from the benefit which thence resulted to 
the ecclesiastics who officiated there. All sacred 
‘things were rendered the subject of traffic ; sepulture 
in a consecrated place, the remission of past sins, and 
indemnity for those to be committed, had their fixed 
and appointed prices. Certain perquisites were due 
to ecclesiastics for interment in the cemetery within 
their boundaries, which were rigorously exacted, and 
which it was dangerous to refuse. The heir of the 
deceased declining compliance, was in hazard of ex- 
communication, Such perquisites were called mor- 
tuaries, a remnant of which may still be recognised in 
the hire of the pall or mortcloth at funerals, 

The danger of burying in churches, and of having 

cemeteries in large towns, has sometimes been fa- 
tally exemplified. Some years BB on preparing a 
rave for a person of rank in a church near Nantes, 

e body of a near relation, who had died nine months 
preceding, was displaced. The coffin was acciden- 
tally shattered, and an infectious principle instantly 

ditfused itself around, with such virulence, that no 
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ral died within eight days. 

Cemeteries, in Christian countries, are consecrated 
ground: and as such, infants dying before baptism 
are with us denied sepulture in it, along with others. 
Roman Catholics, however, do not esteem the ceme- 
teries of Protestants sufficiently sacred to receive 
their ashes. The origin or cause of consecration is 
extremely obscure: in the fifth century, it is said to 
have been unknown, and, according to Gregory of 
Tours, was introduced about the year 590. Per. 
haps it has been preserved, to demonstrate the right 
of ecclesiastics to the mortuaries of the deceased per- 
sons deposited there: and though these are abrogated, 
the clergyman of the parish in this kingdom is entitled 
to the grass that grows in the church-yard, though it 
has been decided by courts of law, that he cannot 
pasture his cattle there. 

In most nations a custom has prevailed, of plant- 
ing public cemeteries with trees, though one of the 
continental councils pronounced a decree against it 
in 1565. Ex cimeteriis, arbores frugifere. et alia 
eliam infrugifere cujusvis generis, aut arbusta stir- 
pesve omnino convellantur atque excidantur.. The 
cypress was an emblem of mourning among the Ro- 
mans: it was seen at the pile of the deceased, and in 
the cemeteries; and to warn priests who were defiled 
by the sight of a corpse against entering for the cele- 
bration of religious rites, it appeared on the outside of 
the door of a house, whenever a dead body was within. 
The cemeteries of the Turks and Chinese are planted 
with cypress trees: in Britain, for centuries past, the 
yew has been chosen. An opinion has been entertain- 
ed, though with little reason, that an evergreen has 
thus been selected as an emblem of the immortality of 
the soul ; and hence the practice of decking the coffin 
with bays, and carrying branches before the bier. 
Perhaps it may have been designed as a more perma- 
nent mode of testifying that attention to the decea- 
sed, which was practised by the ancients. They 
scattered flowers on the pile, on the urn, and in the 
cemeteries of their departed friends. Thus Virgil, 
in describing funeral ceremonies, says, 

Purpureos jacit flores, ac talia fatur.—JENe10, lib, v. 
Manibus date lilia plenia : 
Purpureos spargam flores ain, lib, vi. 

The same ceremony was known to the ancient 
Christians; whence, St Ambrose, in his eulogy on 
Valentinian, says, Nec ego floribus tumulum ejus as- 
pergam sed spiritum aus Christi odore perfundam 
spargant alii plenis lilia calathis, *I will not strew 
his grave with flowers, but pour on his spirit the 
odour of Christ: let others scatter baskets of lilies.’? 
St Jerome, in a consolotary epistle te a survivin 
husband, observes, that while „ other husbands 
strewed the graves of their wives with violets, roses, 
lilies, and purple flowers, Pammachius bedewed the 
ashes of his with the balsam of alms.” 

Those pious customs are not altogether oblitera- 
ted among ourselves. In some parts of Wales, the 

ves are adorned with certain flowers, denoting the 
age of the deceased : the violet, the rose, or plants 
of rue, being appropriated to the three different sta- 
of life.. Fences or borders are made of them, 
which are carefully preserved from decay, and clear- 
ed of obtrusive by the nearest surviving rela- 


tives. Each Saturday afternoon is devoted to this 
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miles in circumference, lying in 39 degrees of north Cephalonia. 
g 8 . —— 


office. In other parts of the world, the women come 
frequently to pray or lament in the cemeteries, and 
scatter herbs above the graves. 

See Cunæus Respublica Hebreorum; Gregorius 
Turonensis de Gloria Confessionis ; Ambrosius Ora- 
tio Funebris de Morte Vulentiniani; Hieronymus 
Epistola ad Pammachium ; Gutherius de jure Ma. 
nium; Navier sur les Dangers des exhumations pre- 
cipites ; A seasonable consideration on the indecent 
and dangerous custom of burying in Churches ; Bir- 
nie’s Blame of Kirk Burial ; and Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities. 05 . 

CENARRHENES, a genus of plants of the 
class Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Boraxv, 
p. 130; and Brown's Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. 
&c. p. 371. 

CENCHRUS, a genus of plants of the class Tri- 
andria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 101. 

CENIA, a genus of plants of the class Syngenesia, 
and order Polygamia Superflua. See Borany,p. 311. 

CENT AUREA, a genus of plants of the class 
Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Frustanea. See 
Borany, p. 306. 

CENTAURIUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 

„132. 
* CENTAURUS. See Astronomy, p. 780. 
CENTER. See Bnipon, p. 531, 542; Car- 
PENTRY, p. 540; and Framina. 

CENTORBI, the Centuripa of the ancients, is 
a town of Sicily, situated on five points of rocks. It 
was formerly a populous and splendid town, but now 
exhibits only a mass of ruins, The large convent of 
the Augustins, the ruins of banks to the west of the 
town, and the remains of the castle of Conradin to 
the east, are the only objects of note. Numerous 
remains of antiquity have been found in this place, 
and are deposited in the museum of the Prince of 


Biscari, already mentioned in the article CaTanta. 


According to De Non, the soil in one part of the 
town consists of marine concretions, intermixed with 
shells, These concretions, along with tufa and a 
gritty stone, lie beneath the vegetable earth; and at 
a greater depth are found scoriæ and lava, beneath 
which is a fresh bed of grit. De Non supposes, that 
the lava forms the basis of the mountain; and that, 
from its being covered with marine concretions to the 


depth of 600 feet, the volcano from which it flowed. 


must have been very ancient. Population about 3000. 
See De Non’s Journey in Sicily and Malta, p. 85. 

CENTRAL Forces. See Asrronomy and Dy- 
NAMICS. 

CENTRANTHERA, a genus of plants of the 
class Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Bor- 
NV, p. 131; and Brown’s Prodromus, &c. p. 438. 

CENTROLEPIS. See Devauxia, Borany Index. 

CENTUNCULUS, a genus of plants of the 
class Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Bo- 


-TANY, p. 119. 


CEOS. See Zia. 
CEPHALIS, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 


tandria, and order Monogynia. See Boraxx, p. 
150. 


CEPHALANTH Us, a genus of plants of the 


class Tetrandria, and order Monogynia. See Bo- 
TAN, p. 119. J 


CEPHALONIA, an, island in the Jonian sea, 
nearly of a circular figure, and about 120 or 130 
1 
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latitude.. ‘ a f 
The climate of Cephalonia is temperate and agree - 
able, but subject to sudden changes, which are per- 
nicious to the people. Copious rains commence in 
November, when. thunder becomes frequent ; but du- 
ring the whole winter season, roses are in blow. 
Earthquakes are common, from which dreadful ef- 
fects have ensued, particularly in 1736, 1742, 1753, 
and 1765, when entire towns were almost laid in ruins. 
Strong sulphureous exhalations rise from several places 
of the soil, which in some districts is rich and fertile, 
while others consist only of dry and barren rocks. 
Large caverns are seen on the coast of singular ap- 
pearance, the roofs being decorated by innumerable 
stalactites of fantastic shapes and various colours, and 
the bottom covered with petrifactions of shells. 
Mount Enos, now called the Black Mountain, con- 
sists solely of vertical strata, rising about 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Anciently it was covered 
with wood, but it is now entirely bare. : 


Among the different vegetables produced in Ce- 


phalonia, cotton and vines are the most valuable, as 
affording an essential supply for the uses of mankind. 
There is a kind of winter melon, which may be pre- 
served a long time, if hung up, of an oval shape, 
and a beautiful yellow colour externally, with a white 
pulp. Medicinal plants are likewise found, which 
are said to have a wonderful effect in curing the 
gout and various testimonies are produced in their 
avour. They were discovered by a physician named 
Zulatti, when resident in the island; and although 
few would at first acknowledge the virtue of his pre- 
parations, many in a short time afterwards gladly re- 
sorted to them. As the soil seemed peculiarly adapt- 
ed to indigo, a plan respecting its culture was sub- 
mitted to the Venetian government, by Signor Car- 
buri, himself a native of Cephalonia, but who had 
emigrated from the island. The senate granted a 
large tract of land for the experiment, and created 
him a count, engaging to countenance the under- 
taking with peculiar favour. He speedily took pos- 
session, and having founded a small settlement, pro- 
ceeded to form extensive plantations. Neither his skill 
nor conduct, however, seemed to promise that success 


which might have been reasonably expected; and, 


indeed, before the result of his different expedients 
could be known, he was cruelly assassinated. Olives 
are produced in great abundance, from which a quan- 
tity of oil is extracted sufficient to be an article of 
export: and much fine manna is produced in one of 
the forests, which might also prove valuable, but 
the collection of it has hitherto been neglected. 
There are few quadrupeds or birds in Cephalonia, 
nor do many fishes frequent the shores. The prins 
cipal indigenous quadrupeds are goats, whose milk is 
chiefly made into cheese, and a kind of carpets are 
manufactured of their hair; but the cattle and sheep 
consumed by the islanders, are brought from the 
Morea, 2000 head of the former being annually im- 
ported. . 
Though many portions of the soil are well adapt- 
ed for agriculture, it is not assiduously followed, con- 
sequently the products of the island in grain are in- 
considerable, not exceeding five months consump- 
tion. About 7,000,000 pounds of raisins are export- 
ed after home consumpt, and a small quantity of raw 
cotton. The wines made on the island are of agree- 
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able flavour, and the inhabitants can spare about 
15,000 casks after supplying themselves. Some li- 
highly esteemed, are likewise made, which 
presented to persons in power 


Cephalonia is the largest of the Ionian islands, yet 
the hole population — not exceed 70,000 souls, 


dispersed in three small towns, and about 130 villages 
— nor does it appear to be receiving any 
accessions. Emigrations, on the contrary, are con- 
stantly taking place, though the Venetian govern- 
ment made great opposition to it. 

toli, the nef town of this island, stands at 
the foot of a hill, close to a bay of the same name, in 
an insalubrious and disagreeable situation. Its whole 
a ce exhibits incontestible evidence of the 
effect of earthquakes; and in addition to the ruins 
diffusely scattered, many buildings are advancing to 
rapid decay. Though the residence of the executive 
ment, it is an inconsiderable place, containing 
a lazaretto and several convents. On the IIth of 
July, in the three successive years 1765, 1766, and 
1767, an earthquake is said to have been felt almost 
exactly at the same hour, the last of which was par- 
ticularly fatal to Argostoli. 

Lixuri, the second town, also stands close to the 
sea, but in a more favourable situation, both for 
health and commerce. The same earthquake, how- 
ever, so destructive to Argostoli, also ravaged Lix- 
uri. It now presents a heap of ruins, and the streets 
are so much obstructed by them, that it requires 
some address in the passenger to find his way. 

The fortress of Axo, which includes an inconsi- 
derable town, was built by the Venetians in 1595, on 
a hill two leagues from Argostoli. The hill bei 
lofty and precipitous, and accessible only by intri- 
cate paths, there is an irregularity in the fortifica- 
tions, which, though it might serve as a retreat to 
the inhabitants, would preclude it from supporting a 
siege. Below there is a small harbour, which the 
earth and stones brought down from the hill by 
heavy rains are gradually choking up. The cathe- 
dral, which is small, and moderately decorated, stands 
here, and also a public building for the accommoda- 
tion of the governor of the island. ‘ 

When Cephalonia came under the dominion of the 
Venetians, it was erected into an archbishopric ; but 
some of the prelates claiming undue prerogatives 
over the clergy of Zante, excited great dissensions 
in the church. These were terminated by a decree of 
the senate, ordaining the election of an ecclesiastic of 
the latter island, after two Cephalonians had succes- 
sively occupied the archiepiscopal see. The elec- 
tion is condu with great ceremony and formality, 
and formerly could not take place unless in presence 
of the governor- general of the islands, and different 
members of the state. 

There are no less than twenty-five monasteries and 
nunneries on the island, one of which, a convent of 
Greek nuns, is situated on a hill near the fortress 
of Axo. Their church, in which they piously pre- 
serve the remains of St Erasmus, is the best endowed 
in Cephalonia. These relics, which they view with 
particular veneration, are contained in a large silver 
shrine, and exposed at festivals, or in times of public 


y: 4 
Amidst such a redundance of religious houses, the 
education of youth seems to be cultivated in no pub- 
lic seminary. The natives, however, are not void of 
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‘self to all the circumstances which are li 
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a desire to 
in 1790 they founded an agricultural academy. 

The only considerable manufactures in the island 
are of cotton cloths, — called dimito,) and ros- 
solis, Being dyed blue, the former serve for ap- 
parel to the Greeks, and from 160,000 to 170,000 
yards are exported to the Venetian islands, the Mo- 
rea, and Romelia. The latter is a strong liquor of 
agreeable flavour, prepared from odoriferous herbs 


abounding on the hills, but especially on Mount 
Enos. hat more than the value of the 
former is ex 


rted. 

The Cophalouians are an active and intelligent race 
of people, temperate, and industrious ; so that while 
the neighbouring islanders are either overwhelmed 
with indolence, or dissipating their wealth in luxuri- 
ous or frivolous pursuits, they are providing stores 
for future necessities. A project once formed, is 
steadily maintained, in opposition to every resistance 
experienced, and the projector knows to yt tian 

ely to 

romise success. Emigrating’ from their — 
the Cephalonians are — —— occupied during 20 
or 30 years in seeking the means of independence, 
which they return to their island to enjoy. There 
hospitality ‘is a leading characteristic; strangers are 
well deste and entertained, and their presence is 


courted. The people, in general, are fond of — . 
and the women of the island enjoy unrestrained li- 
berty. Nevertheless, to counterbalance the qualities 


thus ascribed to them, it is said that the men are in- 
triguing and vindictive, that they are slow to pardon 
an aggressor, and the harmony of social intercourse is 
interrupted by the virulence of party dissensions in 
the towns. 

Several celebrated persons owe their birth to Ce- 
phalonia. From modern history we learn, that in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, a Cepha- 
lonian named Phaulkon was viceroy of the kingdom 
of Siam, and formed an intercourse between that coun- 
try and Europe. Phaulkon, who was sprung from 
noble parentage, after first emigrating to England, 
repaired to India, and was at length emplo af as a 
factor at See-y-thaa, the capital of Siam. he 
realized a considerable fortune, which he vested in 
commercial speculation, and embarked along with it 
on a voyage for another country. He was 7 
wrecked, however, along with a Siamese of rank, who. 
saved nothing but his life, and who, in gratitude for 
Phaulkon carrying him home in a bark which he had 
purchased, affording him distinguished patronage, he 
soon rose to the highest offices in the state, protected 
the Jesuits who came from France, and sent a magni- 
ficent embassy to Louis XIV. During some years 
he enjoyed great prosperity, and always promoted a 
‘connection with Europeans; but endeavouring to 
persuade the king of Siam, who was childless, to 
adopt the son of a nobleman educated in the Chris- 
tian religion, and being suspected of endeavouring to 
bring the whole kingdom eventually under French 
domination, a conspiracy was formed against him. 
He was seized by a powerful minister of state, and 
put to death with lingering torments in 1689. Ce- 
phalonia has likewise’ more recently produced able 
generals and mechanics. Of the latter, Count Car- 
buri ae be named, who accomplished the transpor- 
tation of the rock to Petersburgh, which has received 
the statue of the emperor Peter, and by whom a de- 
tail of the whole procedure has been published. 
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While this island was under the power of the Ve- 
netian republic, it was governed by a nobleman sent 
from Venice, who, along with two counsellors, resided 
at Argostoli. The governor of the fortress of Axo 
was also a nobleman of the same city, but dependent 
on the former. The military commander was sta- 
tioned at Lixuri, and the whole troops on the island 

did not exceed 300 men. The higher ranks of the 
inhabitants held a kind of senate, in which the nobles 
of Corfu were entitled to vote, as a reciprocal pri- 
vilege was ejoyed by the Cephalonians at Corfu. 

Cephalonia has now declined from that importance 
which .many concurring circumstances prove it held 
in antiquity. Its cities, temples, fleets, and the en- 
terprizes of its inhabitants, were all celebrated of old; 
and the contests for dominion over it, shew its con- 
sequence to neighbouring kingdoms. The ruins still 
existing on the surface, and the remains occasionally 


dug from the earth, testify that it was once more splen- 


did and populous, and also that considerable progress 
had been attained in the arts. Four principal cities are 
mentioned by the ancients, all of which have long gone 
to decay, and the site of some can scarcely be recog- 
nised, though still known by analogous appellations. 
These were, Palis, Samos, Croni, and Pronus. The 
first stood about a mile from the port of Argostoli, in 
the most fertile part of the island, which is still cal- 
led Palichi, and appears from the ruins to have been 
of considerable extent. Notwithstanding the rava- 
ges of time, the fragments occasionally discovered 
bear evidence of having been employed in elegant 
structures; thus corroborating the testimony of the 
ancient authors by whom they are described. About 
30 years ago was found a tablet of Parian marble, 
bearing the following inscription in Greek: „ By a 
decree, the senate and people of Palis have erected 
a statue in honour of the high priestess Flaviana Eu- 
tiches, the daughter of Pithodorus Glaucus, and 
spouse of Bion Aristomantides. It was merited by 
her chaste and exemplary life.“ The theatre at Elis, 
for the celebration of the Olympic games, was erected 
by the inhabitants of Palis. 

Samos was in ruins in the time of Strabo, nearly 
ears ago. Perhapsit was more extensive than 
the other towns, as the island, according to a passage 
in the Eneid, was called by that name. Gold and 
silver coins, sculptured fragments, and vases of bronze 
and marble, are yet recovered from among the ru- 
ins, which mark the site of the city as having been 
on the declivity of a hill. It has been affirmed, that 


an odour still sensibly issued from the latter when 


first opened, resembling the perfumes which were used 
by the ancients in their funereal rites. 

The position of the other two towns can scarcely be 
recognised; but from the ruins dispersed through the 
island, it is not improbable that there were several be- 
sides. The uncle of Mark Antony, according to Stra- 
bo, being exiled here after his consulate with Cicero, 
founded a city, called Petulia, the progress of which 
was interrupted by his recal to Rome. Near Lixuri, 
a marble urn with a pedestal was lately found in 
a pit, which, from an inscription, seemed to con- 
tain the ashes of one of his friends who had perished 
by a violent death. Coins, portions of bronze tablets, 
and marble statues, were at the same time discovered. 
A temple on Mount Enos, consecrated to Jupiter, is 
mentioned in history as one of the most celebrated 
throughout Greece. (c 


CEPHALOPHORA, a genus of plants of the 
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class Syngenesia, and order Polygamia Æqualis. See Cepheys 
Botany, p. 296. neten, 1 
CEPHEUS. | See Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 757. SS". 


_ CERASTIUM, a genus of plants of the class De- 
candria, and order Pentagynia. See Botany, p. 219. 
CERATIOLA, a genus of plants of the class 
Dicecia, and order Monandria. See Borany, p. 333. 
CERATOCARPUS, a genus of plants of the 
class Monœcia, and order Monandria. See Borany, 
319. 0 13 
: CERATONIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Polygamia and order Diœcia. See Botany, p. 347. 
CERATOPETALUM, a genus of piants of the 
class Decandria, and order Monogynia. See Bo- 
TANY; p. 211. inh , 
CERATOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Moneecia, and order Polyandria. See Borany, 
. 326. ; | 5 
CERATO STEMA, a genus of plants of the class 
Decandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, 
. 222. 
CERBERA, 


tandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 141. 


CERCIS, a genus of plants of the class Decan- 


dria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 208. 
CERES. See Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 638. 


> a of plants of the class Pen- 


CERESIA, a genus of plants of the class Trian- | 


dria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p. 115. 
CERIGO, an Bland in the Mediterranean, cele- 
brated in ancient history, from its capital Cythera, 

dedicated to Venus. 

This island, which is begirt with rocks and shoals, 
sometimes proving fatal to mariners, lies at the mouth 
of the Archipelago: it is of an oval figure, and 
about 50 or 60 miles in circumference. * the 
coast are capacious grottos, the roofs. of which are 
supported by pillars of stalactite, so regularly dispo- 
sed, as at first sight to appear the work of art. 

The climate, though temperate, is subject to sud- 
den vicissitudes: shocks of earthquakes, generally 
slight and of short duration, are felt; and sometimes 
violent hurricanes, accompanied by scorching heat, 
waste the vegetation, and root up the trees. 

The soil being rocky, the crops are not abundant 5 
but a greater quantity of grain than is requisite 
for home consumption is obtained by the industry of 
the inhabitants, and its quality renders it an object 
of research by the neighbouring islanders. A cer- 
tain kind of small onions, and olives also very small, 
produced here, are greatly esteemed, and reserved 
solely for presents. Such is likewise the case with 


two kinds of wine, one called lialico, which are too 


inconsiderable for exportation. 

The only indigenous quadrupeds of Cerigo are 
hares and rabbits: but the inhabitants possess goats, 
and import a few cattle from the Morea. Many mi- 
gratory birds, particularly quails, frequent the island ; 
and fish are abundant on the coast, affording a con- 
stant and copious resource. But the Neapolitans, in 
prosecuting the coral fishery, avail themselves more 
of the latter; and the hazard of falling into the hands 
of pirates is besides a great restraint on the islanders. 
Scorpions of a large size are found here. 3 4 

From the uncertainty of protection, the limited 
productions of the island, and the want of opportu- 
nities to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants, 
the population is at present inconsiderable. It scarce- 
ly exceeds 8000 souls, dispersed in a town containing 
1200, and in abeut thirty or forty villages and ham- 
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to the 
while physicians ascribe it entirely to the 
quality of the air. „ep 

Towards the south-west part of the island, the 
town of Cerigo, consisting of a confused assemblage 
of flat-roofed edifices, is situated on a hill. It is de- 
fended = a strong fortress, which was lately taken 
by the British on the expulsion of the Turks and 
Russians. The houses are necessarily low, to resist 
the effect of earthquakes, and the frequent tempests. 
The capacious harbours described by the ancients 
no longer exist, nor is there more than a confined place 
for the anchorage of shipping at the base of the hill 

Several monasteries and convents are on the island, 
one of which is held in peculiar veneration, from the 
inhabitants believing that St John there composed 
the Revelations. It is cut out of the solid rock, 
amidst impending cliffs which threaten to crush the 
spectator. The Greek cathedral, where the bisho 
of Cerigo officiates on solemn occasions, was built 
at the expence of one of the eastern emperors in 
the year 1028. Ae 
An academy for the tuition of the public was recent- 
ly established in Cerigo, and an old Roman Catholic 
monastery converted to the more useful purpose of 
‘accommodating the pupils. 

As the political state of the island must, from ne- 
eessity, be passive, the inhabitants have little in- 
ducement to action. They were deprived of the 
means of cultivation before the establishment of the 


academy; but some repaired to Italy for the be- 


nefit of education. Living in constant insecurity 
from the numerous corsairs which infest the shores 
of the Mediterranean, is a depressing restraint to the 
progress of improvement, and renders the property 
they possess of inferior value. Sometimes their ship- 
ping is destroyed, their cattle carried away, and 
their own persons exposed to imminent danger. 
Most of the islanders devote themselves to agricul- 
ture, and the acquisition of articles of the first ne- 
cessity: they besides carry on a trifling traffic with 
the neighbouring coasts. . 
Probably Cerigo was infinitely more populous of 
old, and has long been inhabited. Not far from the 
‘town is a hill, apparently composed of human bones 
alone, which, tradition says, was a cemetery in for- 
mer times, , 
- This island was known to the ancients by the 
name of Porphyrussa, supposed to be derived either 
from porphyry abounding in it, or from the shell 
producing a certain purple dye, held in high estima- 
tion in antiquity: But it is not ascertained by the 
moderns that Cerigo has now to boast of either. It 
was also called Cythera; derived, as Ptolemy thinks, 
from Cytherus, the son of Phœnix, who established 
himself there. It is sufficiently authenticated, that 
the island was consecrated to the worship of Venus, 
under the name of Cythera; and when that goddess 
sprung from the waters, according to ancient mytho- 
logy, she was wafted thither in a 1 shell. A 
was here erected in honour of her, the most 
elebrated within the bounds of the Grecian territo- 
ries: it contained her statue, of unrivalled workman- 
ship, with all her attributes; and also another, of 
Helen the queen of Menelaus, Ruins, conjectured 
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to be those of 8 or palaces, still exist; and Ceriguite 
iffused, are supposed the on Pao el 
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some, more widely 
of an ancient city, where Menelaus reigned. 
islanders point out a grotto among them as the bathe 
of Helen, cut out of the solid roc Sach ruts are 
dispersed over all Cerigo, both in the interior and 
on the coast; and in calm weather they are said to 
be discernible at the bottom of the sea. Coins and 
statues are sometimes dug up from the few de- 
cayed columns, still remaining, which are said to 
mark the site of the temple of Venus; and an ancient 
uarry, of vast extent, shews that huge blocks were 
detached from it for constructing edifices, Cata- 
combs, of regular shape and dimensions, with seve- 
ral sarcophagi, were lately discovered: the interior 
of the walls, is plastered with a layer of pitch or mastic, 
whereon traces of painting could be recognised. (c) 
CERIGOTTO, isa small island to the eastward 
of Cerigo, which was known to the ancients by the 
name of Aigiala. Its history has attracted little at - 
tention; but, from a medal still preserved, and be- 
longing to very remote antiquity, it is supposed to 
have participated in some important naval events. 
Cerigotto has, in modern times, been a constant re - 
ceptacle for pirates from the continent, or other is- 
lands; and its own scanty population may be said to 
subsist almost entirely on plunder. It is composed 
of Greeks and Turks expelled from their native 
country; and, if the inhabitants find themselves in 
reater force than their visitors, they overpower 
them, and divide the spoil. Whenever a merchant 
vessel appears off their coast, which they think may 
prove a capture, they immediately arm their boats, 
and endeavour to cut her off. Some years ago, their 
depredations had become so obnoxious, that the 
Turkish government complained to that of Venice ; 
and an order was, in consequence, issued to the gover- 
nor general of the islands to extirpate the offenders. 
This, however, was never carried into execution. 
Though they acknowledge no laws or superiority but 
those of force, the inhabitants live in good understand- 


ing with the people of Cerigo, who entrust some flocks 


to pasture under their care on Cerigotto. What- 
ever the conduct of the inhabitants may have been 
to other nations, they treated a number of distressed 
Englishmen, whom casualties had directed to their 
island in 1807, with great humanity. At that time 
they dwelt in huts, generally built against the side 
of a rock, and containing one or two apartments on 
the same floor. The walls consisted of clay and 
straw, and the roof was supported by a tree in the 
centre of the dwelling. Their food was a coarse 
kind of bread, made of boiled pease and flour, and 
they had a scanty portion of kids’ flesh. From 
corn they prepared a sort of strong liquor, which 
had an agreeable flavour. (e 

CERINTHE, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See Botany, p. 153. 

CERINTHIANS. See Ecciesrasticat His- 
TORY. 

CEROPEGIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Pentandria, and order Monogynia. See Borax, 
P. 159, 180; and R. Brown, Wernerian Transac- 


teons. 
CEROXYLON, a genus of plants of the class 
Polygamia, and order Monœcia. See Botany, p.343. 
CERTIORARL or CERTIORARI FACIAS, in the 
law of England, is a writ which issues out of the Court 
of Chancery or King’s Bench, for the purpose of 


CER 


Cervantes. removing the records of a cause from an inferior to 


a superior court, into which the writ is returnable, 
_ in order that the party complaining may have the 
more speedy and effectual justice. 

This writ is usually had, after indictment found, 
and before trial, to remove the indictment, with all 
the proceedings thereupon, from any inferior court 
of criminal jurisdiction, into the Court of King’s 
Bench, which is the sovereign ordinary court in cri- 
minal causes. A certiorart is frequently issued for 
one or other of the following purposes. I. To con- 
sider and determine the validity of appeals or indict- 
ments, and the proceedings thereupon ; and to quash 
or confirm them accordingly. 2. The indictment is 
removed into the Court of King’s Bench, or before 
the justices of nist prius, when it is suspected that a 
partial or insufficient trial will be had in the court 
below. 3. In order to plead the king’s pardon in 
the superior court. 4. To issue process of outlawry 
against the offender in those places where the pro- 
cess of the inferior judges will not reach him, 

A certiorari lies in all judicial proceedings in which 
a writ of error does not lie ; ind the proceedings of 
all inferior jurisdictions, erected by act of parliament, 
are returnable in the King’s Bench. When a writ 
of certiorari has been issued and delivered to the in- 
ferior court, it supersedes the jurisdiction of that 
court, and renders all subsequent proceedings therein 
erroneous and illegal, unless the record be remanded 
to the court below by the King’s Bench. The writ 
may be granted at the instance either of the prose- 
cutor or the defendant; the former as a matter of 
right, the latter as a matter of discretion. 

Indictments found by the grand jury against a 

peer are transmitted by certiorari into the Court of 
Parliament, or into that of the Lord High Steward 
of Great Britain. See Blackstone’s Comment. b. iv. 
ch. 24.3 and Jacob's Lam. Dict. (2) 

CERVANTES, MidunlL pe SAAVEDRA, an emi- 
nent Spanish writer, author of Don Quixote, and one 
of the most distinguished satirists which modern 
times have produced. 

It appears now to be ascertained, that he was born 
at Alcala in New Castile; though the place of his 
nativity has long been a matter of dispute, Madrid, 
Seville, and other cities, as well as Alcala, contend- 
ing for that honour. The date of his birth is Oc- 


tober 9th 1547. His parents were Rodrigo de Cer- 


vantes and Leonor de Cortinas, poor, but of honour- 
able extraction. Whether he was related to Francisco 
Cervantes, author of a book, entitled, Apologo de 
Ociosidad, and published at Alcala in the year 1546, 
is, we believe, at present unknown. | 
According to the latest and best accounts, Cer- 
vantes received his education under an eminent teacher 
at Madrid. He was destined either for the church 
or the profession of medicine, but not relishing the 
methodical application which was required of him, 
he appears very speedily to have relinquished all se- 
verer studies, and betaken himself to the composition 
of verses. An elegy on the death of Queen Isabella, 
a poem, entitled, Filena, and some sonnets, were his 
earliest productions. But they seem to have been 
published only to be neglected. Though rated high 
in the estimation of the author, they attracted little 
notice from the friends and patrons of literature. 
The great and the wise were too indolent or too 
busy, to attend, while he offered them consolation or 
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amusement. This treatment appeared to Cervantes 
in the light of the most flagrant and criminal injus- 
tice, He considered himself as a young man cruelly 
dealt with, and resolved, in a paroxysm of resentment 
natural to a mind conscious of high powers, to be- 
stow his labours no more on a public so ungrateful. 
Accordingly he quitted Spain, and withdrew himself 
to Rome. But his fortune was by no means ame- 
liorated by the change; for he was reduced to such 
extreme distress, that he was constrained to enter in- 
to the service of the Cardinal Aquaviva, in the capa- 
city of valet de chambre. muna 

Such was the early condition of this man, for whose 
birth imperial cities have contended, and whom the 
world of letters now unites to honour. His miseries, 
however, did not stop here. He was quickly disgust 
ed with the employment of the cardinal, and as he was 
wholly without friends, and seems to have had little 
concern or care of life, he enlisted as a soldier. In the 
latter capacity he served many years under 


Mark 


Antony Colonna; he was present at the battle of 


Lepanto gained by Don John of Austria A. D. 1571: 
and history may record him as one instance at least, 
of a poet who fought valiantly in actual combat, and 
who, if compelled to retreat, did not expedite his 
flight by throwing away his shield. In the battle of 
Lepanto, he had his left hand struck off by the dis- 
charge of an arquebuse. The loss of his limb on this 
occasion he ever afterwards considered as highly ho- 
nourable; regarding it, no doubt, as some proof of 
valour which had been subjected to trial, and found 
equal to its severity, or perhaps, as some evidence, 
that when his left hand was carried away, his right, 
which grasped his sword, was more actively em- 
ployed. | | Cae 
In the year 1574, we find Cervantes a slave in Al- 
iers. Here too his fortune was not a little diversi- 
Fed. His first master was Arnaute Marmi, the most 


ferocious as well as the most formidable of all the 


corsairs. From the rigorous bondage which he en- 
dured in the service of this barbarian, he oftener than 
once attempted to escape. He joined himself to 14 
Spaniards, whom he had persuaded to leave the houses 
of their respective masters, and concealed himself, 
along with his companions, in a subterraneous abode 
not far from the shore. In the mean time, having 
procured the ransom of a prisoner, a native of Ma- 
jorca, on whose fidelity he could depend, he dispatch - 
ed this person to represent the case of the sufferers, 
and to implore that a small vessel might be sent, in 
order to convey them to their native country. The 
viceroy of Majorca was not inattentive to the request; 
a brigantine was immediately dispatched; but the 
coast of Algiers was so closely watched, that the ves- 
sel could not approach. And to complete the mis- 
fortunes of the captives, they were betrayed by one 
of their associates, seized in their retreat, and carried 
before the Dey, a ruler, seldom known, even to his 
Mussulman subjects, by the exercise of mercy. From 
him therefore, Christians, and Christians who had en- 
deavoured to escape from bondage, could not expect 
forgiveness. The prisoners approached the resi- 
dence of the tyrant, anticipating death in its severest 
form. Fortunately, however, the event did not 
accord with their expectations. A pardon was of- 
fered them; but it was offered them on this singular 
condition, that they should instantly declare which 
of their number was the author and conductor of the 
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Gervantes. enterprise. Here his companions hesitated, but Cer- 


vantes resolutely stepping forward, pronounced with 
firma aie va thes the but honourable 
ion belonged to him, and added, in a tone 
equally firm and audible, that, in order to save his 
countrymen, he was ready to die. The barbarian 
ruler, struck with his intrepidity, refused to punish 
him ; and even the savage Arnaute Marmi, whose 
property, according to laws and customs of Al- 
i tes was, appeared unwilling that so 
— a man should be put to an ignominious death. 
In four successive at s to regain his liberty, the 
unhappy Spaniard completely failed. Still, however, 
after each attempt, his life was granted him; a fact 
the more difficult of explanation, as such mercy is 
rarely shewn within the dominions of Algiers. At 
length Cervantes was eet from Arnaute Mar- 
mi by the Dey himself, and shut up in close confine- 
ment as his slave. But amidst a 
the spirit of this extraordinary man continued un- 
broken and active. Under the eye of the court, and 
in the condition of a bondsman, he formed a project 
worthy of his enterprizing character, —a project no 
less hazardous than that of stirring up an insurrection 
among the subjects of Algiers, putting himself at 
their and dispossessing, by force of arms, the 
ruler of the country. This plot, likewise, was dis- 
covered before it was ripe for execution; but Cer- 
vantes, by what management or dexterity we know 
not, still escaped the punishment of unsuccessful re- 
bellion. Whether the tyrant respected his bravery, 
and spared him on that account ; whether he had the 
art to withdraw himself at a convenient season, fore- 
seeing the failure of his scheme ; or whether his con- 
dition was too humble to provoke the royal wrath, 
it is useless to enquire, because we have not the means 
of ascertaining the fact. If we may believe Cervantes 
himself, it was to the first or to the second of the 
causes just mentioned, that he was indebted for the 
forbeararice which he experienced. In the novel of 
the Captive, the most interesting perhaps of any in 
Don Quixote, he refers to his own case when he says, 


„Only one Spanish soldier knew how to deal with 


him, (the sovereign of Algiers,) his name was Saave- 
dra; who, though he had done many things which 
will not easily be forgotten by the Turks, yet all to 
gain his liberty, never received from his master either 
a blow or a harsh word; and yet we were always 
afraid, that even for the least of his pranks, he even i 
get himself impaled ; nay, he him sometimes was 
afraid of it too. And if it were not taking up too 
much of your time, I could tell such passages of him, 
as would divert the company much better than the 
relation of my adventures, and cause more wonder in 
them.“ Don Quixote, vol. ii. p. 134. 5 
That Cervantes, during his captivity, was regarded 
as a person of some distinction, is evident from the 
high ransom which was demanded for bis release. 
Nothing less than 500 crowns of gold would satisfy 
the Dey his master, but on condition of obtainin 
that sum, with immediate dispatch, he signified his 
willingness to resign the prisoner. In these circum- 
stances, the parents of Cervantes sold what remained 
to them of possessions, in former times considerable, 
and aided by the benevolence of the Holy Fathers, 
who had it in charge from the king of Spain, to ne- 
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his misfortunes, | 
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tives, the stipulated ransom was paid. 
of ber 1580, the 500 crowns were put into the 
hands of the Dey, and Cervantes was restored to his 
country and his friends. 

From this period we may date the commencement 
of his literary career. Disgusted with a military life, 
he appears now to have devoted himself with unusual 
ardour to the business and labour of writing. The 
taste of his age demanded pastoral poetry, and ac- 
cordingly his first attempt was a pastoral, to which 
he gave the title of Galatea. Like other pastorals, 
it fails in this, that the incidents have little or no re- 
semblance to — 5 in real life; and in 
the conduct of the piece, there is a t extra- 
vagance of fancy, and absurdity 8 
The shepherds of Cervantes pronounce long orations 
on the topic of love, with arguments logically dis- 
posed, ail intelleetnal, all orderly ; and they talk, in 

an utter confusion of chronology, of Ixion, and Mi- 
nos, and of Mark Antony; of Cesar, Homer, and 
Hercules; of all the great captains of history, and all 
the heroes of romance. The events of the Galatea 
are by no means wholly of a pastoral nature. At 
the time when Cervantes wrote, the Spaniards were a 
brave and warlike People, the exploits of chivalry 
formed the basis of every tale; and among such a 
people, and in such an age, — destitute of ad · 
ventures and combats, was not likely to find many 
readers. The Galatea, therefore, is filled, not only 
with love, which belongs to the legitimate pastoral, 
but with battles, stratagems, and defiance ; Mars and 
Venus preside alternately over the page, and duels 
and sonnets follow one another in discordant sueces- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding these improprieties, however, the 
Galatea was favourably received. It was bought and 
4 And oe —— for — — e been ac- 

uired, it may sti perused with such pleasure as 
eto be derived from that species of — In 
consequence of his success, which was the more gra- 
tifying because it was unexpected, Cervantes appears 
about this time to have entered into the state of ma- 
trimony. His wife bears the name of Donna Catha- 
rina de Palacios; she was of a good family, but as 
she brought her husband no fortune, he was still 
obliged to depend, for his daily support, upon his li- 
terary exertions. ory , 
The next great work of Cervantes, was his famous 
History of Don Quixote. To the conception and 
execution of this work, the following incident is said 
to have given rise. —— occasion to travel into 
La Mancha, Cervantes unfortunately quarrelled with 
the inhabitants of a small village, named Argamazil, 
or, as some of his biographers have affirmed, con- 
tracted debts among them, and for the one or the 
other of these reasons, he was thrown into prison. 
While he remained in confinement, he wrote the 
first part of the adventures of Don Quixote, and 
in the. height of his ven ce assigned to that 
redoubted personage, La et as his native pro- 
vince, _ But with a reserve, which may be ac- 
counted for in different ways, he abstained, through- 
out the work, from mentioning, or even alluding to 
the village where he had been so ignominiously, and, 
as he conceived, so unjustly treated. It is probable, 
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TFervantes. however, that the circumstance above alluded to, is arts of cunning men and of polished times were de- Cervantes. 
to be regarded only as the occasion which brought spised; and an elevation of soul, and an ereet and a 


the great work of our author to light. The com- 
position of such a piece must have been often in his 
thoughts. The plan, tlie incidents, and the texture 
of the performance, must have been matured in ela- 


borate reflection: but it may, perhaps, be said, with 


truth, that had not the circumstance in question ta- 
ken place, the plan, the incidents, and the whole 
work, might have remained for ever lost to the world, 
and buried in the breast which conceived them. 

To enter into any lengthened criticism on the his- 
tory. of Don Quixote, would, in a work of this 
kind, be improper, We shall not, therefore, detain 
our readers with many observations. The hero of 
the performance is represented as a person of most 
amiable dispositions, and naturally of a sound under- 

standing, but whose mind had become so far disor- 
dered by the incessant perusal of the old romances, 
as to mistake the fictions which they contained for 
sober and authentic history. In the workings of his 
imagination, he forms the design of de e. to him- 
self the character of a knight- errant, and of sallying 
forth in quest of adventures. Every thing he meets 

brings to his recollection something which he had 
read in his favourite books. The slightest noise in- 
dicates an approaching rencounter; trees, and wind- 
mills, and flocks of sheep, are metamorphosed into 

giants; and whenever untoward or disastrous in- 
cidents occur, they are referred at once to the power 
of enchantment. Out of the reality of the appear- 
ances of nature, and occurrences of actual life, and 
the extravagant fancies and conduct of Don Quixote 
with respect to them, the ridicule arises. Attached 
to the hero, and in the capacity of his squire, ap- 
pears Sancho Panza, who had left his family and his 
home, to take upon him the government of a king- 
dom which the knight had promised him, and whose 
simplicity and credulity, whose Ae jokes and 
vulgar acuteness, add much to the humour of the 
piece. The effect of the whole is irresistible ; the 
absurdity of knight-errantry, relatively at least to 
the time when Cervantes wrote, is represented in the 
most glaring colours; and, in point of fact, soon 
after the book was published, knight-errantry dis- 
appeared from among the nations of Europe. 

After making these observations, it may be reck- 
oned almost unnecessary to enquire, whether the 
satire of our author be directed against a pro- 
per object ; whether the ridicule be well founded. 
Should the question be entertained at all, it might 
be answered, that chivalry and knight-errantry ought 
to be distinguished from the abuse to which, in com- 
mon with every thing of a similar nature, they are 
undoubtedly liable. When the power of the feudal 
aristocracy was at its height, when every baron was 
the enemy of every other baron, and murders and 
rapine were frequent, the institutions of chivalry must 
be regarded as of the highest benefit. Though the 
“ps mea lord was his hereditary, and perhaps 
his implacable foe, yet the knight who had imbibed 
the true spirit of the character, disdained to attack 
or to injure him by dishonourable means. He was 
too valiant, and too confident in his valour; to have 
recourse to stratagem. He challenged his antago- 
nist to combat in open day, either alone or attended 
by a specified number of followers. All the little 


open demeanour, were cultivated and acquired. As 
every man bore arms, and as the inferior persons at- 
tached to the great families were much àddieted to 
plunder, the traveller could not pursue his path with 
safety, and the feeble were always at the mercy of the 
W Hence the true knight declared himself 
bound to protect the weak, and to succour the dis- 
tressed; and hence bravery, open and witnessed, and 
compassion frequently exercised, gave the tone and 
aspect to this best period of the feudal times. 

In the progress of society, however, the dominion. 
of laws was gradually established; justice was ob- 
tained by other means than those of arms, and the 
blessings of peace came at length to be better known 
and duly estimated. It was no longer necessary that 
individuals should proclaim themselves the guardian 
of innocence and the protectors of the feeble: the 
law bore rule over the conduct of men, and the 
haughty baron himself was constrained to submit to 
its power. Chivalry, therefore, and knight-errantry; 
were no longer wanted; and to have continued the 
profession and the labours of knighthood, when the 
circumstances of society were changed, would have 
been to contrive the remedy after the disease had 
disappeared. Before Cervantes wrote, knighthood 


was become little more than a distinction; the young 


lord bore indeed the name or title, but was seldom 
or never required to discharge the duties which it 
formerly implied. The ancient building had for 
many years been decaying, some of its parts were 
already in ruins, and by the efforts of Cervantes, its. 
last towers were shaken and fell to the ground. 
When Cervantes was engaged in writing Don 
Quixote, he is said to have been under restraint from 
his fears of the Inquisition. In support of this as- 
sertion, there is an anecdote related in the second 
volume of the Curiosities of Literature. M. du 
Boulay,” says the author of that entertaining work, 
% accompanied the French ambassador to Spain, 
when Cervantes was yet alive. He has told me 
that the ambassador one day complimented Cer- 
vantes on the great reputation which he had ac- 
quired by his Don Quixote, and that Cervantes whis- 
pered in his ear, Had it not been for the Inquisi< 
tion, I should have made my book much more en- 
tertaining.“ But if this was actually the case, it 
may be questioned whether the restraint alluded to 
was not, upon the whole, of a salutary nature; for 
had Cervantes felt himself at perfect liberty when 
writing his Don Quixote, we might perhaps have 
been disgusted with profanity and blasphemy in the 
perusal of that inimitable work. ca De hd 
Besides Don Quixote, Cervantes wrote also seve- 
ral novels and comedies, and a satirical poem, entitled, 
A Voyage to Parnassus.” The novels have been 
read, but the comedies were not very favourably re- 
ceived. Perhaps the talents of our author were not 
fitted for dramatical writing, or perhaps the reputa- 
tion of Cervantes was marred by the successful at- 
tempts of Lopez de Vega. And with regard to 
the satire, it had no other effect than that of pro- 
curing for its author very many and powerful ene- 
mies. The last work of Cervantes bears the title of, 
The Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda. While 
employed in the composition of this work, he per- 


CES 


ted his existence. He appears to have contemplated 


his dissolution with serenity, and even with aint 
an a or perhaps a just critic would say 
DDr 


is some proof of the insinuation now made, in the 
letter which he addressed to the Count de Le- 
mos a short time before his death. And in his last 
performance, The Troubles of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda; he mentions, that being on a journey to To- 
ledo, a scholar, on learning who he was, sprung in 
rapture from his mule, and communicated to him a 
regimen for the dropsy, under which he laboured. 
But Cervantes declined complying with the advice, 
adding these words, not remarkable for their serious- 
ness: „My life is drawing to a period; and by the 
daily journal of my purse, which I find will have fi- 
— its course by next Sunday at farthest, I shall 
also have finished my career; so that you are come in 
the very nick of lime to be acquainted ted with me. a 
_ See the Life of Cervantes prefixed to the Edition 
een — by the Spanish Academy ; Life by 
mollet ; Quvres de Florian, vol. ii.; Aikin's Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, article Cervantes; and Curiosities 
of Literature, vol. ii. See also Butter, Samuel, (I) 
CERVANTESIA, a genus of plants of the 
class Pentandria, and order 
WM Pol TH g {ares 40) weg Lowrie 7 4 
. CESSAVIT, in the law of England, is a) writ 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester, 6 Edw. I. 
c. 4. and of Westm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 21. and 41. 
against the tenant of 3 rent or other services, 
on the ground that he hath, for two years together, 
neglected to perform his services, or to pay his rent, 
in terms of his tenure; or against a religious house, 
having lands given it on con — cer- 
tain spiritual service, which it neglects. In either of 
these cases, if the cesser, or neglect, have continued 
for two years, the lord or donor, and his heirs, shall 
have a writ of cessavit to recover the land itself, eo 
quod tenens in faciendis servitiis per biennium jam 


By the statute of Glocester, the cessavit does not 
lie for lands let upon fee-farm rents, unless they have 
lain fresh and uncultivated for two years, and there 
be no sufficient distress upon the premises; or unless 


the tenant hath so inclosed the land that the lord can- 


not come upon it to distrein. And if the tenant 
come into court before judgment, and tender the ar- 
rears and damages, and give security for the future 
his services, the process shall be at 
an end, and the tenant shall retain the land. If the 
lord distreins while the writ of cessavit is depending 
inst his tenant, the writ, shall abate. Blackst. 
Comment. b. iii. ch. 15. Jacob's Law Dict. (2) 
CE SSIO Bonorum, in the civil and Scots law, 
is a process whereby persons who have become in- 
solvent, by misfortune, may obtain their liberation 
from imprisonment, upon surrendering their whole 
estate, real and personal, to their creditors. | 
During the period of the Roman republic, the 
laws against insolvent pergons were exceedingly se- 
_ vere ; indeed, so hardly were they dealt with, that they 
were left almost entirely to the mercy of their credi- 
tors. By a law of the twelve tables, it had been 
Bede ivi LS: „Hale dd 
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onogynia. See Bora-. 
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enacted, that debtors, if they were not solvent with- 
in a specified time, should be delivered over to their 
creditors, to be kept in chains, and subjected to the 
harshest treatment. (Aul. Gell. Noct. Ait. xx. I.) 
This law produced. discontent among the peo- 
ple, which necessarily occasioned the introduction of 
the Lew Poetelia, by which it was enacted, that the 
persons of debtors should not be given up to the 
creditors, but only their effects. As this law, how- 
ever, provided no means of liberation from imprison- 
ment, and the people were still clamorous for some 
new enactment on the subject, the cessio bonorum 
was at length introduced by Julius Caesar, which, at 
first, was only intended for the benefit of Rome and 
Italy, but was afterwards, before the time of Dio- 
clesian, extended to the provinces. The provisions 
of this remedy are expressed in the following law of 
the code: Qui bonis cesserint, nisi solidum creditor 
2 it, non sunt liberati. In eo enim tantummo- 
oc beneficium eis prodest, ne judicati detrahan- 
tur in carcerem. L. i. Cod. Qui bonis cedere pos- 
sunt, See also Digest. lib. xlii. tit. 3. This law was 
adopted, in substance, by those among the modern 
— states, whose systems of jurisprudence 
were formed upon the model of the Roman code. 
It would appear, however, that a certain degree of 
infamy was always attached to those who had re- 
course to this process. The Italian lawyers describe 
the. ceremony of cession to consist in striking the 
bare breech — times against a stone, called lapis 
vituperii, in the of the judge. Formerly it 
consisted partly in giving up the girdles and keys in 
court; as the ancients used to at their gi 
chief utensils wherewith got their living. 
he following is said to have been the form of ces- 
222 —— 
77 8 st in his left rom 
four corners of 1 and standing on the thresh- 
old, holding the door-post in his right hand, threw 
the dust back over his shoulders ; — 3 to 
his shirt, and quitting his girdle and bags, 25 
with a pole over a hedge; fereb giving the world 
to understand that he had war Bare and that 
when he jumped, all that he possessed was in the air 
along with him. 175. 0 f 
In modern France, every debtor who 
privilege of a judicial cession des biens, was required 
to a rsonally in court, in the most humiliating 
gars with his doublet unbraced, and no hat on his 
ead. Afterwards he was carried to the market- 
place, where the cessio was published. Even the 
most innocent was compelled to wear a green bonnet, 
which was his sole protection against imprisonment. 
In course of time, however, the fell 
into disuse in the case of innocent — 
By the law of Scotland, the process of cessio bo- 
norum is competent only before the supreme court ; 
and the privilege is 8 only to those against 
whom 3 be proved. The debtor must 
have been a month in prison, at the time of bringing 
his process. The cessio, both by the civil and Scots 
law, operates only as a security against imprisonment, 
and not as an extinction of the debt; for if the debt - 
or acquire any estate, uently to his release, it 
may be — his ereditora Persons liberated 
on a cessio bonorum, are obliged to wear a particu- 
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the present valuation in the king's books, accepts Cestrum, 

of any other, without dispensation, the first shall be Cestus. 

adjudged void by cession. When an incumbent is 

made a bishop, all the benefices he before held be- 

come void by consecration, unless he obtain a dis- 

pensation. When a benefice becomes void by con- 

secration, the king is entitled to present, for that 

time, who ever happens to be patron: In the case 

of voidance by cession, the patron may present. (2) 

- CESTRUM, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 

tandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 143. 
CESTUS. See the article ATHieTm®, vol. iii. 

P- 47. ungter 


C E S 


ess ion · lar dress, called the dyvours habit, unless the court 

‘wey dispense with this mark of ignominy, which they ge- 
nerally do. See Heineccius ad Pandect, lib. xlii. tit. 
3; Erskine’s Inst. of the Law of Scotland, book iv. 
tit. 3..§ 26, 27.; Bell’s Comment. on the Bankr. Lum, 
book v. ch. 5. (2) 

CESSION, in a legal sense, signifies an act 
whereby a person surrenders up, and transmits to 
another, a right which belonged to himself. 

In the ecclesiastical law, cession denotes the void- 
ing of one benefice by taking another. For, by 
statute 21 Hen. VIII., if any one having a bene- 
fice of L.8 per annum, or upwards, according to 
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fetology. * animals called Cetacea, Vr Cetaceous Animals, 
—— constitute the last order of the class MAMMALIA, or 
@etacea mammiferous animals, in most of the modern systems 
formed into of Zoology; especially in those of Linné, Blumen- 
4 separate bach, and Cuvier; while, in the writings of the older 
ctass, naturalists, they have been regarded as an order of 


ancient writers, and proves, that Aristotle, either 
from his own: observation, or that of his assistants, 
was well acquainted with the true form and manners 
of the animal which he describes. f 

The Natural History of the Elder Pliny abounds 


in observations on several species of whales, especial- 


fishes. A more attentive examination of their inti- 
mate structure has, however, proved the impropriety 
of both these arrangements; and seems to point out’ 
the necessity of forming these animals into a distinet 
and independent class.. 535 
They resemble fishes in almost nothing but their 
habitation; while they are distinguished from those 
animals by the structure of their aélantal or anterior 
extremities ; by the form and position of their tail; 
by their mode of breathing ; and by producing their 
young alive, and suckling them by teats... On the 
other hand, while they possess the respiratory and 
generative organs of quadrupeds, they are essentially 
discriminated from these by the form of their bo- 
dies; by their total want of sacral: extremities, or 
hind feet; by the peculiar: structure of their tail 
and by that characteristic mechanism attached to 
their organs of respiration, which gives them the 
power of ejecting through appropriate outlets the 
water received into their mouths while swimming, or 
seizing their prey. 


‘CEToLoey, then, is that department of Zooloev, 
of Cetology. Which treats of the structure, economy, and history 


of cetaceous animals, or of whales, and other inhabi- 
tants of the deep, which resemble these in anatomical 
structure. ; 


Arlstotle. As few of these animals appear to have been known 


to the ancients, we meet with but little respectin 

them in the writings of the first naturalists. Bot 

Aristotle and Pliny, however, mention several of 
those species with which we are now most intimatel 

acquainted. Thus, the former, in his Historia Ant- 
malium, lib. iii. cap. 12. speaks of the great or Green - 
land whale, under the name Mucrixales, whilé, in the 
twelfth chapter of his sixth book, he treats of the 
Dolphin, Asagis, and the Porpesse, Qaxswwa. Though 
this writer gives us but an imperfect account of all 
those species, and mixes a good deal of the marvels 
lous with his descriptions, he is much more to be re- 
lied on than any of his successors of the ancient 
school. In particular, his natural history of the 
dolphin is the most faithful of any that we find in 


ra 


ly the great whale, which he describes in the 37th 
chapter of his eleventh book, under the name of 
Musculus; the Dolphin (Delphinus), lib. ix. cap. 9.3 


the Porpesse (Tursio), in the 8th ch.; and the Gram- 


pus (Orea), in the 6th chap. of the same book. We 
are by no means certain, however, that modern writers 
are correet in assigning the Musculus of Pliny as a 
synonime of the Mystivete, or great whale; for he 
speaks of the former as preceding another species, 
which he calls Balena, by way of Kader and, in se- 
veral parts of his work, he denominates the largest 

ies of whale Cete. The descriptions and rela- 
tions of Pliny, respecting these animals, are exceed - 
ingly fanciful, and show that disposition towards the 
marvellous for which this naturalist is so celebrated. 
His account of the dolphin, in particular, ‘is little 
better than a collection of fables, gleaned from the 


poets and travellers of the time; but, on the other 


hand, his account of the grampus, and the contests 
between this species and the large whales, is very re- 
spectable, and tolerably authentic. 


Among the earlier ‘naturalists of modern times, Rondelet, 
many have treated, more or less minutely, of ceta- &c, 


ceous animals, as Aldrovandi, in that part of his 
eneral work entitled Ceta ; Gesner, in his work De 
iscibus; Johnston, in his Historia Naturalis De 


Piscibus et Cetis ; and Rondelet, in his Histoire des 


Poissons. Of these, the most respectable is Ronde- 
let, whose work is still quoted with approbation by 
most succeeding writers. He does not, however, 
add much to our stock of information respecting 
the number of species, though he mentions some, 
especially the Gibbar; not known to the older natu- 

— The work of Aldrovandi is perhaps the most 
imperfect and inaccurate of the four. He quotes 
largely, and apparently with implicit credit, from 
the writings of Aristotle and Pliny, 
the fictions of the poets. 


Among the naturalists of the 17th century, we Willughbys. 


may mention three of our countrymen of distinguish. 
ed eminence in most branches of the science,—Wil-. 
lughby, Ray, and Sibbald. Mr Willughby’s work, 


and even from 
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uin many valuable remarks on cetaceous 


Ray. 
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De Historia Piscium, edited by his friend Ray, con- 
animals, 


especially on the t whale, the dolphin, the por- 
pesse, and the — This learned writer was one 
of the first to mark distinctly, the similarity of ana- 
tomical structure in whales and quadrupeds. 

Ray, in his & is Piscium, follows his —— 
cessors in natural history, in the error of including 
cetacea among fishes, though he seems to be among 
the first that have doubted of its propriety. His 
reasons for this arrangement, from which we infer 
his hesitation, are, that the form of their bodies 
agrees with that’ of fish; that they are entirely na- 
ked, or covered only with a smooth skin; and that 
they live entirely in the water, and have all the ac- 
tions of fish. Now, in this last circumstance, our 
distinguished naturalist is mistaken ; and, as he found 
their mode of respiration formed to his arrangement 


an objection not easily to be overcome, he divides 
fishes into those that breathe by lungs. re- 
spirantes), and those that breathe by gills (dronchiis 


respirantes) ; thus establishing the former of these 
sections, for the purpose of including the cetaceous 
animals. The number of species enumerated by Ray 
is considerable, and be has noticed almost all those 
which have occasionally been thrown on the coasts 
of our islands. 

The first work of any distinguished eminence as a 
separate treatise on cetaceous animals, is the Phalain- 

ia Nova of Sir Robert. Sibbald, first published 
at Edinburgh in 1692, and reprinted in London so 
lately as 1773, In this work, the writer professes to 
describe the rarer species of whales that had been 
cast on the shores of Scotland, distinguishing them. 
according to their natural characters into genera and 
species, and adding some observations on the nature, 
origin, and use of spermaceti and ambergris. Con- 
sidering the time at which this was written, it is a 
— containing accurate descriptions, and, 
in general, judicious remarks. It first treats of whales 
in general, then distinguishes these into such as have 
teeth in both jaws, such as have teeth only in the lower 
jaw, and such as want teeth altogether, the proper 
Balene. He particularly describes the grampus; the 
small e ee whale, or round-headed cachalot ; the 
black- rmacett whale, or great-headed ca- 
chalot; the kigh-finned cachalot of Pennant; the 
common or Greenland whale ; the pike-headed whale ; 
and the round-lipped whale. 

As far as Sir Robert depends on his own observa- 
tions, we believe he is in general perfectly correct 5. 
and his work must be considered as one of the best 
treatises on N and far superior to any thin 
that e the subject for nearly 100 years af. 
terw: 


Early in the 18th century, Artedi, the friend and 
companion of Linné, composed his Synopsis Pis- 
cium, into which he has introduced the cetaceous ani- 
mals as an order of fishes, and where he has distin- 
guished a greater number of species than had been 
enumerated before. His specific characters are, in 
general, highly expressive, and very accurate, though, 
m eee sce a grampus as having broad serrated 
teeth, (dentabus latis serratis,) a mistake into which 


Linné has also fallen, he seems to have copied the 


erroneous account of Rondelet. 
Among the last writers who have considered the 
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cetacea as an order of fishes, is Mr Pennant, who, i . 
1 w — Cetology. 


the third volume of his 
twelve s 
fishes, under the title of cetaceous fish. His princi- 
pal reason for this arran t is, that in this way 
we preserve entire the chain of beings, since as the 

and manali resemble quadru in the struc- 
ture of their fore feet, and fishes in the structure of 
their tail, so cetaceous animals resemble the manati 
in the former circumstance, and, still more than they, 
resemble fishes in the form of their body, and struc- 
ture of their tail. Pennant has borrowed much of 
his information from Sir Robert Sibbald’s work, and 
has also gleaned freely both from the ancients, and 
from some modern histories and voyages, as Dale’s 
Account of Harwich ; Marten’s History of Spitzber- 
gen; Crantz’s Greenland; and Borlase’s Account of 
Cornwall. In one instance, the blunt-headed cacha- 
lot, he seems to have described entirely from his own 
observation, and has given a figure of the animal and 
its teeth. 

The most com 
gy» is undoubtedly the Histoire Naturelle des Ce- 
tacés of La Cépéde, published at Paris in 4to in the 
year 1804, (12th year of the republic.) John Hun- 
ter had given the best account of the anatomy and’ 
physiology of these animals, in the 77th volume of 
the Phi ical Transactions; and Bonnaterre had 
described, in a masterly manner, their natural histo- 

, in that department of the Encyclopédie Methodique 
15 to Cxrotodv; but it was reserved for La Ce- 

ede to bring together every thing valuable that had 
—— on the subject; to reduce it to form and 
method; and improve the whole by systematic arrange- 
ment, and animated description. e has distributed 
the thirty-four species (or varieties) of celacea, which 
he describes, into two orders, the toothless and the 
toothed. Ofthe former, he makes two tribes and. 
eight species ; of the latter, eight tribes and twenty- 
six species. His division of the genera, of which we 
shall say more presently, is certainly more accurate 
and scientific than that of any of his predecessors, in- 
asmuch as it is founded on anatomical differences ; 


and though his generic and specific characters are of- 


ten unnecessarily long, and involve circumstances that 
are implied in the epee characters of the or- 
der, or the genus, they are more accurate and more 
descriptive than those of avy other author with whom 
we are acquainted... 

These are the principal writers on zoology who. 
have treated on cetaceous animals; but there are se- 
veral.works on the productions of particular countries, 
which contain useful or curious information on the 
same subject. Of these, we shall notice a few of the 
most respectable, and thus conclude our historical 
sketch she cetological writers. 

Among the earliest of these is the History of Ice. 
land, drawn up by John Anderson, a German natu- ! 
ralist of considerable reputation. He has described 
several species that were little known before his time, 

articularly the nordcaper, or Iceland whale, the 
Inobbe fish, or scrag whale, and the Jupiter fish, or 
pike-headed whale: and he has interspersed some 
amusing: particulars si. agra, ce manners, and the 
— employed by the Icelanders in taking them, 
though these latter cannot always be received witha 
implicit credit. N * 


ies of these animale as his first division of Penaint. 


lete and scientific work on cetolo- La Cépédey. 
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Frederic. Martens, another German, published an 
account of Spitzbergen and the neighbouring arctic 
regions, which is frequently referred to by Pennant 
and other zoological writers, particularly as contain- 
ing the best account of the gibbar, or fin- fish, and 
the butskopf, or beaked whale. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, John 
Egede, a Danish missionary, who had passed many 
years in Greenland, successfully labouring for the 
conversion of the natives, and who had acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with the productions of the 
country, and the manners of the inhabitants, publish- 
ed his Description of Greenland, which was speedil 
translated into English, and published in 8vo, with 
tolerable plates, in 1743. This work contains an ac- 
count of the black or Greenland whale, the fin: fish, 
and the narwhal, or unicorn fish, which, though not 
very particular, is more to be relied on than that of 
his predecessors. 

The History of Greenland, in two volumes, pub- 
lished in German by David Crantz, a missionary of. 
the United Brethren, in 1765, and translated into 
1S in 1767, gives the best account of the natu- 
ral history of those frozen regions. This account is 
confined chiefly to the first volume, which contains de- 
scriptions of 13. species of cetaceous animals. Only two 
of these, however, the white fish and the porpesse, are 
described from the author's own observations; the 
account of the rest being copied from Marten’s Spitz- 
bergen, Anderson’s Iceland, and similar works of esta - 
bliched reputation, 

In 1751, Erich Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, 
published, in the Danish language, his Natural His. 
tory of Norway, of which an English translation ap- 
peared at London in 1755. The second part of this 
work is devoted chiefly to zoology, and contains 
many particulars respecting some — the cetacea, as 
the hual-fish, or great whale, the nebbe-hual, or beak- 
ed whale, the narwal, or sea unicorn, and the mars- 
vin, or porpesse. His account of the great whale is 
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very minute, and tolerably accurate, though, like Cetology. 
most of the good bishop’s relations, it sometimes sa 


vours too much of the marvellous to be received with- 
out limitations. His description of a bladder beneath 
the back bone, by means of which the whale renders 
himself more or less buoyant; and his account of 
the ‘terrible roar' sent forth by this animal when 
bitten by the speckhug en, (gladiators,) or when 
ready to burst from repletion after a full meal of her- 
rings, are erroneous. His figures are worse than his 
descriptions; for by way of representing the Green- 
land whale, he gives a bad figure of the cachalot, 
and his figure of the narwhal has the sody spiral- 
ly twisted as well as the horn. f 

Among the British Faung, we may particularly 
notice Dale’s History of Harwich, Borlase’s History 
of Cornwall, with two works of our contemporaries, 
Neill's Tour to the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
Fleming’s Natural History: of the Zetland Islands. 
The former of these two last works contains the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a species or variety of the dol- 


phin tribe, called by the Scottish islanders the ca ing 


whale, and the latter notices the several species of ce- 
taceous animals that have appeared on the shores of 
Zetland. Mr Fleming has also given an excellent 
account of a species of narwhal in the Memoirs of 


the Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 


burgh. ** 2 

_In the account which we are here to give of ceta- 
ceous animals, we shall first describe their general 
structure and economy, and shall afterwards give a 
comprehensive view of each tribe, and of the more 
important species, distinguishing whatever is most 
remarkable in what is called their natural masts in- 
cluding their form, size, proportions, : and colour; 
the particular situations where they are most generally 
found; their manners and way of life; the enemies 
to which they are most frequently exposed; and the 
uses to which their spoils have been applied by their 
most powerful enemy, man. 54 


Pant I. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF CETACEOUS ANIMALS. 


Is their general form, these animals nearly resemble 
the ordinary tribes of fishes, and like these, are ena- 
bled, by their conformation, to move through the wa- 

In most species the head is 
conical, and more or less pointed at the snout; though 
the great spermaceti whale; and some others of the 
physeter genus, are an exception to this general rule. 
In most of.them the head is extremely large, in pro- 
portion to the body, and swells out at the sides to- 
wards the insertion of the lower jaw. The head is 
joined to the body by a neck, so short, as to be 
scarcely perceptible. There is no appearance of ex- 
ternal ear, but only a small orifice, leading to the in- 
ternal organ of hearing. The eyes are, in general, 
extremely small, in proportion to the size of the ani- 


mal, and are commonly situated very far back, near 


the articulation of the lower jaw. There is always 
one hole, and in some species two holes, opening in 
some part of the top of the head, and serving less for. 
nostrils than for ejecting the water taken in by the 
animal's mouth, . _. 

The body is more or less conical or cylindrical, en- 
tirely without hair, and covered with a thick and dense 


cuticle. At the posterior or sacral extremity, the bod 
terminates in a forked tail, that is flattened ti * 
ly, and is very strong and muscular. In some species 
4 is a ſin, in others a protuberance, on the top of 
the back, and all of them have two members, one on 
each side of the chest, which are usually denominated 
pectoral fins; but are better entitled to the name of 
swimming paws,, as they nearly resemble the atlantal 
extremities, or fore-feet of seals and walrusses. These 
animals have evident external organs of reproduction, 
and in the males especially these are sometimes very 
large and prominent. . 


Sect. I. Motion. 


The motive organs of. cetaceous animals have Skeleton. 


many striking peculiarities. The skeleton has its 
parts joined e in such a manner, and is so 
deeply imbedded within the fat and muscles, that it 
does not, as in quadrupeds, much influence or dis- 
criminate the external form of the animal. The bones 
have a very loose and coarse texture, so that the 
fibres are readily distinguished, even on a superficial 
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Muscles, 


Fig. 2. 


the neck in 83 


1 
~ * . 
view and in some, as the jaw and ribs, easily 
— vious by maceration. None 


though in some of them, as the in and 
the — next the head, and in ie as —— 
species of physeter, the six last, or sacral verlebræ, 
are united or anchylosed. Thus in the two former 
species, there can be no rotatory motion between the 
head and neck; and in the physeter tribe, the mo- 
tions of the head must be exceedingly obscure. The 
number of joints composing the back differs consi- 
derably in — animals. Some, as the dolphin and 
„ have ‘thirteen; others, as the piked-whale, 
only twelve. The number of ribs also varies, de- 
pending on that of the dorsal vertebra. In some 
species Mr John Hunter distinguished eighteen ribs 
on each side; while in some — — 
ashore on the coast of France, there were only eight 
ribs on a side. “2 i nh 2 
There is no pelvis in the skeleton of these animals, 
and it is therefore impossible to distinguish the lum- 
bar vertebra from those of the coccyx or tail. In 
many species, these sacral or posterior vertebrœ are 
very numerous. Thus, in the dolphin and porpesse, 
they exceed fifty. The most remarkable part of the 
skeleton of cetaceous animals is, the atlantal extre- 
mities or swimming paws, whose bones in number 
and articulation nearly resemble those of man.. We 


- can clearly distinguish a scapula or blade bone, an 


humerus or shoulder-bone, two bones similar to those 
of the fore-arm, and a hand consisting of five fingers. 
All these bones are, however, 1 flattened, and 
susceptible of but little motion on each other; though 
they are so connected by means of eartilage, that t 
whole number possesses considerable pliability and 
power of general motion. ; 

The flesh which covers the skeleton is of a red co- 
lour, and nearly resembles that of the horse and com. 
It is in general hard, firm, dry, and tendinous. The 
muscles of these animals soon lose their fibrous tex- 
ture after death, speedily running into putrefaction ; 
though this change is apparent, more from the change 
of texture, than from the disagreeable odour which 
the flesh exhales. The most remarkable of the 
muscular system is that which gives motion to the 
tail. This organ is composed of two oval lobes, 
formed of three layers of tendinous fibres, of which 
the two external or peri; layers have a direction 
similar to that of the and are crossed by those 
of the internal or central layers. By means of this 
structure, the tail in these animals is susceptible of 
very extensive and rapid motion, and not only serves 
the puree of a fin, to impel the animal forwards, 
but furnishes him with a most formidable and effec- 
tual offensive weapon. Indeed the force of the tail, 
in the rad A Brera where it sometimes measures 
above 20 feet-from the tip of one lobe to that of the 
other, is — ae that a single stroke with it, well 
aimed, is ient to cut a boat in two, or sink it to 
the bottom. : B 


velocity of When we consider the eus bulk of some 


their mo- 
thon, 


species of whales, we shall be surprised at the celeri- 
23 which they make way through the water. 
is computed by the French naturalists, that some 
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of them are capable of rushing through 83 feet in a 
second of time, and that, supposing them to move 
with a uniform and uninterrupted motion, 23 days 
would be sufficient for enabling them to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. 


Sect. II. Of Sensation, 


The brain in these animals has pretty much the 
same structure as that of quadrupeds, though in most 
of the species it is very small in proportion to the 
size of the animal, and especially that of the head. 
It is proportionally largest in the porpesse, and 
— i whale. Its substance 
is com and more visibly fibrous than perhaps iu 
any other animal. The distinction between cortical 
and medullary matter is well marked, and of these 
the latter is very white. The lateral ventricles and 
thalami of the optic nerves are large; the corpora 
striata, small. The medulla oblongata is in general 
extremely small, when compared with the rest of the 

especially in the 17 — where the latter 
is to the former as 15 to 1, The spinal marrow is 
comparatively small, though in pon ca — as the 
large spermaceti whale, it is proportionally very large. 
In structure it agrees with that of quadru 


Brain. 


The nerves of ceTacea differ little from those of Nerves. . 


other MAMMALIA, except that the olfactory nerves are 
wanting, and their office seems to be supplied by the 
first branch of the fifth pair. 


It is probable that these animals possess none of External 
the external senses in any exquisite degree, except 


that of sight. In many, it would seem as if the sense 
of smelling were entirely wanting; and by reason of 
their defect in external auditory organs, their hearing 
cannot be acute. 

It does not appear that these animals possess any 
particular organ of feeling; for though the swimming 

ws are composed of a great number of separate 

nes, these are neither so delicate, nor so moveable, 
as to enable the animal to employ those members in 
the way of fingers, though they are often used as a 
hand or arm to support and protect their young. It 
is in the skin, Natt $4 that covers the ge sur- 
face of the body, that the sense of touch of which 
these animals are capable seems to reside; and from 
the numerous papilla which cover the whole periphe - 
ral surface of the skin, it is probable that they pos- 
sess the sense of feeling, in no degree, espe- 
cially considering the element in which they live. 

From the size, softness, and humidity of the 
in these animals, we may suppose that they are by no 
means defective in tasting, choagh this is a point that 
must rest entirely on conjecture. The or that 
appear subservient to this and the former sense, as 
they are certainly better adapted for other purposes 
in the economy of these animals, will be considered 
more at large in future sections. 

Though there be no distinguishable 
ling in the ceTacea, it is thought by some natural- 
ists, that the sense of smelling is by no means want- 
ing in these animals; and this seems to be confirmed 
by an anecdote related by La Cépéde. 

It appears pretty certain that these animals 
ceive sounds, even though weak, at a considerab 
distance. The internal structure of their organs of 
hearing is by no means ill calculated for receiving im- 


Feeling. 


Tasting. 


of smel- smelling. 


185 Hearing. 
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Cetology . pressions from the vibrations of the atmosphere. They 


Seeing. 


have a very large auditory canal, and a eustachian 
tube of great diameter. Besides these, most species 
possess a labyrinth with three semicircular canals, a 
cochlea, a vestibule, and a tympanum lined with a 
membrane, and provided with little bones articulated 
together. The eustachian tube communicates inter- 
nally by the zympanum with the mouth, and ascends 
upwards towards the top of the spout-holes, into the 
cavity of which it opens; and that part of it which 
is next the internal ear, exhibits, on its inner surface, 
a pretty large hole, or empty depression. Both the 
tube and its cavities are lined with a blackish delicate 
mucous membrane. It is supposed by some, that 
this organ assists the animal in receiving impressions 
from odorous bodies. All the bony parts of the in- 
ternal ear are exceedingly hard. 

The element in which these animals reside is ‘well 
calculated for communicating sonorous vibrations, 
and it is probable that when they remain in their 
usual position, with the head, or at least the external 
auditory orifices, several feet below the surface of the 
water, their hearing is much more acute than when 
the head is elevated into the air. 

The most perfect sensitive organ .in cetaceous ani- 


mals, is undoubtedly the eye; for though this organ 


Digestion. 


Mouth. 


Jawse 


is, in some species, extremely small in proportion to 
the bulk of the animal, that of the largest whale 
scarcely exceeding in diameter the eye of a bull, yet 
its conformation is as perfect as that of quadrupeds, 
while it possesses, in common with that of fishes, a 
peculiarity of structure, for the greater refraction of 
the rays of light. . 

We have already remarked (See Anatomy, Part 
II. vol. ii. p. 13) the unusual thickness and closely 
interwoven fibres of the sclerotic coat of the eye in 
these animals, and their want of lachrymal glands or 
ducts, We may add, that the union between the 
sclerotic coat and the cornea is much closer than in 
quadrupeds, consisting of long and very delicate fila- 
ments, that penetrate the substance of each membrane, 
and fasten them together; that the fibrous and vascu- 
lar structure of the choroid coat is extremely evi- 


dent; and that the crystalline lens, like that of fish- 


es, is nearly spherical. 


Sect. III. Digestion. 


Tue digestive organs of cetaceous animals differ 
very considerably, according to the food on which 
they live, and their manner of seizing it. Those of 
mastication, in particular, are so various, as to consti- 
tute the principal differences that discriminate the or- 
ders and genera. 

The general form of the mouth is very different in 
different species. In some, as the dolphin, and most 
of its congeners, it is long, narrow, and shallow ; 
while in others, as the proper whales and cachalots, it 
is nearly of an oval form, and often extremely broad 
and deep. The opening of the jaws in the balene 
and the cachalots is exceedingly wide, so as, in some 


of the former, to admit of several men entering erect 


the open mouth, and standing upright within the ca- 
vity. = 
The form and proportions of the jaws are very va- 
rious.’ In some, they are nearly of the same length; 
while in others, the lower jaw extends beyond the up- 
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per, or lies within it as ina groove. Sometimes che Cetol 
snout, formed by the anterior extremity of the jaws, a 
is pointed; but in most cases it is more or less round 
and obtuse. * e abe i 

In those ceracea that have many teeth in both 
jaws, the teeth are so situated, as, when the jaws are Puate _ 
close, to lock into each other, They are most nu- CX XXIII. 
merous in the dolphin, in which some naturalists have Fig: 4: 4. 
reckoned above 180, while others saw only about 40 
in both jaws,—a difference which probably depends on 
the age of the animal. They are almost always cy- 
lindrical, or rather conical. Mr Hunter describes 
them as composed of a double cone, one part of which 
extends beyond the gum, while the other constitutes 
the fang by which they are inserted in the jaw. In 
some species, as the dolphins, they are straight, and 
more or less pointed] in others, as the cachalots, they 
are usually curved and obtuse. f 

The formation and progress of the teeth, in these 
animals, appear to differ from those of quadrupeds. 

They seem to be formed within the gum, and either A 
to sink thence into the sockets, or remain fixed till 

these latter rise to inclose them. As in other ani- 

mals, the number of the teeth seems to increase as — 
the jaws advance in length, though Mr Hunter is of 

opinion, that they do not, like quadrupeds, shed their 

teeth, Phil. Trans. vol. Ixxvii. p. 399. N 

Most naturalists describe the body projecting from ‘ 
the upper jaw of the narwhal as a tooth, though it Fig, 5, 
appears to us to have very little analogy to these or- 
gans, and certainly does not assist in the process of 
mastication. It is clearly a horn or tusk, similar to 
those of the elephant and other quadrupeds, and is 
calculated to serve the purposes of an offensive and 
a defensive weapon. N ; 

The balena, instead of teeth, have a curious ap- whale. 
partes consisting of horny plates, with fringed or bone. 

airy borders hanging from the edge of the upper Fig. 6. 
jaw. The description given of this substance by dif- 
ferent naturalists, varies in several respects ; but the 
most accurate account appears to be that of Cuvier, 
which is as follows :— ‘ 

The maxillary and palatine bones, in this tribe, 4 
form on their inferior surface two inclined planes, 8 
which give to the palate the appearance of the roof 
of a house reversed, and their two surfaces are con- 
cave. It is to those that the laminæ of the whale- 
bone are attached: these are all parallel to each other, 
and have a transverse direction with respect to the 
axis of the body. Several hundred of laminæ ma 
be counted on each side, and in the Greenland whale 
they often exceed 10 feet in length. They are fixed 
to the bone by a kind of fleshy or ligamentous sub- 
stance. Each lamina presents, on its internal side, a 
layer of horny fibres, growing from the horny plates, 
but less fine, and more divided than the plates from 
which they proceed. These fibres extend between 
the plates, and form a fringe or loose border on the 
lower part of the plates, so that these fringes hang 
down from every part of the palate, which is above 
the tongue, and entirely invest this organ. The use 3 
of this e substance, or whalebone, seems to be ‘aan 
to retain, as with a net, those small animals which the 5 
whales seize and swallow for food. Anat. Compar. 1 
tom. iii. p. 199. K 41 

The above description differs in several respects N Mh 
from that of Mr John Hunter, in the Philosophicat . 
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structure appears peas eae that of "theuhiirds « % » © 
ed in tw th’ Its outlet is a — dine withonk 8 
ton —＋ om the sides to the centre of 2. — valvular fold. * 
8 mouth, and transversely. The whalebone is cov he rest of the — bose aly sry ais Iota 
below by the under or basi r lips, which, when the “and the folds of its centra 
mouth is Lade — the N part — a squamous tinet and — — as to render the 1 ca- « * 
manner. vity of a cellular structure, the folds acting as so 4 
f Pe 2 f whalebone dhe 25 Nasse many valves that impel the contents forward, but 9 
; 1 25 huey but 8 prevent their returu. The distinction into smalland 8 
5 — a gigyih cast, the thin skin with great intestines is also very evident. The most sa- > 
| which they are re bested, and which is of this latter cral part of the tines, Or rectum, appears con- 0 
colour. Ap tracted; is glandular, and covered by a soft cuticle, 
Tongue. The tongu ef these animals is most remarkable And its termination in the an is vy small. 
: for its size, Sheil paratively large in all the spe- The food of getaceous animals is different, accord- Pod a 
* ciés, but particularly so in the daled@. In sub- Mpg as they are furnished with teeth, or destitute of Cesacea- 
« ; 3 it varies in the different tribes, being of a firm these organs. The dolphin tribe live on various 93 — 
N a in the porpesse, grampus; and other dolphins, — cies of fish, especially cod-fish, flat fish, and dog is 
t and spongy in the proper Whales. In these Some of the more ravenous of this tribe, as the 9 
— the tongue, both in size and + pom has N e, will prey on others of their own tribe, 
been compared ‘to @ feather bed. It * 7 — attack the larger Whales, and suck their € me 
. — * muscle, and partly of fat, with which it 708 blood. Those of the physeter tribe, or the perma- 5 
abo — — 15 balene, as often to produce several aachen are saic 0 iF the smaller of the 
tons of oil. In some species it is covered with a finer hin tribe, and the large spermaceti > 
* smooth skin, while in others it is rendered rough on whale is said 7 pursue with avidity the H,, . oY 
N the surface by numerous papillary protuberances. . ‘Tt is Supposed to constitute a great part of his natural e 
is usually pointed at the anterior, or antinial extre- food. The balenæ and the e live chiefly on * * 
mit y, and serrated on the edges. It projects most in various species of mollusca, such as actiniæ and at 
those species that are furnished with teeth. duo, though some of them certainly deyour large” ad 
Qullet. The esophagus, or gullet of cetacéous animals, bas quantities of herrings, and other smaller fishes. 
with respect to its general structure, been sufficiently a = Catron! whole. - 9 
r — eg a ANATOMY. a dia- 2 N 2 
meter rs considerably in different gin” = * ieielg: “Gireutliong * * 
¢ the Greenland whale, ae largest of the 5 it is Seer * * ve 1 * 
so small, as with difficulty to admit the passage of a bert little remark in the conformation of Heart ana te 
. hen’s eg while in the piked whale it has been ob- the circulating system of the cetaca, which differs artetic on 
served 5 inches wide, and in some other species it is from that of MaMMALIA in few ula rs. Their heart 5 * 


robably much wider. It is proportionally widest is proportionally larger and flatter ; thelr Grote Ze 
in the dolphin tribe, N in the N and the larger; an the arteries. ‘in med Pere tortu 


Porgesse. * ye more divi * 
bas The cetacea Wente the ruminating quadruped eases * Blood . ote oe the - ‘ * * 
. in the complicated stru 2 of their stomach. This vessels of some of these animals 1 am It is 
Plaue organ wae of four, som etimes five distinct calculated, that in some of the alænæ, t * 
CXXXIII. cavities, connected wick each She in a manner some- diameter of the aorta often e 13 inches, a 
Fig. 7. what different from those of the ruminating quadru- that the heart in these species is capable of projec * 
„ peds. In the dol, hin and » ( which we may ing from its ventricles ten or fifteen gallons of b — ot 
. quote as among the most 9 and procurable ex- during one pulsation. The lood of cetacea § * 
—amples,) the irst stomach is the most extensive, and ly differs in its nature and ce from that * 
of an oval form, having on its central surface t — quadrupeds.— Hunter, in Phat. ae vol. xv. 
FLircumvolutions, and elevated "ridges round the ori. P. 416. . 
ffce, by it W with the second sto- It has been supposed 1 som 5 that the Oval hole 
mach; t e ty of the food from passage u hich- is usually n an not found 
the latter into the for 11 nd stomach is and MAMMALIA, immediate contig Ae tri. pen 
0 @ al „and xather less than the first; marked in. cles of the heart, and which ha 


1 n with itudinal rounded channels, unig tomists foramen ovale; (see ANATOMY, vo when see 
‘y at ers that cross*them transversely, like the continues open — ch bt in he ies ee other 


f the two oe Hf when joined together. Be- animals that pass 
* the vad de he 8 ana and between but this —— wld — 10 ee E 
E here is a short canal, cea, is 2 the — 
* oli fore n ge from the one to the time during which 2 entir 
other. The third e ie 2 out like an below thes of the water, “(wb seldom 
* intestine, and curved in the form of an c sides ceeds twen utes) it must be evident, thatsicir m @& 
are much finer than those of * two evened and necessity 53 2 nearly equal to ag 3 
v. PART II. = g ¥ 
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Ja ae a 85 bee V. Pi * , — Cora ke top ame ead, Pilea ee. * * 
rern 8 N aol iffer 
1 pira- ae The structure Gnd hip Dk the a e 1 the. several tribes. I a . 
a Ds 85 organs in 8 8 * als, as particular atten- · the porpesse, en a “whale, . se al 
| = gi as they exhibit pec eculiar not to be found in. others, the orifice 1 erse; in the balene. it is 1 
* * any other class of ann a are in themselves suf- “ longitudinal. ae — situated on that part of 
; & ficient to distinguish the cetacea from the mammalia. the head which most protuberant. In 80 tubes” 1 
a> Many of the amphibious quadrupeds, especially the this part is near e “er said e mid... 
by e. manati, have fins resembling’ those of the cetacea, but dle of the head. In some, ysc- 
. 4 none of them possess’ the pat Edi and spout ter tribes, its c rea ine Rg is straights 
1 11 holes of the latter. in others, as ae nar Be Slot 2 4 j 
= rnz. The larynx consists of the sa “number of carti- lineal. igfe 
* f luages with that of quadrupeds, 2 their ; appearance The most curious part of the mechanism | of th the | 
3 ’ ; and articulation are somewhat. different. In some blow. holes remains to be described, viz. the connec- 
5 * Species, as the porpesse and piked w . os hyoides* tion between the bony parts. of these hi Fe and 
consists but of one piece, while e pote, or the contiguous membranes and muscles has + 
* biottle-nosed | whale, it is composed of three pieces, already seen, t the eustachian tube ascends to- 287 
* 1 besides two additional cartilages attached to it from wards the top o she: nostrils, and have notice the „ M 
* above. This bone has no attachment to the head by cavity or empty space on its internal surface. Witk 
2 means of other bones, as is the case in many quadru- this hole are connected several membranous cavities 1 
. * * 4 peds. The e cartilage differs in figure in the or sinuses, and this compound cavi 1 communicates 
8 _ several species, but in general it is broader laterally,” with the frontal sinuses, by a can which a 22 + 
. * * 2 than from the atlantal to the sacral edge (from above forwards towards the orbit; but the « 5 no N 
ey ard). The cricoid cartilage is * — and flat, immediate combiunioatagn with | the nostrils properly 
=, Li ad Beeper laterally and on its dorsal part, than on » so-called. 8 * 
= oe . Nan side. It is extremely thick and strong. The On examiningithe gullet in these animals, we find 1 
n two arytenoid cartilages project considerably, and are that when it reaches the top of the larynx, it seems 
* . united to each other almost to their extremities. The to divide into two the ee of which is continued into 1 
psig 0 epiglottis i is sometimes not attached to the aryte- the mouth, while the other ascends towards the none , 7 
3 bd — * 2 ids, while in others it is so united to them, as to This latter is surrounded 2 glands and flesh 
* ro with them ymplete pe terminating in the bres, that form several muscles, Some of these fi * 
1 got In this latter bus el through the are longitudinal, and are attached round the posterior 
* & very much dee below this con- “orifice of the bony part of the nostrils or blow holes, 
* trae tion the trachea swells out into a tube of consi# and descend along the tube as far as the pharynx, 
Fg * ee From this peculiar structureyMr Hun - and down the sides of this, cavity; the other fibres a 
2 r was of opinion that these animals possess no voice; are annular, and appear to be a continuation of the Oe, . 
N Speke we are assured by many observers, that they proper muscle of the pharynx. Now, as the larynx. 
* * = cs preg ing a of dull e His or rises into this canal like a pyramid, these annular fi- 
une bres are able to compress it by their contractions, é | 
on % ii a The i gst Rei little padi, ere that they are The two bony canals near their upper or external ori: 
. ” 1 2 l d thin, and closely attached both to the + “fice are closed by a fleshy, valve, in the form of two se- 4 
2 and the diaphragm. They are also not diyided into micixeles attached to the anterior border of the orifiee, W 
a. obes, as in man and quadrupeds, and are of a firmer which the valve closes by means of a very strong 
* ture. 2 muscle, inserted into the upper surface of the inter- 22 
tired The dia phragm is attached at its sternal edge to maxillary bones. To open tlie orifice, requires a strong 
35 the abdominal muscles, whence it passes obliquely. effort from below upwards. en this valve is clo." 
en a: kwards, and is inserted into the spine much more sed, it intercepts all communication bet) en the blo m- 
crad or lower than i uadrupeds. This muscle, ales and certain gavities placed above the valve. * 
a : all 3 concerned in inspiration, are, in These cavities | wo large membranous bags, 
, ; mete exceedingly. ta * formed of black ucous. skin, which are muc 
4 ng pee liar in the aie we om wrinkled when empty, but hen. inflated chong g 
* Who which is not entirely surrounded by oval form, and are of co 5 sa 
hence its cavity is less easily enlarged. Phis rey — bags are concealed se skin, in the forme 
Ege! the He proportional strength part of the blow holes. They both open into . + 
in the diaphr hich is ve supposed tag the N placed rei in the 
ba, cipal of i be holes, and communicating with the external a of 
Blow- hat are called the holes or blow holes, are narrow. cireylay chi There is an expansion o N 
W nals tuted ear the iddle 1 the arch form- very strong fleshy fibres, which te s the whole of 
Puts 250 the bo e cranium, a behind that this apparatus, procee 8. in a an by the 
. CXXXII. 1 the protu * — which they ter- neighbouring par ts of t m, and uniting over 
Fig. 8, 9. migate by t external orifices. oceed from the two Pe mt as or Ab of compressing 4 ; 
„ ttzhe back of the mouth, and af 55 rsing in a cur- these with great fore. 
ae 92 ection * the skull, 0 externally Such is the mechanism alge tide holes as deseri- 
+ „ = a 8 « * 
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‘while all the rest of t 
bad wae for the purpose of — 
— — — 5 —— — latter case, 
as they swim with great velocity with their jaws dis- 
tend they receive into the mouth a great quantity 
of ‘waters which they would be obliged to swallow 
_ were it not for that peculiar organization, which ena - 
bles them to free themselves of this incumbrance dus 
riog expiration. Now, the blow holes serve both for 
“nostrils, by which to receive the external air into the 
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fat, but is in greatest 
within the upper part of 


the h 


ie te found j in al- 
most every part of the body mixed with the common 


tity and most distinct 
head. Hence, the older 


naturalists have mistaken this fat for the brain of ube 8 
7 


animal, to which it bears no analogy, and is 
a firmer kind of fat. 


hee are two principal parts of the head in which 


No saliva- 
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creas. 
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t of the e 
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fx 


and as 


a fect narrow opening, is i 


is divided into two principal 
‘tached to the ii? ip 


lungs, when their head is nearly covered with water, 
uts for ejecting the water received into the 
mouth with their food. To effect this latter pur- 
a animal first moves its tongue and jaws, as 
fete act of swallowing, and closing its pharynx, it 
the water to ascend into the membranous tube, 
which we described as proceeding from the gullet, and 
thence into the blow holes, where its motion is acces 
lerated by the muscular fibres, so as to enable it to 
raise the valve, and push its way into the membranous 
bags above. Ones arrived here, the water may re- 
main till the animal chooses to eject it. When about 
to do this, he closes the valve, inorder to prevent the 
water in the from regurgitating into the nos- 
trils, and then forcibly compresses the bags by means 
of the muscular expansions with which they are sur- 
rounded. The water thus compelled to issue out by 
impelled i into the air, where 
it sometimes rises to a very considerable height. The 
pf iain she said to be * 
at least 40 feet high. The noise of these spouts is 
often heard at a considerable distance, and affords 
one of the methods by which the fishermen: discover 
that a whale is near. — 


Sect. vi. Aer bebe; 


fang Te ee’ not appear, that the abeorbent system nit 
cetaceous animals differs in any remarkable eircum- 
stances fees that of quadrupeds. 83 


7 vII. Secrelion and Excretion: > 
Few of the secreting organs in the cetacea 1 


particular notice. 


The salivary Stands dre'entirely wantin in thodeépé 
> cies that are destitute of teeth, and in the Reema wee 
cies these glands are extremely small. Most of them, 
N is a long flat body, 
right side of the 
cto across the spine: at the 
to the hollow curve of the du- 


s duct enters that of 
the liver, near the — en of this latter in the 
duodenum. © * 

The liver differs little Ke of nee tt 
lobes, and is clo — 
on the’ left side. ‘There's 


ving its left 44:3 a 
t stomach, 


bladder. 
si most of the éetacea the ent is aügie, a as in 
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the spermaceti is contained, some of it being found in 

the lower part of the cranium, though by far ie 
greater portion lies along the upper part above the 
cavity of the brain. Here it is lodged within lar = 
cells, divided from each other by ligamentous tase. 
and cellular membrane. These cells are smallest 


about the nose, and the fat found in these small cells 

is considered as the purest. 

Bade thee which we meet with in commerce ; a cir- 

cumstance which arises from its more or less 

however, ‘often found — of a more solid texture, 5 

and these are generally preferred by the fishes, and 9 
The u organs of cetacea have . peculi- Ur ** 

arities. The kidneys consist of several small glands, organs: 

sels, and urinary tubes, and not tate — ity of 

stance. The whole together form an oblong flat bo- | 

‘eral extremity. — From this latter ne ureter . 

to the bladder. 

tively small, and is perforated by the ureters very fy 

the — of the urethra. a 2 my 

oval figure, and com of two substances, of whicl! 

the more central or internal has most of a ſibrous ap- 
Of that Pe culiar excretion” (as it is 

teemed) AMBERGRIS,, we have already s ' 


In its natural state, spermaceti is not nearly so 50 
being Me 
mixed with the ordinary fat, or blubber. There are, * 0 1 
sent home as the best spermaceti. 
connected together by cellular membrane, blood ves- > 
ge by . 8 
dy, broader and thicker at its atlantal than at its sa· 
The bladder is of an — fo and compara. N 
The renal capsules are also small, of a flattened 
earance. 2 
P * —— 2 
ciently treated under that article. . . = 
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Seen VIII. Aietegemation: a 4 
The integuments of aceous ‘animals, Integu- ' 
of quadrupeds, consist Wa ails Tg — ments, 
true skin, and cellular ebe f. soning pro- 
digious quantity of fat. 9 
The cuticle resembles that on the oe of the hu- Cuticle. 
man foot, consisting of several layers, forming alto · 
gether a dense, tough, inelastic substance. Its out- 
er surface is smooth, ften bright and r * 
dent, owing to the quanti oil with which the 
membrane is imbued. It is perfectly free from hairs 8 
or scales, but is pi ‘with a multitude of larg a 
holes or . Its inner — is rough, and in 
some of t resembles the pile are 
velvet. "Dhe cot cuticle is f colours i dif- a: 
N he * 7 * 
» > * . a * — — 
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ec! „ but in general that on upper or 
art af the body, is of a dark colo Some- 
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as in the narwhal, or iebald, 49. 
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che cow, but is said to have à richer taste, Ike e 
ilk with the addition of cream. 7 “et 
T The function of generation, in these animals is in- 


- @ times it is spotted Ries 
a 2 ns e "Several species are half brown and volved in much obscurity, and various conjectures e * 7 
‘ half white, and some are striped with black or yel- have been advanced respecting their mode of copula- K 
low. Often the upper part of the body is brown tion, their perio of gestation, and the posture in 
or black, whilst the belly is of a dazzling whiteness. which they suckle their young. ele Me ah 
Almost all the whales about Spitzbergen are entirely By some it has been aflirmed, that they copulate ; 
white. These differences are not always specific, but in an erect posturey with their heads far out of the a” - 
often depend on the age or sex of the animal, or the water; and there seems no doubt that they have been ** 
climate in which he resides. 4 observed in this strange posture, embracing each other 1 
Rete mu · The rete mucosum, which separates the cuticle from with their swimming paws. Others, with much less 
oosum· the skin, is much thicker than in quadrupeds, and probability, have pretended that, during copulation, 4 
it is this membrane which gives to the animal the the female is extended on her back, a position which 
colour that shines through the cuticle. It is pro- cannot be long preserved, from the necessity of fre- 
bable that what we have, after Mr Hunter, describ- quent respiration, * ee ry 
ed as the inner or central surface of the cuticle, is Their period of gestation is not known, but it is “Gestatiow. 
really a layer of rete mucosum. conjectured that they carry their young ten months, 
Skin. The peripheral, or outer surface of the outer skin, and admit the male only once in two years, being 
is extremely villous, and in some parts formed into thus supposed to give suck above a year. They 
small ridges, like those on the tips of the human generally bring forth only one at a birth, though” 
e fingers; the villi are soft, elastic, and vascular, and they have sometimes been seen with two under their 
are often of great length. Thus, in some of the protection. | j Bas tat 
ppermaceti whales, they are at least 4th of an inch Some authors pretend to describe the method in Suckling. 
7? » tz long. The skin of cetaceous animals possesses but which the female suckles her young. We are told - 
* =e little elasticity, and is in most species stretched to by Gerardin, that when she wishes to give suck, she 
* its utmost extent above the fat. The piked whale, approaches the surface of the water, and turns hers 
however, affords an exception to this remark, as the self upon one side; she then swims sidewise, and b 
4 skin of the forepart of the neck and breast, as far frequent and gentle oscillations, she places — 
. 7 back as the middle of the belly, is, in that species, sometimes above and sometimes below her young one, v 
+ ©» very elastic, and formed into longitudinal ridges, like aecording as she or it can spout out through their 
a ribbed stocking. The whole skin, including rete blow-holes the water which rushes into their mouths, hip 4 
~ ee ee mucosum and cuticle, is of considerable thickness. and thus alternately respire. =. 
Blubbem Petween the skin and the muscles lies the adipose Nothing can be more uncertain than the age which Longevity. © 
or cellular membrane, which is loaded with a prodi- these animals are capable of attaining, They have 
* gious quantity of fat. This, with its contained oil, been considered as the very emblems of longevity, * 
884 is what the Greenland fishermen call blubber, or spick. and the larger species are described as passing ab 1 
- = * It is composed of numerous membranous cells, con- 1000 winters among their native ice. All this, how- 5 
* nected with each other, and intermixed with a denser ever, must be purely conjectural; and it is only from 
*, ligamentous substance. Its thickness varies consider- the analogy supposed to subsist between them and 5 
ably. In some of the larger balænæ it is from ten the larger quadrupeds, that we can at all guess at Fa 
do twenty inches thick, while in the smaller cacha- the duration of their lives. In this way we may g 
ots and dolphins, it does not exceed three or ſour. suppose, that if the elephant lives above 100 years, a 
2 The oil contained within the cells of the blubber the Greenland whale, which is nearly ten times the n 
2 6 . appears to be the most fluid of all animal fat. It is size of that vast quadruped, should live about ten 
' 2 naturally of a e than hog's lard, and centuries. tio 
a is sometimes so fluid as to drop out from the cut ato 
2 surface of the blubber, * 5 or Erna OF Prete CRE RTE. 
9 boiling. This fluid oil is not, however, confined to The figures of this Plate are intended to illustrate Prarr 
= = the blubber, but is yielded in considerable quantity the structure of cetaceous animals, described in the CXXXIII, 
by the bones of the head, especially the lower jaw- preceding pages. A0 ni 675 plane 
5 bones and the tongue. Its nature and properties are Fig. I. A view of the bones of the atlantal ex- q 
75 well known. * tremity, or Swimming pam, of the dolphin. a, the . 
* 3 1 * * humerus; 6, the radius; c, the ulna; d, e, J, 1 hy ‘ 
„ £ » Sxer. IX. Reproduction. the metacarpus; i, &, Il, in, n, the phalanges of the 1 
5 ey ö fingers. d 4 
1 Frarn In the organs and function of reproduetion or Fig 2. A horizontal view of the tail of the piked« 
n neration, these animals very nearly resemble quadru- whale, figured in Plate CXXXIV. Fig. 2. a 
* Lig 10. peds, especially those of the ruminating order. The Fig. 3. The skull, jaws, and teeth of the dol- 
— male has a penis, testicles, and vasa deferentia; the phin. ee PT a 
female a vagina, a clitoris, and a uterus, with its ova- Fig. 4. The usual position and form of the teeth 
ries and, Fallopian tubes; but from the different form in the physeter tribe. 955 
* of these animals, the situation of those parts; espe- Fig. 6. The tusk or horn of the narwhal. 
+ cially in the female, is different from that of the same Fig. 6. The general appearance of the horny plates. 
Milk of organs in quadrupeds. of whalebone in the balenz, shewing their relative si- 
the female, . The milk of the female cetacea resembles: that of tuation, and the hairy edges in hick Hay terminate.. 
. x : a = g ‘ 2 
* * 2 


' form and blow-ho 
rota licated stomach of 553 5 5 
ö the gullet, where it jo 

1; cc, the second. . i, 
— e, the n stomach 5, A 


a a 
, bes ten b= m whe ale a 

8. A side view of — 3 — * the co nce of che es of 

* * ® connected with the blow-holes iu the dolphin. 2 ch mme . ee, the clei 

9 “tongue, seen from above; 60, the nostrils; c, the ae d, and the beginning 


22 

Pharynx ; d, the lary e, the left of the og Jin the theo bones that answer to t 
„* ; te the eyo gs muscle. a pelvis o quadfupeds ; 1 g. — , K. 

g Pe 7 Fig. 9. A horizontal view of the same parts ti, the two retractor m ligaments ; Ak, the 
* * sected, 80 as to a „a, the common opening of . gilans; , the aac he — of the urethra: ‘g ; 
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mender off Tuns annbef of trihes and species into, which estas, from the Tue eyes are amöll, und 
tribes and geous — 2 — divided, varies in different elittle dbove the the angles oftithe mouth, and thet 
at fo — * x 


„ hors. In the la ition, of inné’s Systema Na- * small external im the eyes, 


tur, edited by Gmelin, the Genera are still only four the external auditory p ies * 
in number, viz. Bauen, PHYSETER, DeLeninvs, There are four s con chiefly to the 
and Mononon ; but the whole number of species is northern ocean, off the — of og * 
fifteen. In the Cetologie of Bonnaterre, forming the and North America. 2. . * 
sped + eat of the plates me ore he Bncyelopé The following are the most deserving of notice: 
odique, the ep of Lin our genera ~ 
—.— amount to twenty-five. La Cépéde, in his Species 1. Palena Mystics; nee = i ey 
_ Histoire Naturelle des Cetacés,-has augmented the vs! 2 2 &e 
genera to ten; dividing Linné’s genus Ba — Baleine Franche. — Peder. = fay PLATE 
. two, Balu and BaLANvO T ERA; forming the M. Des Cetaces. La Cé pede, Hist. Nat. 
v odon spurius of Bonnaterre into a new ger us 5 Balena Major Bipinnis, Sibbald, Pheleinolo 
„ Vacus; dividing the Puyserer of former naturalists Common Whale, Pennant, Brit. Zool. vel iii. mer — 24 
r into tribes, CATopon, PHysa.us, — Puvse- Mysticete, Shaw, Gen. Zool. vol. ii. part 2. 
Aq mee their DeLpuinus into two, DELPHINAPTE- his is supposed to be the largest animal whi 


nus and DIT Hus; and tituting a new genus, has yet attracted the observation of na 
9 the sake of an anomalous 8 „ unless we can attach more credit than they seem 
Which some ha ked as a DeLPHINUS, w deserve to the wonderful accou by Ponto 
thers have considered it as à BALAÆNA. This distin- = and. some other no writers of the 
~ 4. guished naturalist has,swe oH of species to se immense body lig e like a m 
A chirty- four but h done this by introdueing as isl and * séa-snake, that réars its 
—— the best writers before him have, we above the pmast of a man of war, there appears * * 
cer y, regarded as varieties. Though little reason to doubt the ee ividuals 
. * 8 ae have been adopted by the au- of this pke, caught, that mea . 60 
2 thor o article CLasstrioariox in Rees’s Cy- feet in length, and nearly 40 in circu 
. cLopzpIA,.we have not ventured to follow him im- we are informed, on very cr 12 a 
plicitly, as we are not satisfied wi wit ¢ minute frit- —. t least twice These Magni 
ons. 


3.3 25. 


‘ 


tering down of the lished We have, — To this latter size we m — — 
6 however, adopted three of his new genera, thus form- sent —— ii though ancient nat 
= ing N merge r unte whales above 900 feet 
: am 4 — disposed to ener that — wine 
* Onpen L. EDENTAT £, on Toorniess ACEA. wits . 11 2 
torians of the Whale — 
Genus I. Bavanz, Common Whales. dige of whales formerly 22 3 the a 


Balena In this tribe — is no appearance of a ſin on the their disbelief, because t ves Have not seen 12 * 
wibe. back, though two of the species have there one or any of those dure ae here can be little *. 
5 two protuberances. There are always tw inet 7 natural fect af the long war which 
* blow holes, situated on the most prominent has carried on against t imals, must be toy, 
* the head. Their head is very long and large in pro- diminish their — and more especially that ofthe a 
ports to the size of their body, upying a third or larger in uals, which being more profitable, 8 
2 part of their whole lengt — 1 ee —.— be more covete ence ĩt may readily be 
a. from thea crown to the base, but ved, that the whales now taken a infe- 
, sides ; broadest near the middle, and ini — ize to those = near ee commences * bad 
_ little towards the snout. The jaws and dining ment of the whale-fis a 
in length; but the lower jaw is broader than asm 4. When this. species is seen a — out ati * 
per, and has a furrow nie the lower edge of sea, it appears like a dark un d mass, floating 1 
the horny plates or whalebone, that are suspended Mule Were ile surface dr water; but wheavie 


ad Sa ie 2 2 **% 


* 1 


e swi it tap 
33 the ae an towar 
n of the head. Near a junction of the 
ahaa a 3 skin . a ridged. tthe ver 


fa mae shape, with the v 


pre 


he, 
** rapie reg in the oie 
deen the on al 
or lower jaw, is flattisk, and the two bones by which 
* 


it is formed are e and pointed at the anterior 


n ie, Delphinis Balena Brits aaj Eres t 


ous accounts have been given of the f. 
the 8 


ag at the snout, considerab yagaped is especially medac, the clio-limacina, shrimps, an 
gre above, where, near the neck, there ede Iti crabs. When it feeds, it swims with considerable 

of which are 
he e ee of the head, 


bone, as in a net, while the wat 4 that enters with 


Beige ‘TE — 
small, uses the following illustration . 


wa 


a 
ake ad 


le; but it is generally, believed, th 


sists almost entirely on various species of — Uso, 8 


velocity, 1 its head the water, and its a 
mouth wide open. Thus, the animals that enter its 7 
N 


25 are entangled by i hairy parts of the whale- © ©. 0 


or antinial ends. The lips are of enormous size; them either runs out again at corners of the | 

are fixed at right angles ci the base of the head; mouth, or, when the animal attempts to swallow, i 3 . “yf 
2 are firm and Hare Sad overlap each other in su ch 4 ejected with great e the blow. holes. f 

manner, that e is viewed sidewise agg het hate i is said to be capable of swimmin 


Pr has nearly the shape of an c placed horizontally. 
this ing ere towards the base of the swim- 


eyes are covered with 
„ from the quantity of 
these lids are scarcely moveable. 


ing paws, till it reaches beyond the protuberance water above twenty minutes. 
apy 5 t the top of the head. Th 
a 


Tee thick eye-lids, thoug 
t below the ski 


The tail resembles a cone, with its base arising 
4 * * from what may properly be called the body; and the 
two ſins in which it terminates behind are broad, and 


e erful muscles attached to it. 
wee 45 Tu prevailin ing colour of this species is a shining 
— its upper or back parts, while the fore. part 
4 the under jaw and a little of the belly are white; ; 
5 * and the under part of the body, towards the origin of 
the tail, is generally grey. The blubber of a healthy 
2 A w e is generally of a yellow colour. 
; oe ran whale is said to be usually larger than 
a se male, and is generally known at a distance by ha- 
„ * ving a young under her protection. These youn 
a s are of a lighter colour than their dams. re 
x ve received from, the amcpen various — 
oy plete to their age. For the first year rer 4 
* while they remain with the mother, they are ee 
* fort. a d, and are so fat, that one of an of rdinary 
size will yield 50 barrels of blubber. When two 
99 igh old, they are denominated stunts; as they thrive 
* a. 6 he fe ah uti after quitting the dam, that 
Ys Se es not yield more than twenty barrels of blub- 
r. After this, till 8 full grown, they are call- 
* % ed skull fish. 
: At present, the large whale derne vb bd 
Pi >> Seo the regions about 5 e north and south poles, es 
ad cially off the coast of Greenland, edge. 
Ce n, and Davié’s Straits, in the neighbourhood of the 
rmer. There is no doubt, however, that this enor- 
5. 81 mous ani has been occasionally seen in almost all 
* the watery regions of the globe; especially at the 
‘mouth of the n — Hewsfoum dla 
* on the western coast of ae 2 on, 19 
“island of Socotra, in the neigh the Pe 
> sian Gulf, on the eastern gast of "ed and. pink 
e in the Bay of St Helena, and even off 
0 he coast of Guinea. Individuals have now n 
Are in the Baltic, and in the Medit 
e * dea; and more than instance has occurred 
1 ’ . caring 1 British coast. Inde 


. ‘fc dit the relations of the anci » the to his body, especially swimming paws, 
8 1 ag wher forme 5 seen a *. and 4 ‘erustaceous animal, call the whale-louse, 
l * 1 a wea ' ite oy 4 i * et 4. * * 
oa 5 83 ree 4 0 att 7 


curyed at the farthest edge, so as to resemble an Ita. 
lic S. The whole tail i is extremely moveable, and has 


and loss of blood, he yields to an enem 


with fatigue in resisting these assailants, he lolls out 


e Here e ecemeal from his mouth. Another species of 


hel 


if & 


qe 


the rate of eight or nine miles an hour. It seldom 
remains long at the surface, nor can it stay below © 
It is, however, said * 


sleep at the surface, with its k and N summit. 


of its head just out of the water. 


When the female whale has a young one e 
her protection, she is extremely tender of it, carry- 
ing it with her wherever she goes, protecting it from 
injury, and even When — — supporting it witk 
her swimming paws. hen wounded, she still con- 
tinues to clasp it; and when she plunges below the 
surface, and in vain endeavours to escape her pursuers, 
she carries her young one with her to the bottom, 
though, more mindful of its necessities than her own . 
safety, she emerges sooner than usual, to allow it to * 


respire. It is considered very dangerous to attack a 
mother whale, as she is extremely ferociou de- 
fence of her young one, ee with her t the a” 


most furious manner, and, in rising from the bottom, 
unfrequently endeavours to 3 the boats with 

her enormous back. % 

One might once, wat an anime} of sacl vast 


Enemies of 
bulk and prodigious strength, might roam through : 
the ocean without the dread of an other ereated be- * * ee 
ing; and yet, besides his most formidable enemy, 


man, he is exposed to the attacks of ope i ae 


of foes. The sword fish (Xiphias Platypterus, L 


the saw- fish (Squalus prestis, Lin. ), and the gladiator * * 
dolphin, or sea sword, attack him with the formidable 2 . 
weapons with which’ nature “he provided them, a 
e his flesh, till, overcome with pain, fatigue, 

— insig nifi- 
cant in bulk, hen compared to himself, — 
when set beside a giant, and whom a single blow 
with his tail, were he allowed to strike it fairly, 
would almost instantly destroy. The gladiators be- 
set him in numerous packs; and, when overcome 


his * the ravenous animals seize on it, and tear 


ark, commonly called the sea- bear, attacks the 

whale in its belly, where it fastens’ itself se its five- \ 

fold range of teeth, and ee 8 off 

pieces of flesh dee or sucks the of i its 
Prey. * 

here are two other animals, muh ees formide- 


ble, indeed, an those which we have mentioned, that 
feed on the whale; a species of h which adheres 


yw? 
— i rm t that it is 
impossible to tear it away. It is probable 


t parasites occasion an int6lerable itchigg, 
asthe whale is said to strike himself against rocks 
; sng ls with the view of freeing himself from 
such troublesome companions, and often receives con- 
siderable injury in these fruitless endeavours. 
In speaking of man as the great enemy of the 
owhale, we shall not at present enter on any account 
of the Wuaue-Fisuzay, which we shall reserve for 
a future article ; but it may be proper here to notice, 
as an interesting part of his manners, the way in 
which he conducts himself when attacked by the 
fishing boats. As soon as he perceives himself 
wounded, he flies off with extreme rapidity, swim- 
ming to a distance, and at the same time diving to- 
the bottom. His flight is so rapid, that 
were the coil of rope to which thé harpoon is fasten- 
ed to be in 11 least entangled, the boat and her 
crew would nstantly overset, or hurried to the 
bottom; and, were it not for che precaution of con- 
tinually wetting the rope, its friction against the 
— would set the boat on fire. When fatigue 
und want of breath compel him to reascend to the 
surface, he is immediately, on coming into sight, at- 
tacked by another harpoon from the same, or another 
boat, and flies off with the same rapidity as at first ; 
but from his second flight he is soon obliged to re- 
turn: thus, by successive wounds, and the conse- 
quent fatigue and loss of blood, he is rendered inca- 
pable of farther’ resistance. He is then secured by 


towards the ship. Even then, however, it is danger- 
ous to approach him, as he lashes furiously with his 
tail, and would soon sink or disable the largest boat. 
When dead, the carcase floats on the surface of the 
water, with the belly upwards. 
There are few parts of the whale which may not 
be converted to some use. The consumption of the 
oil drawn, from its blubber, in the burning of lamps 
and the dressing of leather; and of the horny plates, 
or whale-bone, for stays, corsets, umbrellas, handles 
of whips, and ramrods for fowling- pieces, is well 
. 2 — The intestines are used in some countries 
instead of glass for windows; the VO 
fine fibres, to supply the want of thread; the hairy 
part of the whale-bone, in constructing fishing nets 
and lines; and the ribs and jaw-bones as beams and 
’ rafters for houses. Even the flesh is eaten by the 
inhabitants of Greenland, and the heart and tongue 
are esteemed great delicacies. 89 9 


Species 2. Balena Nordcaper, Iceland Whale 


Balena Mysticetus, Var. B. Linn. Syst. Nat. a 
eGmeliv. Baleine Nordeaper, Bonnat. Descr. D' Island, 
Dae e 

This tpeci ies diffe 


his the preceding, chiefly in 
having a more lengt i 


and a i 
et hae! 


it more particularly by the under jaw, which is very 


Yas 


Eg Bongs 


a hawsér, or small cable, and towed by several boats 


observation. 


y having the 
Lacépéde, Hist. Nat. des Cetaces, p. 103. Balena throat and belly destitute of . e sco a te: 
Glacialis, Klein, Miss. Pisc. Nordcaper Anders.“ longitudinal folds under the throat and belly. 


ty what A 2 5 agree with it 
ute length of t . Its head has the appearance 
of an ovoid, trunca N on 8 


as 


a 
ie rat t to à little distabce from each 


other, and have th ftwo erescenis with the 
concavities opposite each other. ‘The, inner gurface 
of each plate of whalebbne is beset with black hairs, 
but its external surface is entirely destitute OF hair, 
and is smooth, and even soft to the touch. The eye, 
which is very small, has its largest diameter placed 
obliquely. * f 
The swimming paws are situated at Aut a third 
part of the whole length of the animal from the snout, 
and are so long as to equal a fifth part of the whole 


e 

he fail, which is slender and v tapered, is ter- 
minated by a hollow fin, the lobes of whigh, measured 
from tip to tip, extend to about I of the whole length 
of the animal, 

The general colour of this whale is a grey, more 
or less bright, shaded occasionally with irregular and 
confused spots of grey and blacł, but the lower part 
of the head is of a brilliant whité colour. , 

The Nordcaper inhabits the northern ocean, es- 
pecially about the coasts of Norway and Iceland. 

It is said to live chiefly on herfings, medusæ, and 
some species of Helix. When this animal swims at 
the surface of the water, every part of its 


th 


dy is 
plunged below the water, except the top of the back 
and the orifices of the blow-holes. He swims with 
great agility, and is so ferocious as to render it diffi- 
cult and dangerous to approach him. Hence his 
pursuers are obliged to use cee 
and when the harpooner has struck the animal, the 
boat instantly retreats, and a fresh wound is inflict 
by the harpooner of another boat, and so on 
the animal is dispatched. Each harpoon is dis- 
tinguished by a particular mark, and that which 
appears to have inflicted the fatal wound, enti 
its owner to a certain reward. Anderson, in his ac- 
count of Iceland, gives an account of the Ice 
method of taking this animal; which has too much 
appearance of the marvellous to be easily credited, 
and is contradicted by Horsebow, who describes the 
me' we have already mentioned from his on 


= 4 
2 1 
Genus II. Barznoprera. Finned Whulesoy 


The animals of this tribe agree with the Balz- Fined 

nz, in having the upper jaw furnished with horny whales. 

laminz, being entirely destitute of teeth having 

two distinct orifices to the blow-holes, placed to 2 

wards the middle of the upper part of the head. 

They are distinguished from the Balænæ, in bein 7 3 

provided with a dorsal fin. s% * 
La Cépédé divides this — into two sections. . = 


The first of these is dis 


Gre four species, one belonging to the first subdivi- » 
sion, aud tite Pr nexsccon = — 2 
Species 1. Billéenopota Gibbar, Fin-fch. 
* Baleha Physalus, Linne System. Nat. a Gmelin Bin fats > 
*Baléine Gibbary Boimat. Encych Method. Hin- * 


sae 


Sish, Marten’s Spuabergen, Penn. Brit. Zool. vol.“ 


round and deep, and very broad in proportion to the , Baleinoptera ww, La Cépéde, p. 114. 
upper. The of shout appears a little hol- 4 species is about 50 feet eng: ut is not so 
lowed, and the plates * are much shorter ” thi 1 to its length 3 the common 
f 7 * 
1 . * . 
“= “te ** * 1 N * 2 0 A . 


. 1 
a> 688 . | . 
“Cetology. Whale h 1 i 
* colour on t | ples a brillian : 

below. The heed resembles à sort of cone, and is 
equal to about a third of the whole length of the 
animal. The eye is situated very near the corners 
0 outh, and not far from this point is seen the 
insertion of the a paws, which are of an 
oval form, and of a length equal to about a ninth 
art of the whole body. The tongue 1s not very 
arge. horny plates are of a blueish colour in 
the young animal, but of a brown, bordered with 
yellow, in those more advanced. They are so short 
as often to be as broad as they are long; but their 
hairy extremities are long, and appear as if twisted 
round eachother. 

93 This animal is particularly remarkable for its dor- 
sal fin, which is of a triangular form, with the point 
turned backwards, and is situated at the posterior 
extremity of the back. It is of considerable length, 
being, in an individual of the usual size, from three 
to four feet long. It is from this circumstance that 
seamen have given to this species the name of „in- 

Jish. 7 ¢ — * 

It has been found in a great variety of situations, 
as the Greenland seas, the seas of North America, 

Indiat Ocean, and even in the Mediterranean Sea, 

one of them having been seen by Marten in the 

Straits of Gibraltar, Pennant describes it as a British 

species, and it appears to have been seen off Harwich. 

It feeds on herrings, mackerel, a species of salmon, 
and other small fish. * 

The fin-fish has very considerable power in the 
muscles attached to its blow-holes, and is said to 
ject the water with much more violence, and to a 
much greater height than the, common whale. It 
also swims with extreme velocity, and easily escapes 


suit. 8 
c hether any particular enmity subsists between 
che fin-fish and the common whale, is not certain; 
but it has been rematked, in the seas about Spitz- 
bergen, that when the former makes its appearance, 
the latter is no longer to be seen. * 

From the thinness of the body, and of the blubber 
below the skin in this species, it is not considered as 

a profitable object of pursuit. An ordinary sized 
fish is said to yield only 10 tons of oil. The flesh, 

however, especially that of the swimming paws, is 


> 2 
a * 


* * # said to be well tasted, resembling that of the stur- 
geon, and as well as the skin, is eaten by the inhabi- 

s N ants of Greenland. 9 ae. 
gece * Species 4. Balœnoptera Aéuto-rostrata. Beaked or 


Piked Whale. 


Balena Rostrata, Linn. Syst. Nat. et Fabricii. 
Baleine a Bec. Bonnat. Encyclop. 2 Monk 


1p PLar ore rostrato, Klein, Miss. Pisc. Baleino Mus- 
ss Aan, La Cépéde, p. 134. 3 
W Of all the whalebone whales, ie appears to be the two preceding tribes, and te 
the smallest spegies, seldom exceeding feet 


fro ie pointed 
still ore acute than * 


in length. It receives its na 
. <5 its snout, which 
ag of the second species. — 
2 8 Ihe upper jaw is much narrower and 1 
che lower, though both are len ed, and termi 
in an acute point. The plates of 
very short, of a triangular form, and o 
colour, ending below in very long whit 
* N 4 4 * 1 


wer * * * 
„ A. 


ps 
~ 


ebone are 
a 


h hairg, 


*. 0 


to avoid 
a 


ey 


: 0 ö each side me 


ick, fleshy; and susceptible o- 
and thrust forward to the i Th 


of the mouth. ia 61 1 

The under part of the head, and of the fore part 
of body, is covered with a skin that is plaited 
longitudinally into numerous parallel folds, that ex- * 
tend the whole breadth of the body, from one swim- 
ming paw to the other. These folds disappear when 
the skin is stretched, which, both in this and the 
third species, is effected by a particular pouch, 
placed within the skin of the mouth, between ates 
branches of the lower jaw, extending below bel- 
ly, and which the animal has the power of ing 
whenever he finds it convenient to diminish his spe- 
cific gravity. The whole upper part of the body i 
of a fine black colour, the lower portion is white, 
shaded with black; while the furrows between the 
longitudinal folds, asin the third spgaies, are of a red 


colour. 


The swimming paws appear to be situated higher 
or lower, according as the animal swims more or less 
above the surface of the water. The dorsal fin is 
triangular, a little hollowed in the back part, placed 
above the anus, and inclined towards the tail. The 
lobes of the tail are divided from each other by a - 
deep, but narrow cleft. ; 

This is also an inhabitant of the Greenland seas, 
but has occasionally visited the German ocean. A 
beautiful individual of this species was caught about 


30 years ago, on the Dogger Bank, and was brought 


to London, where it was purchased by Mr Jo 
Hunter, and is described and figured by him in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1787. 
The flesh of this species is considered as à great 
delicacy. by the Greenlanders, and they accordingly 
pursue it with great eagerness. In this pursuit they 
do not employ the harpoon, but shoot at the animal 
with arrows. * * 2 % 
The piked whale feeds on most kinds of small fish, 
which it pursues with such keenness, that its prey is 
often seen leaping out of the sea, in endeavouring 
ir merciless pursuer. 4 


Onper II. PREDENTATE CETACEA, or 


those with teeth only in the fore part of the upper. — > 


jaw. as 2 b te 
Genus III. Moxopox. Linn. Narwatus; La 

1 Cépéde, NAR WHALS. 
THE animals of this tribe have a single opening for Nar 
the ite, situated over the nape of the neck, tribe. 
and instead of teeth have generally a single tusk or. 
horn, (rarely two,) proceeding from one side of the 
snout, a een de length, more or less pointed at 
the end, and spirally twisted. Their head is not so 
thick or long in proportion to their body, as that of 

ahi tes in an obtuse 

rounded snout. Their m 81 I, ‘andMentively * 
destitute of teeth, or horny plates. The upper sur- 
face and sides of the body are variegated with spots 


different forms, longitudinal ridge extends 

rom the origin il to a consid distance 
along the back. The p narwhals have no dor - 
sal fin. 2 f ub fe 


_ @T hese’ an ale live chiefly ogee son Green- 
land and Ieclands'The he smaller fishes '¢ 


n 
> „ 


2 


4 


2 
* 
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W 
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They swim en velocity, and 
to employ their horns both as weapons, and 
ts for dislodging shell-fish, &c. from the 
There is some ambiguity respecting the species of 
5 mi genus. Liane described ih ene species, and 
naturalists are not yet whether more should 
5 be admitted. As, however, there are at least two 
0 varieties of these animals, which appear to differ by 
characters that are sufficiently fixed and permanent, 
1 it seems proper that they should be considered as se- 
| parate species. Accordingly La Cépéde has so dis- 
a ©. tin ed them, and Mr Fleming, in an excellent 
paper on one of these species, in the Memoirs of the 
ernerian Natural History Society, has followed his 
example, though his specific characters differ from 
_ those of the French naturalist. The names and cha- 
racters given r Fleming, which we shall here 
adopt, are as follows. 

I. Monodon Vi 


is, of a figure approaching to 
ovoid, with the equal to ith of the —— “vay 
the dorsal ridge extending from the tail to the blow- 
hole, and the Iobes of the tail rounded. 2. Monodon 
Microcephalus, with the body of a conical shape, a 
blunt head equal to th of the whole length, the 
dorsal ridge extending from the tail only to the 
middle of the back, and the lobes of the tail pointed. 


Species 1. Monodon Vulgaris, common narwhal, or 
unicorn-fish, 


€ommon Monodon Monoceros, Lin. Syst.Nat. Narwal Vul- 
narwhal. gaire, La Cépéde, Hist. Nat. des Cet. 142. Narh- 
val, vel unicornu marinum. Pontop. Nat. Hist. Norw. 
Unicorn Narwal, Shaw, Gen. Zool. vol. ii. part ii. 
The common narwhal grows to the length of from 
20 to 22 feet, and is about 12 feet in circumference. 
Individuals of greater dimensions are said to have been 
seen, but the relations appear not to be authentic. 
The general figure of the body is oblong and oval, 
with a broad convex back. The prevailing colour is 
grey or light brown, with numerous spots of a 
r colour on the back and sides, while the lower 
part of the head and body is of a uniform shining 
white. ms 
Ilͤe head is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
* rest of the body, except by a slight depression, a little 
behind the opening of the blow-hole. The forehead 
is low, and not very prominent; the snout is rounded, 
and obtuse; the mouth so small as, according to 
some accounts, to be incapable of receiving a body 
much larger than a man's hand; and the opening of 
the blow hole is in the form of a crescent. 
‘ The swimming paws are about a foot long, and 
eight inches broad. The lobes of the tail have a di- 


. ded at the tip. A very conspicuous ridge, several 
a inches high, — fro the blow-hole 8. origin 
of the tall, in Weight a0 it 2b 

proaches the tail. * 5 
The skin is thin, and the blubber in small quantity, 


= 


A, Bx 7 
wT The most curious of this animal’s structure is 
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rection away from the body, and are blunt and round- 
though it is said to yield il superior to that 
Ser ae one ae 


„ * 
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and the t it | Cetology. 0 
tapers to its other ty, 2 e Sy 
gently twisted. It does not stand out from the head 
in a perpendicular direction, but diverges considerably 
towards one side, so that in those cases where there 
are two teeth, their farther extremities are at least 
eighteen inches asunder, while at the snout their 
distance is only about two inches. The substance of 
this horn is exceedingly hard and dense, nearly resem- 
bling the tusk of the elephant, but of a finer grain, 
pry, liable to become yellow. 
This species has not, we believe, been found be- 
yond the limits of the northern ocean, where it fre- 
— the bays, and those parts that are most free * 
rom ice. Here the animals assemble in considerable 
numbers; and when frightened or pursued, they 
huddle together, so as often to wound each other 
with their formidable horns. When this ppc 
they extricate themselves with difficulty, and be- 
come an easy prey to their pursuers. When alone and 
at liberty, however, they are not easily taken, as they 
swim with great swiftness, and frequently dive below 
the surface. ‘ 

The narwhal is said sometimes to attack the whale. 
We have some doubts of the accuracy of this asser- 
tion, and suspect that the sword-fish, already men- 
tioned as the chief terror of that monster of the deep, 
has been mistaken for the present species, which as 
seems to be a harmless and inoffensive creature, ex. 
cept when provoked, or rendered desperate by ag- 
gression, 

The spoils of this animal are of great value. We 
have already said that its oil is of a very fine qua- 
lity. Its flesh and intestines are greedily eaten by 
the Greenlanders, and its horn affords a much finer 
and better coloured ivory than the tusk of the eles 
phant, and has been employed for making N 1 
ticles of luxury. Among others, we are told * 
magnificent throne entirely composed of narwhals 
horns, which belongs to the kings of Denmark, and 
is carefully preserved in the royal castle of Rosen- 
burg at Copenhagen. The Greenlanders employ * 5 
these horns for more homely purposes, as parts f 
their buildings. 0 4 


Species 2. Monodon Microcephalus. Small- headed 
Be Narwhal „ * 


Narwal Miorocenliale, La Cépéde, Hist. Nat. des i 

Cet. 159. Smail-headed narwal, Fleming, Mem, headed, 

Wern. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. i. p. 131. narw 
This species is of considerable size, varying from a — * 

12 to 26 feet in length, and of proportional circum- pig. 3. 

ference. Its pag 1 7 a narrower and per coca) * 

shape than that of the former species, and its hea 

Sasa smaller. Its upper surface is flat * 5 

d even. The colour of its upper 


s is usually a eo 
usky black, variegated with spots which, from being am 
of a darker hue, are not very apparent. On the sides * 
the spots are more ewige and of an oblong 2 
form. The belly is of a White colour. The whole 


skin is smooth and glossy, very thin, and closely » 
hind to the fat. The forehead is high, and rises 
abruptl ml proceeding afterwards for a 

es ‘ 


* 
€ ‘ 
* 


its horn or tooth. This orgamis inserted to the depth few in ya horizontal direction, till it rises 
of a foot or more inte g nes of the skull, and into a slight elevation, in * part of which is 
rom its insertion to near its exit from the it is situated the blow-hole. e ‘mouse extremely 
: VOL. v. PART n. 5 8 0 4 N 
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small, and the upper lip extends a little beyond the 
lower. The eye is situated almost below the opening 
of the blow-hole, is about an inch in diameter, and 
has the iris of a chesnut colour. | 

This species is also a native of the northern ocean, 
but several specimens of it have occasionally been 
thrown on the British coast. One of these was cast 
on shore at Frieston, a village near Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, and an account of it was transmitted by 
Sir Joseph Banks to M. La Cépéde, though this 
gentleman has, with unaccountable carelessness, de- 
scribed it as having been found in the seas which 
wash the coast of Boston, in latitude 40°, a descrip- 
tion which evidently led to the supposition that the 
place was Boston in America. Another specimen 
was cast on shore at the entrance of the sound of 
Weesdale in Shetland, in the year 1808, and is par- 
ticularly described by Mr Fleming in the Memoirs 
already quoted. This individual was only 12 feet 
long, and apparently had not attained its full size. 

The narwhal is mentioned by the late Professor 
Walker of Edinburgh, (see Walker’s gs p-227,) 
as having been frequently seen about the Zetland 
islands, and he alludes to the common species or 
Monodon Monoceros, Linn. the only species then 
known. 


Genus IV. Anarnacus. <Anarnak, 


Otho Fabricius, in his Fauna Grenlandica, descri- 
bed a species of whale, called by the Greenlanders 
Anarnak, from the purgative l of its flesh and 
fat. M. Bonnaterre, in Ris Celologie, considered it as 
a species of narwhal, and called it Monodon Spurius ; 
but M. La Cépéde, with more propriety, has formed 
of ita new genus, with the following character : 

One or two small crooked teeth in the upper jaw ; 
no teeth in the lower jaw; a fin on the back. Hist. 
Nat. des Cetaces, p. 164. 


Species. Anarnacus Grenlandicus, Greenland Anar- 
nak. 


Monodon Spurius, Bonnat. Encyl. Method. Shaw. 
Gen. Zool. v. ii, part 2. <Anarnak. Grenlandois, 
La Cépéde, p. 164. ö 

This is one of the smallest cetaceous animals. It is 
of an oblong rounded form, and of a black colour. 
The inside of the mouth is destitute of teeth, the two 
tusks which characterise the genus being attached to 
the upper jaw, and each about an inch in length, and 
covered at the top. It has a single orifice for the 
blow holes situated on the top of the head. It inha- 
bits the seas that wash the coasts of Greenland, but 
seldom approaches the shore. 


Orver III. SUBDENTATE CETACEA, or 
those with teeth only in the lower jaw. 


Genus V. Puyserer. Cachalots, or Spermaceti 
Whales. 


The animals of this tribe are remarkable for the 
size of their head, which in some species is equal to the 
half, and in others to the third of the aes animal, 
The upper jaw is excessively broad and deep, and has 
usually a few indistinct teeth almost entirely coyered 
with the gum, The lower jaw is long and narrow, 
enters into a fissure in the upper jaw, and is furnish- 
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ed on each side with a row of thick conical teeth, € 


more or less obtuse. The blow holes approach each 
other within the skull towards the fore part of the 
snout, where they terminate in a common external 
opening. Below the snout is the principal cavity 
that contains the substance called spermaceti ; and it 
is chiefly from these animals that ambergris is ob- 
tained. Some of them have a fin, and others a cal- 
lous protuberance on the back. 

Eight species of this tribe have been distinguished, 
The eng are the most important. 


Species 1. Physeter Macrocephalus, Great - headed 
Cachalot, or Great Spermaceti Whale. 


etologys 


* 


Grand Cachalot, Bonnat. Encycl. Method. Cachalot Great sper- 


Macrocephale, La Cépéde, p. 166. 

This species grows to the length of nearly 60 feet, 
and is often 30 in circumference in the largest part of 
the head. Its head forms by far the most conspicu- 
ous part of the animal, and may be said to exceed the 
rest of the body in magnitude. 
less convex, and near its middle there are the rudi- 
ments of a fin, which is short, directed backwards, 
and appearing as if cut off abruptly at the end. The 
back of the animal is of a black or slate blue colour, 
sometimes spotted with white, and the belly is white. 

The head has the appearance of an immense box; 
rounded and obtuse at one end, and rising intoa slight 
convexity at the neck. On each side of the upper 
jaw is a row of holes for receiving the teeth of the 

ower jaw, and the intervals between these cavities 
are filled up with the rudiments of teeth, just appear- 
ing a little beyond the gum. The eyes are small, 
furnished with eye-lids, and situated at a prodigious 
distance from the snout ; the external orifices of the 
ears are scarcely perceptible; the tongue is of a 
square form, and of a livid red colour; and the 
breathing hole is about 6 inches in diameter, and 
placed just above the end of the snout. 

Both the swimming paws and tail are comparative- 
ly small, and the ites of the latter are long and 
pointed, and have a waving margin. The genital or- 
gans resemble those of the other cetacea, and the pe- 
nis of the male is sometimes eight feet in length. 

The great spermaceti whale is found most com- 
monly in the Greenland seas, and about Davis’s 
Straits in North America; but has occasionally been 
seen in the German ocean, and the British channel. 
A considerable number of them were cast on shore 
on the coast of Lower Brittany in France, in the year 
1784. g ö 
This species feeds on lump fish and dog fish, and is 
said even to attack and swallow the shark. One of 
these animals was vomited entire by a spermaceti 
whale, on being struck by a harpoon in the 
seas. The shark was four yards long, and, on open - 
ing the stomach of the whale, several fishes bones, 
nearly a fathom long, were found, in it. (Crantz’s. 
Greenland, vol. i. p. 113.) 4 

It is said to swim with great velocity, and to rise 
very high above the surface of the water. ue 


This animal yields a considerable quantity of sper- 
maceti, for which chiefly it is taken, though its flesh, 
skin, tongue, and intestines, are eaten by the Green- 
landers. The flesh is of a pale red like that of pork, 
and the tongue is esteemed a great delicacy when 
roasted. The blubber is about five or six inches 


The back is more or 


reenland 


maceti 
whale, 
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vy. thick on the back, but thinner on the belly. It is 

not productive of oil. The bones are employ- 

— the Greenlanders to form spears and other 
‘weapons, and the teeth resemble ivory. 


Species 2. Physeter Trumpo, Blunt-headed. Cacha- 
ot. 


' Physeter Macrocephalus, Var. T Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Dudleii Balena, Klein, Miss. Pisce. Blunt-headed 
Cachalot, Penn. Brit. Zool. vol. iii. Cachalot Trum · 
po, La Cépede, p. 212. 

The length of this species is nearly sixty feet, and 
its breadth about fifteen. The — is of such an 
enormous size as to equal the half of the whole ani - 
mal. The upper jaw is at least five feet longer than 
the lower, round and obtuse at the snout, and about 
eight feet deep (from crown to base). The lower 
jaw is about ten feet long, very narrow, and having 
about 18 teeth on each side, all pointing outwards. 
There is a considerable convexity just above the eye, 
anda similar prominence below the articulation of 
the swimming paws. The eye is many feet behind 
the snout, but nearly in the middle of the breadth of 
f the upper jaw. 5 f 

The dody is irregularly conical, with a prominence 
on the back, and another on the belly just before the 
anus. The swimming paws are proportionally * 
chan in the former species. The penis is eight feet 
long, and the lobes of the tail measure fifteen feet 
from tip. to tip. The prevailing colour of the animal 
is a blackish grey. . 

This species yields a prodigious quantity of very 
fine ceti, and its blubber is very productive of 
oil of a finer quality than that of the Greenland 
whale. ; 

It is found both in the Greenland seas and in those 
that wash the shores of New England; and is occa- 
stonally seen off the coasts of France and Britain. 
One was taken near Bayonne in France in 1741, and 
another was cast ashore on Blyth Sands on the Eng- 
lish coast, in 1762. 

The blunt-headed cachalot is a bold and daring 
animal, swims with great swiftness, and, when at- 
tacked, turns on its assailants with open mouth. 


Species 3. Physeter Microps. Small eyed Cachalot, 
or Black headed Spermaceti Whale. 
Balena Major in inferiore maxilla dentata, denti- 
bus arcualis, falciformibus pinnam sive spinam in 
dorso habens Sibbald, Phalam. Raii, Syn. Pisc. The 


Blunt- 
headed 
cachalot. 


PLater 
CXXXIV, 


Fig. 4. 


Small-eyed 
cachalot. 


Parmacetty Whale, or Potwal Fish, Dole Harwich. 
Physeter dorso Sv soe a, maxilla superiore, lon- 
giore. Artedi Synop. Cashalot, Caiodon, or Pot- 


Halt, Crantz’s Greenland. Great-headed Cachalot, 
Penn. Brit. Zool. vol. iii. Cachalot Microps, Bon- 
nat. Encycl. Method. Physetere Microps, La Cé- 
péde, p. 227. 

There is considerable confusion in the accounts 
which various writers have given of this species. We 
have, therefore, given numerous synonimes, and shall 
take our description of the — from La Cépéde. 

« The Microps, (says this author,) is 
one of the largest, most cruel, and most dangerous in- 
habitants of the deep. Adding to formidable wea- 
ons the two great sources of strength, bulk and ve- 
Ys greedy of carnage, a daring n ins 
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trepid 2 what part of the ocean does he not Cetology- 
stain with blood?” 2 

Its head is 80 enormous, as to equal the whole length 
of the animal, independent of the tail fin; and it is as 
large in circumference as any of the body. The 
upper jaw, though not ext quite so far as the 
snout, properly so called, is a little longer than the 
lower jaw. The teeth which appear in this latter, 
are conical, curved, hollow towards the roots, and set 
into the jaw about two-thirds of their length. The 
part beyond the gum is white like ivory, and its tip 
acute, and curved first towards the throat, and then 
a little outwards. According to the most reper 
ble naturalists, the teeth are 42 in number. The u 

r jaw has cavities for receiving the teeth of the 

wer; and between them there appear to be short 
blunt teeth, almost entirely hidden by the gum. The 
eye is extremely small. 

The swimming paws are about four feet long. The 
dorsal fin is straight, high, and pointed. The whole 
length of the animal usually exceeds 50 feet, and the 
skin is of a black colour. 

It is found in the Arctic Ocean, and has occasion- 
ally appeared in the North Sea. One is described 
by Sir Robert Sibbald, as having been cast ashore on 
the coast of Scotland; and so lately as 1769, one of 
this species was stranded at Cramond, a little above 
Leith, in the Frith of Forth, and attracted many 
thousands of spectators from Edinburgh and the sur- 
rounding country. La Cepéde gives an account of 17 
that appeared in 1723, in the mouth of the Elbe, and 
were mistaken by the fishermen of Cuxhaven for so 
many Dutch fishing boats. 

This animal attacks not only porpesses and other 
smaller cetacea, but even the largest species of balæ- 
noptere, especially the e and piked whale, 
on which it fastens with its crooked teeth, and tears 
pieces from their bodies. It is said also to pursue 
the young Greenland whale, which it compels to fly 
for refuge through the boundless ocean. 

Its flesh is esteemed a great delicacy by the Green- 
landers, and it yields a great quantity of spermaceti, 
though but little oil. . . 

La Cépéde supposes this animal to have been the 
sea-monster from which Perseus delivered the fair 
Andromeda; and he labours to prove, that the Orca 
described by Pliny, as having been attacked in the 
port of Ostia, by the emperor Claudian at the head 
of his troops, was not a Grampus, but a Physeter mi- 


crops. 


Orver IV. AMBIDENTATE CETACEA, 
or those with teeth in both jaws, 


Genus VI. Devrainus. Dolphins, 


Tue animals of this genus are smaller than most Dolphin 
of those of the preceding tribes; the largest species genus. 
scarcely exceeding 25 feet. Their jaws are lengthen- 
ed considerably, but are of equal length, and are each 
furnished with a row of conical teeth, more or less 
numerous in the particular species. The blow-holes, 
after traversing the upper jaw, unite without in a sin- 
gle orifice, which is in the form of a crescent, and is 
situated at the top of the head. Their eyes are si- 
tuated near the angle of the mouth. All the species 
but one are furnished with a dorsal fin, which is some. 
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Cetology. times of enormous length. They are not confined to 
kee northern ocean, but are found in most seas, and 


Porpesse, 


in the mouths of large rivers. _ } 
The number of species is variously marked by dif- 
ferent authors; some, with Linné, reckoning only 


four, while others extend them to the number of 


We shall describe but four. 


Delphinus Phocena; the Porpesse, or 
Porpoise. 


eight or nine. 


Species 1. 


Tursio, Rondelet, Hist. des Poissons. Le Mar- 
souin. Belon, Des Poissons.. Delphinus corpore fere 
coniformi, dorso lato, rostro subacuto. Artedi Synop. 
Porpesse, Willughby, Ichthyol. Rati, Synop. Pisc. 
Pennant, Brit. Zool. vol. iii. Shaw, Gen. Zool. vol. 
ii. part 2. Dauphin Marsouin, La Cépéde, Hist. 
Nat. des Cetaces, p. 287. 

This is the best known of all the dolphin tribe. 
It is generally six or seven feet in length; thick in the 
forepart of the body, and gradually tapering towards 
the tail. Its colour is a bluish black, or very dark 
brown on the upper parts, and whitish on the belly. 
The snout projects a little, but is on the whole short 
and broad. In each jaw there are about 48 teeth, 
that are small, sharp-pointed, and a little moveable. 
The tongue is flat, jagged at the edges, and fastened 
below. The eyes are small. The tail is semilunar, 
and the dorsal fin is placed nearer the tail than the 
head. 

This species is well known in all the European 
seas, and abounds in those of North America. They 
are seen in greatest numbers about the time when the 
migratory shoals of fish, as mackerel, herrings, &c. 
make their appearance, when they are sometimes in 
such great numbers, as to darken the surface of the 
water. . 

They feed on most small fish, especially herrings, 
whitings, salmon, and sand-eels. They pursue their 
prey with great eagerness; and in search of those 
which take refuge in the sand, they burrow with 
their snouts like a hog. Hence the names of Mar- 
souin, Marswin, and Porpesse, (Sea- swine, ) given to 
them by most of the European nations. They are 
gregarious, and seem affectionate towards each other. 
‘They are often seen to frolic and gambol on the sur- 
face of the ocean, a circumstance which is considered 
by ‘sailors as a sure prognostic of stormy weather. 

The blubber ef the porpesse is exceedingly thick, 
and affords a large quantity of excellent oil. The 
flesh is by no means ill-tasted. It was formerly con- 
sidered as a sumptuous article of food, and was occa- 


sionally introduced at the tables of the English nobi- 


lity. It was eaten with a sauce composed of crumbs 
of bread mixed with sugar and vinegar, and called 
porpesse sauce. In America, the skin is used by the 
poor inhabitants for making waistcoats and breeches, 
and is said to form an excellent covering for coaches. 
For these purposes it is pared on the fleshy side till 
it becomes nearly transparent, and is afterwards tan- 
ned and dressed with considerable care. 

The inhabitants of Canada, about the river St 
Lawrence, adopt an amusing method of taking por- 
pesses. They collect together a considerable num- 
ber of slender branches of sallows, willows, or similar 
trees, and stick them firmly into the sand-banks across 
the mouth of the river, which are commonly left dry. 
at low water, so as to form a long line of twigs, ha- 
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ving the upper end connected with the shore, and an 
opening left next the sea, by which the porpesses 
may enter. As the tide rises, the water covers the 
twigs, so as to keep them out of sights and the por - 
pesses entering the river in quest of their prey, get 
within the line, where they continue the chace till they 
find, by the ebbing of the tide, that it is time to retreat 
into deeper water. They now make towards the sea, 
but the twigs coming then into sight, and being all agi- 
tated by the current of the tide, form such an alarm. 
ing spectacle, that they retire in great fright from 
this tremendous rampart. The ude contmuing to 
ebb, the porpesses return from time to time, but not 
being able to conquer their dread of those terrific 
twigs, they flounder about till they are entirely de- 
serted by the tide, when the inhabitants, watching 
the favourable opportunity, commence the attack, 
and soon overpower the defenceless animals. In this 
manner, more than 100 porpesses, each yielding about 
a hogshead of oil, are sometimes taken at a single 


tide. See Bingley’s Animal Biography, vol. ii. p. 150. 


Species 2. Delphinus Delphis; the Dolphin. 


Le Dauphin ou Oye de Mer, Belon, Hist. Des 
Poissons. Delphinus Antiquorum, Willughby, Ich- 
thyol. Raii. Synop. Pisce. Delphinus corpore lona 
go subteriti, rostro longo acute, Artedi, Syn. Del. 
phin, Anderson’s Island. Dolphin, Borlase’s Corns 
wall. Pennant, Brit. Zool. vol. iii. Shaw, Gen. 
Zool. vol. ii. part 2. Dauphin Vulgaire, La Cépéde, 
Nat. Hist. des Cetaces, p. 250. 

The figure of the dolphin has been greatly misre- 

presented by painters and sculptors. The recurved 
tail, the monstrous head with pendant lips, and eyes 
protected by enormous brows, which we see in the 
usual painted and engraved figures of a dolphin, are 
mere creatures of imagination. 
The length of this species is often nine or ten feet, 
and its body is about two feet in diameter at the thick- 
est part, thus being very slender in proportion to its 
length. It is of a black colour above, and white be- 
low. The nose is long, narrow, and pointed, some- 
thing like the beak of a bird, whence Belon’s name 
of Oye de Mer, or sea- goose; but there is a trans- 
verse fold of the skin across the upper part of the 
snout. The number of teeth varies; but according 
to Mr Pennant, there are usually 21 in the upper, 
and 19 in the lower jaw; we presume he means on 
each side. The mouth is very wide, reaching almost 
to the insertion of the head. The dorsal fin is high, 
and placed rather nearer the tail than the head; the 
swimming paws are situated low, and the tail is semi- 
lunar, 

The dolphin inhabits the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and is often seen accompanying ships on their 
passage to the East or West Indies. It occasionally 
appears in the British seas. 5 

Like most of their congeners, they live on small 
fish, though they will eat any offal and garbage that 
is thrown into the sea. They are said to attack 
whales; though we suspect those who suppose they 
have seen such a circumstance, have mistaken another 
species for the dolphin. They are ae ere and 
like porpesses often sport about on the surface, and 
leap out of the water, so as to be entirely visible. In 
these leaps, their back is a little curved, but not near- 
ly so much arched as is commonly represented. They 


Dolphin, 
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— are said to change their colour before they die, and 


Grampus. 


in after they are dead: but this is probably a 
arising from a different reflection of the rays 
of li when the body is in motion, or at rest. 
At present the dolphin is scarcely sought after as 
an object of traffic. Some centuries ago, however, 
its flesh was reckoned a great delicacy ; and we are 
told by Dr Caius, that one taken in his time was 
worthy of being presented to the Duke of 
Norfolk, who distributed part of it among his parti- 
cular friends, It was roasted, and served up with 
porpesse sauce. It is now seldom eaten, except when 
young and tender. The best parts are next the head, 
the rest being dry and insipid, , 

_ Perhaps no animal has been more celebrated among 
the ancient s and naturalists than the dolphin. 
It has been held forth as the emblem of affection 
and philanthropy ; was honoured with the title of 
and consecrated to the gods, on account of its 
fondness for the human race. Among other instan- 
ces, the preservation of Arion the musician, so pret- 
tily described by Ovid in his Fasté ; and the story 
of Hippo, of whom a dolphin was enamoured, so 
beautifully related by the younger Pliny in his Epistles, 
book ix. epist. 33, may be recalled to the notice of 
our readers, though our limits do not permit us to 
dwell on these amusing fables. Those who incline 
to give them a fuller examination, may be referred to 
Pliny’s Natural History, and the writings of Athe- 
næus and Elian. 


Species 3. Delphinus Orca, the Grampus. 


_ L’oudre ou grand marsouin, Belon, Hist. des 
Poissons, Balena minor utraque maxilla dentata, 
Sibbald, Phalain. Delphinus rostro sursum repando, 
dentibus latis serratis, Artedi, Syn. Grampus, Pen- 
nant, Brit. Zool. vol. iii.; Shaw, Gen. Zool. vol. ii. 

2. Dauphin Orque, La Cépéde, Hist. Nat. des 

aces, p. 298. 

This is one of the largest species of dolphin, 
usually measuring from fifteen to twenty-five feet. 
It is also remarkably thick in proportion to its rength, 
being from ten to twelve feet diameter in the thickest 


of the body. From this clumsiness of figure, 


it has been called by Pliny an immense heap of flesh 
armed with dreadful teeth: cujus imago nulla repre- 
sentatione exprimi possit alia, m carnis immensi 
dentibus truculentis. 2 

In this species, the lower jaw is usually broader 
than the upper; and the snout is described by most 
writers as having a turn upwards, though this cir- 
cumstance is not noticed in the description of La Cé- 
pede. Each of the jaws has thirty teeth; of which 
the foremost are blunt, round, and slender; those 
behind, sharp and thick. The description of the 
teeth given by Artedi and Linné, viz. that they are 
broad and jagged, or serrated, seems to be erroneous, 
and descriptive rather of the shark than the gram- 
pus. According to La Cépéde, the number of teeth 
varies web be the age of the animal. 

The dorsal is of considerable length, often 
measuring, according to Dr Shaw, six feet, though 
La Cépéde describes it as not so long. The swim- 
e are broad, and nearly of an oval form. 

The prevailing colour of the grampus, like that of 


most dolphins, is black on the back, and of a 
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a large white spot on each shoulder, or a little be- 
hind each eye. 

This species inhabits both the northern and south- 
ern oceans, is not unfrequently seen in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and has often observed in the 
British Channel. 

This is the most ferocious of the cetaceous animals. 
It spares neither friend nor foc, making prey alike 
of small fish, seals, » and dolphins. It is 
said also to attack the Greenland whale, though, ac- 
cording to the latest and best accounts, it is not the 
grampus, but the next species, which attack that 
monster of the deep in packs, as bull dogs bait a 
bull. The grampus is exceedingly active, and scarce- 
ly remains a moment above water ; but sometimes, in 
its eager pursuit of prey, it is thrown off its 
and allured into the shallows. Under these circum- 
stances, the voracious animal frequently continues to 
flounder about, either till he is knocked on the head 
by those who have observed him, or is extricated 
from his perilous situation by the tide’s coming te 
his relief. 

Waller, in one of his poems, has recorded a beau- 
tiful example of parental affection in the grampus. 
A female of this species and a cub having got into 
an arm of the sea, were deserted by the tide, and be- 
ing observed in this situation from the shore, a num- 
ber of men came down to attack them. Both animals 
were soon wounded in several places, so that the water 
was dyed with their blood. They made every effort to 
escape ; and the old one, by superior strength, forced 
herself over the shallow into the deep water, but, in- 
stantly recollecting that she had left her young one 
in the hands of assassins, she rushed back, and seem- 
ed resolved, if she could not prevent the murder of 
her cub, that she would at Jeast share its fate. Ha 

y for the catastrophe of the tale, she succeeded in 
2 endeavours, and the tide flowing in at the moment, 
carried them both off in triumph. 

It does not appear that the grampus is in any re- 
uest, even for its oil. Like the wolf among qua- 
rupeds, he seems to be the enemy even of his own 

species, and his carcase is of no value after he is 
dead 


There are several varieties of this species. One of 
these is described and figured by Mr John Hunter, 
in the 77th volume of the Philosophical 7 ransac- 
tions ; and another by Mr Patrick Neill, in bis Tour 
through some of the Islands of Orkney and Shetland. 
This latter variety is called among those islanders 
the ca’ing whale, and has several marks that dis- 
tinguish it from the ordinary grampus. The nose 
has no spreading or turning upwards ; the upper.jaw 
is broader than the lower; it has commonly only 
twenty-four teeth in each jaw; its swimming paws 
are long and narrow; the dorsal fin scarcely exceeds 
two feet in length ; there is no white spot behind the 
shoulder, or near the eye, and it is often entirely 
black. It is also capable of remaining ten or fifteen 
minutes at the surface of the water, and is described 
as being a harmless inoffensive creature. From all 
these considerations, Mr Neill is disposed to regard 
it as a distinct species; but as his description is 
drawn, not from personal observation, but from the 


whiteness on the belly, while the sides are Cetology. 
with white and black ; and there is usually ““Y""” 
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betology. accounts of others, it is probable that the ca'ing 
— whale of Orkney and Shetland is only a variety of 


Gladiator 
Dolphin. 


the grampus. 


Species 4. Delphinus Gladiator, Gladiator Dolphin, 
or or Sea Sword. 


.. Delphinus Orca, var. B. Lin. Syst. Nat. Dauphin 
épée de Mer, Bonnat. Encycl. Method. Schwerdt- 
fisch, Anderson Island, Crantz’s Greenland. Dau- 
phin Gladiateur, La Cépede, p. 302. ; 

M. La Cépéde has been at considerable pains to 
distinguish this species from the preceding, and has 
contrasted them in his table of the cetacea by the 
following characters: In the grampus, the top of the 
head is but little convex ; the snout proportionally 
less rounded ; the upper jaw a little more projecting 
than the lower; the teeth blunt-pointed; and the 
dorsal fin placed towards the middle of the body, 
and reaching in height to about the tenth part of the 


- animal’s whole length: while, in the gladiator, the 


forehead is very convex; the snout is very much 
rounded ; the two jaws equally advanced; the teeth 
sharp-pointed ; and the dorsal fin seated very near 
the neck, and extending in height more than one- 
fifth of the whole length of the animal. 

The gladiator dolphin measures from 23 to 25 
feet, — its dorsal fin from 4 to 5 feet. The latter 
is about 18 inches broad at the base, and gradually 
tapers upwards to a point, so as to become a very for- 
midable weapon. ‘The body is of a brown-black co- 
lour on the upper part, and a beautiful white on the 
belly, with a remarkable streak of black, very long, 
striped, and pointed, extending from each side of the 
tail to near the articulation of the swimming paws. 
This species is found in the American seas, espe- 
cially in Davis’s Straits; as also about Spitzber- 
gen, in the Arctic Ocean. It has occasionally been 
seen in the North Sea; and not many years ago, se- 
veral of them came up the Thames. In the year 
1793, an individual of this species that appeared in 
the Thames, was pierced with three harpoons, and 
yet drew a boat, with four persons in it, twice from 

lackwall to Greenwich, and once as far as Dept- 
ford, and at last expired at Greenwich. 

The gladiator dolphin is possessed of amazing 
strength and courage. We are told of one that 
seized on the carcase of a whale, which several boats 
were towing away, and, in spite of the united efforts 
of the rowers, bore it to the bottom. These animals 
go together in large troops, and seldom appear in a 
smaller number than five or six. They usually live 
on the smaller fishes, but will attack even the largest 
whales. It is this species, and not the ordinary 
grampus, between whom and the young Greenland 
whale such noted combats take place. A number of 
the gladiators unite in the attack, and, like a pack 
of hounds, fasten on the whale in every part. One 
seizes on the tail, in order to. prevent its formidable 
blows to the rest, while others crowd about the head, 
and watch the moment when the whale lolls out its 
tongue, on which the gladiators seize as a most deli- 
cious morsel. 

The blubber of this species is very thick, and 
yields a considerable quantity of excellent oil. 
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Genus VII. Hyperdopoyn. 


This genus has been formed by La Cépéde, for the 
urpose of separating that singular animal the Buts- 
% or Beaked whale, concerning which so much 
confusion has appeared among preceding naturalists. 
The distinguishing characters of this genus are, nu- 
merous small teeth seated on the palate, and a dorsa 
fin. There is only one known species, viz. 5 


Hyperdodon Butskopf, or Beaked-whale. 


Delphinus Orca (Butskopf), Lin. Syst. Nat. Buls- 
kopf, Marten’s Spitzbergen, Anderson Island, Crantz’s 
Greenland. Bottlehead, or Flownder’s head, Dale, 


* 


Harwich. Nebbe Hval, Pontopp. Norw. Beaked- prare 
whale, Pennant, Brit. Zool. vol. tii. Dauphin Buts. CX XXIV. 
kopf, Bonnat. Encycl. Method. Hyperbodon Buts- Fig: 5. 


kopf, La Cépéde, p. 319. 

The general form of the body is that of a cone. 
the base of which is seated near the articulation of 
the swimming paws. The head is nearly as deep as 
it is long, the forehead is very convex, and the snout 
flattened and lengthened out like a beak, In the 
lower jaw there are only two teeth, at the anterior 
extremity, of a conical form, and pointed at the tip ; 
but round the margin of the upper jaw, and eter te 
whole surface of the palate, are numerous minute, 
unequal, hard, and sharp teeth. The two jaws are 
nearly of equal length; the tongue is serrated on the 
margin, adheres to the lower jaw, and in substance 
resembles that of a calf. The common orifice of the 
blow-holes has the form of a crescent, with its horns 
directed backwards. : 
middle of the height of the head, a little above the 
corner of the mouth. The swimming paws are pla- 
ced very low, at about the same distance from the 
eyes as these latter are from the snout. - The dorsal 
fin is nearer to the head than the tail, is curved back- 
wards, and is of considerable height. The two lobes 
of the tail fin are hollowed at the posterior margin, 
and extend about one-fourth of the length of the ani+ 
mal, from tip to tip. ; 

The bratak 
a circumference of about 15 at its thiekest part. The 
prevailing colour is brown, or blackish, with whitish 
shades on the belly. The skin is thin; the blubber 
yellowish ; and the flesh of a deep red colour. This 
animal has been found in most parts of the Northern 
Atlantic, and the icy sea. 


ExPLANATION OF PLATE CXXXIV. 


Fig. 1. The Black or Greenland Whale. 
Fig. 2. The Piked Whale. . 
Fig. 3. The Small-headed Narwhal. ah ys 
Fig. 4. The Blunt-headed Cachalot, or Spermace- 
ti Whale. 
Fig. 5. The Butskopf or Beaked Whale. 


CETUS, the WnALE. See Astronomy, vol. ii. 
p 775; and p. 817. for an account of the variable 
star Celi. 

CEVENNES. See France 


9 


The eye is seated about the 


opf is generally about 24 feet long, by 


= 2 = 


Situation, 
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5 CEYLON. 


Cevzos, an island in the Indian Ocean, at the en- 
trance of the 7 a Bengal, situated between 79° 
50’, and 82° 10’ East Long. and 5° 50’, and 9° 51’ 
North Lat. It is separated from the Coromandel 
coast, by the Gulf of Manaar, a narrow strait, full of 
shoals, which receives the name of Adam’s Bridge, 
because the natives e believe that at this place 
the great ancestor of the human race, after his fall, 
sed from this island, which they imagine to have 
fees the seat of the terrestrial paradise, to the shores 
of the continent. Many suppose that Ceylon, at a 
distant period, formed part of India, and was after- 
wards ner from it by some great convulsion of 
nature, This island is . to be about 900 
miles in circumference; its greatest length is 280, 
and its greatest breadth 150 miles. 

Mention is made of this island by some of the wri- 
ters of antiquity; but the accounts which they give 
of it are very incorrect and contradictory. In mo- 
dern times, the Portuguese were the first Europeans 
who visited Ceylon. It was discovered in 1505 by 
Almeyda, who was accidentally driven from his 
cruize off the Maldive islands, by the violence of the 
currents, into one of the harbours of this country; 


Settlement The situation of the island, and the productions in 
of the For- which it abounded, excited him to cultivate a closer 


connection with the natives, while the difficulty they 
found in repelling the attacks of the Arabs, render- 
ed them willing to form an alliance with this power- 
ful and enterprising nation. Accordingly, when Al- 
meyda was introduced to the king, he easily suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to pay the Portuguese 
an annual tribute of 250,000 lbs. of cinnamon, on 
condition that they would protect his coasts from 
every hostile invasion. In order, however, to ob- 
tain a monopoly of this valuable article, these ambi- 
tious adventurers soon attempted to forma settle- 
ment on the island. This naturally excited the 
jealousy and indignation of the native princes; but, 
after a long and bloody struggle, the Portuguese suc- 
ceeded in reducing the bale of the coast under their 
dominion, and drove the Ceylonese to the mountains 
in the interior parts of the country. From thence 
the natives made frequent incursions on the coast, 
and destroyed the ——— of their invaders, 
while they, in return, exercised towards the inhabi- 
tants every species of oppression and barbarity. This 
desultory warfare was carried on for upwards of a 
century, and though productive of little advantage, 
was attended with much bloodshed to both parties. 
In this state of distress, the Ceylonese were eager 
to accept the offer of assistance from the Dutch. 
In 1632, the States, agreeably to a previous treaty, 
sent a powerful armament to act in concert with the 
native princes against their oppressors, The strug- 
gle which ensued was violent and bloody ; every 
pass, every fortress, was warmly disputed with them; 
and after the Portuguese were driven from all their 
stations, except Columbo, the seat of the govern- 
ment, they seemed determined to perish rather than 
ee itup. The Dutch invested the town, but the 
hesieged baffled all their attempts, and rejected every 


proposal of surrender with disdain. At length, how- 
ever, famine and disease began to subdue those brave 
spirits who had despised death in every other form. 
After a siege of seven months, Columbo surrendered 
to the Dutch in 1656 ; and, by the fall of this place, 
a period was put to the dominion of the Portuguese 
in Ceylon, after it had subsisted for about a century 
and a half. ‘ 
The joy of the natives at their deliverance from 
the yoke of the Portuguese, and the gratitude which 
they felt to the Dutch, seemed at first to have no 
bounds. The King of Candy, cheerfully paid the 
expences of their armaments in cinnamon, and even 
conferred on his new allies the principal possessions, 
from which, by their assistance, he had lately expel- 
led the Portuguese. On the other hand, ex- 
pressed the warmest gratitude to the monarch for 
these concessions; they began to fortify their new 
acquisitions under the profession of regard to his se- 
curity; and so well were the natives convinced of their 
good intentions, that they afforded them every assist- 
ance in their power to complete their operations. 
The parts of the country assigned them were amon 
the best adapted for cultivation on the island, an 
they also began to turn these to the best advantage. 
At the same time, they kept up a most friendly in- 
tercourse with the natives, so that the Ceylonese 
viewed their operations without jealousy, and were 
eager, by their good offices, to shew the gratitude 
which they felt to the guardians of their coasts. 
means of these prudent. measures, the colony was 
quietly brought into a flourishing state, and was even 
able to depend on its own internal resources. But, 
unhappily, the Dutch did not long pursue this wise 


and moderate + om of policy. By degrees, they 
n 


began to extend their posts into the interior of the 
country, and to seize on every spot which appeared 
advantageous for cultivation; they also increased 
their demands on the king for the protection thy af- 
forded him ; and he quickly found that all the cinna- 
mon which grew in his dominions would not be suffi- 
cient to gratify their insatiable desires. At length, 
enraged by their accumulated acts of injustice and 
extortion, 4 suddenly attacked their settlements, and 
committed the greatest devastations upon them. This 
breach between the natives and the Dutch was fol- 
lowed by a long course of hostilities, 2 which 
much blood was shed, and no permanent advantage 
gained by either party. The Dutch, however, were 
the greatest losers in the contest; for though they 
frequently routed the natives, overrun their country, 
and laid waste their villages, yet the hardships which 
they encountered in forcing their way through a 
country covered with wood and full of defiles, de- 
stroyed so many of their troops, that all their suc- 
cesses were too dearly purchased, and, in the end, 
they were always obliged to abandon the conquests 
they had made. On the other hand, the incursions 
of the natives upon their cultivated grounds, sei. 
in general temporary, and easily repulsed, frequently 
destroyed the ipboure of many years. ( 

These considerations induced several of the Dutch 


— — 


Of the 
Dutch. 
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. Eeylon. governors to attempt the restoration of tranquillity, 


a 


<o-\~” rather by conciliatory measures, than by their ineffec-» 


tual struggles. For this purpose they sent ambassa- 
dors to the court of Candy with a variety of valu- 
able presents, and with instructions to gratify the 
king) Py all those tokens of respect’ which have so 
powerful an effect on uncultivated minds. ‘The let- 
ters to him were wrapped up in silks, embroidered 
with gold and silver, and the ambassador carried them 
all the way on his head, the highest token of respect 
known in that country: in these letters they also 
dignified the king with many of those high titles; 
which are usually conferred on eastern monarchs, 


These conciliatory measures never failed to produce a 


considerable effect. But few of the Dutch gover- 
nors were either. sufficiently enlightened or disinter- 
ested to persevere in them. ‘The renewed oppres- 
sions of the Dutch was the constant signal for the 
renewal of hostilities between them and the natives ; 
and in consequence of a long course of warfare, 


the Ceylonese became both brave and dexterous. 


The Dutch were frequently repulsed even in close 


combat; several of their forts were taken; and when- 


ever they attempted to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, they commonly lost large parties of 
their men in attempting to force the woods and de- 
files, or by the ambushes which their active and 
vigilant enemy set to surround them. At length, 
indeed, they triumphed over all these obstacles. ‘The 
King of Candy saw those woods burst through, which 


be looked upon as an impenetrable barrier, and he 


beheld the Dutch soldiers in those vallies which he 


supposed could never have been approached by a foe. 
ewe 


as twice driven from Candy, the capital of his 


. dominions, and forced to seek for refuge in the moun- 
tains of Degleggy, the highest and most inaccessible 


in the kingdom. Here, however, he found himself 
secure from the pursuit of his enemies, and content - 
ed himself with surprising and cutting off the con- 
voys of provisions and stores sent up from the coast, 
till they should of their own accord abandon his do- 
minions. This, after all their victories, they were 


» . constantly obliged to do. The last great war be- 


tween them was about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, and though the Dutch suffered many disasters 
during the contest, they at length, by depriving the 
Candians of salt at pleasure, compelled them to com- 
ply with all their demands. In 1766, the king agreed 
to a treaty, by which, among other articles, all those 
parts of the coast which had not formerly belonged 
to the Dutch were to be delivered to them; and they 
were also to enjoy a monopoly of all the valuable 
productions of the island, with a great variety of 
other advantages. On the other hand, the Dutch, 
agreed to supply the Candians, free of expence, with 
salt sufficient for their consumption. But the articles 
of this treaty were quickly infringed, and scarcely 
one of the stipulations was actual fulfilled. Fre- 
quent rencounters continued to take place between 
the Dutch and the natives; but at last both parties 
became weary of their ineffectual struggles; and hos- 
tilities, as well as every kind of intercourse, were bro- 
ken off as if by mutual consent. N 
Such was the situation of Ceylon when an attempt 
was made by the British, in 1782, to obtain posses- 
sion of the European part of the island. The at- 


bar. of inferior extraction, and of no talents, who 


dignation; and, in 1800, the 5 
bassy to the Court of Candy, with the view of form- ” 
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renewed on the junction of the Dutch with the Frene 


in the last ‘war. In 1795, a body of Engh Of the Eng- 


tack proved unsuccessful at that time, but was again Ceylon. 


troops landed in Ceylon, and in consequence of the li. 4 
cowardice and want of subordination among the 
— 


Dutch forces, they found it an easy conquest: inn 
deed, they scarcely met with the semblance of op po- 11 
sition. Since it fell into our possession, we Dec * a 
been engaged in war with the Candians. In 1798, 
the king died; and Pelime Talawee, tlie chief adigar, * 
or prime minister, raised to the throne a young Mala ; 


was only a puppet to dazzle the eyes of the peo- * 7 
ple, while he himself ruled with absolute sway. 15 vi a 
1799, the governor, Mr North, had pene ifter?. 
views with the adigar, who, in the last of them, re. 


— 
* 


quested our assistance in taking away the life of the eo. N 
king, and placing himself on the throne; and pro- 2 
mised, on this condition, to make the British mastertrs g 


of the country. The proposal was rejected with in- 
governor sent an em- ee 


ing a treaty of alliance and commerce between the 
two nations; but the plan proved abortive, as nei: 


ther party would accede to the proposals of th 

other. 5 i N ie, “ 
After this the Candians appeared to be ‘making re 

preparations for war in all quarters, and as the go “= * 


vernment, notwithstanding its promises, delayed to 5 
make reparation for some small outrages committed 
on our subjects, the British determined to send troops . 
into their territories, in order to enforce these claims, 
and to exact security against the repetition of any, 
similar aet. Having communicated this intention ts 


the Candian government, and made new proposals of 2 
accommodation, without any effect, our forces en- 
tered the dominions of the enemy early in 1803, and 
meeting with little opposition, soon arrived in the N 
capital. This they found had been evacuated on tile N 
preceding day by all the inhabitants, and set on fire 

in several places. Upon their arrival in Candy, the -% 
adigar made proposals of peace, and it was agreed = > 
that the king should be delivered over to the care of =» 
the British government, while Pelime Talawee should 
be invested with the supreme authority, under tze 


title of Ootoon Komarayen, the Great Prince. In 
consequence of. this agreement, the city of Candy 
was evacuated by part of the British forces; but, 
after an unparalleled scene of duplicityand treachery, . , 
on the part of the adigar, the natives attacked the . 
town; and our troops, under the command of Ma- va% 
jor Davy, being overpowered by numbers, agreed 
to capitulate, on condition that they should all Be „ 
lowed to march with their arms to our settlements 
on the coast. They were accordingly permitted to 
take their departure; but they were afterwards for: 
ced back to the capital; those of the Malays Ww 
refused to enter into the Candian service, were imm 


mediately put to death; all the British soldiers 
were likewise cruelly massacred, excepting three © ; * 
four, who either made their escape, or were spared * 
by the Candians. The report of these events filled 
our settlements on the coast with alarm and constee © = 
nation; and soon after the Candians made various. 
descents on our territories, and even meant to attack — 


che capital, but they were happily driven back by our 
3 1 
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ö Rivers. 
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* island 


che British, inclu 
completely encircles the Candian territories. In 


“Pace of the 
' country. 


to a considerable distance up the country. 
are a variety of other rivers which rise from the hills 


ment. Along the sea coast, indeed, 
and stations 
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; * ea 3 — 7 In 1804, they again made 8 for a 


| attack on our settlements; but this was pre- 
vented by an attack made by us on their own country, 
8 on every side successful. In February 

“1805, t 


ey however ventured again to invade our ter- 
“ritories, but they were completely routed in every 


"© quarter. See Percival’s Account of Ceylon; Pennant’s 


View of Hindostan, vol. i, Cordiner’s Description 


e Ceylon, 2 vols.; and Asiatic Register, vol. vi. 


From the preceding account, it appears that the 


ortuguese, * whole interior of the country was re- 
uced under the dominion of the king of Candy. 
he other part of the island, which is now subject to 

es the whole of the sea coast, and 


places it extends only about six miles, in others 


thirty, and on the northern side of the island about 


sixty miles into the intefior. 


In approaching this island from the oon it presents 
a most delig prospect to the eye. The level 


districts on the coast appear bounded by beautiful 
ves of cocoa nut trees, while the intermediate 


Plains are covered with rich fields of rice, and the 


prospect usually terminates in woods, which coverthe 
sides of the mountains, and display a verdant foli 
during every season of the year. Phe interior of t 
island abounds in steep and lofty hills, covered with 
thick forests, and full of impenetrable jungles. The 


woods and mountains Dc surround the do- 


minions of the king of Candy, and seem destined by 


nature to defend him against those foreign enemies, 


whose superior power and skill have deprived him of 
the coasts. : 


‘Mountains. The highest and rudest tract is the kingdom of 


Conde Uda; and at the western skirt of the district 
soars Hamallel, or Adam’s Peak, which rises above 
all the other mountains in the form of a sugar loaf, 
and is.seen even at the distance of the sea. On the 
summit of this mountain is a flat stone, with an im- 
ression resembling a human foot, about twenty-four 
inches in length, which is said by the Mahometans 
to be that of our common progenitor; but the Cey- 
lonese consider it as the footstep of Buddhu, their 
great deity, when he ascended into heaven. “a 
From this mountain, and the adjacent hills, the 
Principal rivers in the island take their rise. These 
are, the Mahavellagauga, the Walluwy, the Culla- 
Banga, and the Moohval. They are, in general, ra- 
pid but smooth streams ; some of them are navigable 
here 
in different parts of the island, and though they are 


not navigable, they might be rendered of great ad- 
vantage in fertilizing the fields. 


The interval communications by land through the 


island have scarcely passed the first stage of improve- 

' there are roads 
‘travellers ; but these in many places 
are exceedingly steep and rugged. In the other parts 
of the country footpaths are sometimes discernible, 


4 but never any broad beaten way regularly forme 
1 regularly d, 


N by walks or ditches. This want of 

roads gives a striking peculiarity to the aspect of the 

country, which cannot easily be represented to the 
VOL. V. PART U. 7 


Ceylon is at present separated into two 
rand divisions. It originally contained a number of 
: distinct petty kingdoms, but after the arrival of the 


mind of-a person who has 


never travelled over a wild 
and woody region. , 
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In general, the climate of Ceylon is much more Climate. . 


temperate than that of India. From Chilau south- 
ward, to Tengalle on the western coast, the air is 
salubrious and delightful. The medium heat of the 
thermometer, ei to Mr Cordiner, is about 81°, 
and in the most sultry weather it seldom exceeds 86° 
in the shade, In the other parts of the coast where the 
soil is arid and dry, it often indeed rises considerably 
higher. In general, the heat during the day is near- 
ly the same throughout the whole year ; but the va- 
riation of temperature between the day and the night 
is often remarkably great, the thermometer sometimes 


ranging, in the course: of nine hours, from 69° to 


99°. The temperate climate of the coast, is doubt- 
less owing, in a considerable degree, to the regular 
breezes which prevail for a certain number of hours 


every day. The sea breeze usually sets in about 


eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and continues to blow 
till near six in the evening: the land breeze commen- 
ces about seven, prevails during the night, and gra- 
dually dies away towards eight in the morning. In 
the interior, where the influence of these breezes is 
not felt, in consequence of the thick and close woods, 
and the hills which crowd upon each other, the heat 
is many degrees greater than upon the coast, and the 


climate often TENE A One unhealthy. _ This N 
8 


inconvenience, however, might be in a great degree 
obviated, by cutting down the woods, and clearing 


the jungles, which at present impede the circulation 


of the cooling breeze. 
The lofty range of mountains which runs through 


the kingdom of Candy, divides the island nearly into 


two equal parts, and so completely separates them 
from each othef, that the seasons on either side are 
totally different. .These mountains terminate com- 
pletely the effect of the monsoons, which set in 


periodically from the opposite sides of the island, so 


that not ouly the opposite sea coasts, but the whole 
country in the interior, suffers very little from these 
storms. Accordingly, whilst torrents of rain descend 
on the south and west sides, the north and east expe- 
rience an unclouded sky, with all the fervid heat of 
the torrid zone; and when the latter are obscured, the 
former are again enlivened with uninterrupted sun- 
shine. Indeed it has sometimes been a constant 


Monsoon. 


drought on one side of these mountains for several 


years together, while the other has been deluged with 
perpetual rains. ‘The monsoons in Ceylon are con- 
nected with,those on the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts, and correspond very nearly with them; but 
they set in much sooner on the western than the east- 
ern side of the island. On the west side, the rains 
prevail in the months of May, June, and July, the 
season when they are felt on the Malabar coast. This 
monsoon is usually far more violent than the other, 
being accompanied with dreadful storms of thunder 
and lightning, together with vast torrents of rain, 


and violent south-west winds. During its continuance, ; 


the variations of the climate are particularly remark- 
able. The torrents of rain which fall chiefly during 


the night, render the atmosphere at that time extreme- 


ly chill and damp, while the excessive heat of the sun 
by day is almost insupportable. In consequence of 
the sudden transition from a warm clear day to acold 


and wet night, the climate is more unhealthy at this - 


AT 
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season than during the prevalence of warm aes wea- 

It is remarkable, however, that these changes 
affect the negroes and the natives of the continent 
much more severely than the Europeans. 

These monsoons pass slightly over the interior, and 
do not produce any considerable effect. The seasons 
in the mountains are regulated by different laws, and 
do not exactly correspond to either of the monsoons. 
But this part of the island is not entirely free from 
the dreadful storms which commit such terrible ra- 
vages in tropical climates. There it rains incessant- 
ly during the months of March and April, while at 
that period it is perfectly dry in the low parts of the 
country: the thunder and lightning are also awful 
to a degree beyond the conception of a stranger. 
See Percival’s Account of Ceylon; Cordiner's Descrip- 
tion of Ceylon, vol. i.; and Asiatic Annual Register. 

‘On this island there are few towns of any consi- 
derable importance. In the province of Tallancur, 
is the city of Candy, the capital of the interior, 
and the chief residence of the prince. It is situated 
in the midst of lofty mountains, covered with thick 
jungle. The passes to it are narrow and difficult, and 
are intersected with thick hedges of thorn. Fences 
of a similar kind are also drawn round the hills in its 
vicinity, like so many lines of circumvallation; and 
through them, the only passage is by gates of the 
same thorny materials, which are so constructed as to 
draw up and to fall down by means of ropes connect- 
ed with them. When the natives are forced to re- 
treat within these barriers, they cut the ropes, and 
then it is impossible to force a passage unless by 
burning the gates, which is attended with consider- 
able difficulty and danger, in consequence of the green 
state of the bushes, and the constant annoyance 
which the enemy from behind them give the assailants. 
These hedge-rows are the principal fortifications of 
Candy. The town itself is a poor miserable place, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall of no strength 
whatever. It is about two miles in length, and con- 
sists of one broad street, with a number of smaller 
streets, which at different places proceed from it as 
so many branches. These streets are in general dirty; 
the houses are poor and mean; they are built chiefly 
of mud, are thatched with straw and leaves, and have 
miserably small apertures instead of windows. They 
are all raised on terraces about five feet above the level 
of the ground, and there are some stone steps which 
lead up to every door. A few of the houses at the 
upper end of the principal street are tiled and white 
washed. The only buildings of consequence in Candy 
are some of the temples of Buddhu, and the palace 
which is situated at the head of the great street. The 
latter is built of a kind of cement, which is perfectly 
white, and is adorned with stone gateways. It is a 
square of immense extent, but a considerable part of 
it is not yet completed. In it are a great number of 
rooms, the walls of which present a multitude of in- 
Scriptions, and are painted with the most grotesque 
figures. Among others, it contains two temples to 
Buddhu, one Hindoo pagoda, the cemetery of the 
kings of Candy, and an immense variety eee 
and storehouses. When the British army entered 
this city in 1803, they found part of the palace con- 
sumed by the flames, the inhabitants having set it on 
fire before they evacuated the town. However, many 


‘of the apartments were still entire, and contained 
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some elegant sets of glass and china - ware, and a few 
golden cups adorne 
one of the rooms were completely covered with fine 


glasses, about seven feet high and four feet broad. 


Another room, supposed to be the place of private 
devotion, contained a gigantic brass image of Buddhu 
in a sitting posture, an 


a profusion of soft paper made of the bark of trees: 


the sheets were rolled up, and some of them measured 


twenty feet in length. There was also a vast collec. 


tion of bows, arrows, and walking sticks, exquisitely 


with filigree. The walls of 


two smaller figures of a si- 
milar form. Amongst some of the stores was found 
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painted, displaying a richness of varnish, colouring, 


and ornament, which probably could not be equalled 
in Europe. The other principal towns in the interior 


are Digliggy Neur, and Nilemby Neur, both of which 


are only a few miles distant from the capital. The 
ruins of some other cities, which appear to have been 
larger and better built than any of these, shew that 
the country was once in a more flourishing condition 
than it is at present. 


« 


Of the European part of the island, Columbo is Columba: 


the capital. It is a large and beautiful town, is built 
on a regular plan, and much in the European style, 
though few of the houses are above one story in 
height. 
mile and a quarter in circumference; it occupies a 


situation almost insulated, and is defended by 300 
This division of the town 
is inhabited chiefly by the British, the Pettah by the 


pieces of heavy cannon. 


Dutch and Portuguese, and the suburbs by the na- 
tive Ceylonese. Including all these different classes, 
Columbo, according to Mr Cordiner, contains up- 
wards of 50,000 inhabitants. 
place in the world where so many different languages 
are spoken, and which displays such a variety of na- 
tions, manners, and religions. Besides the European 
inhabitants and the proper natives of the island, you 
find almost every race of Asia: Moors of every class ; 
Malabars, Travancorians, Malays, Hindoos, Gentoos, 


Chinese, Persians, Arabians, Turks, Maldivians, Ja- 


veans, and natives of all the Asiatic isles; Persus, or 
worshippers of fire, who would sooner allow their 
houses to be burnt to ashes, and themselves to perish 
in the flames, than employ any means to extinguish 
them; together with a number of Africans, Caffres, 
Buganese, besides the half casts, people of colour, 
and other races which proceed from a variety of the 
original ones. Columbo is a place of considerable 
trade: in 1802, the customs amounted to £19,160. 
The harbour, however, is difficult ofraccess during a 
considerable part of the year, and is very insecure for 
large vessels. The other principal towns in the Bri- 


tish territories, are Trincomalee and Point de Galle. 
The former is one of the most valuable acquisitions. _. 


on the island, on account of its excellent harbour, 
which is of incalculable importance to our Indian’ 


possessions, as the whole of the Coromandel coast 


presents nothing but open roads, so that on the ap- 
proach of the monsoons, all vessels were obliged 


stand out to sea to prevent inevitable destruction; 


and there are also many parts of the coast which 
could be approached during only a few months of the 
year, whereas the harbour of Trincomalee now af- 


fords them, at all seasons, a near and safe retreat. See 
Percival ; Cordiner, vol. i.; Asiatic Register, vol. vi, Agricul.” 
The soil of Ceylon is, in general, of a sandy na- ture. 


There is probably no 


That part of it called the fort, is about a 


Ceylon. ture, with a small mixture of clay. In the 
—\— south-west abe however, particularly about Co- 
3 6 there is a considerable 
a = ad , which is exceedingly rich and productive, 
The ordinary season of sowing in Ceylon, is the 
n months of July and August, and the harvest is about 
February; but if the land is well supplied with wa- 
ter, the natives do not pay much attention to this, 
pee sow and reap at all seasons of the year. Rice is 
the principal grain which they cultivate; and as this 
requires water to grow in during the whole time it 
©", stands in the ground, they are at particular pains in 


uantity of marshy 


> 


os 
28 
2 


* 


ra in making proper conveyances from the rivers and 
~ 2 <= into their lands, and in levelling their corn 
4.” which must be as smooth as a bowling-green, 
chat the water may completely cover them. By an 
. ingenious contrivance, they are even able to overflow 
, their lands on the hills. For this purpose they level 
* «them into narrow allies from three to eight feet wide, 
and they surround these with banks, so as to form 
: the appearance of a stair up the declivity. The wa- 
~~ ters at the top fall into the first ally, and afterwards, 
by successively running over, one into another, the 
whole are watered. The instruments which the Cey- 
lonese employ in their husbandry, are rude in the ex- 
treme. The plough consists merely of a crooked 
iece of wood, of such a form that the one end serves 
or a handle, while the other, (which is shod with 
iron to prevent the wood from wearing, ) tears up the 
round. After the first ploughing, the fields are 
P flooded ; and when they have lain some time in this 
state, the water is let off, and they are ploughed a 
second time. The other instruments of the Ceylonese 
are a board for smoothing their fields, and a piece of 
wood fastened to the end of along pole, which serves 
them in place of a rake. When the season for 
ploughing arrives, each village makes the operation a 
common concern; and reg one attends with his 
plough and his oxen till all the fields belonging to 
the whole society are finished. The same method is 
employed in reaping the corn; but each person af. 

fords provisions to the whole during the time th 

* are cultivating his fields. Oxen are employed bot 

: in ploughing and in treading out the corn. This 
method of separating the rice from the straw is both 
an easy and an expeditious mode of thrashing grain. 
It is evident, however, from this sketch of the agri. 
culture of Ceylon, that the country does not produce 
a crop by any means equal to what, by proper cul- 
* tivation, it might be made to bear. In consequence 
of these defects, it does not raise a quantity of rice 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, but 
requires an annual supply from Bengal and other 
places on the continent of India. The cultivation 
of this article, however, has been considerably aug 
mented since 1800, and many tracts on the western 
coast, which were formerly wild and marshy, have been 
brought into a state of cultivation. See Knox’s 

_ ...© Historical Relation of Ceylon. Percival. a 
Vexetables- This island is particularly abundant in fruits. Al- 
8 most all those plants which are peculiar to tropical 
climates are found in Ceylon in great plenty, and of 
a superior quality. Most of those fruits which are 


/ 
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* procuring a sufficient supply of this necessary article, 


plain, allow the view to reach the 


'. despicable. 
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natives of the island, grow spontaneously in the woods Ceylon: 
without culture or care; and the only labour neces- 
sary is to pluck and bring them to market, where 
they are of course sold at a very moderate price. 
Among them are most of those which constitute the 
greatest delicacies in the deserts of our European 
tables, such as pine apples, megranates, melons, 
citrons, limes, oranges, 2 Kc. Besides these, 
Ceylon produces a great variety of valuable and deli- 
cious fruits. Among the vegetable productions of 
this country, cinnamon is the most important. The 
principal woods or gardens of this tree lie in the 
neighbourhood of Columbo. They approach within 
half a mile of the fort, and fill the whole surrounding 
prospect. The grand garden near the town is s ex- 
tensive, as to occupy a tract of country from ten to 
fifteen miles in length, and in this space nature has. 
concentrated all the beauty and the riches of the 
island. The low cinnamon trees which cover the 
roves of ever- 

reens, which are interspersed with tall clumps, and. 

ounded by extensive ranges of cocoa nuts and other 
trees. The whole is diversified with small lakes and 
green marshes, or skirted by fieids of rice and pas- 
ture. One large road, which proceeds from the west 
gate of the fort, and returns by the gate on the 
south, makes a winding circuit of seven miles among 
the woods. It is here that the gentlemen belonging 
to the garrison of Columbo take their morning ride, 
and enjoy one of the finest scenes in nature. The 
quantity of cinnamon raised on other parts of the 
island is now very small, unless around Negumbo 
Caltura, Point de Galle, and Matura. Of late years, 
little is procured from the interior, and what is 
brought thence is coarser and thicker in appearance, 
and of a hot and pungent taste. The internal parts 
of the country are not so well adapted for the pro- 
duction of this plant; and the exactions and avarice 
of the Dutch, at length reduced the king of Candy 
to such desperation, that he resolved to secure him- 
self against their future attacks, by leaving nothing 
in his dominions which could excite their covetous- 
ness. With this view he has, since the conclusion 
of the treaty with them in 1766, employed every” 
means to prevent the growth and propagation of the 
cinnamon tree.“ In other respects, however, the 
state of husbandry in Candy does not appear to be 
Mr Cordiner informs us, that all the 
way from Geeriegamme to the capital, the country 
is extremely beautiful, and probably in a higher state 
of cultivation than any part of India. Many of the 
hills are cleared to the summit, formed into ridges, 
and.sown with grain. The fields below are terraced. 
in the most regular manner on different levels, so that 
not a drop of water can be lost. The vallies are or- 
namented with groves of cocoa nut, areka, orange, 
lime, pimplemose, and plantain tree. See Percival. 
Cordiner, vol. i. Asiatic Register, vol. vi. For a 
more particular account of the vegetable productions 
of Ceylon, see Pennant, vol. i. p. 215—252; Per. 
cival, p. 312—851; Cordiner, vol. i. p. 348-—422 ;, 
and Thunberg's Travels, vol. iv. 

Ceylon is much celebrated on account af its mi- Aineral- 

neralogy, and particularly for the number and variety 


. ® The whole quantity of cinnamon sent annually to England amounts to 4000 bags, or 368,000 Its, for which the East In- 
dia Company pay to government a stipulated price of L. 60,000 sterling, ; 
; 4 
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of the precious stones which are found upon it. To 


— — the class of minerals we may refer the diamond, the 


Animals. 


ruby, the hyacinth, the agate, the amethyst, the 
sardonyx, the emerald, the jasper; the tourmaline, 
red, green, blue, and yellow; the topaz; the sap- 
phire, green and blue; the suphrytus, white, yellow, 
brown, and black; crystals; cat’s eye; and corne- 
lians. All these precious stones occur, particularly 
in the region round Matura, in the vallies, and at 
the foot of the mountains, in a compound of earth 
and fat clay. Several different kinds are found in 
the same soil, and in the same place. Sometimes 
they are found likewise on the surface of the earth, 
where they have been brought down from.the moun- 
tains by the violence of the currents or rains. The 
ruby, the topaz, and the diamond of this island, are 
not, however, so valuable as those of Golconda or 
the Brazils. The sapphire, aquamarina, and tourma- 
line, are, on the contrary, equal to those of any other 


country. Formerly the precious stones were an ar- 


ticle of revenue, and were collected by farmers, who 
contracted for a particular range with government. 
This plan, however, was for some years given up, as 
the stones found in the king of Candy’s dominions 
were superior to those of the coast; and the Dutch 
found it the easiest method of procuring them, to 
demand from him a certain quantity in the way of 
tribute. For some time that prince was obliged to 


comply with the mandates of his imperious neigh- 


bours, and sent them a certain proportion of stones 
every year. Of late, however, he has shaken off this 
servitude ; and, in order to tempt the avarice of Eu- 
ropeans as little as possible, he has prohibited any 
more from being collected in his dominions. He 
does not now allow his subjects, on any account, to 
barter precious stones with Europeans, or to carry 


any above a certain value out of his territories, under 


pain of death, It is even dangerous for a Candian 


to retain any, above a certain value, in his possession, 
as, by a royal decree, they all belong to the king. 
Lead and tin are found in the interior; but they are 
not applied to any useful purpose. There is also 
abundance of iron stone, the preparation of which 
constitutes one of the principal manufactures of the 
natives. They melt it in crucibles over a fire, which 


is blown with two pair of bellows. They sepa- 


rate the scoriæ with tongs made for the purpose: 


The melted mass is then poured into a mould of 


clay; after which it is purified further, and forged 


for a variety of purposes. There were also several 
mines of quicksilver wrought by the Dutch; and 
they have again been opened since the island fell into 
the hands of the British. See Thunberg, vol. iv. 
Percival. Rnor. 
e the quadrupeds of this island, the elephant 
justly hold 
duced in great numbers in Ceylon, and is superior to 
those of every other part of the world, wit regard 
to shape, appearance, and docility, In 1797, no 
fewer than 176 were sent over from this country b 
Adam's Bridge to the continent of India. Of ani. 
mals employed for domestic purposes, Ceylon pro- 
duces but few. The horse and sheep are not natives 
of this island, and can scarcely be made to thrive 
even when eee, The former are never em- 
ployed in servile work, but are chiefly used for draw- 
ing gigs, and other light pleasure vehicles of the Eu- 
ropeans. The Indian horses are extremely spirited, 


s the highest place. This animal is pro- 
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and often defend their riders from the attacks of Ceylon. 


other animals, 


his preservation from the fury of a buffalo. It is 
only when so vicious as to be perfectly unmanage- 


able, that these animals are ever castrated in this 


quarter of the world; and in this mutilated state they 
decrease greatly in value, as they are then by no 
means so capable of enduring the heat of the climate, 
and the violent fatigue occasioned by exertion in a 
warm country. The oxen of Ceylon have a hump 


on their back, and in size scarcely exceed our calves 
of a year old. The beef, however, is sometimes to- 


lerably good, and forms the principal food of our Eu- 
ropean soldiers; and, though these animals are so re- 
markably small, they are very useful as beasts of bur- 
den. The buffalo is also found in great numbers on 
this island ; and, being much larger and stronger than 
the ox, it is more frequently employed for the lat- 
ter purpose. Few parts of India produce a greater 
variety of wild animals than Ceylon; indeed, the fo- 


rests are extremely dangerous, in consequence of the 


number of beasts of prey and noxious reptiles which’ 
infest them. Many wild animals are also offered to 
the use of man; and afford subsistence to the tribes 
who, like them, range the forests, Among these we 
may mention tygers, leopards, jackals, monkies, por- 
cupines, racoons, armadilloes, the ichneumon, the 
flying fox, the cobra de capillo, the alligator, deer, 
hares, wild hogs, and a variety of others. The birds 
of Ceylon are also a numerous class. The different 
species of our domestic poultry are natives of this 


island ; and there are few birds found in our woods 


which do not abound here. The more remarkable 
birds of Ceylon, are peacocks, parrots, pheasants, the 
heney bird, the Indian roller, the tailor bird, some 


of which are found both wild and tame. Many ex- 


cellent kinds of fish are caught all around the coasts 
of Ceylon, and form a principal article both of the 
traffic and of the food of the natives. See Percival. 
For a more particular account of the zoology of Cey- 
lon, see Pennant, vol. i; Percival, p. 278—312 ; 
Cordiner, vol. i. p. 218—_248, 422—445; Knox, 
p. 20—32; and Thunberg, vol. iv. 


Captain Percival mentions, that, n 0 


one occasion, he was indebted to their prowess for 


5 


In this place we shall introduce some account of Pearl fish. 


the pearl fishery in the bay of Condatehy, which is ery. 


one of the most important and valuable acquisitions 
which the British have made on the island. The 
banks where it is carried on extend several miles 
along the coast, from Manaar southward of Arippo, 
Condatchy, and Pomparippo, There are fourteen 
beds, but they are not all productive; and only two 
or three of them are fished in one season. The 
principal bank is opposite Condatchy, and lies out.at 
sea about twenty miles; it is about ten miles in 


length, and two in breadth: the others are much 


smaller. The depth of water over the different 
banks varies from three to fifteen fathoms; but the 
best is in about six or eight fathoms. 


The pearl oysters on these banks are all of one 


species, and of the same regular form; but the 

are of different qualities and denominations, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground to which they are 
attached, and the appearance of the zoophytes which 


_adhere to the outside of the shells, The shape of 
the oyster is an imperfect oval, pretty nearly the same 


as that of a cockle, and is about nine inches and a half 


in circumference. The outside of the shell is smooth, 


* 
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Ceylon.” unless when covered with corals, es, and other no precaution whatever, They are in in- Ceyles. 
marine productions; the inside . ter and more deed, under dreadful apprehensions of the sharks,ĩ 
beautiful than the pearl itself; the body of the animal and in order to quiet their fears, the employment of 
** is white, fleshy, and glutinous. The pearl are com- conjurors is a necessary part of theestablishment. Two 

monly contamed in the thickest and most fleshy part of them are regularly enga government, ‘The 
Hof the oyster ; they are composed of successive — one goes out in the head pilot’s boat, while the other 
ers, of a substance similar to the shell, and are sup- performs certain ceremonies on shore. In these the di- 


beautiful pink, others of the colour o 


2 does not prevent them from aie: Pp 


ning white; but some are 2 mount — a 
gold, and a 


few of a jet black. An oyster commonly contains 


several 5 4 and one has been known to produce 


130, including the seed or dust pearls: but, on the 
contrary, an hundred oysters have been opened with- 
out yielding a single pearl which was discernible. 
The oysters are supposed to attain a complete state 


of maturity in seven years; after which, it is said, 


the pearl becomes so large and inconvenient to the 
fish, that it throws it out of the shell. 

Owing 

were engaged, this fishery was neglected by them 


from 1768; but it was resumed by the British go. 


vernment in 1796, after they obtained possession of 
the coast. The produce of it has varied in different 
seasons. In 1797, the net proceeds amounted to 
about L. 144,000, and in 1798 it produced a clear 
revenue of no less than L. 192,000; but the banks 
having been exhausted by the three preceding fish- 
eries, it yielded only L. 30,000 the following season. 
The fishery for 1804 was let by government to a 
native of — who, for thirty days fishing 
with 150 boats, came under an obligation to pay 
L. 120, 000; but, as the fishery was very unsuccess- 
ful that season, about one-third of the rent was after- 
wards remitted him. 

The fishing season commences in February, and, 
allowing for interruptions of various kinds, commonly 
lasts about 30 days. During this time, all the boats 
regularly sail and return to r, with the land and 
the sea breeze. In each of the boats there are ten 

divers, who go down into the sea by five at a time, 
and by their Sie ing alternately, they have time to re- 
cruit in the interval. These people are accustomed 
to dive from their infancy. When one is about to 
. descend, he seizes a rope, to which a large stone is 
attached, with the toes of his right foot, while he 
takes hold of a bag of net work with those of his 


bottom of the sea, where he collects as many oysters 
as he can, while he is able to remain under water, 


which is usually about two minutes. He then makes 


a signal to the rowers in the boat, by pulling the 
rope in his right hand, and is immediately drawn up, 
leaving the stone to be afterwards pulled up by the 
rope attached to it. The exertion of the divers in 
this process is so violent, that, on getting into the 


boat, they my water from their mouths, ears, 


and nostrils, and frequently even blood. But this 
in in their 
turn. In the course of one day, 
from 40\to 50 plunges, and at each time bring up 
about a hundred Some rub their bodies 
over with oil, and stuff their ears and noses to pre- 
vent the water from entering them, while others use 


to certain disputes in which the Dutch 


bef posed to be the effect of a disease to which the ani- vers place unlimited confidence ; and indeed accidents 
mul is subjeet. In general, they are of a bright shi- from sharks rarely occur. Although the usual time 
— of remaining under water does not much exceed two 


minutes, yet there are instances of some who could 
remain four and even five minutes: and Mr Beck in- 
forms us, in the Astalic Researches, that he saw a 
Caffre boy remain no less than seven minutes. 

Though every precaution is taken to prevent any 
of the pearls being secreted, the Indians are ex- 
—— in making depredations on them. 
As the boats return to the bay, the oysters frequent- 
ly open their shells of their own accord; a pearl 
may thus be easily discovered, and the animal pre- 
vented, by the interposition of some small substance, 
from closing the shell, until a favourable o r 
occurs of secreting the prize. Those fellows who 
are employed in searching the fish also commit many 
depredations, and even swallow the pearls to conceal 
them. When this is - the merchants lock 
up the rogues, and give t 

tives, which have frequently the effect of discover- 
ing the stolen Sometimes also those 
ed in collecting the pearls agree 
number shall act the part of a thief; and bear the 
punishment of his crime, in order to afford his com- 
rades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of them hap- 
pens to meet with a large pearl, he makes a sign to 


— 


em strong emetics or pur- 


that one of cha 8 


his accomplice, who instantly conveys away one of 


small value, in such a manner as to attract notice. 


On this the pearl is taken from him, and he is pu- 


nished for his crime. In the mean time, while he is 
making a dreadful uproar, his accomplice secures the 
valuable pearl, and they afterwards share the booty 
between them. os 
The ls found at this fishery are of a whiter. 
colour than those from the Gulf of Ormus, on the 
Arabian coast; but in other respects they are not ac- 
counted of so excellent a quality. The various kinds. 
are sent to different markets. Those of the 
dimensions being most costly, and esteemed em 

of greatness, find a ready sale among the rich natives 


Russia, while the refuse find a ready market in 
The variety of characters, and the display of cu- 
rious manners, which are scen at this fishery, furuisk 
one of the most interesting scenes which Ceylon pre- 
sents. Parties of strolling juggiers, tumbiers, dan- 
cers, mendicants, mechanics uf, every description, re- 
tailers in every branch of cominerce, even from the 
remotest parts of India, resort to Condatchy, during 
the season of the pearl fishery, in the hope of ac- . 
quiring some share of the transient stream of wealth 
which flows. periodically through its barren plains. 
See Asialic Researches, vol. v. 3983—411. Cordiner, 
vol. ii. Percival. 


With regard to the population of this country, we ;, nahi, 
— accounts, but as it is 80 tants, 


do not possess any au 


* 


* 


: left. Having done this, he seizes another rope with of the Nizam’s dominions, the country of Guzerat, 
his right ee and holding his nostrils shut with his and other of India. Those of smaller size are 
left, plunges into the water, and speedily reaches the chiefly in demand in England, France, Germany, an 
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—\— inhabitants are not very numerous. 


General 
character. 
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much in astate of nature, we may conclude that the 
Mr Cordiner 
estimates them at 1,500,000; but this calculation 
rests on no certain data. 
British inhabitants, there is a numerous race, known 
by the name of Portuguese, who are the spurious de- 
scendants of that people by native women. We also 
find a vast number of Malays, who, indeed, are scat- 
tered over most of the islands in the Indian Ocean, 
and are a remarkably. ferocious race, and very pe- 
euliar in their manners. These various classes have 
settled on the coasts of Ceylon, for the purposes of 
conquest or of commerce; but by far the greater 
proportion of the inhabitants consist of Ceylonese, 
which is the general name of the natives of the 
island. To distinguish them more particularly, those 
under the dominion of the British government re- 
tain the original appellation, Cingalese ; while the 
inhabitants of the interior, who are ‘subject to the 
authority of the native prince, receive the name of 


‘Candians. The constant intercourse of the Cinga- 


lese with Europeans, and the aversion which the 
Candians have always.expressed for their invaders, 
have introduced considerable shades of difference into 
the character and manners of these two branches of 
the same people. In most parts, however, they 
still continue to resemble Be other, so that one 
description may, in general, apply to both. 

The following character is drawn of them by Mr 
Knox, who was a Captain among them for nearly 
twenty years: In short,“ says he, “in carriage and 
behaviour, they are very grave and stately; in un- 


ö derstanding, quick and apprehensive; in danger, sub- 


Casts. 


tile and crafty ; in discourse, courteous but full of 
flatteries ; naturally inclined to temperance, both in 
meat and drink, but not to chastity ; near and pro- 
vident in their families; commending good husband- 
ry. In their dispositions not passionate, neither hard 
to be reconciled again when angry. In their pro- 
mises very unfaithful, approving lying in — 
but misliking it in others; de 8 in sloth, de- 
ferring labour till urgent necessity constrains them; 
neat in apparel, nice in eating, and not given to 
much sleep.“ The Ceylonese, in general, are of a 
middling stature, and fairer in complexion than the 
natives of India. According to Mr Cordiner, the 
pits gre are indolent, a and unwarlike, re- 
markable for equanimity, mildness, bashfulness, and 
timidity: the Candians are a bold, active, and hardy 
race. This diversity of character naturally arises 
from the difference of circumstances in which they 
have been placed. g 

The Ceylonese, like the Hindoos, are divided into 
a number of casts. Captain Percival mentions only 


four; but Mr Cordiner enumerates nineteen, accord: 


ing to the several occupations of the people. The 
highest comprises the nobles, and next to them are 
the superior classes of artificers, as painters, gold- 
smiths, smiths, and carpenters, All the different 


casts, according to the Indian custom, are careful 


not to intermingle together. The son pursues the 
profession of his father from generation to generation, 
nor is one cast allowed to interfere with another: 
The principal external distinctions of the higher and 
lower casts consist in wearing doublets, or goin 

barebacked without them; the length of the cloth 
below their knees; their sitting on stools, or on. 


Besides the Dutch and 
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mats spread upon the ground, and in the caps 
which they wear. 
there is a wretched class of mortals, the martyrs from 
age to age of this unnatural and barbarous institu- 
tion. Those who by any crime or act of négligence 
forfeit their cast, are not only condemned to infam 
themselves, but their descendants are involved in the 
awful consequences of their guilt. They are not 
allowed to exercise any trade or profession, but are 
obliged to beg for daily sustenance ; and thus, a 
after age, become a dead weight upon society. At 
the same time, they have to pay the lowest of the 


other natives as much respect and reverence as the” 


latter shew to the king. 


- The houses of the Ceylonese are small and low, Houses 


consisting only of one story. They are constructed 
of slender pieces of wood or bamboo, daubed over 


with clay, and covered with rice straw, or the leaves 


of the cocoa tree. Round the walls of these huts 
are small banks of clay, on which they sit or sleep. 
These benches, as well as the floors of their houses, 
they overlay with cow. dung, in order to preserve 
them from vermin, and to keep them smooth and 
clean. The furniture of their cottages is of the 
most simple kind, and consists merely of a few in- 
struments, indispensably necessary for the prepara- 
tion of their victuals. 


But besides the regular casts, 


+ 


9 


The Ceylonese use neither 


tables, chairs, nor spoons; but, like other Indians, 


place themselves on the ground, and eat their food 
with their hands, The houses of the Candians are 
much superior to those of the Cingalese ; for al- 
though the latter are accustomed to see better mo- 
dels, yet the abject state to which they have been 
reduced under the tyranny of the Portuguese and 


Dutch, has retarded their progress in improvement. 


Their villages, instead of presenting the regular com- 
pact appearance of a town, look like a number of 
miserable huts scattered through the midst of a thick 
forest. There is not the smallest regularity observ= 
able among them; but every individual places his 
cottage near the centre of a cocoa tree tope, in the 
most convenient spot he can find. In the mountain- 
ous parts of the country, where the natives live in 
continual danger of attack from wild beasts, of being 
annoyed by serpents, or suddenly overtaken by in- 


undations, it is usual for them to build their huts on 


the summit of rocks, or even on the top of lofty 
trees. Some of them also fix a number of high 

osts in the ground, and place on these a kind. of 
hurdles which serves them for a nocturnal habita- 
tion. 


In their dress, the Ceylonese are remarkably sim- Dress. 


ple. ‘That of the lower ranks of men consists mere- 
ly of a piece of coarse cloth wrapped round their 
loins, and covering their thighs, or frequently only 
the parts which decency requires to be concealed ;. 


that of the women is similar, but only longer, and 


they also wear a short jacket, which usually covers, © 3 


their breasts and shoulders, leaving the middle of 
the back bare. The higher ranks cover the whole 
of their bodies; they are fond of ornaments, and 
the dress of many of them bears some general re- 
semblance to that of Europeans 


In their diet the Ceylonese are remarkably tempe- Diets. 


rate. The principal part of their food consists of 
fruits and rice. Flesh is seldom used by them; but 
in some places. where fish abounds, they employ 
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Ceylon. shen ane ortion of their meals. 
—vr" victuals, the ¢ 


In dressing their 
e Ceylonese are scrupulously nice; and, 
in drinking, they are careful not to touch the vessel 
with their lips, but hold it at some distance over 
‘their head, and pour the liquor down their throat. 

ll ranks among them chew the betel leaf; this is 
their entertainments, and the usual 
supplement to all their conversation. Along with it 


mix tobacco, areka nut, and the lime of burnt - 


8 in order to render it more pungent. When 
chewed, this mixture becomes red as blood, and 


* stains the mouth, lips, and teeth, of an indelible 


1 


black colour. This they think a beautiful effect, 
for they consider white teeth as only fit for dogs, 
and a disgrace to the human species. This hot mix- 
„however, soon destroys their teeth, and often 
ders them toothless at an early age. There is a 


wonderful degree of gravity observed among the 


Coylonese in company, even among relatives and in- 
‘timate friends. At meals they seldom converse with 
each other; and it is not unusual to see a party sit 
perfectly mute for a long time, and during all the 
while chewing the betel leaf. 
The Ceylonese are courteous and polite in their 


_ Manners, to a degree far exceeding their civilization, 


and greatly superior to other classes of Indians. In 


their salutations they are particularly punctilious. 


The ferm which they use is that common in the 
East, of bringing the palm of the hand to the fore- 
head, and then making a low bow. However, though 
in general courteous and polite, if their anger is once 
roused, it is proportionally furious and lasting. Their 
‘hatred. is so violent, that they often destroy them- 


+ selves to obtain the destruction of the detested ob- 


ject. A Ceylonese has been known to kill himself in 
the company of his enemy, that the latter might 
suffer for it. . . 1 6 fx 

The Ceylonese are of a remarkable dissolute cha- 

racter. It is common for the men to indulge in pro- 
miscuous intercourse with the female sex; while the 


infringement of the laws of chastity on the part of a 
Woman, scarcely subjects her, even though married, 


to the slightest reproach, unless, indeed, it happens to 


be with one of an inferior cast; an act which is con- 


sidered as the very excess of infa Amon : 
le of the same rank, the most anboonded — 
is carried on in private; and it is by no means un- 


nearest relations to have connection with each other. 


The Ceylonese are particularly fond of forming a 


: correspondence with Europeans; and, instead of ac- 
counting it any reproach, a mother, in quarreling 


with any of her neighbours, will silence them at once 
with regard to 3 dignity, by telling them, 


as had the honour to receive the 
favours of a Euro 2 > 
Though in Ce 


- 


any coy NNW 
— are not limited to one 


wife, yet in consequence of the ease with which pro- 


miscuous intercourse is carried on, and the facility 
with which marriages are dissolved, together with the 
poverty of the natives, polygamy is not general among 


ü Indeed this is so far from being the case, that 
it is not unusual, particularly for brothers, to have 


one woman in common. In general, the contract of 


marriage is originally made by the parents while the 
‘parties are in a state of childhood; and it is often dis- 
solved by mutual consent, almost as ‘soon as it is con- 


* 


in a good or an evil hour. 


or else they give it to some 


Columbo swarm with Cingalese beg 
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summated. It is also eustomary for those who in- Ceylon. 
tend to marry, previously to bit her, and 
to make trial of each other’s temper, and if they do 
not agree, they break off the connection without any — 
further ceremony. In this case, no di attaches . 
to either party, but the woman is held in as high * _ 


esteem by her next lover as if he had found her in a 
state of virginity. If, however the parties agree to 
marry; the man presents the bride with the wedding 
clothes, which consist only of a piece of cloth about . 


six or seven yards in length, and with another cloth, 
which is placed on the bed. On the following night 

he is entitled to sleep with her; and on this occasion = ~ . 
they fix the time for the celebration of their nhuptialss. 
When the day ore — — and his 9 ; * 
tions repair to the house of the bride, carryin ene 
with them what they are able to — toe the so 3 “24 
marriage feast. The parties then eat out of one dish, 

to denote that they are of the same cast; after this 
their thumbs are tied together; and the ceremon .« 
concludes by the nearest relations, or the priest whem = ~ » 
present, cutting them asunder. This form, however, 
is scarcely considered as obligatory. When the ' , 
lonese wish to render a marriage as’ firm and indisso. 
luble as the nature of their manners will admit of, 
the parties are joined together with along piece of © 
cloth, folded several times round both their bodies, ‘> 
and water is then poured on them by the priest, wis . 
always officiates at this ceremony. After the mar- 1 
riage, the young couple pass the night at the bride s 
Rooke Mand in the morning the husband takes her 2 
home, accompanied by her friends, who carry wWtk 
them provisions for another feast. The dowry f 


a 


«the wife is in proportion to the ability of the parents; 


but if they afterwards separate, it returns with herr 


' that she may be as good a match for her next hus- ° » 


band. Both men and women often divorce several F on 
times before they find a partner with whom they can 8 
reconcile themselves to spend their days. If they «. 

have children when they separate, the common law . * 2 
is, that the sons remain with their father, and the 14 


daughters go with their mother. Indeed, they often Infanticide. 
have no family, as the practice of infanticide is com- 
mon in Ceylon. As soon as an infant is born, the 1 
father applies to an astrologer to know whether it is 
If it is found to be the * 

latter, they immediately destroy it, either by starving ' 
it to death, by drowning it, or by burying it alive; 
rson of the same rank 
with themselves, for they say the child will be unhap-- 

y only to the parents. In general, the women of Cey- 

on are much more pleasant and agreeable than those 
in the other parts of India; but owing to their early. , 
intercourse with the other sex. (for they are regular 
ly married when about twelve,) they soon lose the , 
appearance of youth, and become old and haggard in : 
‘their looks immediately after they pass twenty. 

The Ceylonese, according to Mr Knox, are of a Diseases, 
healthy constitutson, and many of them live to the 
age of fourscore and upwards. During the wet sea- 
son, however, they are subject to a variety of disea- 
ses, particularly fevers and fluxes. Leprosy appears 
to be very prevalent among them, and the strects of 
labouring un- 
der this dreadful disorder. But the disease which Small-pox. » 
particularly excites their apprehensions is the small- 
pox. It is looked upon as the immediate instrument 
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Ceylon. of divine vengeance, and therefore they employ no 
——" charms or incantations for the recovery of those who 
are so unhappy as to labour under it. If any one die 

of this disorder, he is thought to be accursed by God, 

and therefore they deny his body the common rites 

of burial. rest . ; 

“Success o The reports of the progress of vaccination’ in Cey- 
vaccina- lon are peculiarly interesting, as they place in the 
tom gtrongest light the success of that practice. The 


ravages which the small pox formerly made in this 


island were dreadful; but in 1802, the progress of 
that destructive malady was happily checked, by the 
introduction of the cow-pox; and from that period 
till the beginning of 1810, the number of persons 
vaccinated, amounted to 128,732, of whom there 
were no fewer than 25,697. in the course of the pre- 
© | ‘eeding year, besides some others inoculated by pri- 
vate individuals. Indeed, so completely effectual had 
the practice proved, that, according to the best in- 
formation, the small-pox had not appeared in any 
part of the island from February 1808 to October 
1809, a period of not less than 20 months. It was 
then, indeed, introduced at Jaffanapatam, by a coun- 
try boat from Quilon on the Malabar coast; but it 
attacked only a few individuals who happened not to 
have been inoculated. We have here, therefore, a 
striking proof of the beneficial effects of general vac- 
€ination. Contagion may be introduced into a coun- 
try, but it dies: for want of susceptible subjects: a fire- 
2 brand may be applied, but there is no fuel to produce 

aa conflagration. 
In ordinary cases, the higher ranks burn the dead; 
* but the inferior casts bury them without any parti- 
eular ceremony. The house in which a person dies 
is always deserted for some months, or even for ever. 
The water of the sea is considered as the best for pu- 
rifying such a place; but when this cannot be had, 
they use the water of a stream, cowdung, and cur- 
cuma. In order, however, to avoid this inconve- 
nience and trouble, they sometimes have recourse to 
the following cruel practice. When the relations of 
a sick person despair of his recovery, they take him 
into a wood in spite of his cries and groans, and there 
leave him 2 in the agonies of death. It some- 
times happens that people thus left recover and re- 
turn to their families, without, it is said, entertaining 


* 
~ 
® 


the smallest resentment against their unfeeling rela- 


tions. This atrocious: practice is particularly com- 

, mon in the poorer provinces of the den of Can- 

dy. See Percival. Knox. Cordiner, vol. i. Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vii. 

But besides the Ceylonese, there is a singular class 
of people in this country called Bedahs, who inhabit 
the deepest recesses of the forests, and whose origin 
has never yet been traced. They are scattered over 
the woods in different parts of the islands but are 
— most numerous in the province of Bintan, which lies 
to the north-east of Candy, in the direction of Trin- 
comalee and Batacolo. This singular people subsist 
entirely by hunting deer and other animals, with which 
the forests supply them, and on the fruits which 
‘spontaneously grow around them. They seem to 
have no houses, for they usually sleep either on the 
branches or at the foot of trees. In the latter case, 
they surround them with thorns and other bushes; to 
keep off wild beasts, or by their rustling to give 
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warning of their approach; and if the smallest noise Ceylon. 
rouses the apprehensions of the Bedah, he climb 
up the tree with the utmost expertness and celerityr. 
Though, they do not acknowledge the sovereign- 
ty of the king, yet once a- year they send two de- . 
puties with honey and other little presents to him. 1 
On their arrival at the gate of the palace, they send 

word to his majesty, that his cousins wish to see him, 


They are immediately introduced, kneel before him, ‘ 
then get up, and enquire familiarly about his healt n 4 
The king receives 1 well, accepts of their pre- 1 
sents; gives them others, and orders that certain 
marks of respect be shewn to them on their return 
from the palace. Those of the Bedahs who skirt * 
the European territories, barter the natural produe- ee 


tions of the forests with the Cingalese for the few ar- 
ticles which their simple mode of life requires; hut ö 
in order to prevent themselves from being surprised a 
or made prisoners while carrying on this traflic, they 28 

employ a curious method. When they are in want 


of cloth, iron, knives, or any articles of smith- work, 5 


they approach some village during the night, and de- 


posit, in a place where it is likely to be immediatelß 
discovered, a certain quantity of their goods, along 

with a talipot leaf, expressive of what they wish in 
return. On a following night they repair again a 
to the same place, and generally find. the expected 1 
reward awaiting them; for although they are easily » 
satisfied, and readily allow the advantage to the per- 
son with whom they deal, yet if their request ien 


treated with neglect, they do not fail to watch an wigs 
opportunity of doing him mischief. The Cingalese, 


as they can afterwards dispose of the articles afford. 
ed by the Bedahs, find the traffic profitable; and in 
some places they even go into the woods, carryin 
with them articles of barter. The dogs of the Be- * 
dahs are remarkable for their sagacity, and not only 1 
readily trace out game, but also distinguish one spe- 
cies of animal from another. On the approach of ; 
any carnivorous animal, or of a stranger, they imm. 
diately put their masters upon their guard. These 9 
faithful creatures are, indeed, 1 to them, and — 
constitute their chief riches. When their daughters 7 
are married, hunting dogs form their chief portion; 
and a Bedah is as unwilling to part with his dog, as 
an Arabian with his horse. See Percival. Astatie . «° 
Researches, vol. vii. N a we a 
The learning of the Ceylonese consists chiefly in ‘Literatures « 
some pretensions to skill in astrology. It appears, } 
however, that they were formerly possessed of some 4 
literature, and had attained some refinement in te 
arts. Their language consists of two dialects, whic k 
differ considerably from each other, and have sepa- 
rate grammars. To read and write are no ordinary 4 
accomplishments among the natives of Ceylon. In 
Candy, they are chiefly confined to the learned men ß 
the sect called Goeries, who are retained by the king ** 
to execute all the writings of state, and those which re- 
late to matters of religion. The Arabic is the chara e. 
ter which they employ on these occasions. In writingg 
they commonly employ, instead of paper, the leaf of 
the talipot tree. From these leaves, which are of an . 
immense size, they cut out slips from a foot to a foot 
and a half long, and about a couple of inches broad. 
Having smoothed the slips, and taken off any excres- 
cences with a knife, they are ready for use without 
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Ceylon. any further preparation. In writing, they employ a culiar privileges. They are chosen by the ki Ceylon. 
— fine. steel pencil, set in seamed or ivory han- from the body af nobles, and in . of thelr Se » 
due, for engraving the characters on the talipot leaf, birth, they are y men possessed of power 
* which is very thick and tough: and in order to ten- and influence inde t of their sacred character. 
*. 5 der — letters more visible and distinct, they after- Though they are chosen by the sovereign, he retains -* 
© ©. wards rub them over with oil mixed with charcoal no authority over them, but endeavours to cultivate . ~ 
powder, which has the effect of rendering them so their regard, by respecting their privileges, and loading 
permanent that they cannot then be effaced. If one them with favours, They choose their o superiors,» ~, ~ © 
Wp is not sufficient to contain all they wish.to write and the chief priest is invested with the power erg 
a ws 2 —— te mam occasion, they string several toge- settling all religious disputes, They have also the 
Lf... ther with a bit of cord, and attach them to apiece chief management of public-affairs; and N 7 * 
of board, in the same way as we file newspapers. ed from the payment of all taxes. The highest hoo. 


. Sometimes these talipot books are richly ornamented, 

and bound in thin lacquered boards of ivory, or even 
: ‘and gold. In the dispatches which were sent 
by the king to the Dutch government, the monarch 


nours are paid them by the rest of the nation. l 
_ranks bow down before them; when they sit, their . 
seats are covered with a white cloth, and when they * 

walk, the broad end of the talipot leaf is borne be- 
which, in Ceylon, are of the’ © |" <* 


ne particularly anxious to display his magnifi- fore them N 0 

eeenee in the splendour and richness with which they highest kind, and shared with them only by the moo: 

: 7 were executed. The writing was inclosed in leaves f narch. But while the priests enjoy these and other “ 
pbeaten gold, in the shape of a cocoa-tree leaf. This hondurs, they are also placed under certain restrice” “, < * 
wuas rolled up in a cover richly ornamented, and al- tions. They are not allowed to ry, and they are ** * 
must concealed in a profusion = pees and precious also prohibited the use of wine and animal food. They \ « 

SS Stones. The whole was enclosed in a box of silver have an opportunity, however, of escaping from 2 „ a 

„ r ivory which was sealed with the emperor’s great restraints; as they are allowed to lay aside their or- 5 
* * seal. The same splendour has been observed in the der whenever it suits their inclination. The = 

letters sent to our governor, since we have had pos- icated to the N deities are much inferior to 

* ‘session of the island. See Percival. , those of Buddhu. In general, they are poor, mean 
Religion. Of the religion of the Ceylonese we have very im- contemptible huts of one story high, without winn 


+*, : and contradictory accounts. They acknow- dows, constructed of clay and wood, and covered 
, the existence of one Ar Being, the Crea- 
tor and Governor of the world, but they have also a 


7 


number of inferior deities and evil demons.’ Of the all descriptions, there are representations of Wild | 
dhu. former, the most exalted is Buddhu, whom some re- beasts, birds, 2 of consecrated armour, and some 5 
ae ¢ nt, as originally a divine person, and others as very indecent figures of men and women. The priests | 
due spirit of a good man crowned with divine honours, of the inferior deities, though dressed like those o * = 
„ * is said to have appeared in the world in the form Buddhu, may easily be distinguished by the smaller 
of a man, and after having performed a vast number degree of respect which is paid to them. „ 
1 of virtuous actions, and been transformed into a great continually met in their wandering excursions rer — 
Be variety. of 2 ascended again into heaven, the island, and like all those of the same class in In- 
Vhere he acts as a mediator with the Supreme Being, dia, are a set of lazy, impudent vagabonds, Woog * 
~ and procures the pardon of his worshippers. The, without any exertion or industry, are enabled to live ‘os * 
“.” . . Geylonese,dedicate no temples to the Supreme Being; comfortably by the extortions which they practise e 
J but those of Buddhu are superior to those o all the upon the people. But.though the Ceylonese wor- . 
have no certain form, as they ship these various deities, the chief object of their . 


© maf across, or lying u 
833 yellow — 


a” y except the right breast. On one side of the spirits. There is no people who labour so much Pe 
« ~~ temple there is always a monument in the form of à under the influence of superstitious fear as the Cey- - 
+ * cupola, placed on a ded, pedestal, which is said lonese. Omens regulate the whole of their conduct, * 
„ „ 0 rest icle of the bones of Buddhu. Cap - and even decide upon their destiny from their birtn. 
© © © “tain Percival mentions, chat the ruins of thetemples The Mahavéllaganga is said, by Mr Cordiner, to be , 
34 and pagodas which he saw in the interior of the coun- held in the same religious veneration by the Cey- 
try were all of hewn stone, and of much superior lonese as the Ganges by the inhabitants of 8 8 * 
„ 2 those on the coast. Several of m The water of this river is considered as effectual in 
») pa- washing away sin; but dead bodies are never thrown 


were in a state of perfect preservation; and, on com 

rison with the — pple the stro 

proof that che inbabitants of ‘this country had for 
im 


ment than at present appears 2 Ae he 


: 7 s the 
7h" & s of Buddhu are superior to other 
© | Aeities, — that god are held in the high · 


est estimation, and are 


eo > 
8 nurn 


— 


endowed with a variety of pe- 


into it. The immortality of the soul, and the resur- 


“rection of the body, are doctrines generally believed 
among the Ceylonese.. They suppose that the souls 
of the just are immediately after death admitted into 
the rank of gods, and that their ancient prophets 
and good kings are long since employed in exercising 
the power of deities: while, on the other hand, the 

Av 
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ceylon. souls of the wicked, particularly of unjust tyrants 


Govern- 
ment. 


and impious priests, are supposed to have passed into 
wild beasts and reptiles. “The Ceylonese are very li- 
beral in the distribution of charity. It is customary 
for them even to appropriate a certain portion of their 
food for distribution among the poor; and although 
among the Hindoos, strangers in distress are account- 
ed objects of very little compassion, yet a Cingalese 
will not shut his house against a Malabar or Moor who 
asks him for relief. 


Such is a slight sketch of the system of Paganism. 


professed in Ceylon, Christianity, however, has been 
established on the island for three centuries. past. 


The Portuguese, when they first settled on the coast, 


introduced the Catholic religion among the Cingalese, 
and subjected them to the yoke of the church of 
Rome. Afterwards, the Dutch introduced the doc- 
trine of the Reformation, and propagated the pro- 
fession of them among the natives. 
number of converts be any proof of success, in no 


eountry has Christianity been so successful, in modern, 


times, as in Ceylon, Both the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, boast of hundreds of thousands among the 
natives whom they called Christians; but we regret. 
to add, that most of them had no claim to the title, 
for though they had been baptized in the name of 
Christ, they were still worshippers of the idol Bud- 
dhu. So late as 1801, we are informed that the 
number of native Protestant Christians on the island 
was upwards of 342,000; and that it was supposed 
the Roman Catholics were still more numerous. At 
the same period, the number of native schools amount- 
ed to about 170; but shortly after, the most of them 
were suppressed by the ill-judged parsimony of the 
Court of St James’s, though the whole saving to go- 
vernment scarcely amounted to the paltry sum of 
£1800! 

Theigovernment of Candy is an absolute despotism; 
but notwithstanding this, the natives look upon cer- 
tain fundamental laws and regulations existing among 
them from time immemorial, as the real depository of 


power; and they maintain, that if the king encroach. 


upon these, he is amenable to the justice of his coun- 
try as well as the meanest subject. It is evident, 
however, that while there is no power to balance that 
of the sovereign, it is only a successful rebellion 
that can bring him to justice. The monarchy of 
Ceylon is completely elective, according to the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom; and when. a deposi- 
tion takes place, this principle is usually acted upon. 
It is in the power of the people to put aside the next 
branch of the royal family, and to elect a distant re- 
lation, or even a perfect stranger. If the last King 
has no immediate descendants, and the hereditary 
right lies equally between males and females, the pre- 
ference, according to the Candian laws, is given to 
the female branch of the family. f 

The king of Candy yields to no eastern prince in 
the number and extravagance of his titles, and in the 
reverence which is shewn him by his subjects. No oue 
dare approach him without prostrating himself three 
several times before the throne, and each time repeat - 
ing a long string of his majesty's titles. No one, 


even of the highest rank, is allowed to cough or spit 
in his presence ; every one is silent before him, nor 


does any one, even in a whisper, venture to address 
ae 


CHYLON. 


Indeed, if the of the people. 


one another. The prime minister is the only person Ceylos, 
who is allowed to stand in the royal presence, and 
even he is obliged to be some steps lower than his 
majesty, as no one must appear on a level with him 
who is supposed to be descended from the sun. The 
business of state is transacted between the king and 
the prime minister in low whispers ;.and any message 
from his majesty to those present, is conveyed in the 
same manner, by the adigars. 8 
. The highest officers of state are the adigars or 
prime ministers. They are two in number, and ac: 
tually share all the power of the court between them. 
The ‘officers next in rank are the dessauvas, who, 5 
are the governors of the corles, or districts, into : 
which the kingdom is divided, and they are also the 
principal military commanders. T hewhole plans of 
government form a regular system of oppression, 
which fall with peculiar severity. on the lower orders 
Few have the courage to appeal a). 
against the unjust extortions of the Nen ranks, aud 
fewer still meet with any redress... They have long 
since been stript of every thing valuable, and many 
of them trust for subsistence to the spontaneous,pro- 
ductions of their forests, rather than cultivate fields, 
whose produce must be shared with their oppressors, Revenyese . 
The principal revenues of the king consist of pre- 
sents or contributions brought him by the people, or 
rather forced from them by his officers. They con- 
sist of money, precious stones, ivory, cloth, corn, 
fruit, honey, wax, arms, and other articles of their 
own 8 such as spears, arrows, pikes, tar- 
gets, &c. The lower classes, however, are not the 
only persons who feel the burden of supplying the 2 
royal treasury. On certain festivals, which the kin 
observes in great state, all the nobles and principa 
people are obliged to appear before him, and none 6 
of them must come without a present. It is dan- 1 
gerous for them to keep back on these occasions, and 
a liberal gift is necessary for the preservation both 
of their persons and their property. But these stated 
contributions are not the only kind of extortions 
practised in Candy to fill the royal treasury. The 
moment that the King's officers understand that any 
one is possessed of valuable articles, he demands a 
share of them for the sovereign. Artists are like- 
wise frequently employed by the prince to make him 
arms and different works in gold and silver at their 
own expense. - 
As the government of Candy is completely des- 
potic, every auler without distinction, must be 
ready at the call of the sovereign. His regular 
troops, Captain Pereival estimates at about 20, 000; 
but these, though called regulars, have neither arms 
nor clothes to entitle them to that appellation. They 
wear whatever dress they choose, and arm them- 
selves with any kind of weapons they can procure, as 
spears, pikes, swords, targets, bows and arrows, mus- 
kets and bayonets, so that altogether they have a 
very motley appearance. Besides those that are con- „ 
sidered as regular troops, the king has a numerous — 4 
militia scattered over the country, and his guard, 
like that of despots in general, is composed entirely 
of foreigners. a N 
A few years before this island fell into the hands 
of the British, the Dutch introduced new regula- . 
tions in the management of the finances of the settle- 


> 
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CHA 
ment, in consequence of which its income was great- 
ly augmented, while the expences were diminished fas 
appears from the following statement :— 


Income. Expences. 
In 1787, . . 823.362 823,362 Florins. 
1791, . 1,345,761 794,755 


For some years after the Dutch possessions on this 
island fell into the hands of the British, they were 
placed under the management of the East India Com- 
pany ; but from the beginning of 1802, they became 
a royal government, and were placed under the im- 
mediate direction of his majesty’s ministers, who 
now regulate the affairs of the settlement. The 
Cingalese, who live under the British government, 
are now subjected to our laws, and to our form of 
administering justice, except in afew points in which 
their ancient customs are retained. They are go- 
verned by their natrve magistrates, but the supreme 
controuling power always reside in the servants of 
his majesty. According to the report of the Dutch 
board of trade, the revenue of Ceylon was tit able 
to defray their expenditure on account of the island ; 
but of late years the expenditure had far exceeded the 
produce of the revenue. In 1795 it amounted only 
to 611,704 livres, while the cha of the establish- 
ed government were upwards of double that sum, 
amounting to 1,243,338 livres, or € 57,934 sterling. 
Though the revenues of Ceylon are now much great- 
er than under the Dutch administration, yet they are 
not sufficient to defray the expence of our various 
éstablishiments on the island. Captain Percival, in- 
deed, estimates them at & 1, 200,000; but Mr Cor- 
diner informs us that this must be a great mis- 
take, and that at present they do not exceed 4226, 600, 
while the 3 expenditure of the island amounts 
to £330,000, so that the loss to goverment amounts 
to no less than £103,400. In this state of the re- 
venue, he says, every source is included, allowing 
460,000 from the East India Company on account 
of cinnamon, and 440,000 as the average produce 


of the pearl fisheries, though we apprehend the esti- 


mate of the latter is too low. See Percival. Cordiner. 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. vii. 
p. 254, Fabricii lux Evangelii per totam orbem exor- 
cens. Transactions of the Missionary Society, vol. ii. 
and iii. Martyn’s Christian India, a Sermon preach- 
ed at Calcutta, January 1.1811. (W. B.) 
CHAFF-Correr, is a machine for cutting hay 
and straw into short lengths for cattle. 
The machine for cutting chaff, which has been 
long in use, consists of a plane box or trough, mount- 
ed on four legs to support it, and across the end of 
the box, a large knife or blade is worked by means 
of a handle fixed to one end of it. The other end 
of the knife is jointed to a lever, which moves on 
a centre at the bottom of one of the legs, so that 
when the knife is worked, one end describes the arch 
of a circle, while the other is applied by the handle 
to the end of the trough or box; and the straw be- 
ing placed in it, the end of the straw which projects 
beyond the extremity of the box, is cut off by the 
knife when worked in an inclined position, and with a 
drawing or thrusting stroke, which causes it to cut 
very clean. The workman depresses the knife with 
his right hand, whilst his left is employed in making 
e straw advance in the box, every time a cut has 
made, This he does by a fork with a wooden 
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handle, and four or five prongs, which are stuck in- 
to the straw. At the time when the cut is made, 
a treadle is pressed down by the foot, which draws 
a piece of wood down upon the straw in the box, 
and thus compresses it so closely, that the knife cuts 
much better than if it had been loose. 

From the difficulty of using this implement with 
ef rapidity, the farmer employs a man who makes 
a business of cutting straw, and travels from one 
farm to the next with his chaff-box at his back. 

Mr R. Salmon of Woburn, Bedfordshire, has in- 


Chaf- 
Cutter 1 


vented the most complete chaff machine which has yet Prats 
been produced: it is represented in Plate CKXXV. CXxXxv. 


Fig. 1. in which AA, 
connected together by bolts a, a, extending from the 
rim of one wheel to that of the other. The wheels are 
mounted on an axis C, which is supported on bearin 
in a proper framing, as is evident from the figure. T 


straw is put into a box or 1 GF, and what 
3 eyond the end thereof is cut off by two 
nives b, h, attached to the insides of the rims of the 


two wheels AA, BB, which are turned round by the 
winch handle E ; or where there is a thrashing or flour- 
mill, an endless rope may be conducted round the 
pulley or rigger D, and thus give it motion without 
any trouble, The knives 6,6 are placed at an angle of 
45 degrees to the direction of the wheels’ motion. 
They are attached to the wheels by iron rods or le- 
vers C, moveable on a centre-pin, and capable of 
being forced forwards towards the chaff-box b 
springs, which are formed to adjust by screws 5 
and act more or less as occasion may require, so as 
to give the knife as much pressure against the end of 
the box as may be requisite to cut the straw. The 
knives are prevented from coming too far forward, 
and occasion unnecessary friction, by the wedges un- 
der the staples near C; which wedges, as the knives 
wear, must be drawn out so as to permit the knives 
to come more forward. With the provision before- 
mentioned, it will be found very easy at any time to 
put in new knives, as the springs and levers will al- 
N adjust them to their work. 

n one side of the wheel is fixed a round block of 
wood /, in which there are four holes and a moveable 
screw, acting as a crank, upon one end of the feeding 
arm . g, extending nearly horizontal to the cross 
lever LM, Fig. 2, to which the end of g is attached 
by a pin. The straw is brought forward by a pair 
ob rollers in the box E, the form of which is shewn 
at mm, in Figs. 2, 4, and 5, which rollers are turned 
from the outside by ratchet wheels H, on each side 
of the box F. The ratchet wheels are provided with 
clicks, as shewn in Fig. 2, which are actuated b 
meats of small rods rr, Fig. 3. extending from pe | 
click, and jointed to the cross lever L M, which moves 
upon a centre-pin e, fixed beneath in the bottom of the 
box F; by this means, 1 * r, in moving either way, 
by actuating one or other of the clicks, turn the 
ratchet wheels and rollers round a proper quantity, 
to advance the straw forwards ; but this quantity can 
be regulated at pleasure, according to the stroke 

riven to the cross lever LM, by the feeding arm 
1 „and crank: The pin which attaches the end g 
of the feeding arm to the cross lever L, is move- 
able to five different holes in L; by means of which, 
and the four holes in the block i before - described, 
for the crank- pin, twenty changes in the length 


B are two cast-iron wheels, Fig. 1. 


Chaff- 


Cutter. 
— — 


i 


Parr 
CXXXV. 
Fig. 6, 7. 
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of the chaff may be obtained. By this mode of 
feeding, the straw is perfectly at rest, and does not 
press forward at the time of the cutting; at the 
same time, lifting up the feeding arm, its end is dis- 
engaged from the pin fixed at the end of the cross- 
lever, and the feeding motion is instantly thrown off, 
although the wheel and knives may continue their 
motions. 

Beneath the box is suspended the pressing-weight R, 
which may be made more or less powerful, by shift- 
ing the weight on the lever from which it hangs ; 
and it also may be thrown on either side, more or less, 
as occasion may require; which will be found useful, 
in forcing the straw towards the knife, and counter- 
balancing the ratchet-wheel.of the upper roller. The 
arbor of this lever carries two short levers, one of 
which is shewn at 7, Fig. 1. From these, iron rods 
proceed to the pivots at the ends of the upper spiked 
rollers, by which means the straw is always equally 
pressed in passing the two spiked rollers. Great 
advantage is obtained in this machine, from its cut- 
ting various lengths—from its resting during the cut 
—from the knives being adjusted to work by their 
regulating springs—from the feeding being readily 
thrown off—and from the pressure being moveable to 
either side of the box. In consequence of the knives 
acting against the end of the box, which is covered 
with steel-plate, they are constantly kept sharp. 

Fige. 6, 7, and 8, are figures of a chaff-cut- 
ting machine, which, under a variety of forms, has 
come into very general use. The original was con- 
structed by Mr James Pike, who presented one 
to the Society of Arts many years ago. It has 
received successive improvements from Messrs Cook, 
Nailer, Winlaw, Macdougal, and other implement 
makers, till it obtained the form given in Plate 
CXXXV. Fig. 6 is a front, and Fig. 7 a side ele- 
vation ; in which AAA is a cast-iron fly-wheel, with 
three curved arms, extending from its centre to the 
circumference ; and against these, 3 knives 604 are 
screwed and adjusted by wedges behind, to apply 
fairly against the end of the on D, in which the 
straw or hay is spread evenly and regularly. The 
spindle a, Fig. 7. of the wheel is supported in bear- 
ings at each end, one being screwed to the side of the 
chaff-box, and the other fred upon a post H, which 
is attached to the frame K by blocks, and secured 
to it by braces I; so that it is very firm and se- 
eure at a proper distance from the frame K. The 
axis a has a worm, or endless screw, formed upon it, 
which actuates the teeth of a wheel F, fastened upon 
the end of the spindle of the lower roller in the 
chaff-box. The upper roller is supported in a frame 
of iron ef, shewn separately in Fig. 8. This is at- 
tached to the box by centre pins at e e, and the arms 
ef, ef proceed to the branches which carry the pi- 
vots of the roller g. A bar ff unites the two sides 
of the frame; and upon this a short lever operates 
to press down the whole frame, and thus hold the 
roller down forcibly upon the straw, and press it be- 
tween it and the lower roller, so that it will be mo- 
ved forward when the rollers are turned round by 
the motion communicated to the worm-wheel of the 


lower roller. The upper roller is moved by a con- 
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trate wheel J, on the extremity of its spindle, which 


is turned round by a long upright pinion m; and this 


receives its motion by means of a similar contrate 
wheel “ from the lower roller. By this means the 
upper roller is always kept in motion, let it rise as 
high as it will, in consequence of a great feed of 
straw being introduced between the two. The short 
lever, which, as before stated, depresses the upper 
roller and frame e /, is fixed upon an axis d; on the 
end of which, a lever de is fastened, and loaded at 
pleasure by a moveable weight c, which, like a steel- 
yard, can be shifted at pleasure, to increase the pres- 


Chaff. 

Cutter 

tule 
— — 


sure upon the straw. A piece of wood h, Fig. 8, is Piatz 


attached to the iron frame ef, and pressed down 
upon the straw, just before the place where the 
knife cuts the straw. The whole is turned round by 
one man working a handle B, fastened on the end of 
the main axis; and it is stated by the inventor, that 
twenty-two bushels can be cut in an hour by this 
machine with one man. The rollers which advance 
the straw, have diagonal ribs of iron projecting from 


C XXX. 
Fig 8. 


them, as shewn at g, Fig. 8, which hold the straw . 


fast ; and the lower roller has the same. 

This machine is of small size, and being sold at a 
low price, is very generally adopted ; but the action is 
not by any means so good as that of the machine of Mr 
Salmon; and the vaca acting to advance the straw 
forwards all the time during the cut, causes a great 
friction on the back of the knives. Mr Passmore of 
Doncaster makes machines on Mr Salmon’s plan, of 
a small size, in cast iron, which are cheap and effec- 
tive: And Mr Braby of London has produced a 
i machine, which is the old chaff-box Revers 
with rollers to advance the straw; and these are 
turned round by a ratchet-wheel, which is moved 
every time the knife is raised up to make a fresh 
stroke, and thus the straw stands still during the cut. 


(J. F.) om 5 
CHAROPHYLLUM, a genus of plants of the 
class Pentandria, and order Digynia. See Botany, 


- 160. 
" CHATANTHERA, a genus.of plants of the 
class Syngenesia, and order. Polygamia Superflua. 
See Borany, p. 311. 
CHATANTHUS, a genus of plants of the class 
Diœcia, and order Triandria.. See Botany, p. 340. 
CHATODON. See Icutuyoxroey, 
CHATOSPORA, a genus of plants of the class 
Triandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 
p. 113; and R. Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. 
Holl. &c. p. 232. 
CHAGAING, a city of the Birman empire, si- 
tuated on the north bank of the Irawaddy, at the 
foot and on the side of a rugged hill, crowned with 
numerous eminences. A white-washed spiral temple 
stands on each of these summits, and produces a very 
picturesque effect. 
are manufactured here, from fine marble obtained 


from a quarry of Maengaing; and from this cause, 


as well as from the number of temples built in its 
neighbourhood, Chagaing has become a place of re- 
ligious resort. N. Lat. 21° 56“, E. Long. 96°.. 
CHAIN, See SuRVEYING. 


The images of the god Gaudma 
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siderable, and their utility renders 
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Unoer this head may very properly be ranged some 
of the most extensive and useful manufactures of this 
country. The term Chainwork is used for those 
substances, whether lineal or superficial, in which 
any kind of cordage or thread is linked together in 
the form of a chain, for any purpose of useful or 
ornamental manufacture. The variety of these is con- 
of the branches 
extensive. 
f the lineal kind, the ornamental manufacture 


ractised in this part of Great Britain, is 


dene the name of Tambouring, and now ve 
extensively 
the princi 


Jnder the superficial, every class or branch of ho- 
siery may be included, whether plain or ornamental ; 
and all the varieties of the lace manufacture, as prac- 

tised both upon the continent and in Great Britain. 
It also may be considered as including every species 
of net-work, whether of that flimsy and light kind, 
which is manufactured either in the weaving loom or 
_stocking-frame ; or the more substantial kinds, em- 
ployed in the various fisheries, for lining the sides of 
ships of war, and many other purposes. These ma- 
nufactures, being strictly little more than varieties 
of the same class, it is proposed, in the present ar- 
ticle, to give some account of them, in the following 
order. f 
Ist, Lineal chaining, or tambour work, as exe- 
cuted both by the hand and by the recently invented 
N N . N 
2d, The various leading branches of the hosiery 
or stocking manufacture. 
ns Sly n ee . net-work of various kinds, 
especially that which, by promoting and extendin 
the Beute fisheries, is o the — — 
ance to every branch of the community. 
It can hardly be expected, that, in a field so un- 
boundedly extensive, every detail should be included ; 
but if a general view of the whole, combined into 
one focus, can be effected, the object will be in a 
great degree attained. The first, then, to which at- 
tention is to be paid, is the principles and practice of 
tambour or chainwork on cloth. 


CHAP. I. 


Application of the principle of Chainwork to 
TLambouring, or the production of ornamental 
Flowers and Figures upon Cloth. 


The close and compact form which the linking 
of any kind of thread or yarn, into the form of a 
chain, assumes when tacked upon the superficies of 
the lighter fabrics of cloth, has been very successfully 
and extensively 5 to many species of ornamen- 
tal manufactures of this description. Of the origin 
of these manufactures, if any record has at all been 
preserved, it has never reached the public view ; and 


as it seems highly probable that most of them either 


originated, or were first noticed, in those recesses of 


‘the casual employment of the meanest female. 


monastic seclusion, to which it became the policy 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, during the pleni- 
tude of the papal power, to devote evena very great 
proportion of the female population of Europe, it 
was hardly to be expected that arts, which were 
deemed at least childish and nugatory by the men, 
whose chief trade was war, and whose ambition 
and interest alike were gratified by the profession 
of arms, should form objects of curiosity or attention. 
The priesthood alone, unenured, and probably but 
little inclined to exercise in their own persons 
military talents to which they were too often suf- 
ficiently anxious to prompt the laity, were almost 
the only depositories of every art, as well as ev 
science ; and their obvious policy dictated the - 
ment, more than the propagation, of every art and 
science, by the — of which either celebrity 
or wealth might be attained. If this general princi- 
le be studied with candour and patience, we shall 
— at very little loss to account ſor the almost uni- 
versal ignorance of what are termed the dark ages; 
and it is at least a matter of some curiosity to trace the 
same principle which directed the most powerful 
empires and monarchies, even so low as to regulate 
In 
the exercise of most of those manufactures which we 
have derived from our intercourse with our conti- 
nental neighbours, we have, very naturally and very 


wisely, been at more pains to adapt them to suit our 


own purposes, than to conceal their origin; and the 
original names remaining, generally serve us to trace 


their origin. 


The original frame upon which cloth. is stretched 


to undergo the operation of the hook, which forms 


the chainwork upon its surface, consists of two cir- 
cular hoops; the outer ring being coated round with 
lists of cloaks or any other soft and compressible 
substance. The cloth being stretched over the inner 
ring, the outer is applied, and the friction of the 
two gives the whole meaus of tension. These frames, 
or hoops, in their most simple form, are merely held 
between the knee and the chin of the operator, while 
working. As this is a clumsy and inconvenient pos- 
ture, the first improvement seems to have been con- 
fined to the addition of a tal, upon which the 
hoops might rest, and the female, who performed the 
1 might sit in a more easy posture while at her 
employment, or leave it with ease and security for 
the purpose of attending to any other domestic occu- 
pation. 

Such has been, and probably still is, the state of 
this art upon the continent, excepting in Switzerland, 
where it has been long a source of marketable profit, 
rather than domestic ornament. 

As an ornamental branch of what is termed /adies’ 
work, it has been long known and practised in Bri- 
tain; but its introduction, as an article of general ma- 
nufacture, is much more recent than the first prac- 
tice. The introduction of it into the western part 


of Scotland, where it is chiefly exercised, hardly ex- 
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instances, it was chiefly under,the direction of foreign- 
ers. As the art, which is very simple in its princi- 
ple, but requires a great degree of manual dexte- 
rity and practice, became more extensively used, 
means to obviate two inconveniences attending the 
tambour; or drum tent, were first employed. 
It was found convenient, where a piece of cloth 
was broad, and a pattern close and tedious, to em- 
loy a number of hands upon the same piece, in or- 
der that it might be quickly finished and brought 
to market. ence the invention of the common 
tambour frame, now universally used in those dis- 
tricts of Britain where the manufacture is practised, 
took its rise. This tent, or frame, is excessively sim- 
le, consisting merely of two parallel rollers placed 
Borizontally in a wooden standard, and furnished 
wieh ratchet wheels and catches, to preserve or aug: 
ment, when necessary, the tension of the clot 
When the cloth is F or 54 inches broad, six girls 
may be employed upen the same piece without 
impeding each other while at work, and by divi- 
ding the cloth, which is stretched between the rol- 
lers, at one time, either into equal portions, or ac- 
‘cording to the capability of the respective workers, 
it must be evident that a very powerful spirit of 
emulation will be excited, which will very far over- 
balance any disadvantage arising from delay, in any 
of them detaining the others while finishing her par- 
ticular portion. 
The operation consists in drawing the loop of 
a thread successively through the other loop, so 
long as the work is continued, and as all those 
loops would be undone im a moment, merely by 
pulling the end of the thread which has been used, 
it becomes necessary to make the end fast, either 
when a thread is exhausted, or a figure finished. 
The appearance of the chain will be found by in- 


CXXXVII. specting Fig. 5, Plate CXXXVII. 
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To apply tambouring to ornamental purposes, the 
variegation of these chains is all that is necessary ; 
but the judicious application of this to actual prac- 
tice, is the great excellence of those who are esteem- 
ed most dextrous at their business. From this the 
whole art may evidently reduce itself to two heads, 
viz. chaining, and directing the chain. The first of 
these is that property which brings the art of tam- 
bouring within the general scope of this article. 


‘The second is that particular application of chain- 


ing, which fits it for the special purpose to which 
it is to be peculiarly applied. The chaining part of 
the operation is in every particular analogous to the 
principle of the stocking manufacture, excepting that 
we may fairly consider hosiery as a e e and 
tambouring as a succession of lines, drawn in such 
directions as to constitute a superficies of that form 
which we require, and that this latter superficies 
only partially covers another, which forms the plane 
upon which it is placed, for the purpose of orna+ 
ment. f 
As an article of manufacture, considered as a source 
of national or individual wealth, the tambour manu- 
facture may be regarded in three points of vic w. 
lst, As it becomes a source of employment to the 
poor and laborious classes of the community, and 
how far either general or individual comfort may be 
promoted by the cultivation of the art; and, conse- 
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quently, how far, in a moral point of view, it may Tambour- 


have been either beneficial or injurious to society. 
Qdly, If considered merely as an article of innocent 
luxury, what proportion of the population of Britain 


may be fairly directed to it, without prejudice to 


the exercise of relative duties more important and 
indispensible ? 
It has been computed that the tambouring of 


at least 20,000 females, either wholly or partia 

Of these females, many lived in the vicinity of Glas- 
gow, the chief seat of the manufacture, and others 
were ‘scattered through almost every part of Scot- 
land, and supplied with work and money by agents 
employed by those manufactures who found it their 
interest to embark extensively in the business. Whether 
the diversion of even the occasional industry of 20,000 


muslins, when at its greatest extension, 5 ; 
ly. 


females from all the common duties of life, for the 
purpose of ornamenting a few rags, which would 


hardly bear the alkaline deterioration produced by 
half a dozen of washings, was a proper direction of 


the energies of a country, may be very fairly ques- 


tioned. Even in the most remote parts of Scotland, 
while the business was general, the effects were pre- 
judicial both to the morals and the comforts of the 
people. In Glasgow, they were to the last de 

deplorable; a tambourer of ordinary dexterity could, 
in general, earn five or six shillings a week, by con- 
stant application. By those vicissitudes of price 
which the almost constant fluctuations of the mer- 
cantile system produce, a great deal more could 
sometimes be obtained. To the labouring’ artizan, 
who could with difficulty procure the necessaries, 
and but seldom the comforts, of life, the possession 
of a few daughters became really a source of wealth; 
every thing therefore was, in most instances, sacri- 
ficed to the tambouring. At five years of age when 
it was found that a child could handle a needle, and 
perhaps earn a shilling or two in a week, every idea 
of education was instantly abandoned. A female 
child was rendered incompetent to the performance 
of any one social duty, that she might bring a shil- 
ling or two more home upon Saturday. e chil- 
dren finding their pecuniary value, soon began to 
think that the application, as well as the earning, of 
money, came immediately within their er cog- 
nizance. The consequence was natural; theft and 
prostitution followed so closely upon the heels of 
misdirected industry, that many never saw the age 
of 20 years! The picture could be much more high- 
ly coloured, but it would become nauseous and dis- 
gusting. The outline is faithfully drawn from long 
observation, and could be confirmed ä the 
untimely graves of many thousands! Were the pic- 
ture coloured, it would be unfit for human view ! 

It would be a ridiculous affectation of morality, 
which could hardly gain credit, to say, that these 
were the chief objects which directed the attention 
of the author of this article to the invention of the 
machinery, by which this direction, or mis-direction, 
of human labour might be at least in a great de- 
gree superseded. But although this might have, in 
some degree, resulted, or may still perhaps result, 


from the use of the machinery, if the demand for 


tambour work continues, the immediate stimulus, as 
in all commercial pursuits, was directed by per- 
sonal interest. By restoring a number of efficient 
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„in objects those in front. At B is a horizontal cross-rail, of Tambour- 
th tothem- which one is before and two behind. The frame in g. 


Tambour- 


to the exercise of fair indust 
8 


Parr 
CXXXVI. 
' Fig. 1. . 


promised to be of great benefit, 


(bees and to the publicin general, he might indeed have 


done some good to society. The immediate use of 
the machine, it is his present object to describe, and 
this may perhaps Lane more likely to attract the at- 
tention of his reader. 


Patent Tambour Machine. 


The first idea of this machine arose from a casual 
conversation with a gentleman, at that period exten- 
sively engaged in the muslin manufacture, and fond 
of mechanical pursuits. Some study convinced the 
inventor, that the construction of a machine, which, 
by: bringing into action a great number of needles at 
the same time, would shorten the process by manual 
labour, and might be rendered actually efficient, was 
perfectly practicable. The diversification of pattern 
seemed to constitute the whole difficulty, and the 
application of Sir Isaac Newton’s principle of two 
forces acting at right angles to each other, presented 
a facility of overcoming this obstacle, which encou- 
raged him to proceed. To apply this principle in 
the various ways which might effect his purpose, did 
not occur for a long time — and his first idea 
was confined to the construction of a machine, which 
might be put in motion by a person who should exer- 
cise his discretion in shaping the pattern, whilst he 
should be enabled to perform all the other operations 
by the pressure of his feet. It seemed more easy to 
move the cloth than the needles, and for this reason 
the cloth frame was made to shift in both directions; 
at the same time he received a suggestion, that a per- 
pendicular position might admit of many conveniences 
of which a horizontal one could not be made suscep- 
tible; and satisfied of the justice of the remark, he 
immediately adopted it. After some consideration, 
a machine was constructed under his direction, and 
afterwards a second, which he casually superintend- 
ed, being at that time engaged in other pursuits. 
After two years, he formed a connection, by which 
his whole study and time were to be devoted to the 
completion and practical application of his invention. 
Six of the machines were set to work in this way, 
after which he was sent to London by the company, 
in order to procure the patent, and comply with that 
proviso common to all patents, which requires a spe- 
cification of the invention to be enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery within thirty days of the sealing of the 
patent. At this period, the idea of rendering the 
machine automatic had barely presented itself to him, 
and co the last part of the specification 
which describes the possibility of applying mechani- 
cal power, is stated as merely pective. Upon 


his return, he extended and applied this principle so 


long as the work was under his direction. The re- 
sults of that a and what has since occur- 
red to him, will be found in the description which 
follows. 8 

In Plate CXXXVI. are represented four elevations 
of this machine, according to the latest improve- 


ments made upon it. Fig. 1. is a transverse eleva- 
tion, viewed in front, or at that part where the per- 


son who has the care and superintendance of it is 
supposed to be placed. At AAA, are three up 
right posts, being exactly one half of what are used, 
those behind corresponding in every respect with 


which the cloth is stretehed appears at C, the low- - — 


er beam and under part being concealed by the beam 
D, but correspondent’ in every particular with the 
upper part, which is visible. At E is the middle 
frame, which in that work contained 54 needles, 
each being placed at the distance of one inch asun- 
der, and designed to tambour a piece of muslin 
6-A4ths wide, one whole row being wrought at the 
same time. The cloth frame is suspended, so that 
it will move freely, and without the exertion of much 
power, either upwards or downwards; and with 
equal facility from right to left, and vice versa. To 
ensure this, the roller G is placed above ; and in or- 
der that both sides of the cloth frame may rise and 
sink equally, cords are attached to each end, which, 
after passing a sufficient number of times round the 
roller G, descend upon the opposite side, where the 
weight of the frame is nearly, but not quite, counter-- 
poised by the weights LL. 

The tension of the cloth is preserved by ratchet 
wheels and catches to either roller, recisely as in a 
common tambouring tent; and in order that it may he 
stretched laterally as well as vertically, at each side 
was a piece of iron filled with wire hooks, which took 
hold of the selvage of the cloth, and which operated 
exactly like those frames for drying cloth, used at 
bleachfields, and called by the name of stenters. In 
the double framing at the right hand, that part of 
the machinery which forms the pattern is contained, 
and this consists of four wheels fixed upon the same 
axis, which was a bar of iron one inch square. Of 
these wheels, three were 18 inches in diameter, and 
one 26 inches. The wheel nearest to the front of 
the machine is a ratchet, and merely regulates the 
motion of the others. It was customary to form two 
flowers by one revolution of the axis, use when 
the flowers were similar, every second row was re- 
versed, and when dissimilar, every alternate row was 
of the same form. In the first case, the ratchet- 
wheel formed a flower by half a revolution; in the 
second, the number of teeth corresponded to the num- 
ber of loops or stitches in the respective flowers. 
The next wheel in order communicated the horizon- 
tal motion to the frame in which the cloth was sus- 
pended ; the third wheel gave the perpendicular mo- 
tion ; and the fourth, or 55 inch wheel, gave a rota- 
tory motion to the needles upon their own axes. . 
The second and third wheels, of course, were those 
immediately employed in the formation of patterns ; 
and it may be proper in this place to give some ac- 
count of the principle by which they were fitted for 
this purpose, as it is by far the most curious and least 
understood part of the whole machinery. 

The principle upon which this motion is construet- 
ed, and which is susceptible of infinite variety, de- 

nds upon the two following corollaries to the third 
aw of motion, as given in Sir Isaac Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, and extracted from Mr Motte’s translation, 
edition 1803, pages 15, 16. 

„Cor. I. A body by two forces conjoined will de- 
scribe the diagonal of a parallelogram in the same 
time that it would describe the sides of these forces 
apart. 

re Cor. 2. And hence is explained the composition 
of any one direct force out of any two oblique forces ; 
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force into any two oblique forces ; which composition 
and resolution are abundantly confirmed from me- 
chanics,” ; 

Upon the application of this theorem, that pro- 
found and illustrious philosopher founded the first 
rational and satisfactory explanation of the causes of 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, and accounted for 
the causes by which the whole system of the universe 
is regulated ; and the recent discoveries of La Place, 
and other eminent philosophers of the French school, 
are merely extensions of the-same general law, invol- 
ving the effects produced by the gravitation of the 
planets towards each other, as well as towards the 
sun. To apply this principle to the construction of 
the tambour machine, or any other requiring exten- 
sively varied motion, it was only necessary to produce 
two direct motions, which, as being the most simple 
and efficient mode of construction, were placed at 
right angles to each other, one being in a vertical, 
and the other in a horizontal direction; and as it is 
easier to communicate motion to one body than to 
many, it was found better that the motions which 
produced a relative change of position between the 
cloth and the needles, so as to regulate the successive 
points of perforation, should be given to the former 
rather than to the latter. In the first construction of 
the machine, the motion given to the cloth frame 
was effected by two screws, one placed vertically, and 
the other horizontally. As the machine in this state 
was wrought by the operator’s hands and feet, and 
entirely under the guidance of his discretion, the 
screws were turned by his hands, by two small 
winches, so calculated, that when either winch was 
turned to the extent of a quarter or quadrant of one 
revolution, a shift of the cloth, equal to Ard part of 
an inch, was produced. This was found a proper 
length when the motion was directly given by one 
screw, either vertically or horizontally. But when 
any intermediate angle was to be formed, it required 
that the shift should be less in both screws, as the 
oblique line produced by the combined action of both 
screws was always greater than either side apart, in 
the same ratio that the hypothenuse of a right angled 
triangle exceeds that of either of the sides. hen 
the screws were judiciously turned, this operation 
suceeded very well; but as the ratio of the one to 
the other constantly varied, even the most care- 
ful operators, totally ignorant of the most simple 
elementary principles of trigonometry, were in con- 
stant danger of error; and when entrusted to women 
or boys, which considerations of economy rendered 
peculiarly desirable, it was found impossible to place 
much reliance upon the quality and regularity of the 
work. These reasons, therefore, induced the inven- 
tor seriously to endeavour to find some remedy, which, 


by fixing the motions of the machine under regular 


mechanical laws, should entirely remove both the 
blunders and inaccuracies of human agency, and this 
he was enabled to effect by removing the screws, and 
substituting the traverse wheels. When this point 
was gained, very little more was necessary to render 
the machine entirely automatic, and this, was speedily 
effected. 

In order to form a rule by which a pair of wheels 
may be formed, to produce a straight line at any 
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angle of obliquity, nothing more was necessary 
than to construct a table of trigonometrical calcula- 
tions from 1° to 89° inclusive, the measure of the 
hypothenuse being always the side given =, of an 
inch; but to execute such minute measures with ac- 
curacy, it became necessary to invent a machine for 


the regulation of those divisions. In order to effect 


this, he availed himself partly of the principle of the 


common clock-makers’ cutting engine, and partly of 
the best description which he could tind of Mr Rams- 
den’s celebrated machine for dividing astronomical 
instruments. Combining these with such variations 
as suited his particular object, he contrived a cutting 
engine, by which he was enabled to cut with consi- 
derable precision and accuracy to divisions so mi- 
nute as the 1200th part of an inch, and this was 
found quite competent for every practical purpose. 
When the cutting machine was completed, the 
given measure of 5%, was effected by turning a handle 
or winch 18 revolutions, consequently 18 became 
the constant measure of the hypothenuse ; and from 
these the vertical shift was equal to the 
lar of the triangle; the horizontal shift to the base; the 
angle of obliquity, contained between the base and 
hypothenuse, constituted the deviation from the ho- 
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rizontal line, and its complement the deviation from 


the perpendicular. If this table be geometrically ex- 
amined, it will not be found absolutely correct; but 
taken as an approximation for a practical purpose, its 
greatest deviation will not exceed 455th part of an 
inch, which was deemed sufficiently near. 

From this table a very correct practical rule was 
found for straight lines in every direction of obli- 
quity, and the curved lines were constructed in a si- 
milar manner, by supposing every curve to be the 
arc of a circle of some specified dimension. That 
none of them could be geometrically circular, will be 
obvious from the rin consideration; that being a 
succession of loop or chainwork, the tendency of the 
thread or yarn was always in a direct straight line 
when stretched, and consequently all circular curves 
were treated as inscribed polygons, the number of 
whose sides was so great, and the measure of each so 
minute, as to render the deviation from.an actual 
circle imperceptible to the eye. 

The Polygonic Tables, a few of which are annexed 
as specimens, were then calculated, to show by in- 
spection the angle which each would form with a 
horizontal straight line, and these were instantly 
found merely by referring to the tables. In order to 
apply these tables to the formation of any pattern 
required, the usual and perhaps the easiest way, was 
generally to draw the pattern upon a very enlarged 
scale. To calculate the number of loops» required 
was the next object, and this in straight lines was 
easy from actual measurement, 32 loops being always 
allowed for an inch. The curves being always sup- 
posed to be arcs of some circle, were found by the 
common analogy which the circumference of a circle 
bears to the diameter, the medium proportion as 115 
to 355 being generally used. Were more minute 
calculation necessary, elliptical, parabolic, and hyper- 
bolic curves, might have been very minutely found ; 
but it never appeared necessary in a business which 
only required a sufficient portion of accuracy to please 
the eye, to expend time upon such extreme nicety. 
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These were the general rules observed in this busi- 

ness; and the Fables, with short explanations of 

each, will be found at the conclusion of the article. 
The cloth frame being loosely suspended, and its 


motion regulated by the cylinder, above, it was fur- 


ther suspended by the centre from one end of the 
lever H, the other end of which was connected by 
means of two stout iron wires, with a piece of iron 
furnished with a small friction wheel, and acting on 
the rim of the perpendicular traverse wheel directly 
under its centre. ‘The tendency of the frame to de- 
seend, preduced a gentle pressure of the friction- 
wheel against the rim of the traverse, and according 
to its shape the frame was either lowered or raised at 
every shift of the wheel, : 

The communication between the cloth frame and 
the horizontal traverse, was effected merely by a 
small connecting bar of iron between the edge of the 
cloth frame and the wheel, the rod being placed di- 
rectly level with the centre of the wheel. The pres- 
sure against the wheel was very simply effected, mere- 
ly by tying a piece of whip cord to the frame, and 
after passing it over a pulley, suspending a small 
weight to the other extremity of the cord, A screw 
was also attached to the breast-beam, by which the 
cloth frame could be raised at pleasure, to present 
fresh cloth, by shifting a notch in the suspensary 
rod C. Thus ten or twelve rows could be wrought 
without shifting the beams upon which the cloth 
was stretched. The general motion was communi- 
cated by, a leather belt passing over the pulley at N, 
and the machine could be engaged or disengaged at 
pleasure, by means very similar to those used for 
other machinery, When a flower was finished, the 
ratchet wheel moved a small lever, which instantly 
stopped the machine, in order to prevent accidents. 
There were three treddles below, moved by wipers 
upon the cross shaft, by which all the motions were 
given. The first, Pl, served to set forward the 
needle frame, so as to produce the perforation of the 
cloth by the needles; the second, P 2, set in mo- 
tion that part of the machinery which supplied the 
needles with thread, and which is afterwards to be 
described ; and the third, P 3, moved the ratchet- 
wheel one tooth between-every perforation. These 
were the chief motions in front Af the machine. Some 
idea of those behind may be formed by inspecting 
Fig. 2. which is a view taken directly behind the 
machine. 

Of the parts here visible, those which can be seen 
in Fig. 1. are distinguished by the same letters. The 
remaining parts are as follow: At Q isa roller or 
cylinder of wood, which gives motion to the needle 
frame; it is operated upon by a chain or wire, com- 
municating with the treddle, which produces the per- 
forating motion, and returns by the gravitation of a 
weight suspended from a stud in the opposite side of 
the cylinder, as soon as the pressure is removed. At 
R appears that part of ‘be machinery which, by 
the operation of the treddle P 2, gives the rota- 
tory motion which supplies the needles with the 
yarn, and which will be better understood by refer- 
ring to Fig 2. in Plate CKXXVI. At T, Fig. 2. 
Plate CXXXVI. is a lever suspending a weight which 
elevates the ratchet R, as sohn as the pressure of the 
wiper is removed from the treddle. At S is a guide 
by which the motion of the ratchet isregulated, At 
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U is the weight which produces the returning mo- Tambour- 


tion of the needles to the front, after being supplied 
with the thread. At V, V are two studs driven or 
screwed into the roller Q, with joints, by which the 
connection is formed with the back part of the 
needle carriage, to produce its reciprocating mo- 
tion. 


ing. 


In Fig. 3. is a profile elevation of the left hand pisre 


part of the machine, or that most remote from the CXXXVI. 


traverse wheels, and contiguous to the part where Fig. 3. 


the moving power is applied. In this Figure the up- 


per part of the cloth frame appears at C, with one 
of the ratchets for distending the cloth, ‘The up- 

r roller is at G, and the Aine weights guided 
by the pulleys at C, appear at I. At O is the cen- 
tre of the shaft which carries the wipers, and at O 
the back roller, as in the preceding figures. Ata 
is a piece of iron by which is 3 au iron bar, 
which opens and shuts the barbs or hooks of the 
needles. At b is a profile of the needle carriage. 
At E is the needle frame, the form of which is now 
more apparent. At d is a screw which serves as a 
stop for the carriage, and which may be tempered 
at E 


n Fig. 4. the forms of the traverse wheels be- pig. 4, 


come more apparent; | being the rachet, 2 the ho- 
rizontal, 3 the perpendicular, and 4 the needle tra- 
verses. At 5 and 6 are the centre screws, in which 
the axis revolves. 


In Fig. 5. Plate CKXXVI. is a horizontal section pig. 5. 


of the machine immediately above the needle-frame. 
In this figure, many parts, partially or wholly con- 
cealed in the former, may be seen in their proper 
forms. The letters of reference denoting the parti- 
cular parts are preserved the same as in the former 
figures, and a short recapitulation, with such occa- 
sional remarks as may occur, will probably be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of further illustration. Let 
the frame work be supposed to be cut asunder im- 
mediately above the level of the needle frame, and 
the six posts which support and connect. the frame- 
work, will be represented by the letter A, six times 
repeated. Of this frame- work, the larger depart- 
ment at the left hand contains the general part of 
the machinery, whilst the smaller part to the right is 
exclusively appropriated for that portion which is 
peculiarly constructed for the formation of the pat- 
terns. At C appears a horizontal section of the 
cloth-frame, the top rail and upper roller being cut 
away. Immediately below the upper roller is a cross 
bar placed with its edge towards the cloth, and ano- 
ther bar exactly ce is placed below. These 
serve to keep the superficies of the cloth always at 
an equal distance from the points of the needles; as 
the diameters of the rollers are constantly varying 
by the cloth being unwound from one and rolled u 

the other. At E is the horizontal view of the needle- 
frame, consisting of two strong iron bars, placed pa- 


rallel to each other, at the distance of about four 


inches, with their edges upwards, Of these, the bar 
nearest to the front of the machine is perforated with 
small round holes at equal distances, thej centres of 
the whole being exactly in the same straight line. 
The front bar, or that nearest to the cloth, is cut 
into triangular notches, also at equal distances, and 
which serve for the second support of the needle- 
handle. The triangular form was found superior te 
4x 
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rotatory part of the motion. 
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its own gravity towards the acute angle below, 
touched both sides, and consequently left no room 
for the handle to shake, which would soon have been 
the case, by mere friction, even in the most accurate- 
ly fitted bow. Besides this, it afforded a great fa- 
cility for changing any needle which might acciden- 
tally be injured, and substituting another with little 
delay or loss of time. The bar next to E, after be- 
ing bored, had another thin bar of malleable iron 
screwed to it, through which a number of small holes 
were drilled, and tapped to receive small screws, the 
centre of each small hole corresponding, as nearly as 
possible, with that which received the extreme pivot 
of the needle handle, These screws, the heads of 
which appear nearest to E, were found of very great 
practical utility; for if any small variation took 

lace in the length of a needle when placed in the 
Fanal, it could be instantly corrected by turning 
the screw behind, either backwards or forward, as 
the case required; and thus all the points of the 
needles were preserved in the same straight line, and 
at equal distances from the cloth, notwithstanding 
any trivial inaccuracy inthe setting. Contiguous to 
the bar furthest from the cloth was a slip of brass 
cut into the form of a rack, and extending some- 
what more than the whole length of the frame. It 
was hung to the bar so as to move freely from side 
to side, and by means of a small pinion of 16 leaves 
upon each handle, communicated a rotatory motion to 
the needles upon their own axes, either from right to 
left, or vice versa. The teeth being below, neither 
them nor the pinion can be seen in Fig. 5.5; but 
the mode of operation is distinctly visible in Plate 
CXXXVIL. Fig. 1. Behind the cloth frame, at a few 
inches distance, is a cross rail or beam of wood, 
which carries all that part of the machinery which 
was appropriated to the purpose of supplying the 
needles with the thread, or asit is used to be called by 
the work people, the feeding machinery. On the 
centre of this beam, at R, was a small frame of cast 
iron, in which was the wheel work necessary for the 
The other motion was 
a reciprocating one, alternately approaching to and 
receding from the cloth, which was effected by an 
apparatus below, part only of which is visible. The 
use of both motions was as follows : 

Ist, In order to throw a loop into the hook of the 
needle, it was necessary that the thread should pass 
round the stem of the needle in the interval between 
the time when the perforation was compleated, and 
that when the needle returned after receiving the 
loop. This was performed by a separate set of brass 
needles similar to those used by weavers for the wea- 


ving of lappets, and which are described under the 


article CLOTH Manufacture. The motion of all these 
needles being entirely the same, they were driven in- 


_to a bar of hard wood at distances equal to those of 


what were termed the working needles, in the needle 
frame, so that they might correspond with each other 
respectively. Consequently a single rotatory or cir- 
cular motion communicated to this bar, gave a cor- 


responding motion to every needle which it contain- 


ed. By these means, after the perforation had taken 
place, the first motion was a circular one of the feed- 
ing needle round the working one, which lodged the 
loop upon the stem of the latter. But as it was ne- 
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cessary that the working needle should be shut by a 
slider, to prevent the barb’ from injuring the fabric of 
the cloth when returning, it was also necessary, that 
before this operation took place, the thread should 
not only be thrown round the stem, but drawn back- 
wards into the hook. This second operation was ef- 
fected by the additional apparatus below. 

A third motion was 5 necessary to insure the 
certainty of the hook always catching the loop when 
drawn back; and as the nis needle required a rota- 
tory motion on its axis, it became necessary that a cor- 
responding motion should be given to the feeding nee- 
dle, so that one should be always as nearly as possible 
in the directly opposite part of the circle to the 
other. The means by which all these different 
motions were effected, will be best understood by 
describing the particular construction of the ma- 
chinery behind; and this is more clearly represented in 
Figure 6. than in any other part of the Plate. The 
frame which contains all this part of the machinery, 
is represented at the Jetters AB, and a small addi- 


tional frame is placed behind at P, for a certain por- 


tion of the wheels. The whole of this frame is to 
be fixed firmly upon the centre of the cross-rail be- 
hind, and at right angles to the rail, so that the 
oblique point O may project towards the back part 
of the cloth, at a few inches distance. The oblique 
projecting part of the spindle, or axis at O, is de- 
signed to answer the purpose of any common revol- 
ving crank, by moving round a given point, and car- 
rying with it the bar in which t 
driven; and this motion is very simply effected by 
the perpendicular rack D working into the wheel C, 
which is loose upon the axis. The rack D is fixed 
to an upright or vertical rod of polished iron, slidin 
freely in two guides fixed to the rail or beam . 
carries the whole apparatus. The lower part of this 
polished rod is ai by the middle treddle, so that 
when the treddle is forced down by the wiper, the 
rack descending gives rather more than a full revolu- 
tion to the wheel C. Attached to this wheel is a 
circle of brass E, larger in diameter than the wheel 
C, and furnished with a spring catch G, which rests 
in the wheel F, which is a ratchet. This, when C 
is pulled down the spring G, acting upon the ratchet 
F, which is fast upon its axis, carries it round, and as 
the spring does not work in the contrary direction, 
the rack returns for the next stroke, without bringing 
back the spindle; which would undo what had been 
done. Thus the whole revolution of the spindle is 
uniformly one way without returning. This is all 
that is necessary for the rotatory motion. 

That motion, by which the feeding needle is al- 
ways placed in the opposite part of the circle to the 
working needle, is effected as follows, by the wheels 
in the small frame behind. On the extremity of the 
spindle is fixed the pinion I, which revolves along with 
it, giving motion to the wheel with which it is con- 
nected, and which is loose upon its axis. To this 


wheel is fixed the ratchet K, containing only two 
‘notches which bisect the wheel, one being at each 
extremity of its diameter. The spring catch 1 pres- 


sing on the circumference of the wheel, catches each 
of these notches in succession; the effect of which 
will be immediately seen. The wheel L is fast upon 
the axis, and is wrought by the rack M, which is 
screwed to a cross bar deriving its motion from the 
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the large spindle the 
‘at H carries a small band passing two or three 
times round it, and from each end of which is sus- 
sown a weight. That represented at N is much 
vier than the one suspended from the opposite 
side, as its intention is to pull in a direction contrary 
to that of the impelling power. This excess of 
weight must be sufficient to pull back the band by 


friction, after the pulley has been stopped by the 


ring-catch 1 laying hold of one of the notches in 
the ratchet K. The effect of this apparatus is as 
follows, When the main spindle O has performed a 
‘revolution, or somewhat more, by the descent of the 
rack D, any excess is instantly cured by the joint 
operation of the balance-weight N, and the friction of 

rack D in reascending ; and the position of the 
tooth in the ratchet K becomes the stop by which the 
relative positions of the feeding and working needles 
are preserved. Merely for the sake of conveniency, 
the calculation between the front rack for the needles 
and the back rack for moving the regulator K, was 
taken as two to one. Both ** their motion from 
the inverted levers KK, (Fig. I.) i; and hence the 
range of one will always be proportional to that of 
the other. When the inverted levers are shifted either 
way, the needles before, and the regulating ratchet 
behind, change positions by the same power, and at 
the same instant. The perpendicular rack gives al- 
ways more than a full revolution to the feeding crank, 
but the excess is instantly corrected by the action of 
the counterpoise N, and thus the relative position of 
the two frames is uniformly and correctly preserved. 
When the motion of shift is in the contrary direction, 
the spindle O is carried with the rest of the appara- 
tus, to which the moving wheel C, being loose, pre- 
sents no obstruction. 

Of the operation of that part which produces 
the second, or reciprocating motion of the feed- 
ing-bar, the most correct idea will be formed by 
referring to Figures 3. and 4. In Fig. 3, a pro- 
ſile elevation of it is given, in which almost every 
part may be distinctly seen. Let A represent a 

cross section of the beam which carries the whole 
feeding apparatus. From this beam descends two 
projecting arms ; one of which appears at B, and the 
other is in every respect similar. Their horizontal 
appearance appears behind R, in Fig. 4. Between 
cheve arms is a cross shaft, placed so as to vibrate 
freely in the centres; and at each end the perpendi- 
cular arms are joined by the cross shaft, the arms be- 
ing fast upon the shaft. From the middle of the 
shaft, the lever E projects at right a to the 
arms, and at the extremity is fixed a weight, in order 
to give it a tendency to descend; by which descent 
the icular arms are impelled forward towards 
the cloth. From the upper part of the perpendicu- 
lar arms, a connection is formed with the back part 
of the feeding bar, by means of two wires, with a 
hook or eye-joint at each end, to prevent them from 
impeding the circular motion of the bar, When the 
lever E is at liberty, the weight descends, and the 
feeders spring forward close to the cloth. When the 
perpendicular shaft which carries the rack of the feed- 
ing machinery 8 Plate CKXXVI. Fig. 6.) re- 
ascends, a jointed catch, represented at F, catches the 
projecting arm E, lifts it up, and produces the retro- 
~ grade motion of the feeding needles, in order to pull the 
3 N 


threads close into the barbs of the working needles. 
When the working needles are shut, and leaving the 
cloth, a small hammer, fixed to the back wooden 
roller, by striking a crank, forces back the catch; 
and the projecting arm E descending, brings the 
feeding needles again close to the cloth. Thus the 
reciprocating motion is communicated to the feedin 
bar. The form of the crank at O is useful for this 
motion, because it tends, when the bar recedes, to 
bring back the threads much more fully into the 
barbs of the working needles, than a rectangular 
crank, where much of the obliquity would still be 
preserved, could effect. In the first experiments, 
cranks of the common kind, and similar in appear- 
ance to what is represented by the lower dotted 
lines, were employed, and afterwards abandoned for 
this special reason, and after their inefficiency had 
become apparent from actual experience. 

The chief parts of this complicated machine being 
now described, at a length as great as the limits of 
our work can admit, and perhaps tiresome to some 
readers, the mechanical description shall be conclu- 
ded with some remarks upon that part of the ma- 
chine, which is, of all others, that which requires the 
greatest portion of attention, and upon the accuracy 
of which the chief, if not the only difficulty, in ac- 
tual practice was found. This lies in the construc- 
tion of the needle, and apparatus belonging to it; 
and what illustration can be given by representation, 
without a great multiplication .of figures, will be 
found in Figure 2. 

The tambouring bears so strong an analogy to the 
stocking manufacture in the chaining, that at first 
the experiments were made with es in every re- 
spect similar to those of the stocking frame, that is 
to say, with bent pieces of iron-wire, shut by the 
pressure of an iron bar, and re-opened by their own 
spring or elasticity. A very few trials proved this 
to be inapplicable to tambouring, for three reasons: 
The first of these was, that, 2 bending the wire, 
the flexure, which really formed the point of the 
needle, was too blunt to perforate the ok without 
risk of injury to the fabric; and the metal was too 
weak to bear sharpening after the flexure was made. 
The second was, that the pressure of the bar which 
shut the barbs, also made the stems yield very con- 
siderably, and this was apt to injure the cloth. The 
third reason was, that, in order to present the barbs 
to the action of the pressing bar, the needles requi- 
red constantly to be brought back from the posi- 
tion necessary for the pattern, to one where the 
barbs would be vertically over the stems. In order 
to remove all these objections, a principle was adopt- 
ed, by which all those objections were removed. The 
hook, or needle, was manufactured from solid wire. 
The barb was made very short, like that represented 
in the figure. The closing of the barb was effected 
by a small slider belonging to each needle, and the 
pressing bar entirely removed. The barb of the 
needle was cut like those of common fishing hooks ; 
and, like them, the needles were made from steel 
Wire, so as to be susceptible of tempering. This af- 
forded a facility of sharpening the points, as much 
as those of sewing needles, and removed the other 
objections, as they could now be opened and shut 
in any position, In this improved state, their 
appearance will be found very much such as in 
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and is still in use. 


chape which the figure represents in profile. 


‘actly, and slide freely upon it. 


needle frame, the rack by which the handles are 
made to revolve, and all the apparatus for opening 
and shutting the needles. The point and barb of 
the needle appear at a; and the slider, which is par- 
tially sunk in a groove, sunk longitudinally in the 
stem of the needle, is at ö. The slider is merely a 
piece of pointed wire, which has also a longitudinal 
groove, and is pointed pretty sharp. The slider was 
at first fixed to a piece of flat brass, with waxed 


silk, as fishing hooks are tied; but the silk being of- 


ten cut, by friction and other causes, it was found 
better to cast a socket of tin round them, of the 
Ate 
is a socket of ‘brass, bored so as to fit the handle ex- 
The upper part of 
this socket beiig flattened, to. receive the tin into 
which the slider is cast, they were screwed together; 
a slot being cast in the tin to allow it to slide a little 
backward or forward, for the purpose of fitting the 


tin, so that the points of the slider and needle might - 


eorrespond when shut. At F is a section of a cast- 
iron bar extending across the machine, being the 
same as is represented in Fig. 1. Plate CXXXVI. at 
E. By the oscillatory movement of this bar, the 
sockets slide backward and forward on the handles, 


‘to open and shut the needles, each socket. being 


grooved to admit a notch of the bar. The handle 
is at g, the pinion at h, and a profile of the rack at i. 

These are the principal mechanical parts of the 
machine, which has been found to answer very well, 
Its chief defect is its complexity, 
and the fanciful nature of the work for which it is 
employed. For this reason, the reader will perhaps 
pardon the lengthening of the article a little, for the 


purpose of considering its practical economy, in point 


of expence, produce, and return, especially as those 


‘remarks are accompanied by a description of another 


machine, since invented, by the writer of this article, 
the expence of which will not exceed one-tenth part 
of that of the present, and whose product must be 
vastly greater. It is also so different in its principle, 
as to invade no one particular upon which the for- 
mer patent rests. for its validity. Mechanical de- 


* scriptions, in eee also so very seldom embrace con- 


siderations of economy, or mercantile calculation of 
any kind, as often to be dangerous, instead of pro- 
ving really useful. 5 


Economy of this Invention. 


It has been very generally and very justly remark. 
ed, that of the numerous speculators and projectors 
in mechanical inventions, very few, if almost any, de- 


rive benefit or emolument either from their genius or 


their labour; but that those who succeed them very 
frequently do. The causes of this phenomenon are 
of the first importance, to beth the man of science, 
who devotes his time, his labour, and generally the 


most valuable part of his life to pursuits of this | 
kind, and also to the capitalist, who, allured by the 


prospect of exorbitant profit, after expending large 
sums in untried speculations, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred finds his golden dream suddenly interrupt- 
ed, and heavy loss the consequence of embarking in 


the dark, with no other: guides to direct his course, 


but cupidity and credulity. The experience of this in- 
vention affords a very fair, and, if properly considered, 
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a very salutary, lesspn to both these descriptions of 
people ; and the author of this article does not know 
how he can discharge a more important, or more 
useful duty, than to present to others the results of 
long and dearly purchased experience. In the ex- 
pectations of profit to be derived from every new in- 
vention, it is necessary, in the first instance, to exa- 
mine, with as much accuracy as the nature of the bu- 
siness will admit, : 
1st, What is likely to prove the reduction of la- 
bour, and, consequently, of expence attending. the 
improvement, supposing itto be completely successful. 
2d, Of what nature is the business, and what pros- 
pect does it present of employment, extension, and 


‘permanence. 


3d, Under the peculiar circumstances. of the case, 
what capital will it require, both to overcome the 
constant impediments attending new experiments; to 


mature the invention; and, finally, to establish the 


business upon such a scale of magnitude, as will ul- 


timately remunerate the adventurers. 


* 


Ta 
ing. 


Respecting che first of these poiuts, the prospects 


attending the completion of this discovery were suffi- 
ciently alluring. The tambouring business had been 
established in Scotland for upwards of twenty years, 
and it might have been very safely assumed, that 
from twenty to thirty thousand people were either 
constantly or occasionally employed in it. During 
all this period, although, in common with every 
other branch of the muslin manufacture, it had un- 
dergone occasional vicissitudes, still, after every stag- 
nation, it had constantly revived, and become e nally 
or more flourishing than ever. Consequently, it 

seemed sufficiently rational to assume, that it had be- 

come a permanently established trade in the coun- 
try ; which, although subject to the vicissitudes com- 

mon to all trades; and especially to those whose basis. 


is rather founded on luxury than actual necessity, 


resented every prospect of holding a certain place 
in the general mass of manufactures at all times. It 
seemed further warrantable to conclude, that every 
improvement, which, by diminishing labour, must ul- 
timately lower the price of the commodity produced, 
would contribute to its further extension, by bring- 


ing it within the reach of the most numerous class of 


the community, who were withheld, not by want of 


desire, but by want of wealth, from obtaining it. 


The monopoly attending the possession of the ex- 


- clusive right of manufacture, also held out the most 


flattering temptation to the possessors, by affording 
a prospect of bringing the whole trade almost under 
their immediate controul. Such prospects might ver 

naturally be supposed to operate powerfully, both 
upon the inventor, and those who embarked with 
him in the speéulation; and, indeed, it would have 


required a more than ordinary share of moderation, 


not to have been sanguine in the anticipation of sue- 


Ces. ; 


Respecting the capital necessary, it was more difſi- 
cult to form any precise or definite idea. Much 
must depend on the scale of magnitude upon which 
the business was to be conducted, and how soon its 


- returns would be sufficient, to furnish the means of 


its own extension, as far as prudence would warrant. 
When the business was begun, the first difficulty 


which presented itself, was the most proper means. 
of providing the requisite machinery. At this time 


ae 
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til secured, and to furnish the means of exe- 
cuting, with facility and dispatch, such improvements 
as must be constantly suggesting themselves in an in- 
fant undertaking. . 

The number of mechanics, and the tools and ma- 
terials necessary for their work, required a very great 
expenditure before any return could be expected; 
cand with the difficulties attendant on first experiments, 
it was upwards of twelve months before eight ma- 
‘chines were completed. When the machines were 
‘set to work, almost the whole depended upon keep- 
ving the needles in a proper working state; and from 
the similarity of their construction, men bred to the 
‘stocking manufacture, were deemed the fittest for 
this purpose. But in order to induce these men to 
abandon the profession to which they had been bred, 
it was necessary, in the first instance, to hold out at 
least some stimulus of advantage; consequently the 
wages were high, de about seventeen or eigh- 
teen shillings weekly. With the disadvantages of a 
new business, and the impossibility of at once paying 
wages proportional to the quantity of work, this 
large sum in a great measure counteracted the dimi- 
nution of price produced by the quantity wrought 
by the machine, and the work was not very greatly 
pcan than that done in the ordinary way. In or- 
der to get rid of this, which in a great degree coun- 
teracted the saving, it was proposed to employ boys, 
who might be procured for five or six shillings a-week, 


and merely keep one or two men as superintendants. 


The reduction of price naw became much greater, 
and the business afforded a much fairer prospect of 
success; but as the formation of the pattern was still 
entirely at the discretion of the worker, it was found 
almost impracticable to get giddy children to pay 
proper attention to the quality of the work. Con- 
scious that if these defects were not remedied, the 
improvement must be still inefficient, the inventor set 
himself to contrive some means by which the pattern 
might be subjected to regular mechanical laws, in- 
stead of discretionary operations, upon the accuracy 
of which certain reliance could not be placed, and had 
proceeded to a certain extent with his improvements, 
when he was dispatched to London to procure the pa- 
tent, and execute the specification. Upon his return, 
the improvements were completed, and he now indul- 
ged the flattering hope that he had at length matu- 
red his invention. The other partners, entering into 
his views, purchased the lease of a large house, with 
a steam engine, and removed the work to the new si- 
tuation. Two machines were immediately set to 
work, and besides great improvement in the work, 
the average quantity was more than tripled. . 

When these machines were set to work, boys were 
still employed to attend them; but this again pro- 
duced an inconvenieney of another kind :—their pa- 
rents only kept them employed whilst it suited their 
own colivenieucy ; and whenever it appeared. advise- 
able to place them as apprentices to any regular bu- 

_ Siness, they were suddenly withdrawn, frequently 
without notice, and the machines left vacant, until a 
substitute could be found and instructed. These 

x an Suggested the idea that young women, not 

nder sixteen years of age, might be more beneficial. 


_ ployment. 


occurred which made him 


and at the same time so low as to yield 4 pro- 
fit upon their work. By these means, and some im- 
ee on the machinery, the work was gradual- 
brought to the state in which the inventor left it. 
At this period, the following statement, taken from 
an average of three months, will shew its actual state. 
The 8 upon the eloth, it has been already ob- 
served, were at an inch distance, and the rows placed 
in the bosom of each other, so as to form diamonds, 
When the diamonds were truly formed, there were 
72 rows in the yard, and this was most commonl 
the case, although sometimes the rows were a lit 
more sparse. Hence the number of flowers upon a 
yard in length were 3888, and in a piece of 10 ber 
38,880. But as a small excess of measure is 5 
allowed, in general, it might be assumed, that 
flowers upon a yard were 4000, and upon a piece 
40,000. Th. number of loops or stitches in a flower 
also varied according to the pattern, but the average 
might be fairly taken at 30 to each. According to 
the common rate of paying work of this kind by the 
common manual process, the price might have been 
pretty fairly estimated at two shillings and sixpence 
per yard, or twenty-five shillings per piece. ‘These 
prices, indeed, are liable to almost constant fluctua- 
tion, according to the quantity in the market, and 
the demand for them. Sometimes three shillings, or 
even three shillings and sixpence were given, at other 
times they might perhaps be obtained, for a short 
time, at two shillings, or two and three pence; but 
the price quoted may be considered as a low average 
for good work. When wrought by the machine, 
the price was fixed at nine pence per yard, but in or- 


der to stimulate the workers to every possible exer- 


tion, when the quantity exceeded 15 yards per week, 
one penny additional pér yard was allowed as a pri- 
mium, and when more than 18 yards were done, two 
pence per yard was allowed. The effects of this 
system soon became apparent. Ten yards per week 
were at first thought to bea great quantity, but in 
less than three months, the mimimum (accidents ex- 
cepted) was 14 yards, and the maximum 22 yards. 
The average of the whole might be taken at 15 yards, 
or 60,000 flowers per week. The lowest quantity, 
compared with very constant exertion in the common 
way, was in the ratio of about 16 to 1, and in or- 
dinary cases nearly 24 to 1. 
fore enabled one person to do the work of 24. It 
will appear from this, that the rate of wages had 
risen very highs and far above that of any other em- 

ut as this had in a very short time 
arisen from the great improvement of the business, 
and as the inventor considered the good faith of the 
company pledged at least for some time, he prevailed 
upon them to continue the prices without reduction, 
80 long as he continued to manage the work, which 
was only a few mouths. What has been the rate 
either of work, quality, or wages since that time, he 
cannot say, for from this period he seldom visited the 
work, and a few months afterwards, circumstances 
lve to visit it no more. 
Siuce then he has never seen it. From these premises 
the following practical conclusion may perhaps be 
fairly drawn; that where a constant demand exists. 


Every machine there- 


Tembour- the patent had not been taken, and it became neces- ly employed, as the wages might be safely paid fully Tambour- 
A ing. therefore, that a mechanical establishment should as high as could be earned by any other employment, . 
ia 2 rovided, both in order to preserve the secret un- 9 


for a manufacture, a reduction of the price of labour 
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tain source, either of emolument to the adventurers, 
or of saving to the consumers. If the demand be 
such, that the former sale prices can be altogether or 
nearly maintained, while the expense of manufacture 
is greately reduced, the emolument must accrue to 
the speculators. But if from competition, either of 
the same or similar manufactures, the sale prices are 
greatly reduced, the speculator may barely receive a 
competent profit, or may sustain an absolute loss, 
whilst the consumers derive the whole benefit of the 
discovery, by a corresponding reduction of price. 
A third and middle case probably comes nearer to 
the actual state of this and many other inventions, 
than either of the preceding. ‘Taken in one pomt 
of view, an immense saving may be apparent ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the manufacture may be so in- 
volved in contingent expences, and may require so 
great an extension of capital, as entirely to consume 
its profits, and leave an ultimate loss. In this case, 
an establishment was set on foot to occupy 60 of 
these machines, but only 12 were set to work. The 
rent, the millwork, and the engine, were all upon the 
full scale, while the productive part of the machinery 
was limited to one-fifth part. Against this, how- 
ever, it is at least matter of serious reflection to con- 
sider, how far it might have been prudent to embark 
a sum sufficient to employ the whole establishment 
in the manufacture of a mere article of fancy, subject 
to every vicissitude of caprice and fashion. Upon 
the whole, it seems plain, that the business was either 
carried by much too far, or not far enough. The 
expence was incurred, a large capital sunk, and both 
fortitude and exertion were necessary to require what 
had been risked. A sudden stop of every necessary 
effort at the most critical moment was certain ruin, 
and that was the policy unfortunately followed. 
Upon the whole, experience has very clearly evin- 
ced, that large sums cannot be prudently expended 
upon machinery calculated for articles of mere fa- 
shion, and that the exercise of mechanical genius 
will always be better directed to provide for the ac- 
tual wants and conveniences, than to gratify the 
whims and caprices of mankind. Ina refined state 
of society, ornamental arts must always exist ; but 
the establishments for producing these ought ever 
to be calculated to meet those a stagnations 
of demand, to which they are peculiarly exposed. 
The power required to drive this machine being very 


“small, and even that capable of great reduction, by 


judicious alteration, an expensive establishment of 
mill work, moved by power, is not by any means 
inherently necessary for the business. The regu- 
larity of motion, produced by machinery, is indeed 
desirable ; but the attendant expence is more than 
equivalent to any advantage gained by its use. It 
is desirable that one simple rotatory motion should 
direct the whole, but this might be easily given 
by the attendant’s hand, in a way entirely similar 
to what is practised in the incle loom. The needle 
frame is a very expensive part of the apparatus, aud 
this, as well as the whole concomitant machmery, 
may be easily dispensed with. The pattern wheels, 
instead of being 18 inches in ,diameter, might be 
reduced to six inches with equal efficiency; and a 


pattern might be carried to any extent by construct- 


ing them as spirals. It is also very practicable to 
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make common sewing needles answer the purpose of 
the e ment and those may be purchased for 3d. 
per hundred, whereas the former with the sliders, 


&c. cost upwards of 10 shillings. The quantity of 


work, upon a plan of this kind, might even be great · 
ly increased, by working two, four, or six rows at 
once ; and, at the same time, a machine might be 
constructed, by simplifying all its parts, certainly 
for not more than L.8 or L.10, and probably for 
much less. In such a state as this, the trade — 
easily revert to its natural and legitimate channel; 
for the expence being but small, the machines would 
soon become the property of those who wrought 
with them. They might be made to occupy so 
little room, as to be placed easily in an ordinary 
sized dwelling-house, and the connection between 
the employers and the employed might be rendered 
exactly similar to that which at present subsists in 
the weaving, stocking-weaving, and other branches 


of manufacture. The pattern wheels alone ought to 


be the manufacturer’s property, and these might be 
delivered with the 
were finished, like the wheels used in lappet weaving. 
A sketch of the general principles of a machine of 
this kind, which embraces no one part of the patent 


granted for the former, will be found in Plate 


CXXXVII. 
In this Plate, Fig. 6. represents a profile elevation 
of the machine, in every part of which the most ri- 
gid attention has been paid to simplicity and cheap- 
ness of construction. he frame work, which ex- 
tends from the floor to the ceiling, consists merely 
of two upright posts of flat plank, represented at A, 
the dimensions of which may be four inches by one, 
These posts, one of which only is visible, being firm- 
ly secured at top and bottom, a single cross rail will 
be sufficient to connect them, and may be of dimen- 
sions similar to the posts, and placed upon edge. In 
Fig. 6. it is not visible, but appears distinctly at N, 
in Fig. 7. The top of the posts may be bolted to a 
cross piece of wood at B, nailed to the joists above. 
The cloth frame of this machine appears at HH, 
and from the curvature of its shape, the sides may be 
very conveniently made of cast iron, and the cross 
connections of well-seasoned wood. Of these cross 


connections, the two of principal importance are the 


triangular pieces at KK; for the top rail at H is 
merely tial for the two suspensary cords, and if these 
were attached to the sides, both it and the bottom 
rail might probably be omitted, without any practi- 
cal inconveniency. At I, I, are the two rollers for 
stretching the cloth, which may be made like those 
of any common tambour frame. In this machine the 
erforators are placed behind the cloth, upon the 
rame D. They may be made like common sewing 
needles, excepting that the eye being in the point, 
that end ought to be sharpened in finishing them, 
instead of being blunted to resist the thimble, as in 
the ordinary way. The other end may be filed into 
a triangular shape like a glover’s needle, and is to 
be fixed in a socket of tin like a stocking frame 
needle. ‘This is effected by placing the needle in 
a mould, and pouring in the tin while in a state 
of fusion. The shape, both of the needle and the 
socket, may be accurately seen in Figure 8, together 
with a section of the bar upon which it is placed, 


and the means of securing it bya bolt and nut, so 
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that any needle, if broken, inj _or worn out, ma 

be changed at pleasure The whip, or yam, is =r 
ced upon a hollow tin cylinder, as in the ma- 
chine, and every thread passes through the eye of the 
corresponding perforator, The motion given to the 

erforators is exactly the converse of that in the for- 
mer machine ; for here the perforation is from be- 
hind, and the reciprocating motion may either be 
given by wipers, or by two small cranks upon the 
ends of the shaft G, which is turned by the ope- 
rator’s hand. The form of the shaft appears in 
Figure 9. In the front of the cloth is a cross rail, 
to which is attached a frame carrying a number of 
perpendicular needles, one being correspondent to 
each perforator, When the perforators are brought 
forward, these needles, by the rising of the frame, 

ass between the perforator and the Kan and thus 
orm aloop, which remains until the perforators are 
withdrawn and return again, and so on. The proper 
1 9 of this motion is the chief matter of nicety 
and difficulty in the machine. Copious remarks upon 
its nature, and the means of effecting it with accu- 
racy, shall therefore be given in the proper place; as 
upon this rests the only difficulty of which this ma- 
chine appears to be susceptible, and, at the same 
time, it 1s of such importance that this motion should 
be executed truly and steadily, that without that 
being accomplished all the rest would be nugatory 
and illusive. The pattern motion is, in this machine, 
to be given by two spiral worms, which may be six 
inches in diameter, or even less if desirable. These 
are represented in Figure 10, and some descrip- 
tion of them may be necessary. They so far re- 
semble in 5 25885 the transverse wheels of the for- 
mer machine, that the ſigure of the pattern depends 
solely upon the form into which their rims are cut, 
and this depends upon the principles of calculation 
already described. Were a motion introduced to 
shift the contact of the frames at the end of each re- 
volution, any number of wheels contiguous to each 
other, upon the same axis, would answer entirel 
the same purpote ; but forming them as spirals will 
do equally well, and save some additional machinery. 
In order to avoid the errors to which the ratchet 
was sometimes liable, on account of the inertia, it is 
proposed to substitute in this machine an oblique 
wheel, with what is generally termed by mechanics a 
double threaded endless screw. This being turned 
; ry shift, the whole shifts 
will be made with a precision, which may in every 
instance be relied upon. 

For the purpose of allowing the cutter to come 
fairly in contact with every p pers of the circumference 
of tl e the pattern is cutting, 
it will be proper to construct them in pieces equal to 
one revolution of the spiral, and these pieces may be 
removed while cutting, and when the cutting is 
finished, all may be placed on the axis, and se- 
cured by screws, or any other sufficient fixture. In 
order to allow the friction wheels, which are in 
contact with the rims of the spiral, to traverse free- 
ly along, some such contrivance as that represent- 
ed in Figure 10, may be adopted, To the lower 
extremity of each lever may be fixed a small bow or 
brace of iron, at right an les to the lever, and se- 


cured by a screw at D. Two cross shafts, one im- 
mediatel lately above the other, may be fitted to slide 


no be proper to extend our views to t 
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freely in the brace ſrom side to side. To each of 
these a small friction wheel may be fitted, with a 
groove in the rim, to lay hold upon the circumference 
of each spiral. When the spirals revolve, the fric- 
tion wheels, by the action of the hollow grooves, 
will be drawn laterally along them from F towards 
E; and when they have completed their course, they 
may be drawn back by a weight or spring, whea- 
ever the groove in the friction wheel is removed from 
the circumference of the spiral. The perpendicular 
motion of the cloth frame will be very ap t in 
the elevation, Fig. 2.; for the action of spiral 
upon the lever L will produce it, by means of the 
cords OO, passing over the pullies in the cross rail 
N. If these cords are double, and joined in the 
middle by the slip-knot used by weavers for the cor- 
dage of looms, the frame may be tempered to re- 
move any inaccuracy arising from stretching, with 
great promptitude and facilit 80 The horizontal mo- 
tion may be given to the cloth frame by a direct con- 
nection with the other spiral, as in the former machine. 

This will perhaps be the most simple and effica- 
cious mode of giving the traverse motion, where a 
single row of perforators only is to be used; but as 
it may be desirable to increase the quantity of work 

y using different rows of perforators at the same 
time, and as no Hla set So objection presents it- 
self against this amplification of principle, it may 


augmenting the scope of the machine, premising that 
the ratio of increment can never be so well ascertain- 
ed or productive of actual benefit, as by practical 
experience. If, in the first instance, we propose 
to double the number of our perforators, so as 
to work two rows of figures similar, but invert- 
ed, we may adopt the machinery. represented in 
Figure 11, with rational hopes of complete suc- 
cess. But here it will be evident, that from the very 
nature of our object, we must abandon the plan of 
giving the lateral or horizontal shift to the cloth, 
and communicate it to the perforators, as they must 
now work in inverted directions. It will also be ne- 
cessary that the vertical needles, which secure the 
loops in front, must move along with the perforators, 
an that this must be done with great accuracy. In 
this case, therefore, the vertical motion may still be 
given to the cloth, but the lateral one must be com- 
municated to the perforators. In Fig. 11. if a motion 
is given to the frame AB, by the action of a spiral 
traverse upon the lever A, the frame CD will ope- 
rate constantly in an inverted direction, by means of 
the pulley and band at G. The upper frame being 
acted upon by the traverse, is kept bars 2 upon it 
by the operation of the weight F, and the lower 
frame works in constant opposition to it by that of 
the minor weight E, which preserves the tension of 
the connecting band at G. If four frames be want- 
ed, the plan in Fig. 12. will effect it. The motion of 
the middle frames 2 and 3, is exactly as before, and 
the motion is continued to the upper and lower frames 
by the cross clasps at H and I. A profile of these 
clasps is given in the small Figure 13. In using an ap- 
paratus so extensive as this, it will be necessary to 
devise means, either by hinges or otherwise, for 
speedily removing and replacing the upper frames, 
so that all may be accessible for the purposes of re- 
pair or regulation, without loss of time. 
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It will now be proper to advert to the means of 


preserving the relative position of the vertical needles 
in front to the perforators, and for this reference 


: may be made to Fig. 14. Let the cross rail in front 


of the cloth, which is to support the needles, which 
retain the loops, be constructed with a groove near- 
est to the cloth, into which a small wedge may be 
driven for each needle, as represented at A. Let 
the needle be cast intoa socket of tin, of the form re- 
presented at B, and a small weight be attached to 
the oblique tail at C. In the side of this needle let 
a groove be punched, like that of a common stocking 
needle. As B must also be a socket upon which the 
tin may vibrate freely from side to side, and the gra- 
vity of the oblique weight at C will give the point a 
constant tendency to incline towards the left hand. 
The point rising through a groove in the frame at O, 
its position may be regulated with the utmost preci- 
sion, by tempering the wedge at A, and thus it will 
be made to fit the perforator with very great nicety. 
The rising of this needle between the perforator and 
thread, will thus seize every loop; and the next con- 
sideration is to open these loops, so that the perfor- 
ator may pass fairly through them at next perfora- 
tion, without danger of missing. This, it is presumed, 
may easily be effected with great safety, and little 
danger of eee by the following addition to the ap- 
paratus. ‘Upon the same centre at B, let there be 
a second needle, shorter than the former, and also fite 
ted with an oblique tail to incline its point towards 
the left.. The point of this short needle D, resting 
in the groove of the longer needle O. both will rise 
as one point, and any slight motion to distend them 
after being raised, will open aloop through which 
the perforator may pass with the utmost security at 
the next perforation. N N 
From this general description the ground work of 
a machine may be obtained, which, embracing all the 
advantages, and extending the operations of the tam- 
bouring machine, avoids its most material defects, 
complexity and expence. The outlines, rather than 
a full detail, are given, not from any motive of con- 
cealment, but of caution, to represent it merely as 


what it really is, viz. an untried invention. Wipers 


Fig, 16, 16 of the forms of Figs. 15, 16, and 17, will give all 
17, 


the remaining motions, if fixed on the revolving shaft 
driven by the operator’s hand. 

The following table is precisely similar to that em- 
ployed in the tambour work, and will serve as a rule 
for cutting either wheels or spirals, so as to produce 
every angle of obliquity which can be required in 
any pattern, however comprehensive or varied. 


Proportional Trigonometrical Table, shewing the Ratio 
which the Hypothenuse of any Right Angled Tri- 
angle bears to the Base and Perpendicular respec- 
tively, the Measure of the Hypothenuse being uni- 
formly =18. 


Angle. Base. aro | Angle. | Base. 9 , 
1° | 18 0 6° | 18 2 
2 118 0 7 18 2 
3 | 18 1 8 | 18 3 
4 18 1 9 17.5 3 
5 118 2 10 | 17.5 3 
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Angle. Base. ee Angle. Base. 3 
11°. 17.5| 4 29° 16 8.5 
12 17.33 4 [ 30 16% 
13 17.5 4 31 15.5 9 
14 17.3 4.5 32 15 9.5 
15 WRG LBs 33 15 9.5 
16 17.5 5 34 12 9.5 
17 17 5 35 15.5 9.5 
18 17 5.536 13.5 10 
19 17 33 15.5 10 he 
20 17 6 38 14.35 10.5 
2117 6.5 39 14.5 10.5 
22 16.5 7 40 14 11 
23 16.5 8 41 14 11 
24 16.5 8 42 14 11.5 
25 16.5 8 43 13.5 12 
26 16 8 4 13.5 12.5 
27 16 8 
28 16 8.3 45 13 13 
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Manufacture of Hosiery. 


As the tambouring manufacture is produced by Manufe~ 


Work. 


successious of lineal chaining in various directions, the ture of 


more extensive and useful branch of hosiery or stock- 
ings, may be regarded merely as the extension of the 
same to the formation of superficies. In the work- 
ing of plain hosiery, the loops of the chain are pre- 
cisely the same as in the tambouring.; and the most 
simple, although tedious, way of producing this, is 
by means of four small wires directed by the manual 
operations of women, or what is usually termed Ant 
ting. The great time employed in this operation, 
however, has brought it much into disuse, in all 
those districts Where, from the extension of manu- 
factures, female labour has become valuable and pro- 
ductive ; and it is now rarely practised, excepting as 
the occasional employment of females, whose sub- 
sistence does not solely depend on their labour; and 
in the northern counties and isles of Scotland, where 
female labour, from the want of manufactures, is 
neither much in demand, nor high in price. The 
northern islands of Shetland and Orkney are indeed 
almost the only places where knitting is now practi- 
sed to any extent; and the very low prices at which 
these stockings are sold, sufficiently prove, that very 
little indeed is charged for the labour of knitting 
them. The art of knitting by means of wires is so 
entirely of that kind which can only be acquired by 
repeated trials and patient application, that it would 
be a fruitless waste of time to endeavour to teach it 
by description. The great time nece for knit- 
ting by wires seems early to have been felt, for the 
invention of the frame is attributed to a Mr Lee of 
Cambridge, so far back as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Be upwards of two hundred years agu, at a 
period when practical mechanics was neither gene- 
rally understood, nor extensively practised in Britain. 
Mr Lee, indeed, it is said, found so very little encou- 


ragement, and so many obstacles to the introduction 
of this machine in his own country, that he emigrated’ 


to France, where he found that patronage which he 
. ö 
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Hosiery he had in vain solicited at home, Thus, whatever 
Work. honour England may claim as having given birth to 
the inventor of this most important and useful en- 
ine, it is to France that mankind are indebted for 
—— ever been matured and rendered practically 

useful. 

No description or representation of any of the va- 
rious stocking- frames in use, is to be found in any 
mechanical work hitherto published, as far as the 
writer of this article has been able to learn; and what 
little is said of it in former Dictionaries of Arts and 
Sciences, is confined to the meagre and unsatisfactory 
notice that such an engine exists, without the most 
distant attempt to describe either the nature of its 
construction, or the principles of its operation. It 
has been customary to apologise for this omission, by 
representing the stocking frame as a machine im- 
mensely complicated in its parts, and very difficult 
both to represent and to comprehend, The stocking- 
frame unquestionably presents this aspect to a stranger 
uponac inspection, especially to one who is not 
previously intimately acquainted with the theory of 
mechanics, and the practical application of the laws 
and principles of motion. Yet in reality many com- 
pound engines exist much more icated in their 
operation, which have been the subjects of reiterated 
discussion and description. The reason of the appa- 
rent complexity of the stocking frame is by no means 
to be ascribed either to the number or to the com- 
plexity of its motions, for these are neither numerous 
nor complicated ; but to the great number of its parts, 
and to the necessity which exists of compressing these 
into a very small compass, in order to fit them for 
the operation required. The principle by which a 
single loop is formed embraces the whole; and it is 


not the difficulty of forming one, but the necessity . 


of forming many at the same time, that creates the 
rent complexity. | : 
here are now a great variety of different frames 
in use for producing various ornamental kinds of ho- 
siery, and it would vastly exceed all reasonable limits 
to enter into a detailed . of each. A few, 
therefore, of those which differ most materially from 
each other, have been selected as specimens ; and for 
an illustration of these the reader is referred to Plate 
CXXXVIII. The first, which indeed forms the ba- 
sis of the whole, is that used for weaving or knitting 
plain hosiery, and is the common stocking frame. 


Common Stocking Frame. 


common Of this engine a profile elevation is given in Fig. 
stocking I, the various parts of which are as Taber, The 


frame framing is supported by four upright p: sts, general- 
> hte ; ly of oak, ash, or pote — wood. Two shen 
Te 1 posts appear at AA, and the connecting cross’ rails 


are at CC. At Bis a small additional piece of fra- 
9 epee the hosier’s seat. The iron- 
work of the machine is bolted or screwed to the up- 

r rails of the frame work, aud consists of two parts. 
The first rests upon a sole of polished iron, which 
a at D. and to which a great part of the ma- 
-ehinery is attached. The other part, which is gene- 
rally called the carriage, runs upon the iron at 
D, and is sup by four smal wheel or trucks 
as they are called by the workmen, At the upper 
Vol. v. PART. II. I : , 
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part of the back standard of iron are joints, one of Mosiery 


which appears at Q; and to these is fitted a frame, Work. 
one side of which is seen extending to H. By means 

of these joints, the end at H may be depressed 4 
the hosier’s hands, and it returns, when relieved, br 
the operation of a strong spring of tempered steel, 

acting between a cross bar in the frame, and another 

below. The action of this spring is very apparent 

in Fig. 8. In the front of the frame, immediately Pig. e. 


opposite to where the hosier sits, are placed the 

needles which form the loups. These needles, or ra- 

ther hooks, are more or less numerous, according to 

the coarseness or fineness of the stocking ; and this, 

although unavoidable, proves a very considerable a- 

batement of the value of a stocking frame. In al- 

most every other machine, (for example those employ- 

ed in spinning or weaving), it 1s easy to adapt any 

one either to work coarser or finer work as it may be 

wanted. But in the manufacture of hosiery, a frame 

once finished, is limited for ever in its operation to the 

same quality of work, with this exception, that b 

changing the stuff, the work may be made a lit 

more dense or flimsy, but no alteration in the size or 

quantity of loops can take place. Hence where the 
manufacture is extensively prosecuted, many frames 

may be thrown idle by every vicissitude of demand ; 

and where a mechanic can purchase his own 

frame, he is for ever limited to the same kind of 

work, The gage, as it is called, of a stocking frame 

is regulated by he number of loops contained in three 

inches of breadth, and varies very much, the coarsest 

frames in common use being about what are termed 
Fourteens, andthe —— — in great extent about 

Forties. The needles are of iron wire, the manufac- 

ture of which is very simple; but long practice in the 

art is found necessary belote ‘a needle-maker attains 

that dexterity which will enable him both to execute 

his work well, and in sufficient quantity, to render his 

labour productive. The process of making the nee- Method of 
dles is as follows. Good sound iron wire, of a pro- — the 
per fineness, is to be selected ; that which is liable tg 
split or splinter, either in filing, punching, or bend - 

ing, being totally unfit for the purpose. The wire 

is first to be cut into proper lengths, according to the 

fineness of the frame for which the needles are design- 

ed, coarse needles being considerably longer than 

ones. When a sufficient number (generally some 
thousands) have been cut, the wire must be softened 

as much as possible. This is done by laying them in 

rows in a flat iron box about an mch deep, with 

a close cover; the box being filled with charcoal 

between the sirata of wires. This box being pla- 

ced upon a moderate fire, is gradually heated un- 
til both the wires and charcual have received a mode- 
rate red heat, for were the heat increased to what 


‘smiths term the white heat, the wire would be ren- 


dered totally unfit for the subsequent processes which 
it has to undergo, both in finishing and working. 
When the box has been sufficiently heated, it may be 
taken from the fire, and placed among hot ashes, un- 
til both ashes and box base ly cooled ; for 
the slower the wires cool, the softer and easier wrought 
they will be. When tly cool, the next process 
is to punch a longitudinal groove in the stem of every 
needle, which receives the point or barb when depres- 
sed. This is done by means of a small engine worked 
ad 4 1 
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by the power of a screw and lever. The construction 
of these engines is various ; but a profile elevation of 
one of the most simple and commonly used will be 
found in Fig. 11. It consists of two very strong 
pieces of malleable iron, represented at A and C, and 
these two pieces are connected by a strong well-fit- 
ted joint at B. The lower piece, or sole of the en. 
gine at C, is screwed down by bolts toa strong board 
or table, and the upper piece A will then rise or sink 
at pleasure upon the joint B. In order that A may 
be very steady in rising and sinking, which is indis- 
pensible to its correct operation, a strong bridle of 
iron, which is shewn in section at E, is added to con- 
fine it, and direct its motion. In the upper part of 
this bridle is a female screw, through which the for- 
cing screw passes, which is turned by the handle or 
lever D. To the sole of the engine C is fixed a bol- 
ster of tempered steel, with a small groove to receive 
the wire which is to be punched ; and in the upper 
or moving part A, is a sharp chisel, which descends 
exactly into the groove, when A is depressed by the 
screw. These are represented at Fand H. At G 
is a strong spring, which forces up the chisel when 
the pressure of the screw is removed. The appear- 
ance of the groove when the punching is finished, will 
be rendered familiar by inspecting Fig. 13. When 
the punching is finished, the wires are to be brought 
to a fine smooth point by filing and burnishing, the 
latter of which should be very completely done, as, 
besides polishing the wire, it tends greatly to restore 
that spring and elasticity which has been removed by 
the previous operation of softening. ‘The wire is next 
to be bent, in order to form the hook or barb; and 
this is done with a small piece of tin plate bent double, 
which receives the point of the wire, and by its breadth 
regulates the length of the barb. ‘The stem of the 
needle is now flattened with a small hammer, to prevent 
it from turning in the tin socket in whichit is afterwards 
to be cast; and the point of the barb being a little cur- 
ved by a pair of small plyers, the needle is completed. 
In order to fit the needles for the frame, they are 
now cast into the tin sockets, or leads as they are 
called by the workmen; and this is done by placing 
the needles in an iron mould, which opens and shuts 
by means of a joint, and pouring in the tin while in a 
state of fusion. In common operations, two needles 
are cast into the same socket. The form of the 
needle when complete and fitted to its place in the 


frame, will be seen in Fig. 7, which is a profile sec- 


tion of the needle-bar exhibiting one needle. In this 


Figure, a section of the presser is represented at F; 


the needle appears at G, and the socket or level at 
K. At H is a section of the needle-bar, on the fore- 
part. of which is a small plate of iron, called a verge, 
to regulate the position of the needles. When placed 
upon the bar resting against the verge, another plate 
of iron, generally lined with soft leather, is screwed 
down upon the sockets or leads, in order to keep 


them all fast. This plate. and the screw appear at I. 
When the presser at F is forced down upon the barb, 


Machinery 
for form- 
ing the 
loops. 


it sinks into the groove of the stem, and the needle is 


shut; when the presser rises, the barb opens again 
by its own elasticity. Ie 
The needles or hooks being all properly fitted, the 
next part of the stocking frame to which attention 
ought to be paid, is the machinery for forming the 
loops; and this consists of two parts. The first of 
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these, which sinks between every second or alternate 
needle, is represented at O, and is one of the most 


N 


important parts of the whole machine. It consists pra 
of two moving parts; the first being a succession of OxxxvIII. 


horizontal levers, moving upon a common centre, and Pig. J, 2,3. 


called jacks, a term applied to vibrating levers in va- 
rious kinds of machinery as well as the stocking 
frame. One only of these jacks can be represented 


in the profile Fig. 1; but the whole are distinctly 


shewn in à horizontal position, in Fig. 2; and a 
profile upon a very enlarged scale is given in 
Fig. 3. The jack shown in Fig. I, extends hori- 
zontally from O to I, and the centre of motion 
is at R. On the front, or right hand part of the jack 
at O, is a joint suspending a very thin plate of po- 
lished iron, which is termed a sinker. One of these 
jacks and sinkers is allotted for every second or alter - 
nate needle, The form of the sinker will appear at 
S, Fig. 3; and in order that all may be exactly uni- 
form in shape, they are cut out and finished between 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. by 


two stout pieces of iron, which serve as moulds or 
gauges to direct the frame-smith. The other end of 


the jack at I is tapered to a point; and when the 
jacks are in their horizontal position, they are secured 
by small iron springs, one of which is represented at 
I, each spring having a small obtuse angled notch to 
receive the point of the jack, against which it presses 
by its own elasticity. In Fig. 3. the centre is at R; 
the pointed tail is omitted for want of room, the 
joint is at O, and the throat of the sinker, which 
forms the loop, is at S. The standards at R, upon 
which the jack moves, are called combs, and consist 
of pieces of flat smooth brass, parallel to and equi- 
distant from each other. The cross bar RR, which 
contains the whole, is of iron, with a perpendicular 
edge or rim on each side, leaving a vacancy between 
them, a space to receive the bottom part or tails of 
the combs. The combs are then placed in the bar, 
with a flat piece of brass, called a countercomb, be- 
tween each, to ascertain and preserve their distances 
from each other. These countercombs are exactly 
of the same shape as the combs, but have no’ tails. 
When both combs and countercombs are placed in 
the bar, it is luted with clay so as to form a mould, 
into which is poured a sufficient quantity of melted 
tin. When the tin has had time to cool, the counter- 
combs having no tails, are easily taken out, and the 
combs remain well fastened and secured by the tin, 
which has been fused entirely round them. Thus 
they form a succession. of standards for the jacks; 
and a hole being drilled through each jack and each 
comb, one polished wire put through, serves as a 
common centre for the whole. 00% ‘a 
The jack sinkers being only used for every alter- 
nate or second needle, in order to complete this part 
of the apparatus, a second set of sinkers is employed. 
These are, in form and shape, every way the same as 
the jack sinkers, but they are jointed at the top into 
pieces of tin, all of which are screwed to the sinker 
bar I, (Fig. 1.) ; and thus a sinker of each kind 
descends between the needles alternately. By these 
sinkers, the loops are formed upon all the 83 
the reason of two sets different in operation being em- 
ployed, shall be assigned in describing the mode of 
working the frame. The presser of the operation, 
of which something has already been said, appears at 
F; and of the two arms which support and give mo- 
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Hosiery tion to it, one very plainly at E, its centre of the level of the former by the o s hands, the Hosiery 
Work. motion being at 8 The circular bend given to these whole loopin will be completed, and the thread CD, Work. 


arms, besides having an ornamental effect, which is still slack, will be brought to its full aud 57,” 


Prats —— foctel 
‘exxxvin. ful, in order to prevent any part from interfering with proper degree of tension, which is regulated by sto ? 
— the other parts which are behind, by elevating them ae 4 — as to be tempered, or altered at — Rea 
entirely above them. The extremity of these arma at The sinking of this second set of sinkers, may be 
the termination of the bends behind, are connected by easily explained by Fig. 8. The direction of the Fg. *- 
a cross bar, which has also a circular bend in the sinkers is expressed by the line E; the bar from 
middle, projecting downwards, for a reason similar to which they are suspended will be at A; the to 
that already assigned. This bend is concealed in frame is in the direction from A to B; the bac 
Fig. I., but visible in the front elevation, Fig. 3. standards at D, and the joint at B, is the centre 
From the middle of the bend, the presser is connect- of motion. If E is ulled perpendicularly down- 
ed with the middle treddle by a ing wire ap- wards, the spring C will be contracted, and its upper 
pearing at M, and thus, by the pressure of that tred- extreme point 6. will be brought nearer to its lower 
dle, the presser is forced down to close the barbs of extreme point F, which is fixed. Again, when the 
the needle. The re-ascent of the pressure is some - force which has depressed E is removed, the sprin 
times: effected: by means of a counterpoising weight C will revert to its former state, and the sinkers will 
passing over a pulley» behind, and sometimes by the rise. The raising of the jack sinkers and jacks 
reaction of a wooden spring; formed of a strong hoop, takes place at the same time, by the hosier raising his 
like that represented at K. The latter of these is pre- hands; and for the cause of this we must revert to 
ferred, especially by the Nottingham hosiers, because, Fig, 2. The lead sinkers in rising, lay hold of Fig. e. 
as they assert, it makes the presser spring up with notches which raise the extreme parts of the set of 
* greater rapidity, and consequently saves time in work jacks ZZ, which are called half jacks. Between the 
ing. How far this may be practically the case, it _ extremities of these, at ZZ, is a cross bar, which, in 
would be superfluous here to investigate; but it is descending, presses all the intermediate jacks behind 
obvious, that the wooden spring, if very stiff, must the common centre, and restores them to their origi- 
add much to the hosier’s exertion of his foot, already nal posture, where they are secured by the back 
exerted against the united spring of all his barbs; and — springs, until they are again relieved by the opera- 
this inconvenience is much .complained of by those tion of the slur recrossing at the next course. 
»who have been accustomed to work with the counter- : 
“poise: A ce 9% , * ‘agape’: Working of the Frame. 
At L are two pullies or wheels, of different-dia- In order to work a frame, the whole apparatus be- working 
meters, moving upon a common centre, by which the ing previously put into complete order, the hosier of the 
jack sinkers are relieved from the back springs, and places himself on the seat in front, and provides him- frame. 
thrown downwards to form the loops upon the needles. self with a bobbin of yarn or stuff. This bobbin 
About the larger wheel is a band of whip cord pas · he places loosely on a vertical pin of wire, driven into 
sing twice round, the extremities of which are at- one side of the frame contiguous to the needles, so 
to what is called the slur, which disengages that it may turn freely as the stuff is unwound from 
the jacks from the back springs. The smaller pulley, it. Taking the thread in his hand, he draws it loose- 
by another band, communicates with the — and ly along the needles behind the barbs and under the 
left treddle; so that these treddles, when pressed al- — of the sinkers. He then presses down one of 
ternately, turn the pullies about in an inverted order. the treddles to the slur along, and unlock the 
The directions of these bands also appear more jacks from the springs, that they may fall in 
fig. 5. plainly in the front elevation, Fig. 5. The con- succession. When this is done, the number of loops 
struction of the slur, and its effect upon the jacks, thus formed is doubled by bringing down the lead 
will also be rendered apparent by Eig. 4. In this ~sinkers, and the new formed loops are lodged under 
Figure eight jacks are repr in section, the the barbs of the needles by bringing forward the 
tail part of three of which, 1, 2, 3, are thrown sinkers. The precediag course, and former fabric, 
up by the slur in its p oo left to right; being then oe pu back, the barbs are shut by 
the fourth is in the act of rising, and the remain- depressing the mid treddle, and forcing down the 
ing four, 5, 6, 7, and 8, are still unacted upon, presser upon the needles. The former work is now 
5 the slur not yet having reached them. As the slur easily brougbtigner the shut ‘needles, after which, by 
Fig.2- acts in the direction of the dotted line X X, (Fig. 2.) raising the hands, both sets of sinkers are raised; the 
behind the centres of the jacks, it in hardly necessary jacks are locked by the back springs, and the hosier 
to remark, that thus 9 the tails must of goes on to another course, 
. the sinkers in front From this, it will be apparent, that the remark 
are suspended. The jack sinkers falling successively made in the outset is well founded, that there are, 
from on every alternate needle, in the way re- in reality, no complicated or difficult movements in 
rig. 6. presented in Fig. 6. where both kinds of sinkers ap- the stocking frame. Almost the whole are merely 
pear in section, the light part expressing what is those of levers moving in their respective fulcra, ex- 


cepting that of che carriage which gives the horizon - 
tal motion to the sinkers, and that is merely an alter- 
nate motion on four wheels. Vet the frame is a ma- 
_chine which requires considerable experience and care, 
both to work it to advantage and also to keep it in 
good order. This circumstance arises a greatly from the 
small compass in which a aumber of moving parts 
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must be included. Owing to this, the needles, un- 
less cautiously and delicately handled, are easily bent 
or injured. The same cireumstance applies with 
equal or greater force to the sinkers, which must be 
so very thin as to be easily injured. But as these 
must work freely, both in a perpendicular and hori- 
zontal direction between the needles, in a very con- 
fined and limited space, the slightest variation in 
either, from being truly and squarely placed, unavoid- 
ably injures the others. When a hosier, either igno- 
rant of the mechanical laws of their relation to each 
other, or too impatient to wait for the assistance of 
another, attempts to rectify defects, he in most cases 
increases them tenfold, and renders the machine incapa- 
ble of working at all, until repaired: by some more ex- 


perienced person. This circumstance has given rise to 


Rib stock 
ing frame. 


Prater 
CXXXVIII. 
Fig. 5. 


a set of men employed in this trade, and distinguished 
by the name of upsetters; and these people, besides 
setting new frames to work, ‘have frequently more 
employment in repairing old ones injured by want of 
care or skill, than many country apothecaries, who 
live in healthy parishes, can find in curing the disor- 
ders of mankind. . 

It seems unnecessary to go further into detail re- 
specting a machine so well known, and which re- 
quires practical attention, even more than most others. 
It may therefore be sufficient to describe shortly 
some of its varieties, the most simple and common of 
which is the rib stocking frame. 


Rib Stocking Frame. 


This frame, which, next to the common frame, is 
most extensively in use, is employed for working 
those striped or ribbed stockings, which are very 
common in all the different materials of which hosiery 
is formed. In principle it does not differ from ‘the 
common frame, and not greatly in construction. ‘The 
former general description will nearly apply to this 
machine with equal propriety as to the former: that 
part, however, by which the ribs or stripes are form- 
ed, is entirely an addition, and to the application of 
this additional machinery it may be proper to ‘pa 
the chief attention, referring chiefly to Fig. 5, Aich 
is a front elevation. Frs ue 

This Figure has been already frequently referred 
to for the illustration of those parts of the machinery 
which are common to both, and those parts there- 
fore require no recapitulation. 
weaving ribbed hosiery possesses considerable affinit 


to that which subsists in the weaving of that kind of 


cloth, which is distinguished by the name of ‘tweel- 


, ing, for the formation of stripes, with some’ variation 
arising merely from the different nature of the fabric. 
In cloth weaving, two different kinds of yarn, intersect- 


ing each other at right angles, are employed; in hosiery 
only one is used. im the tweeling of cloth, striped as 
dimity, in the cotton or kerseymere, in the woollen 
manufacture, the stripes are produced by reversing 
these yarns. In hosiery, where only one kind of 
yarn is used, a similar effect is produced by reversing 
the loops. To effect this reversing of the loops, a 
second set of needles is placed upon a vertical frame, 


so that the bends of the hooks may be nearly under 


those of the common needles. These needles are 
east into tin moulds, pretty similar to the former, 


but more “oblique or bevelled towards the point, to 


‘prevent obstructions in working them. They are also 
screwed to a bar of iron, generally lighter than the 
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“intersecting the 


The principle of 


used for the manufacture of a cheap and showy de- fram 
seription of stockings, whose fabrie ehieffy consists. 
of cotton, but in which silk is 80 artfully inter- 
mixed as to give them an appearance when new, near- 


posed entirely of silk, although, after being exposed 
to repeated washings, this deception almost entirely 
‘disappears, from the 3 db 


‘shutting or rather covering the barbs of ‘the needles, 
in order to form the chaining. Of this variety some 
idea may be formed, by referring to Fig. 10. This 
Figure is a horizontal plan of the needles, and that 
part of the apparatus which supersedes the use of 
the presser, and in some respects fits the frame for 


other, and secured by means of plates: this bar is ‘Hosiery N 
not fixed, but has a pivot in each end, by means of Work. 1 
which che bar may have a kind of oscillatory motioaaw . ] W-. 
on these pivots. Two frames of iron support this 
bar; that in which it oscillates being nearly verti- Plarxn 


cal, but inclined a little towards the other needles. XX XVII. 


Fig. 9, which is a profile elevation, will serve to Fig. 9. 
illustrate the relative position of each bar to the 
other. The lower, or horizontal frame, the ends 
only of which can be seen in Fig. 5, under aia, 
appears in profile in Fig. 9, where it is distinguish- 
ed by d. The vertical frame at à is attached to 
this by two centre screws, which serve as joints for it 
to move in. On the top of this frame is the rib- 
needle bar at / in Figs. 1 and 9, and one needle is re- 
presented in Fig. 9, at F. At g is a small presser, 
to shut the barbs of the rib needles, in the same man - 
ner as the large one does those of the frame. Ath 
is one of the a needles, to show the relative po- 
sition of the one set to the other. The whole of the 
rib- bar is not filled with needles like the other; for 
here needles are only placed where mbs or stripes are 
to be formed, the intervals being filled up with blank 
leads, that is to say, with sockets of the same shape 
as the others, but without needles, being merely de- 
signed to fill the bar and preserve the intèrvals. Two 
small handles depend from the needle bar, by which 
the oscillatory motion upon the upper centres is given. 
The rising and ‘sinking motion is communicated to 
this machine by chains, which are attached to iron 
sliders below, and which are wrought by the hosier’s 
heel when necessary. The pressure takes place part - 
1 by the action of the small presser, and ao 
the motion of the needles in descending. A small 
iron ‘slider is placed behind the rib-needles, which 
rises as they descend, and serves to free the loops . 
perfectly from each other. ped DID Nei 

In the weaving of ribbed hosiery, the plain and rib 9 
courses . —— Wen the plain is 5 
finished, the rib-needles are raised between the others, 
but no additional stuff is supplied. The rib-needles 4 

ain ones, merely lay hold of the . & 

last thread, and by again bringing it through that 
which was on the rib needle before, give it an addi- gv 
tional looping, which ‘reverses the line of chaining, 
aud raises the rib above the plain intervals, Ae 
have only received a single knitting. 


€ ‘ 
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Plated Stocking Frame. 

The next deseription of e ee which Plated 
we would draw the attention of the reader, is that stocking 


ly, if not altogether; equal to those which are com- 


of the cotton, whi 
forms the chief part of the fabric. The chief points 
of difference in this frame consists in the way of 


Fig. 10. 


purposes to which the presser is not well adapted. 


Prats. dees 
; Skin. which supersedes the 


» Fig. 12. 


Fig. 14 


i 


—— in the length of the barb, which, in this 
: of — — — 

ceive the loops, and against any danger of their 
_ slipping off after —— — 2 The sockets or 
pear between A and B, and are attached and 


grooves being sary 
to shut the needles, the points being pushed forward 
over the needles, and a little depressed, the point 
sinks into the groove in the stem of the needle, and 
at the same time the groove in the stem of the point 
being below, receives the short barb of the needle, 
so that both are completely covered; and the loops 
may be transferred from the needles to the points, and 
returned at pleasure. The bar, also, upon which the 
points are fixed, being fitted so as to have a lateral 
shift, the loops which were upon one needle may be 
transferred to another, and returned at pleasure. 
The effect of the point when the needle is short, 
2 be seen in Fig. 12, which exhibits a needle 
and point in this situation in profile elevation. 
The needle is at A, and the point at B. By 
these means, the texture, instead of being confined 
to a straight lineal direction, as in the nb frame, 
may be varied at pleasure; and where colours are 
used, a great variety of stripes, zig-zags, and other 
-ornaments, may be introduced at pleasure. This ope- 
ration is very analogous to that of weaving lappets 
by the common weaving loom, and also to what has 
been alrea pera A —— esc ee of — 
bouring machinery; them ing upon the 
resolution of two direct into one oblique motion, and 
the production of circular; elliptical, and other curves, 
by varying the ratio of inclination. 
Fig. 14 exhibits a small hook, very much used by 
_hosiers of description, for picking up loops, 
which may be lost by the breaking of a needle; the 
depression of a barb, which has lost its elasticity; or 
any other accident which may occur. It is also used 
in constructing the breadth of the stocking at the 
ancle, — — the gushets, and all the minutiæ of 
shaping, which can only be acquired by practical ex- 
perience, and of which, — have not at- 
tempted any description, = „- 


hende bere 


and application, can hardly 
—— in places where habit has inured people to 
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Principles and Construction of a newly invented 
2 or Machine for Weaving Fishing 
els. 


A machine of this kind has long been wanted for Machine 
the extension and improvement of the fisheries, in tor weay- 
order to supersede the expence and inconvenience of ing net. 
procuring nets in sufficient quantity, and at low pri- work. 
ces, which must ever be felt whilst they are only to 
be obtained by the tedious mode of kapiting them 
mesh by mesh. It may indeed be said, that the chief 

rt of the labour devolves upon the fishermen and their 
— who devote to this employment those seasons 
which are not employed in the actual prosecution of 
the fishery. However much this may be the case, it is 
sufficiently obvious, that in every partof the country 
many other useful and productive employments may 
be found, for those who can be — alge net 
manufacture; whilst at the same time it must be of 
the utmost importance to establish a mean, by which 
nets may be cheaply and extensively supplied at all 
times, and at short notices. This would enable the 
fishers to derive every adv from seasons of un- 
common plenty, by increasing their stock of tackle 
whenever they found it — and would effec- 
tually guard them against those casualties and acci- 
dents which must often happen to nets immersed in the 
sea, and unavoidably exposed to all the dangers of 
high latitudes, foul bottoms, currents, and other con- 
tingencies. Two different scales of construction have 
occurred to the author of this article, each of which 
possesses some advantages, and 1s liable to some ob- 
jections, which it may be proper to state previously 
to entering into detail. 

The first of these plans has for its object the con- 
struction of nets upon a limited scale, so that the ma- 
chine required for weaving them may be neither 
bulky nor expensive in the construction. Machines 
of this kind, it may be presumed, would in some re- 
spects be — to those of a more extensive 


kind, even although the saving of labour will not be 
in the same ratio. Most of the districts of Scotland 


contiguous to the stations where the are 
— in the greatest abundance, are hitherto little 
engaged in branches of manufacture, and con- 
sequently the relative prices both of provisions and 


labour are proportionally much lower than in the 


more populous seats of manufacture. It seems how- 
ever rational to infer, that although this circumstance 
may be expected to furnish a plentiful supply of 
workers at low rates, the same assiduity, dexterity, 
be expected, which will 


both the industry and ity which conduce so 
much to the extension and prosperity of all manufac- 
tures. It seems also rational to conclude, that the 
introduction of any manufacture into places so situa- 
ted, ought, in all cases, to be attempted upon a li- 
mited scale, and its quent extension proportion- 
ed to its success, and the dexterity acquired by prac- 
tical application. In order as far as possible to adapt 
the projected machine to such a state of society as 
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Network. this, it ought to be constructed not only of limited 


dimensions, so as easily to find room in an ordinary 
cottage, but also with every possible attention to 
simplicity, so as neither to involve great expence in 
its original price, nor to be Jiable to frequent repairs, 
where it might be difficult, if not impracticable, to 
find proper mechanics. In order to effect a machine 
of this kind, it is proposed to limit the extent of net 
to be wrought to the measure of 36 inches in breadth, 
or one English yard. For a machine upon such a 
scale, a space not exceeding 5 feet square will be 
found amply sufficient, so that it may be accessible 
in every part; and this, it is presumed, might be spared 
even in a house of small dimensions, for an object of 
such material importance to all interested in the pro- 

gsecution of any of the branches of the fishery, especial- 
ly those which are carried on to the greatest extent, 
and which consequently require the most abundant 
supply of tackling. In order also to avoid all the 
expences attendant on the application of mechanical 
power, it would be proper that one person should be 
enabled, with facility and dispatch, to communicate 
to the machine all the motions of which it is suscep- 
tible, as in the common weaving loom, the stock- 
ing frame, and many other engines. Without actual 
experience, every calculation of quantity to be pro- 
‘duced by any machine must ever be vague, and liable 
to great uncertainty and possible error, because nei- 
ther the velocity at which the machine may be made 
advantageously to move, nor the dexterity of the 
operator, can be hypothetically calculated, without 
" possessing more accurate data than can be safely as- 
sumed. A calculation upon assumed and specified 
data may however be made and this, if moderately 
taken, may afford an approximation to the truth, and 
at the same time warrant a well-grounded hope, that 
when the machine has been brought toa proper state 
of accuracy in all its motions, and the operator has 
‘acquired a sufficient degree of practical dexterity, 
‘the actual result will rather exceed than fall short of 
the premised estimate. Upon this ground alone the 
following assumptions and calculations resulting from 
them are founded : 

Let the breadth of net to be wrought at the same 
time be 36 inches, and the diagonal of every mesh 
from the opposite points of the diamond be 2 inches. 
Of course there will be 18 meshes wrought at the 
same time; and were it possible to work the machine 
at the same ratio of velocity with which a mesh may 
be formed by the common manual process, the ratio 
of increment of quantity, or diminution of labour, 
would be as 18 to 1. But as this is not to be expect- 

ed, let us suppose that the machine, at a moderate 

velocity of action, would complete one row of 18 
meshes even in the space of one minute, which is very 
slow indeed, and probably much underrated; the space 
of 36 minutes would then be required for every square 
yard of netting, and 12 working hours for each day’s 
labour, the total result would be 18 yards diem. 
Thus the labour of three boys or girls would be suf- 
ficient, annually, to equip a vessel of 70 or 80 tons 
burthen with her whole supply of netting. How 
far any part of the data, upon which this calculation 
is founded, may prove practically erroneous, it is im- 
possible in the present state of the invention to ascer- 
‘tain; but as a very low rate of velocity is assumed, 
at may perhaps not be overcharged, and the actual 


result may be ascertained at a trivial expence, by Network. 


the construction of a single machine. 


Of the second kind of machine to which anallu- 
sion has been made, a very brief notice only seems 
necessary at present. Were machines to be ‘construct- 


ed to act by the impetus of mechanical power, a much 
larger scale would probably be found advantageous. 
This must involve the preliminary expence of a build- 
ing adapted to the purpose, with a waterfall and wheel 
or steam engine for the moving power. The machi- 
nery we might then suppose sufficiently large to work 
at once 6 yards, or the whole depth of a net; and 
were this done at an equal velocity with what has 
been assumed, the quantity produced would be im- 
mense indeed. The original capital sunk would how- 
ever necessarily be very large, and, divested of every 
other impediment, much oF the profit would neces- 
sarily depend upon the economy of management; and 


internal regulation. As, besides this, many parts of 


the same general principles would be common to 
both machines, the latter seems more legitimately 


calculated to be brought into efficiency, as an exten - 


sion and improvement of the former, founded upon 
practical experience and observation, than as the first 


effort of an infant and unascertained mechanical ex- 


periment. : 
When, according to the first plan, a sufficient quan- 
tity of webs of netting, of the breadth of 36, 54, or 
72 inches had been formed, they might easily be 
joined, by intercalary meshes formed in the common 
way, into nets of any requisite dimensions; and if a 
supply of netting in webs, rolled up in a convenient 
form, were kept in the holds of fishing vessels, or in 
stores contiguous to the 2 stations, all accidents 
might be instantly repaired, all deficiencies supplied, 


and the stock of nets speedily increased, according to 


the exigencies which might occur.’ 60 
Respecting the economy, or eventual reduction of 
expence, in the fitting out of vessels for the fishery, 


it is also impossible to enter into any estimate with 


precision. From what has been said above, if three 
boys or girls could, by one twelvemonth’s labour, 


supply 20,000 square yards of netting, being what is 


represented as the quantity proper for a vessel of 80 
tons, and if we suppose the labour of each of these to 


be estimated at four shillings per week, which in these 
districts is probably high, we have the whole quan- 
‘tity woven for L. 39, or at the rate of little more 
than one half. penny per square yard. On the advan- 


tages resulting from the creation of such a source of 


emolument, in-districts where labour is scarce, and 


habits of industry at an early age peculiarly desirable, 
with the correspondent increase of the necessaries of 
life, upon which it is fair to calculate, it will not be 


necessary to enlarge. If a quantity of nets can also 


be at all times procured at so low a rate as here spe- 
cified, adding a fair profit to the intermediate dealers, 
it must also prove of the utmost consequence to those 
who embark capital in the prosecution of the fisheries. 
The benefit to the salmon, trout, and other inferior 
branches of the fishery, though less in national im- 
portance, are also objects of attention to those imme- 
diately interested. tau oe oe rohan 
How far the plan detailed in the subsequent part 
of this article may conduce, either wholly or partially, 
to promote this great object, must be left to the 
consideration of those particularly interested in the 


a 


rr 


i 


is x 
* 


machinery, novel in its principle, and 
vastly more complicated in its various operations than 
what is here proposed, and has consequently the less 
difficulty in esti — — the attendant obstacles, 
and 8 ity of his plan, subject to those 
variations, adaptations, and improvements of the par- 
ticular parts, which experience alone will point out 
in their practical effects, and perseverance only will 


| PMD PE eth ett . 
Of che general principle by which labour is tobe ob- 


viated, it may be proper to say something, previous- 
ly to entering into the particular details of the va- 
rious parts of the proposed machine, and a descrip- 
tion of the explanatory drawings which conclude the 


‘séDMany.epeciteiof:reticnlation, besides-that excla- 
sively adapted to the manufacture of fishing nets, 
have been already effected by the agency of machi- 
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Network. fisheries... The inventor has been ing lines of horse hair employed in angling. If, ac- Network, 
—— practically employed in superintending and cording to our former supposition, the webs from 


which nets are afterwards to be formed, consist of 
meshes, the diagonals of which are two inches each, 
and the whole breadth of each web is to be 36 in- 
ches, or one English yard, it follows, that 18 meshes 
will be contained in the breadth; and it was pre- 
mised, that, assuming this for the scale of a first ex- 
periment, these 18 meshes are to be formed and knot- 
ted at one and the same time, by the operation of the 
machine.. From the diagonal form in which the 
meshes succeed each other, that part which, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, may be called the mesh frame, 

therefore consist of 18 compartments, one ra boa 
lowed for each mesh, and these might be variously 
constructed... One mode, which seems sufficiently 
well adapted for the purpose, is represented by Fi- 
gures 1 and 2, Plate CXX XIX. as it appears in an 
elevated state ; and its horizontal appearance, viewed 
from above, is given in Figures 3 and.4 of the same 
Plate. Perhaps, however, these may be better under - 


nery. Of these, the lace and stocking manufac- 
ture are, perhaps, the most prominent and exten- 


stood after a cursory description of Fig. 5. which Pure 
sive. That species of ornamental work called tam- 


contains a horizontal plan of the principal parts of CXXXIX. 
the machinery, and of Fig. 6. which contains au ele- His. > 6. 


bouring, is also a branch of the same. For the con- 
struction of machinery adapted to this branch, the 
inventor of the present plan some years ago obtained 
his majesty’s letters patent, and the business is still 
conducted by those with whom he was connected in 
the invention. These circumstances naturally led 
him to consider, with some attention, all these various’ 
branches of the art, the practical purposes for which 
they were intended, and the shades of difference 
which subsisted between them. This circumstance 
led to that train of reflection which has produced 
this invention. The great distinction between the 
manufacture of nets for the fisheries, and other 
branches of reticulation, it is apprehended, consists 
chiefly in the manner of knolling ;~but the great re- 
uisite in — nets, is the complete fastening of 
— knots which connect the meshes, so that no fish 
may be allowed to escape, whether enclosed by haul- 
ing, or seized by the gills, in attempting to force a 
sage through the intersections of a stationary net. 
In no other species of reticulation, hitherto attempt- 
ed by the agency of machinery, has this partic 
ever been deemed of paramount importance; and, 
consequently, the inventors of all the others have 
been contented with adopting slip knots, or loops 
sufficiently adapted to the objects which they had in 
view, but by no means so for the fisheries. The mesh 
knot, used in weaving fishing nets by sete common o- 
peration, might certainly be tried by machinery, butit 
is by no ee dispatch ; and, were 
the machine to proceed by one at a time,.no be- 
nefit whatever could accrue from the invention. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that any other knot which is not 
liable io slip, might be substituted for the mesh knot, 
the inventor, in the first place, bent his attention to 
analyse the various. kinds of fast knots in use, espe- 
cially those preferred by mariners, which. he concei- 
ved to be the best adapted to his purpose. Amon 
these he selected what is called the ring Anat; both 
because it is equally fast with the mesh knot, and is 
also better adapted to the weaving of nets by ma- 
chinery, although by no means equally so, for work- 
ng n by single meshes. The ring knot, is call- 
d also the fisher’s knot, * that used for connect - 


vation of the front part. It may here be premised, 
that the twine, or cordage, previously to the com- 
mencement of the process of weaving, is to be wound 
upon a certain number of bobbins of a particular con- 
struction; and when the reticulation is completed, the 
finished net work is received upon a roller or beam, 
from which it may be cut in sock 2 as are best 
adapted to the proposed dimensions of the intended 
nets, so as to avoid waste or remnants; at AA, 


Fig. 5. appear the two side rails which compose the Fig. 5. 


upper part of the framing of the machine.. At BB, 
is the receiving roller, or beam, upon which the net 
is to be received when finished; and at CC are two 
ratchet wheels to regulate its motion, At DD is 
the mesh frame for forming the knots; and at F and 
G are cross rails of wood, which serve to regulate the 
motions of the twine while forming the meshes. In 


Fig. 6. AA are two of the upright posts which 7 Fig. 6. 


port the framing, and of which there are four. 

is a cross horizontal rail of wood, which serves as a. 
framing for the bushes in which the spindles or axes 
which support the mesh frames revolve. The par- 
ticulars of the construction of the mesh frames, or 
moulds, will be the subject of future description. In 
this » nine of them appear between F and F, 
which. is the number required for a net of 18 inches 
in breadth,.the diagonal measure of each mesh bein 
supposed two inches when equally distended bo 
ways in the form of a diamond. At C is another 
cross rail, perpendicularly under that at B, which 
supports the lower extremity of the spindles. At 
DD is a third cross rail, the use of which is to con- 


‘tain a number of sheaves or pullies, by which the 


cords or bands which move the spindles are directed ; 
and at EE appears the end of a vibrating frame, 
which communicates a rotatory motion to the spindles, 
by means to be afterwards explained. These form 
the principal parts necessary for the machine; the re- 
spective. uses of which it may now be proper to ex- 
plain at more length. 

The principal part of the whole, and that to the 
accuracy and regularity of whose motions it will be 
necessary to pay the most sedulous attention, is that 
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it is evidently necessary to complete the diagonal or Network. 
diamond shape of the mesh, thatthe contiguity of the 
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Network. represented at BB and FF, or what may, without: 
impropriety, be termed the meshing frame of the ma- 


Construe- In Plate CXXXIX. Figs. 1 and 2, are two ver- CXXXIX. bane cate 

tion and tical representations of this part of the machine, In addition to the exterior apparatus or folding Pure 
use eg shewing the different forms which it assumes in va- arms of the frame, another part is necessary, which 13 XXXIX. 
— rious stages of the operation. Fig. 1 represents it in partially represented at L, Fig. I. but which will be 

PLATE its close state; that is to say, in the way in which better understood by referring to Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 

CXXXIX. it appears after the formation of the mesh and the 3 exhibits a horizontal plan of the meshing frame and 

1 * N knotting to secure it are completed. Fig. 2 repre- contiguous apparatus. The standards upon which 
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chine. In order to convey as ample and clear an 
idea of the nature and action of this part, it will be 
proper to refer to Plate CK XXIX. Figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Where it is represented in various points of view, and 
upon a much more enlarged scale. 


Construction and Use of the Meshing Frame. 


sents it in its open state, as it appears previous to, and 
during the formation of, the mesh and knotting. In 
Fig. 3 is given a horizontal plan of the same appara- 
tus, necessary to elucidate some of the principles of 
its construction, and mode of its operation; and in 
Fig. 4 is given a section of the bobbins upon which 
the twine is wound, to explain also their particular 
construction and operation. This last, like Fig. 1 
and 2, is a vertical representation or elevation. 

In order to form the ring knot, it is well known 
that two twines or cords are to be laid parallel to, and 
in contact with, each other; that they are then 
turned round in a circular form similar to that of a 
ring, (whence probably the name is derived.) and 
one end of both twines being passed through the 
ring, the knot is completed. This mode of knotting 
seems to afford a particular advantage over all others 
not liable to slip in this respect, that the two twines 
to be knotted Rettig parallel and contiguous to each 
other, the requisite motions and crossings of both are 
precisely the same, and consequently when knotted by 
the aid of machinery, the process becomes more simple 
than where the motions of the two twines and their flex- 
ures and crossings are different. The twine of the 
net being wound upon bobbins, and these disposed 
in pairs, so that two threads may be contiguous, and 
the further extremities attached to the receiving beam, 
we are ready to commence the operation, the mesh 
frames being in the open state as represented by Fig. 
2. It is proper to keep in mind, however, that there 
are ‘four upright arms in each frame similar to those 
at CC, although only two are represented, the other 
two being at right angles to those which appear at 
B, which will be very plain by inspecting the hori- 
zontal plan, Fig: 3. The whole four diverging 
equally, form a diamond, and by passing two twines 
round at the points CC, a ring is formed for the knot. 
When the twines are thus passed round so as to form 
somewhat more than a Gd that part which crosses 
must be done below the other. If the bobbins are then 
raised, brought over the ring, again sunk in its centre, 
and pulled tight, the ring knot will be complete, and 
the tension of the ends will close the frame until the 
points meet in the centre, as in Fig. 1. The knot 
may be then slipped off, and the upright arms at 
CC will revert to the open state by their own gravi- 
ty. This may be very well seen by inspecting Fig. 
3. It is thus that the ring knot may be formed 
with the greatest accuracy and dispatch; and were 
the same twines always contiguous and knotted to- 
gether, the operation would be simple indeed, But 


twines should be changed at every alternate knotting. 
Thus at one knotting, the twines 1 2, 3 4, 5 6, &c. 
(see Fig. 5.) should be nc and, at the 
next, that 2 3, 4 5, &c. should come into contact. 
For this purpose some addition is necessary to the 
apparatus, and an idea of its construction and 
use will be gathered from Figs. 3 and 4, Plate 


the upright arms of the frame are jointed, appear 
plainly as quadrants of a circle at DDDD. That 
part of the apparatus which directs the operation of 
the bobbins at L, will also be distinctly seen in this 


figure. When the operation commences, the appa- 


ratus L, which moves horizontally on a centre, is in 
the situation of L 2, that is to say, just without the 
circumference of the meshing frame. Now let the 
whole apparatus of this frame revolve upon the com- 
mon centre of motion, or spindle which supports it, 
(A, Fig. 1.) and the two contiguous twines at NN, 
&c. will form the ring of the ‘knot, the arms of ‘the 
meshing frame serving to keep the ring distended, 
The two bobbins being at the lower part of the 
spindle on which they revolve, will cross ‘under the 
twines which are round the frame at the point near 
M. The bobbins are then to be raised upon the up- 
per spindle, The cross rail, with . —— at 
O being next shifted in a direction towards the upper 
part of the figure, the apparatus at L will change its 
position until it is right over the centre of motion, 
when the bobbins being let down into the centre of 
the ring, the knot will be formed, and the distended 
arms brought into contact asin Fig. 1. An inverted 
shift of the shaft O will then bring the ——— 
without the ring, and one series of meshes will be 
completed. The next 8 then, will be to 
change the contiguity of the bobbins for the next 
mesh. In order to effect this, referenee may be made 
to the vertical section, Fig. 4. In this figure the 
vertical spindles are placed at a little distance, the 
one being perpendicularly over the other. This in- 
terval or chasm is to allow them to change freely 
from the outside to the inside of the ring after it has 
been formed, the twines passing through the interval. 
The lower part of the bobbin spindle Al, moves upon 
the centre at D, as already described. All the up- 
per parts at A 2 are fixed in a shaft of wood F, ex- 
tending across the machine. This shaft, by means 
of grooves or slit holes, slides freely from side to side 
upon another shaft E, and this latter shaft, by means 
of a crank at each end, is susceptible of the same 
motion as that at A below, so that one may be al- 
ways perpendicularly over the other. In order to 
guard as much as possible against those trivial in- 
accuracies to which machinery of every kind is in 
some degree liable, it may be p to give each 
spindle a sharpened point, so that they may approach 
each other like inverted cones. If the bobbins be 
also countersunk at each end, there will be little dan- 
ger of their missing the proper direction while shift- 
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be conveniently given by two treddles like those of a Network. 
“ — — 


is obvious. In bringing the 
— to a point, it will not be necessary that it 
very acute, for, if the bobbins are of wood, 
this would rather be prejudicial than of any ser- 
vice. A row of meshes being finished, the receiving 
beam is to be moved one notch off the regulating 
wheel, in order to wind up a portion of finished net 
equal to one mesh. A second row of meshes being 
then formed, are to be wound up as before, and so 
on until the whole tion is completed. From the 
above description a general idea of the operation may 
be gathered, and this is perhaps as much as can be 
expected without an actual — In the next place, 
it may be proper to pay some attention to the gene- 
ral operation, and of this — 5 the most accurate 
idea may be formed — regular analyses of the re- 
spective motions of projected reticulator. Let 
us suppose that a mesh has just been completed, and 
wound up on the receiving beam, and that we are 
then proceeding to form a second row, the motions 
then will occur in the following succession : 
Ist, The shifting motion of the upper bobbin. 
At this of the operation, both bobbins are up- 
on the lower spindle; but as the upper bobbin is to 
be shifted, those must first be lifted upon the upper 
one. This may very easily be accomplished, by hang- 
—ů with a vertical motion, and fur- 
ished with wire hooks corresponding to each bob- 


bin. If a small — is turned in both bobbins, 


either one or both may be lifted at pleasure. For if 
che hooks lay hold of the lower bobbin, both must 
rise; and if, as in this case, the upper only is laid 
hold of, the under will not be at all affected. When 
the upper bobbin has been lifted, the shaft may be 
= — to left, or vice versa as the case 
may be, and the shift completed. This operation 
may be effected easily by one or both of the opera- 
tor's hands. This part of the apparatus is so simple, 
that it has not been deemed necessary to give any 
drawing; although this deficiency, if the experiment 
were to be tried, might very easily and speedily be 
supplied. The shift being completed, both bobbins 
are to be let down upon the lower spindle, and each 
should be furnished with a small eye to guide the 
twines properly round the meshing-frame. The ap- 
paratus is now ready for the second motion. 
2d Motion. This is the circular lution which 
the mesh-frame takes upon its own axis, carrying 
with it the attendant apparatus in order to form the 
ring. For the’principle of this, of which something 
has been already said, reference may again be made 


to Drawing Ist. Fig. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1. it will be 


obvious that the cord which passes round the pulley 
at F will turn it either from right te left, or vice ver- 
22 time that the shaft J is elevated or depres- 
sed. This shaft may be constructed as an oblong 
frame placed horizontally along the whole machine, 
and moveable on centres ret behind the spindle 
A. Then if that part at the 
elevated be depressed, the other end at the rig 

rise, and the w ‘spindle will turn round one, one 
and a quarter, 2 by anki half 1 as may be 
most convenient, and by sinking right again, it 
will revert to its present F these, 
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t hand which appears N 


motions may 
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loom. Thus the circular motion of the 
twine to form the ring may be produced. 

3d Motion. Of this something has already been 
said, it being entirely analogous to the first motion. 
Both bobbins are to be lifted by a shaft and hooks, 
to bring them upon the upper spindle. The whole 
is then to be moved until the bobbins are over the 
centre of the ring, when they may be let down and 
tightened to form the knot. This being done, the 
8 returns to the outside of the ring. ‘The mo- 


tions are seen plainly in Fig. 3., both being 


show to be preferable. 


4th Motion. The knot being drawn tight, is to Fig. 1, 2. 


be lifted off the points at C, which may be done by 
raising any of the directing shafts, without any addi 
tional apparatus, The receiving beam rig, mA mo- 
ved one notch, the operation is completed. simpli- 
city of these motions, and the smallness of their num- 
ber, must be evidently advantageous to a practical 
machine, whether wrought by the operator, or put in 
motion by mechanical power. In particular arrange 
ment for the former of those plans, the most efficient 
practical rule always is, to employ both the hands 
and feet of the operator, allowing as much as can be 
done without the inconveniency of too frequent shift- 
ing to be by the feet. The obvious rea- 
son of this is, that the less that the hands are employ- 
ed in the production of motion, the more they will 
be at liberty to remove or correct casual impedimente 
without retarding the operation. 

It will be obvious that what has been written is. 
rather to be viewed in the light of — and lead- 
ing principles, than as a detailed ription. No- 
thing could be farther, however, from the writer’s 
intention, than to pass any thing in a cursory or su- 
perficial way for the urpose of concealment. Ex- 
perience has convinced him, that in the description 
of infant and speculative inventions in mechanics, it is 
2 more saſe, and certainly much more candid, 
merely to state principles of action in a way, 
than to incur the risk of misleading others, by laying 
down, in a certain and didactic form, what tes not 
yet been proved by the only infallible criterion, viz. 
the results of actual trial and practical experience, 
In the present state of the invention, what remains 
may be confined to general and miscellaneous remarks, 
—1 what further description is necessary to convey 
such an idea of the drawings as has not hitherto been 


given. 


Figure 7. exhibits a general view of a profile ele- Fig. 7. 


vation of the machine as viewed from the right hand, 
The posts are at AA; the top rail of the framing 
at B; the receiving roller at C; a section of the 
directing pins at D and E; an elevation of the 
mesh frame at F; the vibrating frame which com- 
municates the rotatory motion to the mesh frame 
at 8 the two directing pullies at HH ; one treddle 
at , 
Figures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, are intended to show more 
clearly the adaptation of certain parts which are im- 
perfectly represented, or omitted in the figures. 


Fig. 8. exhibits a barrel by which the N Fig. 8. 


motion may very conveniently be given to the mes 
4 2 


ef- Piste 
fected merely by moving the shaft O, which may ei- CXXXIX. 
ther be done by tlie hand or foot, as experience may Fig. 3. 


Network. 


PLATE 
CXXXIX. 
Fig. 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12 


on the whole, perhaps the most economical plan is 
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derstood, in common language, to signify asummons Challenge. 
or provocation to fight a duel, in consequence of an 


frame. To cords may be attached to the wheel at B, 
and passing round it in opposite directions, will move 
the vibrating frame. From the smaller part of this bar- 
rel or cylinder at A, two similar cords will complete 
the connection with the treddles 1 and 2. Thus the 
depression of the treddle 1 will produce one motion, 
and that of the treddle 2 will in like manner give the 
inverted one. Fig. 9. is a profile of the same appa- 
ratus. Figures 10. and 11. exhibit two different ways 
of giving motion to the cross rails and pins for chan- 
ging the mesh. In Pig. 10. this is done by a band pas- 
sing over a pulley. In Fig. 11. the oame is done by 
two inverted racks, and an intermediate pinion. The 
first of these will be the cheapest plan of construction, 
but the second is by much the most steady and certain 
in its operation. Fig. 12. is a plan for shifting the 
receiving beam to wind up the finished net. It is done 
merely by pulling a handle at A, a weight (not repre- 
sented) being suspended from the other extremity B 
of the cord. 

Some idea of the nature of the machine may be 
collected from these drawings. With regard to the 
expence of the construction, the writer intended to 
conclude this description with an estimate; but upon 
reflection he has been induced to postpone this, at 
least for the present, for the following reasons. 

Ist, For two very conclusive and unavoidable rea- 
sons; the first trial of every mechanical experiment 
is conducted at a much greater expence than what 
becomes necessary in a more advanced stage. It is, 
hardly to be expected that any projector, however 
conversant he may be both with the theory and 
practice of mechanics, can at once arrange and ma- 
ture a complicated and extensive body of machinery, 
so as both to give it the greatest possible efficiency, 
and construct it with the strictest attention to simpli- 
city and economy. It is perhaps as much as ever 
has been effected in new machinery, if the advantage 
gained by its adoption be sufficient to counterbalance. 
the difficulties to which it is exposed, and leave an 
ultimate profit in its favour. Hence projectors very 
frequently, from forming expectations more sanguine 
than reason will warrant, are apt to involve both 
themselves and others in disappointments, the more 
severe in proportion to the expectations which have 
been excited, But were the engineer capable of even 
much greater precision in all the minutiæ of his plan 
than is generally found to be the case, it would still 
be impossible that he could conduct his first experi- 
ments upon terms nearly equal to those which may 
be obtained afterwards, 1 —.— operative mechanic 
whom he may have occasion to employ, must have a 
considerable practices before he can execute his work 
either so per 
nesses, It is also impossible to allot or apportion 
the various departments of the work in that order 
and method necessary to produce that division of la- 
bour which is the very essence of every business. Up- 


merely to try the experiment upon a very limited 


scale for some time, and thus to purchase that expe - 


rience which must be purchased at as small an expence 
as possible. (J. b.) 
CHALCEDONY. See Orycrocnosy. 
CHALDEA. See Banyton. 
CHALK. See Orveroenosy. 
CHALLENGE, (Calumnia,) is generally un- 


ectly or so speedily as in matured busi-. 


CHA 


affront offered in derogation of honour. This is con- 
sidered, in law, as an offence against the peace; and, 
therefore, to send a verbal or written challenge} or to 
be the bearer of it, are punishable by fine and im- 

risonment, according to circumstances. The mere- 
y endeavouring to provoke another to send’a chal- 
lenge is also deemed a high offence; and if the chal: 
lenge, arise on account of money won by gaming, the 
offender, by Stat. 9 Ann. c. 14. shall forfeit all his 
goods to the crown, and suffer two years imprison- 


ment. The Court of King's Bench — — ; 


grant informations against persons sending challenges 
to justices of the peace, and in other heinous cases. 
See Duet. 

Challenge is also a legal term, and generally sigs 
nifies au exception taken against jurors, who are re- 
turned by the.sheriff to pass on a trial. Challenges 
to jurors, in civil cases, are of two sorts, challenges 
to the array, and challenges to the polls. Challenges. 
to the array are an exception at once to the whole 
panel, in which the jury are arrayed by the sheriff in 
his return, and may be made upon account of par- 
tiality, or some default in the sheriff or his under of. 
ficer. Although there should be no personal objec- 
tion against the sheriff, yet it isa good ground of 
challenge to the array, if he arrays the panel at the 


nomination, or under the direction of either party. 


Challenges to the polls are exceptions to particular 
jurors, and are made, I. Propter honoris respectum; 
as if a lord of parliament be impanelled on a jury, he 
may be challenged by either party, or may challenge 
himself. 2. Propter defectum, on account of a sus-: 
picion of biass or partiality. This may be either a 
principal challenge, or to the favour. A princi 
challenge is when the cause assigned carries with it 
prima fede evident marks of suspicion: Challenges 
to the favour, on the other hand, are when only pro- 
bable circumstances of suspicion are assigned, the 
validity of which is left to the determination of triors, 
who are two indifferent persons named by the court. 
4. Propter delictum, on account of some crime or 
misdemeanour, which affects the person’s credit, and 
renders him infamous. f 
Challenges upon any of the foregoing accounts are 
stiled challenges for cause; and they may be made 
without limitation in both civil and criminal trials, 
But in trials for felony, the English law, in favorem 
vite, allows the prisoner a peremptory challenge to 
a certain number of jurors, without shewing any 


cause at all. By stat. 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14. the nume. 


ber of peremptory challenges is limited to twenty. 
This privilege of peremptory challenges is denied to 
the king, by stat. 33 Edw. I. st. 4. It is held, howe 
ever, that the king need not assign his cause of chal- 
lenge, till all the panel is gone through, and unless 
there cannot be a full jury, without the persons so 
challenged ; in which case the king’s counsel must 


shew cause, otherwise the juror shall be sworn. In 


cases of high treason, the prisoner may, by stat. 
7 W. III. peremptorily challenge thirty-five jurors. 
Members of a court martial may. be challenged by 
the prisoner on the score of ies et The prisoner, 
however, must assign his cause of challenge, of the 
relevancy, propriety, and validity of which the mem- 
bers are themselves the judges. This. privilege of 
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Chalons. challenge, on courts is nt to the pro- is situated on the R from L Chamede- 
— — — 9 te See Jury. ‘Blacks Boule ne. “Population 12,000. 5 ria 


plants 
CHAMAEDO RIA, a genus of p of the class ann 


Comment. b. iii. ch. 23. and b. iv. ch. 27. 
N Diecia, and order Hexandria. See Botany, p. 337. — 


stone’s 
Jacob's Law Dict. (2 


The remains of a Roman 


CHALONS, sur Me : „ a town of France, 


and ital of the department of the Marne, is si- 
— — meadows on the — of the 


of 
The principal public buildings and curiosi- 
ties of this place are the court-house, the on 
— — with its — the triumphal are dedicated 
to naparte, and the 
which is reckoned the — France. There is 
here also a botanic garden, a public 2 a cabinet 
of natural history, and a society of agriculture, com- 
merce, science, and the arts. A very considerable 
trade in corn and wines was formerly carried on in 
this place, but it has greatly diminished since the 
formation of the canal of Briare. Corn and oats, and 
white and red wines, are still carried to Paris, and 
very considerable quantities of smoked and salted ba- 
con. There are here also several distilleries, a paper 
——j and a nitre —— — and cotton 
read, hosiery @ hind 
lelles, and — linen and woollen st are 
manufactured here in great quantities. Population 
11,120. (w 11 ' 
- CHALONS, sur Saoxx, the Cabillonum of the 
ancients, is a town in the de t of the Saone 
and the Loire, is situated in a beautiful and fertile 
valley, on the right bank of the Saone. It is sur- 
rounded by walls, and defended by a citadel, and con- 
sists of the old town, the new town, and the suburbs 
of St Lawrence. The chief public buildings and 
curiosities are the principal church, the court-house, 
and the library or ancient college, the hospitals of 
Charity and St Lawrence, the dispensary, an orphan 
school, the public baths, and the hydraulic ine. 
The saloon, which contains the library, is hand- 
some, and the books, though in great confusion, are 
still numerous and valuable. It was originally com- 
posed of books left by the Jesuits, and since the re- 
volution it has been augmented by the ificent 
collection belonging to the suppressed Abbey of La 
Ferté. — — globes made of tin plate 
five feet in diameter, and executed by Father Le- 
— in 1732. The theatre, which is constructed in 
late church of the Jesuits, has a wretched appear- 
ance, but the internal decorations are In the 
middle of the market place is a fountain adorned 
with a statue of Neptune, and there is a handsome 
— —— —— coun which is —— 
fly with iful English engravings. The pro- 
menades are upon the quay — ie — ram — 
Santa Maria, St Lawrence, and Gloriette. This town 
carries on a considerable trade in the wines, grain, and 
iron of the surrounding county, and is also the entré- 
pot of all the merchandise which is sent from the north 
to the south, and from the south to the north of France. 
The essence of the east, which gives the peculiar co- 
lour and brilliancy to artificial pearls, is manufactured 
here from the scales of the bleak (cyprinus alburnus) 
which are caught in gré —— The canal du 
terminates at Di - eee 
zer hitheatre and several 
inscriptions attest 2 town, which 
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e called Le Jard, 


CHAMELEON. See Mammauia. 
CHAMERO PSS, a genus of plants of the class 
ers rr and order Dieecia. See Botany, p. 346. 
MBERLAIN, (Camerarius,) an officer, vari- 
ous in rank and in duty according to the chamber or 
employment with which he is connected; as, 

Ist, The Lord Chamberlain of Great Britain, 
who is commonly reckoned the sixth great officer of 
the crown. The office is hereditary; and where it 
— =e one or — 1 is 2 

uty, who must be approved of by ing, 
— be of a to a — his 
officer is charged with the pomp and ceremony ne- 
cessary to be observed at royal coronations, and on 
certain other solemn occasions; to him belongs the 
government of the palace at Westminster ; he is an- 
swerable for the due arrangements for the 
convenience of the House of Lords in the time of 
Parliament; he claims livery and lodgings in the 
king’s court, &c. and the usher of the 
black rod, yeoman, usher, &c. are under his autho- 


rity. . 8 
2d, The Lord Chamberlain of the Household, who 
has the superintendence of all officers ing to 
the king’s chamber, ( 22 the bed - chamber, whi 
is under the groom of the stole,) and also of the 
wardrobe, of artificers retained in the king’s service, 
messengers, comedians, &c. The serj at arms 
are likewise under his inspection, and the king’s chap- 
lains, physicians, a a &c. He has under 
him a vice-chamberlain, who, along with the cham- 
berlain himself, are always privy-councillors. 
34d, There were formerly Chamberlains of the 
King’s Courts, of whom still remain Chamberlains of 
the „who keep a controlment of the pells, 
— * and disbursements, — — in their cus- 
the leagues and treaties with foreign princes, 
— — and the standards of money, 


weights, and measures. ; 

_ 4th, The Chamberlains of London, Chester, and 
other cities or local jurisdictions ; the principal duty 
of whom, —— the — revenues 

yable into their respective e J.B. 

CHAMBERY, formerly the principal — of 
Savoy, but now the chief shoes of the department of 
Mont Blanc, is situated in a delightful sur- 
rounded with mountains, on the left bank of the 
river Leisse, and upon the small river Albano. Its 
suburbs are large and elegant, the houses have all pi- 
azzas, and the principal public buildings are, the an- 
‘cient ducal 1 in the centre of the town, and the 
Salle de Spectacle. It is defended only by a castle 
placed on an eminence. The principal manufactures 
of Chambery are those of stockings, silk thread, 
works in marble, and leather. Liqueurs held in great 
‘estimation are likewise distilled here. Population in 
1810, 12,000. See Tynna Almanach du Commerce, 
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by CHA TRAPHYS, a genus of plants of the class 
Triandria, and order Trigynia. See Borany; and 
R. Brown’s Prodromus Plant. Nov. Holl. He. p. 19. 


CHAMOIS. See MAMMALIA. 


Chamouni. 
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CHAMOUNI. This celebrated vale lies north 
from Mount Blanc, and south east from the lake of 
Geneva. The river Arve, which rises in the Col de 
Balme, flows through the centre of the valley. Near 
the middle of its course it receives the Arveiron on 
the left, an impetuous torrent, chiefly noted for its 
magnificent origin in the glacier of Bois. (See the art. 
Ars, voli.) The vale of Chamouni forms but the 
first and smallest portion of the channel of the Arve. 
Upon quitting the valley through which it had 
winded in a south westerly direction, it takes a bend 
to the north, and afterwards proceeds to the north 
west, and enters the Rhone below Geneva. Cha- 
mouni can be approached with ease and safety — 
from the north; and the stations from which travel- 
lers usually commence the journey are Geneva, and 
Martigni, a town situated in the west of the Vallais. 
The route from the latter place passes over the Tete 
Noire, or the Col de Balme, (see art. Ales, ) and 
introduces the traveller at the head of the valley. 
The road from Geneva winds along the banks of the 
Arve, and enters the valley at its southern extremity. 
This route, though not destitute of Alpine scenery, 
is less wild and picturesque than the other; but it is 
upon the whole a more agreeable approach, and bet- 
ter accommodated to the generality of travellers. 
From Geneva to the Priory, the distance is reckon- 
ed about 40 English miles, and can easily be travelled 
in one day. The roads from Geneva to Sallenche, 
which is considerably more than half of the journey, 
are well made, and accommodated to every: kind of 
vehicle; but upon leaving the latter place, the coun- 
try assumes a more alpine appearance, and the roads 
acquire a similar character, and can be passed only on 
horse-back, or in a chara banc. But on whatever 
side he approaches the valley, the view of it, when 
seen for the first time from some of the heights over 
which the road passes, throws the traveller into a 
kind of astonishment which cannot be expressed. 
He seems introduced into a new world. The majes- 


tic summits of the pointed rocks, covered with ice and 


eternal snow; the mountains which appear to sup- 
port the sky, and whose height alarms the senses, and 
can with difficulty be grasped by the imagination ; 
the striking contrast 25 the red colour of the primi- 
tive rocks with the dazzling white of the snow which 
covers them; the glaciers which descend from their 
lofty summits to the very edge of the valley; the beau - 


tiful variety of colours exhibited by the towers, py- 


ramids, and obelisks which rise from the surface of 
the glaciers, when illuminated by the sun; the som- 
bre colour of the forests of fir; the pure verdure of 
the pasturages and meadows; the cottages, churches, 
and hamlets scattered through the valley; the wo- 
men and children occupied in country labour, in their 


- garden, or before their houses, with their eye upon the 


flocks feeding around them: the whole forms a pic- 
ture whose beauty it is easier to feel than to describe. 

What is properly called the vale of Chamouni, ex- 
tends from the source of the Arve to about two miles 
beyond:the village of Ouches, and is near 18 miles in 
length. Its breadth no where exceeds a mile and a 
half, and in-some places it is considerably less.. The 
greatest portion of the valley stretches from north 
east to south west. About a mile, however, south 
from the Priory, the direction is changed to west, 
and afterwards to north west, by which means the 


traveller is prevented from seeing the whole at one Chamouni. 
view. Mount Breven, and a long range of mountain 


called La chaine des Aiguilles, form its western 
boundary; while on the east side rises Montanvert to 
the height of 2752 feet above the bottom of the val - 
ley, beautifully wooded to the top; and beyond 
which are seen several immense masses of perpendicu- 
lar rocks, with pointed summits. From each extre- 
mity of Montanvert range other mountains of less 
note, which complete the eastern boundary, and be- 


tween which descend those immense glaciers which 


form one of the most striking features of this interest · 
ing scene. All the glaciers enter the valley on the 
eastern side, and in the following order, viz. Tacon- 
na at the southern extremity, opposite the village of 
Ouches; Bossons Montanvert between the mountain 
and a range of pointed rocks; Bois, near the source 
of the Arveiron; Argentiere and Tour, near the 
source of the Arve. ö i duch eh 

When we consider the great elevation of the valley 
above the level of the sea, (3354 feet,) and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of those immense masses of 
ice and snow, it is somewhat surprising, that its mean 


temperature should seldom be more than 10° or 11°, 


below that of Geneva. Bourrit gives the following. 
state of the thermometer as the average temperature 
of the summer :—at nine in the morning, 52 degrees 
Fahrenheit; at mid-day, 66; and in the evening, 57. 


This uncommon mildness of the climate may be in 


some measure owing to the general tendency of val- 


lies to concentrate the rays of the sun; but more, 


perhaps to the particular direction of the valley, by 
which it is exposed for near ten hours in summer to 
the direct action of the sun’s rays. The climate, 
however, even in summer, is very variable. Saussure. 
states, that on the 25th of July, at noon, in the shade, 


the thermometer rose to 77 degrees; while on the 


22d of the same month, it was only 66; and in the 


morning of the 23d there was a strong hoar frost. 


The fine season usually commences in June, and ends 
in September ; though October, and even November, 
are sometimes agreeable months. Winter, in general, 
begins in November, and ends in May. During that, 


time, the valley is completely covered with snow to 


a considerable depth; the nights are clear; and the 
thermometer often falls to 22 degrees below the freez- 
ing point. While this dreary season continues, the 
inhabitants seldom go abroad, the women occupy 
themselves in spinning, and the men in attending to 
the cattle. , 

The following remarks of Saussure will enable the 
reader to form some idea of the length and severity 
of the winter. “ I arrived at Chamouni, says he, 
on the 24th of March, and found the whole valley 
covered with snow. At the Priory it was a foot 
and a half deep, at Argentiere four feet, and at Tour 


twelve feet. The heat of the sun softened the snow . 
in the day-time; but it froze again during the night 


to such a degree, that loaded mules passed over it 
without leaving any impression of their feet.“ The 
appearance of the valley at this season is grand, but by 
no means interesting. ‘The immense space between the 


summits of the mountains and the bottom of the valley, 


presents one uniform white surface, unbroken except 
by some rocks, whose steep sides cannot retain the 


snow. The forests have a greyish hue, and the Arve, 


which winds through the centre of the valley, appears 


, 


* 
‘ 


—— 
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like a black thread. The which add so much 
to the beauty of the pe, when the valley is 
clothed in green, produce no effect in the midst of 
all this white ; but the pyramids of ice, whose steep 


sides have remained bare, a like emeralds under 
the fresh white snow which covers their summits. 
The whole » when illuminated by the sun, 


has, with all its grandeur and dazzling light, some- 
thing dead and melancholy, The severity of the 
winter, and the shortness of the summer, which 
allows sufficient time for the labours of the 
field, render it highly important to hasten, if possible, 
the melting . the 22 The A used — 
this purpose by the inhabitants of the higher part o 
the — is both simple and nt, and attended 
with small expence. It consists in scattering black 
earth on the top of the snow, which, by absorbing 
more of the sun’s rays than the white surface, facili- 
tates the clearing of the fields, and advances the la- 
bours of agriculture about three weeks. 
Their chief crops are flax, barley, oats, beans, and 
atoes. Flax succeeds better in the valley than 
in the open country, and the potatoe crop is uncom- 
monly productive. No wheat is sown except on some 
small spots in the bottom of the valley, and no more 
corn is raised than what is necessary for the consump- 


tion of the inhabitants. Their principal crop is hay 
for the cattle during winter. Every proprietor di- 
vides his lands into two equal portions ; the one half 


is laid out in corn fields, the other in meadows. This 
arrangement continues for six years, after which the 
meadows are ploughed up, and the corn fields con- 
verted into meadow. The whole of the bottom of 
the valley is laid out in this manner. But the chief 
source of their wealth arises from the pasturages 
among the mountains. The wealthier peasants have 
meadows, and even dwelling houses at different 
heights. They live in the lower part of the valley 
during winter; but at the approach of spring they 
—< eir winter habitations, and ascend gradually to 
the more elevated pasturages, following the progress 
of vegetation. At the approach of autumn they re- 
descend by the same gradations, and thus pass the 
summer in a pleasant and varied style, enjoying a per- 
petual spring. Besides the pasturages, which are 
rivate property, there are others common to all the 
inhabitants of the valley. ‘These commons are very 
valuable to the middling ranks of the community ; 
but it is much to be regretted that the poorer sort, 
for whose benefit they are chiefly intended, cannot 
avail themselves of the advantage. For not only is 
money required to purchase cows, but it is also ne- 
cessary to have the means of supporting them durin 
the ‘winter; and though by collecting the dried 
leaves of the ash tree, and by cutting hay in the un- 


_ frequented parts of the mountains, it is possible for 


one man to maintain a single cow during the winter ; 
yet this is nothing compared to the advantage gain- 
cd by those who possess a few acres of meadow fand, 
and can send six or seven cows to the common pas- 
tures. Their cattle, as we formerly observed, is the 
chief source of their wealth. It is by the sale of 
their butter and cheese that they are furnished with 
the means of — foreign luxuries, and those 
necessaries and conveniences whieh even their simple 

of life requires. Next to cheese, the most va- 
luable production ef the valley is honey. It is of a 
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we white colour, and has a brilliant grain resem- Chamoun’. 
ling sugar. It has an exquisite taste, and an aro-—— 


It is sold in little barrels which cost a 
It has long been a puzzling enquiry 
how the honey of Chamouni acquires those peculiar 
properties. The bees are the same as those of the 
neighbouring villages, and the hives of Chamouni are 
often recruited from them, and yet, beyond the pre- 
cincts of the valley, the honey is not distinguished 
by any of those peculiar qualities. Saussure conjec- 
tures that it may be owing to the larch trees which 
abound in Chamouni, the leaves of which exude, at 
certain seasons, a kind of manna, in which the bees 
take great delight. Though the profit arising from 
the culture of — in the valley is very considerable, 
yet the trouble and risk are proportionally great, ari- 
sing not only from the length and severity of the 
winter, but chiefly from the too early appearance of 
fine weather, which tempts the bees to go abroad be- 
fore the valley is cleared, by which means they die 
among the snow, or, if forcibly detained, destroy one 
another in the hive. 
Honey is perhaps the only native luxury of which 
Chamouni can boast. Fruit of any kind is rarely 
met with, and the vine is entirely unknown. The 
apples, cherries, and plums, which grow there, are 
all of the wild kind, and seldom arrive at maturity. 
The oak, the chesnut, and walnut tree, are never 


seen. 

The population of the valley is very considerable 
for its extent. If we were to judge, however, of the 
number of the ee from the ee which 
appear in every village upon the arrival of a stranger, 
we should — — 2 high an estimate of its po- 

ulation, for, on those occasions, every male 
in the district presents himself, in the expectation of 
being hired as a guide. The valley is divided into 
three parishes ; Ouches, inthe south west; Argentiere, 
in the north east; and the Priory in the middle. 
Bourrit, who visited the country about 30 years ago, 
gives the following statement of the population, viz. 
300 in the district of Vaudagne, 1000 in the parish 
of Ouches, 1200 in the Priory, 500 in tiere. 
It is probable that since that period the number of 
the inhabitants has considerably increased, for even 
then the progress of population was very discernible, 
owing no doubt to the great influx of strangers from 
all parts of Europe during the summer months—a 
ractice which had begun only a few years before 
urrit wrote, and which, it is likely, has since that 
time become more general, unless checked, perhaps, 
by the present disturbed state of the continent. The 
effect of these visits upon the industry of a 
secluded from the world, like those of Chamouni, 
must obviously be very great, not only by circula- 
ting a quantity of money, and exciting anew demand 
for the productions of the valley, but by improving 
the roads, and opening, as it were, a direct communi- 
cation with foreign countries. Accordingly Bourrit 
remarks, that those who a few rior to his ar- 
rival had only three or four hives of had thea 
40; that cheese and butter, which had formerly been 
made for home consumption only, was then a great 
article of exportation ; that woods, which used to rot 
on the place where they grew, had been cut down, 
and the land cleared and converted into corn fields 
and meadows; that small and very imconyenient 


matic odour. 
crown a pi 
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Chamoun, houses had been replaced by others more spacious 
shamparty and airy, and consequently more healthy. 


It is to be feared, however, that these occasional 
visits of strangers sometimes produce the very oppo- 
site effect, by leading the people to prefer the high, 
but precarious profits of being hired as guides, to 
the more slow but sure gains of regular industry. 
Hence we find a spirit of enterprise, and a desire of 
acquiring sudden wealth, the great spring of all their 
pursuits. For while the whole labours of the field 
devolve upon the women, not even excepting those 
severe labours, which in other countries are always 
the peculiar province of the other sex, as ploughing 
the fields, cutting the woods, mowing the hay, and 
threshing the corn; the men are employed as guides, 
in searching for crystals, in hunting the chamois, or 
in discovering the lurking places of the marmot. 
(For a minute and interesting account of all these 
occupations, we refer our readers to Saussure.) The 
same love of gain induces the remaining part of the 
male population to go abroad to Paris and the cities 
of Germany, or to hire themselves during the sum- 
mer months to the people of the Tarentaise and the 
valley of Aosta, for the purpose of making cheese, 
in which they are said greatly to excel. Even their 
winter amusements have something of the same cha- 
racter, e in the large villages, where the men, 
perhaps for want of some employment to occupy 
their active minds, pass the greater part of their time 
in taverns, and play at games of hazard, in which 
they have sometimes been known to risk their whole 
property. In the small hamlets, however, the win- 
ter evenings are spent in a different manner. The 
whole village assemble in the house which. has the 
largest room with a fire. The women spin, dress 
flax, and tell stories; while the men occupy them- 
selves in making milk-pails, spoons, and other utensils 
in wood. The mistress of the house is at no other 
expence for their entertainment than a pitcher of wa- 
ter and a basket of wild apples, which are roasted 
under the ashes. 

The men of Chamouni are of a middle stature, 
stout and active. They have a lively and penetrating 
air, and a gay character, inclined to raillery. They 
are in general honest, faithful, religious, and parti- 
cularly distinguished for acts of charity and benefi- 
cence. They have no hospitals or foundations in 
behalf of the poor; but the old men and orphans, 
who have no means of subsistence, live at the houses 
of the inhabitants of the parish in regular succession. 
The government of the valley is that of a small re- 
public, and is entrusted to a register, a syndic, and 
seven councillors. The chapter of Sallenche en- 

joys the sovereignty in all ecclesiastical matters ; 
names the curates, and draws the church revenues. 
The curate of the priory has the title of administra- 
tor, because, besides possessing the cure of souls, he 
has also the management of the temporalities of the 
chapter. (s f 
. CHAMPARTY, (campi partitio,) in English 
law, an offence against pablic justice, whereby the 
champertor engages to carry on, at his own expence, 
the suit of the plaintiff or defendant, on condition of 
having the land, or other property in dispute, divided 
between them in the event of success in the suit. It 
is a species. of maintenance, or the undue. encourage- 
ment of law suits, to the oppression and disturbance 
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of the honest and peaceable. Like that offence, it is champion 
punished at common law by fine and imprisonment, ~~ t 
and by statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 9. by a forfeiture, Chancellor. 


CHA : 


of ten pounds. Such avaricious or malignant distur- 
bers of other men’s quiet, have been regarded as pro- 
per objects of chastisement by the laws of every well 
regulated state, and particularly by those of ancient 
Rome, which enact, qui improbe coeunt in alienam li- 
tem, ut quicquid ex condemnatione in rem ipsius re- 
dactum fuertt, inter eos communicaretur, lege Julia 
de vi privata, tenentur ; and accordingly perpetual in- 
famy, with the forfeiture of a third part of their 
oods, was the consequence of aconviction. (I. B.) 
CHAMPION, he who undertakes to maintain, 
by single combat, his own right or that of another. 
By the law of England, a species of trial was former- 
ly in use, known by. the name of wager of battel, a 
rude mode of terminating disputes practised by most 
barbarous nations. In this judicial combat, the parties 
appeared either themselves, or (as came afterwards 
to be more usually the case) by their champions, 
having their armour on, and attended with every cir- 
cumstance of pomp and ceremony that could give dig- 
nity to the spectacle. The weapons used were more 
or less dangerous according to the nature of the cause, 
as military, civil, or criminal. The consequences 
likewise, even when the unsuccessful combatant es: 
caped unhurt, were more or less serious, both to the 
champion himeself and his principal. If the cham- 
pion of a woman, charged with a capital offence, was 
overcome, or proved recreant, the woman was burnt, 
and her champion hanged ; and so with regard to 
smaller offences, Principals seem originally to have 
been allowed to wage their battle from casualties of 
sex, nonage, or other excusable disability; but as the 
better ranks became more effeminate, or wise, prox: 
ies came to be allowed in all cases, being either re- 
tained as a standing officer among the great lord’s 
other ig tps or hired for the special occasion. 
The king’s champion is an officer still employed at 
the coronation of our kings, as a relic of the ancient 
manner of that solemnity. In the true spirit of the 
wager of baltel, he rides armed cap- d ie into West- 
minster Hall where the king is at dinner, and makes 
challenge by proclamation of a herald, That if any 
man shall deny the king’s title to the crown, he is 
there ready to defend it in single combat. The office 
is hereditary. (. B. 02 8 
CHAMPLAIN Lake. See Canapa, p. 830. 
CHANCELLOR, a judicial officer, who appears 
originally to have been only a, principal register or 
scribe under the emperors; but in modern times has 
greatly advanced in dignity, having become, in dif. 
erent kingdoms of Europe, the chief administrator 
of justice. The name has also been extended to a 
variety of inferior officers, but all of them of a judi- 
ciary character; as chancellor of a diocese, or of a 
bishop; chancellor of a university, of the exchequer, 
& c. Its etymology, as in so many other instances, 
is disputed ; some deriving it from cancelli, because 
anciently the cancellarius is said to have sat within 
an inclosed place, or Jattice, to protect him from the 
press of persons who had occasion to transact, busi · 
ness with him: others preferring cancellare, to delete 
or cancel, because, as the highest. point of his juris- 
diction, he has the right of cancelling, by his own 
proper authority, the king’s letters patent, when 


oa 
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granted contrary to law; an etyn however, bishop. See Selden’s Discourse touching the Office Cliatce- 
which is plainly inconsistent with the originally sub- of Chancellor ; Blackstone’s Comm. Sc. (5. M.) —_™edley, 

inate nature of the office, CHANCE-MEDLEY, (Fr. chance; lapsus, and , 
The Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain is meler, miscere,) in the crimin law of England, is the , 
the chief magistrate in the judicial establishment of lowest species of homicide to which punishment at- 
the country. He takes precedence of the nobility, taches. It consists in killing a human being in self- 
and also of all the spiritual lords, t the Arch- defence, upon occasion of any sudden (chance) quar- 


bishop of Canterbury. The office is, in later times, 
conferred by his majesty merely delivering the custo- 
dy of his great seal; and is, in like manner, determi- 
ned by the seal being resumed or resigned. It im- 
2 a very high, and, in many respects, an unde- 

ned authority in its judici. ca acity; and- com- 


prehends, besides, certain 7 dignities. With 
regard to the former, though all other judges in Eng- 
land are bound to give j ent by the strict rules 


of law, yet the chancellor, like the ancient | rs. 
5 to mitigate the severities which would 
otherwise frequently arise from its undistinguishing 


dictates, and to régulate his decisions secundum de- 


quum et bonum. Or, in the words of Staundford, the 
chancellor has two powers, one absolute, the other 
ordinary; meaning, that although, by his ordinary 
power, he must, in some cases, 9 7 — form of 
proceeding as other judges, in his absolute power he 
is not limited by the law, but by conscience and equi- 
ty, according to the circumstances of things. - 
sides this exclusive jurisdiction which he exercises in 
his court of chancery, the justices of the peace 
threughout the — id are of his appointment. 
And Rag been formerly, for the most part, an ec- 
clesiastic, when few else could be found sufficiently 
learned for the office, he presided over the royal cha- 
pel, and became what is called Keeper of the king’s 
conscience, a phrase, as we understand it, which im- 
plies that he was a sort of chief confessor to the king, 
or the expounder of his casuistical difficulties on 
points of religion and justice. He is also visitor, in 
right of the king, of all hospitals and colleges of the 
king’s foundation, and 7 of all the king’s li- 
vings under the value of twenty merks a- year in the 
king’s books. He is, besides, the general ian 
ef all infants, ideots, and lunatics, and has the gene- 
ral superintendence of charitable uses, With regard 
to his political dignities, the principal seem to to! 
of being a member of the privy council, in virtue o 
his office, and also, (according to Lord Ellesmere, ) 
of being prolocutor of the House of Lords. 


_ Previously to the statute 5 Eliz. c. 18, the chan- 


eellor and lord ke were distinct officers, having 
different powers; but by that statute both officers 


are declared to have one and the same power, so that 
there cannot, since that statute, be a lord keeper and 


a — eee at the same time. 

tht 
whom the appellation of chancellor has, in modera 
times, been extended, we cannot take room to detail 
any part of their different local or subordinate juris- 
dictions and dignities. The principal officers so de- 


nominated are, the chancellor of the „who 
manages the royal revenues, and, along with the 
treasurer, chief and other judges, presides in 


the court of i ew held in the exchequer chamber; 
ti 


chancellor of the order of the „and of other. 
e ce e 
ter; chancellors of universities; cha in cathe» 


ral’ churches; and chancellor of a diocese, or of a 


regard to the variety of inferior officers to 


— The ee po tee —ͤ— be real, and 
after every other expedient for self-preservation has 
failed, else the offence will rise to a manslaughter. 
The offence differs from homicide by misadventure 
in this, that the latter takes place in the course of a 
lawful act, where there is no intention of doing hurt; 
as if a man is at work with a hatchet, and the head 
of it fly off and kill a stander-by, whereas the former 
is intentional, but for the killer’s own pre- 
servation. And they agree in this, that the law pre- 
sumes the occasion of the killing might have been 
avoided in both cases; in the one by greater care in 
the choice and use of the instrument; in the other, 
by avoiding the quarrel altogether, which required so 
fatal a termination. The law, therefore, not 
hold it as a justifiable homicide, but, along with kill- 
ing by misadventure, distinguishes it with the less 
exculpatory term of excusable. \ Anciently the pu- 
nishment was severe; according to some writers no 
less than death. It appears a ards to have been 
reduced to the more equitable forfeiture of a certain 
portion of the delinquent’s goods and chattels; and 
now, of a considerable time, it has been the practice 
for the judge to direct an entire acquittal where the 
jury cannot convict of at least a hter. 

he word chaud-medley is sometimes used in place 
of chance-medley. They are nearly of the same im- 
port; the only difference, which arises merely from 
the etymology, being, that the former is criti 
spiphiesbis: when reference is more particularly 
to the heat of blood or passion in which the killing 


takes place; the latter, when it is to the casual or 


accidental nature of the rencounter. In common lan- 
guage, chance- is made to comprehend homi- 
cide by misadventure ; but it is — — both by 
statute and law writers from every killing of that na- 
ture, by the circumstance of self defence, in the man- 
ner we have explained. (3. B.) 


CHANCERY (cancellaria,) the high court of 


judicature, in which the lord chancellor, in his judi- 


cial character, exercises his very extensive authority. 


It is of great antiquity, and is inferior only to the 


ts juris- 
into 


parliament in point of dignity and power. 

diction is twofold, and is commonly distinguis 
ordinary and extraordinary. Each of these forms a 
distinct tribunal, the former being governed by the 
rules of common law, the latter by those of equity. 
In the ordinary or common law court are held such 
pleas as, the king being a party to them, are remediable 
at common law, but by 8 
person of his chancellor. Of this kind are, plea upon 
a scire facias, * which is held,“ to use the words of 
Blackstone, * to repeal and cancel the king’s letters 
patent when made against law, or upon untrue sugges- 
tions; plea of petitions, monstrans de droits ; traverses 
of offices, and the like, when the king hus been advised 
to di any act, or is put in possession of any lands or 
goods in prejudice of a subject’s right: on proof of 
which, as the king can never be ny to do any’ 
wrong, the law questions not but he will immediate-- 


ication to himself in the 


CHA 


Chancery. ly redress the injury, and refers that conscientious 


Chanees. 
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task to the chancellor, the keeper of his conscience. 
In this ordinary court, continues the same writer, 
is kept the Mina justitie, from which issue all 
5 that pass the great seal, all commissions 
of charitable uses, sewers, bankruptcy, idiotcy, luna- 
cy, and the like ; and for which it is always open to 
the subject, who may there at any time demand and 
have, ex debito justitic, any writ that his occasions 
may call for.“ The extraordinary court, on the 
other hand, proceeding by the rules of equity, softens 
the rigour, but by no means opposes the spirit, of 
the common law, in those cases where, by. reason of 
the unavoidable generality of that law, manifest in- 
justice would result by its undistinguished applica- 
tion. Accordingly, this court interposes in all cases 
of frauds, deceitful or rash engagements, &c. which 
admit not of remedy at common law. It gives relief 
in the case of minors, against as well asfor them; of 
married women pending their coverture, and in cer- 
tain suits at their instance against their husbands; of 
breach of trust; loss of titles to lands, &c. 
Without, however, attempting to elucidate furthe 

the nature of the jurisdiction of this high court, or to: 
enumerate the variety of pleas to whieh it is compe- 
tent, (a task which has puzzled the ablest writers, 
even when free to investigate the subject in the fullest 
manner,) we shall content ourselves with one or two 
general observations on this and other courts of equi- 
ty, taken from a modern treatise of respectable cha- 
racter. “ Early in the history of our jurisprudence,”’ 
says Mr Mitford in his work on the Pleadings in 
Chancery, e the administration of justice by the or- 
dinary courts appears to have been incomplete. To 
zupply the defect, the courts of equity have gained an 
establishment ; assuming the power of enforcing the 
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principles upon which the ordinary courts also decide, 
when the powers of those courts, or their modes of 
proceeding, are insufficient for the purpose; of pre- 
venting those principles, when enforced by the ordi- 
nary courts, from becoming, contrary to the purpose 
of their original establishment, instruments of injus- 
tice; and of deciding on principles of universal jus- 
tice, where the interference of .a court of judicature 
is necessary to prevent a wrong, and the positive law 
is silent. The courts of equity also administer to the 
ends of justice, by removing impediments to the fair 
decision of a question in other courts; by provi- 
ding for the safety of property in dispute, pending a 
litigation; by restraining the assertion of doubtful 
rights, in a manner productive of irreparable damage; 
by preventing injury to a third person from the 
doubtful title of others; and by putting a bound to 
vexatious and oppressive litigations, and preventing 
unnecessary multiplicity of suits; and, without pro- 
nouncing any judgment on the subject, by compel- 
ling a discovery which may enable other courts to 


give their judgment ; and by preserving testimony, 


when in danger of being lost, before the matter to 
which it relates can be made the subject of judi- 
cial investigation. This establishment has obtained 
throughout the whole system of our judicial policy ; 
most of the inferior branches of that system having 
their peculiar courts of equity, (e. g. the court of ex- 
chequer, courts of Wales, the counties palatine, cinque 
ports, &c.) and the court of chancery assuming a ge- 
neral jurisdiction in cases which are not within the 
bounds, or which are beyond the powers of other ju- 
risdictions.“ See Tomlin’s Jacob's Lam Dictionary; 
Blackstone’s Comm.; and Mitford’s Treatise om 
Pleadings in Chancery, &c. (J. B.) 


CHANCES. 


1. Tun doctrine of chances, considered as a mathe- 
matical theory, treats of the probability of the hap- 
pening of such events as cannot be accurately pre- 


’ dicted, either on account of our being ignorant of 


their precise causes, or else because the number of cir- 
cumstances to be taken into account, in estimating 
the effects of those causes, is too great to be fully com- 
prehended by the human mind. 
This theory treats particularly of the chances of 
play, in such games as depend on circumstances be- 
yond the controul of the players. Of this nature 
are lotteries, and all games depending on the throw- 
ing of dice, or shuffling of cards. It is also applica- 
ble to certain moral and political events; such asthe 
credibility of human testimony, and the decision of 
questions by a majority of votes; but one of its most 
valuable applications is to the resolution of questions 
depending on the probability of the duration of hu - 
man life; a subject which is become of the highest 
importance to individuals, as well as to communities, 
on account of the great number of life insurances, an- 
nuities depending on lives, benefit societies, &c. which 
are now so common. . 
2. This branch of the mathematics is entirely mo- 
dern, it having been first. cultivated by. Pascal and. 
Fermat about the middle of the 17th century. The. 
1 


following problem was one of the earliest that enga · 
ed Pascal's attention, and was proposed by him to 
ey „Two persons sit down to play for a cer- 
tain sum of money, and agree, that he who first gets 
three games shall be the winner. One of them has 
ot two games and the other one, but being unwil- 
Fin to continue their play, they resolve to divide the 
stake: how much should each receive??? Fermat 
resolved the problem by the method of combinations, 
but Pascal had previously found out its solution by: 
a different method. 2 
3. The researches of these mathematicians on this 
subject remained for many years among their papers; 
and in that interval Huygens, having heard proba- 
bly of what had passed between them, turned his at- 
tention to the subject, and composed his work, De 
ratiociniis in Ludo ale, which Schooten published: 
for the first time in 1658, at the end of his Exercita- 
tiones Mathematica. The rudiments of the theory 
were here demonstrated for the first time; and this 
was nearly all that was done previous to the middle 
of the 17th century; hardly any thing having been. 
added during the remainder of it, if we except a short» 
paper by Saveur on the game of Bassette, inserted in 
the Journal des Savans (1679), a letter on the game: 
of Tennis by an anonymous writer, and another small: 
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Glancets anonymous tract On the Laws of Chance, published 
at London in 1692. re 
— 8 ae Bernoulli is the next wri- 
we ose labours require to be particularly noticed. 
It n by proposing the following problem in the 
Journal des 2 for 1690: „ Two persons, A 
and B, play with a die; the condition is, that who- 
ever gets a certain number of points first wins the 
game. A begins by throwing the die once; then B 
throws it once. A next throws the die twice; af- 
terwards B throws it twice ; then A three times, and 
B three times; and so on. What is the ratio of their 
respective chances of winning?“ The problem re- 
mained without an answer, until its ingeuious author 
one in the Leipsic Acts for 1690. This called 

the attention of Leibnitz to the same subject, who 
gave also a solution in the same Acts. Bernoulli was 
now preparing his Ars Conjectandi, a work which, 
besides such questions as were agitated by Pascal and 
Fermat, contains a multitude’ of others, increasing in 
a a He has also attempted to apply his theory 
to moral and political events. He died, however, be- 
‘fore he could give his labours the degree of perfec- 
tion he wished for; and they did not appear until 
the year 1715, when they were published. by his ne- 
‘phew Nicolas Bernoulli, who had himself treated of 
‘the same theory in the Leipsic Acts for 1711, in a 
“memoir called Specimina artis conjectandi ad ques- 
‘tiones juris applicate. — Bae 
5. In the interval between the completion of James 
Bernoulli's discoveries and their publication, the 
theory of chances was handled by two excellent ma- 
‘thematicians, Montmort and De Moivre. The first 
of these turned his attention to the subject, with a 
“view to compensate for the loss of Bernoulli's labours, 
in the event of their never being published. De 
‘Moivre began by communicating to the Royal So- 
‘ciety, in 1711, a memoir entitled, De Mensura sortis. 
He afterwards published, in 1716, his Doctrine of 
Chances, a work justly regarded as one of the most 
valuable that has ever appeared on the subject. The 
best edition is the third, printed in 1756, together 
with his Treatise of Annuittes on Lives. His Mis- 
cellanea Analytica, also contains some disquisitions 

on the same subject. 


~~ 


6. Mr Thomas Simpson has likewise treated of 


‘this subject, in a work called the Nature and Laws 
of Chance, Pee ans in 1740. This treatise is 
‘concise, and at the same time perspicuous, and, like 
he ingenious author's other writings, is remarkable 
for its originality. * rn 
This curious branch of science has also been more 
or less cultivated by most of the eminent mathemati- 
~cians of the last century; as by Jobn Bernoulli, Eu- 
ler, Cramer, D’Alembert, Beguelin, &c.; and at a 
latter period by Condoréet, in his Essai sur l’appli- 
cation de l’analyse aux decisions qui se donnent d la 
- pluralite des voix. E malign, Jiry ; 
7. The application of the doctrine of chances to 
' oreo eee with pare! economy, is by far 
€ most interesting branch of this theory. The sub- 
ject of Life Annuities, in particular, is highly im- 
rtant. Van Hudden, and the celebrated pensiona- 
ry of Holland, De Witt, appear to have been the 
earliest who considered it; and Sir William Petty al- 
$0 turned his attention to it, but without any deg 
of success, probably on account of his want of ma- 
vol. v. PART . — 4 


‘soning it requires by a series o 


chance for the appearance of either face; or in 
-words, there is one chance out of two for the appear- 


be expressed by the fraction 
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thematical e Dr Halley was the first who 
made any considerable progress in its improvement, 
by constructing tables of the probability of human 
life, from a comparison of the bills of mortality of 
Breslaw in Silesia. De Moivre carried on what Dr 
Halley had begun ; and Simpson greatly contributed 
to the perfection of the theory. The labours of 
Dodson, the friend of De Moivre, are also justly en- 
titled to notice; in his Mathematical itory, the 
subject of annuities, as well as the doctrine of chan- 
ces in general, are treated with great clearness, and 
in a manner well suited to persons having but an or- 
dinary share of mathematical knowledge. Indeed, 
we have freely availed ourselves of his labours in the 
compilation of the brief view we here give of the sub- 


We shall now explain some of the more useful 
parts of this theory, and N the mode of rea · 
problems. ' 


 Prosrem I. 


8. Suppose a circular piece of metal having two 
opposite faces, the one white and the other black, is 
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thrown up, in order to see which of its faces will be 


uppermost after it has fallen to the ground. When, if 
the white face be uppermost, a person is to be entit- 
led to L. S, or any other sum of money; it is requi- 
red to determine, before the event, what chance or 
probability. that person has of receiving the L.5; and 
what sum he may reasonably expect should be paid 


to him, in consideration of resigning his chance to 


another person? 

Sol ur. Since by supposition there is nothing 
in the shape of the metal to determine one face to 
come up rather than the other, there is an equal 
er 


ance of the white face. Therefore, the 

that it is uppermost may be expressed by the fraction 
J. And it any other 445 should be willing to 
purchase this chance, the proprietor may reasonabl 


— 


— — II. 


if a person at one trial takes the heart, he is to be en- 
titled to L. 5, or any other sum of money. It is re- 


_-quired to determine, before the event, What chance 


or probability he has of winning and missing the said 


L. 5; and what sum he may reasonably expect to be 


paid to him, in consideration of his resigning his 


‘chance to another. 


expect 4 of L.5 in consideration of his resigning hi: 
chance thereof, BE e 


9. Suppose there are three cards, each of different 
suits, viz. one heart, one diamond, and one club, lai 
on a table with their faces downward, out of which, 


Sol uriox.— Since it is supposed that there is no- 


thing in the external appearance of the cards to in- 
duce the person to choose one rather than another; 


and ‘ine hie is to have but one choice, it follows that 
he has but one chance in three for obtaining the mo- 


ney: therefore the probability of his getting it may 
J. Again, since two 
cards remain after he has-had his choice, either of 
which may be the heart, there are two chances out 
of three that 1 

* 10 Aas 


. 


he will miss it; and the probability 
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@hances- thereof may be expressed by the fraction 3. Lastly, 


he may reasonably expect I of L. 5 as a consideration 
for transferring his chance to another. 


Progiem III. 


10. Suppose that there are five counters, of which 
four are black and one white, out of which, being mixed 
together, a person blindfolded is to draw one, and is 
to be entitled to L. 5, or any other sum of money, if 
he happens to draw the white counter. It is requi- 
red to determine, before the event, what chance he 
has of winning and of missing the said L.5; and what 
sum he may reasonably expect, upon transferring his 
chance to another. 

SeLuTiIon.—By reasoning in this as in the two 
foregoing problems, it will appear, that the person 
has only one chance in five of obtaining the L. 5, and 
four chances out of five for missing it; therefore, the 
probability of his obtaining it may be expressed by 
the fraction ; and the probability of his missing it 
by the fraction Z. And he will be entitled to F of 

the L. 5, if he transfers his chance to another. 


PROBLEM IV. 


11. Suppose there are five counters, three black, 
and the other two white; out of which, when mixed 
together, a person blindfolded is to draw one, and is 
to be entitled to five pounds, or any other sum, if he 
happens to draw either of the white ones. It is re- 
quired to determine, before the event, what chance or 
probability he has of winning, and missing, the said 
five pounds; and what sum he may reasonably expect 
to be paid to him for resigning his chance to another. 

Sotution.—In this case, the person has manifestly 
only two chances out of five for taking a white coun- 
ter, and three for taking a black one: Therefore the 
probability of winning may be expressed by the frac- 
tion g, and that of missing by the fraction }: Also 
he ought to receive 3 of the five pounds if he parts 
with his chance to another, 

12, What has been said in these four problems 
concerning cards, counters, &c. may easily be con- 
ceived to extend to any other things which are the 
objects of chance. For instance, if, at the conclu- 
sion of the drawing of a lottery, there should remain 
in one wheel five tickets or numbers only, and in the 
other, two equal prizes and three blanks ; then, the 
possessor of one of these tickets would be exactly in 
the situation of the person mentioned in the last ques- 
tion. 

In general, if the number of blanks in a lottery be 
represented by m, and the number of prizes by u, 
then the probability of having one prize with one 


ticket will be ase and the probability of having 


n n 
2 blank nae Prom which it appears, 

I. That the probability of the happenin an 
event, considered as er from c oa nabs | 
expressed by a fraction. whose numerator is the num 
ber of chances for the happening of the event, and the 
denominator is the number of all the chances whereby 
it may both happen and fail. And the probability of 
such an event’s failing, may be expressed bya frac- 
Hon whose numerator is the number of chances for its 


not happening, and denominator the same as that r @hantes. 
SE ees 


the 157 —5 fraction. 

I. The sum of the two fractions representing the 
probability of the happening and the failing of an 
event is equal to unity: Therefore, when one of them 
is given, the other may be found by subtraction. — 

III. The expectation, that is, the sum which the 
person who has a chance for the happening of an event 
is entitled to, if he resign his chance to another, is al. 
mays the product of the fraction representing the pro. 
bability multiplied into the sum expected : Therefore, 
if that sum be denoted by unity, the expectation will 
be denoted by the probability itself: Or. in general, 
if the ‘expectation of an event be divided by the value 
of the thing expected, the quotient will express the 
probability of the event. 


Prostem V. 
13. What is the probability that a person playing 


with a single die throws an ace each time for two 
successive throws? 


SoLution.—Suppose that the person is to receive 


L.1, provided he succeeds in throwing an ace each 
time. Now, if an ace were to come up the first time, 
then, because the die has six faces, only one of which 
is favourable to him, his expectation on the second 


throw would be 4% L. I. (Art. 12.) But we may 


consider the first event, viz. the throwing an ace the 
first throw as the condition of obtaining this sum 
+x L. I; and the probability of this event being also 
3 the expectation before the first throw must neces- 
sarily be I K 5X L. I, (Art. 12.); and as in this case 
the probability is expressed by the same fraction as 
the expectation, the probability of throwing an ace 
each time for two successive throws is & π 
Corollary.—As it is evidently the same whether a 
single die be thrown twice successively, or two dice 
be thrown at once; therefore, the probability of 
throwing two aces (or any given face) at one throw 
with two dice, is also expressed by the fraction 


BXE=1T8 
Prosiem VI. 


14. A person offers to lay a wager of L. I, that 
out of a purse M iy RL counters, whereof m 
are black, and u white, he will, blindfolded, at the 
first trial draw a white counter; and also, that out 
of another purse containing M N counters, where- 
of -M are black, and N white, he will also at the first 
trial draw a white counter, and that if he fails in ei- 
ther trial his wager shall be lost. It is required to 
determine the probability he has of succeeding there- 
in. 

Sorvtion.—If, as in the last problem, we sup- 
pose he has already succeeded in the first trial, 
then it will follow, as has been there explained, that 


his expectation on the second will be STEN L. I, 

ihe N . 
or simply MA. N. 
we consider the success of his first trial as the con- 
dition of obtaining this expectation, then its proba- 


And if, as in the same problem, 


‘bility will be ——— 5 which multiplied into that ex. 


+n 


T 
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— péctation, will give" se MN for the'probabini. Pein of the first two as a single event, the proba- Chances 


ig in both (—, 45) : 


ty required. Hence it ap that the probabilit 
ofthe happening of two ind events is equal io 
product of the probabilities of their happening se- 
Cor. If the «eR the same kind, 
N 1 be ö 
e wi n) 


te 


~ Proprem VII. 


15. A person offers to lay a wager of L. I, that 
out of a purse containing m u counters, of which 
m are black, and en white, he will draw, blindfolded, 
at the first trial, a black counter; and also, that out 
of another purse containing M N counters, of which 
M are black, and N white, he will also draw at the 
first trial a white counter; and if either experiment 
fail he is to lose his wager. What is the probability 
of his succeeding? — 7 

So.uTion.—By reasoning as in the last problem, 
it will appear, that the probability is expressed by 


n N 1 . 
ata*M4N° But we may also 9 
problem to mean, that he is to fail of drawing a 
white counter at the first trial, and to succeed in the 
second: Now, the probability of drawing a white 


counter the first trial being 3 chat of failing will 


de 1— mew (Art. 12.); and the probability of sue- 


ceeding in the second trial being Nx. the produet 


N 
of fracti 1 —. i 
0 these two fractions, or (1 — 720 NN. will 
be the per required, (Art. 14.) 

In like manner it appears, that the probability of 

ing in both experiments is the product of the pro- 

babilities of their — eReeor> viz. 
1 — 
( (MN 

Cor. If the events be both of the same kind, the 
probability of failing in the first trial, and succeeding 


2 2 n n 0 
in ee, will be Qa * and that 


n 

16. We may deduce the probability of the hap- 
pening of three independent events from that of two, 
and the probability of four from that of three, and so 
on, by reasoning as follows: Suppose that the re- 
ceiving of a sum of money, as L.1, depends on the 
happening of three events, the probabilities of which 


are , J 5e respectively. Then, if the two first 
events had actually happened, so that the receiving 


of the sum depended on the third event only, the 


value of the expectation on that event would be 
Fx, (Art. 12.) Therefore we may consider 
0 2 

> x L.1 as a sum to be received, provided the two 
first events happen. Now, we may regard 8 hap. 


bility of which is: 5 x A, (An. 14); therefore the 
value of the expectation on all the three is ** 
7% L. I, and the probability of their happening is 
TXT *. (An. 12.) 

In 3 Lale of | 74 5 of independent 
events, . obability of thei ppening is equal 
. 

Prosiem VIII. 


17. What is the probability of throwing with a 
225 die one ace, or more, in two throws, that is, 
either at the first or second throw, or at both? 

Sotvtion.—In this problem, we may consider the 
[Poems required as made up of two other proba- 

ilities, viz. that of throwing an ace at the first throw, 
and that of missing it at the first throw, and throw- 
ing it at the second: Therefore, if we estimate these 
e their sum will be the probability requi- 


In order to render the conclusion general, let 6 
(the number of faces of the die) =n. Then the 
probability of throwing an ace at the first throw is 


2 and that of missing it, 23 Also- 
the probability of throwing an ace at the second 
throw is 2; and, connecting this with the probabi- 


lity of missing it the first trial, we have the proba- 
bility of missing it at the first trial and throwing 


1 
it the second, expressed by * — (Art. 14.) 


Therefore the probability required is -f. 


n 

2n—1 _2n?—(n—1)* 
0 1 os 
This problem may also be resolved by considering, 
that the probability of missing an ace twice, together 
with the probability of throwing an ace either at the 
first or second throw, must amount to certainty, 
which is measured by 1: Therefore, if we estimate 
the former of these probabilities, and subtract it 
from unity, the remainder must be the latter. Now, 
the probability of missing an ace at the first throw is 


“—, (An. 12.) and the probability of missing it 
the second is also I; therefore the probability of 


missing it twice is — (Art. 14.) ; and hence 
the probability of throwing it once at least in two 
trials, is 1— EA the same as be- 
fore. 


Cor. Hence it appears, that the probability of 
throwing one ace or more at a single throw with two 


dice, is eL, Fer it is evidently. the same 


11 
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Chances. Whether we throw twice suecessively with one die, or 


once with two dice. 


‘Proszem IX. 


_. 18, What is the probability of throwing an ace, 
or any proposed face of the die, in three throws, 
that is, either at the first, second, or third throw ? 
SoLuriox. The probability required may be con- 
sidered as composed of the separate probabilities of 
‘two events, viz. jirst, of the probability of throw- 
ing an ace either at the first or second throw; and, 
‘secondly, of the robability-of missiag it both at the 
first and second throws, and throwing it at the third. 
The probability of ‘throwing an ace in two 
throws has been found, by the last problem, to be 
cia ores and therefore (Art. 14.) the proba- 
n 
ie anys 
‘bility of missing it both throws, is q=2 formate”) 
(n—1)? 
S 


Again, the probability of throwing an 


ace at the third throw, isd and consequently the 


probability of missing it the first two throws, and 
oe N 2 
‘succeeding at the third, is 4 8 — eee 4) ; 
ws a n ro n 
Adding now the two probabilities, we have the pro- 
bability required, expressed b a 
nr—(n—1)* | (n——1)*. 3—(n—1}5 
n? e i 
In numbers the probability is g. 
The problem may also be-resalved, by finding the 
probability of missing an ace three times successively, 
5 : m——l m—l 1-1 „ ..y 
which will be . (Art. 16.), and 


K é mln ty 
this subtracted from unity, gives us 1— ete — 
: : 7 “hos ; n 


3—(n—1)3 
2 for the probability of throwing an ace 


once or more in three throws, as before. 

Cor. — Hence it appears, that the probability of 
throwing one ace, at least, by three dice, at one single 
ni—(n—1)3 


throw, is 


PROBLEM X. 


19. What is the probability of throwing one ace 
or more in m throws, m being put for any number 
whatever? 

SoLuriox. Following the second mode of solu- 
tion employed in the two preceding problems, we 
find that the probability of missing an ace n. times 
successively, is (by Art. 16.) 

ll I nel is (I) 
See twat Mh (+o n factors) =U", 
and this expression gubtracted from unity, ‘leaves 


— )™ 
a a a ve 


(2—1I) a „ 
J n N a 6 
for the probability of throwing one ace, or more, in 
gn successive throws, 5 ute 
Cor. — The tame expression is the measure of the 


probability of throwing an ace; or more, with m dice Chances. 


at one throw. 


PRoBLRM XI. 


20. What is the probability of throwing one ace, 
and no more, with a single die, in two throws? 

SoLUTION.— The probability of throwing one ace, 
or more, at two throws, may evidently be regarded 
as the sum of two probabilities, viz. 

Ist, The probability of throwing one ace and no 
more. | } 
 Qdly, The probability of throwing two aces. 

Therefore, the probability of throwing one ace; 
and no more, must be measured by desde be- 
tween the probability of throwing one ace or more, 
and the probability of throwing two aces at two 
throws. | Sig am 

Now, the first of the two latter probabilities is 


e n mde oad SE Ta 


13.) and their difference, or the probability required, 


n—(nm—1)* 1 2(n—1) 3 
ath Get D TRS: earn 
Cor. The probability of throwing one ace, and 
no more, at a single throw, with two dice, is alse 
20—1) 
1 


2 


: PRO XII. K i 
21. What is the probability of throwing one ace, 
and no more, in three throws? * 
SotutTion.—This probability may be considered 
as made up of two probabilities, viz. that of throw- 


ing an ace at the first throw, and missing an ace at 


each of the remaining throws; and that of ae 


_an ace at the first throw, and throwing one ace, an 


no more, in the two remaining throws, © 
To estimate these, we must consider that the pro- 


bability of throwing an ace at one throw 10 1 and 
that of missing an ace in two successive throws, is 
8 (Art. 17.); therefore the probability of 


throwing an ace at the first throw, and missing it at 


the second and third throws, is 15 ‘ sre) (Art, 


(te)? „ 
14.) SU. e 

Again, the probability of missing an ace at one 
throw is , and that of throwing one ace, and 


2(n—1) 


no more, in two successive throws, is . (Art. 


7⁴ 


20.); therefore, the probability of missing an ace 
the first throw, and throwing an ace, and no more, ia 
the two remaining throws, is a ne 


f 4 (an. 14.) r a 


fmm | 
n 


Taking now the sum of these probabilities, we hay 


(IE -I l 
— mene A 


— * — Bhd we! be e 
o * * * — 


1999 


rn 


. er 


— | 


r ̃ ee ee 


ä 


12 


more, at one throw, by three dice, is also 


1 y of throwin 


CHANCES. 


for the probability required, which, in numbers, is 
216 =] a Gt in 
Cor. The probability of throwing one ace, and no 
ra ; ‘ 30 —1 )* 
a 
Pons XIII. 


22. What is the probability of throwing one ace, 
and no more, in four — 

. Sorution.—This probability is the sum of the 
probability of throwing an ace at the first throw, and 
missing it in all the remaining three throws; and of 
the probability of missing an ace at the first throw, 
and throwing one, and no more, in the three remain- 
ing throws. 

The probability of throwing an ace at one throw 


is 25 and that of missing to throw an ace, in three 


successive throws, is — (Art. 16.) ; and there- 


fore the probability of throwing an ace at the first 
throw, and pe it in the three following throws, is 
* 20 n3 g 2 n* 2 
Again, the probability of missing to throw an ace 


at one throw 122 and that of throwing one ace, 


and no more, in three successive throws, it 
pine 21.); and therefore the probability of mis- 
ng an ace at the first throw, and throwing ones 
and no more, in the three following throws, is 
1 3(n—1)* 80 —1). 
vun, fony N e 1 5 r 3 
Therefore, the probability required is 
il Ab e 
‘ n* + : nt = ** * 
4K 125 1235 
E r 
Cor. The probability of throwing one ace, and 
no more, with four dice, at a single throw, is also 
: nt 2 iL ; Yori x 
Prosuem KVC. 


25. What is the probability of throwing one 

and no more, in m throws, m being any — 
whatever? E RR GAU . abd 
Soluriox. We have found in the 11th, Are 2, 3, 


* 


Z(n—1) 306 —1)⸗ 


n oa . 
respectively. reasonin these problems, we 
should find, an . us en the probability 18 


N Therefore, „ending to the law of thé 
n ’ 


formation of these’extessionsy it 18 easy to see, that, 
ili g one ace, and 


G30 Goaky 40. IO tell Swi 
- 


741 


Cor. The same, formula also expresses 
cae of throwing a single ace at one throw with m ~ 


. Posten XV. 
21. What is the probability of throwing two aces, 


or more, in three throws, with a single die ? 

. Socution—Besides the event in question, there 

are just other two that can possibly happen: cither 

never an ace will come up in the t throws ; or 

else one, and no more, will be thrown. These three 

éveritsy’ then, making up certainty, the sum of their 
robabilities must be unity. Therefore, the proba- 

Fility ‘required will be found, by subtracting the other 

two from 1. ! 1 : 

Nou, the probability of throwing ‘never an ace iw 

3 ? " 
three throws iu CNE (Art. 16. )sand the probabili- 


Fal ov * 
ty of throwing one ace, and no more, is I (Art. 


23.); therefore, the probability of throwing two 
aces, or more, in three throws, will be * n 
2.2 ~~ 3(n—1)* re ni—(n—} De. ö 


n3 
A N 216—125—3 N23 2 
which, in numbers, is 215 2 
Cor. The probability of throwing two aces, or 
more, at one iow, with three dice, is expressed by 
the same formula. 


PROBLEM XVI. 
Jaces, 


f 25. What is the probability of throwin’ a , 
or more, in four throws ? A unity sub- 
, Soturion.—In this case we mus* 


Arowing never an 

tract —— the probability b 
gona these ere eS and the remainder, 
ty of throwing one.); nt--(n—l (I. 

„ nt * 
nn 
is the prem 
19 f 


— 


uired, which, in numbers, is 


1457. The same formula expresses the probability 
< throwing two or more aces at one throw with four 
dice. 


— Pnoblxx XVII. 


26. What is the probability of throwing two aces, 
or more, in m throws, with a single die. 
Sol TON. By following the mode of reasoning 


employed iu Prob. 15. and 16. and observin the law 
recording to which the rie ae forme — 
appear, that m being any number w te ver, the fo · 
: "—(n—l n—l n 
Babin dekuirea h Se * 
Cor. The probability of throwing two or more 
aces, with m dice, atone throw, 6 expressed by the 
game number. , 


ca K REY 2 


the proba- Chances. 


Chances, 


— 


74 


Prostem XVIII. 
27. The probability of throwing two aces, and no 
more, in three throws, is required. 
SoLVUTION.— The probability of throwing two aces 
or more, in three throws, is manifestly made up of 
the probability of throwing two aces and no more, 
and of the probability of throwing three aces; there- 
fore, if from the first of these we subtract the third, 
the remainder must be the second. 
The probability of throwing two aces or more, in 


Sal ak. a 
three throws, is ~ : 2 Sh) (Art. 24.) 


and the probability of throwing three aces is 157 


therefore the probability of throwing two aces, and 
no more, in three throws, is 
n3—-(n—1 )3—3(m—1)* 1 3(02—1) 
n> gee n3 8 


which, in numbers, is 72 

Cor. The same formula expresses the probability 
of: throwing two aces, and no more, with three dice, 
at one throw. 


Pugnznnt XIX. 


28. The probability of throwing two aces, and no 
more, in four throws, is required. 
SoLuriox.— This probability may be considered 
s composed of the 2 of bringing up an ace 
reſirst throw, and only one ace more in the three 
an aug throws; and of the probability of missing 
no more, first throw, and throwing two aces, an 
The prohe remaining throws.. is 
155 aad Hat er of tag an ace the first throw 
22 * ing one ace, and no more, in the 
three following, is — 92 
the first of the two proba“? 21.) ; therefore, 
quired, iss : 3( — 42 composing chat re- 
f 2 3 
i bay probability of missing an ace t. , 
Rem ** : i 
mee and. that of throwing two ee t 
r more, 


in the remaining throws, e (Art. 2, 
n a * 
therefore, the second of the two probabilities is 
(m—1) 30 2—1) — 3(n—1') 
„ 
mere probability required is 
3(m—1)* 3(m—1)?._ 6(n—=1)* 
Pe cag s 25 
h, in numbers, 18 216 


Cor.— The probability of throwing two aces and 
no more at one throw with four dite ts expressed by 


the same formula. 


PROBLEM XX. 


29. The probability of throwin two ate 
more, in five throws, is required. g two aces, and no 


e HANCES. 
2 Proceeding as in the last problem, the probability Changes“ 


of throwing an ace the first throw, and only one more 
in the four remaining throws, will be, by Art. 12 and 
22, f J i ! 


* 


7¹ n* * 
And the probability of missing an ace the first throw, 


1 lu =. 


and throwing two and no more in the remaining 


throws, will be, by Art. 12 and 28, 
n—1 6(n—1)* _ 6(n—1)* 
N „ Stk” Nitecatrs 7 
Therefore, the probability of throwing two aces and 
no more in five throws, is : 
A(n—1)3 | 6(n—-1)3 — 10(n—1)3 
: 715 A ‘ n> =. ni 


‘ . 625 
which, expressed in numbers, is 3665" * 


Cor.— This formula expresses also the probability 
of throwing two aces at one throw of five dice. 


s 


> 


N Prosrem XXI. a 
30. The probability of throwing two aces, and no 


more, in m throws, is required, f 

It appears from the solution of the three last pro- 
blems, that when the values of mare 3, 4, and 5, the 
probabilities in question are, 


3.2 n—1 4.3 (—1) 4 5.(n—13) 
RO? 12 2 °° Ton? 
respectively. Hence, by induction, we may infer, 


that m being any number whatever, the probability 
required is, f 
m(m—1) (—1I) 
— 12 um 
Cor. This formula also expresses the probability 


of throwing two aces and no more at one throw with 


m dice. 


PROBLEM XXII. 


31. The respective probabilities of throwing any 

number of points with two dice, are required 

~ SotuTion.—It will appear upon consideration, 

that 2 points and 12 points can each be thrown in one 

way only, the first by the two aces coming up, and 

the second by the two sixes. a . 
That 3 and 11 may each be thrown in two ways, 


: the former by 1, 2 and 2, 1, and the latter by 5, 6 


„46, 5. In like manner, 4 and 10 may each come 


hree ways, 5 and 9 in four ways, 6 and 8 in: 
peek Hence the whole: 


78, an 7 in six Ways. a 
And ele ancesis24-4-4-6-4 8+ 10 f C0 
Ab Vability of 2 or 12 coming up is g 
The probabif cs, 10 bhi 
oben of 8 er 11. % 2d 
The probability e . Sey 
The probability or 5. 9 is 45 25 
The probability of & r 8 is „ 
And the probability ob owing Tis Sot. 


Propiem III. 


$2: Suppose two heaps, esch ci ct tai 
ters, whereof a are white and 6 tine oct ; —.— : 
draws a counter out of each heap, whatis the proba- 


* 
4 
1 


CHANCES. 743 


P bances. bility that he draws one white counter and no more ? 
—— Soruriox.— The i ity of his drawing a 


black counter out of the first heap, and a white coun- 
ter out of the second, is (by Art. 12 
a wing se a 


a a 8 

(- Xa Fey 
And the probability of his drawing a white counter 
out of the first heap, and a black fetes out of the 


3 ab 
second, is, in like manner, Eu) Now the pro- 
bability required, is manifestly the sum of these two: 


‘Therefore its measure is 15 7 

Cor. If à and 6 represent 15 number of chances 
for the happening and failing of an event at one trial, 
then every chance relating to two such events that 
can possibly happen in two trials, may be expressed 
dy a fraction, 5 numerator consists of one or 
more terms of the second power of the binomial a6, 
and whose denominator is that power itself. 

For instance, the probability in two trials of the 
happening of 


ee eRe ae 


12 
Only one of them, > is < 75 5 Prob. 23. 
b aa ‘alee 
UU Prob. 7. 
The sum of these three probabilities is manifestly 
unity, as it ought to be. 
Again, the probability of both the events happen - 


ing, is 
a 2a (a ＋U)—4.˙ 
a+b)? ~ 6)?” 
and the probally that both wt il happen, is 
2ab+b* (a+b)*—a* 
Ca TIN (apo 


Pohl XXIV. 


33. Suppose three heaps, each containing n white 
and 4 black counters, and that a person draws one 
out of each, what probability is there that they shall 
be all white? 


Neither of them, 


SoLoriox.—If he draws a white counter out of 


the first heap, the probability of which is exh 


‘then he must draw two white counters also out of 
the remaining heaps, the probability of which is 


aby ; but neither of these events will be effectu- 


al without the happening of the other, and therefore 
a sc eet : oe 
a+b @4pbp = (a4) will be the probability 
en 10 lik 
r. In like manner, the probability of drawi 
three black counters, or of 8 to iw Wiike 
. 3 


one at each attempt, is air 


Pao XXV. 


84. The same things being supposed as in the last 
problem, what is the probability. that two of the 
vdunters drawn and no more shall be white? 


Wa white 


SoruTtion.—If the person draws a black counter Chances. 
on — — 


. * 1 b 
the first time, the probability of which is a4? 


then he must draw two white counters out of the re« 
a’ 


maining heaps, the probability of which ig. 7 
and therefore the probability of succeeding by draw - 
a’ a’ 


: * . 

ing in that manners 8 +b ( (a+b) 
Again, if he draws a white counter the first time, 

2 A 

the probability of which is ae then he must N 

only one white counter out of the two remaining 

heaps, the probability of which is va „(An 

therefore — ae of succeeding in this way, is 
a 2a 2a* 

aad: (N; +b)" Now the whole proba 

bility required, is manifestly the sum of these two; 

therefore it is as + Seth: 806 

CSAC") ol CE") 

Cor. As the probability of drawing two white 

counters or more, is the sum of the probabili- 

ties investigated in the two last problems, it will be 

a> + 3a*b 


(a6) 
Prostem XXVI. 
35. The same things being su as in the two 
last questions, what is the ity that one white 


counter and no more shall be drawn 
Setution.—If he draws a white counter the first 
time, then at the other two trials he must draw two 
black ones, the eer of doing both of which is 
a 2 a 4 


b 
a+b (aby (a+b) 

If he 45 ab counter the first time, then at 
the other two trials he must draw one black and 
one white counter, the probability of doing which is 

5 2a 2465 
a-+b*(a4-b)* (a4b)> 

Therefore Ane probability required will be, 

ab? + 2ab 3 34 6 

a+6)3 (a+6 ars); 

Cor. 1. eu — dility 1 . esther one er 
two white counters, will be ' 

Sa*h siete 4 Sab . 
(a+) iN 

Cor. 2. The Mobily of Sewing either one, 

two, or three white counters, is . 


a3 34²⁰ 5 3a“ (a5) —33 
(a+b a e ee, 
Cor. 3. The probability of drawing none, or at 

346* res 

a+6)3° 
Cor. 4. The probability of drawing none, one; 

(a+6)3—a3 
(a+): 

Cor. 5. Hence it appears, that one or more of the 
terms of the binomial a b, raised to the third power, 
will be the numerators of fractions which one the 
probabilities of all the varieties that can possi y hap. 
pen in three trials concerning events, the number of 
chances for the happening or failing of which are « 


most but one white counter, is 


or at most but two white counters, is 


Ch ances. 


144 


and h respectively; and that tie common dtnomina- 


“yor of all the fractions Will be (ag) 


am 


For instance, the n in three trial of the. 
happening of Hosta 2 Pork mek 


ar 7 2 
The thratevents, 1 * ‘Brotys 24. 1 
. ge iil F Lol oD etd lots een Bus 
Only two of them, * a) Prob. 25. is fi 
: er S18 4 3455 5 i: i 
Oaly one. of them, (ab) Prob. 26. 
Neither of them, 4 T7) Cor. to Prob. 24. 


The sum of. Se four probabilities f is evidently 
uaity, as it ought to be. 

96. Supposing ‘a to express the 1 of chabives 
Yor the happening of an event, and 6 for the chances 
of its failing, then it is evident from the foregding 
problems, that every question that can possibly be 
proposed respecting the happening or failing of any 
number, of such events in u trials, will be answered 
by means of one or more terms of the developement 
of (a) n, as anumexator, and the whole arenen. 
as & denominator, In particular, 

Ist, The n of the happening of, the 11 


events, will be = 2 


(eon 
The probability of the happening of way of the 
events, will be 


Nan 
a. ae T 8 (a * 5 
The sprobubiliy of the happening: of m2 sof the 
events, will be > 
: m1 yah. 


Bat mg poy is 


( 
And, in general, ‘the * of the happening 7 


‘of m—n of the events, will be 
, ple Dap + (tn) -. 
1 * aoe 


the factors i in. the numerator being continued until 


their number be n; and the same inthe denominator. | 


2d, The probability of the-hap appening of n, m—1, 
m—2, or, at iow et; of but (m—a), HS eh en ae 
be, 2 


m 12 ty 


124 . 


47° eee ED, aie +. ae 


ae La 


H 


the numerator of the fraction being supposed to 


consist of ug terms, 


And the probability of the happening of at least 5 


one such event, will be 


6 


ee 


30 The probability of the happening of 1 ; 


or but one, or two, or at most, of but n, ie ‘events 
will be, 

(=I) 
2 


8 N 85 


Bed bd N tee. 


* UAL 


60 
the numerator of e e consists of ntl 
terms. 
And the probability of the happening « of at most 
Ber -l, such events will be, 
2 +6)"—a™ 


3 oe N 1 a ; 74 


Re ci enaxvens : ide, 5 


> * 
* 


‘ 21 I 
37. 8a 0 a irterye in — ber of 
prizes is to the number of blankes as 1 to 39; how 
many 3 7 — be N that ger may 
have.an equal chance for one 285 more. pri: 125 35 * 
SOLUTION. The probability of ha 5 pri ae 
or more in n tickets, i ina lottery wherein ag One p 1 
are to the blanks as 1 to 395 is the same with that © 
throwing one ace or more in m throws, with a die © 


that has 14 39= 10 faces. Therefore, putting 20 m 
this probability will by: Prob. 2 be, * x! r 


assign vil. i = ad 


which, by. putting 1 Sa, and 50 = b, 2 a 

ier é b)n—" , bore ot 3 
e 2: 
“ And the probability of wia is - But 


by hypothesis, there is to ‘be an 785 inci — the 
having or miasiug one or more prizes. Now, if the 
certainty of the having or missing one or more prizes 
be denoted by unity, chen the probabilities of an equal 
chance; for having or missing one or more of them. 
will each of them be denoted by & 2˙ 1 
(a 2 . bt Bail 19 e Dery 
Therefore (r + Gr 575 5 seit 
whence 26"= (a. "3 a Yo dia 
Mie: in logarithms will be, 8. 3 * 
2 ＋ * log. e ig ( L) 85 c e 
ae 10 Ne 


a mai 7 701585 5 
Now, log. 2=.80103; and log: (a 4. U) Sleg. 40. 
1.60206, and log. & log. 39 1.59106; therefore. 


280105 
— 611 01160278 86. ‘By 1 i it appears; that the - 


n umber of tiekets must be greater than 27. 


— 


Prosiem XXVII. 
38. In a pack of 26 cards, 13 of which are black, 
5 13 red, if m cards be dealt, how 3 is there an oon 
equal chancé of being red? % say tan 
SoLUTIOx.—If the number of cbäncbe for the hap- 
“pening of the event be denoted by Wi those for 


its failing by, then (by Art. 9600 = is the 


probability of its not happening once in bana “mas 


will express the weht. : 


like manner, oe me 4 
“lity of i its not happening twice in m trials; ; and 
1 on NN ie 

| ome eee A 
* I 3 
expresses the probability of its not 8 g e 3% 
and so on. And because the question requires how - 
many times the event will happen i in m trials upon an 


equality of chance, it will/ollow, that when tlre event 
555 (See Art · 97.) 
b" 4m %. — 


is to happen ane, wen 2 


and when it is to bane twice, then— 


and when i it is to happen thrice, then 


* — 5 1 . 
„ — 


1 . * 
5 2 4 her > r 1 ae 

7 et 4 2 * a * 1 

2 En a- -e. 


> « 


» CHANCES. ./ 6 


~*~ _& a7 > * . . 


by’ « » — * 


ek |) 
Hence it appears, that the number of terms which Chances. 
together to make 4(b4a) , is * 


92 3 ‘ > « 
1 — 
12 


must be 
answer to the question. This being 


be l then P= therefore, by substitution, 


_ the above expressions, will become, 


98 =r 
r 5 
* . = a 
* „nb =} b+a 5 
8 -n T Z ee Ley; 
r * . „ e.. &c, 
bd — 1 — * * : 
. 70. * 111 
N 7 * = N 1 m(m—1 ) 1 
* 5 et ‘ n. f. 2 Pp 
* - 9 — * 4. 
„ 3 5 


Kc. 


l, therefore ( ο ; but in the de- 


velopement of this quantity, the terms equally distant 
from either extremity are equal, therefore 40 1+ 9 
will consist of half the terms in (I＋I) a; and as the 

whole number of terms is m I, therefore the answer 


will be pa : 
Cor. If r represent the number of times that the 


N 3 Proposed event is to happen, then, when there is 
an equality of chance for its happening or failing, 


‘ . 
2 2 by the problem. Therefore m, the number 


* 
— 


2 the event shall happen or not, will be 27—1. 
8 0 And therefore hag lottery, in which the number 
1 of prizes is equal to the number of blanks, if it be re- 
Auired to know how many tickets should be bought, 
nn order to have r or more prizes, the answer will be 
27 —1 tickets; that is, in order to have an equal 
N 1 chance for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. or more prizes, there 
* should be bought 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. tickets. 


4 * * PROoRLEM xXIX. 
239. In a pack of 39 cards, consisting of 13 hearts, 
13 spades, and 13 clubs, if m cards be dealt to any 


ohe, how many may he, on an equality of chance, ex- 
; pect to be hearts? 
\  ._ «,, Sotution.—If a, ö, and p, represent the same as 
in last problem, and r be the number required; then 
ecause there are two chances for a black card to be 
\ dealt, and but one for a red card, we have b==2 and 
— agi 1 p=2. Therefore 
N. « N . 
6 %) SAG) and in this case 
eta * 10 3 St 
Ts. Kc. (to r terms 110894 . 
he whole difficulty of the problem is now redu- 
„oed to the we of r, the number of terms of the 
series chat must be added together to make 3 (J). 
* Now in the last problem we found r by a direct pro- 
VOL, v. PART u. ; 


~ 


emf HDT Helen aay 2) 


Mo in the present question, where a=b, we have 


~~ of trials in which it will be an equal chance, whether 


ES 
&e. 


cess, but in this we cannot find it otherwise than by 


trials. The manner of proceeding may be as follows.. 
1.) When m=1, then 4(4)"=0.75; 

and when m=2, 4(4)"=1.125. 
Now the first term of the series 


when m=1, then 1 term is greater than $(4)”, 
when m=2, then 1 term is less than $(})”. 
(2.) Again, if m=4, then 10 m 2.53, &c. 
and if m=5, 1 * 2.79, &c. 
(Here the values of 3 (J) are only found to two pla- 
ces of decimals, these being sufficient for our pur- 
pose; and to facilitate the operations, the calcula- 
tions may be made by logarithms.) Taking now 
two terms of the series, we have 
+)”, 
when m=5, 2 terms are 88 ’ 
(3.) If m=7, 8 +)"= 8.54, &c. / 
and if m=8, $(4)"=12.31, &c. 


14% =S] and 145% 18.5. 

Hence it ap : , that 

Now, taking ä of the series, we have 
a 7. 


when m=4, then 2 terms are than 
a than 
117K 12 * 429.75, &c. 
1＋8 120, &e. K 


Hence it appears, that 

when m7, then 3 terms are ter than ; tf . 
when m8, 3 terms are than 4(i)=. 

. (4.) By a like mode of proceeding we find, by ta- 
king four terms of the series, that 

when m=10, then 4 terms are ter than $(2)", 
when m=11, 4 terms are less than $(4)”, 
and in general, putting æ for any number whatever, 


when m is 2 ö 
Ze Ic then & 41 terms er * 
3542 are 2 2 } than 00 0 
But when the chances for the event’s not happening 
r times in m trials, (which are expressed by the se- 
ries,) are less than 
for its happening must be greater than that number. 
Therefore, when mar 2, there will be more than an 
5B : 


the power; then the chances 


— 


e nei fol 


Chances. 


— 


a 
we. 


* 


equal chance for the event's happening (2 ＋ 1) times. 
Let us now put r=2-+1, then cmr—1; and since 
mg 2, therefore m=3(r—1)4+2=3r—I, and 


an eet That is, if m cards be dealt, it is more 


t=—3 
2% 1 

than an equal chance that there should be 7 

hearts. 1 

Cor. Because m=3r—l1, therefore, if in a lotte- 


ry containing two blanks to a prize, it be required to 
know how many tickets should be bought in order 
to have an equal chance for r prizes, the answer will 
be 3r—l1 tickets; that is, in order to have an equal 
chance for obtaining 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. i there 
must be bought 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, &c. tickets. 


Prositem XXX. 


40. In a pack of 52 cards, consisting of 13 of 
each suit, if m cards be dealt to me, how many may 
I, on an equality of chance, expect to be trumps? 

-SoLuTion.—The same symbols being retained as 
in the two last problems, then because there are three 
suits of blanks to one suit of prizes, (or trumps, ) 


b=3 and dr I. Therefore p=3; and (1 +=) 


= (4). And in this case, 12 
m m({m—1 i ‘ 
1 i Fo ame rit, &c. (tor terms) g). 


Here, as in the last problem, we must determine r 
by repeated trials. Accordingly, by proceeding as 
in that problem, we shall find that when 


= 2 } then one term {greater 7 
™y—3 f of the series is J less a 
1186 then 2 terms -{ greater * 

— 49 are less 200 
m 10 then 3 terms ; greater shasta e 

211 are less 

=14] then 4 terms ; greater I ,; 
my 15 are N less thas 3 


Therefore, in general, when 
421 thenz+1 greater 

* {iets terms are aera than 2607. 
Therefore, when m=4a-4-3, there will be some- 


thing more than an equal chance of the event’s hap- 


pening u 1 times. Now, eince m=4+4-3, there- 
he ; 3 
75 7 =. And since 1 2 ＋ 1, therefore 
3 


r hence i, and . That 


fore & 


is, if m cards are dealt, it will be more than an equal 
— . Therefore, 
in the game of whist, where 13 cards are dealt, there 


chance that there will be 


trumps. 


is more than an equal chance for any particular person 


14 


1 
se : = ＋ trumps. 


A 
than an equal chance, if any player have but three 


having And since this is more 


trumps, or less, he may justly conclude that his part- 


ner has four trumps, or more. 
Cor. 
4 


Hence it follows, that in a lottery where there are 


three blanks to a prize, if it be required to know-how - 


many tickets should be bought in order to have r 
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hence p=, and 30 +7) = Uj)". Wee 24) 

9 «j ' 

in this case we must find v the number of terms of * 

the series . 1 2 

5 m 1 m(m—1), n- I) (n- 2) 
Tr th ee eee e 
the sum of which is 3 2 5 


Since r=] fe therefore m= 4r—1; . 


‘> 1 2 * 2 0 


— 9 * 1 
3 oot Qe oe a “oS * 3 ty i 
aS 421 | : 
- ot i a “Be. : 
Pn ae 55 „ * 2 Paes 
" " 5 2 * a 2 4. * 3 . 9 Beis: 
prizes, the answer will be 4r-—L tickets; thus, in or- Chang 2 4 
der to have 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. prizes, there must be rf 
bought 3, 7, 11,15, 19, &c. tickets, . Ja * a 
Rr CS Poke ; 7 . oe 
to 8 oe 
Prostem XXXI. . 4 
ea pees * 
41. In a lottery which has four blanks to a prize. 
if a person purchase m tickets, how many prizes may 2 , 
he expect, on an equality of ehance? 3 7 ' 
SoLutTion.—The same symbols being retained as 1 


before, we have, in this case, 6=4 and al: ang 


) m. ‘an 
By proceeding as il Prob. XXIX. it will be found . © wh 
by trials, that when 22 g 8 


* a 
= 3] then one term f greater 3 * 
m 1 — 4. § of the series is +z than * i 7 
= 8 [then 2 terms F greater ame 182 Ar 
2 9 are less ne = 
— 2137 then 3 terms Bree ek N 2050 ite 4 4 
=14 are ess ae 4 * 
2187 then 4 terms greater] . 1 
* 219 are less N Fun * ay * 
herefore, in general, when N * * 
_ §5c4+3)] then z+1 greater Vein. 2 ee 
4 ape terms are { ess chan (4% Wm. 4 
Therefore, when m=5x+4, there will be some: 27 
thing more than an equal chance of the required ef. 
fect’s happening æ＋ I times. ö st «2 „ 
5 3 =” 2 „ 
And since m=5x-+-4, therefore 1 also oa 
since I, therefore -I, hence 7—1 =e y a 
a - ue te 7 
1 7 F ‘a 
and 1 That is, = prizes may, on an a 
equality of chance, be expected in m tickets. Rs 
i : 42 : 14 feng 2 2 
Cor, Since — 12 ra therefore m TI. , 
: * „ 1 
Hence it appears, that in such a lottery, in order ts 4 
have an equal chance for r prizes, there must be pur- > 
chased 5r—l tickets; that is, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. pri: 4 
zes require 4, 9, 14, 19, 24, &e. tickets. . " ee * 
Prostem XXXII. ' 1 2 2 
42. If a person playing with a single die determines . 9 
to cast it m times, how many times out of that num- 2 
ber may he, on an equality of chance, undertake to 
cast an ace. Or, (which is the same thing, ) if he case * 
m dice at once, how many of them may he, on an * 2 ‘ 
equality of chance, expect to be aces? i ae Oo re 
SoLution.—Retaining the same symbols, in this 1 
case, b=5, a=2, p=5, and (1 +=) SA 5 
We must now find 7 the number of terms of the se- o 
nes ' 15 “Ps - ™ on 
m m(m—1 m m1) ( n—2 . 
ee e N 


which are equivalent to 30 *. 


— f . 
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© 
then on an equality of chance, 
. 4 : ; : 


. blanks +1, or 


aid * c H&K a 
ding afin phe 


that when 
en one term p greater J., 
of the series is less than | 
then 2 terms I greater I th. 
0 
2131 then 3 terms reater I than : 
16 are ess 
211 chen 4 terms ater I than 
222 are ess 


n “a 
$6r43)]. then «+1 [greater ; 
m= erte then are A en Ache. 
Therefore, when m=6x-+-4, there will be some- 
thing more than an equal chance of the required ef- 
fect’s happening æ I times, And since mr, 


thetefore x= 60° ‘Also; since re I, therefore 
N i m4 2 


shy 3 

Hence it appears, that in a lottery in which there 

are five blanks to one prize, if m tickets are bought, 
5 m2 


+ prizes may be 


expected. red 


Cor. Since r—l="—, therefore m=67—2. 
Whence it appears, that if it be required to know 
how many tickets should be purchased in such a lot- 
tery, in order, on an equality of chanee, to expect r 

rizes; the answer will be 6r—2. Therefore, in or- 

er to have I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. prizes, there should be 
purchased 4, 10, 16, 22, 28, &c. tickets. 


-Prosiem XXXIII. 
43. In a lottery where the number of blanks is to 


the number of prizes as b to a; how many tickets 


must be purchased to 
or more prizes? 


procure an equal chance for p 
Sorvriox.— From a careful observation of the co- 


rollaries to the ſive preceding problems, it will ap- 


„that the series which in each expresses the num- 

r of tickets that ought to be purchased, in order 
to procure an equality of chance for the having 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, &c. prizes, do severally differ by 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, which,.in each separate question, is the number of 
(since there is sup only one 
prize to a certain number of blanks) the number of 
chances which one ticket has of being either a blank 


+. or a prize. Thus in corollary to Prob. 

aioe ; 5) . 
* * . 2a * 22 

N * * 2985 * 88 1, 3, 8, 7, 9, &e. 2 2 
2 E 3 2 : 5 BO 

— 1 — 

3 293 32 * 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, K g. 2 
8 2 a Coe] 2 8 
„ 0 % ols, , 11,16, 19, Ke. S % 
F. ee ewer fart ae 
* 8 SA ＋ 8 2 8 8 4, 9, 14, 19, 24, &c. ( 523 on 
. >. * 2 1 223 8 a 2 8 E 
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foregoing problems, it 


plicate, by Nicolas 


5 
rA 
Therefore we may conclude, that the same thing 

will happen in all ok uestions of this sort; 
and contequently, that if the term of the series 
can be obtained, then all the rest will be found by 
the addition of (a). 
No the first term of this series may be found b 
Prob. XXVII. where the number of tickets whic 


— 


must be purchased, that the buyer may have an equal 
is 5 . . 


chance to have one prize, is 


Therefore this 
ter integer 


log. L T 
uotient, if an integer, or the next 
# a fraction, will be the first term of 


e series. And if we call this quotient q, and put 


a-+-b=s, then, in order to have an equal chance for 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 prizes, we must purchase 9, J 4, 742s, 
9735, g4-45, Kc. tickets. Or universally, in o 


to havé an equal chance for p prizes, we must pur- . 


chase g+ (p—1)s tickets. 


For the application of the doctrine of chances to 
annuities, see ANNUITIES. i 

List of writers and works on the subject of chan - 
ces, 

Pascal and Fermal. 

Jac. Bernoulli Ars Conjectandi Opus Posthumum. 

Lettre 2 une Amy, sur les parties du Jeu de paume ; 
subjoined to the Ars Conjectandi. 4 

De ratiocintis in Ludo Alem, Auctore Christ. Hu- 

nio, 
* d’analyse sur les jeux de hasard, par Mon- 
mort. , ’ 

De Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances. 

Miscellanea Analytica, by the same author. 

S 

oulli, in the Leipsic Acts, 

1711. b 


Simpson On the Nature and Laws of Chance. 


Sur Pusage du principe de la raison * dans 
le calcul des probabibsés par Beguelin. Memoires de 


Berlin, 1767. 
— — Mathematiques ; par D' Alembert. 
ssai sur application de Vanalyse a la probabilité 
des decisions 2 la pluralité des voix, par Condorcet. 
Dodson’s Mathematical sitory 


© “Emerson On the Laws of Chance, in his Miscella- 


~ CHANTRY, or Cuauntry, ( Cantaria,) a small 
chapel or church, or private altar in a cathedral or 
other public place of worship, with an endowment 
for one or more priests, on condition that they should 
sing mass, and perform other divine services for the 
Soul of the founder, or of such also of his descendants 
or other relations as he may have provided for by the 
grant. These endowments, however, as originating 
in the Romish superstition, were effectually aboli 
by Stat. 1 Ed. VI, c. 14, which declares all entry 
into the lands, or other revenues, in terms of the foun- 
dation, unlawful, and confers the property upon the 
king, under certain exceptions in favour of universi- 
ties and other public seminaries. From Dugdale’s 
history of St Paul’s, it a that not fewer than 
forty-seven chantries be to that church. (J. B.) 
CHAPEL ( Capella,) a place of divine worship, 
and of which there are commonly reckoned four dif- 
ferent sorts. Ist, C of ease, which are provi- 
ded*for the ease or convenience of the overs, 


pecimina artis conjectandis ad questiones juris ap- 


Chante 


Chape: 0 


— — 


Chaplain. where the parish is of great extent. 


oid 


CHA 
In England, 


these chapels are served by inferior curates provided 
at the charge of the rector, or other parish priest, 
and they are accordingly removable at his pleasure ; 
although in some instances chapels of ease have 
right, by custom, to a distinct minister, and to sacra- 
ments and other church privileges, and are endowed 
with tithes. In Scotland, the minister is, for the 
most part, of the parishioners own appointment, and 
is maintained by a salary arising from the seat rents. 
He has right to sacraments, &c. but has no voice in 
any of the church courts. 2d, Free chapels, which 
have been endowed by the sovereign, or by pious and 
charitable persons, and are therefore called free, be- 
ing no charge upon the parish, or rather perhaps be- 
cause they are exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction, 
gd, Chapels belonging to universities, or to particular 
colleges in universities, which are consecrated, and 
have right to sacraments, &c. but are not liable to 
any visitations but that of the founder. 4th, Private 
or domestic chapels, which are built and maintained 
by noble and wealthy families for private worship, in 
or near their own houses. These need not be con- 
secrated, and may be erected without leave of any 
superior, nor are they subject to ordinary jurisdiction. 
Besides these, there are what are called parochial 
‘chapels; but these differ from parish churches only 
in name, and seem to be so denominated only because 
they are generally smaller than most churches, and 
the inhabitants within the district few. Burying 
laces, also, which have been erected by great fami- 
ies adjoining to, or within a cathedral or other 
church, are sometimes denominated chapels. (4. B.) 
CHAPLAIN, (Capellanus,) one attendant on the 
household of the king, or other honourable person, 
to say divine service, which is commonly performed 
in the family private chapel. Each individual of the 
royal family may retain any number of chaplains; but 
by stat. 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13, an archbishop is limit- 
ed to eight ; a duke or a bishop siz; marquis or earl 
Jive ; viscount four ; baron, knight of the garter, or 
lord chancellor, three ; a duchess, marchioness, count- 
ess, baroness, (being widows,) the treasurer and 
comptroller of the king’s house, the king’s secreta- 
ry, dean of the chakae almoner, and master of the 
rolls, each of them two; the chief justice of the 
king’s bench, and warden of the cinque ports, one. 


And by stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 16, every judge of 


the king’s bench and common pleas, the chancellor 
and chief baron of the exchequer, and the king’s at- 
torney and solicitor general, may each of them have 
one Sha nisin attendant on his person. And by 33 
Hen. VIII. c. 28, the groom of the stole, treasurer 
of the king’s chamber, and chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, may also retain each one chaplain. Un- 
der the 21 of Henry, the statute first quoted, the 
thaplains thereby allowed may purchase a licence or 
dispensation, and take two benefices with cure of 
souls; but those allowed by the two last can have 


5 benefice only, on which they may be non-resi- 
nt. 


748 , 
In England, the king has commonly forty-eight 


and read the service to the family. They have no 
ise. In 


— 
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chaplains in appointment, four for each month of the 
year, whose duty is to preach in the chapels- royal, 


salary, being commonly well provided oth 
Scotland he has six, who have each a salary of € 50, 
and three of these have besides the deanery of the 
chapel - royal divided among them, which extends 


their emolument to upwards of & 100 each. The 
sum of their duty is to say prayers at the election of 


the sixteen representative peers for Scotland. (J. B.) 


CHARA. See Astronomy, p. 750. er. 


' CHARA, a genus of plants of the class Moneecia, 

and order Monandria. See Botany, p. 319. 
CHARACTER, (from the Greek xagareu, Icut, 

engrave, or indent,) in the literal. and radical sense 


denotes any thing cut or engraved; hence any kind 
of peculiar mark cut, drawn, or any way set or im- 


pressed upon a substance capable of receiving and re- 
taining it. From this radical sense the word is now. 


applied to denote, Ist, A mark or figure drawn or 


formed, for the purpose of denoting or suggesting 
some particular object or idea otherwise than by di- 
2d, The peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing properties 8 to an individual, 
the marks, as it were, by which that individual is 
distinguished from all others. 3d, By a natural tran- 
sition from the last, the persons or agents exlibi- 
bited in narrative or poetical composition, such 
agents nay necessarily marked by peculiar and dis · 
tinctive qualities. t 

I. A mark or figure drawn or formed, for the 
purpose of denoting or suggesting some particular 


rect representation. 


object or idea otherwise than by direct representation. 


The invention and application of marks to denote 
and suggest objects of which they are not the direct 
pictures, has its rise from the well known principle 
of association; and the same necessity of mutual 
communication, which led originally to the formation 
of oral language, could not fail, at a very bal pe- 
riod, to give rise also to the invention and use visi- 
ble figures, for fixing and exhibiting to the eye what 
oral language was either insufficient to convey, or 
incapable of permanently retaining. In the formas. 
tion of such signs, recourse would at first be had to 
direct and immediate representation, the mark would 
pons be nothing more than a picture more or 
ess perfect of the object to be denoted. Altera- 
tions, however, would soon arise ; convenience would 
introduce abbreviations even in picture marks exhi- 
biting objects capable of direct delineation ; and ex- 
perience would as quickly indicate an immense multi- 
tude of objects necessary to be denoted, but totally un- 
susceptible of immediate ocular delineation. For the 
denoting of these, therefore, arbitrary or conventional 


marks could only be employed; these marks might. 


be formed at first from some real or supposed analo- 
gy to the objects of sight, but afterwards might gra- 
dually assume peculiar and distinctive forms, suggest- 
ing by association the objects intended to be pointed 
out. * In this manner, it is not improbable, most of 


* The following well known story affords a good example of the natural rise and pregress of such character marks. A ta> 
vern-keeper in Hungary unable to write, kept account.of the sums due to him by strokes chalked on his door; to each series 
of strokes was annexed a figure to denote the customer to whom they applied. The soldier was represented by the figure of 


a musket, the carpenter by a saw, the smith by a hammer. 


In a short time for convenience, the musket was reduced to a 


straight line, the saw toa zig-zag line, the hammer toa cross ; and thus began to be formed a set of characters gradually re- 
ceding from the original figure. The resemblance-at last might be entirely lost sight of, and the figures become mere arbi- 
trary marks. Such probably was the rise of a great part of the Chinese characters. 
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of ; or 882 inated, which are proper- the old Pelasgic ‘and Grecian al habets; from these Character. 
2 the ‘eHaracTers, which are, in . commentass theom ye 
we "facts conventional more or less general in their the greater of Europe to a roves day. 
> lication, invented and employed for denoting and Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic c ter, were evident · 
~ “Tagging sch of thought as it is found ly formed from the ancient Hebrew, which was in 
‘either impracticable or inconvenient to exhibit by use before the Babylonish captivity, and is still found 
~ | picture or — — * on — — commonly — Samaritan. The 
* In every branch of know therefore, An square Hebrew at present in use, was only introdu- 
or}. * introduced and — ed. To multi. ced among the Jews subsequent 2 The 
. 5 ply them, however, too much, would impede instead Greek character, in more ancient times, consisted en- 
» of facilitating the means of mutual communication: tirely of majuscule letters, or capitals; and it is this 
„. r number and varieties will be determined by the mode of writing alone which is found in all the an- 
SP 8 or convenience which may render this aid —— and medals, as well as in those ma - 
do oral language desirable. When a series of cha - nuscripts that are not of modern date. The smaller 
nacters have been invented and brought into use, sus- Greek character is comparatively a recent invention. 
8 2 8 te ag of very general application, the necessity of . Medalists observe, that the Greek character preser- 
4 bother classes of more limited use is in a great measure ved its uniformity down to the time of Gallienus, af- 
~*~ @ © superseded. When characters adapted to express ter which it appears weaker and rounder. From the 
* „ the words of a language have been formed, it will time of Constantine to Michael, the Latin character 
8 not often be necessary to devise or retain separate chiefly prevails; the Greek characters then recom- 
q * sets for denoting the terms of each particular sci- mence, though altered, in some res like the lan- 
* * ence. Experience, however, has shewn, that even guage, by the mixture of Latin. The Latin medals 
* where general characters are in use, there are parti- — . their character, as well as language, till the 
* cular subjects, in which vast advantage will be found translation of the empire to Constantinople. Before a 
From employing appropriate and distinctive charac - the time of Decius, the Latin character to lose . 
= ters; convenience or habit may likewise, in certain its roundness and beauty; and after the time of Jus- 
1 branches of knowledge, occasionally bring into, or tin gradually degenerated into the Gothie. The mo- . 
| : keep in use, peculiar symbols, which, though not ab- dern European character, formed from the Latin, is N 
13 solutely necessary, may be useful, as furnishing means too well known to 8 any particular notice. It 
2 of easy and expeditious expression. Different species is used in most parts of Europe. The Germans, how - 
13 of characters will thus arise, none of them without ever, have a peculiar character, compounded of the 
1330 their appropriate use. It is, however, always to be Gothic and Latin; but of late, even among them, 
ao 1 wished, that, in every case, the characters employed the Roman character used in the other European 
de distinct and clear in their form, easily recognised countries has been gaining Bag oa may P basi 
>. and understood, and never so extended or multiplied bly in time supe the other. The modern 
"as to fatigue and encumber, instead of aiding theme- still adhere to the proper Greek character; and the 
. mory and understanding. a Russians make use of a charac*er of their own, for- 
a It would be an almost endless task to go through med in from the Greek capitals, though in se- 
* all the various kinds and classes of characters, invent- veral of the letters considerably altered. The Orien- 
Me" ed and employed for denoting the objects of thought; tal alphabets are numerous, and their characters ex - 
* it will be sufficient to take notice of such as, from tremely diversified. The figures of the letters are 
their intrinsic importance and general use, particularly frequently complicated and inelegant, and may, in 
merit attention. f a general, be pronounced inferior, both for beauty and 
_ The species of characters most commonly in use, convenience, to the ancient Greek or the modern Eu- 
4 4 may be arranged under the heads of Lrrerat Cua-. ropean character. Specimens of different kinds of 
2 _RacTERS, NUuxnAL Cuaracters; and SyMBOIcAL character, as well ancient as modern, are given under 
* * Cuaracters. ) * the article already referred to. 6 
. 1. Lrrerat Cuaracters, including all such as ‘The REAL CHARACTER is constructed on different 
5 are used for denoting language in general. eas, from the alphabetic. The object of the 
=. S These may be distinguished into alphabetic charac- latter is to express, by figures, the fundamental sounds 
* ters, used for denoting the elemental sounds of lan - of speech, separately, or in their various combinations. 
8 guage, and, by combination, expressing all the vari- The object of the former, or real character, is to ex- 
eties of words; and real characters, employed or in- press only things or ideas, without regard to the par- 
» tended as the signs of things or ideas independent of ticular sounds by which these are communicated in 
: sounds. Fora full account of both, in regard to speech, so that persons, whose oral language is total- 
+ their nature, origin, and use, see AnpuasetT. Of ly dissimilar, may, by the use of this species of charac- 
these two kinds of character, alphabetic characters ter, at once understand and communicate with each 
; are by far most generally in use. The adoption of the other, though their speech may be mutually unintelli- 


real or ideal characters appears to be confined to the 
Chinese, or the nations immediately connected with 
China. Judging no less from reason than experience, 
we are —. warranted in asserting the immense su- 
periority of alphabetic writing. 

The form of alphabetic characters differs much 
among different people. The Hebrew, or some of 
its kindred dialects, may probably claim the highest 
antiquity; from its cognate the Pheenician, arose 


gible. Such is actualiy the case with the written 
characters of the Chinese and Japanese; aud such, 
though in a more limited degree, is the case in regard 
to the numeral characters of the inhabitants of mo- 
dern Europe. For an account of the REAL CHARAc- 
TER, see the above mentioned article ALPHABET. , 
The only people among whom the ree! character 
appears to have come into actual use, are the Chi- 
nese, and those immediately connected with them ; 
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Character. for the Egyptian hieroglyphics cannot be said to be» 


long to this class. Judging from the progress of 
knowledge and state of society among these nations 
where the real character prevails, we should not be 
inclined to estimate very highly the benefits of this 
mode of communication. Yet some ingenious philo- 
sophers have attempted to devise, and bring into use, 
such a mode of writing. One of the most celebra- 
ted of these attempts is that of Bishop Wilkins, in his 
Essay towards the formation of areal Character and 
Philosophical. Language. M. Leibnitz ane 
something of a similar nature, under the title of what 
he termed an Alphabet. of Human Thoughts, but he 
never completed his scheme. M. Lodovic, in the 
Philosophical. Transactions, proposed a plan of an 
universal alphabet or character ; and in the Journal 
Literaire for the year 1720, the formation of an uni- 
versal character is suggested, by the application of 
the Arabic numerals in various combinations. None 
of these schemes, however ingenious in structure, 
have been found applicable to purposes of practical 
utility. It is not difficult to devise a new character, 
but to bring it into use will probably always be found 
impracticable ; and even if it were practicable, the ad- 
vantage of it is extremely questionable. 

2. NUMERAL CHARACTERS, or marks used for 
notation of numbers. : 

Next in use and importance to alphabetic charac- 
ters, is that class of characters known by the name 
of numerals. These are unquestionably one species 
of real character, and probably the only one that 
could with advantage be adopted into general use. 
For an account of the origin and progress of numeral 
notation, see ARITHMETIC. 

The idea of number suggests itself, by abstracting 
from objects every circumstance except their indivi- 
duality. It is probable, that, when men first began 
the practice of numeration, they would proceed by 
taking some of the objects immediately before their 
eyes, and intimating, that those of which they were 
speaking were equal to them in number. As the 
objects most universally present to all men are the 
fingers, these would of course be the earliest measure 
of numbers; and numeration would thus be formed 
into a scale either of fives or lens. The former have 
sometimes been found, but the latter, or the decuple 
progression, is nearly universal. . The process of nu- 
meration being commenced, it would be necessary, in 
order to carry it on, that some marks should be found 
to denote the numbers in their progress. It is pro- 
bable that the earliest, as it was the simplest species 
of mark, would be a mere notch upon a board, the 
repetition of which would designate the number of 
objects to be counted. It is evident, that, in this 
mode of notation, the eye can easily and readily re- 
cognise the different numbers only a very little way. 
One, two, three, and even four, can be easily distin- 
. guished, as we find in the dials of church clocks, but 
farther than this the power of distinction becomes 
difficult, and is at last entirely lost. After four 


The Greeks had two other modes of numeral notation ; one by using the letters for numeral marks just according to their 
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strokes are put down, therefore, it is necessary to Character. 


out the second termination. 
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make some alteration in the mark, to shew where a» 
new series is to commence. This could most easily be 
done, by making a diagonal stroke through the four 
preceding. A progression would then t — — by 
a new series of strokes, and, at the end of the second 
ſive, a diagonal in the opposite direction would point 
Here we have the evi- 


dent origin of the Roman mode of notation, »The 


first diagonal produced the V, the mark of five, the 
second the X, the mark of ten. After len the same 


notation would go on to a second len, which would 
be denoted by a double X, a third by a triple, and a 


fourth by a quadruple X. The same difficulty of 
distinguishing by the eye beyond four similar figures, 


would make it necessary, at the fifth ten, to intro: 


duce another change. This was done by a horizon- 


tal line at the bottom, making a figure similar to L. 
At the tenth ten another addition became necessary, 
which produced the figure , afterwards modified 
into a C for one hundred. By a similar process, the 
fifth hundred was marked by a new line Q, which 
soon passed into a D, the mark for 500. The tenth 


hundred became double cu, easily changing into an 


M for 1000. This mode of notation of numbers, 


which is the rudest and most simple, was retained to 
the last among the Romans, improved in a small de- 


gree by certain abbreviations ; and it is radically the 
same as at this day is used by the Chinese; only as 
the Chinese mode of writing is in perpendicular, not 
horizontal lines, the position of their numeral marks 
corresponds to that peculiarity in their mode of wri- 
ting. a N 
The inconvenience of this mode of notation, where 
the objects of numeration were much extended, would 
soon be felt, and some more convenient way of reckon- 
ing would be sought. Among those people where the 
use of letters had been introduced; a ready substitute 
was found in the alphabetic characters ; and these we 
find actually so employed at a very early period 
among the Hebrews, and their immediate neighbours, 
from whom the invention passed to the Greeks, The 


Hebrew alphabet had only 22 letters, but several of 


these having two forms, it became easy to construct 
three series of numeral marks, nine in each, and, by 
using these according to the decuple progression, to_ 
denote units, lens, and hundreds, numeral notation 
as far as a thousand was made easy. Thousands were 
expressed, by using the same marks with an accent 
annexed. This mode of numeral notation was exact- 
ly copied by the Greeks, who, to complete their. 
three series of nines, inserted three additional marks, 
called the episemon, the koppa, and the sanpi. Tou- 
sands they expressed also by the same characters, 
with an accent below.* PY, 

In this manner an extensive numeral. notation was 
obtained ; but it had the great inconvenience, that the 
large numbers being expressed by one entire mark, 
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eould not readily, in performing arithmetical opera- 


tions, be broken into smaller constituent parts. 


place in the alphabet; the other by the adoption of the following marks: I to denote one, II. five, A ten, H one hundred, X 
a thousand, M ten thousand. It is commonly supposed, that these marks came to be so used, as being the initial letters of the 


words denoting the respective numbers. 


May they not rather have been the remains of a mode of notation similar to the 


Roman, in which they originally served as the distinguishing marks ofthe respéctive series, and, for convenience, were re- 


tained, after a better notation was introduced ? 


hese _ 
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— cult in a high degree. The c remedy for rere powers; and —— * 
ps this inconvenience was found, by that. immense im- even in mental qualities, refers though not 4 
1 vement in the mode of numeral notation, of con- universally, rather to moral than intellectual endows 
1 ng the whole rs to one series on- ments. l Puosornv. 8 


I, and giving this series successively: the power of 
: * need, the third, or any higher series, by means 
olf position alone; the same characters in the first 

~ © _. row denoting units, in the second lens, in the third 
“hundreds, and so forward as far as numeral expres- 
sion is required. Le : We 
This may justly be set down as the perfection of 
numeral notation, and gives modern arithmetie the 
0 decided superiority over the ancient. It is 


from the Arabs, who are thought to have learned 

it from the Indians. Some doubts, however, have 
been lately started upon this point ; and Ance de 

© Villoison, in the 2d volume of his Anecdota Graca, 
s an Italian author, who maintains, that our mo- 

2 ‘numeral characters were derived from the 
eZ 9 SGreeks, having been used by them in the times of the 
* emperors for expressing weights and measures, and 
Vos ards extended to express any kind of number. 
i It is not perhaps easy to — the point, nor is 
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the Hebrew numerals; for though with them three 


_ ... undoubtedly to the modern mode of notation, though 
it does not appear to have ever led to farther im- 


| pProvements. 1 * 
— 8 As the best illustration of this subject, specimens 
oel different kinds of numeral characters are given in 

y = Plate XL. See also Numper and Numerat Nora - 
EK. * Tlox. f ted Wr um 
3. SympoticaL Cuaracrers, or characters in- 


tended to express a particular object or idea by 

means of a mark bearing some supposed or imagina- 

ry analogy to the thing represented. - 
Symbolical characters differ from the two former 


_ raeters there are numerous kinds, such as hierogly- 
'» phics, symbols, armorial-bearings and other heraldric 
signs; to which may be added, musical notes, scien- 


Pr, 
‘» Henraupey, Music, Aueesna, &c. | 
"= IL. The peculiar and distinguishing properties 
Jlonging to an individual. This application of the 

term arises from these peculiar 
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commonly supposed to have been derived to us 


importance; but it is curious to observe, 
that something of this mode of notation appears in 


© ~ series of characters were used for units, tens and hun- 
„* dreds, and thousands were denoted by applying to 

; these respectively an accentual mark, yet frequently, 
too, when both thousands and hundreds were to be 
put down together, the thousands were signified, by 
7 4° ©. merely placing the proper numeral without an ac- 
~~. © cent, before the mark for the hundreds,—an approach 


classes of characters in this, that in the former, the 


culiar though arbitrary rules. Of this class of cha- 


ific abbreviations, &c. For the account of each, see 
under the proper heads, HizroGiypuics, SYMBOLS, | 


., properties being re. 
garded as the y by which different individuals of 


III. The persons or a exhibited in poetical 
or narrative composition, The distinctive properties 
of individuals, when in any way remarkable, forming, 

as it were, the marks by which they are recognised, 
these 2 re as constituting the in- 
dividual himself, especially when, by the influence or 
operation of such peculiar qualities, important events 
are produced — the situation and conduct of other 
men. From this species of personification, the de- 
nomination of characters has bere introduced, as de- 

22 the individuals by whom the actions or events, 

which form the subject of composition, either poeti- 

cal or narrative, are carried on. In to what 

belongs to such characters, and in what manner their 

introduction, developement, and operations, are to 
be regulated, see under the heads of Eric Porrry, 

Tracepy, Comepy, Nover Wrirtne, History, 
IOGRAPHY, &c. 

Besides the foregoing different applications of the 
form. character, there are other subordinate ones; 
but as they all relate immediately, or remotely, to 
those already considered, they require no particular 
notice. >) 

CHARACTER or Keys, in music. Most of 
those writers who have brought forward irregular 
systems of temperament, or such wherein an invariable 
law is not observed (as far as the scale or number of 
notes in the octave will admit) in the temperament of 
the different concords, as in regular douzeaves for in- 
stance, in the case where eleven of the fifths are tuned 
equal, have insisted much on the advantages of what 
they call the peculiar character of certain keys, ari- 
sing from their varied and often very considerable de- 
grees of imperfection, in the principal concords of 
such keys. Earl Stanhope was one of those who in- 
sisted on the advantage of the great contrast of the 
harmony in some of the keys in his temperament, 
when compared with others. This gave rise to a 
controversy on the subject in the Monthly Magazine, 
vol. 22 and 23, in which the very able and much to 
be lamented Dr Callcott took a part. From all, 
however, that we have read or heard, we are dis 
entirely to disregard the characters of keys derived 
from ait: imperfections ; and to contend, that no- 
thing seems wanting to heighten the pleasure of hear- 

ing modulation skilfully conducted, on regularly 

. tempered scales, and where the different keys are er- 
actly alike tempered, as on D. Loeschman’s patent 

instruments with 24 strings or pipes in each octave, 

or by able singers or violin players, who use no tem- 

harmonies whatever; and the same has lately 
en more fully confirmed, by often hearing the Rev. 

Henry Liston’s patent organ, where every harmony 

is given absolutely perfect, and yet nothing seemed 

wanting in the effects of its modulations, or of the 
pieces performed upon it in different keys. (¢) 

CHARACTERISTIC Notes, in music, are 
the leading note, and the subdominant. Their uses 
in pointing out the key of a piece of music, where the 

roper number of sharps or flats happens not to have 

— affixed to the beginning of the piece, or supplied 
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Chareas, “afterwards at the beginning of staves where modula- 
Charcoal. tion has taken place, are fully treated of by Dr Call- 


cott, in his Musical Grammar, art. 278, Kc. (e) 
CHARCAS. See Buenos Ayres, p. 51. 
CHARCOAL. This is a well known black sub- 


stance, which possesses many singular chemical pro- 


perties, the details of which will be given under the 
article Curmistry. In the present article we shall 
confine ourselves to the modes of preparation employ- 
ed in Britain and in France, and to its economical 
uses. 


It is an object of some moment to ascertain the 
most productive wood in the preparation of charcoal; 


and although accurate results are not to be expected 


on the great scale, yet experiments made by Mr 
ushet afford very good general proportions, which 


= 


may be the rule by which the products may be esti- 


mated. 
The following Table exhibits very satisfactorily 
the results of these experiments. 


Colour. 
100 parts of Lignum Vite afforded 26.8 charcoal, greyish. 
Mahogany ..... 25,4 brown. 
Laburnum ..... 24.5 velvet black. 
—— Chesnut.......- 23.2 glossy black. 
—— Oak 22.6 black. 
s American Black Beech 21.4 fine black. 
—— Holly... 19.9 dull black. 
— — Svycamore 19.7 fine black. 
—— Walnut . 20.6 dull black. 
——— Beech 19.9 dull black. 
—— American Maple .. 19.9 dull black. 
—— Norway Pine.... 19.2 shining black. 


lin ors Ber a oe 19,5 ————. fine black. 
Sallow „ 138.4 velvet black. 
Ash eee (ERD shining black. 
Mich e 1 velvet black. 
Scottish Pine . 16.4 ‘brownish, 


In Scotland very large quantities of charcoal are 
prepared for the iron works, in the following way: 
A platform, having a diameter of from twenty to 


‘thirty feet, is formed on 2h PES laying strata 
Y 


of earth upon it, and giving it a slightly convex sur- 
face. On the centre of this circular area, a circle of 
sticks are so placed as to:eross each other a little be- 
low the top, and thus to form a cavity resembling an 
inverted cone, around which successive concentric 
layers of truncheons, ‘having a diameter of from one 
to ten inches, are placed; care being taken, that the 
truncheons in the same circle are of the same size, 


The 
pile is then lighted, by placing a few inflamed chips 
of wood in the interior cavity; and when these are 
consumed, others are added during the first three or 
four days. When the upper part of the pile is com - 
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pletely inflamed, a row of holes; each of which has 4 Charessl⸗ 


diameter of two inches, is made around it at a few 
inches below the top, and the opening at that part is 
closed up. The flame then gradually descends to the 
circle of holes, and its arrival there is announced by 
a very perceptible diminution of smoke and vapour. 
Another row of air holes is then made at a distance 
of six or eight inches below the first row, which are 


closed up, and the same operation is repeated until the 


flame has been conducted to the lowest part of the 
pile, which generally happens in about a fortnight; , 


when the aula carefully covered until the fire in 
Such pieces as are not completely 
charred, are separated, and reserved as fuel forthe — 


extinguished. 


next pile. ee: ; 
The charcoal produced from the truncheons is laid 
aside for particular uses; and that obtained from the. 
22 is sold, under the name of small coal, as 
uel. 


In France there is some difference in the mode of 4 


preparing the charcoal: it therefore is worth while 


to give an outline of the. various processes there 


adopted. 

The wood is cut down in large faggots, and after 
having been well dried for some months, it is divided 
into brushwood, small and large faggots, The last 


are cut into truncheons of three or four feet in length. >” 


The turf is then taken off a square or circular space, 
having a diameter of about fifteen feet, and the earth 
beaten until the surface becomes dry and solid. A 
stake is next fixed in the middle of the area, and some 
brushwood laid on the surface as a foundation for 
the remainder. A stratum of truncheons is then 


-laid on the brushwood, and the same alternatives are 


repeated, until the pile is completed to the height of 
about six feet in the form of a truncated cone or py- 


ramid. As soon as this is done, the whole surface of 


the pile is covered to the thickness of about two 


inches with dry earth, over which sods are very com- 


pactly laid, except at the base, where considerable 
spaces are left between them. The central stake is 
now withdrawn, and the cavity is filled with chips, 
which are lighted at the top; the whole of the chips 
become inflamed, and after a considerable quantity of 
smoke has been poured out, a light flame rushes 
from the chimney in the centre of the pile; the aper- 


ture of which is immediately closed by laying a piece 


of turf over it. 

During the next ten or twelve hours, considerable 
attention is necessary to prevent any mischief result- 
ing from the sudden disengagement, and consequent 
combustion of carburetted hydrogen, which take 
place during that period of the manufacture. The 
explosion is announced by a rumbling noise, and sel- 
dom does any other injury than that of throwing off 
some portion of the covering, and through the open- 
ing thus formed flame and smoke issue. It is neces- 
sary to close up all such openings with a few spade- 
fuls of dry earth. When the smoke decreases, and 
the explosions have entirely ceased, the interstices be- 


tween the sods at the lower part of the pile must be 


closed. At this stage little attention is required, the - 


combustion gradually extends to the surface, aud in 


about thirty or thirty-four hours. after the process 
commenced the whole pile becomes a glowing mass. 
The wood is thoroughly charred, the whole is cover- 
ed with dry earth, and 1 four or ſive days it may 
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be taken down. The particular stage at which it is 

proper to do so, is determined by making a small 

——ů— r 
taken down; if it bursts forth, the aperture must 

be again closed, and allowed to remain so for another 


Great nicety is requisite in the pre ion of char- 
coal for the manufacture of gunpowder and other de- 
licate chemical And the manufacturers 
select the stems of the willow, alder, dog wood, and 

some others, which they prepare with peculiar care. 


In most of the large manufactories, the charcoal is 


distilled from iron vessels; by which means it is ob- 
tained in a state of considerable purity, and the 
other products are saved. As all charcoal contains 
minute portions of earthy and metallic substances, 
lamp black is commonly used in nice chemical expe- 
riments. Lamp black is obtained by the turpentine 
manufacturers, from the combustion of the refuse of 
their operations in furnaces ap iated to that pur- 
- The smoke deposits itself on the sacking 
which is hung up ; it is swept off, and sold for com- 
mon use, without further preparation. The lamp 
black in this state contains some oil, which is separa- 
ted by being heated to redness in a close vessel. 
The chick consumption of charcoal is as fuel. It 


/ is also employed as a tooth powder, and to purify 


tainted meat. No mode of preparation for the first 
of these objects is at all necessary, and for the two 
last, it must merely be reduced to a fine powder. 
It forms a part of all reducing fluxes. It is an 
indispensible constituent of gunpowder. (See Gun- 
PowDER.) It is the basis of most black paints and 
varnishes. It is used to polish brass and copper, and 
is an excellent clarifier. nites 
- Powdered charcoal must be heated to redness in a 
covered crucible, with an opening in the middle of 
the cover, and kept in that state till no flame issues 
out; it must be then withdrawn, allowed to cool, 
and then put into close vessels and kept for use. 
Whenever either wine, vinegar, or any other fluid is 
to be clarified, it is simply to be mixed with the li- 
quor ; a froth appears at the surface, and after infil- 
tration, it is pure and colourless. See Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. I. No. 17. &c.; Annales de 
Chimie, vols. xxxi. xxxii. xxxvi. xlii.; Nicholson’s 
Journal, 4to. vol. iv. (c. u. f 
CHARENTE, che name of one of the depart- 
ments of France, which was formed out of Angou- 
mois, and takes its name from the river Charente 
which passes through it. It is bounded on the north 
by the departments of the two Sevres and Vienne, 
on the west by Lower Charente, on the south by 


Lower Charente and Dordogne, and on the east by 


er and Upper Vienne. It extends about 56 
miles from south-west to north-east, and its mean 
breadth is about 30 miles. It contains 6310 square 
kilometers, or about 1,153,684 square acres. The 
al rivers are the Charente, the Vienne, and the 
‘ouvre. The Charente is navigable from Angou- 
leme to the sea, and is of great service in transport- 
ing from Limousin to the port of Rochfort the wood 
which is required for ship-buildin i 95 The source of 
the Touvre is a noble spring, nearly equal to that of 
Vaucluse, and having its water cold in summer and 
warm in winter. The forests of this department oc- 
cupy about 24 thousand hectares, the half of which 
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belong to individuals, and the other half to the nation. 
The contributions in 1803 amounted to 2,978,069 
francs, Population $32,000. The pines towns 
are Angouleme, Cognac, Ruſſec, folens, and 
— * — * an account of the 
productions of this department. (7 
CHARENTE, Lowen, a e department 
of France, formed out of Aunis and part of Saintonge. 
It is situated on the north of the river Gironde, — 
bounded on the north by the departments of the two 
Sevres and La Vendee, on the west by the sea, on 
the south by the departments of the Gironde and the 
Dorgogne, and on the cast by the department of 
Charente. It is about 80 miles long, and is 10, 20, 
and in some places 40 miles broad. It contains 7200 
square kilometers, or 475 square leagues of 2000 
toises. The principal productions of tue department 
. „ salt, 
fish, and iron. The isle of Oleron is very Fade; 
and the isle of Ré, which also abounds in wines, is 
famous for the liqueur called anisette. The naviga- 
ble rivers are the-Gironde, the Charente, the Bou- 
tonne, which is navigable from St Jean D’ Angeli to 
Charente, the Sevre Niortaise, and the Seudre, which 
is navigable from Mornac to the sea. The forests 


occupy 38,000 hectares, belonging almost wholly to 
individuals, about one fifteenth only bein 2 pro- 
e contri- 


rty of the communes and the nation. 
ea in 1803 were 4,105,914. Population 402,000, 
The principal towns are Saintes, Rochefort, Rochelle, 
St Jean D’ Angeli, Marennes, and Jonsac. See Rocns- 
Fort and RocHELue. (7 

CHARIOT. See Carrisce, Crncensian Games, 
Coacu, Orympic Games, and War-Cuarior. 

CHARLEMAGNE. See France. 

CHARLES I. and II. See BRITAIx. 

CHARLES V. See Germany and Spar. 

CHARLES XII. See Swepen. 

CHARLESTOWN, the capital city of South 
Carolina, one of the United States of America, is si- 
tuated on a tongue of land, formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Ashley and Cooper. These two streams, 
short in their course, but wide and navigable, unite im- 
mediately below the city, and form a spacious and con- 
venient harbour, communicating with the ocean below 
Sullivan’s island, which it leaves on the north, seven 
miles southward of Charlestown. A sand-bank at 
the mouth of this harbour, extending from shore to 
shore, is very dangerous to vessels, particularly when 
the wind blows strong into the harbour. It is com- 
posed of hard sand; but has four openings, by which 
vessels are navigated across it. The deepest of those 
openings has fourteen feet of water when the tide 
flows, and twelve feet when it has ebbed; in spring 
tides it is covered to the depth of twenty feet. Im- 
mediately before this bank there is excellent anchor- 
age ground, of which, however, ships seldom ven- 
ture to avail themselves, unless the wind be faint, and 
the billows moderate. From the sand-bank up to 
Charlestown, the anchorage is good, and is best in 
the immediate vicinity of the town. 

Charlestown was founded in the year 1680, hy she 
first groupe of colonists who emigrated from Eng- 
land to South Carolina. They had landed about the 
year 1670 near Port-Royal, from which they remo- 
ved in the following year to the western banks of 
Ashley river. There they laid the foundation of a 
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town, the site of which still retains the name of Old 
Charlestown $ but finding it inaccessible to large ves- 
sels, they renounced it for Oyster Point, where they 
founded the present city. In the construction of the 
houses of Charlestown, the first r of attention is 
to moderate the excessive heat. For this purpose, 
the windows are made open; the doors pass through 
both sides of the houses; the upper part of the house 
is sheltered by large galleries from the rays of the 
sun; and only the cooling north- east wind is admit- 
ted to blow through the rooms. In the formation 
of the streets, less attention has been paid to the pe- 
culiarities of climate and situation. The principal 
streets extend in a straight line from river to river, 
and thus open 2 prospects to the east and 
west. These streets are intersected by others nearly 
at right angles, dividing the town into a number of 
squares, which have dwelling- houses in front, and of- 
fice-houses and small gardens behind. In general, 
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however, they are most uncomfortably narrow; and 


the pernicious effects resulting from the want of a 
free circulation of air in that burning climate, are 
greatly increased by the slovenly négligence of the 
mhabitants. Cleanliness is not much attended to ei- 
ther in the houses or in the streets; and the burying- 
grounds in the midst of the town frequently present 
the disgusting spectacle of carcases uninterred. For- 
tunately the deficiency of the police is in some mea- 


sure remedied by the voracity of the turkey buzzard, 


which devours the carcase before it has time to pu- 
trify; and the inhabitants regard with a kind of ve- 
neration the useful bird, which thus saves them the 
trouble of being cleanly. 

Fire, whose ravages, though dreadful at the time, 
often contribute essentially to the improvement of ill- 
built towns, has been extremely useful in this respect 
to Charlestown. At various times, whole streets 
have been burned to the ground; and have always 
been replaced by others more spacious and elegant. 
Several of the modern streets, too, areas wide as any 
in the world ; and experience will certainly teach the 
inhabitants the necessity of greater attention to their 
own comforts. The houses, though mean in their ex- 
ternal appearance, are in general commodious and well 
furnished. Some of those recently built can even boast 
of a degree of elegance. The most remarkable pub- 
lic buildings are an exchange, a state-house, an ar- 
moury, a poor-house, and an hospital for orphans. 

The site of Charlestown, though originally a mere 
quagmire, is now drier and more elevated than any 
other part of the low country of South Carolina. 


This salutary change has been effected, partly by 


draining, and partly by the accumulation of offals 


and rubbish. Creeks and ponds have been converted 


into solid land, and afford now firm and dry founda- 
tions for extensive streets. 
The society in Charlestown is extremely agreeable. 


The inhabitants are distinguished by frankness, po- 


liteness, and hospitality. Its superior salubrity at- 
tracts numbers of planters from the surrounding coun- 
try; and its vicinity to the Leeward Islands, makes 
it a favourite resort for rich West Indians. From 
these causes, it is the gayest town in the United 
States; and there are few places-where social amuse- 
ments, and refined and elegant pleasures, can be en- 
joyed in greater perfection. In science and literature 
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the inhabitants of Charlestown are as far advanced as 
any of the Americans. As yet, indeed, they have 
few literary institutions ; but a spirit of improvement 
has lately arisen among them, which promises the 
most beneficial consequences. A medical society 
was instituted in Charlestown in 1789, and incorpo. 
rated in 1794. It meets monthly, when a conversa- 
tion takes place on the prevailing diseases; the me- 
teorological observations of the members are exa- 
mined and recorded; and a medical question or sub- 
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ject is discussed. Under the auspices of this associa- 


tion, a botanical society was formed and incorpora- 
ted in the year 1805. From the medical society it 
received three hundred dollars, fifty dollars per an- 
num, and a large field which had been presented to 
them by a lady, to be cultivated as a botanic garden. 
This institution has flourished beyond the most san- 
guine expectation ; and the garden is now enriched 


with a considerable number of plants, both indige- 


nous and exotic, arranged according to the system 
of Linnæus. dg 


For 120 years after the first settlement of South 


Carolina, Charlestown continued to be the seat of 
government. The great increase of population to 
the westward, however, made it desirable that the 
residence of government should be in a more cen- 
tral situation. The beauty, salubrity, and conveni- 
ence of Columbia, as a point of general communica 
tion, recommended it as the most proper site for the 
new establishment. A city was immediately begun; 
and the legislature convened there for the first time 
in 1790. 5 

Charlestown was incorporated in 1783, and divided 


into three wards, which choose as many wardens, 


from among whom the inhabitants elect an intendant 
of the city. The town-council is composed of the 
intendant and wardens, who have power to make and 
enforce bye · laws for the regulation of the town. The 
value of exports from this city amounted, in 1794, 
to 3,846,392 dollars. Its population was computed, 
in 1791, to be 16,359 inhabitants, of whom 7684 
were slaves. Long. 800 2’ West. Lat. 320 50 North. 
See Ramsay’s History of South Carolina. Liancourt, 
Duke dela Rochefoucault’s Travels in North Ame- 
rica. Morse’s American Geography. Morse's Ame- 
rican Gazetteer. (k) i ay 
CHARTS. See Grocrapnuy and Mars. 
CHARTRES, a city of France, in the depart. 
ment of the Eure and Loire; is situated upon the 
river Eure, over which is a bridge built by the cele- 
brated Vauban. The houses have a very singular 
appearance, from the great number of crosses. The 
principal curiosity of this town is the church of No- 
tre Dame, with its two spires, one of which is the 
admiration of strangers, from its enormous mass, and 
from its pyramidal and finely tapering form; while 
the other is admired for the strength of its architec- 
ture, and the richness and delicacy of its ornaments. 
A fine piece of sculpture by Bridaut, the subject of 
which is the assumption of the Virgin, adorns the 
principal altar of this church. The arabesque figures 
engraven on the pillars are singularly beautiful, and a 


magnificent groupe on white marble is reckoned the 


masterpiece of the celebrated sculptor Coustou. The 
Marshal Vauban considered the bold construction of 
the spire of St Andrews as one of the wonders of 
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France. The river runs beneath the vault which oa a 
atu hocks. Asay thoes — 
in the thickness of this vault. Great —— ers 

0 ee of ecg ihe pbk 7 renew 

are t a — 
ented Anet and Maintenon, places celebrated by He communicated: eome-of his ty 
Diane de Poitiers, and Madame de Maintenon. The a Mr Catcot, a pewterer of Bristol, and to Barret, a 
fished. Population, 16,000. mete de a surgeon, both ignorant and credulous j who in 
bw) return supplied the youth with some and mo- 
CHARTBDIS. See — ney, and introduced him into better than he 


' CHATHAM. See Rocnesrer: 
—— mea Tuomas. This 
man was born on the 20th of November 17 


lastly master of a free sc the same city. He 
died three months before his son was born, Young 
Chatterton was slow in attaining the first rudiments 
—— 7 and it was not till he had been delighted 
uminated capitals of an old manuscript, 

— took to learning his letters. This circum- 
stance, and his being io from an old black-letter 
Bible, no doubt contributed to his future fondness for 
antiquities. At eight he was removed to a charity. 
school, where he was taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. About his tenth year he to dis- 
a fondness’ for reading; and before he was 12, 
through about 70 volumes, chiefly on his- 

pret, thet — oe to versify at 

3 and before lea had picked up 

ledge of music, g, and arithmetic. 

Already the = reve and — turn of his mind 
had displayé ca bythe bi At 12 years of age 
he was confirmed Hishiop| and appenred to feel 
all the solemnity and of the occasion. In 
his 15th he left school, and was articled to one 
ee ascrivener in n Bristol, i in the lowest form of 


old En = The first o portu- 
. r public cre- 


* n the —— Who were the brutal cha- 
a could hold out menaces to a child on 
such an occasion, we are not informed; but Chatter- 
ton answered them —— while he pretended 
to give sa explanations to those who treated 
PA erm Those explanations, it is 
true, were contradictory; but he cm last declared 
that he had found the paper in a chest from Redcliffe 
church. These manu of Redcliffe church 
formed the great pretext of Chatterton’s ent 
8 the monument of the church of St Ma- 
— edcliffe, Bristol, founded or rebuilt by W. Ca- 
nynge, a merchant of the 15th century, six or seven 

chests had been de „one of which was called 
Canynge’s coffer. In 1727, the keys of this coffer 
having been lost, it was broken open by authority, 
and some title deeds were taken away 12 a num- 
ber of manuscripts were left to — depredation. 
The father of Chatterton had removed baskets full 


to have made an apology. But 


company 
had been accustomed to keep. 3 
Barret lent him also some medical books, and 
him a few instructions in surgery. — his 
studies was now enlarged, and he employed his pen, 
. afnns 


Encouraged by this partial success in his native 
— a letter to the Hon. 
Hotace Walpel 


pole, offering to furnish him with a his- 
dee Walpole ring t fri him w 

and enclosing specimens of the Rowleian poetry. 
Walpole sent him a polite answer, requesting farther 
information. In the mean time, he shewed the speci- 


mens of poetry to — judges» who pronounced 


1 — so that Chatterton wrote to 
— RT — | 

solicit ting’ his —— 
— el whieh be intended to close thew 


lent ; so that he inclosed the papers to Chatterton, 
without deigning to write to — — Walpole 
of their connection. 
might have been more — — a 3 
whose circumstances would have appeared interesting 
ee oF — — — 
be ing abroad, he ou on his return, 
Papers going th sarees — 
was cold, it cannot be pronou criminally 
gent; for Chatterton came to him in a — « 
shape. The odium against Walpole, which occa- 
sioned his published Vindication of his Conduct re- 
specting Chatterton, was carried to a most unjusti- 
fiable violence. After this event, the stirrings of 
Chatterton’s mind vented themselves in froward com- 
munications to the Magazine, consisting of personal 
and political satire, to which he added some Saxon 
ms in the manner of Ossian, from his 
Rowley. A change at this early period of life took 
place in his religious belief; he became a deist, and 
connecting infidelity with despair, he avowed his de- 
termination of terminating a miserable life by self-de- 
struction. On perusing this threat, which he left in 
a last will or testament, his master, the „ dis- 
missed him from his office and house, after he had con · 
tinued there two years and nine months. 
Reanimated by this emanci and by the pro- 
——— laid aside his 
roject of suicide, and with the hopes and plans of a 
— adventurer, came to the metropolis 17 
— five months, His letters during the first 
—— vy employments — 
s, and a multip 0 
a History of England, a wr of L Essays 


Goer: 


— 


Chatter- 
ton. 
— eee! 
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in the daily papers, and Songs for the public gar- 


dens, were his actual or projected tasks. An extra- 
ordinary elevation was given to his spirits, by the no- 


tice which his political principles attracted from the 


Lord Mayor Beckford, to whom he was introduced. 
On this, as on every other circumstance which filled 


his heart with high anticipation, he wrote with much 


affection to his mother and sisters, promising they 


should be partakers in his future fortune, and even: 


sending them presents at times, when there was every 
probability that he was himself nearly,in want of the 
necessaries of life. During two months from the date 
of his arrival, it appears from the list of his communica- 
tions to public papers, and from his songs, &c. that he 
was industrious in the midst of this intoxicating dream 
of success. But his hopes had been probably founded 
in the extravagant idea of making himself of political 
consequence by his writings; and when that delusion 
vanished, he found that unremitting industry alone 
would ensure to him a competence among the dealers 
in literary ware. No delusion is more common to 
youthful genius than to over-rate its future powers 
of patient drudgery. Chatterton set out, therefore, 
with the fire of the racer, but his unequal spirits seem 
to have sunk under the burthens of the course. The 
history of his few remaining days is melancholy, but 
obscure. About the end of July, he removed from 
a house in Shoreditch, to the house of a Mrs Angel, 


a sack-maker in Brook-street, Holborn, where he 


became poor and unhappy, abandoning his literary 
pursuits, and proposing to go out to Africa as a na- 
val surgeon’s mate. He had picked up some know- 
ledge of surgery, and now requested that gentleman’s 
recommendation, which Mr Barret thought. proper 
to refuse. It is certain, that either from want of en- 
couragement from the booksellers, or, which is much 
more probable, from the gloomy despondency of his 
mind, he no longer employed his pen, and that the 
short remainder of his days was spent in a conflict 
between pride and poverty. On the day preceding 
his death, he refused an offer from Mrs Angel to 
— of her dinner, assuring her that he was not 

ungry. At that time she believed that he had eat 
nothing for two or three days. On the 25th of Au- 
gust, he was found dead, in consequence of hav- 
ing swallowed poison. He was buried in a shell in 
the -burying-ground belonging to Shoelane work- 
house. 
manuscripts in small pieces. 

On the short and tragical career of * this mighty 
stripling,”’ it is impossible to reflect without regret 
and astonishment. The authenticity of Rowley’s 
poems is now given up. Mr Warton has proved, that, 
wonderful as it may seem for Chatterton to have 
written them, it is impossible that they could have 
been written by Rowley; and these must have been 
composed by the boy of Bristol before he had com- 
pleted his 16th year. Some deduction may perhaps 
be made from the admiration with which they are 
contemplated through the medium of an antiquated 
language ; but the intrinsic value of some of those 
pieces is sterling, independent of all considerations 
either of their author's age, or of the veil of language 
which softens their defects by obscurity. Among 
these is the ballad of Sir Charles Bawdin. The he- 
role conception of character, the simple and well-cho- 
sen incidents, the pathos and picturesqueness of this 
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Previous to his death he had torn all his 
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poem, would do honour to the matured imagination 

of the greatest genius. The chorus in Godtnne, 

beginning, + Bem ee 2 
„When Freedom drest in bloodstain’d vest - 
To many a knight her war-song sung,” &c. ‘ 


is fraught with the boldest spirit of lyrical enthu- 
siasm. 10 1788 
His life (says Lord Orford) should be compared witli 
the powers of his mind; the perfection of his poetry; 
his knowledge of the world, which, though in some 
respects erroneous, spoke quick intuition; his humour, 
his vein of satire, and above all, the amazing number- 
of books he must have looked into, though chain- 
ed down to a laborious and almost incessant service, 
and confined to Bristol except for the last five months’ 
of his life. The rapidity with which he seized all the 
topics of conversation then in vogue, whether of po- 
litics, literature, or fashion; and when, added to all 
this mass of reflection, it is remembered that his 
youthful passions were indulged to excess, faith in 
such a prodigy may well be suspended, and we should 
look for some secret agent behind the curtain, if it 
were not as difficult to believe that any man possessing 
such a genuine vein of poetry, nt have submitted. 
to lie concealed while he actuated a puppet, or would. 
have stooped to prostitute his muse to so many un- 
worthy functions. But nothing in Chatterton can 
be separated from Chatterton. His noblest flights 
and his sweetest strains, his grossest ribaldry and his 
most common-place imitations of the productions of 
magazines, were all the effervescence of the same un- 
2 impulse which, cameleon- like, imbibed 
the colours of all it looked upon. It was Ossian, or 
a Saxon monk, or Gray, or Smollet, or Junius; and 
if it failed most in what it most affected to be, a poet 
of the 15th century, it was because it could not imi- 
tate what had not existed. () Wicht 
CHAUCER, Grorrrey, the Morning Star of 
English poetry, was born in London in 1328. His 
descent appears, from the name, to have been Nor- 
man; and his father, though variously described, wWas 
most probably a merchant. At what university he 
studied, is a — point which even Mr Tyrwhitt 
has left unsettled. Leland and Warton place him at 
Oxford, without adducing any proof. His signa- 
ture of Philoginet of Cambridge affixed to his first 
poem, The Court of Love, is brought by other bio- 
graphers as direct testimony that he studied at the 
other university ; but the signature, it should be re- 
membered, is fictitious in point of name, and might 
be equally so in point of date. see 
Leland, who is so often inaccurate, tells us that he 
studied in France. Mr Godwin undertakes to prove 
this doubtful part of his history, from the circum- 
stance of a Parisian education being so commonly 
iven to young Englishmen in those days, and. from 
8 fluently speaking French. The reader 
will admit these proofs at his own discretion. The pre- 
sumption of Chaucer's having studied at the Temple, 
and the story of his having been fined whilst a stu- 
dent there, for thrashing a friar in Fleet street, rest 
also on the weakest authority. 
The precise time at which he attracted the notice 
of Edward the Third, and of his munificent patron 
John of Gaunt, is not ascertained, but he certainly 


enjoyed that patronage before his thirty-first year, 


Gnus 
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of arms. N er bn 
In his thirty-ninth year he received from Edward 


iage with that prince, an 
d. The su 


with that which tradition has aseribed to him at the 
royal abode of Woodstock, in the lodge 
gate. There is some reason to presume that 
accompanied his warlike monarch in the invasion 

of France in 1359, in a military character, From the 
record of his evidence in a military court, discovered 
by one of his latest biographers, (Godwin, ) we find 
that he gave evidence to a fact which he had witnessed 
in France in the capacity of a soldier. The expedi- 
tion of 1359, however, which terminated in the peace 
of Bretigne, gave him little opportunity of seeing 
service, and he certainly never resumed the profession 


af « 
. 


the Third a pension of twenty marks per annum, a 
F equal in — wile — or three 


hundred’ pound 
hundred pounds of modern money. In the patent for 


this annuity, he is styled by the king Valettus Noster. 
Valettus, Tyrw nitt thinks, is a contraction of 
vassalettus, the diminutive of vassallus. The name was 
given, though not asa badge of service, to young 
men of the highest distinction before they were 
knighted. Chaucer, however, = the date of — 
pension, was not young, being thirty-nine years o 
age. How long he — che king in that or in 
any other station, and what particular merits were re- 
warded by this royal bounty, are points equally un- 
known. Chaucer, at the time of receiving his first 
pension, must have been thirty-nine. He did not ac- 
en ae rank of scutifer or esquire till five years 
r, when he was appointed the king’s envoy to 
Genoa. So respectable an appointment seems to im- 
ply, that he had — — and political 
character of some importance; but the particular ob- 
jects of his mission, it has puzzled all his biographers 
pare re Mr Godwin, whose life — si isa 
series of suppositions, s that it related to com- 
mercial obje — — of opinion that he 
visited the northern parts of Italy, and had a con- 
ference with Petrarch. But the reality of this inter- 
nde ge as it is to the imagination, is more than 
doubtful. It is said to be implied in a passage of one 
of the Canterbury Tales, in which the — says, 
that he E story from Petrarch, a learned 
— — It should be Fert ai the first 
ce, that Chaucer, making one of his pilgrims de- 
duce his — — not amount to de- 
claration from himself as author, that he derived it 
from that source. The originally belongs to 
Boccaccio, and was only tra ed into Latin by Pe- 
trarch, and, like the plan of the Canterbury Tales, is 


7 


in all probability 9 from the same author. 


Chaucer. as appears from the date of his entitled, The On the other hand, the accurate Tyrwhitt, though Chaucer. 
Dream, an r he doubts whether Chaucer ever went upon his müs- 
of Gaunt with Blanche heiress of Lancaster. The sion, yet admits, that, supposing him to have been at 


Genoa, it isto be presumed that he would have seen 
the first lit character of the age; and it is re- 
markable that the time of this in 1973, is 
the precise time at which he could have learned this 
story from Petrarch at Padua. Neither Petrarch nor 
his „ however, have mentioned the fact, 
nor did the author of Memoires pour la Vie de Pe- 
trarque ever fulfil his promise of proving the inter- 
view. His genius as a poet, and, we may suppose 
from the style of his writings, his — a cour- 
tier, also kept him in prosperity during the whole of 
Edward the Third’s reign, and indeed during the 
—— — re John of Gaunt’s — In 7574. 
t ter his appointment as envoy, he was pre- 
—— deride allowance of a pitcher 
of wine daily, a which was commuted during 
the ing reign to an annuity of twenty merks. 
— nted in the same year to the comptrol · 
lership of the customs of wool and skins in the port 
In the next year he received & 10, for 
the wardship of Sir Edward Staplegate’s heir; and in 
the following „some forfeited wool to the value 
of E71: 4:6. In the last year of Edward’s reign, 
he was sent with Sir Guichard Dangle. His situa- 
tion in the middle part of his life must thus have been 
opulent and honourable. It was so opulent, he says 
himself in his Testament of Love, as to enable him to 
maintain a plentiful hospitality. But the picture of 
his fortune was reversed. during a considerable part 
of the reign of Edward’s successor. He was not, it is 
true, immediately deprived of his com ip on 
the accession of Ri the Second; his pension was 
renewed to him, and a of money made to him 
in lieu of his daily pitcher of wine. But these fa- 
vours were obtained by the influence of John of 
Gaunt, an influence which lasted but during a few 
ears under the new king. We find him, however, 
in 1382, receiving a grant of comptrollership of small 
customs in the port of London; with the additional 
favour, that the new office might be performed by 
deputy. Neither is it true that he was obliged to 
receive a royal protection from his creditors within 
two years from Richard’s accession. This error in 
former biographers, is one of the few things which 
Mr Godwin proves in his voluminous biography. He 
was certainly attached, as his patron was, (for a 
time, ) to the opinions of the reformers, which 
unpopular at court under Richard. The immediate 
cause of our poet’s misfortunes seems to have been 
his interfering in a dispute between the court and the 
city of London, in which Chaucer embraced the civic 
side. This came to a violent crisis in 1384. John 
of Northampton, a popular candidate for the mayor- 
alty of London, was supposed to be at to 
the tenets of Wickliffe. Richard and his court, who 
detested the Londoners, were resolved that they 
should have a mayor of a different description. They 
succeeded in forcing upon the city another te, 
Sir Nicholas Brembar, and the contest subsided, after 
some resistance on the of the popular leaders, 
which was dignified with the name of a re in 
the death of some of them, and the imprisonment of 
John of Northampton. There is a mystery over this 
court as it is connected with Chaucer's life; for 
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Chaueet. though his writings testify that his subsequent exile 


— 


and misfortunes arose from it, yet we find him, in 1385, 
permitted to execute his office by deputy, at a time 
when there is reason to believe that he was in exile 
on account of his politics. It is certain, however, 
that he was arrested and committed to the Tower on 
his return to England. When obliged to fly, he 
escaped first to Hainault, then to France, and finally 
to Zealand. While in Zealand, he maintained some 
of his countrymen who had fled thither on the same 
account, a liberality which soon exhausted his money. 
In the mean time, the partizans of his cause whom 
he left at home, contrived to make their peace, not 
only without endeavouring to procure him a pardon, 
but without aiding him in his poverty abroad. On 
his return home, he suffered a temporary confinement, 
and in 1386 he was deprived of his two comptroller- 
ships. The coincidence of this date with that of the 
Duke of Glocester’s usurpation of power, would lead 
us to suppose that Glocester was personally more 
hostile to the poet than the king himself was, whose 
amperes was probably softened by the good offices 
of his queen, Anne of Bohemia, the friend of Chaucer, 


and.the subject of his warmest panegyric. In 1388, 


he was obliged to dispose of his two pensions, which 


were all the resources left to him by his: persecutors. 
From 1386 to 1389, Richard the Second had been stript 
of his authority. The latter year was propitious to 
Chaucer. Before its conclusion, John of Gaunt, now 
Duke of Lancaster, who afterwards married his sister- 
in-law, returned from Spain, and from that date he 
had a more steady protector. Before Lancaster’s ar- 
rival, he had procured his liberation from prison, on 
terms which have been alleged to be disgraceful to 
hismemory. He made a confession of his coadjutors 
in what was called Northampton’s conspiracy. But 
in naming them, he implicated no innocent person; 
and it is evident that they had behaved towards him 
in the most unprincipled manner. 

In the same year, 1389, he was appointed to be 


clerk of the works at Westminster, and in the year fol- 


lowing to the same office at Westminster. His salary 
amounted to £36, 10s. per annum, a sum (consider- 
ing the price of provisions in those days;) probably 
equal in effect to seven hundred pounds of our pre- 
sent paper currency. His resignation of this office 
brings us to the sixty-third year of the poet's life. 
He then retired most probably to Woodstock, and 
devoted the repose and evening of his life to writing 
his immortal Canterbury Tales, among those beauti- 
ful scenes which had inspired his youthful genius. 
In 1394, he obtained a pension for life of & 20. One 
of the most curious particulars in the concluding part 
of his life is, the patent of protection granted to him 
by Richard the Second, in the year 1398, which has 
been generally supposed to be a protection against 
his creditors. But this protection proves, upon ex- 
amination, to contain no mention of the poet’s debts 
or creditors; and though it is difficult to suppose 
what other sort of protection a man of peaceable 
pursuits could require, yet it is one of the many pro- 
blems in his history which remain yet to be solved. 


T be record shows, however, that Chaucer, though 


now seventy years of age, had once more embarked 
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in public business, although the nature of his em - 
ployment is not specified. In the autumn of the same 
year, he received a grant of a yearly ton of wine, we 
may suppose in lieu of the daily pitcher which had 
been stopped during his misfortunes. The place ap- 
pointed for this delivery seems to imply, that his re- 
sidence was then in London. : 
The succeeding 7 1399, was marked by the de- 
position of Richard the Second, and the ascension of 
Bolingbroke, the son of his patron John of Gaunt, to 
the English throne. It is creditable to the memory 
of Henry [V., although he abandoned so many of 
his father’s friends, that he did not suffer the poeti- 
cal ornament of the age to be depressed by the revo- 
lution. Chaucer’s grants of the annuity and pipe of 
wine were renewed in the first year of the new reign, 
and an additional pension of forty merks a year was 
conferred on him. But he did not live long to enjoy 
them. He died, according to the inscription on his 
tomb-stone, in the beginning of the second year of 
Henry IV., at London, on the 25th of October 
1400, and was interred in Westminster Abbey, south- 
cross aisle. The monument to his memory was ereet- 
ed above a century and a half after his decease, by 
Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Oxford, and a 
warm admirer of his poetry. It stands at the north 
end of a magnificent recess, formed by four obtuse 


Chaucer. 
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foliaged arches, and is a — altar, with three qua- 


trefoils and the same num 
tion and figures on the back are almost obliterated. 
Chaucer, it will be hardly necessary to inform 
of our readers, found the poetry of England (if the 
metrical romances and rhyming chronicles.of the Nor- 
man school deserve that name) in the rudest state. 
Of the measures of verse which had been established 
by his predecessors, he deigned only to adopt one, 
the eight syllable measure, and another still shorter 
and more imperfect; but the latter he introduces in 
his Canterbury Tales only as a specimen of the com- 
mon minstrel style, in derision. He introduced the 
majestic ten syllable iambic into our language, which, 
although it may be sometimes found among the hob- 
bling and indetermined measure of older versifiers, 
evidently occurs only by accident. He found, how- 
ever, the numbers of the language more defective 
than its stores of fancy and fiction. Fable and ima- 
nary characters had been already engrafted on Eng- 
ish minstrelsy, through the joint influence of the 
troubadours, and of the expansion of intercourse among 
nations, among whom Englandhad taken adistinguish- 
ed lead since the period of the first Richard. This 
increasing intercourse and diffusion of taste and fancy, 
as well as knowledge, throughout Europe, is to be 
remarked in the influence which the Italian poets pos- 
sessed upon Chaucer’s character as a poet, both as it 
tuned his versification and enriched him with sub- 
jects. 
; Chaucer’s earliest production, The Court of Love, 
was written at eighteen years of age. ‘There yet 
existed, as we have already noticed, no form of ver- 
sification in English that could direct his ear in the 
stately and regular measure of the prolonged iam- 
bic. * It was reserved for the youthful hand of our 
poet first to array them in English, and to ornament 


To prevent obscurity, we notice to those who may not know the classical names of metres, that long iambic means our 


‘eommon heroic measure, such as the line, 


„Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 


er of shields, The inscrip- 


b 2 Px 


whimsi- 


an alle dream, in which the poet supposes bim- 
self summoned by Mercury to visit the court of love 
at Mount Citheron, where he meets with a number 
of votaries, is introduced to a mistress, and sworn 
to observe the twenty statutes of the god. These 
include fidelity 8 0 implicit * in be 
virtues, pata le to to swear ei trut 

or e her honour, — the crow is 
white if she says so, and to do the duties of love 
seven times in a night. The poet objects to this sta- 
tute alone, and pleads his inability. Among the at- 


tendants at the court are » with a bold impro- 
priety, but evidently for the sake of contrast, a crowd 
of monks and friars, and those who lament their 


obligation to celibacy from other causes. The poet 
does not leave the court till he forms an assi 
his mistress, and with the celebration of that meetin 
the poem concludes, „ The season is May,“ an 
the birds sing a service in concert to the god of love, 
which, strange to say, is from the Roman Catholic 


ion with. 
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pn — 
icture monks, some ise of 
c 2 — — 


gently i the Canterbury Tales. W. — 
in . We us 
particalar in noticing earliest production of our 


His next production, in order of time, is the story 
of Troilus and Cresseide, in which Chaucer has claims 
— anon 

an + mm , 
ferently, an interesting tale. It is, however, the best 
of Chaucer’s productions next to the 
Tales, and was for ages the favourite of the j 
nation, + Troilus, one of the sons of Priam, is sup- 
posed, during the siege of Troy, to fall in love with 
a beautiful widow, 1 Cresseide, whose father, the 
poet, in defiance of antique story, makes a Trojan, 
and sup to have deserted from his native city to 
the camp of the Greeks. The Trojan prince sees 
— ata eat har dt — 
smitten wi appearance, natu but 
— — by the grief for — 
desertion. The — of Cresseide is the bosom - 
friend of Troilus; he visits him, finds him in 2 
and, sacrificing . friendship, obtains, by a long 
train of arti the happi of ‘Troilus from the 
Phere. virtue of Cresseide. Calchas, however, sends 

r his daughter from Troy; she is exchanged for a 
Greek prisoner; after bidding a secret and fender 


* e of the best part of it may not be unacceptable to those who are little invited by his obsolete language to 
explore an almost unintelligible author. In describing the life of lovers, he thus proceeds: 


This is the life of joy that we ben in, 
Resembling life of heavenly paradise ; 
Love is elixir aye of vice and sin, 
__ Love makith hertis lustie || to devise; 
Honour and grace have they in every wise, 
That ben to lovis law obedient. 
Love makith folke benigne and diligent, 


— 


Aye stirring them to dreadin vice and shame; 
In their degree it makith them honourable, 
And sweet it is of love to bear the name, 
So that his love be faithful, true, and stable. 
‘Love prunith hym to seemin amiable, 
Love hath no fauite there it is exercised, 
But sole with them that have all love despised. 


+ The poet pretends to have borrowed this story from the Latin, which is exceedingly improbable. But should we ascribe 


its origin, as Mr Tyrwhitt has done, to 


still the merit of much originality in point of manner would remain to 


Chaucer. ‘Chaucer himself professes, that he was indebted: for the tale of Troilus and Cresseide, to his Auctor Lollius: he 


declares, 


That of no sentiment I thus endite 


But out of Latin in my tongue I write.” 


; Of the writings of this Lollius nothing is known. He certainly was not the Lollius Urbicus of the $d century ; and though 
mentioned again by Chaucer in his House of Fame, his existence as a real writer seems still to be questionable. Mr Warton 
Jays no stress on Chaucer’s mention of his Auctor, but from having-seen some of the name Italianized in a MS. of the poem 


which he had px 
name of Lollius, and con 
of Lydgate to controvert Tyrwh 


he pronounces its origin to have been Italian. Mr Tyrwhitt directly charges Chaucer with forging the 
that he borrowed it from the Philostrato of Boccaccio. Mr Godwin again quotes the evidence 
opinion ; but Mr Godwin. has not observed that Lydgate’s evidence goes no way to prove the 


authenticity of Lollius. ‘Lydgate says, that Chaucer borrowed it from a*book called te in the Lombard tongue. The 
two assertions of Chaucer and of Lydgate are indeed direct, but they go in opposite directions. 


+ Mr Warton, when he speaks of this character in Chaucer’s 
point out Cresseide to have been a widow, not a virgin. Mr Godwin, from 


stances which, at the outset of the story, disti 


poem, does not seem to have attended to several circeum- 


the same misapprehension, though he dwells on the real intrigue of the story with great equanimity, is indignantly shocked 
at a passage which he denominates brutal, in which the poet declares his uncertainty whether Cresseide had ever been a mo- 
ther before her affair with the Trojan prince. There is, however, nothing brutal in this passage; the poet only suggests a 
doubt whether or not 8 had been left with a ſew small children. Cresseide speaks of her widowhood in several 


places. She says on one occasion, when invited to a public amusement, ‘ Let maidens gon ; 
speaks in direct terms of her former lord, evidently not alluding to Troilus, (with whom all her interyiews had 


Diomed, she 
been stolen,) but of a plain lawful partner. 


N wives.” And to 


to danse and young. 


But as to speak of love I wis, she said, 
I had a lorde to whom I wedded was, 
The whose mine heart was all till that he died.” 


N Pleasure. 
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Chaucer. adieu of the prince, and taking an oath of constancy, 


which, like many other mistresses, she forgets, and 
fr to the camp of the Greeks, transfers her 
a 

and dies in despair. The story concludes disagree- 
ably, and is tediously told ; but it is interspersed with 
a number of interesting and deeply pathetic passages. 
Though the scene and subject are connected with 
classical and heroic story, the poet describes no pomp 
nor circumstances of war, but such as are immediate- 
ly necessary to usher in his hero to the notice of his 
mistress with better effect, returning victorious from 
the field; and he seems to describe the temple of 
‘Minerva, only for the sake of introducing the beauty 
in a greater attitude of solemnity. Like the true 
poet of love, he magnifies the importance of domestic 
scenes, and neglects war and public circumstances, 
8 1 0 where . serve as auxiliaries to that passion 
whic 


„ Drives ambition with its pomp away; 
. Unless conducive to his ampler sway.” 


The scenery and names in Troilus and Cresseide 
are Trojan, but the sentiments and manners are pure- 
iy modern and chivalrous. In one place we hear of 
jousts and tournaments, in another of the parliament 
of Troy. Cresseide is found by a noble anachronism 
reading the Thebais of Statius during the Trojan 
war. In the speeches, there are frequent allusions 


to bishops, scholastic divinity, the devil, and other 


ideas still more modern than Statius. Next to the 
length of the poem, the greatest obstacle to our in- 
terest in it is an inconsistency between the strength 
and tenderness, and the lawlessness and secrecy of 
Troilus’s passion. The poet represents no sufficient 
cause to prevent the Trojan from marrying Cresseide. 
He dies of love for her, and yet declares no honour- 
able passion. This is a departure from nature and 
probability, the more remarkable in a poet whose 
characteristic merit is generally adherence to both. 
Yet this tale of Troy divine, which Sir Philip Syd- 
ney adored, and which was once regarded as an or- 
nament ‘of our language, did not fascinate our fore- 
fathers without a reason. As an ancient novel in 
verse, it reminds us very frequently of the minute 
touches and pathos of Richardson. The confession 
which Cresseide makes of her attachment in the sccuc 
of felicity, has been noticed, deservedly, by Warton as 
exceedingly beautiful. b 


Cresseide all quite from every dride and tene“, * 
As she that justé cause had him to trist 3, 

Made him soche feast, it joy was for to sene 4, 
When she his trouth and clene intent ywists. 
And as about a tree with many a twist 5 
Bitrent® and writhen“ is the sweet woodbinde, 
Gan eche of hems in armis other winde. 


And as the new abashed nightingale, 
That stintith® when she beginneth sing, 
When that she herith any herdis tale, 

Or in the hedges any wight stirring; 

And after sikir? © doth her voice onstring, 


ections to Diomed. Troilus learns her infidelity, 


CHAUCER. 


Right so Cresseide, whan that her dredé stent, 1: 
Opened her hert and told him her intent, Ww 51 
The grief of Troilus at her departure, is most na- 
turally pourtrayed: n * 5 
Where is mine owné lady, lefe, and dere? 
Where is her whité breast? where is it, where? 
Where ben her armis, and her eyen clear, 
That yesterday this timé with me were ? ; 
Now may I weep alone with many a tear, Ue 
And grasp about I may, but in this place, 
Save a pillowé, I find nought to embrace. 


His sensations on arriving at her house, when, in- 
stead of finding her returned, he sees the barred doors 
and shut windows givin token of her absence, and 
his hurrying precipitately from the distracting sight, 
are well conceived and described: i Tu 


Therewith when he was ware, and gan behold 
How shut was every window of the place, 
As frost, him thought his heart began to cold, 
For which, with changed dedly paly face, 
Withouten worde he forthe by gan to pace, 
And as God would, he gan so fast to ride, 
That no wight his continuance aspide. * + 
Then said he thus, O palace desolate! 
O house of houses, whilom best ydight ! t 3 
O palace empty and disconsolate! a 
O thou lantérne of which queint 14 is the light! 
O palace whilom day that now art night! f f 
Well oughtest thou to fall and I to die 5 


It would be unprofitable to enter minutely into ali 
the poems of Chaucer, which are numerous as well 
as individually large. His Dream, which is suppo- 
sed to be an epithalamium on the marriage of John of 
Gaunt, is an allegory of very childish and grotesque 
fancy. He dreams of an enchanted island, which is 
visited by a knight, and invaded by Cupid, who brings 
a formidable navy, and wounds the queen. e 
knight departs, after obtaining a promise of marriage 
from the queen; but returning in a ship, which has 
the convenient property of enlarging or contracting 
its dimensions, he finds the queen has changed her 
mind. The knight commits suicide at the news, and 
the queen expires. While their bodies are surrounded 
by mourners, a beautiful bird enters, and sings over 
the bier of the queen, but returning back, dashes 
against a window, and falls down lifeless. Another 
bird enters, and restores the dead one, by putting a 
seed into its mouth. This furnishes a hint for re- 
‘storing the knight and queen, who are revived and 
married with great splendor. Such was the style of 
allegory that was tolerated in the infancy of our 
poetry. It certainly appears, at first sight, to have 
as little connection with John of Gaunt as with John 
o' Nokes, and to be abundantly foolish. 

The Boke of the Duchess is another dream, in- 
tended to commemorate the sorrow of his patron for 
the same Lady Blanche, who is heroine of the former 
story. He dreams that he has been led into a forest 
by the sound of the hunting horn, and that a dog 
who comes and fawns upon him, leads him to the 


When the final e, which is now silent in our language, but which in Chaucer’s poetry seems to be arbitrarily silenced and 


sounded as it suits his purpose, is 
smoothly as much later poetry. 
~ * Quite, free. 
5 Ywist, knew, 
9 Stintith, stoppeth. 
413 Aspide, espied. 


2 Tene, grief. 

© Ritrent, twined. 
* Sikir, assured. 
73 Fdight, graced: 


pronounced as it is accented in the specimens we have quoted, the versification will read as 


3 Frist, trust. 4 Sene, sce. 

1 Writhen, wreathed. 8 Hem, them. 
* Stent, stopt, ceased. . 
14 Queint, extinguished. 


Chaucer. 


3 


cha ox 
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abode of Fame; the house of Rumour for ever shift- Chaucer. 
ing round. These ideas, and the claims of the peti- =v" 


foot of a tree, where he finds a melancholy knight, 
evidently John of Gaunt, who laments to him for 
the loss of his This poem also is dull, but 
it contains one description of a forest landscape, in 
a very sprightly style.“ The Assembly, or the Par- 
liament of Birds, is another poem devoted to the 
story of his patron’s attachment. It commences with 
a lofty abstract from the Somnium Scipionis ; and 
after describing the parliament, or meeting of birds, 
to choose their mates on Valentine’s day, tiresomely 
touches the amour of the royal pair under the simi- 
litude of eagles. 
The Romaunt of the Rose, is a fine translation 
from the French allegory of John de Meun and Wil- 
liam de Lorris, representing the dangers and diffi- 
culties of a lover. 

The Flour and the Leaf is another allegory, found- 
ed on mysterious allusions to the virtues of the veges 
table world. The plan of the poem is ascribed by 
Warton to a French original ; and the peculiar style 
of French poetry from which it is deduced, is sup- 
— by the same critic to be that of the Chants 

oyaux Balades Rondeau and Pastorals, which Frois- 
sart and others cultivated as the prem - 
clined. The fancies with which this poem is filled, 


— the same author,) seem to have taken their rise 


m the floral games instituted in France in the 
year 1324, which filled the French poetry with im- 
ages of this sort. They were founded by Clemen- 
tina Isaure, Countess of louse, and annually ce- 
lebrated in the month of May. She published an 
edict, by which she assembled all the poets of France 
in artificial arbours, dressed with flowers, and the suc- 
cessful poet was rewarded with a flower made in 
There were also inferior prizes in silver. This fan- 
tastic institution soon became common over the whole 

ingdom of France. 
The best of Chaucer's allegories (and we long to 
have done with them) is his House of Fame, which 
Pope has so elegantly modernized, Warton has in- 
juriously compared Pope’s imitation to the modern 
ornaments in the venerable pile of Westminster Ab- 
bey. Analogies drawn from one art to another, are 
unsafe guides in matters of taste, and of all analogies 
we deprecate those chiefly which are drawn from 
brick and stone. We will not suffer the later t 
to be condemned by so arbitrary a comparison. — 
has not indeed the merit of 78 in his Temple 

Fame; it is doubtful if even Chaucer drew it 

om invention or translated it. What is most bold 
and ing in Chaucer’s piece, is the conception of 
the palace of Fame; of the rock of ice on which the 
perishable names of grandeur were engraven ; his 
theory and explanation of the expansion of sounds, 
8 ing in circles through the air like the rings on 
water, a a pebble is cast into it, till it reach the 


ne poet describes himself as led into a forest, 


Where there were many grene greves, + 
Or thick of trees, so full of leaves; 
And every tree stood by himselve 
Fro other well ten foot or twelve. 
So great trees and so huge of strength, 
Of forty or fifty fathoms length, 
All clean withouten bowe or stick, 
With croppis broad and eke as thick; 


+ Greves, groves. 
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tioners at the tribunal of Fame, are modernized by 
Pope with an addition, not a loss of dignity. In some 
respects, the judgment of Pope has improved upon 
the original, Chaucer supposes himself snatched up 
to heaven by an immense golden eagle, which addres- 
ses him in the names of St James and the Virgin Ma- 
ry; but presently quiets the poet’s apprehensions of 
being Snes off to Dan Jupiter like Ganymede, or 
stellified like Orion, by assuring him thet Jove wishes 
him to sing of other subj thao of Venus and blind 
Cupids, and has ordered him to obtain a sight of the 
house of Fame. The philosophy of Fame appears 
in 2 4 with much more 5 coming from the 
mouth of the poet himself, than from the beak of a 
talkative eagle. 

We now come to his immortal Canterbury Tales. 
The subject of that work, it will be hardly ne- 
cessary to inform any reader, is the j of a 
number of travellers, who are going yn Tea 
age to Canterbury, and who agree, at the sugges- 
tion of a jovial landlord, to tell stories by the way, 
with an igs that the one who tells the best 
story should have a supper at the common expence 
on their return. The is borrowed from Boc- 
caccio, who first introduced in his Decamerone the 
dramatic form of novel writing; but whatever be the 
merit of Boccaccio’s stories, his gentlemen and ladies 
in the Decamerone are spiritless portraits compared 
to those of Chaucer. The Italian poet’s characters 
are true gentlemen and ladies, as similar to each other 
as old shillings, from which the polish of society has 
effaced every stamp of originality. In comparing 
the merit of the different tales, Dryden pronounces 
the highest panegyric on the Knight’s story, while 
those of the Squire and Miller have been honoured 
by the preference of Warton. The former has been 
immortalized by the notice of Milton himself, viz. 
the story of Cambuscan bold. The enumeration of 
the pilgrims at the o ang. the has no rival 
in description drawn from familiar life. The groups 
of Homer’s heroes, and of Milton’s devils, are more 
astonishing, but not more perfect in their kind. The 
scene is full without confusion, varied with the ap- 
pearance of accident, but with consummate art. Never 
were drawn together a company so completely fitted 
to be the representatives of the entire state of soci- 
ety at one period. A fine unobtrusive but sufficient 
contrast is supported between the characters; as be- 
tween the demure society of the prioress and the 
jovial laxity of the wife of Bath ; the rudeness of the 
shipman and the polish of the knight, &c.; but it is 
a contrast arising Out of nature, not an antithesis be- 
traying intention. The dramatic conduct of the 
piece deserves uncommon approbation. Among nine- 


They werin not an inch asunder 
That it was shade ovir all undir. 
And many a harte and many a hinde 
Was both before me and behinde : 
Of fawnis, sowris, ꝓ buckis, does, 
Was full the wood, and many roes 
And many squirrilis, that sate 

Full high upon the trees and ate · 


t Sowris, bucks fours years olds 
5D 
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Chaucer. and- twenty travellers, it would have been unnatural 
— aud improbable if some disagreeable humour had not 


broken out. The introduction of two quarrelling 
characters, the Sompnour and the Frere, two descrip- 
tions of the priesthood which in those days were at 
deadly enmity, affords both a spirited and amusing 
break in the lounging sociality of the other pilgrims, 
and an occasion for the poet to indulge his satire on 
all parts of the church, by employing its members to 
ridicule each other. ‘The Frere, intolerant, coarse, 
and abusive, takes an opportunity of hinting, like a 
modern methodist, that the soul of his antagonist is 
doomed to hell. The Sompnour indignantly, but with 
far more successful wit and humour, tells a story of 
a canting hypocritical friar, and exposes the mendi- 
cant fraternity to derision. The story is low even to 
grossness, but is very laughable. Of all the charac- 
ters, the Wife of Bath is perhaps drawn in the strong- 
est and broadest lines of the poet's humour; and if 
we could ventureto censure Pope for any failure in his 
imitation of the old bard, it would be in having missed 
the proper aspect of this incomparable dame. ; 

- Chaucer’s merits as a poet are great and various, 
but they are all inferior to his power of delineating 
living character. His landscapes are pleasant, his feasts 
and tournaments are picturesque; but his men and 
women are not inferior even to Shakespeare’s in co- 
mic spirit and resemblance to nature. He is some- 
times pathetic, and Warton gives an instance of his 
sublimity, but the passage is chiefly borrowed from 
Statius, and is mixed with much incongruous matter. 
After such terrific images as 


The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 
His heartis blood ybathed had his hair;;’ 


after „ Woodnesse laughing in her rage;“ after ex- 
hibiting the burning of ships, and the desolation of 
cities, Me introduces the ** cooke scalded for all his 
longe ladle.“ But Chaucer lived when taste was in 
its childhood. 

He was the great architect of our versitication. 
He understood the genius of his native language, and 
adapted it to those structures of rhyme hich some 
whimsical projectors in the age of Queen Elisabeth 
would have demolished, in order to substitute a Latin 
form, but which Spenser in his better judgment fol- 
towed and improved.“ A groundless objection was 
made to his style by an old critic, that he introduced 
cartloads of French words into our language. It is 
a satisfactory answer to this, that the language of 
England in his time was deeply intermixed with 
French. In the reign of Edward the Third, French 
and English were taught together at schools; and it 
was usual to make the scholars construe their Latin 
into French. A Norman-Saxon dialect must have 
been in fact the accustomed language of the upper 
classes, and it was to them that Chaucer wrote. 
Spenser thought differently of his style from the 
critic to whom we have alluded, when he pronounced 
it the Well of English undefiled.’ The fluctuation 
of language easily accounts for this being less strictly 
true at present than 200. years ago. In general his 
words in a single sentence clearly reach the meaning 


most extensive branch o 


CHE 


to which they point, and he is only fatiguing because Check- 


he multiplies sentences, and spins out descriptions. 
This, however, like the coarse part of his humour, 
was more the fault of his age than of himself. While 
the beauties of style in more refined classics meet and 
surprise us at every turn, those of Chaucer may be 
compared to flowers which we collect in a long jours 
ney, numerous in the sum, but collected widely asun- 
der. This expression may appear irreverend to those 
who are enamoured of old English and obsolete spel- 
ling, merely becauge it is old and obsolete; but the 
reader who sits down to Chaucer, expecting wonders 
in every page, will find, that though there is much to 
reward his patience, there is also something to exer- 
cise it. (a „ eh 
_ CHECK, or Chrounx, in the manufacture of cloth, 
a very extensive variety of fanciful goods, made from 
all the different substances used in the manufacture; 
sometimes separately, and sometimes combined in the 
same fabric. Checks are made by forming stripes if 
the warp, either of yarn of different fineness, or of 
different colours. In the cotton manufacture, hand- 
kerchiefs checked of various colours form a very ex- 
tensive branch of the business, and are distinguished 
by the general name of pullicate, from the Indian ar- 
ticle of which they are imitations. ‘Those which 
combine the most extensive variety of colours, for 
the same reason are called Madras pullicates or hand- 
herchiefs. The ground of the Madras handkerchiefs 
is a pale buff colour, very like that of the plain cot - 
ton cloth known by the name of nankeen, or nanquin; 
and in the real Indian manufacture, the buff ground is 
not the effect of any chemical process of dyeing or 
tinging, but the natural colour of the cotton. Inthe 
British imitations, the ground of the cloth is woven 
white, and afterwards tinged before ‘finishing. The 
5 check manufacture, how- 

ever, is of that coarse kind which is used for shirts 


by seamen, and ex ported in very great quantities to 


the West Indian colonies, for various articles of ne- 
gro clothing. . N 

From the very great quantities of these coarse 
stuffs which are annually consumed, it forms a very 
prominent branch both of the linen and cotton ma- 
nufacture. The English cotton checks are chiefly 
manufactured at Blackburn, and other villages in 
Lancashire; and the principal seat of the check ma- 
nufactory, especially the coarser kinds, in Scotland, 
is at the town of Kirkaldy in Fifeshire. The exten- 
sive demand for this article, and the coarseness of the 
fabric, renders it peculiarly an object for those eco- 
nomical improvements by which a reduction of price 
may be obtained, without preventing those employed 
in it from obtaining by their labour fair and compe- 
tent means of subsistence. It seems, for this reason, 
to be one of the most inviting objects for the applica- 
tion of the recently introduced operations of weaving 
by power, although, as far as we know or have rea- 
son to believe, this has not hitherto been attempted. 
For this reason, we shall here explain the principles 
of an invention made some time ago by the author of 


this article, at the request of a friend who was en- 


gaged to a considerable extent in the power weaving 


Spenser seems at one period to have been a convert to the plan of naturalizing the Latin hexameter in our poetry, but 


he certainly changed his mind. 


. A 


sented at 


CHE 


of plain calicoes for printing. It was uot put in 
practice, by the death of the person for whose use it 
was intended; and other pursuits have hitherto pre- 


vented the inventor from taking any steps to bring it 


practice. 
To fit a loom moved by power to the operations 
of weaving checks of every deseription, from the 
most simple pattern of blue and white, for a seaman’s 
or a negro’s shirt, to the most variegated pattern of 
a Madras handkerchief, it is only necessary to add 
to the loom a very simple apparatus for moving the 
various shuttles, so as to work alternately according 
to the pattern required. This apparatus will be 
found in Figures I. and 2. Plate CXL. ; and the in- 
ventor offers it with the less hesitation or diffidence, 
ee d ar ae that it has 2 been 
practically applied to this purpose, yet he has used 
and proved — of a —.— — — and di- 
versiſied nature, with unequivocal suecess, aud entire- 
ly upon a similar principle, in the patent tambouring 
machinery, where the effect produced was greatly 
more difficult of accomplishment. The figure is a 
profile section, taken longitudinally, of the frame- 
work of a power loom of that kind which was ori- 
ginally introduced in Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
is known there by the name of the Stockport loom. 
In Scotland, it is generally called the Crank loom, 
from the means by which the motion is communica- 
ted. The upper rail, or cape of the loom, is repre- 
„and the hanging part, or, as it is call- 
ed by weavers, the sword of the lay, at B. Suppo- 
sing that a pattern combining five colours is required, 
and that, of course, five different shuttles are requi- 
site, a section of a box with five divisions, distinguish- 
ed by numerals, will be seen at C. This box is to be 
placed on a centre pin at I, and by moving it back- 
ward and forward, the separate divisions from 1 to 5 
may be successively brought into the working posi- 
tion, that at 3 being represented in that situation. 
Let D be a wheel of a convenient diameter, with a 
ratchet wheel on its rim. This wheel may be made 
of well-seasoned wood; but, although more expen- 
sive, cast-iron will be greatly preferable. With the 
lower part of the box-frame the lever E is connected 
by a common joint; and by means of two iron pins 
or studs, the motion for shifting the boxes will be 
derived by the rotation of the wheel D on its own 
axis. This motion will be given at each motion of 
the lay by the hook H, connected with the lever G 
by two intermediate cranks at Land M. The.vibra- 
tion or oscillatory motion of the lay, generated by the 
revolution of the crank F, is represented by the two 
dotted lines drawn from the centre on which it swings. 
Now when the lay swings forward towards the wheel 
D, the pin in the end of the lever E will come in 
contact with the piece of wood or metal which is 
screwed on the wheel at 83. Let another vibration of 
the lay between the dotted lines take place, and the 
piece of wood 4 will be presented to the pin in the 
end of the lever E. This piece being nearer the cir- 
cumference of the wheel D than the former, the pin 
will be sooner stopped; and the lay continuing its 
motion to the dotted line, it is evident that the frame 
of boxes must move upon its centre, and the box 4 
will then occupy the place which the box 3 now 
does, and thus the shuttle will be instantaneously 
changed, without for one second impeding the speed 
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of the looms Whenthe wheel D is again shifted, 
the piece 5 2 itself to the pin, and again 
instantaneously shift the frame to present a new hut - 
tle in the box 5. Let the lever E be lengthened, and 
rr e 
inside of the second range of pieces on the wheel D, 
and the boxes will be successively shifted from 5 to 
1 in the inverted order of the former shift. is, 
however, will not be effected when the lay comes for- 
ward to the cloth, but when it is again thrown back 
towards the heddles; and the shift will take place 
immediately before the shuttle receives the im 
which is to throw it across the cloth. Now a hi 
reflection will make it apparent, that a wheel of this 
description may be fitted to every possible diversity 
of pattern, merely by giving the ratchet wheel as 
many teeth as necessary, and screwing pieces to move 
either pin between the concentric circles on the wheel 
which correspond to the box to be presented. If the 
wheel is made with a number of slotted holes diver- 
ging from the centre towards the circumference, the 
pattern may be very speedily altered from one de- 
scription to another, and very few wheels will be re- 

uired for each loom. The spring K will keep the 

rame of boxes steady in the position where it is pla- 

ced until a fresh shift is requisite. An apparatus of 
this kind might be added to any of the power looms 
now in use; and there seems no reason to doubt that 
it would fit them for a much more extensive range of 
work than they have been hitherto applied 

The small hi 
and lever E, and will further illustrate how the stop 
pieces act upon the pins at both extremities of the 
vibration. ; 

It seems rather extraordinary that no plan of this 
nature has as yet been adopted; and it can only be 
accounted for by reflecting how very precarious eve- 
ry new invention is, from a variety of causes both in 
its mechanical and economical relations. The exten- 
sive use to which this might be applied, even in its 
most simple state, for weaving low-priced blue and 
white checked cloth must be evident, when we reflect 
that these checks supply the men employed in the 
navy, amounting to upwards of 130,000, with shirts 
and trowsers ;. that most of the labourers and opera- 
tive mechanics wear the same kind; and that it sup- 
plies the negroes in the colonies with their chief and 
almost only clothing; that it furnishes a very use- 
ful part of the dress of females employed in almost 
every branch of domestic industry ; and that, besides 
being an article of dress, it is also, among the most 
numerous clase of the people, very much in use for 
bed-hangings, window-curtains, and many other kinds 
of . — furniture. (J. b.) 

CHEESE. See Datu. 

CHEIRANTH Us, a genus of plants of che class 
Tetradynamia, and order Siliquose. See Borany, 

261. 
* CHEIROSTEMON, a genus of plants of the 
class Monadelphia, and order Pentandria. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 271. 

CHELIDONIUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Polyandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, 


N CHELMSFORD, the county town of Essex, is 
delightfully situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Chelmer and Cann, the former of which is crossed by 


Cheek 


Cheims- 
ford. 


to. 
ure 4. is a profile of the wheel D Tig. 2 
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Chelmsford a bridge, originally built by Maurice, bishop of Lon- 


Chelten - 
ham 


duildings. 


don, but rebuilt in 1787. The town consists of four 
principal streets, and possesses several elegant public 
The shire hall is a handsome edifice, and 


. contains apartments for the courts of assize and ses- 


. 


sion, and also the corn exchange, and the assembly 
rooms. Its front, which is built with white stone, has 
a basement of rustie work, and a pediment sustained 
by four three quarter Ionic columns. The church, 
dedicated to St Mary, is a large and elegant build- 
ing. The body of the church was erected in 1803, 
in place of the more ancient part, which fell down in 
1800. It has a square flint tower at its west end. 
On the Moulsham side of the Chelmer stands the 
county gaol, which was begun in 1773, and contains 
all those accommodations which are now almost every 
where extended to persons in confinement. 


the west end of the town, and the other on the south 
side, both of which can accommodate 4000 troops. 
At a short distance from the last of these barracks 
commences the line of embankment, with the batte- 
ries and parapets which were erected for the defence 
of the metropolis. The other public buildings in 
Chelmsford, are the free grammar school, endowed 
by Edward VI. in 1552; a charity school for 50 
boys, founded in 1713; a charity school for 20 girls, 
founded in 1714; and a neatly sculptured conduit, 
(with the figure of a naiad at the top, and several ap- 
propriate inscriptions, ) to which the water is convey- 
ed 125 a spring at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
At Galleywood Common near Chelmsford, there is a 
race course, on which three plates are run for annu- 
ally, and one of them of the value of 100 guineas is 
given by the queen. Number of houses 822. Popu- 
lation in 1811, 4649; males 2046, females 2603 ; 
females employed in trade 333. See Gough’s Addi- 
tions to Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 55; and Bray- 
ley and Britton’s Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. v. p. 256. () 

CHELONE, a genus of plants of the class Didy- 
namia, and order Angiospermia. See Borany, page 
254. j 

CHELTENHAM, a town of England in Glo- 
cestershire, celebrated principally asa watering place, 
is situated near the river Chilt, or Chelt, which runs 


764 


Two ex-. 
tensive barracks have been recently built here, one at 


CHE 


ly situated, and is sheltered on the north-east by the 
Cotswold Hills, which terminate about two miles to 
the north-east of Cheltenham. The town consists 
only of one street, which is about a mile in length, 
and during the last 20 years the buildings have been 
progressively improving. The hotel, and the lodging 
houses, are commodiously and elegantly fitted up; 
the assembly rooms are large and handsome; and the 
theatre has been lately completed on an enlarged 
lan. The church, dedicated to St Mary, stands to 
the south of the centre of the town, and is a large 
building, consisting of a nave, chancel, side aisles, and 
transept, with a square tower rising from the intersec- 
tion, and terminating in a lofty octagonal spire, which 
deviates considerably from a vertical direction. There 
isin the north transept a beautiful circular window 
15 feet in diameter, divided into 33 compartments, 
There is an ancient stone cross near the church, con- 
sisting of a single shaft rising from the centre of-a 
flight of steps. 
shaded with double rows of lime trees. The other 
public institutions are an hospital for six poor 
men and women ; a free school founded in 1574; and 
the Cheltenham repository established in 1800. 
The numerous invalids who resort to Cheltenham, 
principally between the months of May and Novem- 
ber, are supplied from three springs which were dis- 
covered at different periods. The medicinal quali- 


ties of the Spa were first discovered in 1716. This 


spring rises about six feet below the surface of a mea- 
dow, about half a mile south of the town, and is an 
excellent purgative chalybeate. It was enclosed by a 


rail in 1718, and in 1738 a brick pavilion on five arches ' 


was built over the well,aconvenient room was fitted up 
for the reception of the company, several walks were 
formed, and a long avenue of lime trees was planted. 
Another spring was discovered in 1788 at the depth 
of 50 feet, more copious than the former, and pos- 
sessing all its medical virtues. A third spring was 
discovered by Dr Thomas Jamieson in 1803, which 
contains a greater proportion of sulphureous gas than 
any of the rest. Population of the town and parish 
in 1811, 8325. See Brayley and Britton’s Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. v. p. 675 and Tour in 
Wales, in Philip’s Coll. of Voy. vol. iv. p. 17. () 


The walks in the church-yard are 


into the Severn at Wainlode. The town is pleasant- Chetten. 
m. 
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